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Curing  the  Building  Evil  |! 

An  editorial  printed  in  the  New  York  ff 
Times  of  Dec.  27  last  points  to  the  con-  \\ 
dition  that  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  II 
of  the  present  intolerable  state  of  the  II 
building  industry,  which  in  turn  is  re-  }f 
fleeted  in  the  high  rents  and  dearth  of  II 
living  abodes — namely,  the  scarcity  of  II 
skilled  labor.  The  editorial  refers  to  11 
this,  and  its  proposed  remedy,  as  fol-  || 
lows:  II 

“Of  the  several  factors  that  have  \\ 
kept  building  costs  and  rents  at  their  II 
wartime  heights,  the  most  effective  is  ji 
the  present  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  || 
supply  of  labor  in  the  building  trades.  || 
Manufacturers  of  building  material  are  II 
urging  that  if  they  are  to  lower  their  jl 
prices  they  must  run  their  plants  to  f[ 
capacity,  and  that  they  cannot  do  this  |l 
so  long  as  the  supply  of  workmen  is  il 
insufficient.  || 

“Investors  have  come  to  a similar  |f 
conclusion.  If  new  buildings  are  to  be  1 1 
profitable,  not  merely  for  the  present,  \\ 
but  in  the  future  of  deflated  rentals,  || 
and  if  the  financing  of  them  is  to  be  \\ 
facilitated  by  mortgages,  it  is  essential  M 
that  the  supply  of  labor  shall  make  H 
possible  speedy  and  economic  construe-  ff 
tion.  To  building  contractors  especial-  U 
ly,  an  opening  up  of  the  unions  is  in-  If 
dispensable.  Labor  supply  is  the  neck  |f 
of  the  bottle.  H 

“The  proposed  remedy  is  to  develop  || 
a system  of  education  in  the  trades,  || 
working  through  such  institutions  as  H 
the  public  vocational  schools,  the  Y.  M.  I| 
C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  and  the  Knights  1 1 
of  Columbus.  Under  ordinary  circum-  || 
stances,  three  months  suffice  to  turn  |l 
out  a journeyman  and  four  months  a H 
qualified  foreman.  With  intensive  fl 
training,  it  is  said  that  a journeyman  §| 
can  he  qualified  in  100  hours. 

“Hundreds  of  young  Americans,  H 
many  of  them  ex-service  men  having  |t 
high  school  and  college  educations,  are  |i 
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idle  and  in  want.  That  they  should  be 
arbitrarily  debarred  from  employment 
is  an  injustice  not  merely  to  them,  but 
to  thousands  of  families  that  are  now 
paying  impossible  rentals.” 

These  statements  indicate  that  the 
International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  is  on 
the  right  track  when  it  advocates  an 
intensive,  practical  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  painting  and  decorating 
trade  that  will  turn  out  a good  all- 
around  journeyman  in  as  short  a time 
as  possible.  There  is  crying  need  for 
this  class  of  men  in  the  painting  trade, 
that  should  be  met  by  the  most  direct 
and  efficient  methods. 

We  are  informed  that  the  text  book 
to  be  submitted  at  the  International 
convention  in  Kansas  City  next  month 
is  being  prepared  along  those  lines.  It 
should  prove  a long  step  in  the  right 
direction  by  supplying  a definite,  stan- 
darized  guide  book  for  painting  in- 
struction in  the  vocational  training 
classes  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 


All  About  Kansas  City 

The  Painters  Magazine  has  received 
from  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Asso- 
ciation of  Kansas  City  half  a dozen 
booklets  and  leaflets,  prepared  by  the 
Convention  Bureau  of  the  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  convey  a mass 
of  valuable  information  on  the  Con- 
vention City  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators. 

The  principal  booklet  contains  an 
historical  sketch  of  Kansas  City,  de- 
scription and  illustrations  of  the  chief 
buildings  and  points  of  interest,  hotels, 
restaurants,  theaters  and  other  amuse- 
ments, drives  and  boulevards,  railway 
facilities  and  motor  car  trips,  taxicab 
and  baggage  rates,  etc.  A specially 
valuable  part  is  an  outline  map  of  the 
city,  with  street  directory  and  location 
of  buildings. 

One  of  the  leaflets  gives  name,  loca- 
tion and  rates  of  all  the  hotels,  and  in- 
dex to  restaurants.  Another  has  full 
statistics  of  population,  banks,  building 
construction,  business,  new  concerns 
and  other  data.  Everybody  who  con- 
templates making  the  trip  to  Kansas 
City  next  month  should  apply  for 
copies  of  these  indispensable  booklets. 


Painters  Magazine  Fills  the 
Bill  Better  Than  Any  Other 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: 

I have  been  following  the  trade  for 
over  thirty-four  years,  and  I have  read 
quite  a number  of  magazines  on  paint- 
ing. I want  to  say  that  your  Magazine 
fills  the  bill  better  than  any  that  I have 
ever  read;  and  I believe  that  every 
painter  that  uses  an  ounce  of  pride 
with  a pound  of  skill  should  read  your 
Magazine  regularly. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  L.  CONDRAY. 


Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Kansas  City  Associ- 
ation Will  Take  Splendid  Care  of  Ladies 

W1^  YOU  KIND,Ly  extend>  through  the  pages  of  your  splendid 
Magazine,  a cordial  invitation  to  all  the  fraternity  to  attend  the 
ZTf  ,In,ter"atl0nal  Convention  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  of 

0 Voboi3?  and  Canada  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  7,  8,  9 and 
. 1922?  Kansas  City,  the  Heart  of  America,”  the  second  largest 
railroad  center  in  the  country,  is  hoping  for  a record-breaking  crowd 
1 he  women  of  the  Auxiliary  to  the  local  association  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators  are  making  delightful  plans  for  the  entertainment  as  well 
as  comfort  °f  all  women  attending  the  convention.  No  delegate  may 
truthfully  absent  himself  from  attendance  at  any  of  the  sessions,  or  fail  to 
derive  full  benefit  from  the  meeting,  on  the  score  of  having  to  entertain  his 
wife  or  daughter.  (You  at  least  will  hear  new  excuses  for  non-attendance!) 

Kansas  City  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  International  Convention 
o Master  Painters  and  Decorators.  She  understands  the  strenuous  times 
that  are  facing  the  country,  and  that  the  larger  the  number  of  delegates 
who  attend  the  convention,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  careful  deliberation 
that  will  remedy  the  present  disrupted  state  of  affairs. 

Kansas  City  is  optimistic— she  believes  in  the  square  deal— she  is  ever 
forward  looking  in  her  attitude — she  realizes  the  gravity  of  the  world  con- 
ditions of  today  she  welcomes  all  possible  avenues  of  help,  and  she  con- 
siders that  this  great  convention  offers  a means  toward  securing  stability  of 
Mbor  and  a solution  of  kindred  problems.  She  heartily  welcomes  all ! 

1 o all  those  who  are  planning  to  attend,  permit  us  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  taking  up  promptly  by  correspondence  this  matter,  so  that  the 
argest  amount  of  comfort  and  convenience  may  be  shown  our  guests.  All 
fetters  will  be  answered  promptly  and  cheerfully 

MRS.  GEORGE  BENNETT,  General  Chairman. 

MRS.  JOHN  B.  WINTERS,  Treasurer, 

MRS.  HENRY  OHAUS  Secretary 
MRS.  A.  T.  SWITZER,  Chairman  Reception  Comm  ttee  ^ 
MRS • J.  Q.  SMITHERS,  Chairman  Finance  CommTttee 
^ REISER,  Chairman  Transportation  Committee 
MRS.  D.  L.  MORTON,  Chairman  Introduction  Committee. 

MRS.  M.  G.  LANDES,  Chairman  Hotel  Committee. 


Creating  a Mexican  Demand  for  Paint 

Allen  H.  Wright 

COME  WHAT  NOVEL  in  its  way  as  a boost  for  the  business  of  the  retail 
Paint  dealer  was  ,the  official  action  taken  recently  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  the  small  Mexican  city  of  Ensenada,  Lower  California,  where  the  city 
atheis,  or  the  ayuntiamento,  ordained  that  every  fence  within  the  bounds  of  the 
city  must  be  painted  within  a certain  period  or  the  owner  haled  into  court. 

As  a result,  one  finds  the  fences  well  decorated;  but  as  the  stock  of  paints 
in  the  city  was  limited,  there  is  as  great  a variety  of  colors  as  had  Joseph’s  coat. 

I he  accompanying  photograph  shows  the  fences  about  one  of  Ensenada’s 
homes,  very  neat  appearing  on  the  outside,  but  the  inner  sides  of  the  fences  were 
not  touched  with  the  paint. 
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Plain  Truths  About  Vocational  Training 

Secretary  of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
Explains  Why  He  Believes  Association  Is  On  the  Right  Track 

General  Secretary  A.  H.  McGHAN 


WE  ARE  TOLD:  “The  boy 

will  not  learn  a trade  which 
requires  that  he  wear  overalls  — The 
boy  will  not  learn  a trade  which  soils 
his  hands” — “The  boy  wants  a clerical 
position. 

When  the  situation  became  very 
acute  during  the  war  I decided  to  in- 
vestigate these  statements,  as  in  my 
judgment  my  position  of  General  Sec- 
retary required  that  I ascertain  the 
cause,  if  possible,  of  improper  condi- 
tions in  our  trade,  and  report  thereon. 

I do  not  at  all  agree  that  the  posi- 
tion of  General  Secretary  is  that  of 
some  clerk.  The  office,  in  my  opinion, 
is  executive  in  character. 

I started  the  investigation  with  a per- 
fectly open  mind,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion— namely,  I thought  the  whole  sub- 
ject had  become  involved  in  a maze  of 
theory;  and  as  we  are  eminently  prac- 
tical business  men,  our  great  need  is  a 
practical  analysis  of  such  problems,  in 
order  that  we  may  arrive  at  a practical 
solution. 

Painting  and  Decorating  Ignored 
At  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  I found  a 
trade  school  with  ninety  boys  at  work 
in  the  machine  shop — in  overalls,  and 
about  as  black  and  greasy  as  they 
could  possibly  be.  There  were  six  in 
the  painting  class — three  of  whom  were 
disabled  soldiers.  On  inquiring  at  the 
office,  I was  told  that  they  had  a wait- 
ing list  for  the  machine  shop  class,  but 
no  one  ever  applied  to  be  taught  paint- 
ing and  decorating. 

In  St.  Louis,  at  the  David  B.  Rankin 
School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  I went 
into  the  rear  of  the  basement,  and  found 
a class  of  boys  busy  crawling  under 
motor  trucks,  which  had  been  brought 
in  through  the  alley  for  repairs.  The 
work  was  about  as  dirty  as  was  possi- 
ble to  imagine,  and  I think  they  had  on 
overalls.  At  any  rate,  it  appeared  so 
from  what  could  be  seen.  The  paint- 
ing class,  in  the  attic,  seemed  to  have 
considerable  sign  work  about — that  is 
all  that  I saw.  There  were  very  few 
students. 

In  Kansas  City  there  was  a class  of 
boys  actually  working  at  house  paint- 
ing, principally  on  municipal  buildings, 
and  seemed  quite  successful.  So  I took 


hope,  and  moved  on  through  the  gre;at 
cities  of  the  ^Fest — Salt  Lake  City, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Seattle — no  classes  where 
painting  was  being  taught. 

Finally,  on  arrival  at  Minneapolis,  I 
found  the  great  Dunwoody  Institute, 
endowed  by  William  H.  Dunwoody 
for  $6,000,000 — four  thousand  stu- 
dents, but  no  class  where  painting  was 
being  taught. 

At  this  point  I said:  “A  plague  on 
theory — we  want  painting  taught — we 
want  more  men — we  want  better  men  ! 

So  my  investigation  became  more  in- 
tense. I looked  for  the  trouble. 

For  the  remedy,  I asked  authorities. 
In  brief  their  reply  was:  “There  is  no 
demand  by  the  boy  to  be  taught  paint- 
ing and  decorating.  Create  the  de- 
mand, and  we  will  open  classes.  But 
first  give  us  an  authoritative  text  book 
— we  are  teachers,  not  mechanics.” 

Opportunities  to  Start  Classes 

That  seemed  very  reasonable  to  me. 
An  immense  school  at  Portland,  Ore., 
the  Benson  Polytechnic  School;  $9,- 
000,000  recently  voted  by  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  for  educational  pur- 
poses there;  trade  schools  at  Seattle, 
Wash.;  an  undeniable  desire  to  teach 
our  trade  at  Salt  Lake  City  by  the 
Mormon  Church  authorities  — those 
conditions  were  duplicated  in  a great 
many  cities,  but  we  met  and  theorized. 
We  were  apparently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fallacies. 

The  statement  that  the  boy  would 
not  put  on  overalls  was  exploded.  The 
statement  that  he  would  consider  only  a 
clerical  position,  or  a particularly  clean 
trade,  was  wrong — it  was  a view  much 
too  narrow.  Those  who  expressed  such 
views  had  no  conception  of  the  immens- 
ity of  this  country. 

They  talked  of  introducing  voca- 
tional training  into  the  public  schools. 
Are  they  aware  that  there  are  27,000,- 
000  scholars  in  our  great  public  school 
system,  and  does  it  enter  the  mind  of 
the  theorist  that  while  vocational  train- 
ing is  desirable,  it  is  hardly  reasonable 
to  enlist  27,000,000  pupils — there  is 
a bare  possibility  there  are  other  voca- 
tions needful? 

This  account  must  be  brief.  Suffice 
to  say,  this  trip  of  inspection  covered 
over  10,000  miles,  and  the  conditions 
noted  in  a large  number  of  cities,  with 


the  result  as  stated  above:  no  request 
by  boys  to  be  taught  our  trade — no 
text  book  on  what  we  want  taught — 
few,  if  any,  schools  teaching  our  trade 
— overflowing  classes  in  automobile 
work,  machine  work,  printing,  and  in 
the  Northwest,  baking. 

Influence  of  Save  the  Surface 

On  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign,  I could  not  but  admire 
the  earnestness  of  the  men  on  that 
board  to  present  our  industry  properly 
to  the  public — to  speak  of  paint  and 
painting  as  it  should  be  spoken  of — as 
an  upstanding,  honorable  trade — one 
far  superior  to  many  others. 

It  became  apparent  to  me,  as  it 
would  to  any  one,  that  such  advertis- 
ing would  greatly  influence  the  reading 
public  favorably  toward  our  trade  as 
a calling  for  their  boys;  so  earnestly  I 
advocated  the  requirements  which  be- 
came apparent  from  the  trip  of  inspec- 
tion, and  the  International  Association 
readily  placed  the  subject  in  the  hands 
of  its  Educational  Committee. 

Now  the  text  book  is  being  com- 
piled, and  will  be  presented  to  the  con- 
vention at  Kansas  City  for  adoption. 
The  booklet,  “Why  a Young  Man 
Should  Learn  the  Trade  of  Painting 
and  Decorating,”  is  moving  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  quite  a job  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand;  but  the  Committee  had 
40,000  copies  printed,  and  still  has  a 
small  number. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  text  book, 
the  Committee  is  pursuing  a particular- 
ly “middle  of  the  road”  course.  Every 
section  is  invited  to  contribute — no 
favoritism  is  shown  materials  or  meth- 
ods— no  complaints  can  possibly  arise 
as  far  as  can  be  avoided. 

We  are  simply  fulfilling  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  and  the  International  As- 
sociation is  particularly  fulfilling  its 
duty  in  the  situation.  For  no  State  or 
local  association  could  handle  this 
question  separately — their  efforts  would 
be  largely  wasted. 

This  great  movement  must  keep 
pace  with  the  great  advertising  move- 
ments going  on  in  our  trade;  for  un- 
doubtedly the  tremendous  amount  of 
advertising  now  being  done  will  great- 
ly influence  the  public  mind  with  re- 
gard to  painting  generally. 

Washington,  D.  G,  Dec.  27. 
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Kansas  City  Offers  Com- 
fort, Interest  and 
Profit 

w.  M.  SYMON 

Director  of  Publicity,  Convention 
Bureau 

npHE  CONVENTION  BUREAU  of 
Kansas  City,  when  it  invited  the 
members  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  to  meet  within  its  gates, 
did  not  do  so  merely  for  the  value  of 
the  meeting  alone.  Kansas  City  is  an 
important  component  of  the  nation. 
Financially  it  exceeds  more  than  a 
dozen  cities  larger  in  area  and  popula- 
tion. To  keep  itself  in  tune  with  the 
nation  its  advancement  along  indus- 
trial and  all  other  lines  of  human  en- 
deavor is  sought  constantly.  For  this 
reason  the  visit  of  any  organization 
whose  object  in  trade,  business,  art, 
music,  education,  religion  or  in  any 
other  effort  is  the  establishing  and 
maintaining  of  higher  ideals,  is  doubly 
welcomed. 

Few  cities  have  the  excellent  con- 
vention facilities  afforded  by  Kansas 
City.  It  is,  in  both  a geographical  and 
anatomical  sense,  the  “Heart  of  Amer- 
ica.” Thirteen  trunk  lines  of  railroads 
with  thirty-two  subsidiary  lines  bring 
passengers  by  rail.  For  convention 
sessions  it  is  the  cheapest  place  for 
delegates  to  gather  in  the  aggregate, 
for  the  average  railroad  fare  and  aver- 
age traveling  time  from  all  points  of 
the  country  to  Kansas  City  are  lower 
than  the  average  for  any  other  city. 

Accommodations  for  the  care  and 
comfort  of  the  prospective  visitor  are 
ample.  In  the  downtown  district  are 
more  than  one  hundred  hotels,  all  with 
excellent  service.  Restaurants,  coffee 
shops,  cafes,  and  cafeterias  are  numer- 
ous and  efficient.  Theaters  are  modern 
in  construction,  and  show  the  latest  in 
drama,  films  and  vaudeville. 

Kansas  City’s  historical  setting  has 
a deep  interest  for  the  student  of 
American  life  and  progress  because  of 
the  rapid  transition  from  the  Indian 
to  the  civilization  of  the  present  day. 
During  the  Civil  War,  Kansas  City  was 
the  key  point  to  the  West,  for  which 
both  the  Confederacy  and  the  Union 
struggled.  Here  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war  was  fought  the  battle  of  West- 
port,  29,000  men  being  engaged.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  day  of  fighting  the 
Northern  forces  were  victorious. 

In  1880  there  were  55,000  people  in 
the  city  and  its  environs.  Today,  in 
greater  Kansas  City,  there  are  more 
than  half  a million,  with  an  increase 
recorded  in  the  census  just  closed  of 
more  than  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

A recent  article  written  by  George 
Wright  Crawford,  city  planning  expert 
of  Philadelphia,  has  this  to  say: 

“Of  all  the  actual  accomplishments 
that  American  cities  can  boast,  none 
surpasses  the  park  and  boulevard  sys- 
tem of  Kansas  City.  That  system  is 
making  Kansas  City  famous.  In  its 
completeness,  its  pervasiveness,  in  the 


Last  Call  from  the  Kansas  City  Association  to 
Attend  the  International  Master  Painters 
Convention 

To  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada: 

If  you  are  interested  in  more  business,  better  service  and  profit,  it  be- 
hooves you  to  come  to  Kansas  City,  the  "Heart  of  America,”  Feb.  7,  8, 
9,  10. 

In  these  limes  every  man  is  trying  to  find  a way  to  put  his  business  on 
a solid  basis.  Come  to  the  International  Convention  and  receive  the  great 
inspiration  that  is  guaranteed  from  the  collective  power  of  earnest  men  con- 
vened in  an  endeavor  to  assist  one  another. 

The  new  ideas,  courage  and  will  to  carry  on,  far  outweigh  whatever 
the  dollar  cost  may  be.  The  program  arranged  will  develop  some  real 
assistance  along  the  lines  of  actual  facts,  as  found  in  the  business  condi- 
tions of  today. 

Kansas  City,  the  great  Heart  of  America,  most  cordially  invites  you 
to  come  and  partake  of  its  hospitality.  The  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators Association  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City  are 
making  every  arrangement  for  your  pleasure  and  comfort. 

We  want  you  to  come  and  learn  through  your  own  experience,  the 
reasons  that  have  justly  made  Kansas  City  famous. 

Yours  truly. 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association  of  Kansas  City. 

M.  G.  LANDES,  Secretary  Convention  Committee. 


way  that  it  reaches  every  quarter  and 
section  of  the  city,  it  surpasses  the 
park  systems  of  other  cities  of  the 
world.  European  authorities  admit 
that  in  park  systems  American  cities 
lead  the  world.  These  foreigners  point 
to  Kansas  City  as  the  best  example  of 
this  branch  of  city  planning.” 

Cliff  Drive,  a small  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, is  built  into  the  sheer  bluffs  that 
line  the  Missouri  River  on  the  north. 
For  six  miles  the  visitor  is  carried 
along  the  smooth  surface  of  this  most 
beautiful  drive  in  America,  where 
scenes  of  grandeur  follow  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

Other  features  of  this  system  are  the 
thirty-two  large  parks,  including 
Swope  Park,  the  third  largest  in  Amer- 
ica; the  beautiful  colonnades,  baths 
and  monuments;  the  spacious  flower 
gardens  along  boulevards  and  in 
parks. 

Around  the  city  are  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  residence  sections  of 
the  nation.  Not  a dozen  palatial  resi- 
dences, but  hundreds,  set  in  broad 
open  spaces  with  beautiful  garden 
spots  and  well  kept  lawns.  “More 
beautiful  than  Hollywood,”  say  Califor- 
nians. “The  best  in  the  country,”  ac- 
cording to  realtors  from  all  over  the 
nation. 

Scattered  throughout  the  city  are 
beautiful  churches  and  excellent 
schools.  In  forty  years  Kansas  City 
has  advanced  remarkably  as  an  educa- 
tional center,  and  the  new  buildings 
are  models  of  efficiency  and  adaptation. 

Kansas  City  hears  the  call  of  the 
North  and  the  voice  of  the  South.  Here 
the  East  ends  and  the  West  begins. 
It  blends  the  culture  of  the  East,  the 
vision  of  the  West,  the  energy  of  the 
North  and  the  hospitality  of  the  South. 
Its  citizens,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
pioneers,  welcome  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators! 

Save  the  surface  and 
~ you  save  all 


Toreadors’  Headquarters 
at  Convention 

President  G.  M.  Prentiss  of  the 
Toreadors  sends  to  the  Magazine  the 
list  cf  rooms  assigned  to  Jan.  1 to  the 
Toreador  members  during  the  Inter- 
national Master  Painters  Convention 
at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City: 

415  Carter  White  Lead  Co.,  Chicago. 

416  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Toledo. 

504  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  Chicago. 
435  Hammar  Bros.  White  Lead  Co.,  St. 
Louis. 

404  Hanlon  & Goodman,  New  York. 
403  Hilo  Varnish  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

433  S.  C.  Johnson  & Son,  Racine,  Wis. 
428  Keystone  Varnish  Co.,  Brooklyn. 
420  Lowe  Bros.  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

425  John  Lucas  & Co.,  Philadelphia. 
414  National  Lead  Co.,  New  York. 

406  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York. 
432  O’Brien  Varnish  Co.,  South  Bend, 

Ind. 

412  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

426  Sailors  & Lamb  Co.,  Cleveland. 

405  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  Bridgeville, 

Pa. 

506  Standard  Textile  Products  Co., 
New  York. 

423  Standard  Varnish  Works,  New 
York. 

431  J.  S.  Tilley  Ladders  Co.,  Water- 
vliet,  N.  Y. 


The  Goheen  Corporation  has  filed  a 
petition  in  bankruptcy,  offering  in  sat- 
isfaction of  all  its  general  unsecured 
debts  a composition  of  15  per  cent,  in 
cash.  The  assets  of  this  estate  have 
been  appraised  at  $36,872.10 — personal 
property  $8,372.10,  real  estate  $28,500. 
The  liabilities  are  scheduled  as  fol- 
lows: Priority,  $2,704.14;  secured,  $52,- 
831.24;  unsecured,  $51,049.60. 
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Is  Your  Financial  Standing  Good? 

Importance  of  Having  a Credit  Rating  That  Reflects  Well  on  Your  Business  and  Your- 
self— “Poor  but  Honest”  Better  Than  None 


FRANK  FARRINGTON 


TT  IS  NOT  uncommon  for  the  man  in 

the  painting  business,  either  as  con- 
tracting painter  or  dealer,  to  say  to 
himself,  and  perhaps  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  credit  agency:  “What  do  I 
care  how  you  have  me  rated,  or 
whether  I am  rated  at  all?  I can  buy 
all  the  goods  I need,  and  then  some. 
I don’t  need  any  rating.” 

But  a business  man  does  need  a rat- 
ing, just  the  same.  He  needs  to  be  on 
record  in  regard  to  his  ability  and 
willingness  to  pay,  and  in  regard  to 
his  character  and  honesty.  The  man 
who  neglects  that  part  of  his  standing 
is  likely  to  see  the  day  when  he  will 
regret  being  handicapped  by  such  a 
reactionary  policy. 

Every  now  and  then  there  comes 
into  your  town  the  traveling  repre- 
sentative of  a paint  or  allied  manu- 
facturer or  jobber  who  has  something 
to  sell  that  would  he  of  particular 
value  in  bettering  your  business  meth- 
ods, or  increasing  your  sales,  or  reduc- 
ing your  cost  of  operation.  That  sales- 
man has  a list  of  the  best  rated  men 
in  your  line,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  have  the  first  chance  to  buy.  He 
is  anxious  to  land  the  best  men  in  the 
trades  and  he  knows  that  the  best  men 
are  rated — barring  occasional  excep- 
tions. 

The  retailer  who  is  not  rated  at  all, 
or  who  is  rated  low,  or  who  is  on 
record  as  refusing  to  make  any  finan- 
cial statement,  does  not  present  an  at- 
tractive prospect  to  the  house  looking 
for  prosperous  and  successful  dealers. 

It  will  not  do  to  take  the  position 
that  people  with  something  to  sell  will 
hunt  you  up,  and  be  so  anxious  to 
make  sales  that  you  need  not  worry 
about  being  passed  by.  There  are  op- 
portunities going  around  that  you 
should  be  looking  for,  not  merely  wait- 
ing for  them  to  find  you.  You  ought 
to  be  the  kind  of  business  man  to  at- 
tract such  opportunity  propositions. 

You  want  and  you  need  a good  repu- 


tation among  people  with  things  to 
sell  to  you,  as  well  as  among  people 
who  may  buy  from  you.  You  may 
want  to  enlarge  your  store  some  day, 
or  remodel  it,  or  add  new  equipment 
of  considerable  value.  Then  the  mere 
fact  that  you  pay  your  bills  when  they 
come  due  may  not  be  enough  informa- 
tion for  the  concern  you  ask  to  give 
you  credit  to  the  amount  of  a thousand 
dollars  or  more,  and  it  certainly  will 
not  be  enough  for  the  banker  to  whom 
you  apply  for  a sizable  loan. 

You  need  a rating,  an  official  record 
of  your  financial  standing,  and  you 
need  a reputation  for  being  good  pay 
and  for  being  honest.  You  may  have 
all  kinds  of  money  and  resources  to- 
day, and  yet  be  seeking  to  borrow  next 
month. 

Hoxv  to  Acquire  Desirable  Standing 

First  of  all,  you  will  buy  your  paint 
and  paper  materials  and  other  sup- 
plies with  care,  for  that  is  where  you 
lay  the  foundation  of  your  reputation 
for  being  good  pay.  If  you  buy  care- 
fully and  keep  within  your  ability  to 
pay,  you  do  not  become  tied  up  with 
more  debts  than  you  can  take  care  of. 
A reputation  for  being  a judicious 
buyer  will  gain  you  the  confidence  of 
the  seller  better  than  being  a liberal 
buyer  and  a constant  asker  for  more 
credit. 

You  will  also  be  reasonable  in  the 
matter  of  personal  expenses,  and  care- 
ful about  your  personal  habits,  be- 
cause your  credit  rating  is  partly 
made  up  on  information  you  do  not 
yourself  supply  directly  to  Dun  or 
Bradstreet.  You  need  a good  personal 
reputation  as  well  as  a good  financial 
history. 

Pay  every  bill  when  it  is  due — and 
that  means  to  have  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  creditor  on  the  date  the 
bill  is  due,  instead  of  mailing  it  on 
that  day.  If  you  discount  your  bills, 
so  much  the  better  for  your  reputa- 
tion and  for  your  pocketbook — and  see 
that  you  discount  them  within  the 
allotted  time,  instead  of  taking  a day 
too  much. 

You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
cash  discounts.  You  might  better  bor- 
row money  at  the  bank,  unless  you  al- 
ready owe  too  much  there,  than  to 


take  30  days’  time  on  a bill  with  one 
per  cent,  off  for  ten  days.  In  fact,  if 
you  take  the  long  time  on  such  a bill, 
you  advertise  the  fact  that  you  are 
either  short  of  money  or  are  a poor 
business  man. 

When  you  are  unable  to  pay  a bill 
at  maturity,  instead  of  just  letting  it 
wait,  thinking  you  will  be  able  to  send 
a check  in  a few  days,  write  your 
creditor — perhaps  enclosing  a check 
for  as  much  of  the  account  as  you  can 
pay — and  explain  why  you  need  an 
extension.  Offer  a note  if  there  is 
likely  to  be  a further  delay  in  payment. 
In  that  way  you  may  lose  nothing  in 
reputation  by  being  short  of  money. 
What  will  get  you  in  wrong  is  to  give 
no  sign  that  you  know  your  hill  is 
due,  leaving  your  creditor  up  in  the 
air. 

You  should  also  stand  well  with 
your  banker,  and  to  that  end  it  is  bet- 
ter that  you  keep  your  bank  balance 
to  give  you  a fair  working  capital, 
even  if  you  have  to  borrow  for  the 
purpose.  If  you  are  frequently  over- 
drawing your  account,  or  coming  just 
as  close  to  it  as  you  dare,  you  may  be- 
come an  object  of  suspicion  to  your 
banker. 

Financial  statements  are  so  com- 
mon and  essential  today,  that  by  the 
mere  act  of  refusing  information  may 
lay  one  open  to  suspicion  and  give  the 
impression  there  is  something  to  con- 
ceal. Unless  you  have  something  to 
conceal,  give  the  agency  representa- 
tive the  information  he  wants.  Hon- 
esty and  frankness  are  worth  more 
than  a considerable  cash  balance  with 
a refusal  to  give  information  as  to  re- 
sources. 

The  information  you  give,  even 
though  disadvantageous,  is  a good  dea.1 
less  likely  to  be  used  to  your  detri- 
ment than  the  fact  that  you  refuse  in- 
formation and  try  to  conceal  your 
business  figures.  There  is  nothing  in 
a lack  of  money  or  assets  to  cause  em- 
barrassment. “Poor  but  honest”  means 
a good  deal  more  to  the  people  who  sell 
you  goods  than  “solvent  but  slippery.” 


It  doesn’t  do  a man  much  good  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  stay  home  after 
his  wife  has  made  up  her  face  to  go 
out. 


Stencil  Design — Birds  and  Bushes 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^^^ 
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Animation  as  a Window  Display  Feature 

ERNEST  A.  DENCH 


'THE  ANIMATED  window  display 
has  come  to  stay.  It  has  gotten 
out  of  that  vague  stage,  where  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  animation  was 
considered  sufficient  justification  for  a 
window  display.  The  animated  win- 
dow, whether  produced  by  mechanical 
or  other  means,  is  today  linked  up  in 
some  convincing  manner  with  the  goods 
on  exhibition,  ,the  store  name,  the 
store  policy,  or  some  other  feature. 

The  Tale  the  Turtles  Told 
Sandy,  Portland,  Ore.,  secured  five 
little  turtles,  and  on  the  back  of  each 
painted  one  letter  of  “Sandy.”  The 
turtles  were  allowed  to  roam  at  will 
in  the  window,  while  a card  announced 
that  the  first  person  to  catch  the  tur- 
tles in  correct  “lay-out”  to  spell 
“Sandy,”  and  enter  the  store  in  time 
to  prove  it,  would  receive  a reward  of 
$100  in  merchandise. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  sidewalk 
was  jammed,  and  breaths  were  held 
when  “S”  ranged  up  alongside  of  “A” 
and  “N”  crawled  up  next,  and  “D”  leis- 
urely took  his  place  beside  him. 

The  Mysterious  Clock 
Another  Portland  store  originated  a 
novel  version  of  the  “Time  to  Buy  Your 
Needs  Here”  stunt.  Painted  on  the 
window  glass  were  figures  arranged  in 
the  order  of  a clock  dial,  about  three 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the  middle  were 
the  words,  “The  Mysterious  Clock.” 
Although  no  clockwork  was  visible,  two 
metal  hands  kept  perfect  time,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  figures.  The  secret  of 
this  device  was  that  each  hand  had,  in- 
side, a small  clock  work  where  it  fas- 
tened to  the  window.  Cards  placed  in- 
side the  window  bore  references  to 
“Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy  (such  and 
such  an  article).” 

A Motion  Mystery 
In  a Minneapolis  establishment  a 


wooden  hoop  about  thirty  inches  in 
diameter  was  placed  face  down  on  the 
polished  floor  of  the  window.  A cel- 
luloid three-inch  ball  ran  intermittent- 
ly in  the  circle  of  the  hoop  forced  in 
a continuous  circle  by  an  unseen  elec- 
tric motor.  Curious  people  stood  be- 
fore the  window  trying  to  guess  where 
the  ball  got  its  momentum. 

This  could  have  been  made  a sales 
producer  by  tying  up  with  the  mer- 
chandise displayed.  Here  is  a window 
card  suggestion: 

“ Hoio  this  hall  is  kept  in  motion 
may  remain  a dark  secret  to  you. 

But  there  is  no  secret  about  the 
wonderful  values  that  we  offer  in ” 

A Price  Reduction  Device 

The  Hatterie  of  Baltimore  employed 
an  electrical  contrivance,  in  the  shape 
of  a wheel  that  kept  revolving  and 
dropping  men’s  hats.  The  hats  were 
then  picked  up  again  in  an  unaccount- 
able manner — unaccountable  to  the 
spectators,  at  least.  This  announced 
a “Steady  Drop  in  Hats,”  but  it  can  be 
applied  with  equal  success  to  almost 
any  line  of  merchandise. 

In  another  Baltimore  window,  along 
a circular  track  or  loop  a toy  man  in 
a toy  automobile  sped  around  at  a 
rapid  pace,  then  disappeared,  and  was 
at  once  replaced  by  a similar  man  in  a 
similar  motor.  The  car  was  laden  with 
miniature  boots,  shoes  and  slippers. 
The  cars  apparently  chased  each  other 
incessantly,  while  a card  made  this  an- 
nouncement: 

“ Hurry , Hurry!  Burn  up  the  track  to 
make  our  great  three  day  shoe  sale  at 
unrivaled  prices.” 

Burning  the  Giant  Candle 

Here  is  a guessing  contest  that  pro- 
duced a thousand  dollars  worth  of  ad- 
ditional business  at  an  expense  of  not 
more  than  ten  dollars: 

A giant  candle,  six  inches  around  and 
twenty  inches  high,  was  placed  in  the 
window.  The  candle  was  allowed  to 
burn,  and  an  attractive  article  was  of- 
fered to  the  person  guessing  nearest  to 
the  exact  time  it  would  take  to  burn 
out. 


Save  the  Surface  Port- 
folio, 1922 

Manager  Arthur  M.  East  of  the  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign  is  sending  out 
the  portfolio  of  advertisements  that 
are  to  appear  in  the  national  publica- 
tions of  the  country  during  the  present 
year,  and  these  advertisements  cer- 
tainly present  the  indispensable  ser- 
vice performed  by  paint  and  varnish 
in  a most  attractive  and  convincing 
manner. 

The  front  cover  shows  the  famous 
1922  calendar  in  colors.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  story  of  the  purpose  and 
plan  of  the  1922  advertising  campaign, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  those  who  have 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Save  the 
Surface.  Here  is  part  of  what  it  says: 

“There  is  not  an  advertisement  in 
the  book  that  does  not  take  the  reader 
by  a figurative  lapel,  and  say  to  him — 
or  her — ‘Are  you  saving  the  surface? 
Is  your  property  declining  in  value 
through  lack  of  surface  protection? 
Can  you  afford  costly  repairs  and  re- 
placements? Wouldn’t  it  pay  you  to 
paint  and  varnish  now — instead  of 
next  year?  Your  paint  dealer  can  help 
you.  So  can  your  local  painter.  Talk 
with  them  about  it.’  The  great 
strength  of  this  appeal  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  consumer  is  led  to  think  of 
his  property’s  needs  and  then  to  act. 

“For  three  years  Save  the  Surface 
advertising  has  been  hammering 
home,  not  paint  and  varnish,  but  ‘save 
the  surface.’  When  you  talk  to  a man. 
about  himself,  you  stand  a far  better 
chance  of  selling  him  than  when  you 
talk  about  ‘my  proposition.’ 

“Tell  him  you  want  to  sell  him 
more  paint  and  varnish,  and  what 
happens?  He  glances  nervously  at  his 
watch  and  mumbles  something  about 
an  early  engagement. 

“But  talk  to  him  about  his  own  prop- 
erty— the  vital  necessity  for  making 
his  house,  his  store,  his  factory  last 
longer  through  the  timely  use  of  paint 
and  varnish — and  what  happens?  He 
invites  you  to  sit  down.  Perhaps  offers 
you  a cigar.  He  is  interested  right 
away. 

“Every  Save  the  Surface  advertise- 
ment talks  to  the  customer  in  terms 
of  his  own  property.  It  is  ‘YOU’  ad- 
vertising from  start  to  finish.  It 
breathes  the  do-it-now  spirit.  ‘See  your 
local  painter  or  paint  dealer  about  it.’ 
‘Don’t  let  it  go  another  day’ — ‘The 
logical  time  to  paint  and  varnish  is 
NOW.’  ” 

The  series  of  advertisements  that 
follow  speak  eloquently  of  the  talent 
and  thought  which  have  been  expend- 
ed in  their  preparation.  They  are  far 
and  away  the  best  year’s  advertise- 
ments that  the  campaign  has  put  forth. 
The  campaign  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
to  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
paint  and  varnish  products,  reprints 
of  the  individual  advertisements  at 
cost  for  distribution  to  their  custom- 
ers. 


Guest  (to  country  inn  keeper)  — 
“Landlord,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back?” 
Landlord — “Yeah;  why?” 

Guest — “Well,  you’ll  find  it  in  that 
bed  up  in  No.  17.” 


Stencil  Design — Buds  and  Thorns 
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Painter’s  Liability  for  Injury  to  Pedestrians 

Court  Decisions  Show  That  When  He  Enjoys  the  Status  of  an  Independent  Contractor  He 

Is  Responsible,  Not  Property  Owner 


HE  LAW  reports  disclose  several 
interesting  court  decisions  affect- 
ing the  triangular  relationship  exist- 
ing between  a master  painter,  the  own- 
er or  lessee  of  premises  on  which 
work  is  being  done,  and  a third  person 
injured  in  the  process  of  such  work. 
The  general  rule  of  law  is  that  an  em- 
ployer is  liable  to  a third  person  for  in- 
juries sustained  by  the  latter  through, 
negligence  of  an  employee  acting  in 
the  course  of  his  employment.  And  in 
a broad  sense  one  who  undertakes  to 
paint  another’s  building  is  the  owner’s 
“employee.” 

But  it  is  well  established  law  that  if 
the  painter  is  an  “independent  contrac- 
tor,” the  owner  is  not  liable  to  a third 
person  for  negligent  performance  by 
the  painter  or  the  painter’s  employees, 
where  the  negligence  pertains  to  some 
matter  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  master  painter. 

In  this  respect  the  law  draws  a dis- 
tinction between  a case  where  a mas- 
ter painter  undertakes  for  a lump  sum 
to  do  certain  work,  and  being  respon- 
sible to  the  owner  only  for  the  results 
of  the  work  and  being  entitled  to  use 
his  own  means  of  accomplishing  that 
end,  and  a case  where  a journeyman 
painter  is  employed  to  do  work  under 
the  control  of  his  employer. 

“An  independent  contractor  is  one 
who,  carrying  on  an  independent  bus- 
iness, contracts  to  do  a piece  of  work 
according  to  his  own  methods,  and 
without  being  subject  to  the  control 
of  his  employer  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  result  is  to  be  accomplished, 
but  only  as  to  the  result  of  the  work,” 
says  a legal  authority.  “Generally,  the 
circumstances  which  go  to  show  one 
to  be  an  independent  contractor,  while 
separately  they  may  not  be  conclu- 
sive, are  the  independent  nature  of  his 
business,  the  existence  of  a contract 
for  the  performance  of  a specified  piece 
of  work,  the  agreement  to  pay  a fixed 
price  for  the  work,  the  employment  of 
assistants  who  are  under  his  control, 
the  furnishing  by  him  of  the  necessary 
materials,  and  his  right  to  control  the 
work  while  it  is  in  progress  except  as 
to  the  results. 

“The  test  of  the  relationship  is  the 
right  to  control.  It  is  not  tne  fact  of 
actual  interference  with  the  control, 
but  the  right  to  interfere,  tnat  makes 
the  difference  between  an  independent 
contractor  and  a servant  or  agent.  To 
enlarge  the  test  is  whether  the  em- 
ployee represents  his  employer  as  to 
the  result  of  the  work  only,  or  as  to 
the  means  as  well  as  the  result.  If  the 
employee  is  merely  subject  to  the  con- 


A.  L.  H.  STREET,  Attorney  at  Law 

trol  of  the  employer  as  to  the  means, 
he  is  not  an  independent  contractor. 
But  even  where  an  employer  retains 
control  over  the  mode  and  manner  of 
doing  a specified  portion  of  the  work, 
and  an  injury  results  to  a third  person 
from  the  doing  of  other  portions  of  the 
work,  he  is  not  liable.” 

When  Painter  Is  Liable 

The  general  rule  that  an  owner  is 
not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  in- 
dependent contractor  was  applied  by 
the  Illinois  Court  of  Appeals  in  an  in- 
teresting case  (Geist  vs.  Rothschild  & 
Co.,  90  Illinois  Appellate  Court  Re- 
ports, 324).  Plaintiff  sued  to  recover 
damages  for  injury  resulting  from  the 
falling  of  a coil  of  rope  from  a paint- 
er’s scaffold  suspended  above  the  street 
entrance  to  defendant’s  store  in  Chi- 
cago. It  appeared  in  this  case  that  de- 
fendant awarded  a contract  to  a gen- 
eral contractor  to  do  certain  carpen- 
try and  painting  work  on  the  store 
building.  The  contractor  sublet  the 
painting  part  of  the  contract  to  Nelson 
& Co.,  a reputable  painting  firm. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident,  em- 
ployees of  Nelson  & Co.  were  at  work 
on  a scaffold  suspended  by  ropes  at 
the  third  or  fourth  story.  As  plaintiff 
was  entering  defendant’s  store  a coil 
of  rope  fell  from  the  scaffold,  and 
striking  plaintiff,  seriously  injured  her. 

Holding  that  defendant  was  not  li- 
able, the  Illinois  Appellate  Court  ruled: 

“The  question  presented  for  decision 
is  as  to  whether  the  defendant  store 
owner  is  relieved  from  liability  by  rea- 
son of  having  let  the  work  of  painting 
the  walls  of  his  building  to  an  inde- 
pendent contractor. 

“It  is  conceded  by  counsel  for  plain- 
tiff to  be  the  general  rule  that  the  law 
of  respondeat  superior  [liability  for 
employee’s  negligence]  does  not  apply 
in  a case  where  work  is  submitted  by 
an  employer  to  an  independent  contrac- 
tor; but  said  counsel  assert  that  this 
case  comes  within  a clearly  defined  ex- 
ception to  that  rule — viz.,  that  where 
the  employer  ‘is  under  a primary  obli- 
gation, imposed  by  law  or  by  con- 
tract, to  the  party  injured,  he  cannot 
shift  the  obligation  thus  incurred  to 
an  independent  contractor’ — and  cite 
a number  of  authorities  which  they 
claim  sustain  the  contention. 

“An  examination  of  the  authorities 
cited  by  counsel  fails  to  show,  in  our 
opinion,  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  conceded  by  counsel,  applicable 
to  the  facts  of  the  case  at  bar.  ...  In 
every  case  cited  by  counsel,  except 
those  hereinafter  specially  referred  to, 
it  appears  that  the  injury  caused  was 
upon  the  premises  of  the  parties 
sought  to  be  charged,  or  in  some  pas- 
sageway or  approach  thereto  forming 
a part  of  the  premises. 

“These  cases  are,  therefore,  in  our 
opinion,  not  applicable  to  the  case  at 
bar,  because  here  the  plaintiff  when 
injured  was  upon  the  public  sidewalk, 
not  nearer  than  two  or  three  feet  of 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  "-^£3^ 


the  defendant’s  premises,  and  there 
was  no  duty  or  obligation  on  store 
owner’s  part  to  her  beyond  the  duty 
or  obligation,  if  any,  which  the  defend- 
ant owed  to  any  passerby  upon  the 
sidewalk.  . . . 

“It  is  true  that  the  language  of  the 
courts  in  some  of  the  cases  seems  to 
contemplate  exclusive  possession  of  the 
contractor  of  the  premises  where  he  is 
doing  work  for  the  owner.  . . . 

“But  when  the  question  is  squarely 
before  the  court,  it  has  been  held  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  relieve  the  owner,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  matter  of  posses- 
sion, when  the  contractor  ‘is  in  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  the  premises  upon 
which’  the  work  is  to  be  done,  with  an 
exclusive  control  of  the  work.  . . . 

“In  the  case  at  bar,  as  we  have  seen, 
Nelson  & Co.  had  complete  control  of 
the  wall  of  the  defendant’s  building  at 
the  place  where  they  were  doing  the 
work,  directing  the  men  and  the  man- 
ner of  doing  the  work,  as  well  as  of 
the  appliances  that  were  used. 

“The  fact  that  the  work  was  to  be  in- 
spected by  the  architect  to  see  that  it 
was  done  according  to  the  contract, 
does  not  make  the  defendant  liable.” 

Painter  Fell  on  Pedestrian 

A similar  case  was  submitted  to  the 
St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals  (Press  vs. 
Penny  & Gentles,  134  Missouri  Appeal 
Reports,  121),  and  a decision  in  har- 
mony with  that  of  the  Illinois  Court 
was  announced. 

Defendants  operated  a large  retail 
store  at  the  intersection  of  two  of  St. 
Louis’  busiest  streets.  The  Scott  & 
Wolff  Painting  Co.  was  employed  to 
put  up  and  take  down  all  signs  used 
by  defendants  in  advertising  their 
sales,  etc.  Pursuant  to  this  employ- 
ment the  painting  company  sent  two 
employees  with  ladders  to  remove  a 
large  canvas  sign.  While  standing  on 
a ladder  over  a public  sidewalk,  one  of 
the  employees  fell  from  the  ladder,  in- 
juring plaintiff  who  was  passing  along 
the  sidewalk. 

Claiming  that  the  employee  was  neg- 
ligent, and  that  defendant  store  owners 
were  liable  therefor,  plaintiff  sued  for 
damages.  Trial  of  the  case  resulted  in 
a judgment  in  plaintiff’s  favor,  but  this 
was  reversed  by  the  St.  Louis  Court 
of  Appeals,  for  reasons  stated  in  the 
following  extracts: 

“For  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
main  question  in  the  case,  we  will  as- 
sume that  the  employee  was  negligent, 
and  that  his  negligence  caused  him  to 
fall  upon  and  injure  plaintiff.  The  rule 
of  respondeat  superior  [liability  for 
employee’s  negligence],  as  ordinarily 
understood,  has  no  application  to  the 
facts  of  this  case,  for  the  evidence  is 
all  one  way  that  neither  the  employee 
nor  the  painting  company  was  the  ser- 
vant of  agent  of  defendants  in  or  about 
the  work  of  removing  the  sign. 

“The  evidence  also  is  all  one  way 
that  defendants  did  not  select  the  tools 
or  implements  for  removing  the  sign, 
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or  direct  in  what  manner  it  should  be 
removed.  On  the  contrary,  the  paint- 
ing company,  as  an  independent  con- 
tractor, selected  its  own  time  and  its 
own  tools  and  its  own  servants  for  the 
removal  of  the  sign,  without  consult- 
ing defendants.  Therefore  the  relation 
of  the  painting  company  to  defendants 
is  that  of  an  independent  contractor, 
and  hence  defendants  are  not  liable  for 
the  negligence  of  said  employee,  if  he 
was  negligent. 

“But  the  case  was  not  decided  in 
the  lower  court  upon  the  theory  that 
the  painter  was  defendants’  servant, 
but  upon  the  theory  that  the  work 
was  of  such  a character  as  to  endanger 
the  traveling  public  upon  Washington 
avenue;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  the 
personal  duty  of  defendants  to  super- 
intend the  removal  of  the  sign;  and 
this  duty  being  a personal  one,  de- 
fendants could  not  shift  it  to  an  inde- 
pendent contractor. 

Painter  Decided  on  Methods 

“The  evidence  shows  that  the  sign 
could  not  have  been  removed  by  work- 
ing from  inside  the  building,  for  the 
reason  the  nails  in  its  lower  edge  could 
not  be  reached  by  a person  working 
from  the  windows.  The  placing  of  the 
ladders  on  the  sidewalk  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  sign  temporarily 
obstructed  the  walk,  but  the  obstruc- 
tion was  not  inherently  dangerous, 
nor  did  it  greatly  interfere  with  the  use 
of  the  walk.  Neither  was  plaintiff’s  in- 
jury caused  by  a collision  with  the 
ladder — in  fact,  he  did  not  touch  the 
ladder — therefore  he  cannot  maintain 
his  action  upon  the  theory  that  his  in- 
jury resulted  from  the  erection  of  a 
nuisance  in  a public  street. 

“It  cannot  reasonably  be  asserted 
that  the  placing  of  the  ladder  on  the 
sidewalk  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time 
of  day  described  was  dangerous  to  a 
pedestrian  traveling  on  the  walk,  nor 
that  plaintiff’s  injury  directly  resulted 
from  an  act  called  for  and  made  nec- 


essary by  the  contract  with  the  paint- 
ing company  for  the  removal  of  the 
signs.  The  latter  company  might  have 
used  a swinging  platform  instead  of 
ladders  for  the  workmen  to  stand  upon 
while  removing  the  sign,  and  if  it  had 
done  so,  and  the  painter  had  negli- 
gently fallen  from  the  platform  and 
injured  plaintiff,  it  could  not  be  con- 
tended that  defendants  are  liable. 

“We  think  the  use  of  the  ladders 
was  purely  collateral  to  the  work  to  be 
done;  and  if  the  placing  of  the  ladders 
upon  the  sidewalk  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  injury,  and  was  a wrong- 
ful act,  this  was  the  act  of  the  Scott 
& Wolf  Painting  Co.,  for  which  it,  and 
not  defendants,  is  liable. 

“The  facts  in  this  case  do  not  bring 
it  within  the  doctrine  declared  in  an- 
other case,  wherein  it  is  said:  ‘Lower- 
ing and  raising  the  sign  (a  heavy  one) 
over  the  sidewalk  was  dangerous  to 
pedestrians.’  In  that  case  the  plaintiff 
was  injured  while  the  sign  was  being 
lowered — a dangerous  act  in  itself,  in 
view  of  the  weight  of  the  sign  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  lowered; 
and  being  dangerous,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  defendant  company,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  have  superintended 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  sign. 

“The  rule  is  that  the  defendant 
property  owner  cannot  be  held  liable 
unless  the  acts  called  for  by  the  con- 
tract were  made  necessary  by  that  in- 
strument, and  injury  resulted  there- 
from.” 


Brooklyn  Jobbers  to  Dine 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Paint  Job- 
bers Association  of  Brooklyn  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Bossert,  Hicks  and 
Montague  Streets,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing. Jan.  18,  at  7 P.  M.  Informal  dress 
will  be  observed,  and  a good  time  is 
promised  to  all  who  come.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  from  W.  A.  Robertson 
of  the  Hanlon  & Goodman  Co.,  270 
Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


North  Carolina  Paint 
Law  Repealed 

Ratification  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  the  North  Car- 
olina General  Assembly  was 
given  Dec.  1 5 to  the  bill  repeal- 
ing that  chapter  of  the  laws  of 
1921  which  provided  measures 
to  “prevent  the  fraudulent  sale  of 
paint,  varnish  or  stain,  and  to 
provide  for  inspection  of  the 
same.” 

As  the  signature  of  the  gov- 
ernor is  not  required  in  North 
Carolina  legislation,  the  statute 
stipulating  specific  labeling,  stamp 
taxing,  inspection  of  paints  and 
varnishes  and  the  like,  is  no  long- 
er a law  in  that  State. 


Save  the  Surface  Gives  Aid 
to  Unemployed 

Some  weeks  ago  Herbert  Hoover, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  National  Unemployment 
Conference,  laid  the  serious  unemploy- 
ment situation  before  the  industrial 
leaders  of  the  country,  and  asked  for 
their  co-operation  toward  its  solution. 
The  paint  and  varnish  industry, 
through  the  national  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign,  has  rendered  a prac- 
tical response  to  this  appeal. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Cam- 
paign authorized  the  publication  of  an 
advertisement  that  called  attention  to 
unemployment  conditions,  and  the  ad- 
vantage as  well  as  the  obligation  of 
giving  work  to  the  army  of  out-of- 
works,  particularly  in  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  property  through 
painting. 

This  advertisement  has  appeared  or 
will  appear  in  Literary  Digest,  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  and  Farm  Journal, 
and  a copy  has  been  sent  to  the  pres- 
idents and  secretaries  of  all  paint  clubs, 
the  secretaries  of  master  painters  as- 
sociations, and  to  all  jobbers  and  man- 
ufacturers. 

This  advertisement  has  had  the 
hearty  approval  of  President  S.  R. 
Matlack  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  and  President  E.  H.  Han- 
cock of  the  National  Varnish  Manufac- 
turers’ Association.  Mats  for  news- 
paper use  will  be  furnished  local  man- 
ufacturers and  paint  organizations  at 
request  by  the  office  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign,  Philadelphia. 


Petition  in  Bankruptcy  for  Jer- 
sey City  Dealer 

A petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed 
in  the  Federal  Court  at  Trenton  Dec. 
20  by  Samuel  Katz,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  painting  business  at  106  Oak- 
land Avenue,  Jersey  City.  He  gave 
liabilities  of  $5,000,  of  which  the  only 
item  is  unsecured  claims,  while  the 
assets  are  given  at  $6,445,  the  items 
being  stock  in  trade  of  $2,000,  house- 
hold goods  of  $50,  policies  of  insurance 
of  $4,000,  unliquidated  claims  of  $119, 
deposits  of  moneys  in  banks  and  else- 
where $75.60,  and  property  claimed  to 
be  exempted  of  $200. 
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Is  the  Oil  or  the  Pigment 

the 

Life  of  the  Paint? 

Mr.  Master  Painter:  Are  you  fully  convinced  by  the  results  of  your  own  experience  and 

from  the  knowledge  you  have  acquired  of  Painting  Practices  that  you  can  correctly  answer 
this  question  and  know  why  you  are  right? 

This  is  only  one  of 
Eight  Questions  to  Master  Painters 

asked  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  by  us,  in  the  December  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  in 
our  campaign  for  better,  longer-lasting  results.  All  Progressive  Master  Painters  interested  in 
checking  their  methods  with  up-to-date,  approved  Painting  Practices  are  invited  to  participate. 
Your  convictions  as  to  the  best  materials  to  use  and  methods  for  mixing  will  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  your  fellow  Contractors. 

An  almost  unbelievable  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Master  Painters  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  hundreds  of  Questionnaires  already  returned.  A summary  of  the  best  replies 
will  be  issued  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested. 

Fill  in  your  replies  and  mail  us  the  Questionnaire  and  obtain  a copy  of  our  Booklet, 

PAINT  ENGINEERING 

as  applied  to 
Exterior  House  Painting 

It  contains  a number  of  principles  discovered  in  our  long  experience  and  research  in  paint 
vehicles  and  pigments  which  will  aid  the  Craft  in  the  mixing  and  application  of  Paints  which 
will  be  technically  correct. 

Eight  Master  Painters  will  receive  FREE  SHIPMENTS  of  materials  of  a total  value  of 
$500.00  for  the  8 best  answers  to  these  questions. 


James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Referring  to  The  Painters  Magazine,  January  issue,  I have  mailed  Questionnaire  with  answers  filled  in 
so  far  as  I am  able  to  reply  to  the  various  questions. 

Send  Booklet — PAINT  ENGINEERING  as  applied  to  Exterior  House  Painting;  also  Details  of  Prize  Offer 
for  the  Eight  Best  Answers. 

Name  

Street  Town 

Business  

Only  Master  Painters  who  send  along  their  Business  Card  or  Letter  Head  may  participate  in  the  Prize 
Offer.  All  replies  to  be  considered  must  be  in  by  January  15,  1922. 
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How  to  Handle  the  “Bargain”  Customer 

Suggestive  Hints  for  the  Paint  and  Wallpaper  Dealer  on  the  Psychology  of  Bargain 
Seekers  That  Will  Help  Him  to  Win  Their  Patronage 


HISTORY  does  not  record  what  mer- 
chandising genius  first  applied 
the  principle  of  the  "Last  five  peanuts 
in  the  bag.”  The  last  five  peanuts  in 
the  bag  are  always  the  best  ones,  as 
any  small  boy  will  affirm.  Yet  they 
are  like  all  the  peanuts  which  have 
gone  before — except  that  they  are  the 
last  ones. 

In  the  present  period,  when  a wide- 
spread reaction  to  the  spending  prac- 
tices of  the  war  period  obtains,  I com- 
mend this  somewhat  inexplicable,  yet 
important,  phase  of  human  nature  to 
the  attention  of  the  dealer  in  paints 
and  wallpaper.  The  sight  of  a nearly 
empty  case  of  surface  savers,  of  an 
almost  exhausted  grade  of  brushes,  of 
the  dealer's  supply  of  any  items  near 
the  vanishing  point,  has  a peculiar 
power  to  bring  the  thrift  instinct  to 
the  fore  in  certain  consumers. 

A common  illustration  available  is 
the  typical  bargain  sale.  The  adver- 
tised paucity  of  supply  nearly  always 
guarantees  that  which  it  ostensibly 
aims  to  prevent — the  disappointment 
of  many  customers.  "Only  a few  left,” 
“Only  200  on  sale,”  “Only  one  to  a 
customer,”  and  similar  expressions,  are 
old  standbys  as  desire  stimulators. 

The  same  principle  is  susceptible  of 
every-day  use  in  the  store  which  never 
in  its  existence  has  held  a “bargain 
sale.”  It  can  be  used  time  and  again 
in  dealing  with  the  bargain  instinct 
customer,  the  thrifty  person  whose 
numbers  today  are  so  much  greater 
than  a year  ago. 

In  dealing  with  the  bargain  instinct 
customer  the  following  expressions  are 
potent: 

“This  is  the  last  one  we  have  left, 
Mr.  Jones.” 

“Our  stock  is  very  short — they  have 
gone  fast.” 

“You’re  lucky  to  get  this,  Mrs. 
Brown.  Another  lady  was  looking  at 
it  a few  moments  ago,  and  I am  not 
sure  but  that  the  clerk  half-promised 
it  to  her.  It  is  the  last  one  we  have.” 
No  salesman,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
should  be  allowed  to  use  such  state- 
ments when  they  are  not  true.  The 
point,  however,  is  that  frequent  oppor- 
tunity to  use  them  does  legitimately 
arise  in  every  store. 

Doubtless  the  unconscious  reasoning 
in  connection  with  the  much  depleted 
stock  of  a given  article  is  that  the  de- 
mand must  have  been  very  keen;  ergo, 
there  must  be  unusual  value  in  the  ar- 
ticle. This  reasoning,  more  or  less 
unconsciously,  reinforces  the  appeal 
which  a scant  supply  makes  in  itself. 

NeTv  Goods  Have  Appeal,  Also 

In  connection  with  the  new  ship- 
ment of  goods,  “just  in,”  there  is 
doubtless  unconscious  reasoning  also. 
The  bargain  instinct  customer  feels 
there  is  greater  chance  of  a pleasant 
surprise,  of  a good  buy,  in  the  new 
goods  than  in  those  which  have  been 
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on  hand  for  some  time.  “Here  is  some- 
thing just  in,”  “Just  look  at  these  new 
goods,”  and  similar  “leads”  are  genu- 
ine inducements. 

The  bargain  instinct  customer  likes 
to  have  a choice,  where  choice  is  im- 
portant. A depleted  line  of  goods,  and 
a depleted  stock  of  a single  item,  pro- 
duce two  very  different  reactions.  He 
has  the  feeling  that  the  store  with  a 
limited  line  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  it, 
irrespective  of  the  advantage  to  the 
customer.  The  bargain  instinct  cus- 
tomer will  buy  a certain  article  if  of- 
fered as  one  of  a selection,  when  the 
same  article  offered  as  “all  we  have” 
will  leave  him  cold. 

Away  back  in  the  mind  of  the 
shrewd  buyer,  is  the  feeling  that  one 
buys  well  only  with  effort,  and  coupled 
thereto  is  a willingness  to  expend  such 
effort.  On  the  law  of  averages,  the 
first  thing  offered*  him  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  the  “best  buy,”  according  to  his 
reasoning. 

So  it  is  characteristic  of  this  store 
visitor  that  it  is  usually  much  easier 
to  sell  him  or  her  the  third  or  fourth 
article  offered  than  the  first  or  second. 
It  is  good  salesmanship,  accordingly, 
not  to  offer  the  most  likely  article  first 
— but  hold  it  back  for  later  submis- 
sion. 

Does  the  Store  Buy  Well? 

There  is  one  merchant  in  particular 
the  cautious  customer  likes  to  buy  of 
— the  merchant  who  is  himself  a good 
buyer. 

Right  here  lies  a real  opportunity 
for  “selling”  your  store  to  shrewd  cus- 
tomers, and  keeping  them  “sold.”  The 
retailer  is  a servant  of  the  public,  and 
one  of  his  duties  is  to  buy  goods  as 
advantageously  as  he  can.  The  store 
which  is  careless  in  its  buying,  and 
strives  to  save  itself  by  passing  on  the 
burden  to  the  public,  is  a poorly  man- 
aged store.  On  the  other  hand,  stores 
which  are  skilful  in  their  purchase  are 
found  in  every  community  of  size. 
These  should  emphasize  the  point  with 
bargain  instinct  customers  that  they 
buy  as  well  as  sell. 

One  merchant  of  my  acquaintance 
sees  to  it  that  his  salesmen  keep  alive 
the  tradition  of  the  merchant’s  ability 
as  a buyer.  When  he  goes  on  a buy- 
ing trip,  the  salesmen  let  the  fact  be 
known.  They  tell  the  receptive  cus- 
tomer how  much  time  Mr.  So-and-so 
gives  to  study  of  merchandise  trends; 
how  he  thoroughly  canvasses  the  mar- 
ket; how  he  takes  discounts,  how  he 
persists  in  getting  the  best  possible 
terms. 

His  Great  Weakness 

Of  course,  the  chief  failing  of  the 
bargain  instinct  customer  is  his  in- 
ability to  weigh  price  in  relation  to 
quality — although  only  by  such  com- 
parison is  true  value  arrived  at.  He 
is  apt  to  be  super-sensitive  to  price, 
and  price  comparison. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  " 


A good  many  stores  selling  “cheap” 
goods  at  a low  price  have  left  the  cus- 
tomer to  make  his  own  inference  of 
value.  Similarly,  many  stores  selling 
quality  merchandise  have  done  too 
little  to  justify  their  prices  by  show- 
ing them  to  be  in  line  with  value. 

I heard  a good  merchant  say  to  his 
customer:  “This  article  has  quality 
all  through  it.  Of  course,  a good  ar- 
ticle can  be  over-priced  as  well  as  a 
poor  article,  but  at  the  price,  this  is 
real  value.”  And  he  went  on  with  an 
explanation  which  sold  that  customer, 
who  might  be  classed  as  a “tough  one.” 

The  average  paint  and  wallpaper 
store  which  is  well  managed,  which 
does  not  strive  to  get  high  prices, 
which  buys  well  and  accompanies  its 
distribution  with  courtesy  and  a sin- 
cere desire  to  serve,  can  handle  suc- 
cessfully the  large  and  growing  class 
of  bargain  customers — provided  cer- 
tain streaks  in  his  nature  are  under- 
stood, and  the  store  selling  strategy 
adapted  to  them. 

In  conclusion  it  is  pertinent  to  as- 
sert that  the  dealer  who  knows  how  to 
sell  bargain  instinct  customers  in  the 
period  now  upon  us  is  going  to  roll  up 
a much  larger  volume  of  business  than 
his  competitor  who  follows  the  line  of 
lesser  resistance  by  ignoring  this  nu- 
merous class,  or  resenting  their  atti- 
tude. 


Harold  Rowe  Is  Married 

Harold  Rowe  was  the  recipient  of 
numerous  congratulations  from  his 
friends  in  the  trade  on  the  occasion  of 
his  recent  wedding  to  Miss  Katherine 
C.  Potter  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  that  town  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  15.  After  a reception 
at  the  South  Orange  Tennis  Club,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rowe  enjoyed  a honeymoon 
trip,  and  on  their  return  took  up  their 
residence  in  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

As  nearly  every  one  knows,  Harold 
Rowe  is  the  son  of  Vice  President  R.  P. 
Rowe  of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  and  is 
also  identified  with  that  company. 
Harold  is  a highly  popular  member 
of  the  New  York  Paint  Club,  the  New 
York  Travelers  Association,  and  other 
trade  organizations,  and  one  of  the 
best  golfers  in  the  industry. 


Painting  Department  Opens  at 
Delgado  School 

At  the  splendid  new  Isaac  Delgado 
Central  Trades  School  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  which  was  opened  last  July,  a 
painting  department  has  just  been 
started.  Day  and  night  classes  are 
being  organized,  and  the  courses  given 
are  pictorial  sign  painting,  stage 
scenery  and  interior  decorating. 

There  are  fifteen  students  enrolled 
at  night,  mostly  for  sign  painting,  and 
five  in  the  day,  some  of  whom  are  in- 
terior decorating  students. 
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Flying 


S one  body,  united  in  a common  pur- 
pose, the  master  painters  associations, 
local,  state  and  international,  join  all  other 
paint  and  varnish  interests  and  go  into  the 
new  year  with  a flying  start  of  concerted 
action  to  “Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and 
Varnish  Year.” 

Three  action-breeding  Save  the  Surface  ad- 
vertisements are  now  on  the  news-stands  or 
will  be  this  month.  “Have  your  interior 
painting  done  this  winter  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment,” is  the  public-spirited  appeal  of 
one  of  them  in  December  17th  Literary 
Digest,  January  7th  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  February  Farm  Journal.  The  $i,ooo 


Prise  Contest  advertisement  is  in  December 
31st  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  in  Farm 
Journal  and  American  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary. The  advertisement  on  Save  the  Sur- 
face as  a matter  of  Thrift  appears  during 
National  Thrift  Week  in  the  January  21st 
issue  of  Literary  Digest. 


Read  these  advertisements.  Show  them  to 
prospective  customers.  They  are  reaching 
worth-while  property  owners  in  your  com- 
munity and  will  be  a great  stimulus  for 
record-breaking  January  painting  contracts, 
hollow  them  up.  Make  them  work  for  you. 

Make  January  your  greatest  January. 


Make 
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Convention  Notice  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 

T o the  Members  of  Our  Society.  Dear  Sir: 

y OU  WENT  to  the  rest,  noiv  come  to  the  best — for  that  is  just  what  • 
the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators of  Connecticut  is  going  to  be — the  best  convention  we  have  ever  had ! 

The  convention  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb. 
22-23.  1 he  Committee  in  charge  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  pul 

across  the  greatest,  most  interesting,  instructive  and  pleasantest  convention 
in  the  history  of  this  Society.  Some  new  innovations  will  be  introduced 
for  your  pleasure  and  entertainment,  as  well  as  for  your  serious  considera- 
tion. Our  Program  Committee  promises  some  surprises  in  the  line  of  speak- 
ers and  the  subjects  they  will  introduce. 

We  n >ant  the  ladies — not  only  for  one  day,  but  both  days.  The  ladies 
of  New  Haven  have  laid  out  a most  elaborate  program.  There  will  be 
lunches,  theater  parties,  sight-seeing  tours,  including  a tour  of  the  new 
Harkness  Memorial  of  Yale,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  wonderful 
buildings  in  the  world.  This  tour  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  a special 
guide  from  Yale  University.  Nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  make  this 
Convention,  from  the  ladies’  standpoint  especially,  the  event  of  the  winter 
months. 

“All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy.”  How  true!  So  put 
your  house  in  order,  forget  your  business  cares  (goodness  knows  you  have 
enough  of  them,  but  leave  them  on  the  shelf  for  two  days),  and  come  to 
the  convention  that  you  will  always  remember  with  pleasure. 

T wo  great  days — Feb.  22  and  23.  And  don't  forget— business  all 
day,  but  at  night — Oh  boy;  Feb.  22,  smoker.  Feb.  23,  some  banquet — 
then  watch  out. 

Remember,  Two  days — so  engage  your  rooms  in  advance. 

CRAFTS  EXHIBIT. — Several  cash  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
exhibit  by  a Master  Painter  for  any  piece  of  work  that  is  used  in  the 
house  or  a part  of  the  house.  Your  exhibit  must  be  finished  by  you  or  in 
your  shop.  Bring  along  your  exhibit  and  win  a prize! 

C.  H.  MARSH,  General  Chairmai  , 


Cleveland  Painters  Hold 

Conrad  Krause,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Contracting  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators Association  of  Cleveland,  in- 
forms our  readers  that  the  association 
members  held  their  annual  dinner 
and  dancing  party  at  Gray’s  Armory, 
Thursday,  Dec.  15.  The  dinner  was 
served  in  the  ball  room,  with  nearly 
100  persons  present.  After  the  dinner 
the  floor  was  cleared  for  dancing. 

During  the  intermission  all  retired 
to  the  club  rooms  on  the  floor  below, 
where  a raffle  was  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  disabled  soldiers.  This 
proved  to  be  a rousing  and  enthusias- 
tic event.  The  winners  received  dolls, 
or  fancy  baskets  filled  with  canned 
goods  and  other  eatables.  When  the 
time  came  for  going  home,  it  looked 
as  though  everyone  had  been  to  the 
market  and  had  purchased  a supply  of 
provisions. 

The  second  American  Building  Show 
Exposition  will  be  held  in  the  new 
Cleveland  Public  Auditorium  in  Janu- 
ary, for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
business  in  the  building  industry.  The 
idea  is  fostered  by  the  members  of 
the  Builders  Exchange.  The  local  Con- 
tracting Painters  Association  has  in- 
dorsed the  movement  by  renting  space 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the 
painting  and  decorating  trade  and 
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business,  which  is  necessarily  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  building  industry. 

On  Dec.  7 the  annual  election  of  offi- 
cers of  the  association  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: George  D.  Cornell,  president; 
Earl  D.  Flood,  vice-president;  Conrad 
Krause,  secretary-treasurer. 

A Kansas  City  Club  is  being  formed 
among  the  Cleveland  painters,  to  at- 
tend the  big  convention. 


Ohio  Paint  Dealers  Cannot  Sell 

Denatured  Alcohol 

Denatured  alcohol  may  no  longer  be 
sold  in  Ohio  by  any  dealers  other  than 
retail  druggists.  This  is  the  recent 
dictum  of  Attorney-General  J.  G.  Price, 
in  interpreting  the  Wendt  Poison  act 
at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Phar- 
macy. The  law  imposes  a penalty  of  a 
fine  of  $50  to  $200. 

This  termination  of  sales  of  indus- 
trial alcohol  especially  for  use  in  au- 
tomobile radiators  and  in  the  painting 
trade,  by  garages  and  paint  stores,  has 
brought  a storm  of  protest.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee by  the  paint  clubs  of  the  State, 
with  H.  I.  Peffer,  Western  manager  for 
the  U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  as 
chairman,  to  confer  with  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Board  of  Pharmacy. 
The  committee  was  to  meet  the  board 
January  11. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  ' 


Hotel  Rates  for  Connecti- 
cut Convention 
Taft  Hotel 

Single  room,  without  bath,  $3  per  day. 
Single  room,  with  bath,  $3.50  per  day. 
Double  room,  without  bath,  $5  per  day. 
Double  room,  with  bath,  $6  per  day. 

Garde  Hotel 

Single  room,  without  bath,  $2.50  per 
day. 

Double  room,  without  bath,  $4  per  day. 
Single  room,  with  bath,  $3  or  $3.50  per 
day. 

Double  room,  with  bath,  $5  or  $6  per 
day. 

It  is  suggested  that  double  rooms  be 
used  as  much  as  possible. 


Canadian  News  Notes 

TORONTO,  DEC.  31. — Business  con- 
ditions changed  little  during  the  clos- 
ing month  of  the  year.  Few  of  the 
master  painters  added  to  their  bank 
account  during  1921,  but  all  are  hoping 
that  1922  will  make  amends.  “Boost, 
boost,  boost!”  is  the  slogan  that  will 
make  the  dawning  year  the  biggest  in 
the  paint  trade. 

The  material  market  remained  fea- 
tureless during  December.  Linseed  oil 
is  selling  at  84c.  and  87c.  per  imperial 
gallon,  respectively,  for  raw  and  boiled 
in  barrel  lots.  Turpentine  is  quoted 
at  $1.20  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel 
lots.  White  lead,  ground  in  oil,  is 
offered  at  $13.25  per  100  lbs.  in  ton 
lots. 

Varnishes  and  brushes  remain  un- 
changed on  a firm  basis.  Colors  in  oil 
and  japan  are  maintaining  their  for- 
mer stiff  figures,  with  little  indication 
of  weakening.  The  general  tone  of 
the  market  is  steady,  with  immediate 
prospect  of  weakening. 

Miss  Marjory  Dougall,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Dougall,  won  the 
$25  prize  offered  by  the  Business  Men’s 
Association  of  the  Bloor  and  Bathurst 
Street  section  of  this  city,  for  the  best 
essay  on  “Why  My  Parents  Should 
Shop  in  the  District.”  Mr.  Dougall  is 
a well  known  painter,  and  a former 
vice  president  of  the  Toronto  Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Robert  Orr,  mother-in-law  of  T. 
W.  Aldrich,  past  president  of  the  To- 
ronto Association,  passed  away  peace- 
fully on  Dec.  22,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
88.  She  was  beloved  by  a wide  circle 
of  friends,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
local  master  painters  is  extended  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldrich. 

Canada  expects  to  have  a good  rep- 
resentation at  the  International  con- 
vention in  Kansas  City  in  February. 
President  Phinnemore  is  booming  the 
convention,  and  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reminding  the  master  paint- 
ers and  decorators  of  Canada  of  the 
coming  event. 


Unreasonable 

Customer  (in  eating  house) — “’Ere, 
take  this  back,  guv-nor — there’s  three 
flies  in  it.” 

Proprietor  (with  heat) — “Well,  what 
d’yer  expect  fer  a penny — butterflies?” 
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Program  of  New  York  State  Convention 

At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16-18 


SECRETARY  CARL  H.  DABEL- 
^ STEIN  of  the  New  York  State  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators 
Association  has  sent  out  the  complete 
program  for  the  business  sessions  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Convention, 
which  will  take  place  in  the  city  of 
Rochester  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  Jan.  16,  17  and  18. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  states  that  he  is  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  New  York 
city  and  vicinity  sojourners  to  the  con- 
vention, to  leave  that  city  in  a special 
car  about  noon  of  Sunday,  the  15th. 
All  those  who  contemplate  the  trip 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  State  are 
advised  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Secre- 
tary. His  address  is  156  West  99th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Program 

1.  Call  to  Order. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Address  of  Welcome  by  Mayor  of 

Rochester. 

4.  Address  of  President. 

5.  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

6.  Appointment  of  Committees — (a) 

Resolution,  (b)  Credentials,  (c) 
President’s  Address,  (d)  Memo- 
rial to  Deceased  Members. 

7.  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Board 

Meeting. 

8.  Report  of  Delegates  to  Interna- 

tional Convention. 

9.  Report  of  Executive  Board  Mem- 

ber to  International  Association. 

10.  “The  American  Shop”- — By  Wil- 

liam H.  Oliver,  member  of  Con- 
tracting Painters  and  Deco- 
rators’ Association,  City  of  New 
York. 

11.  “Overhead  Expense  and  the  Du- 

plication of  Same” — By  Leo  F. 
Schultz  of  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  Nas- 
sau County  Association. 

12.  “Price  Fixing  and  Its  Economic 

Aspects  in  Human  Affairs” — By 
William  F.  King  of  the  Buffalo 
Association  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators. 

13.  “Estimating” — By  George  Whigelt 

of  the  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators’ Association  of  Staten 
Island. 

14.  “Our  Trade  School” — By  A.  H.  M. 

Rogers,  honorary  member  of  the 
Association  of  Master  Painters 
.and  Decorators  of  the  City  of 
Rochester. 

15.  Report  from  each  Local  Associa- 

tion of  its  Activities  in  Voca- 
tional Training. 

16.  “The  Possibilities  of  Increasing 

the  Membership  of  the  State  As- 
sociation by  Dividing  It  into 
Zones” — By  William  Bachman, 
of  the  Watertown  Association  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators. 

17.  Assigned  to  Brooklyn  Decorative 

Employers’  Association. 

18.  Talk  on  “Wall  Paper  and  Public- 

ity”-— By  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Penning- 


ton of  the  Allied  Wall  Paper  In- 
dustry. 

19.  Address  on  “Zinc  and  Zinc  Oxides” 

— By  Homer  W.  Hendricks  of 
the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  our  associate 
members. 

20.  Report  of  Legislative  Committee. 

21.  Report  of  Committee  on  Presi- 

dent’s Address. 

22.  Report  of  Committee  on  Memorials 

of  Deceased  Members. 

23.  Report  of  Committee  on  Resolu- 

tions. 

24.  Report  of  Committee  on  Creden- 

tials. 

25.  Report  of  Trustees. 

26.  New  Business. 

27.  Election  of  Officers. 

28.  Election  of  Executive  Board. 

29.  Election  of  Member  to  the  Interna- 

tional Executive  Board. 

30.  Election  of  One  Trustee  for  Three 

Years. 

31.  Election  of  Delegates  to  Interna- 

tional Convention. 

32.  Selection  of  Place  of  Holding  Next 

Convention. 

33.  Unfinished  Business. 

34.  Installation  of  Officers. 

35.  Adjournment. 


HE  following  self-explanatory  letter, 
with  its  accompanying  notice, 
should  prove  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest to  the  painting  trade  in  gen- 
eral. Only  last  month  the  New  Jersey 
Master  Painters’  Association  appointed 
a special  committee  to  attend  the  next 
convention  of  the  Architects’  Associa- 
tion in  that  State,  with  a view  to  ob- 
taining a closer  mutual  understanding 
in  regard  to  painting  contracts;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Architectural 
League  of  New  York  will  include  the 
contracting  painters  in  their  plans: 
Editor  The  Painters’  Magazine: 

The  Architectural  League  of  New 
York,  which  has  a very  large  mem- 
bership, and  includes  within  its  mem- 
bership all  of  the  leading  architects, 
etc.,  has  developed  a policy  of  bring- 
ing together  all  of  the  allied  arts  and 
sciences  that  go  into  the  construction 
of  a building. 

In  other  words,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  bring  forcibly  before  the  ar- 
chitects, who  literally  have  in  their 
hands  the  control  of  all  of  the  devel- 
opments of  buildings  for  New  York, 
and  the  majority  of  the  country,  for 
that  matter,  what  is  being  done  by 
the  paint  concerns;  and  in  turn  a 
strong  endeavor  is  being  undertaken 
to  create  a sympathetic  relationship 
between  the  paint  trade  and  the  ar- 
chitects, so  that  there  can  be  co-opera- 
tion based  on  mutual  understanding. 

It  is  expected  that  this  policy  is 
going  to  bring  about  a very  beneficial 
result,  and  for  that  reason  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  bringing  to 
your  notice  from  time  to  time  any 
matter  of  the  nature  that  we  of  the 


Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Committee 
for  1922 

John  P.  Thorny  has  been  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Finance  and  Audit 
Committee  of  the  National  Clean  Up, 
Paint  Up  Campaign,  and  William  J. 
Phelan  has  been  re-elected  treasurer. 

The  new  committee  in  charge  of 
the  campaign  is  composed  as  follows: 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Asso- 
ciation, John  P.  Thorny;  alternate,  W. 
A.  Alpers,  Cleveland ; Paint  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  of  the  United 
States,  H.  P.  Fritsch;  alternate,  S.  B. 
Robinette,  Cleveland;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Paint  Jobbers,  J.  W.  Bray; 
alternate.  Geo.  E.  Watson,  Chicago; 
International  Association  of  Master 
Painters,  John  Lane;  alternate,  H.  W. 
Rubins,  Minneapolis. 

All  the  present  members,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Lane,  are  former 
members  of  the  committee,  veterans  in 
the  campaign,  and  Mr.  Lane’s  interest 
already  displayed  assures  a closer  con- 
tact with  the  master  painters  than  has 
heretofore  been  possible. 


PEACE  WITHOUT  VICTORY 
Magistrate — “Can’t  this  case  be  set- 
tled out  of  court?” 

Mulligan — “Sure,  sure;  that’s  what 
we  were  trying  to  do,  your  honor,  when 
the  police  interfered.” — United  Pres- 
byterian. 


league  would  feel  would  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers.  I am  enclosing  a 
short  story  on  this  policy,  which  if 
you  could  make  use  of,  I know  would 
be  very  much  appreciated  by  my  fel- 
low members  and  myself. 

Faithfully  yours, 

ALFRED  C.  BOSSOM, 
Chairman,  Public  Information  Com- 
mittee, Architectural  League  of  New 
York. 

Exhibition  of  Paint  Products 

The  Architectural  League  of  New 
York,  at  No.  215  West  57th  Street,  last 
year  held  an  extensive  exhibition  for 
a month  in  the  south  wing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  It  was  there 
realized  that  co-ordination  of  the  arts, 
trades  and  sciences  which  go  to  make 
the  completed  structure  would  benefit 
materially  by  more  direct  attention. 

For  that  reason  an  aggressive  policy 
has  been  adopted  of  bringing  the  vari- 
ous paint  concerns  to  the  architects, 
and  the  architects  to  the  paint  con- 
cerns, so  that,  they  shall  mutually  un- 
derstand what  each  can  produce,  and 
the  advantages  the  designer  will  get 
by  having  this  knowledge. 

The  results  of  this  getting  together 
should  prove  a great  benefit  not  only 
to  the  paint  trade  and  the  architects, 
but  to  the  general  public,  and  it  is 
with  this  idea  in  view  that  periodical 
exhibitions  are  held  in  the  league’s 
rooms  at  215  West  57th  Street,  where 
paint  products  are  being  displayed, 
and  which  are  open  not  only  to  the 
members  of  the  architectural  profes- 
sion, but  also  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  dates  of  these  various  exhibitions 
will  be  announced  later. 


Architectural  League  of  New  York  to  Create 

Sympathetic  Relations  with  the  Paint  Trade 


Mahe  1922  the  Greatest^ fciiat  and  \krnisb  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  ibrdoubhng  the  industry  by  19K' 
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Hammar  White  Lead 

Absolutely  "Pure 

IN  THE  KEG  WITH  THE  RED  BAND 

In  the  store,  in  the  shop  or  on  the  job  with  the  lid 
removed,  Hammar  White  Lead  is  identified  by  the 
bright  red  band  encircling  the  keg. 

It  is  a mark  of  distinction,  representing  white  lead 
corroded  only  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process,  ground 
only  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  having  a reputation  with 
master  painters  that  is  irreproachable. 

Distributed  to  the  trade  by  paint  job- 
bers located  in  all  the  principal  trading 
centers  of  the  country. 

Hammar  Bros.  White  Lead  Co. 

2119  Railway  Exchange  Building 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Buy 

Hammar 
White  Lead 

from  your  dealer 
or  paint  supply 
house. 
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Market  Prices  — a Guide  to  Buyers 

Prices  quoted  under  this  heading  are  those  charged  to  Master  Painters,  and 
represent  New  York  Market  Prices,  corrected  to  the  first  of  the  current  month 


rpHE  BOARDS  of  the  two  companies 
which  are  the  largest  producers 
of  lead  pigments  in  the  United  States 
held  meetings  during  December;  and 
after  discussing  the  matter,  decided  to 
make  no  price  changes  at  this  time. 
There  had  been  a good  deal  of  gossip 
concerning  lower  prices  for  leads,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pig  lead  mar- 
ket has  been  firm  for  a long  time. 

The  fact  that  no  reductions  were 
made  stiffened  other  pigments,  and  in 
most  lines  of  the  paint  industry  prices 
held  steady  during  the  last  month  of 
the  year,  so  that  the  new  year  begins 
with  paint  materials  at  recent  levels. 
However,  prices  are  much  lower  than 
they  were  a year  ago,  and  this  is  the 
case  in  almost  every  line. 

The  paint  industry  is  undoubtedly 
expecting  a very  good  year,  and  there 
seems  to  be  solid  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  such  expectations.  In- 
dications are  not  lacking  that  a large 
amount  of  new  construction  work  will 
get  under  way  early  in  the  year,  in 
many  sections  of  the  country;  and  the 
paint  industry  has  planned  the  most 
active  sort  of  campaign  for  1922,  to  en- 
courage repainting. 

Paint  materials  must  be  bought  be- 
fore the  paints  are  made,  and  it  is  to 
the  paint  material  market  that  it  is 
natural  to  turn  when  attempting  to 
form  an  idea  of  probable  consumption. 
There  was  a fair  business,  for  the  sea- 
son, in  most  lines  of  paint  materials 
during  December.  But  the  last  month 
of  the  year  is  not  a period  of  heavy 
buying  in  this  line,  and  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness placed. 

There  was  still  a disposition  to  hold 
back  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  buy 
cheaper.  If  the  statements  of  produc- 
ers are  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value, 
however,  they  have  no  intention  of  ma- 
terially lowering  their  prices  before 
the  spring  season. 

They  claim  there  has  been  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  production  upon 
which  to  base  lower  quotations;  that 
pigment  and  color  makers  are  in  many 
instances  paying  more  for  the  raw  ma- 
terials they  use  than  when  present 
prices  were  made;  also  that  they  are 
paying  just  as  much  for  labor. 

It  will  cost  less  to  paint  this  spring 
than  last,  and  the  people  are  being 
educated  in  the  economy  and  protec- 
tion represented  by  the  paint  brush. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  leaders  of  the 
paint  industry  this  will  be  the  greatest 
paint  and  varnish  year,  provided  there 
is  something  approaching  normal  con- 
sumption by  the  big  industries. 

Alcohol 

Alcohol,  ethyl,  188  proof,  bbl.. 


* gal. 

4.65 

@ 4.75 

190  proof,  bbl....  ^ gal. 

4.70 

@ 

4.80 

methyl,  95  per  cent.,  drums. 

gal. 

57 

® 

58 

barrels  ^ gal. 

62 

63 

97  per  cent.,  drums 

3ft  gal. 

62 

63 

barrels  39  gal. 

67 

® 

68 

purified,  drums ...  .39  gal. 

75 

® 

78 

barrels  gal. 

85 

87 

denatured,  completely,  No. 

5,  bbls $ gal. 

43 

@ 

47 

special  No.  1,  bbls.^P  gal. 

43 

® 

47 

Colors,  Dry 

(100  to  500  lb.  lots) 

BLACKS 


Cents 
per  pound. 

Bone,  powdered 7%@  8 

Black  oxide  of  iron 6 @ 25 

Carbon  gas,  in  bags 18  @ 25 

Charcoal,  willow,  powd 9 @ 10 

common  6 @ — 

Drop,  powdered 10  ® 20 

Lampblack  18  @ 45 

Vine  7 @ 10 

Ivory,  powdered 20  @ 30 

Mineral  black,  bbls 2 @ 3 

Keystone  filler,  bbls 2 ® 2% 

BLUES 

Bronze,  powd 60  @ 65 

Celestial,  powd 15  @ 20 

Chinese,  powd 60  @ 65 

Milori,  500-lb.  lots 50  @ — 

Prussian,  powd 60  @ 65 

Soluble,  powd 00  @ 70 

Ultramarine,  powd 15  @ 40 

imported,  quoted 20  ® 40 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  7 @ 16 

American,  raw  or  burnt....  414@  5 

Spanish,  brown 3 @ 3y% 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt...  5%®  6ya 

American,  powd..  raw  or 

burnt  4 @ 5 

Vandyke  brown  (offered  in 

casks),  imported,  genuine  6 @ 7 

domestic,  in  bbls 4 @ 

GREENS 

Chrome,  light,  chemically  pure..  32  @ 35 

medium  37  @ 40 

dark  40  @ 50 

Commercial  13ya@  — 

Grinders’  14  ® 16 

Jobbers’  8V6<§>  — 

Paris  green,  in  bulk,  arsenic, 

kegs  23  @ — 

Verdigris,  French 30  @ 32 

REDS 

Alizarine  lake  2.75  @ — 

Carmine,  No.  40,  11-lb.  tins 4.75  @ — 

Amaranth  4.40  @ 4.50 

Crocus  martus Hi®  5 

Indian  red  English,  pure 15  @ 16 

American,  pure 13  @ 14 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 12  (§>  15 

native,  powd.,  in  bbls 5 @ 554 

Para  red,  concentrated,  accord- 
ing to  quantity 2.00  @ 2.25 

toners,  in  25-lb.  lots 1.60  @ 1.80 

commercial  25  @ 30 

Purple,  lake 20  @ 25 

Rose,  pink 30  @ 35 

lake  35  ® 45 

Toluidine,  toner  '. ...  3.10  @ 3.25 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 25  ® 35 

Venetian  red,  high  grade 5 @ 6 

Vermilion,  English-A  merl  can 

make,  in  25-lb.  sacks 90  @ — 


YELLOWS 


Chrome,  chem.  pure,  in  bbls 19  ® 20 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade,  in  bbls.  15  @ 20 

Oxide  of  iron,  yellow,  in  bbls....  8 @ 10 

Ocher,  French,  citron,  100-lb.  lots  4 @ 5 

casks  3 <§)  4 

American  strong  4 @ — 

golden,  best  7 ® 9 

Zinc,  yellow  40  @ — 


Colors  in  Oil 


Ground  pure  In  pure  linseed  oil  and  packed 
net  weight.  Put  up  in  1,  5,  1254  and  25-pound 
cans  and  100-lb.  kegs. 


BLACKS 

Coach  ^ lb. 

Drop  

Lamp 

No.  1 

Lettering 

BLUES 

Chinese  ® lb. 

Bulletin  

Cobalt  

Prussian  

No.  1 

Ultramarine  

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt.... 
Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt. . . . 
Vandyke  


35 

® 

40 

28 

9 

35 

28 

@ 

35 

32 

@ 

40 

45 

@ 

50 

90 

9 

1.00 

61 

@ 

70 

45 

9 

60 

90 

@ 

1.00 

65 

@ 

67 

50 

9 

60 

25 

@ 

30 

24 

@ 

28 

35 

9 

40 

GREENS 


Bottle  

35 

20 

40 

Bronze  

Chrome,  chem, 
to  shade 

pure,  according 

commercial, 

20  to  25%  color 

20 

Permanent  

35 

37 

24 

50 

25 

40 


REDS 

American  vermilion ^ lb. 

Brick,  flat  and  gloss 

C.  P.  English  vermilion 

No.  1 

Indian  . 

Rose  lake 

Rose  pink 

Turkey  

Tuscan  

Venetian  


YELLOWS 

C.  P.  chrome ^ lb 

No.  1 

Dutch  pink 

French  ocher,  pure 

Golden  ocher,  pure 

Washed  .' 


40 

@ 

42 

22 

@ 

24 

Nominal 

Nominal 

30 

@ 

35 

60 

@ 

67 

55 

@ 

60 

70 

@ 

80 

40 

9 

45 

20 

® 

25 

28 

9 

30 

38 

9 

40 

34 

9 

38 

18 

9 

25 

25 

9 

30 

21 

9 

23 

Cherry  . . . 
Dark  oak. 
Light  oak 
Mahogany 
Walnut  . . 


GRAINING  COLORS 
3ft  lb. 


31 

31 

31 

31 

31 


34 

34 

34 

34 

34 


Dryers 


Aluminum,  oleate,  fused 

palmitate,  precipitated 

resinate,  precipitated 

stearate,  precipitated 

Calcium,  linoleate 

resinate.  precipitated 

stearate,  precipitated 

Cobalt,  acetate 

carbonate  

hydrate  

linoleate,  solid 

paste  drier 

resinate,  fused 

precipitated  

Lead,  acetate 

linoleate.  solid 

oxide  (litharge) 

resinate,  fused 

precipitated  

Manganese,  borate,  chem.  pure. 

technical  

oxide,  85  per  cent 

resinate,  fused 

precipitated  

sulphate  (anhydrous)  

Zinc,  carbonate 

resinate,  fused  

precipitated  

sulphate  crystals 

stearate,  precipitated 


18 

25 
13 

26 
8 ( 
13 
26 

1.15 

2.10 

2.75 


20 

28 

15 

28 

10 

15 

28 


58 

9 



30 

9 

— 

20 

9 

— 

50 

9 

— 

15 

9 

17% 

28 

9 

32 

Nominal 


8 

9 

11 

15 

9 

17 

35 

9 

40 

25 

9 

30 

5V£@ 

6% 

9 

9 

11 

14 

9 

17 

13 

9 

15 

16 

9 

20 

8 

9 

10 

16 

9 

18 

4%@ 

5V4 

28 

9 

32 

Dryers,  Liquid  and  Japan 


Brown  japan ^ gal.  2.50  ® 

Bronze  liquid 2.50  @ 

Coach  grinders’  japan 5.75  @ 

Coach  painters’  japan 3.00  @ 

Japan  gold  size 4.25  @ 

Liquid  dryer 2.75  @ 

Turpentine  japan 5.75  @ 

White  japan 2.75  @ 


Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and 

as  the  first  step  toward  ^doubling  the 
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You’re  Responsible  for  the  Result- 
Which  Shall  it  Be? 


Finished  with 
ordinary 
white  enamel 


Finished  with 

fCuamze 

WHITE  ENAMEL 


half 


the 


other 


Half  of  the  piece  of  wood 
shown  above  was  finished  with  three 
coats  of  KYANIZE  WHITE  ENAMEL, 
similarly  finished  with  another  enamel. 

After  six  months’  exposure  to  the  elements,  during  which  it  was  subjected  to  wind, 
rain,  hail,  heat,  cold  and  ice,  the  panel  was  inspected.  The  Kyanize  half  was  un- 
changed, having  retained  its  whiteness,  luster  and  porcelain -like  surface,  while  the 
other  half  was  badly  cracked  and  in  many  places  the  enamel  had  peeled  off. 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  ENAMEL  IN  THE  WORLD 


The  leading  Painters  of  the  country  are  today  'specifying  KYANIZE  WHITE 
ENAMEL  because  of  its  great  beauty,  durability  and  economy.  It  is  a beautiful 
white,  and  uAU  remain  so;  it  positively  will  not  crack,  chip  or  peel,  and  is  absolutely 
waterproof;  it  covers  nearly  double  the  surface  of  ordinary  enamels  and  flows  with 
such  freedom  under  the  brush  that  much  of  the  expense  of  application  is  saved. 

PAINTERS — SEND  FOR  THIS  SAMPLE  PANEL 

If  you  are  not  now  specifying  Kyanize,  you  should  know  more  of  this  high  grade  product.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a sample  panel  and  our  booklet,  “Kyanize — Its  Important  Place  in 
Recent  Eastern  Architecture,”  if  you’ll  tell  us  you  are  interested.  This  is  interesting,  valuable 
material — send  for  it  today. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Warehouse  and  Office: 

1151  Mission  Street  Everett  Station  Boston  49,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


CHICAGO 

Warehouse  and  Office: 
519  W.  Roosevelt  R<L 


WHITE 

ENAMEL 
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Glues 


Extra,  white 


30 

@ 

40 

22 

@ 

28 

18 

@ 

32 

15 

@ 

20 

16 

@ 

22 

12 

@ 

18 

10 

& 

15 

1.40 

@ 

2.00 

Foot  stock  

Brown  

Common  bone  

Fish  glue,  in  bbls.  of  50  gals... 


Gold  and  Other  Leaf 

Gold  leaf,  XX  deep,  3%  x 3%  in. 

99  pkg.12.75  @14.00 

ordinary,  3%  x 3%  in 

^ pkg.11.50  @13.00 
Silver  leaf,  domestic,  3%  x 3%  in. 

^ pkg.  3.25  @ 3.50 

imported,  3%  x 3%  in 

^ pkg.  2.50  @ 3.00 
Aluminum  leaf,  d1/*  x 5V6  in.... 

pkg.  1.50  @ 1.75 
Composition  metal  leaf,  5V2  x 5% 

in ^ pkg.  1.50  @ 1.75 

Package  consists  of  500  leaves, 
in  books  of  25  leaves  each.  Prices 
subject  to  a discount  of  2 per 
cent,  for  cash. 

Gums 

These  quotations  are  for  one  or 
more  case  lots. 

DAMMAR 

Batavia  or  Padang ^ lb.  30  @ — 

Singapore,  No.  1 24  @ — 

No.  2 16  @ — 

No.  3 20  @ — 

EAST  INDIA  COPAL 

Bold,  pale & lb.  20  @ — 

B or  black 12  @ — 

KAURI 

B extra W lb.  43  @ — 

B No.  1 35  @ — 

B No.  2 28  @ — 

Chips  20  @ — 


Dust 


White,  bold ^ lb. 

Nubs,  pale 


10 


Chios 


Prime 

Nubs 

Chips 


Tar, 

Pitch 


kiln 

lots 


PONTINAK 


PITCH 

burned,  in  barrel 
^ lb. 


SHELLAC 


D.  C 

V.  S.  O 

Diamond  I 

Superfine,  orange 
Fine  orange  .... 
Medium  orange  . . 

T.  N 

A.  C.  garnet 

Button  

Bleached,  ground 
bone  dry  . . . 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

.30  lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 


22  @ 

— 

16  @ 

— 

12  © 

14 

28  @ 

16  @ 

— 

14  @ 

6!4@ 

7 

4 @ 

414 

78  @ 

80 

78  @ 

80 

78  @ 

80 

71  @ 

73 

69  @ 

70 

67  @ 

69 

65  @ 

66 

56  @ 

58 

73  @ 

74 

65  @ 

66 

77  @ 

78 

Oils 

72  @ 

_ 

75  @ 

— 

90  @ 

- 

14y2@ 

14% 

8%@ 

9 

9 @ 

914 

33  @ 

34 

45  @ 

48 

47  @ 

49 

50  @ 

52 

Linseed  oil,  raw  (~y2  lbs.  to  gal.) 

in  5-bbl.  lots.  .<$  gal. 

in  single  bbls 

in  cans,  charged  extra, 
7%  lbs.  to  gal.  by 

measure 

boiled,  add  2c.  per  gal.  to 
price  of  raw  oil. 
double  boiled,  add  3c. 
refined,  add  4c. 

China  wood  oil,  bbls lb. 

Corn,  crude,  bbls 

Soya,  bbls 

Menhaden  fish  oil,  crude,  South- 
ern, f.  o.  b.  factory 

light,  strained  

yellow,  bleachei  

extra,  bleached,  winter 


Pigments,  Dry 

Cents 
per  pound. 

Barytes,  pure  white,  floated,  in 

ino-lb.  bags  (bags  extra)  2 @ 2% 

in  700-lb.  bbls.  (bbls.  extra)  2%@  2y2 

Blanc  fixe,  dry,  in  less  than  car 

lots  4 @ — 

Flake  white,  American,  powd., 

in  100-lb.  drums 13  @ 1314 

Litharge,  powd.,  American,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 11.02  @ — 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10.000  lbs. 11. 58  @ — 

10.000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs. 10. 19  @ — 

All  above  prices  subject  to 

cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 


Lithopone,  standard,  in  ton  lots.  6V4@ 

single  barrels  7 @ 

Metallic  paint,  best  brown,  300- 

lb.  bbls 2 %@ 

best  red,  400-lb.  bbls 3 %@ 

Orange  mineral,  Amer. , dry,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 13  @ 

in  barrels 12  @ 

Red  lead,  Amer.,  dry,  powd.,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12%@ 

In  800-lb.  barrels 1094 @ 

White  lead,  basic  carbonate,  cor- 
roded, dry,  in  100-lb. 

drums  12(4@ 

in  500-lb.  bbls 11V4® 

basic  sulphate  or  sublimed 
lead,  dry,  In  100-lb. 

drums  11%@ 

in  500-lb.  bbls 6%@ 

All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 

Zinc  oxide — 

French  process,  red  seal 8%@ 

green  seal 994 @ 

white  seal 11  @ 

Leaded  grades,  American 
process — 

commercially  lead  free..  7%@ 

5 p.  c.  lead  sulphate....  7%@ 

10  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 (5) 

20  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 (® 

35  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 @ 

Zinc  oxide  prices  are  for  single 
barrel  purchase. 

Discount  of  1 per  cent,  on  order 
of  more  than  50  tons,  and  2 per 
cent,  for  more  than  100  tons 


— 

M 

(ft 

— 

N 

(ft 

214 

W.  G 

w.  w 

314 

Rosin,  pitch 

@ 

14 

Rosin  on  first  rectified.. 

. . ^ gal.  3;; 

@ 

second  rectified 

13 

third  rectified 

(ft 

ii% 

fourth  rectified 50 

\Y/:  j /—i 

@ 

— United 


12(4 


914 
10% 
ii  y* 


794 

7% 

7% 


Pigments  in  Oil 


n%@  - 


White  lead  in  oil  100-lb.  kegs, 

less  than  500  lbs. .100  lbs.  12*4@ 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 11.02  @ 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.. 10.58  @ 
White  lead,  sublimed,  in  oil,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 

500  lbs.  up  to  ton  lots,  M>c. 
per  lb. 

All  above  prices  subject  to  cash 
discount  of  2 per  cent.,  and  are 
for  single  delivery. 

Red  lead,  in  oil.  steel  kegs,  less 
than  500  lbs.  . # 100  lbs. 

500  lbs.  up  to  2 000  lbs 12.38 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.11.87 
All  above  prices  for  red 
lead  and  red  lead  in  oil  are 
subject  to  cash  discount  of 
2 per  cent.,  and  are  for 
single  delivery. 


Sandpaper 


Price  per  quire.  Smallest  lot  sold,  half 
quire. 


Grade. 

9 x 11  in.  8% 

x 10y2  in. 

000  

$7.50 

$6.75 

00  

7.50 

6.75 

o 

7.50 

6.75 

14  

7.95 

7.20 

l 

9.00 

810 

114  

10.50 

9.15 

2 

10.35 

214  

13.95 

11.70 

3 

15.90 

13.20 

Assorted  

10.50 

9.15 

Above  prices 

subject  to  discounts 

ranging 

from  20  to  33  per  cent. 

Shellac.  See  Gums 
Shellac  Varnish  in  Denatured  Alcohol 

Quotations  for  single  cans.  Lar 
10  per  cent,  and  more 
Orange,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans. 

$ ga 

White,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans.. 


Bracket. 


inches. 

25  6x  8 

to 

Sizes. 
10x15. . . 

. $35T)0 

A 

$30.00 

34 

11x14  ? 
12x13  f 

to 

14x20. . , 

. . 36.50 

31.00 

40 

10x20 

to 

16x24. . . 

. 39.00 

33.00 

50 

18x22 ) 
20x20  f 

to 

20x50... 

. 42  50 

37.00 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30. . . 

. 44.00 

38.00 

60 

26x28 

to 

24x36. . . 

. 45.00 

40.00 

70 

26x341 
28x32  I- 

to 

30x40. . . 

. 48.00 

43.50 

80 

30x30  I 
32x38) 
34x36  j 

to 

30x50. . . 

. 54.00 

49.50 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54 . . . 

. 57.00 

52.50 

United 

Bracket. 

4 

-Double- 

B 

$28.50 

30.00 

31.00 

34.50 

35.00 

36.00 

39.00 


43.50 

47.00 


inches. 

25  Ox  8 

to 

Sizes. 
10x15. . . 

. . $46^00 

34 

11x14  ? 
12x13 y 

to 

14x20. . . 

. . 50.00 

40 

10x26 

to 

16x24. . . 

. 55.00 

50 

18x22) 
20x20  ( 

to 

20x50. . . 

. . 61.00 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30 . . . 

. . 62.50 

60 

26x28 

to 

24x38. . . 

. 64.00 

70 

26x341 
28x32  \ 

to 

30x40. . . 

. 68.00 

80 

30x30  J 
32x38  ) 
34x36 ( 

to 

30x50. . . 

. 73.00 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 74.50 

90 

30x56 

to 

34x56. . . 

. 78.50 

94 

34x58 

to 

34x60. . . 

. 80.00 

100 

36x60 

to 

40x60. . . 

. 93.00 

105 

40x62 

to 

40x64. . . 

. 194.50 

110 

40x66 

to 

40x70. . . 

. 216.00 

115 

40x72 

to 

40x74. . . 

. 242.50 

120 

40x76 

to 

40x80. . . 

. 285.00 

125 

40x82 

to 

40x84. . . 

. 312.00 

130 

40x85 

to 

40x90. . . 

. 339.00 

A 

$40.50 

44.50 

48.50 

54.50 

56.00 

57.00 


B 

$38.50 

42.00 

44.50 

51.00 

52.00 

52.50 


61.00  56.00 


66.50 

68.00 

72.00 

73.00 

85.00 

178.50 
200.00 
221.00 

258.50 

285.50 

312.50 


80.50 
62.00 

66.50 
68.00 
80.00 

165.00 
186.50 

208.00 

245.00 

272.00 

299.00 


Above  prices  subject  to  the  following  dis- 
counts:— Single,  first  three  brackets,  84  per 
cent.:  balance,  single,  83  per  cent.;  AA  and  A. 
double,  84  per  cent. ; B,  double,  86  per  cent. 

An  additional  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
for  all  glass  more  than  40  inches  wide.  All 
sizes  over  52  inches  in  length,  and  not  making 
more  than  81  united  inches,  will  be  charged 
in  the  84  united  inches  bracket.  All  glass  54 
inches  wide  or  wider,  not  making  more  than 
116  united  inches,  will  be  charged  in  the  120 
united  inches  bracket. 

All  fractional  sizes  not  listed  take  the  list 
of  next  larger  listed  size  plus  10  per  cent. 


Miscellaneous 


Bronze  powder,  in  1-lb.  cans 


pale  and  rich  gold 

70 

@ 

80 

Aluminum,  chem.  pure.... 

70 

@ 

80 

Casein,  in  10-lb.  lots lb 

Clay,  china,  imported,  lump.... 

15 

@ 

20 

$ ton 

16.00 

@24.00 

domestic,  lump,  f.o.b.  point 


Steel  Woo] 


Grade  000. 
00  . . 
1 


Above  prices  subject  to 
20  per  cent,  discount  on 
500-lb.  lots,  5 per  cent,  on 
100-lb.  lots. 

Household  sizes ^ gross  9.72  @ 

5 gross  lots 9.18  @ 

10  gross  lots 8.64  @ 

Turpentine  and  Rosin 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  ex-yard. 

99  gal. 

Wood,  turpentine,  steamed,  dist. 

98  gal. 

destructive  98  gal. 

Large,  Florida  graded  rosins— 

B 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 


ger  packages, 

of  production 96  ton 

7.50 

@ 

9.00 

off. 

Cobalt  oxide  ^ lb. 

2.10 

© 

2.35 

1.  4.00  @ - 

Copper  oxide ^ ton 

Cold  water  paint,  interior,  in 

17 

@ 

20 

bbls 99  lb. 

9 

@ 

10 

4.35  @ - 

exterior 

14 

® 

15 

Dry  paste,  in  packages. ... ^ lb. 

15 

@ 

20 

Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs. 

2 

@ 

2% 

Graphite,  flake ^ lb. 

12 

@ 

20 

ground  

3 

(a) 

5 

1.87  @ — 

1.20  @ — 

Marble  dust,  in  bbls 

Naphtha,  deodorized,  can  extra. 

1 

@ 

1% 

87  @ — 

99  gal. 

28 

@ 

30 

64  @ — 
53  @ — 

Plaster  of  paris,  in  barrels.^  lb. 
Pumice  stone,  selected,  lump.... 

3 

@ 

— 

40  @ — 

lb. 

10 

@ 

12 

lb 


82%@  — 
78  @ — 


5.35  @ 
5.40  @ 
5.40  @ 
5.40  @ 
5.40  @ 
5.45  @ 
5.45  @ 
6.15  @ 


powdered 

Putty,  in  tubs,  commercial. 

pure  linseed  oil 

1 to  5-Ib.  cans,  commercial 
12 y2  to  25-lb.  pails,  commer- 
cial 

1 to  5-lb.  cans  pure  linseed 

oil  

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  pure  lin 

seed  oil 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots 
selected  lumps,  bags  extra 
98  lb 

Smalt,  blue 98  lb 

extra  velvet,  black 

Soapstone,  powdered,  in  bags.. 

Silex  or  Silica,  in  bags 

Talc,  Amer.,  in  bags,  bags  extra 

French  

Terra  alba,  in  bags,  bags  extra. 
Whiting,  commercial.  100  lbs 

gilders’  bolted 

extra  gilders’,  bolted.. 
American,  paris  white 
English  cliffstone 1. 


3 

3 @ 


5 % 
614 

5% 

7 


5%@  6 

6 @ 10 


10 

7 

5 


15 

8 

6 

2 

214 


114® 

2 @ 

3 @ B’i 
iya@  1% 
1.15  @ 1.25 
1.20  @ 1.35 
1.35  @ 1.45 
1.45  @ 1.55 
75  <0  2.00 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all'2^  ^^ 
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“LINGER WETT” 
“WONDERPASTE” 

REMOVERS 

Both  pre-eminent  for 

Stripping 
Paint  or  Varnish! 

Have  you  tried  them?  If  not,  learn  the  great  rapidity  that 
stripping  can  be  done  with  either  of  these  Removers  and 
special  plated  CLEANING  BRUSHES. 

UNGERWETT  ::  WONDERPASTE 

i Liquid ) ( Emulsion ) 

A constant  supply  is  available  thru  principal  Paint  and 
Varnish  Dealers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

PRICES  RIGHT 


WILSON-IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

NEWARK  ::  NEW  JERSEY 

BASS-HUETER  PAINT  CO.,  DOUGALL  VARNISH  CO 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  MONTREAL,  CAN. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  Sole  Manufacturers  for  Canada 
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Decorative  Schemes  for  the  Store  Window 

Suggestions  Offered  to  the  Decorator  for  the  Interior  Treatment  of  Windows,  So  That 
Goods  May  be  Displayed  to  the  Best  Advantage 

M.  H.  HOPKINS,  B.  Chrom.,  London,  England 


Figure  No.  1 


HE  SUBJECT  of  store  and  shop 
window  decoration  may  be  con- 
sidered under  three  divisions — the 
exterior  and  the  interior  decoration  of 
the  window,  and  the  arrangement  or 
display  of  the  goods.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, only  the  first  two  concern  the 
decorator. 

Nowadays  every  one  is  willing  to 
admit  that  the  chances  for  selling 
goods  are  greatly  increased  by  placing 
them  before  the  public  in  a well  ar- 
ranged display,  against  the  most  suit- 
able background.  Likewise,  the  ex- 
terior appearance  of  the  store  and 
shop  plays  no  unimportant  part  in  at- 
tracting or  repelling  prospective  buy- 
ers. These  are  the  two  features  of 
window  display  that  offer  special  op- 
portunities for  the  skill  of  the  deco- 
rator. 

This  article  will  deal  especially  with 
the  division  of  interior  treatment,  re- 
serving for  a later  article  that  of  the 
exterior. 

A common  fault  with  the  interior 
treatment  of  window  displays  is  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  decorate  the 
background;  while  in  a majority  of 
instances  where  some  attempt  at  pre- 
paring the  background  is  made,  this 
is  done  irrespective  of  the  goods  dis- 
played in  the  window. 

Background  Color  Important 

Color  is  very  important  when  deal- 
ing with  background  decoration,  and 
the  influence  for  good  or  ill  that  color 
possesses  on  the  articles  displayed  in 


front  of  it  is  surprising.  For  instance, 
if  a number  of  different  colored  arti- 
cles are  shown  against  a bright  colored 
or  patterned  background,  they  would 
almost  be  lost  to  sight.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  articles  exhibited 
against  a black  or  gray  ground  would 


prove  highly  attractive;  black  being 
the  most  effective  ground  for  colors, 
while  gray  would  not  detract  in  any 
way. 

Colored  articles  should  be  placed 
against  their  contrasting  color.  Thus, 
blue  hats  would  look  well  against  an 
orange  and  black  ground;  white  goods 
against  almost  any  colored  ground; 
brown  furniture  against  green  and 
gold  or  blue  and  gold;  patterned  goods 
against  a plain  ground;  and  so  forth. 

Use  of  Panels  and  Patterns 

As  to  the  advantage  of  patterning  or 
paneling  out  the  window  background, 
the  decorator  should  use  his  own  judg- 
ment. Where  the  objects  are  bold  and 
the  window  large,  paneling  or  the  use 
of  a pattern  is  often  a help.  But  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
background — particularly  in  the  case 
of  window  decoration — should  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  articles  displayed  in 
front  thereof. 

The  two  chief  points  to  remember, 
when  arranging  a scheme  of  decora- 
tion for  a window  background,  are  (1) 
type  and  coloring  of  goods  displayed, 
and  (2)  size  of  window  space  under 
consideration. 

In  passing,  the  suggestion  might  he 
made,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  ar- 
ticles are  crowded  too  close  together 
in  .the  window  display.  A few  articles 
well  distributed  make  a much  better 
showing  than  a large  number  of  arti- 
cles, however  well  arranged. 
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Figure  No.  2 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  al 
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Property  Owners  Make  Paint  Comparisons 
Painters  must  take  the  Consequences 


Suppose  a certain  job  of  exterior 
painting  you  do  doesn’t  show  up  as 
well  as  the  job  next  door  which  your 
competitor  did. 

Suppose  the  paint  chalks  off  sooner; 
the  gloss  dulls  more  quickly;  or  the 
colors  fade  earlier.  You  necessarily 
suffer  by  comparison. 


You  probably  lose  the  next  re- 
painting contract  as  well  as  your 
customer’s  interior  work.  And  you 
realize,  of  course,  that  interior  paint- 
ing jobs  make  year-around  business. 
Safeguard  your  business  future  by 
using  Zinc  Paint. 


New  Jersey  Zinc  Oxide 

chalks  very  slowly,  holds  its  color,  retains  its  lustre.  It  gives  the 
property-owner  a worth-while  investment  for  his  money  and  helps 
you  to  build  and  to  hold  a good  reputation.  It  builds  up  con- 
fidence in  your  work,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  more  contracts. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

160  Front  Street  Established  isis  New  York  City 


CHICAGO:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,  - - - 1111  Marquette  Building 

PITTSBURGH:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 

CLEVELAND:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co.,  1138  Guardian  Building 
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Figure  No.  3 


T l vo  Suggestive  Sketches 

The  accompanying  sketches  present 
suggestions  for  two  window  back- 
ground decorations  that  readers  of  the 
Magazine  will  find  worth  putting  into 
practice. 

Figure  No.  1 illustrates  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  decoration,  embodying  a 
border  design  and  a centerpiece.  Fig- 
ure No.  2 shows  the  same  idea  as  it 
would  appear  in  position  on  the  two 
sides  and  back  of  a window. 

This  scheme  would  be  suitable  as  a 
background  for  the  display  of  a wide 
variety  of  goods.  Plain  pottery  would 
look  particularly  effective  against  such 
a ground. 

Figures  1 and  2 show  two  differ- 
ent border  designs.  The  decorator  can 
obtain  variety  of  treatment  by  utiliz- 
ing different  borders  and  centerpieces. 

The  following  scheme  of  coloring  is 
suggested : 

Background — Gray. 

Border  and  Centerpieces — Green, 
blue,  red,  black  and  yellow. 

Figure  No.  3 offers  a simple  scheme 
for  the  back  of  a window.  This  could 
be  duplicated  on  the  two  sides  or  not, 
as  desired. 

Coloring  suggested — Cream  frieze 
with  a light  blue  wall. 

Stenciling — In  greens,  yellows  and 
browns. 

This  scheme  of  coloring  would  in- 
crease the  apparent  size  of  the  win- 
dow, and  would  form  a good  back- 
ground for  outdoor  goods,  such  as 
hats,  garden  implements,  boots,  shoes, 
etc. 


A plumber  and  a painter  were  work- 
ing in  the  same  house.  The  painter 
arrived  late  and  the  plumber  said  to 
him:  “You’re  late  this  morning.” 
“Yes,”  said  the  painter,  “I  had  to 
stop  and  have  my  hair  cut.” 

“You  didn’t  do  it  on  your  employer’s 
time,  did  you?”  said  the  plumber. 

“Sure,  I did,”  said  the  painter;  “it 
grew  on  his  time.” 


White  Lead  Controversy 
Serves  Valuable  End 

In  the  remarkably  helpful  and  in- 
forming paper  and  discussion  on 
“White  Lead  and  the  Health  of  the 
Painter,”  at  the  recent  Manchester 
Conference  [of  British  master  paint- 
ers], the  fact  was  clearly  demon- 
strated that  painters  are  subject  to 
three  occupational  diseases,  namely, 
plumbism,  phthisis  and  Bright’s  dis- 
ease. 

The  cause  of  the  first  is  the  ab- 
sorption into  the  system  of  lead,  this 
arising  from  the  use  of  white  lead  and 
other  pigments.  While  opinion  is  not 
yet  unanimous  on  the  point,  the  be- 
lief is  growing,  as  investigation  pro- 
ceeds, that  lead  is  absorbed  almost 
entirely  via  the  lungs,  in  the  form  of 
dust,  which  again  is  caused  for  the 
most  part  by  a single  process — dry 
rubbing  down. 

The  liability  to  phthisis  is  similarly 
due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  drawing 
into  the  lungs  of  dust,  as  a result  of 
dry  rubbing  down.  It  is  in  all  likeli- 
hood caused  in  part  by  the  metallic 
dust  from  the  pigment,  but  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  sharp  par- 
ticles of  glass  from  the  glass-paper 
are  also  likely  to  be  a cause  of  this 
distressing  disease. 

As  to  Bright’s  disease,  the  weight 
of  evidence  seems  to  point  to  volatile 
thinners  as  the  cause,  but  much  care- 
ful investigation  lies  ahead  before  the 
case  can  be  fully  established.  It  can 
be  said,  however,  that  investigation, 
if  continued  on  right  lines,  will  within 
measurable  time  enable  painters  to 
know  exactly,  not  only  what  their  vo- 
cational diseases  are,  but  their  real 
causes.  That  much  established,  they 
will  be  in  a fair  way  to  frame  remedial 
measures. 

We  trust  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 


that,  to  this  end,  there  may  be  the 
closest  co-operation  between  employ- 
ers, operatives  and  manufacturers. 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  paint- 
ing trade  should  not  become,  in  course 
of  time,  one  of  the  healthiest  of  call- 
ings— a state  of  affairs  which  would 
benefit  many  others  than  the  operat- 
ives. 

One  of  the  happiest  facts  about 
house  painting  as  a calling,  is  that  the 
employer  has  usually  been  first  of  all 
an  apprentice,  and  in  many  cases  a 
journeyman  also.  In  many  instances, 
when  the  standing  of  his  firm  makes 
it  quite  unnecessary,  a prosperous  em- 
ployer will  occasionally  take  his  coat 
off  and  do  a stretch  of  manual  work 
simply  because  he  likes  it.  We  know 
of  one  very  energetic  master  painter, 
with  a large  and  prosperous  business, 
who  is  not  happy  unless  at  frequent 
intervals  he  operates,  preferably  with 
a distemper  brush,  alongside  his  own 
men,  with  the  best  of  whom  he  can 
keep  pace  without  difficulty. 

This  close  touch  with  actual  opera- 
tions is  an  excellent  thing  in  many 
ways.  It  bears  on  our  subject  because 
it  means  that  in  the  painting  trade, 
not  only  the  operative,  but  the  em- 
ployer, and  his  sons,  may  fall  victims 
to  a vocational  malady.  It  is  there- 
fore on  more  than  merely  humanita- 
rian grounds  that  the  master  painter 
bases  his  interest  in  the  remedies  for 
industrial  diseases  incidental  to  his 
craft. 

In  so  far  as  lead  is  a cause,  inquiry 
has  already  reached  a point  at  which 
remedies  may  be  discussed  with  profit. 
Volatile  thinners,  should  they  be 
proved  the  main  cause  of  kidney  disease 
among  painters,  will  present  a more 
difficult  problem.  Here  again,  scien- 
tific inquiry,  with  the  aid  of  experts, 
medical  and  otherwise,  is  the  only 
way.  It  is  important  here,  as  in  any 
other  inquiry,  that  judgment  should 
be  withheld  until  the  evidence  is  com- 
plete, and  this  applies  to  remedies  as 
well  as  to  causes. 

But  the  white  lead  controversy,  un- 
pleasant as  it  has  been  in  some  of  its 
aspects,  will  have  served  a valuable 
purpose  if  it  leads  to  a comprehensive 
inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  paint- 
ers’ diseases,  their  cure,  and  more  espe- 
cially their  prevention. — London  Jour- 
nal of  Decorative  Art. 


Howard  Elting  Recovers  from 
Operation 

Howard  Elting,  president  of  the 
Heath  & Milligan  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago,  was  operated  on  for  appendi- 
citis Dec.  6.  He  had  been  suffering  with 
stomach  trouble  for  some  time,  and  the 
operation  was  finally  decided  to  be  nec- 
essary. Mr.  Elting  went  through  the 
operation  very  well,  and  his  recovery 
has  been  gratifying. 


Oxide  Colors  in  Australia 

Investigations  of  geologic  forma- 
tions in  Queensland  are  reported  to 
show  deposits  of  valuable  oxides  and 
ochers  near  Sooktown,  especially  at 
Cape  Flattery.  A sample  of  Indian 
red  from  this  source  was  found  to  con- 
tain almost  50  per  cent,  more  iron  oxide 
than  the  ordinary  pigment;  one-third 
as  much  alumina,  and  no  calcium  car- 
bonate. 


Mafce  1922  the  GreatesfoRunt  and  Varnish  year 

u the  first  step  toward  Jydoubling  the  industry  by  1926 
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"beats  anything 
he  has  ever  used1 


October  17,  1921. 


Mr.  James  C.  Kelly, 

% Hilo  Varnish  Corporation, 

Marcy  & Flushing  Avenues, 

Brooklyn,  N . Y. 

Dear  Sin: 

Ten  minutes  after  leaving  you  to-day  I 

met  Qeo.  of  Brothers  and  this  is 

what  he  said: 

"I  don't  want  to  swell  up  Mr.  Kelly's 
head  but  the  Enamel  he  sold  me  is  the 
whitest  and  finest  piece  of  enamel  I 
ever  used." 

Mr.  also  added  that  he  worked 

in  Buffalo  some  years  ago  using  nothing 
but  Enamel  day  in  and  day  out  during 
which  time  he  used  more  than  a thousand 
gallons  and  of  many  makes, but  this  beats 
anything  he  has  ever  used. 

Mr.  Kelly  the  above  is  about  the  words 
Mr. used. 

This  sounds  like  "Bull"  no  doubt  to  you 
as  it  a rare  thing  for  a painter  to  come  back  and 
tell  you  what  a wonderful  article  you  sold  him  but 

1 assure  you  I am  adding  nothing  to  Mr. -s  state- 

m en  t . ^ 


Wm 


Yours  very  truly, 

iName  on  re 
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molmanite 

* Durable  Hi«Jh  Grade 

white  enamel 

fcr  WorkofAII 
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Hilo  Varnish  Corporation 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Questions  Answered 


Finish  in  Imitation  of  Caen 
Stone 

W.  C.  M.,  New  York,  writes  as  follows: 
“Please  advise  whether  any  finish  to 
imitate  Caen  stone  has  been  discov- 
ered. We  have  had  quite  a few  in- 
quiries in  this  connection,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  absorptive  qualities 
of  the  Caen  stone  itself  often  draw 
the  acid  proof  paint  through  to  the 
surface,  causing  black  spots  to  show 
here  and  there  on  the  stone. 

“If  there  is  any  method  which  can 
be  used  to  imitate  the  color  of  Caen 
stone,  so  as  to  paint  over  these  de- 
fects, will  you  advise  us  of  the  for- 
mula?’’ 

Answer : Caen  stone,  so  called,  is  a 
soft  marble,  and  like  all  marbles,  more 
or  less  porous.  If  laid  in  black  mate- 
rial to  keep  back  moisture  or  alkaline 
effects  from  cement,  the  discoloration 
will  show,  especially  when  the  stone 
is  most  porous. 

As  a preventive,  in  the  first  place  the 
stone  should  not  be  laid  in  such  mate- 
rial. but  in  a practically  colorless 
waterproof  cement  mortar,  mixed  with 
water  to  which  zinc  sulphate  has  been 
added,  which  will  keep  back  moisture. 

The  covering  of  the  discoloration 
could,  in  our  opinion,  be  handled  by 
one  or  more  coats  of  light  roughstuff 
or  a glaze,  similar  to  that  which  is  ap- 
plied to  metal.  This  when  dried  is 
rubbed  down  with  rubbing  brick  or 
pumice  and  water,  and  then  coated 
with  a flat  drying  paint  made  to  match 
the  original  color  of  the  stone.  This 
will  dry  with  a faint  marble  sheen, 
that  is  weather  proof,  if  required  to 
stand  exposure. 

For  simply  imitating  Caen  stone  on 
interior  walls,  see  our  answer  to  H.  D. 
C.,  Illinois,  on  page  66  of  the  Septem- 
ber, 1921,  issue. 

White  Paint  Over  Black  Asphaltum 
Paint 

Subscriber,  Illinois,  sends  the  follow- 
ing inquiry:  Can  you  supply  a for- 
mula for  a white  paint  that  can  be 
applied  over  black  asphaltum  paint 
without  danger  of  the  latter  stain- 
ing through  the  white?  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  whenever  ordinary  lead 
and  oil  white  paint  is  applied  over  a 
black  asphalt  paint,  the  black  will 
stain  through  the  white. 

Answer:  There  are  several  sides  to 
this  question  that  must  be  considered 
in  answering  it  intelligently.  The 
brands  of  black  paint  on  the  market 
vary  a great  deal.  Most  of  them  con- 
tain more  or  less  coal  tar  or  petro- 
leum residue,  known  as  hard  coke, 
pitch,  in  admixture  with  asphaltums; 
while  some  are  simply  made  from 
coal  tar  or  coke  pitch  alone.  All  of 
these,  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard 
apparently,  or  how  long  they  are  on 
the  surface,  are  sure  to  bleed  through 
any  white  paint  in  oil,  no  matter  how 
well  such  a white  covers  and  hides  the 
black. 

Asphaltum  black  varnish,  as  made 
under  the  brand  T (meaning  a thin- 


ning vehicle  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
with  a base  of  pure  gilsonite  and 
boiled  linseed  oil,  with  dryers)  fur- 
nished a black  coating  that  did  not 
bleed  through  or  stain  white  paint. 
Even  this  black  would  not  be  effec- 
tive, unless  it  had  been  applied  to  the 
surface  for  a sufficient  length  of  time 
to  insure  a hardness  akin  to  petrifica- 
tion. 

We  have  no  information  of  a white 
paint  that  will  hold  back  staining  from 
contact  with  any  of  the  black  asphalt 
paints  made  with  any  portion  of  coal 
tar,  no  matter  how  small  the  percent- 
age. We  can  only  suggest  an  isolating 
coating  to  be  applied  and  given  time 
to  dry  hard  before  the  application  of 
the  white. 

Such  a coating  could  he  composed 
of  a base  of  gray  zinc  or  sublimed 
blue  lead,  mixed  with  a good  mixing 
varnish  and  turpentine,  without  the 
addition  of  dryers,  and  applied  me- 
dium stout.  When  dry,  a coat  of  white, 
composed  of  zinc  white,  also  in  mix- 
ing varnish,  with  just  enough  turpen- 
tine to  spread  well,  should  be  put  on. 


Curing  Damp  Walls  in  Basement 

S.  E.  S.,  Ohio,  inquires  for  a paint  or 
composition  that  will  prevent  the 
sweating  of  moisture  from  the  out- 
side of  basement  walls  built  of  glazed 
tile.  Also  if  such  paint  will  remain 
solid  and  firm  under  pressure,  and 
not  peel  or  be  thrown  off  below  the 
grade  line,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
basement  walls. 

Answer:  We  do  not  know  of  any 

paint  that  could  be  applied  under  the 
conditions  you  name,  and  hold  for  any 
length  of  time,  during  wet  seasons, 
when  the  ground  is  well  saturated  with 
more  or  less  moisture,  and  the  base- 
ment not  heated. 

Painting  over  glazed  tile  would  not 
stop  the  pressure,  as  is  noted  from  your 
remarks  about  sweating  of  the  tiles. 
As  you  cannot  get  back  of  the  tiles,  the 
preventive  must  be  applied  on  the  walls 
outside  of  the  basement. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  dig  a nar- 
row trench  to  a depth  below  the  floor 
of  the  basement,  say  at  least  one  foot, 
to  which  about  six  or  eight  inches  of 
concrete  should  be  supplied.  Above 
this  a heavy  coating  of  cement  mortar 
should  be  given  to  the  bared  walls  up 
to  the  grade  line.  After  dry  and  hard, 
puddle  the  trench  with  unctuous  pot- 
ters’ clay,  puddled  by  ramming  it  down 
solid. 


Preventing  Dry  Rot  on  Wooden 
Surfaces 

C.  O.  B.,  a superintendent  of  building 
construction,  seeks  information  as  to 
dry  rotting  of  the  bottom  rails  of 
sash.  A case  at  hand  shows  a large 
part  of  the  bottom  rails  in  a large 
building  affected  by  dry  rot.  The 
wood  is  Western  pine.  This  sash  was 
installed  seven  years  ago,  and  has 
been  painted  and  repainted  since. 
None  of  the  side  or  meeting  rails 
show  signs  of  dry  rot. 

Although  it  might  be  supposed  that 
dry  rot,  where  it  is  evident,  has  re- 
sulted from  moisture  penetrating  the 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all'^^g,./  " 


the  wood  through  the  glass  rabbit, 
will  say  that  in  some  places  the  wood 
adjacent  to  the  glass  rabbit  is  per- 
fectly sound  to  the  extent  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  yet  a cross  sec- 
tion of  some  of  the  rails  shows  dry 
rot  radiating  from  the  center  of  the 
sash. 

Answer:  The  writer  does  not  know 
in  what  particular  characteristic  West- 
ern pine  differs  from  Northern  white 
pine  or  spruce;  but  dry  rot  is  more 
or  less  liable  to  occur  in  wooden  struc- 
tures exposed  to  the  weather,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  nature  of  the  wood  may 
be. 

He  has  frequently  observed  dry  rot, 
even  where  the  wood  has  been  seem- 
ingly well  protected  by  repeated  coat- 
ings of  good  paint,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent this  so-called  dry  rotting  is  not 
only  to  select  well  seasoned  timber  for 
the  purpose,  but  to  seal  the  pores  of  the 
wood  by  impregnation  of  certain  solu- 
tions of  a chemical  salt,  which  can  be 
done  by  immersion  before  installing  the 
whole  part,  or  by  washing  the  wood 
over  several  times  before  the  parts 
are  put  in  place. 

The  principal  aim,  of  course,  is,  that 
the  wood  be  well  seasoned,  kiln  dried 
timber  being  more  susceptible  to  dry 
rot  than  the  air-seasoned  article.  As 
to  the  impregnating  solutions,  the  best 
are  carbolic  acid  and  creosote,  which  fill 
the  pores  and  stop  the  ingress  of  mois- 
ture which  resinifies  in  the  air.  The 
wood  can  be  coated  with  paint,  where 
exposed,  while  impregnation  with  oils 
would  not  permit  paint  to  have  a 
permanent  hold.  This  appears  to  be 
the  best  and  most  economical  method 
for  soft  pine  timber  or  spruce. 

Kyanizing  is  universally  the  best  for 
any  kind  of  wood,  and  consists  in  im- 
pregnating by  immersion  or  washing 
with  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(bichloride  of  mercury)  in  water. 

The  solutions  for  this  can  be  used 
in  different  strengths.  As  the  max- 
imum, dissolve  in  10  gallons  of  tepid 
water  one  pound  of  the  crystals  for  a 
twenty-four  hour  immersion  of  one 
inch  boards.  For  a wash,  to  be  re- 
peated several  times,  use  one  pound 
crystals  to  15  gallons  of  water,  but 
never  use  the  solution  other  than  luke- 
warm. As  an  additional  assistance,  put 
in  the  paint  10  to  20  per  cent  of  coal 
tar  benzol  (ninety  per  cent). 


Removing  Scratches  from  Plate  Glass 

H.  V.  D.,  Iowa,  writes:  I have  a plate 
glass  window,  on  which  several  years 
ago  some  Hallowe’en  celebrators 
scribbled  with  either  soap  or  candle, 
and  I am  unable  to  remove  the  stain- 
like effect.  Have  tried  alcohol,  steel 
wool  and  salsoda,  but  none  of  these 
will  clean  it,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination. What  would  you  suggest? 

Answer:  Take  very  fine  ground 

glass,  mix  with  some  dry  soda 
ash,  place  on  a bit  of  chamois  skin, 
moisten  the  ash  and  glass,  and  rub 
over  the  spot  with  a circular  motion. 
Then  clean  off  and  polish  with  jeweler’s 
rouge.  If  scratches  are  deep,  grind  out 
with  finest  emery  flour,  and  polish  as 
above  with  rouge. 


yAe  OIL  FLAT 
WALL  PAINT 

SMALL  defacements,  which  are  usually  endured 

until  they  finally  become  so  numerous  that  they  compel  redecorating, 
may  be  washed  away  as  they  appear — -if  walls  are  decorated  with  this  oil 
flat  wall  paint.  No  laps!  No  brush  marks!  No  disturbing  lustre! 


Complete  stocks  in  all 
Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States. 


PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CQ 

PLATT  AND  WINDOW  CLASS  MIRROP.S  PAINTS  • VARNISHES  BRUSHES  • INSECTICIDES 


Write  Patton-Pitcaim 
Division,  Milwaukee 
for  “Proof"  Booklet 
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Piano-like  elegance  for  floors.  Rich  in 
reflected  tones.  Tough  and  elastic. 
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WATER-PROOF 

Complete  stocks  in  all 
principal  cities  of  the 
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Midwinter  Meeting  of  New  Jersey  Association 

Able  and  Informing  Addresses  by  Carl  Dabelstein,  Frank  Cheesman 
and  Insurance  Commissioner  Boyd  Mark  the  Open  Executive 
* Board  Meeting  at  Newark,  Dec.  14 — Reports  and  Discussion 


OpWO  well  prepared  papers  and  a 
timely  talk  on  liability  insurance 
rewarded  the  hundred  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Jersey  State  Associ- 
ation of  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators who  attended  the  midwinter 
gathering  at  Achtel-stetter’s  Hall  in 
Newark,  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  Dec.  14. 

The  first  of  the  papers,  by  Secretary 
Carl  H.  Dabelstein  of  the  New  York 
Association,  one  of  the  foremost  lead- 
ers in  the  master  painters’  associations, 
was  entitled  “Business  Experience 
from  a Master  Painter’s  Viewpoint,” 
and  provided  much  food  for  reflection. 
It  will  well  repay  reading  in  its  print- 
ed form. 

The  second  paper,  entitled  “Timely 
Topics,”  was  presented  by  Frank  P. 
Cheesman,  a prominent  figure  in  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation, and  a past  president  of  that 
association.  He  devoted  equal  attention 
to  the  master  painters  and  the  paint 
salesmen,  and  did  some  delightful  rem- 
iniscing of  his  early  traveling  days  in 
the  paint  game.  Mr.  Cheesman’s  paper 
is  printed  here  as  part  of  the  report. 


James  O.  Boyd,  deputy  commissioner 
of  liability  insurance  for  New  Jersey, 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  his  special 
subject,  that  prompted  ways  in  which 
the  painter  in  that  State  might  im- 
prove his  rating. 

Reports  of  local  conditions  and  re- 
ports from  the  various  committees  were 
heard,  and  some  discussion  was  in- 
dulged in  on  current  subjects  that  per- 
tain to  the  contracting  painter. 

After  the  disposal  of  a satisfactory 
dinner,  community  singing  and  the 
telling  of  tales  by  a few  of  the  star 
story  tellers  wound  up  the  meeting. 

Letters  and  Reports 

Past  President  Brewster  welcomed 
those  present  in  the  name  of  the  New- 
ark Association,  and  introduced  the 
Reverend  Braune  of  Newark  who  pro- 
nounced the  invocation  with  sincerity 
and  feeling. 

President  Bell  then  took  the  chair. 
He  greeted  the  members  as  friends  of 
one  another,  and  reminded  them  that 
they  get  out  of  the  association  in  pro- 
portion to  what  they  put  in.  An  asso- 
ciation of  this  sort  is  ’just  as  valuable 
to  the  humblest  member  as  to  the  high- 
est official.  The  best  way  that  the 


members  can  promote,  the  State  and 
national  associations  is  by  attending 
their  local  meetings  and  boosting  those 
organizations. 

After  the  roll  call  of  the  Executive 
Board  and  the  reading  of  the  previous 
minutes  of  the  board,  visitors  from 
New  York  and  Connecticut  were  intro- 
duced and  invited  to  the  platform — 
Past  International  President  Muirhead 
and  Mr.  McKenzie  of  Bridgeport,  and 
State  Secretary  Dabelstein  and  Mr. 
Oliver  of  New  York  City. 

Reporting  for  the  Committee  on 
Trade  Schools,  Mr.  Bartholomew  of 
New  Brunswick  said  he  had  spoken  to 
the  superintendent  of  Middlesex  coun- 
ty schools  on  the  feasibility  of  adding 
a painting  class  to  the  Perth  Amboy 
Trade  School,  where  an  annex  is  being 
built,  and  had  received  a favorable  re- 
ply. 

Chairman  Witt  of  the  Liability  In- 
surance Committee  reported  progress. 
Mr.  Stopper  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  attempts  to 
have  a licensing  bill  passed  for  New 
Jersey  had  been  abandoned.  W.  T. 
Davis  reported  for  the  Committee  on 
Materials  and  Costs.  Messrs.  Booth 
and  Turton,  of  the  Wallpaper  and  Save 
the  Surface  Committees,  respectively, 
reported  progress. 
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Secretary  Christiansen  read  a letter 
from  Secretary  Marsh  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Society,  regretting  that  illness  in 
the  family  prevented  his  attendance, 
and  from  Secretary  Webster  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association,  inviting  New 
Jersey  to  attend  the  State  convention 
at  York. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.,  in  regard  to  the  commu- 
nication received  by  Mr.  Davis  (which 
the  latter  had  submitted  to  the  Novem- 
ber Executive  Board  meeting),  calling 
attention  that  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Davis  had  received  from  a town  in 
New  York  could  not  have  been  sent 
out  by  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  as 
they  have  no  office  in  that  town. 

Secretary  Christiansen  added  that 
the  epistle  in  question  had  been  sent 
out  on  the  Sherwin-Williams  letter 
head,  but  was  unsigned. 

Other  letters  gave  the  information 
that  the  Connecticut  Society  had  in- 
dorsed the  action  of  New  Jersey  in 
condemning  the  practice  of  lending 
spray  machines,  and  that  it  would  be 
taken  up  at  the  New  York  convention 
at  Rochester.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  advised  the 
New  Jersey  officers  to  present  the  mat- 
ter before  the  coming  International 
convention. 

Applications  for  associate  member- 
ship were  received  from  the  U.  S.  Kal- 
somine  Co.  and  the  Huston  Process  Co., 
and  referred  to  the  associates. 

Reports  in  detail  on  local  conditions 
were  heard  from  Executive  Board 
members.  Mr.  Stopper  of  Newark  said 
they  were  working  under  the  old  agree- 
ment with  the  union,  although  no 
agreement  had  been  signed  this  year. 
Mr.  Vandermeyden  of  Orange  said  their 
principal  trouble  was  to  get  members 
out  to  the  local  meetings.  Mr.  Schlos- 
ser  of  Hoboken  said  they  had  passed 
six  successful  years  under  the  Amer- 
ican plan.  Mr.  Willem  reported  that 
the  Englewood  association  was  trying 
the  plan  of  preparing  the  programs  for 
the  winter  meetings  in  advance,  taking 
up  a specific  topic,  and  having  every 
one  get  up  and  say  something. 

Mr.  Udall  of  Morristown  declared 
that  they  had  about  all  the  desirables 
in  that  locality  enrolled.  Mr.  Neil  of 
Paterson  said  his  association  had 
gained  two  members  in  the  year.  Mr. 
Roddy  of  Montclair  reported  that  the 
men  had  expressed  their  willingness 
to  continue  the  $8  rate  during  1922. 

Mr.  Booth,  New  Brunswick:  $7  a 
day,  no  agreement.  Mr.  B.  F.  Davis, 
Passaic:  no  change.  Mr.  Tangaard, 
Perth  Amboy:  went  through  a three- 
months’  strike;  paying  $7.50;  no  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Masters,  Hackensack:  about 

two-thirds  open,  one-third  closed  shops; 
$1  an  hour;  expect  decrease  in  wages 
for  1922.  W.  T.  Davis,  Silk  City  of 
Paterson:  working  conditions  fairly 

good;  mechanics  had  busy  season;  ex- 
pect wage  decrease  next  year.  Mr. 
Blust,  Union  county:  seek  wage  de- 
crease. Mr.  Lane,  Plainfield:  gained 
15  members;  $1  an  hour.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Waverly  of  Newark:  like  to  hear 
of  ways  to  get  new  members. 

The  chairman  called  on  Secretary 
Carl  Dabelstein  to  read  his  address. 
Mr.  Dabelstein  got  a hearty  greeting, 
and  extended  a cordial  invitation  to  the 
New  Jersey  painters  to  attend  the 
State  convention  at  Rochester. 


Business  Experience  from  a 
Master  Painter’s  Viewpoint 

Carl  H.  Dabelstein 

IN  ADDRESSING  you  today,  I would 
much  prefer  to  have  what  I am 
going  to  say  take  the  form  of  a con- 
versation of  an  absolute  informal  na- 
ture, and  not  an  address  given  by  me 
at  the  request  of  your  committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  address  is  to 
open  up  a discussion  on  the  subject 
for  the  benefit  of  all  present.  There- 
fore at  the  conclusion  I hope  many 
questions  will  be  asked.  I am  not 
sure  I will  be  able  to  answer  all,  but 
surely  some  one  in  the  room  will  be 
able  to  enlighten  us  on  any  question 
that  may  seem  troublesome  to  any 
of  us. 

The  business  we  have  chosen  as  a 
means  to  secure  a living  is  by  no 
means  a simple  ope,  for  we  are  con- 
fronted with  many  difficult  problems 
which  require  as  much  consideration 
and  ability  to  solve  as  do  those  that 
confront  the  heads  of  large  financial 
enterprises.  Therefore  we  should  not 
by  any  means  underestimate  our  call- 
ing, and  always  remember  that  a trade 
or  profession  is  just  as  great  or  impor- 
tant as  those  in  it  choose  to  make  it. 

The  manufacturers,  whom  we  depend 
upon  for  our  supplies,  have  realized 
this  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  their  ef- 
forts in  1922  with  the  “Save  the  Surface 
and  You  Save  All”  advertising  cam- 
paign should  handsomely  reward  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  our  in- 
dustry. 

Whether  or  not  the  predicted  build- 
ing boom  comes,  there  is  always  a de- 
mand for  our  calling  to  maintain  and 
preserve  the  present  buildings.  Further, 
is  not  better  work  done  on  the  upkeep 
and  maintenance  of  homes  and  old  es- 
tablishments than  the  customary  new 
building  work,  which  usually  only 
means  applying  material  over  surface 
with  little  regard  to  quality,  simply 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  a general 
contractor,  whose  only  idea  is  to  see 
how  quickly  and  cheaply  he  can  put 
up  a building? 

Painter  Needs  Much  Knowledge 

The  business  of  painting  and  decor- 
ating has  many  departments;  and  as 
most  of  the  members  here  are  grad- 
uates of  the  brush,  you  are  familiar 
with  them.  Being  practical  men  of  the 
trade,  we  know  how  paint  should  be 
applied,  and  the  necessary  preparations 
to  the  various  surfaces  to  give  the  ap- 
plications of  paint  permanency. 

We  are  also  familiar  with  the  method 
of  decorating,  mixing  of  colors,  design- 
ing of  ornaments,  drawing  of  details, 
cutting  of  stencils,  gilding,  staining  of 
wood  and  finishing  of  same,  and  the 
many  other  details  that  go  to  make  up 
the  practical  knowledge  required  in 
the  operations  necessary  to  properly 
execute  our  work.  Also,  the  knowledge 
we  are  often  called  upon  to  possess  of 
curing  a,  building  of  such  ailments 
that  can  easily  be  laid  to  the  oversight 
and  neglect  of  some  of  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  building  industry. 

The  knowledge  of  all  the  various 
items  just  mentioned  we  have  acquired 
either  in  serving  our  apprenticeship  or 
through  our  experience  as  journeymen. 
This  knowledge  makes  us  masters  of 
our  trade;  and  were  we  to  continue  as 
journeymen,  we  could  be  quite  con- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


tented  to  stop  here  and  enjoy  the  re- 
turns of  our  labors  in  the  wage  that 
the  industry  has  established  for  a 
journeyman. 

Being  of  a progressive  sort  of  in- 
dividuality, we  are  anxious  to  accom- 
plish more,  and  have  a desire  to  es- 
tablish ourselves  in  business.  We  are 
quite  sure  of  our  ability  as  mechanics, 
and  that  we  will  succeed  as  employers. 
Therefore,  with  absolute  confidence, 
the  new  employer  starts  on  his  new 
venture,  and  invests  his  small  savings 
as  best  he  knows  how. 

Business  Knowledge  Essential 

Here  is  where  we  find  that  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  business,  while  a vital 
factor,  is  by  no  means  all.  The  business 
end  of  the  enterprise  is  a very  neces- 
sary part,  as  after  completing  a job, 
no  matter  how  well  or  artistic  it  is  ex- 
ecuted, the  value  of  services  and  the 
investment  must  be  properly  rewarded 
by  the  profit  that  the  job  has  netted. 

To  acquire  this  knowledge  of  the 
proper  market  value  of  the  services 
and  operations  of  our  trade,  the  new 
employer  can  use  his  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  trade  to  a limited  extent 
only.  There  are  no  schools  of  appren- 
ticeship for  the  position  of  employer, 
where  he  may  acquire  this  knowledge, 
and  he  finds  himself  drifting  on  his 
own  wits  in  a strange  situation. 

This  is  so  with  all  of  us  in  the  early 
stages  of  our  business,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  continue  to  be  so. 
In  the  past,  some  of  the  old  established 
firms  may  have  been  successful  more 
by  good  luck  than  judgment;  for  I do 
not  believe  that  we  can  go  back  more 
than  about  twenty  years,  and  find  that 
the  employers  in  the  painting  trade 
had  any  definite  knowledge  of  cost 
accounting  and  a proper  average  of  the 
overhead  expenses  of  their  business. 

The  new  employer  can  fortify  himself 
through  evening  school  with  a knowl- 
edge of  bookkeeping.  This  will  help 
him  vitally  in  keeping  accurate  ac- 
count of  all  expenditures  and  returns, 
and  after  a careful  tabulation  of  these 
records  he  will,  by  hard  earned  expe- 
rience, be  able  to  arrive  at  a proper 
return  for  his  services. 

The  most  essential  thing  to  do  in 
business  is  that  no  matter  what  we  do, 
to  do  it  by  an  established  system.  The 
success  of  large  enterprises  is  only 
possible  on  account  of  the  rigid  sys- 
tem with  which  business  is  carried  on. 
System  covers  a vast  territory.  It  also 
means  to  be  consistent  and  keep  up 
everything  with  a certain  regularity. 

Necessity  of  Credit 

The  most  necessary  thing  that  we 
find  the  system  must  accomplish  is  to 
establish  credit.  This  word  “credit” 
has  been  a source  of  relief  to  most  of 
us  when  we  have  more  business  than 
we  can  swing  with  our  ordinary  work- 
ing capital,  and  to  establish  credit  we 
must  be  regular  in  our  payments  of 
the  materials  we  buy,  and  also  take 
advantage  of  cash  discounts:  where 
possible. 

To  do  this  we  must  also  be  regular 
in  our  collections,  all  of  which  can  be 
done  almost  automatically,  if  we  have 
a system  in  the  office  routine.  The  fact 
that  an  employer  is  not  up  in  his  books, 
and  claims  to  be  a month  or  more  be- 
hind, is  the  fault  of  a lax  system,  for 
with  consistent  regularity  this  would 
not  occur. 

After  the  system  has  supplied  the 
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Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  that  when  you  are  on  the  job  and  the  expenses  are  going  on  every  minute 
that  all  of  the  time  saved  and  put  to  some  good  use  is  equivalent  to  so  much  money  added  to  your  bank 
account? 


Pat.  Pend. 


Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  to  the  fact  that  when  you 
use  the  antiquated  methods  of  the  contractors  that  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  workmen  to  climb  up  and  down  the  ladders  every 
few  minutes  that  you  are  wasting  time,  that  if  properly  utilized, 
would  enable  you  to  accomplish  one-third  more  work  every  day? 
I am  sure  that  you  are  a man  of  intelligence  and  don’t  require 
to  be  told  more  than  once  that  you  need  modern  appliances  in 
your  business  the  same  as  every  other  industry  that  is  w'orking  for 
profit,  and  that  if  the  equipment  is  not  priced  so  high  as  to  be 
prohibitive,  you  will  be  glad  to  add  it  to  your  profit. 

The  price  of  the  Blankenhagen  Ladder  Platforms  is  very  low. 
The  saving  on  the  first  job  will  easily  pay  the  entire  cost  and  you 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  your  old  equipment  is  far 
too  valuable  to  be  discarded  and  that  these  platforms  are  easily 
attached  to  all  makes  of  painters  ladders  without  any  changes 
of  tools  of  any  kind,  all  that  is  required  is  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  proper  position  and  secured  by  tightening  the  wing 
nuts  that  are  provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  Blankenhagen  Ladder  Platform  is  a time,  Labor  and  Money 
saver  and  fills  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  discriminating  con- 
tractor that  is  in  need  of  a portable  scaffolding,  and  is  the  best 
outfit  that  can  be  secured  at  any  price,  and  there  is  nothing  on 
the  market  today  that  will  do  the  same  work  that  can  be  bought 
for  four  times  the  price  we  ask  for  this  Platform.  You  are  in 
need  of  this  outfit  to  place  you  on  a par  with  your  competitors. 

We  don’t  put  you  to  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  learn  the  prices 
of  this  outfit  by  a lot  of  useless  correspondence,  but  we  are 
always  glad  to  write  you  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  Platforms 
and  believe  that  we  can  show  you  how  you  can  do  more  and 
better  work  easier. 


Address  all  communications  to  the  manufacturers  and  enclose  your 
remittances  with  your  orders;  we  fill  all  orders  promptly  and  this 
method  saves  time. 

Price  Ten  Dollars  for  set  of  Two 
Price  Five  Dollars  each. 


THE  BLANKENHAGEN 

LADDER  PLATFORM  CO. 

308  Second  National  Building 

AKRON  - OHIO 
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necessary  information,  the  overhead 
expenses  can  easily  be  obtained,  and 
that  is  the  most  necessary  knowledge 
required  in  estimating.  Estimating 
must  be  conducted  on  experience  of 
actual  cost,  and  not  on  guesswork.  In 
talking  to  an  old-timer  recently,  I was 
amazed  to  find  out  that  the  gentleman, 
after  his  many  years  of  business  ex- 
perience, was  not  familiar  with  what 
the  term  “overhead”  meant. 

I asked  him,  “Do  you  pay  rent?”  He 
said,  “No — I own  the  building.”  Rent 
costs  me  nothing.” 

I asked  him  whether  or  not  he  paid 
for  cartage,  and  he  said,  “No” — that 
it  did  not  cost  him  anything  but  the 
gasoline,  as  he  ran  the  automobile  him- 
self. 

I said:  “How  about  your  office  help, 
telephone,  insurance,  estimating,  scaf- 
folding, brushes,  and  all  the  other  nec- 
essary articles  that  are  required  in 
conducting  business?  Do  you  also  re- 
ceive these  for  nothing?” 

He  stopped  to  think,  and  after  a mo- 
ment he  admitted  that  the  building  in 
which  the  establishment  was  housed 
cost  him  money  when  originally 
bought,  and  its  maintenance,  taxes,  etc. 
were  also  a source  of  expense.  Also 
the  automobile  represented  an  invest- 
ment, and  its  maintenance  was  quite 
an  item;  and  while  he  did  considerable 
of  the  office  work  himself,  he  was  liv- 
ing well  and  drew  a handsome  salary. 
Therefore  he  had  in  proportion  just 
as  large  an  overhead  expense  as  his 
competitor,  and  should  he  fail  to  take 
it  into  consideration  in  preparing  his 
estimates,  he  was  not  doing  justice  to 
himself  or  his  industry. 

Estimating  and  Overhead 

This  individual  was  one  of  the  for- 
tunate ones  who  by  force  of  habit  asked 
enough  for  his  work  to  give  him  a 
sufficient  return;  or  rather  by  better 
luck  than  judgment,  he  obtained 
enough  to  enjoy  life  as  he  should. 
There  are,  however,  many  employers 
of  the  type  of  this  individual,  who  are 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  guess  good 
enough,  and  continually  find  them- 
selves in  want  of  next  week’s  pay  roll. 
These  employers  are  not  as  fortunate 
as  the  employees  they  hire,  for  they  are 
not  only  in  want  for  the  week’s  pay, 
but  run  behind  in  their  accounts  with 
the  manufacturers,  and  lose  that  most 
necessary  asset  of  credit. 

It  may  be  that  this  class  of  employ- 
er, of  whom  there  are  many,  finds  it 
impossible  to  acquire  the  necessary 
executive  knowledge  to  get  him  out  of 
the  rut,  or  he  may  have  the  same  idea 
of  profit  that  the  old  timer  had,  which 
was  something  like  this: 

If  he  receive  $100  for  a job,  and 
the  labor  and  material  cost  him  $85, 
he  contented  himself  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  $15  to  the  good. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  he  was  out  of 
pocket  $7.52.  which  is  derived  as  fol- 
lows: $85,  net  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rial. Add  to  this  15  per  cent  over- 
head— which  is  a conservative  amount, 
as  many  of  us  find  it  necessary  to 
charge  a larger  overhead,  but  this  will 
do  for  illustration — and  we  find  that 
the  overhead  expense  on  $85  is  $12.75, 
making  the  job  cost  $97.75. 

Add  to  this  the  usual  acknowledged 
necessary  profit  of  10  per  cent,  and  we 
find  the  job  worth  $107.52.  He  only 
received  $100  for  it.  which  shows  that 
he  had  given  the  customer  $7.52  worth 


of  service  which  the  latter  was  not  en- 
titled to. 

A problem  similar  to  this  was  first 
presented  to  me  at  one  of  the  early 
conventions  I attended,  and  it  was  a 
revelation  to  me  as  to  the  proper  way 
to  figure  with  overhead  expenses.  I 
then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
real  school  of  the  employer  was  the 
trade  convention,  where  he  met  the 
worth  while  men  of  the  industry,  and 
was  free  to  ask  questions,  and  was  as- 
sured of  a willing  and  correct  answer. 

Aside  from  the  proper  method  of 
charging  for  overhead,  there  are  many 
simple  and  economical  methods  of 
keeping  books  and  records  in  a paint- 
ing and  decorating  business  that  you 
can  find  out  through  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  and  by  asking  for  information 
at  conventions,  or  even  by  suggesting 
to  your  Executive  Board  to  have  some 
authority  on  a particular  subject  write 
a paper  on  the  problem  that  is  annoy- 
ing you.  I am  quite  sure  the  Execu- 
tive Board  would  welcome  such  sug- 
gestions, as  they  are  generally  short 
of  topics  to  fill  out  the  programme. 

What  the  Successful  Painter  Does 

The  successful  man  in  the  trade  to- 
day finds  that  he  can  only  accomplish 
the  work  called  upon  him  to  do  by 
systematizing  his  work,  and  that  of  his 
office  and  employee  on  the  job.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  jobs 
are  well  supplied  with  the  proper  ma- 
terials and  tools,  as  a painter  in  need 
of  a proper  brush  or  necessary  scaf- 
folding may  waste  more  time  in  a day 
than  the  value  of  the  article  that  he 
has  had  to  do  without. 

A foreman  on  the  job  should  be 
properly  supplied  with  a specification 
and  all  details  of  the  job;  and  to  fur- 
ther guide  him,  a personal  visit  to  the 
job  daily,  when  within  reaching  dis- 
tance, will  not  only  keep  everything 
going  smoothly,  but  is  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  customer,  to  whom  per- 
sonal supervision  is  most  desirable. 

Time  sheets  can  be  supplied  to  each 
man  by  placing  one  in  his  pay  en- 
velope to  be  used  for  the  coming  week. 
This  must  be  either  sent  to  the  office 
on  a stated  day  each  week,  or  given 
to  the  foreman,  who  will  see  that  it  is 
in  the  office  in  time. 

The  proper  keeping  of  time  of  each 
job  is  accomplished  by  using  a month- 
ly or  weekly  time  book,  where  each 
job  is  tabulated,  and  the  expense  to 
date  can  be  easily  tabulated  at  any 
stage  of  the  work,  and  on  completion 
will  show  the  actual  expense  of  labor. 

The  material  used  on  a job  can  best 
be  taken  care  of  through  a separate 
order  book  of  a duplicating  form 
through  the  use  of  a carbon  paper.  The 
original  order  is  to  be  sent  to  the  shop 
to  be  filled,  and  the  duplicate  to  re- 
main in  the  book  to  be  charged  to  the 
job  it  was  sent  to,  in  a separate  ac- 
count reserved  for  that  job  in  the 
ledger,  or  a book  specially  reserved  for 
that  purpose  only.  Upon  completion  of 
the  job  the  return  material  can  be 
checked  off. 

The  two  accounts,  one  the  time  and 
the  other  material  used,  will  give  you 
the  actual  net  cost  of  the  job,  and  by 
properly  adding  to  it  your  overhead 
and  profit  you  can  then  learn  whether 
you  are  ahead  or  only  just  keeping 
above  water. 


Waste  in  Giving  Estimates 

While  I cannot  go  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  trade,  as  time  is  limited, 
such  as  keeping  a showroom,  selling  of 
wallpaper,  hanging  and  other  details 
that  we  are  more  or  less  familiar  with, 
I wish  to  take  a moment  of  your  time 
and  say  a word  about  the  giving  of 
indiscriminate  estimates. 

Estimating  is  the  most  expensive 
part  of  our  business.  Out  of  twenty 
bids  we  give,  we  are  fortunate  if  we 
get  one.  This  shows  a waste  of  95  per 
cent  on  this  one  item,  or  even  if  it 
were  10  to  1,  it  would  be  90  per  cent 
waste. 

Therefore  the  best  policy  is  to  give 
estimates  to  such  people  as  really  de- 
sire a good  job,  and  not  merely  a com- 
parative figure  to  see  how  cheaply  a 
job  can  be  done,  and  then  usually 
award  the  contract  to  the  unfortunate 
fellow  who  forgot  to  take  old  man 
overhead  in  his  confidence,  and  there- 
by does  himself  out  of  a legitimate  re- 
turn. 

A low  bid,  in  my  estimation,  does 
not  represent  the  proper  integrity  in 
the  industry,  and  only  degrades  it,  as 
no  man  can  give  more  than  he  re- 
ceives. Thus,  a low  bid — a poor  job — 
and  a black  eye  to  the  trade.  A legiti- 
mate and  proper  bid  based  on  proper 
knowledge  will  elevate  the  industry  to 
that  plane  of  respectability  where  it 
belongs. 


Mr.  Dabelstein’s  address  was  ap- 
plauded, and  he  was  accorded  a rising 
vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Heuschkel  suggested  that  an- 
other problem  of  the  master  painter 
should  be  included  in  the  speaker’s 
list,  that  of  collecting  his  bills.  Many 
times,  prompt  and  systematic  attention 
to  the  sending  out  of  bills,  and  collect- 
ing the  money  due  thereon,  has  meant 
the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  for  the  painter  in  business. 

Mr.  Keimig  said  he  knew  of  many 
painters  who  failed  to  charge  the  pro- 
per day’s  wage  and  overhead. 

Mr.  Davis  thought  that  some  of  the 
main  problems  of  the  master  painter 
relate  to  estimating.  Most  of  the 
painting  contracts  for  new  work  are 
given  out  in  the  general  contracts, 
which  is  unfair  to  the  painter.  He  of- 
fered a motion  that  a committee  from 
the  association  be  named  to  appear  be- 
fore the  next  convention  of  the  State 
Architects’  Association  to  take  up  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Masters  agreed  with  Mr.  Davis, 
and  thought  that  much  trouble  arose 
for  the  contracting  painter  through 
lack  of  information  on  the  part  of 
architects  in  writing  their  specifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Davis’  motion  was  duly  put  and 
carried.  Later,  the  chair  appointed 
Messrs.  Stopper,  Van  Ness  and  Chris- 
tiansen as  the  committee. 

Liability  Insurance 

Deputy  Commissioner  Boyd  then 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  “Com- 
pensation and  Rehabilitation  of  In- 
jured Workmen  in  New  Jersey.”  He 
stated,  among  other  information,  that 
New  Jersey  in  1910  passed  the  first 
compensation  law  that  was  not  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  presented  the  details  of  the 
existing  State  law. 

He  advised  the  master  painters  to 
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ame  “Alabastine"  and  tr. 
|gg.  U.  S.  '<***"- 


ALABASTINE 


MIX  IN  ONE 
MINUTE  WITH 
COLD  WATER 


A Trade  Mark  Which 
Protects  Your  Profits 

Alabastine  retail  prices  are  advertised  in  the  leading 
magazines — prices  which  insure  the  dealer  a consistent 
profit  and  make  it  worth  his  while  to  feature  the  “cross 
and  circle”  printed  in  red  on  every  genuine  package 
of  Alabastine. 


THE  ONLY  TOOL 
NEEDED  TO  APPLY 


San*a,y  and^sfoig’ 
f ’Wall  r 

AIaCtT?^ 


Alabastine  quality,  like  the  price,  is  steadily 
maintained  and  has  been  for  nearly  forty 
years,  so  that  the  dealer  who  stocks  it  may 
build  up  an  ever  increasing  repeat  busi- 
ness— the  kind  which  puts  real  money  in 
the  bank. 


High  grade  decorators  prefer  Alabastine 
because  of  its  uniform  reliability,  and  those 
who  know  its  many  artistic,  sanitary  and 
durable  qualities,  among  either  home  own- 
ers or  decorators,  will  give  you  their  busi- 
ness if  you  have  Alabastine  in  stock. 


Write  for  full  details  of  the  Alabastine-Opaline-Process 

This  new  and  indescribably  beautiful  method  of  wall  decoration  is  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  everywhere.  Write  to  us  and  let  us  send  you  samples 
to  show  your  trade  and  let  us  explain  the  simple,  easy,  economical  way  in 
which  these  wonderful  walls  are  produced. 


Alabastine  Company,  546  Granville  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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include  their  compensation  premiums 
in  their  overhead,  and  warned  that  a 
fine  was  provided  for  employers  who 
do  not  carry  compensation  insurance. 
Also  that  all  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
are  liable  for  injury  to  servants,  even 
the  washwoman  or  house  cleaner  that 
comes  once  a week. 

He  said  that  he  believed  lead  poison- 
ing could  be  acquired  only  by  absorp- 
tion of  the  pigment  into  the  system, 
and  that  cleanliness  on  the  part  of 
workmen  would  prevent  the  disease. 
Lead  poisoning  is  not  provided  for  un- 
der the  workmen’s  compensation  act, 
but  under  that  of  industrial  diseases. 

He  advised  the  employer  to  inform 
his  workmen  with  whom  his  compen- 
sation insurance  is  placed,  thereby  sav- 
ing delay  and  inconvenience  when  the 
workman  is  injured,  as  the  latter  must 
be  able  to  answer  this  question.  The 
proper  department  to  report  employers 
for  failure  to  carry  adequate  compen- 
sation insurance  is  the  Commissioner 
of  Banking  and  Insurance  at  Trenton. 
Mr.  Boyd  believed  that  “teeth”  should 
be  put  in  the  law  that  would  compel 
all  employers  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
compensation  insurance. 

Answering  a question,  Mr.  Boyd  said 
that  the  records  of  employers  carrying 
insurance  were  in  the  Department  of 
Banking  and  Insurance,  and  on  mo- 
tion Secretary  Christiansen  was  in- 
structed to  apply  for  the  names  of  mas- 
ter painters  registered  there. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  was  given 
a vote  of  thanks. 

V isitors  Heard  From 

Mr.  Oliver  of  New  York  said  that 
two  of  the  important  subjects  to  be 
considered  at  the  coming  International 
convention  were  white  lead  and  the 
American  plan  of  employment.  He  had 
been  gathering  statistics  on  lead  dis- 
ease from  the  United  States  and  New 
York  State  governments.  He  thought 
that  if  medical  experience  showed  that 
lead  poisoning  will  eventually  affect 
the  well  being  of  the  American  people, 
the  use  of  white  lead  should  be  pro- 
nibited.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
present  attack  was  based  on  economic 
motives,  then  it  should  be  fought  by 
the  craft. 

The  American  plan  of  employment 
had  been  assigned  to  the  New  York  and 
Michigan  associations,  continued  Mr. 
Oliver,  and  he  had  been  honored  with 
the  assignment  for  New  York.  He  had 
taken  peace  as  his  text — any  plan  that 
brings  industrial  peace  is  the  true 
American  plan.  Some  method  of  bring- 
ing about  better  relationship  between 
employer  and  employee  should  be 
found.  The  days  of  strife  are  passing, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  the  economic 
waste  of  strikes  be  avoided.  Per- 
haps a national  wage  commission,  that 
would  fix  wages  on  a scientific  basis  at 
regular  intervals,  would  provide  a so- 
lution. 

Mr.  Muirhead  of  Connecticut  de- 
clared that  he  always  derived  both 
business  and  mental  profit  from  his 
visits  to  the  New  Jersey  meetings.  He 
thought  another  useful  commission 
would  be  one  to  revise  painters’  esti- 
mates. He  pointed  out  that  the  talks  of 
Messrs.  Dabelstein  and  Boyd  might  be 
linked  up  by  seeing  that  compensation 
insurance  goes  into  overhead.  He 
cordially  invited  the  Jerseymen  to  at- 
tend the  Connecticut  convention  in 
February. 

Mr.  McKenzie  said  that  he  had  been 


delighted  with  the  talks  and  discus- 
sion he  had  heard  on  this,  his  first 
visit  to  a New  Jersey  convention.  The 
painters  in  Bridgeport  had  been  thor- 
oughly educated  in  the  principles  of 
overhead,  and  they  all  made  money. 
Somebody  should  pay  for  the  time  and 
energy  which  the  master  painter  puts 
into  his  work. 

He  would  like  to  see  the  painting 
employers  as  solidly  organized  as  the 
journeymen — no  scabbing  or  under- 
bidding. He  was  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  any  attempt  to  make  the  master 
painter  independent  of  the  general  con- 
tractor, and  believed  that  every  State 
association  should  have  an  Estimating 
Committee. 

Messrs.  Oliver,  Muirhead  and  Mc- 
Kenzie’s remarks  were  warmly  re- 
ceived, and  they  were  each  given  a 
vote  of  thanks. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  Chees- 
man  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  paint 
manufacturing  industry,  and  the  lat- 
ter proceeded  to  read  his  paper — 

Timely  Remarks 

Frank  P.  Cheesman 

THE  SUBJECT  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  me,  namely,  “Timely 
Topics,”  can  be  made  to  cover  pretty 
near  anything,  and  is  therefore  a very 
acceptable  one.  It  has  been  stated 
that  when  one  commences  to  reminis- 
cence, it  is  a sure  sign  of  old  age;  but 
even  with  that  in  view,  I want  to  go 
back  into  some  ancient  history. 

It  seems  fitting  that  I should  be  ad- 
dressing a convention  composed  of 
master  painters  and  salesmen  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  because  it  was 
in  this  State  that  I secured  the  first 
order  I ever  sold  as  a young  traveling 
salesman,  very  young  and  very  green, 
and  the  sale  was  made  to  a master 
painter  in  Dover. 

I left  New  York  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  after  traveling  through 
six  or  seven  towns  without  selling 
anything,  arrived  in  time  to  have  din- 
ner at  the  hotel  in  Dover.  After  din- 
ner I went  out,  still  looking  for  cus- 
tomers, and  about  nine  at  night  I sold 
my  first  order;  and  it  certainly  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  I sent  it  into 
the  house.  I firmly  resolved,  then  and 
there,  that  next  day  I would  make 
fewer  towns  and  try  to  sell  more 
goods,  and  that  was  one  of  the  policies 
which  I adopted  for  the  rest  of  my 
selling  experience. 

The  first  sale  that  I ever  made  to 
a dealer  was  also  in  New  Jersey,  in 
the  town  of  Red  Bank;  and  by  that 
time  I must  have  improved,  because 
when  I went  to  the  place  again,  some 
fifteen  years  later,  he  still  had  the 
goods  on  the  shelf  that  I had  sold  him. 
He  allowed  that  I must  have  been  a 
pretty  good  salesman  to  have  gotten 
them  off  on  him.  At  least,  that  was 
the  way  they  regarded  it  in  those  days. 

Today  it  would  be  considered  a bad 
piece  of  salesmanship  to  sell  a man 
goods  which  he  did  not  dispose  of 
readily.  However,  the  fault  was  not 
altogether  mine,  as  a few  months  after 
I made  the  sale,  the  prices  dropped; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  old  style  mer- 
chants who  would  not  sell  goods  below 
cost,  even  if  he  kept  them  for  years 
on  his  shelves. 

It  was  also  in  this  good  State  of 
New  Jersey  that  my  children  were 
born,  and  therefore  I feel  more  than  a 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


passing  interest  in  the  State,  and  in 
addressing  you  at  the  present  time. 

Manufacture  Has  Progressed 

There  certainly  has  been  a great  im- 
provement made  in  the.  production  of 
paints  and  varnishes  in  the  past  thirty 
years.  At  that  time,  it  was  a rare  ex- 
ception if  a paint  factory  or  a varnish 
factory  had  a chemist  in  its  employ. 
Today,  it  is  the  universal  practice,  and 
we  are  producing  on  a scientific  basis 
most  of  our  lines.  Varnish,  to  some 
extent,  is  still  being  made  by  the  man 
behind  the  kettle,  and  there  are  no 
standard  formulas,  each  man  being  his 
own  doctor.  This  condition,  however, 
is  slowly  changing,  and  I expect,  with- 
in the  next  few  years,  varnishes  will 
be  made  on  a recognized  standard  for- 
mula. And  while  the  human  element 
will  always  enter  into  a product  like 
varnish,  it  will  become  more  of  a sci- 
ence than  it  is  today. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that 
the  ethics  of  the  paint  and  varnish 
business  are  on  a much  higher  plane 
now  than  they  used  to  be.  I can  re- 
member when  I started  out  one  could 
not  altogether  depend  on  what  the 
label  bore,  as  a true  statement  of  facts, 
but  today  there  is  no  reputable  con- 
cern whose  label  on  its  first  quality 
goods  cannot  be  put  down  as  a fact, 
so  far  as  they  go.  It  is  only  when  we 
get  into  the  character  of  goods  fur- 
nished with  no  manufacturer’s  name 
on,  that  trouble  exists. 

Within  the  past  month  I purchased 
a small  sample  of  paint  from  a depart- 
ment store  in  Brooklyn,  which  was 
represented  to  me  to  be  of  the  very 
best  quality  for  exterior  house  paint- 
ing. The  label  had  no  manufacturer’s 
name  on,  only  the  name  of  the  depart- 
ment store,  and  the  price  was  $3  per 
gallon,  which  should  purchase  a good 
quality  of  paint. 

An  analysis  of  the  paint  shows  that 
it  contains  about  12  per  cent  of  water, 
no  lead,  no  zinc,  about  11  per  cent  of 
lithopone,  being  the  only  pigment  ex- 
cept the  inert  pigments,  and  tinting 
color  in  the  paint,  which  was  of  a light 
cream  shade.  The  paint  would  not  dry 
hard  in  two  weeks’  time,  absolutely 
worthless  as  an  exterior  paint,  and  yet 
this  particular  concern  has  sold  hun- 
dreds of  gallons  of  it.  Of  course,  a 
practice  of  this  kind  is  a serious  detri- 
ment to  the  sale  of  paint  in  general. 

Lithopone  Superior  for  Inside 

There  has  been  a great  change  in 
the  character  and  value  of  some  of  the 
leading  pigments  used  in  paints  since 
I first  went  into  the  business.  At  that 
time  lithopone  was  not  known.  About 
1900  I made  a statement  at  the  Scran- 
ton convention  of  the  master  house 
painters  to  W.  W.  Lawrence,  who  was 
then  connected  with  the  National  Lead 
Company,  and  became  its  president,  to 
the  effect  that  within  the  next  twenty 
years  the  sale  of  lithopone  would  be 
larger  than  the  sale  of  dry  white  lead. 

Today  I am  told  that  it  is  twice  as 
large;  and  certainly  for  interior  paints, 
at  least,  there  is  no  better  pigment 
than  lithopone,  although  it  has  been 
given  a black  eye  of  late,  due  not  to 
the  lithopone,  but  to  the  character  of 
the  vehicles  used  in  connection  with 
it.  There  is  a tendency  now  to  insist 
upon  the  use  of  lead  and  zinc  in  flat 
wall  paints,  and  while  they  have  their 
value  for  some  purposes,  and  are  used 
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The  Kind  of  Paint  Advertising 

That  Helps  the  Painter 


BREINIG  BROTHERS’  ad- 
vertising carries  this  message 
to  the  public — “Give  the  paint- 
ing contractor  a chance  for  his 
white  alley.  Pay  him  a fair 
price  for  good,  honest  workman- 
ship and  good,  honest  materials.  ’ ’ 

Master  painters  have  told  us 
that  it  is  the  first  advertising 
they  ever  saw  which  helped  the 
conscientious  painter  fight  cut- 
throat competition. 

* * * 

And,  best  of  all,  Breinig  Broth- 
ers’ Products  are  worthy  of  the 
kind  of  advertising  we  are  giving 
them.  Good,  honest  materials 
that  there’s  pleasure  and  profit 
in  using. 

The  BREINIG  line  is  com- 
plete— varnishes,  stains,  fillers, 
enamels,  and  paints  of  all  kinds. 

Your  local  dealer  owes  you 
the  service  of  making  the  com- 
plete Breinig  Brothers’  line  eas- 
ily available  for  your  use. 

BREINIG  BROTHERS,  INC. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

VARNISHES— ENAMELS— PAINTS 

For  Lasting  Beauty  and  Protection 


At  your  service — 
Write  us  any 
question  you  like 
on  painting  and 
varnishing. 
Write  for  Color 
Card. 


Gamble  with  cheap 
paint  if  you  want  to 
— but  don’t  put  the 
blame  on  the  painter 

THE  property  owner  who  paints 
with  cheap  paint  simply  bets 
that  he'll  have  better  luck  than  the 
average. 

The  odds  are  always  against  him. 
More  so  than  ever,  now  that  prices 
are  down  and  there’s  added  tempta- 
tion to  cheapen  cheap  materials  still 
further. 

You  can  take  any  chance  you  want 
to.  It’s  your  own  money.  But,  before 
you  do  it,  at  least  give  your  painter 
a chance  to  tell  you  what  happens 
when  you  won’t  let  him  use  good, 
honest  paint  and  varnish. 

Whether  the  floors  need  varnish- 
ing or  the  whole  house  a new  dress, 
talk  it  over  with  the  painter. 

He’ll  tell  you  that  it  pays  to  use 
good,  honest  materials.  BREINIG 
BROTHERS’  paints  and  varnishes 
—backed,  too,  by  the  practical  knowl- 
edge and  quality  ideals  of  three  gen- 
erations of  paint  makers. 


BREINIG  BROTHERS 

HOBOKEN  N J*  PHONE  *1900 

PAINTS  <*»*  VARNISHES 

FOR  LASTING  BEAUTY^  PROTECTION 
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by  us,  we  believe  that  better  results 
can  be  obtained  as  a general  rule  by 
the  use  of  lithopone  as  a pigment,  pro- 
vided the  proper  vehicles  are  used  in 
connection  with  it. 

In  many  cases  less  care  is  taken  to 
apply  a paint  with  a lithopone  base,  as 
compared  with  a lead  and  zinc  interior 
paint.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  costs  less  money,  and  there- 
fore is  not  so  highly  regarded,  and  the 
use  of  it  is  abused.  Coatings  are  fre- 
quently applied  to  a surface  not  in 
condition  to  receive  them,  or  applied 
before  the  under  coat  is  dry. 

Another  pigment  which  has  very  re- 
cently come  into  prominence  is  Tita- 
nox.  This  has  much  greater  , hiding 
power  than  any  other  white  product, 
and  is  a most  valuable  pigment  when 
used  in  connection  with  others  for 
some  classes  of  work.  Within  the  past 
week  we  had  an  inquiry  put  to  us  as  to 
whether  we  recommended  the  use  of 
Titanox  in  its  dry  form,  to  be  hand 
mixed  with  linseed  oil  as  a paint,  and 
we  replied  that  we  certainly  did  not 
recommend  such  a use  for  this  pig- 
ment. It  should  be  ground  in  paste 
form  and  thinned,  and  used  in  connec- 
tion with  other  pigments.  We  did  not 
recommend  the  use  of  it  alone. 

Value  of  Trade  Organizations 

There  is  no  question  that  trade  or- 
ganizations of  the  character  I am  now 
addressing  have  been  of  great  value 
to  the  industry  at  large.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  as  a salesman,  my  terri- 
tory was  Pennsylvania,  and  for  many 
years  I did  not  miss  an  annual  con- 
vention of  the  master  house  painters 
of  that  State;  and  they  were  of  great 
educational  value  to  me. 

I remember  at  the  convention  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  where  John  Dewar  put 
the  question  to  me,  as  I happened  to 
be  talking  at  the’Time,  and  was  then 
with  a leading  varnish  house:  “What 

is  the  difference,  Mr.  Cheesman,  be- 
tween a No.  1 coach  varnish  and  an 
Extra  No.  1 coach  varnish?”  I an- 
swered truthfully,  that  the  only  dif- 
ference I knew  was  the  difference  in 
price  of  20  cents  per  gallon. 

At  that  time,  the  varnish  trade  did 
draw  quite  a number  of  different 
brands  out  of  the  same  tank.  Today, 
the  tendency  is  to  draw  one  brand  out 
of  a number  of  different  tanks.  In 
other  words,  it  is  now  a case  of  the 
proper  blending  of  various  vehicles  to 
produce,  perhaps,  a certain  standard 
varnish,  so  they  have  gone  from  one 
extreme  to  th,e  other,  but  I think  the 
condition  today  is  a.  very  much  better 
one  than  formerly.  ' 

Paint  Spraying  Experiments 

The  question  of  the  application  of 
paints  by  spraying  has  become  a vital 
one  at  the  present  time,  and  I believe 
that  it  will  certainly  pay  all  master 
painters  to  look  into  this  subject 
carefully  and  thoroughly.  I happen  to 
be  on  a committee  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Material  which 
was  appointed  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relativtrvalue  of  applying 
paint  by  spraying  apparatus  as  com- 
pared with  the  hand  brush  process, 
both  as  to  the  saving  in  labor,  and  to 
the  amount  of  material  used,  and  also 
as  to  the  relative  durability  of  the  two 
processes. 

Within  the  past  two  months  this 
committee  has  had  a test  made  on  a 
number  of  mining  houses  located  near 
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Pittsburgh,  where  two  crews  with  two 
different  paint  spraying  machines  were 
used,  and  two  crews,  one  composed  of 
union  labor,  and  one  of  non-union 
labor,  were  used  with  hand  brushes. 
Careful  records  were  kept  of  the  time 
and  material  used,  and  the  durability 
of  the  paint  will  be  carefully  watched. 
The  paint  was  furnished  by  the  com- 
mittee on  a standard  formula,  and  we 
hope  to  obtain  some  valuable  infor- 
mation so  far  as  applied  to  exterior 
house  painting. 

The  committee  also  has  considerable 
information  concerning  the  use  of 
paint  spraying  for  interior  work,  and 
all  of  this  will  be  brought  out  in  a re- 
port that  will  be  made  to  the  associ- 
ation at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

This  same  association  has  been 
working  for  a number  of  years  on 
many  paint  questions,  and  has  over 
twenty  sub-committees  at  work  today. 
One  committee,  for  instance,  of  which 
I am  a member,  has  been  testing  for 
over  three  years  about  twenty  differ- 
ent applications  of  paint  on  metal  sur- 
faces that  have  been  preparing  a 
metal  surface  for  both  new  painting 
and  for  repainting.  Reports  have  been 
made  each  year  to  the  association,  and 
we  believe  that  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  1922  a final  report  can  be  made. 

You  are  also  aware  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  under  Mr.  Gardner  in 
Washington  for  the  Educational  Bu- 
reau of  the  Paint  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. A great  many  valuable 
formulas  and  items  of  importance  to 
the  trade  have  been  developed  through 
this  particular  bureau. 

The  Collection  of  Bills 

There  is  one  subject  which  is  of 
more  vital  importance  to  the  master 
painter,  yet  which  seems  to  be  more 
neglected  by  him  than  any  other,  and 
that  is  the  proper  collection  of  his  ac- 
counts. It  is  an  exception  when  you 
can  obtain  a bill  from  a master  paint- 
er within  a few  days  after  the  job  is 
completed.  Time  and  time  again  we 
have  had  to  request  a bill  from  paint- 
ers who  have  done  some  work  for  us, 
and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  sixty 
days  before  we  secured  such  a bill. 

We  do  not  know  why  many  master 
painters  cannot  render  a bill  prompt- 
ly, and  it  certainly  impairs  their  credit 
as  business  men  to  be  so  dilatory  in 
sending  their  accounts,  and  it  also 
makes  them  slow,  as  a rule,  in  paying 
their  bills.  I think  that  if  we  attempt- 
ed to  solve  the  question  as  to  why 
certain  painters  are  more  prosperous 
than  others,  it  can  be  traced  almost  di- 
rectly to  their  promptness  in  collecting 
their  accounts,  which  enables  them  to 
buy  at  a lower  price,  because  they  can 
take  their  cash  discounts.  As  a rule, 
one  likes  to  do  business  with  a con- 
cern that  is  well  rated  and  is  consid- 
ered prompt  pay. 

Business  Reawakening 

In  regard  to  business  for  1922,  I be- 
lieve that  we  are  going  to  have  a good 
year  in  our  line.  “There  is  no  such 
thing  as  sailing  on  an  even  keel  in 
business,”  said  Prof.  Arbuthnot,  “for 
change  is  the  normal  thing,  a move- 
ment up  or  down — the  movements  up 
being  caused  by  the  exploitation  of 
natural  resources,  the  development  of 
new  industrial  processes,  such  as  the 
automobile,  or  in  some  cases  war;  but 
the  prosperity  period  contains  the  seeds 
of  its  own  decay.  Such  prosperity  is 
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not  a condition  of  health,  but  of  over- 
stimulation,  and  is  an  abnormal  thing, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  while  we 
are  enjoying  it,  we  think  a little  more 
will  not  hurt,  and  we  go  to  such  ex- 
tremes as  to  make  recovery  more  diffi- 
cult by  buying  a lot  of  things  we  do 
not  need.” 

There  is  public  and  personal  ex- 
travagance. The  time  to  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  adversity  is  when  prosperity 
is  at  its  height.  With  times  such  as 
we  have  been  having,  we  find  people 
putting  off  buying  in  the  hope  of  lower 
prices.  This  continues  until  it  becomes 
necessary  to  buy,  and  gradually  de- 
pression is  relieved;  and  as  time 
takes  away  the  possibilities  of  profits, 
the  profit  makers  decide  to  make  less 
profit  rather  than  none,  so  that  the 
consumer  and  the  seller  both  wake  up, 
with  the  result  that  we  get  automatic 
reaction,  and  increased  business.  I 
believe  that  the  awakening  period  is 
now  at  hand. 

Some  Words  for  the  Salesmen 

And  now  I would  like  to  say  a few 
words  to  the  salesmen.  The  year  1921 
has  not  been  a pleasant  year  for  the 
majority  of  paint  and  varnish  sales- 
men. The  business  has  fallen  off,  so 
that  I think  a rair  average  loss  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  50  per  cent  less 
in  dollars  and  cents  for  1921  than  for 
1920.  Perhaps  25  of  this  50  per  cent 
is  due  to  the  lower  prices.  The  bal- 
ance is  due  to  decreased  purchases,  as 
for  instance,  our  export  business  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1919  was 
nearly  $19,000,000;  for  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1920  it  was  nearly  $22,000,000; 
for  1921  to  Sept.  1 it  was  $10,000,000. 

While  our  trade  with  the  dealer  and 
the  painter  has  not  shown  the  loss  that 
other  trades  have  shown  with  their 
customers,  the  whole  year  has  been  a 
disappointing  one,  but  I believe  firmly 
that  we  are  now  over  the  worst  of  it. 
Prices  have  reached  a fairly  suitable 
level,  and  I do  not  believe  that  we  will 
see  very  many  more  changes  in  the 
next  six  to  nine  months  in  values. 

I regret  to  note  that  there  has  been, 
with  some  manufacturers,  a decrease 
in  the  quality  of  their  goods.  In  other 
words,  when  their  prices  went  down, 
their  quality  also  showed  a decrease 
of  value;  and  this  is  going  to  result 
in  harm  to  all  of  us  if  it  is  continued. 
I mentioned  this  particular  fact  to  the 
New  York  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club 
at  its  last  meeting  as  something  that 
should  be  guarded  against. 

It  reminds  me  of  a story  which  I 
heard  in  my  earlier  days  regarding  a 
certain  varnish  house  who  were  about 
to  start  a new  salesman  on  the  road, 
and  they  had  him  in  the  office  and  gave 
him  all  particulars  about  what  they 
wanted  him  to  do;  and  after  coaching 
him  for  three  or  four  days,  said,  “Now 
tomorrow,  you  might  start  out  on  your 
trip.” 

He  said  to  the  president  of  the  con- 
cern, “But,  Mr.  Blank,  you  haven’t 
said  a word  about  prices.” 

The  president  replied,  “We  always 
allow  our  customers  to  make  the 
prices.  We  retain  the  privilege,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  goods  to  suit  the 
prices.” 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  get  back 
to  a condition  of  that  sort,  and  I hope 
that  we  will  not. 

I learned  at  an  early  age  there  is  a 
great  art  in  story  telling,  and  I have 
tried  to  develop  that  art.  If  you  will 
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Styles  for  Every 
Room  in  the  Home 
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During  the  International  Master 
Painters  Convention,  we  will 
occupy  room  506,  at  ihe  Hotel 
Muehlebath,  Kansas  City,  Feb- 
ruary 7-11,  1922. 


MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 


SAKITAS 

(w) 

BrawO 

REG.  U S.  PAT  OFFICE 


An  All-Purpose 
Wall- Covering 


Many  Beautiful 

Dull-finished 

Styles 


HOME  interiors  are 
made  pleasing  and  at- 
tractive by  tasteful  selec- 
tions of  Sanitas  Modem 
Wall  Covering  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  color  scheme 
and  spirit  of  the  furnishings, 
the  purpose  and  architec- 
tural design  of  the  room 
and  the  method  of  lighting. 


The  distinctive  colorings, 
patterns  and  texture  of 
Sanitas  are  very  appropriate 
where  a ready-painted  de- 
sign is  desired.  The  dull- 
finished  plain  tints  furnish 
an  economical  method  of 
laying  a ground  of  four 
coats  of  pure  oil  colors  for 
after  treatment,  without 
the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  them 
to  dry. 


Sanitas  comes  in 
styles  for  every 
room  in  the 
house,  and  can  be 
adapted  to  any 
scheme  of  decora- 
tion or  architectu- 
ral design. 


GLAZED  tile  patterns 
are  for  only  the  small- 
est rooms  in  the  house — 
kitchen  and  bathroom. 


Sanitas  Modem  Wall  Cov- 
ering also  comes  in  decora- 
tive effects  to  harmonize 
with  the  furnishings  or  ar- 
chitectural design  of  every 
other  room.  The  dull-fin- 
ished plain  tints  offer  a 
ready-painted  dull  ground 
for  stenciling,  blending,  stip- 
pling or  paneling.  Or  they 
can  be  hung  just  as  they 
come.  Then  there  are  deco- 
r a t i v e,  dull-figured  and 
floral  designs,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  tapestry,  leather, 
grass-cloth  and  fabrics. 


Sanitas  Modem  Wall 
Covering  is  made  on 
cloth.  Its  pure  oil 
colors  are  machine- 
painted,  durable  and 
do  not  crack,  peel  or 
fade.  A damp  cloth 
wipes  it  clean  and 
fresh. 


See  Your  Wholesaler — 
We’ It  Move  the  Goods 


The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway,  New  York 
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carefully  study  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  greatest  lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers and  business  men,  I believe  that 
you  will  find  that  almost  without  ex- 
ception, every  one  of  them  has  this 
word  painting  power  highly  developed. 

I have  in  mind  a certain  board  of 
directors  on  which  one  man  has  al- 
ways had  a commanding  influence  be- 
cause he  not  only  saw  the  proposition 
clearly  himself,  but  he  had  the  power 
to  put  his  views  so  clearly  in  words 
that  when  he  finished,  all  seemed  to 
have  been  said  that  could  be  said  on  the 
subject. 

Every  salesman  should  go  to  work 
training  himself  in  expression,  and  re- 
member that  you  cannot  express  your- 
self with  clearness  until  your  own  mind 
is  clear,  because  if  you  have  any  doubts 
in  your  knowledge  of  the  goods  which 
you  are  selling,  it  will  show  in  your 
speech  and  manner.  Yon  will  not  in- 
spire confidence,  and  it  is  therefore 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  you 
should  know  your  products  from  A to 
Z;  and  with  your  permission  and  for- 
bearance, I want  to  mention  a few 
don’ts. 

List  of  Selling  Don  is 

Don’t  forget  Monday  is  the  most  im- 
portant day  in  the  week.  Get  an  early 
start.  More  things  usually  happen  on 
Monday  than  any  other  day. 

Don’t  put  off  all  your  writing  for 
Sunday.  Don’t  mail  your  Friday’s 
orders  on  Sunday  night.  Mail  them 
Friday  night. 

Don’t  ever  convey  the  idea  that  you 
own  a customer. 

Don’t  beg  for  an  order;  better  lose 
one  than  your  customer’s  respect. 

Don’t  butt  in  when  a competitor  is 
selling  your  customer. 

Don’t  forget  that  sales  are  what 
count;  not  towns  visited  or  miles 
traveled. 

Don’t  try  to  do  all  of  the  talking; 
give  your  customer  a show  now  and 
then. 

Don’t  forget  to  speak  to  the  boys  in 
the  store;  they  make  up  the  want  list. 

Don’t  forget  to  quit  when  you  have 
finished,  but  do  not  quit  before  finish- 
ing. 

Don’t  forget  the  value  of  a note  book. 
Put  down  your  thoughts,  names,  ad- 
dresses, etc. 

Don’t  make  promises  carelessly;  they 
are  liable  to  come  home  to  roost. 

Don’t  send  in  a sloppy  order.  Goods 
well  sold  should  be  well  written  up. 

Don’t  forget  to  make  a note  of  ques- 
tions you  could  not  answer,  and  an- 
swer them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Don’t  join  the  disappearing  club; 
let  the  house  know  daily  where  you 
are. 

Don’t  sell  your  largest  orders  in 
hotel  offices  and  on  trains. 

Don’t  get  the  idea  you  cannot  sell 
any  goods  on  Saturday. 

Don’t  start  a story  when  your  cus- 
tomer is  ready  to  buy.  There  is  a time 
for  all  things. 

Don’t  forget  that  all  things  being 
equal,  the  salesman  who  puts  in  the 
most  time  and  thought  on  his  work 
is  sure  to  be  the  most  successful. 

Finally  do  not  forget  that  the  quick- 
est and  best  way  to  get  out  of  a hard 
job  into  an  easier  one,  is  to  be  a suc- 
cess in  the  hard  job. 

Be  a Salesman! 

When  the  train  pulls  in  and  you  grab 
your  grip. 
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And  the  hackman’s  there  with  his 
frayed-out  whip, 

And  you  call  on  your  man  and  try  to 
be  gay, 

And  all  you  get  is,  “Nothing  today,” 
Then  you’re  a Peddler. 

By  gad,  you’re  a Peddler! 

When  you  get  in  a town  and  call  on 
your  man, 

“Can’t  you  see  me,  Bill?’’  “Why,  sure, 
I can,” 

You  size  up  his  stock,  make  a rough 
count. 

And  Bill  presently  says:  “Send  us  the 
usual  amount.” 

Then  you’re  an  Order  Taker. 
By  gad,  you’re  an  Order  Taker. 

When  you  travel  along  and  every- 
thing’s fine, 

And  you  don’t  get  up  until  half-past 
nine, 

And  you  see  each  concern  and  talk 
conditions, 

And  write  it  home  with  many  addi- 
tions, 

Then  you  are  a Traveling 
Man. 

By  gad,  you’re  a Traveling 
Man! 

BUT 

When  you  call  on  the  trade  and  they 
they  talk  “hard  times,” 

“Lower  prices”  and  “decided  declines,” 
But  you  talk  and  smile,  make  the  world 
look  bright, 

And  send  in  your  orders  every  blame 
night. 

Then  you’re  a SALESMAN. 
By  gad,  you’re  a salesman! 

Mr.  Cheesman’s  audience  showed  in 
no  uncertain  manner  their  appreci- 
ation of  his  splendid  paper  by  rising 
and  applauding  in  unison. 

Mr.  Ritter,  in  reporting  as  organizer, 
told  about  a questionnaire  he  had  sent 
out  during  the  summer,  to  ascertain 
the  weak  points  in  the  painting  and 
decorating  trade.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  replies  said  that  profits  were  not 
large  enough  and  competition  is  too 
keen.  Need  of  a licensing  system, 
complaint  of  union  men  working  on 
their  own  time,  improper  estimating, 
lack  of  mechanics,  wages  and  compen- 
sation insurance  too  high,  were  also 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Ritter  believed  that  if  the  as- 
sociation could  promise  to  remedy  some 
of  these  drawbacks  there  would  be  in- 
ducements to  offer  men  to  join  who 
do  not  now  belong. 

Secretary  Christiansen  suggested 
that  the  most  successful  way  to  get  new 
members  is  for  the  organizer  to  call 
meetings  in  places  where  there  are  no 
locals,  or  the  locals  are  not  function- 
ing, and  have  the  organizer  attend  such 
meetings  and  get  the  painters  to  join. 

Mr.  Masters  thought  the  organizer 
should  be  granted  some  other  compen- 
sation besides  his  expenses — say  a dol- 
lar for  every  new  man  he  brings  in. 
Mr.  Davis  added  that  experience  proved 
that  sending  out  letters  to  secure  new 
members  never  got  them,  and  per- 
sonal visits  was  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Willem  called  attention  that  the 
by-laws  had  not  been  followed,  which 
called  for  the  appointment  of  a deputy 
organizer;  and  it  is  up  to  all  the  mem- 
bers to  assist  in  getting  additional 
members. 

Mr.  Davis  made  a motion  that  Frank 
Schulz  of  Newark  be  added  to  the  Li- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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R.  P.  Rowe  on  the  Road 
to  Recovery 

R.  P.  Rowe,  vice  president  of 
the  National  Lead  Co.,  is  recov- 
ering in  a gratifying  manner 
from  a serious  illness  that  has 
incapacitated  him  for  many 
weeks.  This  will  be  pleasing 
news  to  his  friends  in  the  paint 
trade,  to  whom  Mr.  Rowe  has 
sent  the  following  message  from 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.: 

To  My  Friends  in  the  Paint  and 
Kindred  Trades: 

During  my  indisposition  I 
have  had  calls  from  many  of  my 
friends  and  received  letters  and 
telegrams,  all  conveying  good 
wishes  and  messages  of  good 
will.  I thought  I would  make  in- 
dividual acknowledgments  of  all 
these  kind  thoughts,  but  it  is 
quite  a task  and  I take  the  lib- 
erty of  using  this  means  to  make 
public  acknowledgment  of  my 
appreciation  of  these  remem- 
brances. I assure  you  when  I 
was  confined  to  bed  these  assur- 
ances of  good  will  were  bright 
spots  in  cheering  a very  lonely 
invalid. 

Very  sincerely, 

R.  P.  ROWE. 


ability  Insurance  Committee,  and  that 
the  committee  appear  again  before  the 
State  Rating  Board  and  try  to  obtain 
further  reduction  in  the  rate.  Motion 
carried. 

A suggestion  as  to  the  practicability 
of  devising  some  method  to  charge  for 
making  estimates,  offered  by  Mr.  Van- 
dermeyden  of  Orange,  brought  out  an 
interesting  discussion.  While  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  such  a consum- 
mation was  devoutly  to  be  wished,  the 
State  association  had  neither  the  in- 
fluence nor  strength  to  make  it  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  Witt  of  the  Transportation  Com- 
mittee reported  on  the  arrangements 
for  reaching  the  International  conven- 
tion at  Kansas  City.  The  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  New  Jersey  del- 
egates will  leave  New  York  on  the  B. 
& O.  Saturday,  Feb.  4,  at  5.50  P.  M.,  in 
special  cars,  arriving  at  Kansas  City  2 
P.  M.  on  Monday.  The  fare,  including 
Pullman,  will  be  about  $100  for  the 
round  trip. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

After  the  dinner,  which  was  en- 
livened by  the  strains  of  a jazz  band 
provided  by  the  associate  members,  a 
pleasant  hour  was  enjoyed  listening  to 
stories  told  by  the  Reverend  Braun,  Mr. 
McKenzie,  Mr.  Cheesman,  Frank 
Schulz,  Conrad  Engel,  and  others. 


George  Chittenden,  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years  superintendent  of  the  To- 
ronto, Canada,  plant  of  Benjamin 
Moore  & Co.,  has  gone  to  St.  Louis  to 
become  superintendent  for  the  Phelan- 
Faust  Paint  Manufacturing  Co. 


Beginning  the  first  of  the  year,  the 
Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Co.  of  Phil- 
adelphia will  be  represented  in  the 
New  Jersey  territory  by  Salesman  H. 
M.  Bunting. 
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Barreled  Sunlight  is  now  sold  in  cans  from 
half-pint  to  the  convenient  five- gallon  size 


Combines  these  four 

important  qualities 

1.  Ease  of  application 

2.  Corering  power 
3 Ideal  lustre 

4.  Lasting  whiteness 

WHEREVER  light  and  cleanliness  are  first  considerations, 

Barreled  Sunlight  will  enable  you  to  give  the  most  satis- 
factory job. 

The  smooth,  lustrous  surface  of  Barreled  Sunlight  will  not 
collect  dirt  and  can  be  washed  like  tile.  It  costs  less  than 
enamel,  covers  better  and  is  easier  to  apply.  Flows  readily  from 
the  brush.  Will  not  sag  or  lap.  It  contains  no  varnish  and  is 
guaranteed  to  remain  white  longer  than  any  gloss  paint  or 
enamel,  domestic  or  foreign,  applied  at  the  same  time,  under  the 
same  conditions. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  being  used  today  in  all  kinds  of  build- 
ings— hotels,  apartment  houses,  hospitals  and  homes,  as  well  as 
for  industrial  plants,  shops  and  stores.  Wherever  a sanitary 
washable  finish  is  desired,  Barreled  Sunlight  is  the  ideal  coating. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  now  sold  in  cans  from  half-pint  to  the 
convenient  five-gallon  size.  Also  in  barrels  and  half-barrels  as 
formerly.  Every  painter  will  find  it  a valuable  addition  to  his 
line.  Sample  can  will  be  sent  on  request.  Get  in  touch  with 
our  nearest  distributor,  or  write  direct  to  us. 


U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 
21  Dudley  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Barreled 


| ,*?  Barreled  if/ 

E H Sunlight  I fo S \ K 

The  Rice  Process  White 


Sunlight 
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The  Secretaries’  Forum 

Secretaries  and  Other  Officers  and  Members  of  Master  Painters  Associations 
Are  Invited  to  Send  Contributions  to  This  Department 


Illinois  Association  Selects  1922  Convention 
Dates — Route  to  Kansas  City 

To  the  Members  of  the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators: 

/\  T A MEETING  of  the  State  Executive  Board,  held  in  Mattoon  on 
Dec.  6,  a program  for  our  next  State  convention,  to  be  held  in  that 
city,  was  formulated. 

The  dates  of  the  convention  are  Aug.  1 , 2,  3 and  4,  1922.  A splendid 
program  has  been  outlined,  of  which  the  details  will  be  published  later  in 
The  Painters  Magazine. 

The  Burlington  route  has  been  selected  as  the  official  route  of  the  Illi- 
nois delegation  to  the  International  convention  at  Kansas  City.  We  hope 
to  have  the  members  from  a distance  meet  with  us  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis 
and  enter  Kansas  City  on  the  same  train. 

Those  wishing  to  pass  through  Chicago  may  get  information  from  Charles 
Effner,  208  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  while  those  who  desire  to  go  via 
St.  Louis  should  get  in  touch  with  Max  McClure,  1 1 4 Pine  Street,  St. 
Louis.  Cordially  yours, 

E.  J.  BUSH,  Secretary. 


“By  Their  Promptness  in 
Replying  Shall  Ye  Gauge 
Their  Interest  in  Your 
Work.” 

— Motto  of  the  Women's  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Kansas  City  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  Asso- 
ciation. 


Toronto  Association 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  To- 
ronto Association  of  Master  Painters, 
Mr.  Paris  reported  for  the  Executive 
Committee,  approving  a lecture  by  Dr. 
Cunningham  on  “Lead  Poisoning”  be- 
fore the  association  on  a date  to  be  ar- 
ranged; also  a proposed  change  in  the 
by-laws  whereby  the  dues  of  members 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent, 
on  their  wages  roll,  with  a $25  mini- 
mum and  $100  maximum. 

Lively  discussion  on  the  suggested 
change  in  dues  resulted  in  no  definite 
action,  and  it  will  be  taken  up  later. 

An  honorarium  of  $50  was  granted 
to  James  Taylor,  a life  member  of  the 
association. 

The  Christmas  entertainment  of  the 
Toronto  Association,  celebrated  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  29,  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  members,  their  wives 
and  children.  More  than  a hundred 
sat  down  to  a splendid  supper,  and  it 
made  one  happy  to  see  how  the  kiddies 
relished  the  good  things  that  were  pro- 
vided. 

With  William  Paris  as  director  of 
ceremonies,  a unique  program  was 
presented.  The  ringing  of  bells  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  old  Santa 
Claus,  who  made  a return  visit  espe- 
cially for  the  occasion.  As  he  entered 


the  hall  with  his  funny  attendant,  the 
children  greeted  him  with  shouts  of 
fear  or  of  joy.  Santa  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the 
master  painters  kept  up  the  Xmas 
spirit,  and  promised  to  return  next 
year.  Stewart  N.  Hughes  acted  the 
part  of  Santa  Claus  to  perfection,  and 
added  an  appropriate  remark  with  a 
present  for  every  child  in  the  room. 

Tiny  Jean  Watson  was  encored  for 
her  recitations.  The  clever  dancing  of 
little  Bud  McMullin,  as  she  tripped  the 
Highland  fling  like  a fairy,  was  also 
received  with  keen  appreciation.  There 
was  a jazz  band  to  tickle  the  fancy  of 
the  young  folks. 

T.  W.  Aldrich  as  “Simmy  the  Simp” 
created  much  laughter  by  his  funny 
antics,  especially  when  he  gave  a hor- 


rible example  of  the  ill  effects  of  cigar- 
ette smoking  by  boys. 

J.  I.  Rowles,  decorated  with  paint 
and  feathers,  made  a typical  Mohawk 
chief,  and  never  lost  a moment  in 
keeping  up  the  merriment  for  the 
children. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paris  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Weeks  figured  in  special  prizes 
for  national  loyalty  in  their  contribu- 
tion of  recruits  to  the  army  and  navy 
and  Red  Cross  Department  of  the 
British  service. 


Louisville  Association  Doings 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the 
Louisville  Society  of  Master  House 
Painters  was  held  Dec.  9,  at  which  the 
following  were  chosen:  President, 

James  L.  Trent;  vice  president,  B.  F. 
Akins;  recording  secretary,  S.  A. 
Miller;  financial  secretary,  H.  A.  Kist; 
treasurer,  M.  J.  Walsh.  Directors — 
James  Metcalf,  Genovoley,  B.  W.  Bier- 
baum,  Edward  Meyer,  Jacob  Ludi. 

A banquet  was  held  Monday  even- 
ing, Dec.  12,  at  the  Tyler  Hotel  Grey 
Room,  in  honor  of  the  retiring  officers. 
Mr.  Hartman  spoke  on  “Labor,”  and 
the  advisability  of  cooperation  of  em- 
ployer and  Employee.  Mr.  Ludi  talked 
on  “Discounts,”  and  in  the  course  of 
his  address  read  an  article  on  that  sub- 
ject taken  from  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine of  March,  1916.  Splendid  music 
was  furnished  by  the  Louisville  Girls 
Jazz  Band. 

A number  of  the  members  expect  to 
attend  the  Kansas  City  Convention. 


Last  Call  Before  the  International  Convention 

To  All  State  and  Local  Secretaries,  and  Members  of  the  Secretaries  Asso- 
ciation: 

On  Feb.  7,  8,9,  10  the  International  Convention  will  be  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Officers  and  Executive  Board  that  it 
will  surpass  in  attendance  all  previous  conventions. 

The  program  contains  many  interesting  subjects,  and  the  discussion  of 
these  papers  will  be  most  helpful  to  all  who  attend. 

The  State  and  Local  Secretaries  can  do  much  to  increase  the  attendance 
by  informing  the  members  of  their  associations  of  plans  prepared  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience  by  our  brothers  in  Kansas  City,  and  also  by  en- 
deavoring to  elect  delegates  who  will  attend  the  convention. 

Yours  Fraternally, 

WILLIAM  E.  WALL, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  Secretaries  Association. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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There  Are  Still  a Few 
Painters  in  the  United  States 
Who  Have  Never  Tried 


Ename/m 


But  They  Don’t  Know 
What  They  Have  Missed 

If  you  are  one  of  those  painters 
sign  the  coupon  and 

Get  a Free  Sample 
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EMIL  CALMAN  & CO. 

100  William  Street 
New  York 
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Annual  Meeting  of  Ohio  Board  of  Trustees 

Secretary  CONRAD  KRAUSE 


HE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  Asso- 
ciation of  Ohio  was  held  at  the  Shaw- 
han  Hotel,  Tiffin,  0.,  Tuesday,  Dec.  20. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1.30 
P.  M. 

The  roll  call  showed  board  members 
present  as  follows:  Joel  Kennedy,  pres- 
ident; George  D.  Cornell,  vice  presi- 
dent; Conrad  Krause,  secretary-treas- 
urer and  organizer.  From  Manufac- 
turers—J.  G.  Isharn,  C.  W.  Cadle,  S.  B. 
Goulding.  From  active  members — 
Adam  McKee,  John  Ruehl.  A telegram 
of  regret  was  received  from  W.  H. 
Gray. 

There  were  also  present  Past  Presi- 
dents Fred  Epple,  W.  D.  O’Connor,  C. 
M.  Uber  and  L.  J.  Schultz ; active  mem- 
bers Edward  Bolce,  Cincinnati;  John 
Heiniger  and  H.  C.  Schubert,  Cleve- 
land; E.  L.  Fristoe,  A.  J.  Barr,  C.  F. 
Bockhoff,  C.  E.  Hunter,  E.  W.  Hoff- 
man, J.  E.  Shaffer  and  Charles  Low- 
master,  Tiffin;  Carl  Uhl,  Toledo; 
Charles  S.  Soutar  and  Charles  Ru- 
dolph, Sandusky;  Perry  Bryan  of  Ben- 
jamin Moore  & Co.  was  also  present. 

Conrad  Krause  made  his  report  as 
secretary-treasurer-organizer,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Secreiary-T  reasurer-Organizer  Report 

Since  our  last  convention,  held  in 
July  at  Cedar  Point,  your  secretary 
has  tried  to  carry  on  the  work  allotted 
to  his  office.  The  matter  of  arranging 
the  details  for  our  new  directory  was 
attended  to,  and  a copy  of  this  publi- 
cation was  mailed  to  all  members,  ac- 
tive, associate  and  salesmen,  also  to 
others  connected  with  the  craft 
throughout  the  State  and  country  who 
might  be  interested. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  asso- 
ciation is  at  present  in  a healthy  and 
flourishing  condition.  Our  last  official 
report,  which  was  printed  in  1920,  in- 
dicated 249  active,  31  associate  and  5 
salesmen  members.  Our  1921  directory 
shows  a membership  of  283  active,  49 
associate  and  6 salesmen — all  in  good 
standing  except  a few  of  the  active 
members  who  have  not  yet  paid  their 
1921  dues. 

Communications  have  been  sent  to 
the  affiliated  locals  informing  them  of 
our  activities.  In  this  connection,  the 
representatives  who  were  selected  to 
secure  contributions  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Vocational  Training  have 
been  notified  to  send  their  quota  at 
their  earliest  convenience.  Up  to  this 
date,  $212  has  been  received  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  the  full 
quota  will  soon  be  available,  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  General  Secretary. 

I wish  to  extend  a word  of  commen- 
dation to  those  who  are  prompt  in  an- 
swering communications.  The  duties 
of  this  office  are  at  times  quite  ardu- 
ous, and  can  be  considerably  light- 
ened if  all  members  will  adhere  to  the 
rule  of  answering  letters  and  commu- 
nications promptly.  I wish  to  make  a 
personal  appeal  to  representatives  of 


all  local  associations  present  at  this 
meeting  to  insist  upon  their  secretary 
adopting  this  rule. 

My  financial  report  for  the  period 
from  July  22  to  Dec.  20,  1921,  is:  Bal- 
ance July  22,  $1,264.86;  receipts, 

$500.64;  disbursements,  $833.77;  bal- 
ance on  hand,  Dec.  20,  $931.73.  Other 
resources,  Liberty  bonds,  $300  ($500 
less  loan  of  $200).  Total  resources, 
$1,231.73. 

On  motion  the  report  was  referred  to 
the  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  McKee.  Uber  and  Uhl. 

The  secretary  read  a letter  from 
Paul  N.  Winterich,  secretary  of  the 
Michigan  Association,  requesting  that 
we  select  dates  for  our  next  conven- 
tion which  would  not  conflict  with 
their  arrangement. 

A.  J.  Boeckling,  representing  the 
Cedar  Point  Resort  Co.,  was  invited  to 
speak.  Mr.  Boeckling  announced  that 
the  Druggists  Association  had  selected 
July  18,  19,  20,  21,  1922,  for  their  an- 
nual meeting.  On  motion  made  by  Mr. 
O’Connor,  these  dates  were  selected 
for  holding  our  1922  convention. 

Mr.  Boeckling  granted  the  same  con- 
cessions as  of  last  year — hotel  rates, 
etc.  Remarks  were  made  by  several 
members,  suggesting  changes  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion  when  registering. 
Mr.  Boeckling  promised  his  co-opera- 
tion to  this  effect. 

President  Kennedy  referred  to  the 
creditable  manner  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer had  arranged  the  1921 
directory,  and  on  motion  a vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  after  those  remarks. 

A number  of  suggestions  were  con- 
sidered, resulting  in  the  adoption  of 
the  following  program  for  our  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Convention: 

Program  1 922  Convention 

1 Call  to  Order  by  the  President. 

2 Prayer. 

3 Address  of  Welcome. 

4 Annual  Address  of  the  President. 

5 Minutes  of  the  Last  Convention  and 
Board,  of  Trustees  Meeting. 

6 Appointment  of  Committees. 

7 Report  of  Officers  and  Committees. 

8 Report  of  Delegates  to  Interna- 
tional Convention. 

Question  Box — Introduction  of  New 
Members — New  Business 

9 Paper  — Rosin,  Turpentine  and 
Naval  Stores  Products.  To  be  as- 
signed. 

10  Paper — Recent  Research  in  Paint 
Pigments  and  Vehicles.  Prof.  G.  W. 
Thompson  of  New  York. 

11  Paper — Profits  in  the  Painting 
Business  and  How  to  Obtain  Them. 
Assigned  to  the  Cincinnati  Local. 

12  Report  of  the  Nomination  Commit- 
tee. 

Question  Box — Introduction  of  New 
Members — New  Business 
A group  picture  will  be  taken  on 
the  beach  following  this  session. 

13  Paper — Modern  Chemical  Stains 
and  Their  Action  on  Wood.  As- 
signed to  Youngstown  local. 

14  Paper — Why  Is  It  Profitable  to  Em- 
ploy a Master  Painter?  Assigned  to 
the  Cleveland  local. 


15  Paper — Wallpaper  as  a Decorative 
Material.  To  be  assigned  to  a rep- 
resentative of  the  Allied  Wallpaper 
Industry. 

16  Report  of  Committee  on  Industrial 
Insurance.  William  D.  O’Connor, 
Chairman. 

17  Report  of  Committee  on  Vocational 
Training.  Edward  Bolce,  Chair- 
man. 

Question  Box — Introduction  of  New 
Members — New  Business 

18  Selection  of  Place  for  Next  Con- 
vention. 

19  Election  and  Installation  of  Offi- 
cers. 

20  New  Business. 

21  Adjournment. 

Committees  arid  Dinner 
Mr.  Epple  moved  that  the  exhibit  of 
practical  work  be  continued.  This 
was  adopted,  and  the  President  ap- 
pointed H.  C.  Schubert,  chairman, 
Andrew  Quinn  and  Edward  Bolce  the 
committee  in  charge  of  this  feature. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs. 
O'Connor,  chairman,  Ruehl  and  Gold- 
shodt  as  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Insurance. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported 
that  the  books  had  been  examined  and 
found  correct. 

A telegram  from  C.  J.  Effner  of  the 
Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.  was  read,  an- 
nouncing that  a special  train  was  be- 
ing arranged,*  leaving  Chicago  Monday, 
Feb.  6,  at  6.30  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
Kansas  City  Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  at  8 A. 
M.,  and  inviting  the  Ohio  delegation  to 
join  them. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Werner  of  Can- 
ton, the  wife  of  our  esteemed  Past 
President  and  honorary  member.  The 
meeting  adjourned  at  5.30  P.  M. 

A six  o’clock  dinner  was  scheduled 
in  the  private  dining  room,  at  which 
twenty-four  covers  were  laid.  C.  F. 
Kernan,  superintendent  of  the  J.  O.  A. 
M.  Orphan  Asylum  of  Tiffin,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  vocational  train- 
ing. He  claimed  that  the  lack  of  good 
mechanics  was  to  a great  extent  due 
to  the  present  method  of  educating 
boys  in  the  public  schools.  He  strong- 
ly advised  that  our  association  become 
active  in  demanding  that  the  boards 
of  education  in  the  various  commun- 
ities establish  trade  classes  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  A rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  Mr.  Kernan  for  his  able 
talk. 

A general  discussion  took  place. 
Story  telling  became  the  order  of  the 
evening.  As  usual,  Pat  was  made 
either  the  goat  or  hero  of  the  story. 
It  was  11.30  when  the  party  broke  up, 
and  every  one  conceded,  that  this  had 
been  by  far  the  most  interesting  mid- 
winter meeting  ever  held  by  the  as- 
sociation. 

The  new  local  at  Tiffin,  which  had 
been  organized  last  spring,  did  itself 
proud,  and  showed  100  per  cent  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting. 


Slater  Eastern  Sales  Manager 

F.  S.  Slater  has  taken  the  position  of 
Eastern  sales  manager  with  the  M.  B. 
Suydam  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  manufac- 
turers of  protective  paints  for  iron, 
steel  and  wood  construction.  Mr.  Suy- 
dam will  have  his  office  in  New  York 
City,  at  17  East  42d  street.  He  was 
for  several  years  with  the  Detroit 
Graphite  Co. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest^  Paint  and  Vhrnish  year 


as  the  first  step  toward  iffdoubling  the  industry  by  1916 
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NON-OBSTRUCTING  HANGER 

Furnishes  a practical  and  saving  method  of  keeping  your  brushes 
in  perfect  shape  and  is  a time  saver  when  brushes  are  in  use. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  THE  HANGER 


This  hanger  is  attached  only  on  brashes  manufactured  by 

HANLON  & GOODMAN  COMPANY 

270-272  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  269  Eighth  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  ....  A.  I—  GREENE,  Representative 
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It  Fills  a Need 

Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil  is  a new  product  that 
fills  a distinct  need.  Mixed  with  Dutch  Boy 
White-Lead,  it  gives  to  interior  walls  and  wood- 
work a.  soft,  restful,  flat-finished  surface  that 
can  be  washed  as  often  as  necessary  without 
injury.  And  all  the  well-known  advantages  of 
a white-lead  paint  are  of  course  retained. 

Ask  our  nearest  branch  for  full  informa- 
tion about  this  new  Dutch  Boy  product. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia  National  Lead  & Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
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Keep  Your  Books 
Full  of  Orders 


Our  Never  Fail  Plan  will 
put  orders  on  your  books. 

It  will  increase  your  busi- 
ness so  that  you  can  plan 
your  work  weeks  or  months 
ahead,  and  keep  your  men 
busy  right  through  “slack” 
seasons. 

Hundreds  of  painters 
have  proved  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  the  Never 
Fail  Plan  is  a splendid 
builder  of  new  business. 

You  can  prove  it  for  your- 
self. Write  to  our  nearest 
branch  for  full  particulars. 

Don’t  delay,  write  today 
— the  sooner  the  Never  Fail 
Plan  gets  to  work  for  you, 
the  sooner  you’ll  see  results. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Buffalo  Cincinnati  St.  Louis 

Boston  Chicago  Cleveland  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  & Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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How  Missouri  Prepared  for  Big  Convention 

Review  of  Proceedings  of  Last  Summer’s  Gathering  Shows  That  Hosts  of  1922  Inter- 
national Convention  Met  Their  Opportunity  in  Spite  of  Obstacles 


FROM  the  printed  report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Tenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators,  held  Aug.  22-24  at 
Kansas  City— this  report  reaching  the 
offices  of  The  Painters  Magazine  last 
month— it  appears  that  a large  part  of 
the  time  was  taken  up  in  readjusting 
the  finances  of  the  association,  and 
planning  to  place  the  membership 
roster  on  a flourishing  basis  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  International  conven- 
tion at  Kansas  City  in  February,  1922. 

The  Missouri  association  has  evi- 
dently been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  a hard  working,  conscien- 
tious secretary  in  the  person  of  Frank 
L.  Knapp  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Since  Mr. 
Knapp  consented  to  take  hold  of  this 
job,  about  a year  ago,  he  has  brought 
the  financial  and  other  records  from  a 
state  of  confusion  into  a condition  of 
order,  and  he  has  made  notable  strides 
in  restoring  the  State  association  to 
the  position  that  a progressive,  aggres- 
sive State  like  Missouri  should  hold. 

Reports  and  Resolutions 

Interesting  reports  were  made  at  the 
convention  on  the  International  Con- 
vention at  Louisville,  by  I.  W.  Mc- 
Grath; on  the  International  Executive 
Board  meeting  at  Chicago  last  August, 
by  Delegates  Switzer  and  Interna- 
tional Vice  President  John  Lane;  on 
the  Vocational  Training  movement,  by 
Mr.  Lane;  and  on  the  growth  of  the 
St.  Joseph  Master  Painters  Associa- 
tion, by  Secretary  Knapp. 

The  convention  indorsed  the  resolu- 
tion protesting  the  proposed  prohibi- 
tion of  white  lead,  and  referred  to  the 
Executive  Board  the  question  of  rais- 
ing the  contribution  of  $1  per  mem- 


ber for  the  vocational  training  move- 
ment. 

Much  discussion  was  devoted  to  the 
proposition  of  raising  funds  for  the 
work  of  the  State  association.  Secre- 
tary Knapp  vigorously  opposed  all  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  State  dues  from 
$2,  for  this  purpose.  The  association 
finally  gave  a note  for  $500  for  one 
year,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  to 
Arthur  O.  Lewars,  one  of  its  members. 

Among  the  more  important  papers 
and  addresses  heard  were  “The  Old 
Apprentice  System  vs.  the  School 
Method  of  Instruction,”  by  R.  H.  Mc- 
Fadden,  instructor  in  painting  and  dec- 
orating at  the  Lathrop  Trade  School 
of  Kansas  City;  “The  Ideal  Associa- 
tion,” by  Master  Painter  Pruitt  of  St. 
Joe,  and  “A  Decorator’s  Viewpoint  of 
Painting,”  by  Milo  G.  Landes.  The 
last  named  paper  is  reproduced  here: 

A Decorator’s  Viewpoint  of 
Painting 

Milo  G.  Landes 

OUR  EXPECTATION  of  selling  dec- 
orative painting  at  a profit  and 
with  an  accumulative  volume  can 
never  become  a reality,  unless  we  are 
able  to  satisfy  the  critical  taste  of  men 
and  women  of  culture  and  perception, 
most  of  whom  are  familiar  with  archi- 
tectural design,  color  and  proportion. 

Our  decoration  must  be  consistent, 
not  only  in  its  construction  and  appli- 
cation, but  in  its  association.  Signs 
and  marks  may  be  regarded  as  designs 
to  express  thoughts  without  any  inten- 
tion of  creating  an  artistic  idea.  There- 
fore we  must  not  regard  design  and 
ornament  as  analogous  terms.  Design 
is  not  always  ornament,  but  ornament 
is  always  design. 

Ancient  architects  laid  down  dis- 
tinct laws  of  design.  These  rules  are 
as  effective  today  as  of  old,  because 


they  are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  based 
upon  the  human  mind  and  eyes  and 
character  of  the  material  of  construc- 
tion. If  we  wish  success  we  must 
work  in  accordance  with  these  princi- 
ples of  ornament  and  color. 

Each  one  may  have  an  individual 
method  of  conveying  an  idea,  but  you 
will  find  the  idea  itself  is  old.  The  out- 
ward expression  may  be  changed  from 
period  to  period,  evolving  practically 
new  types  and  forms,  but  running 
through  all  these  changing  styles  are 
the  immutable  laws  of  composition 
and  proportion. 

Chromatic  science  is  based  on  the 
three  primary  colors,  with  black  and 
white  to  raise  and  lower  the  tone. 
There  are  two  methods  which  may  be 
used,  relative  blend  or  prismatic  har- 
mony. A perfect  color  harmony  is 
said  to  exist  when  all  three  primary 
colors  are  present  in  pure  form  or  in 
combination.  The  natural  harmony 
of  red  is  green,  because  all  primary 
colors  are  present,  green  being  a yel- 
low-blue combination.  If  you  mix  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  with  black  and  white, 
the  result  will  be  a half-neutral  gray, 
which  blends  harmoniously  with  all 
colors,  being  composed  of  all  and  re- 
lated to  all. 

Color  Qualities 

Primary  colors  and  their  many 
combinations  have  the  quality  of  op- 
tically receding  or  advancing.  Every 
painter  should  know  these  qualities 
and  consciously  employ  this  knowl- 
edge in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession. 
Remember  that  red  and  yellow  ad- 
vance to  meet  the  eye,  blue  recedes, 
white  has  high  visibility,  black,  no 
visibility. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  control  the  apparent  size  of  objects, 
preserve  the  natural  lines,  maintain 
proportion,  and  many  times  correct 
structural  errors  of  scale. 
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The  theory  and  practice  of  the  paint- 
er's art  may  be  divided  into  two  parts 
— namely:  Plain  surface  painting; 

dealing  with  pigments,  their  process 
of  manufacture,  method  of  application, 
durability,  and  utility;  and  decorative 
painting  which  discusses  the  character 
of  material  painted,  the  combination 
of  colors,  the  preliminary  treatment  of 
surfaces  that  are  to  receive  the  color, 
exclusively  in  consideration  of  the  dec- 
orative effect. 

Our  first  impression  of  room  or 
building  comes  through  the  eye. 
Whether  that  impression  be  one  of  ar- 
tistic harmony  or  one  of  discord  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  decorator  of  woodwork, 
walls  and  ceiling,  or  the  exterior  paint- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be. 

I have  seen  pieces  of  furniture  that 
seemed  to  be  remodeled  by  a cabinet 
maker,  but  in  reality  their  changed 
appearance  was  due  to  the  successful 
application  of  paint  by  an  artist  who 
understood  the  laws  of  reflected  color 
at  all  angles.  Every  line  of  true  dec- 
oration arises  from  an  effort  to  perpet- 
uate some  axiom  of  truth  and  beauty, 
the  execution  being  the  visible  expres- 
sion of  one’s  belief  in  the  beautiful. 

Successful  decorators  always  keep 
in  mind  the  idea  of  proportion,  ever 
trying  to  maintain  a balanced  scale. 
Do  not  spoil  the  real  and  beautiful 
lines  of  a building  by  using  an  advanc- 
ing color  for  minor  units.  For  in- 
stance, the  window  frames  and  sashes 
of  a red  brick  house  should  not  be 
painted  with  a color  having  an  optical 
advance  greater  than  the  red  of  the 
brick.  Should  this  be  done,  the  entire 
mass  of  the  building  will  be  broken. 
The  color  used  should  be  receding, 
that  the  optical  effect  may  be  that  of 
a well  balanced  whole. 

Ceilings  afford  an  inviting  field  for 
the  display  of  decorative  art.  They 
are  in  plain  sight,  and  so  situated  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  their  deface- 
ment. Whatever  the  treatment,  it 
should  be  proportioned  to  its  height 
above  the  eye,  and  should,  in  most 
cases,  be  lighter  than  the  side  wall. 
Generally,  dark  tone  colors  depress  a 
ceiling,  and  give  a gloomy  impression. 
On  the  other  hand,  great  care  should 
be  takeen  in  municipal  buildings  and 
large  rooms  where  many  ornaments 


and  moldings  are  used,  to  keep  their 
proportion  intact  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  the  appearance  of  weakness  by 
the  use  of  colors  that  are  too  receding. 

Treating  Walls 

The  tendency  of  modern  home  fur- 
nishing is  to  obtain  the  interior  dec- 
orations by  the  use  and  arrangement 
of  objects  that  have  fine  colorings, 
such  as  rugs,  furniture,  and  draperies. 
It  therefore  behooves  the  paint.er  who 
blends  the  walls  to  be  sure  that  his 
color  will  form  a suitable  background 
for  the  type  of  room,  its  use,  and  the 
color  value  of  the  objects  therein.  It 
is  safer  to  make  the  tones  relative 
rather  than  contrasting,  if  you  are  not 
sure  you  know  the  true  contrast  value. 

Many  otherwise  beautiful  rooms  are 
ruined  decoratively,  because  the  wood 
cove  between  ceiling  and  wall  has 
been  stained  walnut  color  to  match  the 
woodwork  of  the  room,  the  walls  being 
painted  old  ivory  or  some  other  soft 
light  tone.  The  dark  cove  cuts  the 
room  in  two,  and  throws  the  propor- 
tion out  of  scale.  Do  not  cut  your  mass 
into  units,  keep  your  color  relations 
soft  and  harmonious. 

Today  our  decorative  painters  are 
reflecting  the  works  of  past  masters. 
No  religious  fanaticism  awakens  our 
artists  to  fresh  inspiration.  No  royal 
edict  proclaims  the  advent  of  a renais- 
sance. Our  mathematics  are  prosaic. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  them  to  point 
the  beauty  of  mechanical  draughts- 
manship. No  vast  surprises  are  brought 
to  us  by  the  traders  in  distant  lands. 

The  world  is  living  elbow  to  elbow. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  world, 
and  today  we  are  searching  with 
ceaseless  diligence  the  remote  possi- 
bilities of  art  in  the  far  back  ages,  and 
the  best  results  are  the  work  of  the 
man  who  appreciates  the  best  that 
has  come  to  us  through  five  thousand 
years  of  civilization,  and  is  willing  to 
adopt  the  art  principles  which  have 
lasted  popular  through  the  ages. 


Following  his  paper,  Mr.  Landes 
gave  an  interesting  and  instructive 
talk  in  regard  to  the  mixing  and  com- 
bining of  colors,  illustrating  it  with  a 
chart  of  his  own  construction.  This 
was  received  with  much  applause. 


Officers  Chosen 

These  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
until  the  1922  convention: 

President — A.  W.  SWITZER,  Kansas 
City. 

Vice  President — J.  H.  THADEN, 
Atchison,  Kans. 

Secretary-Treasurer  — FRANK  L. 
KNAPP,  2715  Delaware  Street,  St.  Jo- 
seph. 

Executive  Board — L.  L.  Phillips, 
Lawrence,  Kan.;  H.  R.  Brindle,  St. 
Louis;  Chas.  P.  Riggs,  Higginsville, 
Mo.;  Geo.  Bennett,  Kansas  City;  V. 
A.  Downing,  Kansas  City;  Lee  Savage, 
Springfield,  Mo.;  M.  E.  Current,  Ne- 
vada, Mo.;  W.  H.  Barnes,  Wichita, 
Kan.;  F.  A.  Banks,  Fairview,  Kan.; 
Elzie  Thomas,  Sabetha,  Kan. 

Trustees^ — J.  H.  Thaden,  Atchison, 
Kan.;  N.  Francis,  West  Plains,  Mo.; 
Ed.  H.  Newby,  Webb  City,  Mo. 


“Breinig  Brushfulls” 

Volume  I.,  No.  1 of  Breinig  Brush- 
fulls, published  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  distributors  and  dealers  of 
Breinig  Brothers,  paint  and  varnish 
manufacturers  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in 
close  touch  with  what  that  firm  is. 
doing  for  them,  and  what  they  are  do- 
ing for  one  another,  is  a welcome  ad- 
dition in  the  field  of  paint  trade  lit- 
erature. 

The  first  page  tells  who  are  Breinig 
Brothers,  Inc.,  and  has  pictures  of  Vice 
Presidents  D.  E.  Breinig  and  G.  M. 
Breinig.  The  second  page  contains  a 
worth  while  story  of  a large  lumber 
concern  that  sells  paint  in  every  one 
of  its  branches  in  six  States.  The  third 
page  presents  a number  of  helpful  ar- 
ticles for  paint  dealers  and  distrib- 
utors. Page  4 is  devoted  to  “What 
They  Say  About  Breinig  Brothers’  Ad- 
vertising.” 

Inside  these  four  pages  is  a hand- 
somely colored  insert  of  four  more 
pages,  picturing  a few  representatives 
of  the  complete  line  of  Breinig 
Brothers’  paints  and  varnishes,  with 
labels  in  actual  colors.  The  label  on 
each  type  of  product  shows  some  par- 
ticular use  for  that  product.  A list  of 
leading  merchants  who  are  concentrat- 
ing on  Breinig  Brothers’  products  is 
also  given.  Dealers  should  write  for  a 
copy  of  this  new  publication. 
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Indiana  Master  Painters  Hold  1921  Meeting 

Consider  Subjects  of  Technical  and  Business  Con- 
cern to  Members  at  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention, 

Indianapolis,  Dec.  6-7 — Holipeter  Made  President 


First  Session 

Tuesday  Morning,  Dec.  6 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention 
nf  the  Indiana  State  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
was  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  6 
and  7,  1921.  The  sessions  were  held  m 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 
The  first  session  was  called  to  order  at 
10.15  A.  M.  by  President  Frank  G. 
Johnson,  who  made  the  opening  ad- 
dress. 

The  roll  call  of  officers  showed  all 
present  with  the  exception  of  Executive 
Board  Member  Olson  of  Elkhart. 

President’s  Address 

WE  HELD  a successful  and  well 
attended  Executive  Board  meet- 
ing during  the  last  International  con- 
vention at  Louisville,  and  decided  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  program  for  this 
year’s  work.  We  gained  several  new 
members  during  that  time.  The  sub- 
ject of  our  dues  was  gone  into,  money 
being  voted  to  help  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  the  association  during  the  year  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  up  the  sub- 
ject at  this  convention. 

The  letter  you  and  700  other  paint- 
ers  of  the  State  received  has  explained 
the  necessity  of  holding  only  a two-day 
convention,  and  the  cause  for  not  hav- 
ing exhibits  as  was  planned  last  year. 
Since  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
Board,  together  with  the  advice  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  we  have  sent  2,100 
letters  and  notices  to  the  members  and 
painters  of  the  State.  Not  a great  deal 
of  work  after  all,  and  I am  afraid  we 
have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  trying  to 
accomplish  about  all  the  possible  good 
at  our  meeting,  and  then  letting  things 
drift  to  suit  themselves  until  the  next 
year. 

This  condition  is  probably  more  or  - 
less  prevalent  in  affairs  of  most  State 
associations,  and  is  likely  brought 
about  through  the  member’s  inability 
to  realize  on  his  investment  in  this 
association  except  at  convention  time. 
It  seems  to  have  become  our  custom 
to  concentrate  our  efforts  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  association  into  about 
three  days’  discussion,  and  then  go 
away  and  take  chances  on  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

We  ought  to  seek  to  correct  this  con- 
dition. Can’t  we  do  something  to  make 
this  an  all-year-around  association,  in- 
stead of  a three  or  four  day  affair?  The 
total  of  our  membership  has  always  re- 
mained about  stationary,  for  with  a 
new  member  gained  we  have  generally 
lost  an  old  one.  This  association  since 
its  establishment  in  1909  has  spent 
somewhere  around  $10,000  or  $12,000  in 
conventions  and  expenses  thereto.  The 
different  members,  not  including  junior 
or  associate  members,  have  in  addition 
to  that  sum  paid  in  as  dues  around 
$5,000.  You  have  had  some  mighty  good 
times,  learned  some  valuable  trade 
information,  and  as  a rule  have  gone 
home  pretty  well  satisfied. 


Can  we  afford  to  be  satisfied,  after 
all,  when  we  stop  to  think  it  over?  The 
president’s  duties  during  the  year  out- 
side of  convention  time  necessarily 
amount  to  little,  as  he  cannot  start 
much  when  he  cannot  find  any  one  to 
start  it  with.  The  thing  most  essential 
to  the  success  of  this  association  is  the 
formation  of  locals. 

This  association  cannot  become  an 
all-year  affair,  and  be  a continual  ben- 
efit to  the  members,  offer  advice  and 
give ' help  at  any  except  convention 
time,  until  the  present  members  inter- 
est themselves  enough  to  form  local  as- 
sociations in  their  own  and  in  other 
towns  in  reasonable  distance  of  them. 
Instead  of  expecting  a committee  to 
journey  from  one  end  of  the  State  to 
the  other,  why  cannot  those  towns 
having  locals,  or  who  do  form  locals, 
attend  to  giving  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  towns  in  their  vicinity? 
These  locals  should  belong  to  the  State 
as  local  associations,  and  not  as  indi- 
vidual members. 

I hope  to  hear  this  subject  discussed 
during  the  convention,  and  to  see  some 
action  taken  which  will  cause  every 
member  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  help  produce  results  during 
the  coming  year. 

The  matter  of  dues  must  also  be 
given  attention,  and  action  taken  which 
will  remedy  the  present  difficulty.  At 
present  the  dues  are  $3  per  year — one 
dollar  per  capita  to  the  International 
association,  $1  for  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine to  each  member,  and  $1  per 
member  to  the  educational  fund;  with 
a net  balance  to  our  own  treasury  of 
nothing.  I hope  to  see  action  taken 
which  will  put  some  money  into  our 
own  treasury. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  thank  all 
of  the  officers,  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  members  of  the  Advis- 
ory Board  and  individual  members  for 
the  interest  they  have  taken  in  what 
work  has  been  done  this  year,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  we  will  take  the  same 
pleasure  and  opportunity  to  cause  the 
association  to  grow  and  prosper  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  I thank  you. 


The  Secretary  then  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  convention  and  of  the 
September  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board. 

Secretary  McNeal  then  read  his  re- 
port for  the  preceding  four  months, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Auditing 
Committee. 

O.  S.  Jones  of  Fort  Wayne  read  his 
paper  entitled: 

Does  Linseed  Oil  Paint  Hold 
Its  Gloss  as  Formerly? 

O.  S.  Jones 

ABOUT  the  first  question  to  consider 
is:  Why  do  we  paint  the  outside 

of  a building?  Second:  What  pigments 
should  we  use- to  get  the  best  results?-' 
Third:  What  should  we  use  for  a 

vehicle  in  the  mixing  of  paint?  -Last: 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


What  kind  of  a painter  should  we 
employ? 

We  have  all  recognized  white  lead 
and  zinc  as  the  supreme  pigment,  and 
linseed  oil  as  the  best  vehicle  to  be 
used  in  making  the  best  paint.  The 
white  lead  should  be  washed  free  from 
all  acids  with  which  it  was  created, 
but  is  it?  The  vehicle — linseed  oil — 
used  to  be  made  by  the  cold  pressed 
process,  but  of  late  years  it  is  made  by 
the  direct  opposite,  the  hot  pressed 
process.  We  used  to  have  on  the  mar- 
ket kettle  boiled  linseed  oil,  but  now  it 
is  bunghole  boiled — and  most  of  us 
boil  it  at  our  own  convenience.  The 
best  paint  oil  is  the  cold  pressed  oil. 

Now  that  we  have  the  different  in- 
gredients of  the  paint  well  defined,  we 
will  proceed  to  paint  the  building. 
Priming  a house  is  in  itself  an  all- 
important  process.  The  primer  must  be 
so  mixed  that  it  will  penetrate  the 
wood,  and  make  a solid  foundation.  Ap- 
ply a second  coat  that  will  dry  with  a 
semi-gloss,  and  nearly  flat.  For  the 
last  coat  the  lead  should  be  broken  up 
’in  raw  linseed  oil  a few  days  before  it 
is  to  be  used,  and  to  this  should  be 
added  a small  per  cent  of  good  zinc. 
When  you  are  ready  to  finish  the  job, 
thin  down  to  the  consistency  of  a 
heavy  cream,  adding  a small  amount 
of  a good  turpentine  Japan  drier. 

Then  we  must  select  the  man  to  ap- 
ply the  paint.  We  must  have  a painter 
who  knows  what  you  mean  when  you 
say  to  him,  “Rub  it  out.”  To  rub  out 
paint  means  lots  of  work  in  scientific 
harmony  with  a real  painter’s  old 
standby,  elbow  grease.  That,  and  that 
only,  is  what  gives  the  paint  the  gloss 
you  desire.  It  is  simply  rubbing  out 
the  good  oil  paint.  As  we  used  to  say, 
“Put  it  on  thick,  and  rub  it  out  thin.” 

Many  painters  use  too  much  oil  in 
their  paints,  consequently  they  use 
paint  that  is  too  thin.  Then  they  must 
use  a strong  dryer  to  hold  the  paint 
in  place,  with  the  disastrous  result 
that  they  burn  up  the  oil,  leaving  the 
surface  flat  and  with  no  protection 
from  the  ravages  of  the  elements. 

We  have  too  many  “slush”  painters 
who  do  not  rub  out  the  paint,  but 
merely  float  the  surface  with  paint  that 
will  silk,  wrinkle  and  flat  in  spots. 
While  we  consider  linseed  oil  the  life 
of  all  paint,  that  life  depends,  first, 
on  the  relative  amount  of  the  oil  car- 
ried in  a given  surface,  and,  second,  on 
the  presence  of  injurious  effects  upon 
it  by  the  pigment,  or  injurious  liquid 
retained  in  it.  So  if  the  paint  is  prop- 
erly mixed  and  applied,  linseed  oil 
will  hold  its  gloss. 


*Mr.  Sedam — Tw^yttirigs  are  impos- 
sible— to  do  a lot  of  work,  and  do  it 
well.  As  our  friend  Jones  said,  to 
brush  out  the  paint  is  without  doubt 
the  secret  in  linseed  oil  and  in  paint 
holding  its  gloss,  and  I know  frorn^ 
persoiraHexperience  thaY  we  get  good 
jobs  without  turpentine — absolutely 
without  turpentine— but  that  always 
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PREPARE  FOR  1922 

DAINTERS  who  specialize  on  Carter  White  Lead  should 
take  steps  now  to  insure  their  having  convenient  stocks 
to  draw  upon  as  needed  thru  the  season.  If  you  have  had 
any  trouble  in  getting  “Carter”  where  you  buy  your  other 
supplies,  see  the  dealer  before  he  places  his  spring  order, 
give  him  an  idea  of  your  requirements  and  ask  him  to  pro- 
vide for  them. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  have  a jobbing  stock  of  Carter  White 
Lead  from  which  every  retailer  may  be  supplied  promptly 
and  at  a minimum  freight  cost,  and  a retail  stock  conven- 
ient to  every  contracting  painter.  There  are  but  few  spots 
where  service  falls  short  of  this.  With  the  continued 
cooperation  of  all  branches  of  the  trade,  we  will  soon  make 
it  100%. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

West  Pullman  Sta.  Chicago,  111. 
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means  a large  additional  amount  of 
work,  so  that  at  the  present  time  of 
high  prices  for  labor,  we  are  apt  to 
figure  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  get 
any  money  out  of  a job. 

Good  work  is  being  done  nowadays. 
It  is  a question  of  a man  getting  the 
right  price  for  the  job,  and  that  is  up 
to  the  boss,  and  then  to  make  good  on 
the  job — make  good  with  your  cus- 
tomer. 

I don’t  believe  linseed  oil  is  as  good 
as  it  formerly  was,  because,  as  Mr. 
Jones  stated,  we  used  to  have  the  cold 
pressed  process.  Then  we  got  three 
gallons  out  of  a bushel  of  flaxseed,  but 
now  they  get  four  gallons,  and  natur- 
ally that  is  not  good  for  the  paint. 
White  lead  I believe  is  as  good  as  we 
bought  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Buckles — I don’t  think  the  ma- 
terial is  as  good  as  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  I agree  with  Mr.  Sedam 
that  it  is  now  a matter  of  hurry, 
hurry.  They  used  to  take  six  months 
to  corrode  the  lead,  now  they  take  it 
out  quickly.  It  reminds  me  of  what 
my  father  once  said:  “Always  do  your 
work  right;  use  good  materials;  pay 
your  bills,  and  watch  your  labor, 
whether  you  lose  money  on  the  job  or 
not.’’ 

Mr.  Norman — -I  think  failures  today 
in  nine  out  of  ten  houses  are  because 
the  finishing  coat  is  put  on  before  the 
primer  is  in  condition  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Wilhelm — I agree  with  Mr. 
Jones  that  the  real  secret  of  linseed 
oil  holding  its  gloss  and  wearing  well 
is  to  not  put  too  much  of  it  on.  I used 
to  know  an  old  painter  who  was  said 
to  use  the  thinnest  paint  and  make  it 
cover  the  best  of  anybody,  and  his 
secret  was  using  all  of  his  coats  thin. 

Mr.  Campbell — When  you  begin  to 
work,  as  Mr.  Jones  says,  by  brushing 
out  your  paint,  you  are  forcing  oxygen 
through  that  paint.  If  you  throw  that 
paint  on,  it  does  not  give  it  a chance 
to  oxidize.  If  the  linseed  oil  is  suffi- 
ciently pure,  so  that  it  will  start  at 
18  to  20  per  cent  and  go  down  to  14 
per  cent  in  getting  hard,  you  have  an 
excellent  oil. 

The  turpentine  penetration  that  Mr. 
Jones  speaks  of  is  the  most  important 
of  all — the  penetration  of  your  prim- 
ing coat  in  new  work  so  that  the  next 
coat  will  dry  semi-flat,  and  hold  the 
oxygen  to  the  surface  so  it  will  wear 
and  overcome  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere. But  we  must  first  understand 
how  to  build  up  the  surface.  Then  the 
lumber,  as  you  all  know,  is  not  the 
same  as  it  was  years  ago. 


Second  Session 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  Dec.  6 

President  Johnson  appointed  these 
committees: 

Resolutions:  C.  A.  Wilhelm,  O.  S. 
Jones,  U.  G.  Case. 

Auditing:  Frank  E.  Holipeter,  Mr. 
English,  C.  U.  Clark. 

Applications:  George  Ehrman,  Frank 
Meyer. 

Prize  Committee:  Messrs.  Sexton, 

Gunkle,  Campbell. 

Should  a Master  Painter  Ad- 
vertise? 

Charles  H.  Sedam 

I MERELY  want  to  start  an  argu- 
ment here.  I want  to  get  infor- 
mation myself  as  well  as  the  rest  of 


you.  I don’t  believe  any  master  paint- 
er ever  did  advertise.  This  subject 
would  not  be  complete  unless  it  in- 
cluded, “How  to  advertise.” 

I should  like  to  answer  this  question 
by  asking  another:  “Why  should  a 
master  painter  not  advertise?”  Has  he 
not  got  a business  like  everybody  else? 
Has  he  anything  to  sell?  We  know  it 
is  the  advertised  article  that  sells. 

I heard  of  a man  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  patent  medicine  business 
some  time  ago.  The  father  did  a 
million  dollar  business  and  spent  half 
a million  advertising.  The  boy  con- 
cluded that  he  would  save  the  half 
million,  but  found  out  at  the  end  of 
the  year  he  did  not  have  the  other  half 
million  dollar  business,  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  father  was 
wisest  after  all.  It  was  the  half 
million  spent  in  advertising  that 
brought  in  the  other  half  million.  So 
it  is  with  any  business. 

We  certainly  have  something  to  sell. 
A coat  of  paint  on  a house  is  just  as 
much  an  article  of  sale  as  a coat  of 
cloth  on  your  back.  What  can  be  the 
difference?  I think  we  ought  to  throw 
modesty  to  the  winds  when  it  comes  to 
getting  business,  and  go  and  advertise 
our  business.  Now  the  method  of  ad- 
vertising will  vary  in  different  locali- 
ties. We  can’t  point  to  one  method  of 
advertising  that  will  be  beneficial  to 
all  localities.  I believe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  newspaper  advertising  is  of 
the  greatest  value.  But  to  properly 
advertise  the  painting  business  in  a 
large  city  daily  a man  would  have  to 
be  a capitalist. 

That,  however,  I believe  can  be  over- 
come by  collective  advertising.  Asso- 
ciations ought  to  advertise.  We  have 
left  it  too  much  to  the  manufacturer. 
I observed  a certain  firm  in  this  town 
who  advertiseed  here  this  summer.  I 
do  not  know  the  results,  but  if  I had 
been  a property  owner,  not  familiar 
with  the  paint  business,  I surely  would 
have  gone  to  that  house  to  buy  my 
paint  on  the  strength  of  those  adver- 
tisements. They  had  many  advertise- 
ments and  followed  them  up. 

Spasmodic  advertising  will  not  do 
any  good.  Keeping  everlastingly  at  it 
gets  results.  If  I was  a painter  in  a 
small  town  I would  use  all  the  help 
that  the  lead  companies  and  the  mixed 
paint  people  furnish,  and  get  all  the 
free  advertising  I could,  and  supple- 
ment it  with  newspaper  advertising. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  the  best  way 
possible  to  spend  advertising  money 
in  the  larger  cities.  Some  fellows  say 
a well-painted  house  is  the  best.  Well, 
it  is  good  to  so  paint  a house  in  a 
given  block  that  every  other  property 
owner  in  that  house  will  inquire 
about  the  painter.  But  that  is  not 
often  the  case.  They  more  frequently 
get  their  own  painter  and  say,  “I  want 
you  to  paint  my  house  like  so  and 
so’s.”  But  if  we  make  known  to  these 
people  who  painted  that  particular 
house  it  will  help  a great  deal. 

I don’t  know  why  painters  should  be 
too  modest  to  put  their  sign  bearing 
their  name  on  a job  they  have  com- 
pleted. If  we  do  a good  job,  let  the 
people  know  it.  I don’t  approve  of  the 
methods  employed  by  some  of  soliciting 
from  house  to  house.  It  is  all  right 
if  you  are  able  to  back  up  what  you 
say,  and  I think  that  is  the  essential 
thing — to  be  able  to  back  up  whatever 
advertising  we  do. 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

I believe  every  Master  Painter 
should  go  after  this  advertising  intel- 
ligently and  systematically. 


Discussion  on  Advertising 

Mr.  Stanton — I went  into  the  busi- 
ness with  the  understanding  that  we 
had  to  advertise  to  get  business,  but 
I did  not  carry  any  ads  in  the  daily 
papers.  I advertised  in  the  weekly, 
and  had  a lady  solicitor  working  for 
me  whom  I paid  a salary  of  $18  a 
week. 

She  worked  for  three  years.  She 
took  pencil  and  paper,  drew  the  fur- 
nishings, draperies  and  everything 
else  in  a home,  and  instructed  the  lady 
as  to  how  to  arrange  her  house.  I don’t 
believe  I got  more  than  six  jobs  out 
of  the  three  years’  soliciting.  There- 
fore I don’t  think  that  a good  way  of 
advertising. 

But  I do  believe  in  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. I believe  that  a bill  poster, 
or  sign,  or  anything  of  that  character 
will  go  a long  way  toward  calling  a 
person’s  attention  to  your  business. 

Mr.  Gunkle — The  manufacturers  in 
this  city  took  up  the  question  of  ad- 
vertising last  year,  and  finally  adopted 
the  bulletin  board  system.  We  think 
it  has  done  some  good,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
pensive luxury. 

Newspaper  advertising  in  a city  like 
Indianapolis  is  out  of  the  question — 
it  would  take  a millionaire  to  start  it. 
It  may  be  all  right  for  the  dealer  who 
has  his  ad  in  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  but  for  the  master  painter  to 
have  an  ad  in  every  day  is  pretty  hard. 

We  find  that  the  national  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign  has  done  more  good 
for  the  paint  game  than  anything  to 
date.  Friends  of  mine  have  said:  “I 
have  got  to  paint  my  house,  it  is  going 
bad.”  I don’t  hear  them  say  I have  to 
paint  my  house  so  that  it  will  look 
better,  but  to  save  it. 

That  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  paint 
game.  If  we  can  get  the  individual  to 
believe  it  is  a fact  that  to  paint  his 
house  will  help  save  it,  your  problem 
will  be  solved.  It  is  a matter  of  edu- 
cating the  individual.  The  manufac- 
turers are  spending  millions  to  educate 
the  general  public  along  that  line. 

I think  a splendid  way  for  the  mas- 
ter painter  to  advertise  is  through  the 
mail.  I don’t  know  how  it  would  work 
in  large  cities.  In  smaller  places  a 
man  can  go  along  block  after  block, 
and  notice  house  after  house.  He 
usually  knows  who  lives  in  each  one. 
He  should  send  him  the  right  kind  of 
literature,  and  his  name  printed  on  the 
literature.  All  it  will  cost  him  is  to 
write  the  name  of  the  householder  and 
a postage  stamp. 

Mr.  Jones — As  a master  painter,  I 
believe  in  advertising  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers. The  first  thing  to  be  considered 
is  personality.  Get  up  some  sort  of 
slogan  with  pep  and  personality  in  it. 
For  instance,  start  your  ad  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  Every  time  it  ap- 
pears tell  the  public  something  they 
want  to  know.  Let  your  ad  appear 
about  twice  a week. 

My  ad  usually  appears  on  the  so- 
ciety page  of  the  paper,  because  that 
is  the  page  the  ladies  read.  My  name 
appears  prominently,  and  then  I go  on 
and  tell  them  something  they  want  to 
know  about  some  part  of  their  house. 
It  gets  to  be  like  this.  I go  down 
the  street  and  I hear  people  say:  “I 

wonder  what  Jones  had  to  say  today.” 
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Flow  Kote  Enamel 

is  packed  in  the  green 
enameled  can  with  the 
red  and  gold  label. 


Make  1922  Your 
Greatest  Paint 
and  Varnish 
Year. 


For  Lasting  Beauty 


THE  simple,  cheerful  beauty  of 
white  or  ivory  trim  and  wains- 
coating  is  emphasized  and  made 
lasting  by  a finish  of  Du  Pont  Flow 
Kote  Enamel. 

Flow  Kote  is  the  finest  enamel  that 
can  be  made.  It  is  heavy  bodied,  but 
easy  flowing,  leveling  up  without 


“pull”  or  lap  to  mar  its  beauty.  It 
dries  dust  free,  in  eight  hours  and 
hardens  in  two  days.  Prepared  in 
white  and  ivory,  both  in  gloss  of  espe- 
cially high  lustre  or  rubbed  finish. 

Use  Du  Pont  Flow  Kote  Enamel. 
The  results  obtained  will  not  only 
satisfy  yourself,  but  they  will  gain  you 
the  approval  of  your  clients. 


E,  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  Inc. 

Sales  Dept.:  Paint  & Varnish  Division 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses'.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, Jersey  City,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 
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I went  into  the  wallpaper  business 
about  four  years  ago,  and  have  a great- 
er business  than  ever,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability would  not  have  it  were  it  not 
for  those  ads. 

Mr.  Fahlsing — In  my  city  of  28,000,  I 
run  an  ad  occasionally  in  the  paper. 
Usually  in  the  winter  time  I take  my 
ladders  and  repair  them,  and  paint 
them  with  some  loud  colors,  and  put 
my  name  on  so  that  everybody  can  see 
it.  I find  that  is  about  as  good  adver- 
tising as  anybody  can  do  in  a city  of 
our  size. 

Mr.  Marshall — I think  the  best  ad- 
vertisement in  the  city  is  in  the  class- 
ified ads  in  the  telephone  directory.  Get 
cards  printed,  and  if  you  are  doing  a 
fine  job,  place  your  card  on  it — but 
don’t  if  it’s  a poor  job. 

Mr.  Norman — On  this  question  of 
advertising,  I think  it  is  entirely  an 
individual  matter.  A method  that 
might  prove  successful  with  one  won’t 
prove  successful  with  another.  But  I 
think  all  of  us  will  admit  we  have  been 
lacking  in  not  doing  as  much  advertis- 
ing as  we  should. 

Mr.  Gunkle  — The  manufacturers 
have  tried  the  personal  advertising  for 
many  years,  but  never  got  very  far 
with  it.  In  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  since  they  have  taken  the  na- 
tional way  of  advertising,  under  one  or- 
ganization, they  have  accomplished 
more  and  received  more  free  advertis- 
ing than  they  did  for  all  the  money 
spent  in  the  past.  When  you  stop  to 
think  of  the  amount  of  money  they 
have  been  putting  in,  you  think  it 
enormous,  but  when  you  see  the  dif- 
ferent notices  that  they  receive  from 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  jour- 
nals throughout  the  country  you  can- 
not figure  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
amount  of  good  it  has  done. 

Now  if  the  painters  could  get  to- 
gether and  advertise  as  an  association, 
would  it  not  be  cheaper,  and  could  you 
not  accomplish  more  than  by  individ- 
ual advertising? 

Mr.  Buckles — Advertise  that  you  use 
good  paint;  advertise  your  associate 
members,  and  tell  the  public  that  if 
they  let  the  contract  go  to  any  one  of 
them  that  they  will  get  good  work.  You 
help  your  association,  and  when  you 
do  that  you  help  yourself.  To  adver- 
tise just  in  the  spring  is  throwing 
money  away.  You  must  never  let  up. 

Mr.  Sedam — A most  important  point 
is  when  to  advertise.  In  the  spring 
and  fall  we  have  more  work  to  do, 
more  calls  than  we  can  take  care  of.  I 
say  now  is  the  time  to  advertise,  and 
I believe  the  collective  way  is  how  do 
it.  We  want  to  educate  the  people  to 
paint  the  year  around — not  just  a few 
months  in  the  summer  time.  The  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign  has  done  a won- 
derful work  in  educating  the  people  to 
paint,  and  now  it  is  up  to  the  master 
painter  to  ■ teach  them  to  have  their 
indoor  work  done  when  we  can’t  do 
outdoor  work. 

President  Johnson — I believe  we  are 
on  the  right  line  regarding  advertising. 
Everybody  knows  that  if  we  have 
anything  to  sell  we  have  to  tell  about 
it  and  offer  an  inducement.  I would 
say  three  P’s — Pep,  Personality  and 
Proper  Paint — and  I firmly  believe  that 
collective  advertising  is  the  proper 
course  to  pursue. 

Regarding  advertisements  showing 
the  names  of  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  only  way  I can  see  that  this 
would  give  the  business  to  our  asso- 
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ciate  members  would  be  to  make  that 
a guarantee — that  if  one  of  our  mem- 
bers gets  the  job,  and  it  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, we  as  an  association  will  stand 
back  of  it,  and  see  that  the  customer 
gets  the  right  kind  of  work. 

Secretary  McNeal  read  the  papers 
offered  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
that  had  been  put  up  for  the  “Best 
Method  of  Insuring  Success  for  the 
Master  Painter  in  1922.”  After  due 
consideration,  the  judges  announced 
the  awards  as  follows:  First  prize — 
George  Ehrman,  Fort  Wayne;  second 
prize — M.  U.  Clark,  Fort  Wayne;  third 
prize — C.  H.  Sedam,  Indianapolis; 
fourth  prize — E.  G.  McNeal,  Indian- 
apolis. 

Some  time  was  then  spent  in  discuss- 
ing the  proposition  of  raising  the  dues 
in  the  State  association. 

Some  of  the  members  thought  that 
to  raise  the  dues  would  keep  out  pros- 
pective members.  Others  claimed  that 
by  keeping  the  dues  too  low  the  mem- 
bers held  the  association  too  lightly. 
Decision  on  the  subject  was  referred 
to  the  next  day. 

Vocational  training  also  came  up  for 
consideration.  Secretary  McNeal  read 
the  article  by  International  Secretary 
McGhan  that  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine, and  much  interesting  opinion 
and  information  was  offered  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Secretary  McNeal,  and 
Delegates  Wilhelm,  Jones,  Sedam,  Eng- 
lish, Case  and  Campbell. 

Third  Session 

Wednesday  Morning,  Dec.  7 

The  President — We  will  take  up  Mr. 
Fahlsing’s  paper — 

Flat  Wall  Paint  vs.  Lead  and 
Oil  Paint 

Louis  E.  Fahlsing 

IN  BRINGING  before  you  the  subject 
of  flat  wall  and  lead  and  oil 
paints,  I do  not  intend  to  discuss  the 
manufacture  of  either  of  those  mate- 
rials. What  I shall  say  to  you  will  be 
from  my  personal  experiences,  and  I 
am  sure  every  painter  and  decorator 
has  had  his  troubles  with  either  or 
both  of  them. 

A painter  should  be  proud  of  his 
business,  and  of  the  fact  that  he  can 
and  does  make  his  own  colors  and 
tints,  whether  he  uses  flat  wall  paint 
or  lead  and  oil. 

My  experience  with  flat  wall  paint 
has  not  been  extensive,  and  conse- 
quently I have  little  to  say  in  regard 
to  it.  However,  I have  used  several 
different  “makes”  with  as  many  differ- 
ent results.  Nevertheless,  I use  flat 
wall  paint  for  bed  rooms,  closets  and 
halls  on  certain  occasions,  and  some- 
times for  store  room  ceilings  and  pub- 
lic buildings. 

I always  buy  white  paint  and  do  my 
own  tinting.  I have  never  been  able 
to  get  a clear  color  or  tint  from  flat 
wall  paint,  as  it  is  usually  muddy 
when  it  dries  out.  By  that  I mean 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  color 
tone  from  flat  wall  paint  that  you  do 
from  lead  and  oil.  I have  used  it  in 
an  under-coating  for  white  enamel 
and  with  very  good  results — that  is, 
for  work  that  had  to  be  done  both 
quickly  and  cheaply.  And  if  those  two 
elements  are  more  desired  than  re- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 
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suits,  flat  wall  paint  is  the  thing  to 
use. 

I recall  an  incident  in  our  city  last 
month,  when  I was  called  in  by  a 
wealthy  lady  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
couple  of  rooms  that  she  had  just  had 
painted.  The  ceilings  had  been  can- 
vased  and  the  side  walls  hung  with 
lincrusta  by  the  paper-hanger. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  was  a so- 
called  painter,  and  she  had  given  him 
the  job,  telling  him  that  she  wanted 
the  walls  done  in  a “silk”  green  and 
the  ceilings  tinted  in  a shade  which 
would  harmonize  with  the  walls.  This 
painter  went  to  a local  dealer  and  told 
him  of  the  job.  The  dealer  sold  him 
some  flat  wall  paint,  saying:  “I  haven’t 
exactly  what  you  want  in  stock,  but  I 
can  tell  you  how  to  make  it,  and  it 
will  be  just  as  satisfactory  in  the  long 
run.” 

And  he  gave  the  ignorant  painter 
the  following  recipe:  “For  walls  take 
one  gallon  of  moss  green  and  add 
white  until  you  get  a silk  green.  For 
ceilings,  keep  on  adding  white  until 
you  get  the  desired  tint.” 

I wish  you  could  have  seen  those 
rooms.  They  were  a perfect  scream, 
and  the  streaks  on  them  made  them 
look  like  zebras  fresh  from  the  jungles 
of  their  native  Africa. 

Manufacturers  of  flat  wall  paint  tell 
you  it  can  be  washed,  and  that  is  the 
truth.  But  did  you  ever  try  to  wash  a 
wall  that  had  been  done,  say,  for  three 
or  four  years?  Did  it  look  like  it  had 
just  been  painted  when  you  were 
through  washing  it?  If  any  of  you 
have  accomplished  such  a feat,  I 
would  be  glad  to  know,  for  I have 
never  had  any  success  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Personally  I think  white  lead  is  the 
best  all-around  paint  to  use  for  either 
interior  or  exterior  work.  Buy  a one 
hundred  pound  keg  of  white  lead,  and 
no  matter  when  or  where  you  open  it, 
now  or  next  year,  here  or  there,  it  will 
be  the  same.  Also  consider  what  your 
oil,  Japan,  white  lead,  putty,  sand- 
paper and  duster  are  for,  and  your 
troubles  as  far  as  materials  are  con- 
cerned will  be  ended. 

For  a job  in  dining  room,  living 
room  or  den  I always  use  pure  white 
lead,  pure  oil  and  turpentine.  I have 
no  trouble  in  getting  clear  color  or 
tint,  and  it  is  surely  a pleasure  to  do 
a job  of  glazing  or  tiffany  on  a wall 
that  has  been  coated  with  white  lead. 
I also  prefer  white  lead  to  flat  wall 
paint  for  interior  wood  trim,  Keen’s 
cement  or  plastered  walls  that  have  to 
be  enameled. 

During  thirty  years  I have  used 
white  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil  paint. 
I have  staked  and  won  my  reputation 
as  a painter  on  them,  so  why  should  I 
denounce,  faith  in  a material  which 
has  won  a business  reputation  for  me 
of  which  I can  well  feel  proud? 


Mr.  Ballman — I have  been  making 
my  own  flat  wall  paint  for  about  twen- 
ty-three years,  and  have  used  it  for 
many  different  purposes  on  inside 
work,  and  have  the  first  job  to  turn 
out  bad.  I have  used  no  lead  in  it  at 
all. 

Secretary  McNeal — I would  like  to 
say  that  the  principal  thing  that  was 
wrong  with  the  silk  green  job  was  the 
painter,  and  not  the  paint.  If  he  had 
mixed  it  properly,  and  put  it  on  prop- 
erly, he  would  have  had  a satisfactory 
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Undressing  a House 


HERE  it  is  at  last,  Mr.  Painter! — The  Prest-O-Paint  Burner  for  quicker, 
cleaner  and  more  economical  paint  removing. 

Weighing  only  ten  ounces  this  handy  appliance  never  tires  the  operator — 
Never  clogs  up — Never  gets  out  of  order. 

No  preparation  required — No  pumping-up  or  generating  as  in  other  types. 
The  Prest-O-Paint  Burner  concentrates  flame  in  a thin  sheet,  covering  from 
yz  to  3 inches  at  will  of  operator — Delivers  such  an  intensely  hot  flame  that 
oldest  and  thickest  paint  softens  instantly  and  comes  off  cleaner  and  more 
easily  than  with  any  other  device  or  method. 

Uses  Prest-O-Lite  Gas  from  the  easily  portable  Prest-O-Lite  Gas  Tank, 
universally  used  for  lighting  on  motor  trucks — Prest-O-Lite  Tank  contain- 
ing 70  cubic  feet  of  gas  will  supply  two  paint  burners  with  enough  fuel  for 
eight  hours  each  of  continuous  service. 

Prest-O-Lite  Gas  is  one  of  the  most  readily  obtainable  fuels — More  than 
22,000  Service  Stations  cover  the  country  where  tanks  and  equipment  may 
be  purchased  and  empty  tanks  exchanged  for  full  ones  at  a nominal  charge 
for  the  gas  only. 

Write  for  name  of  local  distributor  and  illustrated  folder. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Small  Tank  Sales  Department 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

599  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco 
In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


The  Prest-O-Paint  Burner 
Thirteen  inches  overall. 
Weight,  ten  ounces 


Prest-O-Paint  Burner 
removing  paint  from 
dwelling.  Note  clean 
surface. 
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job.  It  don't  make  much  difference 
what  you  use  if  you  don’t  know  how  to 
use  it. 

Mr.  Sedam — Flat  wall  paint  gives 
the  effects  of  calcimine,  yet  is  superior, 
and  is  far  cheaper  than  white  lead. 
Anybody  knows  that  you  can  do  a flat 
wall  job  for  much  less  money  than  a 
lead  job.  You  can  so  mix  materials 
that  it  does  not  have  to  be  starched 
to  be  washed,  and  that  is  what  you 
cannot  do  with  white  lead.  People 
don’t  want  to  pay  the  price  for  lead. 
I am  for  the  flat  wall  paint. 

We  used  to  paint  interior  wood  work 
with  lead  and  oil.  That  is  not  done 
any  more.  We  used  to  paint  kitchens 
with  lead  and  oil,  and  the  more  you 
washed  the  more  the  dirt  went  in. 
Now  we  use  enamel  with  no  lead  in  it 
at  all.  We  have  a great  many  improve- 
ments over  the  .old  times,  and  I for 
one  would  hate  to  go  back.  The  only 
objection  to  flat  paint  is  that  some  use 
too  cheap  a material  and  try  to  get  a 
dead  flat  finish.  Buy  the  best  and  you 
will  find  it  a vast  improvement  over 
the  old  way. 

The  Secretary — I have  used  flat  wall 
paints  ever  since  they  have  been  on 
the  market,  and  early  discovered  there 
is  only  one  way  to  use  them,  and  that 
is  to  start  with  a lead  base.  If  you  have 
a good  lead  undercoating  you  can  use 
any  flat  you  please;  but  I don’t  think 
any  lithoponq  paint  is  the  thing  to 
start  a job  on  a new  wall  with.  Ordi- 
narily if  you  put  on  two  coats  of  lead 
and  one  of  flat  you  will  have  much 
better  results,  so  it  seems  to  be  a 
standoff  between  flat  wall  paint  and 
lead  and  oil. 

President  Johnson — The  man  who 
has  lithopone  paints  to  sell  has  been 
negligent  in  not  educating  owners  to 
their  use.  When  I paint  a job  I don’t 
paint  it  the  way  I want  to,  but  the 
way  the  architect  says.  We  must  give 
the  owner  what  he  asks  for.  If  he 
asks  for  a flat  wall  job,  I see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  give  it  to  him.  If 
lead  and  oil,  we  must  use  that.  I don’t 
believe  we  as  painters  should  be 
knocking  the  new  things  that  come  on 
the  market.  If  it  was  not  for  new  in- 
ventions I don’t  know  where  we  would 
be. 

Chairman  Wilhelm  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  read  his  report.  It 
extended  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  manu- 
facturers for  their  financial  assistance 
during  the  convention,  and  to  the 
Building  Contractors’  Association  of 
Indianapolis  for  the  use  of  their  rooms 
to  hold  the  State  convention. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  also  pre- 
sented a resolution  that  the  annual 
dues  of  the  State  association  be  raised 
from  $3  to  $5,  that  the  State  associa- 
tion pay  the  expenses  of  its  Executive 
Board  member  to  the  midsummer 
meeting,  and  his  railroad  fare  to  the 
International  convention.  Final  con- 
sideration of  these  was  deferred  to  the 
afternoon  session. 


Fourth  Session 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  Dec.  7 

The  Committee  on  Applications  re- 
ported favorably  on  six  applications  for 
membership,  and  the  report  was 
adopted. 

The  proposition  of  increasing  the 
dues  was  taken  up,  and  discussed  at 
length.  An  amendment  was  offered 


and  passed  unanimously  that  the  dues 
be  made  $6  a year.  The  association 
subscription  to  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine was  continued,  and  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  vocational  fund  was  discon- 
tinued. 

The  resolution  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  International  Executive  Board 
member  to  one  meeting  and  his  rail- 
road fare  to  another  was  adopted. 

Discussion  of  Cost  Plus  Plan 

Mr.  Case — I don't  know  from  experi- 
ence about  the  cost  plus  plan.  I sup- 
pose it  is  the  same  thing  as  time  and 
material.  Personally,  I don’t  think 
that  is  an  advantage  to  the  contractor. 
If  there  is  any  chance  of  a man  neg- 
lecting one  of  his  jobs  he  will  neglect 
the  time  and  material  job.  It  also  en- 
courages slowness  in  the  workmen.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  that  kind  of  job. 

Mr.  Norman — I think  the  cost  plus 
plan  is  apt  to  publish  the  inner  opera- 
tions of  the  master  painter’s  business 
too  openly,  if  he  is  thoroughly  honest 
in  his  statements.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  the  cost  plus  plan  you  can  say  to 
your  client:  “You  know  just  what  you 
are  going  to  get  and  pay  for — your  ma- 
terial will  cost  you  so  much,  and  my 
services  so  much.” 

Mr.  Fertig — I like  to  give  an  approx- 
imate price.  If  I don’t  do  that,  after 
the  work  is  done  they  might  say  my 
bill  is  robbery.  I would  rather  give  an 
approximate  price,  and  keep  under 
that,  putting  the  price  high  enough 
so  that  I can. 

Mr.  Wilhelm — Personally  I prefer  to 
work  on  contract — there  is  not  so 
much  room  for  argument.  In  cost  plus 
work  there  is  too  much  chance  for  a 
customer  to  keep  adding  to  the  work 
he  wants  you  to  do,  and  if  you  have 
given  him  an  approximate  price,  nat- 
urally when  you  get  through  and  make 
your  bill,  you  have  to  add  on  all  these 
extras.  The  customer  forgets  about 
all  the  additions,  and  will  try  to  keep 
you  to  the  original  figure. 

Mr.  Fahlsing — Conditions  differ  in 
the  different  towns.  In  Richmond 
about  80  per  cent  of  my  work  is  time 
and  material.  One  nice  feature  is  you 
can  use  any  kind  of  material  you  want. 
Personally,  I think  time  and  material 
is  the  ideal  way.  The  customer  trusts 
you,  and  it  ought  to  make  a man  feel 
pretty  good  when  a person  turns  over 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  work 
and  says,  Go  ahead — and  gives  you 
your  check. 

Mr.  Buckles — It  strikes  me  that  the 
cost  plus  plan  is  a good  thing  from  an 
educational  standpoint.  A man  sizes 
up  a house  and  says  there  are  so  many 
yards  in  it,  judging  from  appearance, 
and  says  he  can  do  it  for  so  much. 
But  if  he  works  on  the  cost  plus  plan 
he  is  not  guessing  at  all.  In  figuring 
on  a job  if  you  have  overlooked  some 
points  you  are  out,  but  in  the  cost  plus 
plan  you  have  nothing  to  lose. 

The  President — I have  done  quite  a 
bit  of  time  and  material  work.  We 
don’t  do  it  by  request  in  this  town. 
Once  in  a while  we  are  allowed  to  take 
a job  that  way.  On  larger  jobs  figured 
on  time  and  material  basis  my  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  bill  to  the 
owner  has  been  larger  than  it  would 
have  been  had  we  taken  the  job  on  an 
intelligent  bid.  I believe,  therefore, 
that  if  we  can’t  tell  exactly  what  it 
will  cost  to  do  a job,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
tell  the  customer  so— -and  that  sort  of 


job  I would  rather  do  on  a time  and 
material  basis. 

Mr.  Case — I believe  that  this  cost 
plus  business  has  been  a detriment  to 
our  journeymen  painters  as  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  use  men  who  are  not 
good  mechanics.  You  can  get  as  much 
money  for  an  incompetent  man’s  time 
as  for  a good  man’s  time. 

Frank  Holipeter  was  called  on  to 
read  his  paper — 

What  Is  the  Future  of  the 
Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation ? 

Frank  Holipeter 

WHEN  I was  first  notified  of  the 
subject  assigned  me  for  this  an- 
nual meeting,  I answered  it  immedi- 
ately in  my  own  mind  with  a few 
words — “Just  what  we  make  it.”  Well, 
I knew  a paper  with  only  five  words 
would  not  be  accepted  by  this  associa- 
tion, so  I had  to  spread  it  out  better 
and  brush  it  up  more  in  imitation  of  a 
painter  working  when  the  boss  is 
around. 

Since  then  I have  wished  that  the 
Program  Committee  had  forgotten  that 
I was  on  earth.  The  subject  should 
have  been  intrusted  to  some  astrono- 
mer or  crystal  gazer,  for  it  is  a sub- 
ject that  no  common  painter  can  fore- 
tell. The  whole  future,  as  I can  see 
it,  is  some  method  to  get  the  painters 
from  over  the  State  to  take  an  interest 
in  our  annual  meetings.  Personally,  I 
like  to  come  here  each  year  and  meet 
men  of  my  own  line  of  business  and 
exchange  ideas  pertaining  to  our 
craft;  get  new  and  better  methods  of 
doing  our  work;  meet  more  friends — 
and  right  there,  gentlemen,  I will  say 
that  is  the  principal  thing  in  life  and 
also  in  our  work. 

The  amusement  features  of  our  con- 
ventions are  really  required  by  some, 
and  attract  them  here,  but  we  lack 
something  to  bring  members  into  this 
organization  and  hold  them.  Now, 
gentlemen,  what  do  we  leave  undone, 
or  is  our  work  not  interesting  enough 
to  attract  the  painter? 

Maybe  it  is  that  the  smaller  town 
contractors  over  the  State  are  timid 
about  mingling  with  the  larger  town 
contractors  from  the  cities.  But  they 
should  not  feel  any  timidity  in  regard 
to  that,  for  I have  met  any  number  of 
small  town  painters  who  could  put  it 
all  over  some  of  our  city  brethren  in 
ability  as  mechanics.  What  they  do 
really  need  is  a broader  field  to  com- 
plete their  painting  knowledge,  and 
the  place  to  get  it  is  right  here  in  our 
conventions.  I am  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts near  Indianapolis  myself,  but  I 
would  not  miss  one  of  our  meetings  if 
I can  possibly  get  here. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  of  late 
by  good  authority  that  the  loss  from 
deterioration  of  buildings  throughout 
our  country  from  lack  of  paint  is  much 
greater  than  the  loss  from  Are.  Now 
why?  Is  it  really  from  lack  of  paint, 
or  the  lack  of  paint  being  properly  ap- 
plied by  so  many  of  our  periodically 
assumed  painters?  I can  state  from, 
actual  observation  that  about  seven 
buildings  out  of  every  ten  are  not 
properly  coated  or  painted,  where  the 
deterioration  first  starts  about  the 
ledges,  sills,  sash,  gutters  and  other 
places  not  seen  or  noticed  by  the  prop- 
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Save  the  Surface 
Use  Moore  Paint 

Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 

Paint  s,Varnishes,Muresco 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
ST.  LOUIS  CARTERET  TORONTO 
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erty  owner  until  it  is  too  late.  So  the 
metal  workers,  carpenters  and  other 
mechanics  have  to  be  called  upon  to 
repair  the  building. 

The  painter  is  blamed  for  it  in  the 
long  run.  Why  should  the  reliable 
painter  lay  under  the  cloud  that  was 
caused  by  the  inexperienced  painter? 
We  as  a craft  are  all  to  blame.  To 
overcome  these  conditions  I can  see 
nothing  but  organization  and  legisla- 
tion. Legislation  to  put  the  master 
painters  upon  the  same  plane  as  the 
electrician,  plumber  and  a few  other 
crafts  that  have  organized  strong 
enough  to  place  their  merits  up  to  the 
standards  that  are  protected  by  laws 
in  behalf  of  the  property  owner  and 
for  their  own  protection  as  well. 

When  we  can  do  that  we  will  be 
showing  the  master  painters  over  the 
State  that  there  is  something  doing  at 
these  meetings,  and  they  will  be  with 
us,  and  we  will  have  an  association  to 
he  proud  of.  Without  laws  of  that 
kind  the  painting  industry  will  con- 
tinue in  the  hands  of  the  factory  and 
railroad  employee,  who  in  the  spring 
takes  a six  months’  leave  of  absence 
and  goes  to  it  regardless  of  any  busi- 
ness methods  or  prices — and  the  poor 
property  owner  gets  it  in  the  neck 
from  deterioration,  or  maybe  compen- 
sation. 

Let  us  be  loyal  to  our  association  and 
ourselves,  and  the  public  must  recog- 
nize us  sooner  or  later  as  a body  of 
men  trving  to  put  something  across 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  as  well 
as  to  ourselves. 

I do  not  know  just  how  the  average 
house  painter  is  looked  upon  in  the 
cities,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  they 
do  not  hold  the  respect  nor  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  generally — not 
all  of  them,  of  course,  for  each  town 
has  some  good  men  who  are  consid- 
ered as  such,  both  mechanically  and 
socially.  That  is  the  class  of  men  we 
want  in  here,  for  we  know  that  the 
craft  will  stand  some  elevating,  and 
the  higher  the  standard  the  better  for 
us  all. 

Another  thing  that  keeps  us  apart  is 
our  method  of  measurement  and  esti- 
mating: and  as  the  low  man  usually 
lands  the  work,  we  wonder  how  he  does 
it.  In  fact  there  are  some  awful  gaps 
between  the  low  and  high  bids  at 
times.  How  can  it  be  overcome,  so  as 
to  become  more  eciualized? 

By  organization  locally,  and  treating 
each  other  fairly  as  real  business  men, 
and  not  hogging  the  work  and  having 
nothing  to  show  for  “big  business”  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  a get-together 
proposition  from  start  to  finish,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  tried  out  in  our  dif- 
ferent communities  the  better  for  the 
contracting  painters.  It  is  better  to 
aim  high  and  not  hit  the  mark  than 
not  to  have  tried  at  all. 

When  it  comes  to  legislating  the 
painting  business  into  an  honored 
trade,  we  will  be  able  to  get  more 
young  men  to  take  it  up  as  a livelihood, 
knowing  that  if  they  show  their  abil- 
ity to  handle  the  work  successfully, 
they  will  receive  the  encouragement  of 
the  public  to  proceed  in  a business 
that  is  fascinating  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  give  us  better  mechanics  or 
apprentices.  Legislation,  as  I see  it, 
is  the  only  way  to  bring  about  this 
state  of  affairs — and  if  we  have  any 
politicians  among  us,  let  them  get 
busy. 

Every  once  in  a while  an  epidemic 


breaks  out  of  scarlet  fever,  smallpox, 
etc.  What  starts  these  things?  Mostly 
from  some  person,  young  or  old,  tear- 
ing off  loose  paper  or  patches  in  a 
room  where  these  diseases  have  been, 
that  was  not  properly  disinfected.  The 
legislature  has  passed  laws  to  pre- 
vent hog  cholera.  Why  not  do  as  much 
for  human  beings  and  our  children? 

Remove  these  old  coatings  in  the 
tenements  and  rental  houses,  and  let 
the  painter  do  his  work  as  it  should 
be  done.  There  should  be  laws  enact- 
ed in  every  State  to  prevent  the  re- 
papering or  calcimining  of  rooms 
without  removing  the  old  coatings  first, 
and  then  replacing  the  walls  with  some 
acknowledged  germ  killer  sanctioned 
by  the  board  of  health.  When  we  can 
do  that  we  will  be  doing  something  to 
attract  the  contracting  painters  to  our 
association,  and  it  will  be  commended 
by  all  fair-minded  people.  I will  say 
again  that  the  future  of  the  master 
painters  association  will  be — “Just 
what  we  make  it.” 


The  Secretary — Next  year  you  are 
going  to  have  a headquarters,  and  I 
want  each  member  of  this  association 
to  feel  that  he  can  write  to  headquar- 
ters any  time,  and  we  will  try  to  take 
care  of  him. 

The  local  association  was  extended 
a vote  of  thanks  for  their  splendid 
treatment  of  the  convention. 

Methods  of  creating  new  locals  in 
towns  and  cities  where  none  exist 
received  earnest  consideration,  and  a 
number  of  the  delegates  pledged  to 
give  their  efforts  to  the  formation  of 
locals. 

Election  of  Officers 

For  President,  Frank  Holipeter  of 
Peru  was  elected  by  acclamation. 

For  first  vice  president,  U.  G.  Case 
of  Vincennes  was  the  unanimous 
choice. 

Messrs.  Clark  and  Sedam  were 
named  for  second  vice  president,  and 
a ballot  showed  Mr.  Clark  to  be  the 
selection. 

For  secretary-treasurer,  E.  G.  Mc- 
Neal  was  re-elected  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Jones  was  declared  the  repre- 
sentative to  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Board.  Mr.  Sedam  was  made 
the  alternate. 

As  delegates  to  the  next  Interna- 
tional convention,  Messrs.  Johnson,  the 
retiring  president,  Case  and  Ehrman 
were  the  choice.  Messrs.  Stanton, 
Abernethy  and  Caldwell  became  al- 
ternates. 

Indianapolis  was  duly  chosen  as  the 
place  for  the  1922  convention,  the 
dates  between  the  first  and  tenth  of 
December. 


TWO  OF  A KIND 
John  did  not  come  straight  home. 
Hence  he  did  not  come  home  straight. 
The  towering  form  of  his  wife  loomed 
above  him,  as  his  stumbling,  shoeless 
feet  sought  the  steps. 

“Drunk  again,”  she  said,  caustically. 
“Hooray,  m’dear,”  he  replied,  cheer- 
fully, “so’m  I!” 


“When  did  you  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  your  husband?” 

“The  first  time  I asked  him  for 
money  after  we  were  married.” — Lon- 
don Opinion. 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

National  Paint,  Oil,  Varnish 
Chairmen  for  1922 

President  E.  T.  Trigg,  of  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Asso- 
ciation, has  appointed  the  following 
as  chairmen  of  the  various  committees 
of  the  association  for  the  coming  year. 
Associate  members  on  these  committees 
are  now  being  asked  to  serve,  and  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  later  as  to 
personnel: 

Adulterated  Oils  and  Turpentine — 
R.  B.  Robinette,  Cleveland. 

Allied  Industries — H.  Gates,  New 
York. 

Arbitration — George  C.  Morton,  Bos- 
ton. 

Business  Promotion — “Clean  Up  and 
Paint  Up,”  J.  P.  Thorny,  St.  Louis; 
“Save  the  Surface,”  Charles  J.  Roh, 
Newark. 

Chamber  of  Commerce — Howard 
Elting,  National  Councillor,  Chicago. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws — F.  P. 
Cheesman,  Brooklyn. 

Credits  and  Collection — Robert  P. 
Simons,  Pittsburgh. 

Export  and  Foreign  Trade  Develop- 
ment— O.  A.  Hasse,  Reading. 

Fire  Insurance — R.  O.  Walker,  New 
York. 

Legislative — Arthur  S.  Somers,  New 
York.  (The  presidents  of  local  paint 
clubs  will  serve  as  associate  members 
of  this  committee.) 

Membership — J.  R.  MacGregor,  Chi- 
cago. 

Memorial — George  B.  Heckel,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Naval  Stores — W.  H.  Crawford,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Paint  Jobbers — R.  McC.  Bullington, 
Richmond. 

Paint  Manufacturers — S.  R.  Matlack, 
Philadelphia. 

Raw  Materials  Development — C.  T. 
Nolan,  representing  Flax  Development, 
New  York;  H.  S.  Chatfield,  represent- 
ing Alcohol,  New  York;  G.  S.  Knapp, 
representing  Miscellaneous  Oils,  New 
York. 

Statistical — E.  J.  Cornish,  New  York. 

Tariff — Eugene  Merz,  Newark. 

Trade  Marks — D.  W.  Edgerly,  New 
York. 

Transportation  and  Classification — 
W.  J.  Pitt,  Philadelphia. 

Varnish  Manufacturers — Elmer  H. 
Hancock,  Louisville. 

Special  Committee  on  Spray  System 
of  Application  Paint  and  Varnish — H. 
A.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kalsomine  Manufacturers — Hugh  W. 
Pearson,  New  York. 

Special  Committee  on  Permanent 
Packages  to  Transfer  Heavy  Materials 
— D.  W.  Edgerly,  New  York. 


WE’LL  KEEP  OUR  OWN  NAMES 
“You  have  such  strange  names  for 
your  towns,”  an  Englishman  remarked 
to  one  of  his  new  American  friends. 
“Weehawken,  Hoboken,  Poughkeepsie, 
and  ever  so  many  others.” 

“I  suppose  they  do  sound  queer  to 
English  ears,”  said  the  American, 
thoughtfully.  “Do  you  live  in  London 
all  the  time?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  unsuspicious 
Briton,  “I  spend  a part  of  my  time  at 
Chipping  Norton,  and  then  I’ve  a place 
at  Pokes-togg-on-the-Hike.”  — Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Matte  1922  the  Greatest  Runt  and  \&mish  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  g/doubling  the  industry  by  19% 
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A LEAD  Product 

jfor* 

Averj;  LEAD  Pz/zpose 


Make  1922  the 


GREATEST 

Paint  and  Varnish  Year 

To  you  it  means  a determina- 
tion to  make  your  business 
the  biggest  and  best  you  have 
ever  enjoyed. 


The  exceptional 
value  of 

TT'  \ T XT'  OLD  DUTCH 
PROCESS 

PURE  WHITE  LEAD 

is  most  evident  on 
fine  painting  where 
quality  is  the  first 
consideration. 


It  means  talk  paint  and  sell 
paint  to  every  possible  user  for 
every  possible  purpose,  and  to 
sell  the  best  paint  for  the  use 
to  which  it  will  be  put. 

Nka  EAGLE  PICHER 
LEAD  Comparts) 

208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Baltimore  Pittsburgh  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Detroit 

and  all  principal  cities 


Manufacturers  of  White  Lead , Lead  Oxides , Sublimed  White  Lead, 
Sublimed  Blue  Lead,  Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Plumbers’’  Lead  Goods, 
Pig  Lead,  Zinc  Oxide,  Slab  Zinc,  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Lithopone 
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Odd  Jobs  for  die  Winter 
Season 


(Reprinted  from  “ The  Carter  Times”) 


A PROFITABLE  winter  occupation 
is  sign  and  show  card  writing,  as 
this  work  is  always  in  demand.  Of 
course,  all  house  painters  are  not  sign 
painters,  but  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  not  be.  It  is  entirely 
a matter  of  practice,  is  not  difficult  to 
learn,  and  is  really  a part  of  the  trade. 
For  the  painter  who  is  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  learning  this  part  of  his 
trade  there  are  several  good  books  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  and  a little  money 
invested  in  one  or  more  of  these  will 
help  him  to  master  the  subject  and  be 
in  a position  to  pick  up  a few  extra 
dollars  in  the  dull  season,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  work  that  is  interesting 
and  pleasant.  A painter  who  is  willing 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  drumming  up 
this  business  will  find  enough  to  do  to 


keep  him  busy  for  several  hours  a day. 

Then  there  is  furniture.  Nearly  every 
family  has  one  or  more  pieces  of  fur- 
niture that  need  a little  attention.  A 
bed,  dresser,  table,  chairs  or  some  pieces 
of  furniture  that  need  refinishing — 
possibly  only  a coat  of  varnish,  or,  as 
often  happens,  refinishing  from  the 
wood  up.  All  these  jobs  are  profitable 
and  can  be  done  in  the  home  of  the 
customer,  but  it  is  better,  if  the  paint- 
er has  a warm  clean  shop,  to  take 
the  furniture  there,  as  he  can  then 
work  on  them  at  odd  times  when  there 
is  nothing  else  to  do. 

It  may  be  that  the  customer  pre- 
fers to  have  the  old  pieces  refinished 
in  oil  paints  as  so  much  modern  fur- 
niture is  done,  especially  in  bed- 
room, bathroom  and  porch  furniture  in 
eggshell  gloss  or  flat  finishes  in  at- 
tractive colors  to  match  the  rooms  in 
which  they  are  kept. 

Window  screens  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  all  winter  without  re- 
painting. Screens  that  have  been  in 
use  all  summer  are  sure  to  rust  through 
before  spring  if  left  unpainted,  and 
that,  of  course,  will  make  new  screen 
wire  necessary.  This  expense  can  be 
avoided  and  screens  preserved  for  many 
years  if  they  are  cleaned  and  painted 
during  the  winter.  This  work  should 
not  be  difficult  to  get,  and  would  fill  in 
many  otherwise  unprofitable  hours. 

Silvering  and  re-silvering  mirrors 
forms  a pleasant  and  profitable  winter 
occupation  for  painters  who  have  a 
clean,  warm  place  to  work.  It  requires 
some  dexterity  in  handling,  but  is  not 
difficult  to  learn.  The  chemicals  are 
easily  procurable,  and  but  little  equip- 
ment is  necessary.  A large,  smooth 
table,  some  large  clean  glass  bottles, 
some  jugs  pestles  and  cans  are  all 
that  need  be  furnished,  and  there  is  al- 
ways a demand  for  some  one  who 
can  do  this  work.  It  is  easy  to  learn, 
and  complete  directions  for  silvering 
can  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing 
for  them  to  the  Paint  Information  Bu- 
reau of  the  Carter  White  Lead  Co. 


This  work  pays  good  profits  and  there 
is  always  plenty  of  it.  Over  5,000,000 
autos  are  in  use  in  the  United  States, 
each  one  requiring  repainting  at  least 
once  in  two  years.  Requirements  for 
this  work  are  a clean,  warm  shop  and 
some  good  tools.  Of  course,  the  paint- 
er must  have  some  knowledge  of  this 
class  of  work,  but  auto  painting  in- 
formation can  be  had  from  any  one  of 
half  a dozen  good  books  which  have 
been  written  on  this  subject. 

It  requires  only  such  knowledge  and 
intelligence  as  a house  painter  needs 
to  do  good  work  in  his  every  day  line, 
and  a painter  who  can  successfully  re- 
finisli  the  woodwork  in  a home  should 
just  as  successfully  refinish  an  auto- 
mobile; because  while  the  processes 
are  not  exactly  the  same,  the  diffi- 
culties of  doing  one  are  no  greater  than 
those  of  doing  the  other.  The  prepar- 
ation of  surfaces  in  automobile  paint- 
ing is  of  great  importance  and  differs 
from  any  other  work  commonly  done 
by  painters. 

The  books  mentioned  gives  full  in- 
structions for  this  work  as  well  as  for 
cleaning,  sandpapering,  puttying,  fill- 
ing, staining,  and  the  application  of  the 
final  coats.  We  especially  recommend 
F.  N.  Vanderwalker’s  book  “Auto- 
mobile Painting”  which  treats  on  this 
subject  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  house 
painter  and  gives  definite  instructions 
for  all  jobs  ranging  from  a touch  up 
and  varnish  job  to  a complete  job  of  re- 
moving the  old  finish  and  repainting 
from  the  surface. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a large 
shop  for  auto  painting,  but  it  should 
be  neat  and  clean.  The  heating  of  the 
shop  is  important,  as  the  temperature 
should  be  kept  above  60  degrees  at  all 
times.  But  most  important  of  all  is 
the  necessity  of  having  a dustless  shop. 
This  the  painter  will  find  to  be  one  of 
his  difficult  jobs,  because  no  matter 
how  clean  he  may  be  around  the  shop, 
dust  is  ever  present  and  is  the  cause 
of  much  varnish  trouble. 

The  shop  should  have  good  light  and 
ventilation.  Sunlight  is  preferred,  of 
course,  but  when  the  location  of  the 
shop  does  not  permit  of  this,  then  elec- 
tric lights  can  be  used.  Good  venti- 
lation is  necessary  for  the  rapid  drying 
of  paints  or  varnishes.  Just  how  to 
get  this  circulation  of  air  without  hav- 
ing dust  carried  in  with  it  is  a prob- 
lem that  each  painter  must  solve,  but 
it  can  be  largely  overcome  by  closing 
the  ventilating  openings  during  a high 
wind,  or  covering  them  with  cheese 
cloth.  On  very  cold  days  some  of  them 
must  be  closed  or  the  size  of  the  open- 
ings reduced. 


New  McDougall-Butler  Color 
Cards 

The  McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
just  prepared  for  the  trade  a series  of 
distinctive  color  cards  to  exploit  its 
well  known  line  of  Buffalo  quality 
house  paints.  The  series  consists  of 
one  large  folder  and  a number  of  small- 
er folders  to  fit  inside.  The  large  fold- 
er describes  and  illustrates  Mattona 
flat  wall  finish;  the  others,  anti-rust 
graphite  paint,  standard  metallic  paint, 
and  Buffalo  quality  porch  floor  paint. 


Automobile  Repainting 
The  best  paying  winter  job  for  paint- 
ers is  undoubtedly  the  repainting  of 
automobiles,  wagons  and  carriages. 


“Do  you  share  your  husband’s  sor- 
rows?” 

“Yes,  he  blames  me  for  everything." 
■ — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a fi-^yyi^ 


New  Varnish  That  Insulates 

A new  varnish  possessing  marked 
insulating  properties  has  been  recent- 
ly placed  on  the  market.  According 
to  tests  made,  the  varnish  after  baking 
possesses  a high  dielectric  strength 
and  electrical  resistance,  excellent 
binding  and  cementing  qualities,  and 
is  practically  moisture,  acid  and  alka- 
line proof.  The  varnish  is  not  appre- 
ciably attacked  by  sulphuric  acid,, 
nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  caustic 
potash,  ammonia,  chlorine  gas  or  io- 
dine. 

The  average  of  all  samples  tested 
showed  that  after  seventy-two  hours" 
immersion  in  water  at  a temperature 
of  80  degrees  Fahr.,  the  weight  of  the 
varnish  film  had  increased  by  only  0.4 
per  cent.  The  seventy-two  hour  im- 
mersion showed  no  tendency  to  soften 
the  varnish  film. 

The  tests  made  covered  the  bending 
of  films  over  a cylinder  %-inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  investigation  of  its  pene- 
trating power  and  the  stiffening  point 
and  the  dust-free  point  in  baking  rnd 
drying  experiments,  and  the  “well 
dry”  and  the  “hard  dry”  points  in 
matter  of  time. 

As  an  air-drying  varnish,  the  report 
enumerates  uses  to  which  it  is  suit- 
able, such  as  a preventive  of  corrosion 
and  electrolysis  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
as  a general  finish  on  metal  surfaces 
and  a waterproofing  material  on  wood,, 
brick  and  concrete  surfaces.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  such  catalogue  as 
this  should  be  necessary  to  make  it 
plain  that  a varnish  scoring  a good 
showing  in  all  the  respects  mentioned 
above  will  be  of  material  commercial 
applicability. — Scientific  American. 


Pres.  Foss  on  Another  Long 
Trip 

Walter  D.  Foss,  president  of  the 
Wooster  Brush  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  and 
past  president  of  the  National  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  leaves 
Cleveland  Jan.  15  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  sails  from  San  Francisco 
Feb.  7 on  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship 
“Empire  State”  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Japan,  China,  Korea,  Man- 
churia and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Foss  will  spend  a considerable 
part  of  his  time  in  China  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Wooster  Brush  Co.,  visit- 
ing the  principal  Chinese  bristle  dress- 
ers in  Tientsin,  Hankow  and  Peking, 
with  whom  his  firm  has  had  business 
relations  for  many  years. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  about 
May  25,  Mr.  Foss  will  attend  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Rotary  Clubs 
in  Los  Angeles  the  first  week  in  June, 
and  also  the  Imperial  Council  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  to  be  held  at  San 
Francisco  the  second  week  in  June. 
He  will  be  accompanied  on  this  trip 
by  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Rena  Bond 
of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


“Window  Display  Reporter” 

A new  publication,  The  Window  Dis- 
play Reporter,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance this  month.  Each  issue  will  con- 
tain forty  to  fifty  write-ups  of  unusual 
window  displays  arranged  by  stores 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Ernest 
A.  Dench,  the  window  display  writer 
of  Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y.,  is  editor  and 
publisher. 
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Paint  Questions 
—Answered — = 

Uhe  NeW  Boo^ 
on  Painting 

Problems 

FOR  Master  Painter,  Paint  Manu- 
facturer, Varnish  Manufacturer, 
Paint  Salesman  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  the  Paint  and  Varnish  In- 
dustry. * & & & 

Price,  $6.00 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Sales  Force  of  S.  C.  Johnson  & Son  Observe 

Their  First  Annual  Salesmen’s  Conference 


HE  forty  salesmen  of  S.  C.  Johnson 
& Son,  paint,  varnish,  and  stain 
authorities  of  Racine,  Wis.,  held  their 
first  annual  sales  conference  at  the  Ra- 
cine factories  during  the  week  of  Dec. 
12  to  16.  Monday  was  observed  as  a 
“get-together  day,”  taken  up  with  in- 
formal meetings  of  salesmen  with  ex- 
ecutives and  heads  of  departments,  and 
a trip  through  the  factory.  In  the  even- 
ing the  executives  and  territorial  man- 
agers met  at  the  Somerset  Club. 

The  business  sessions  began  on 
Tuesday  morning,  presided  over  by 
Sales  Manager  C.  A.  Armstrong.  The 
men  were  welcomed  by  H.  F.  Johnson 
in  an  address  of  appreciation,  con- 
fidence and  good  will.  H.  C.  Spillman 
spoke  on  “Personality  as  the  Basic  Fac- 
tor in  Selling.”  C.  A.  Armstrong,  sales 
manager,  discussed  1922  sales  policies. 
William  Lawler  gave  a talk  on  “Var- 
nishes.” 

Other  talks  and  discussions  during 
the  convention  were:  Bert  Love  and 

Fred  Roth,  on  “Selling  the  Painter”; 
P.  W.  Wehrle,  “Enamels  and  Under- 
coats”; S.  Jelliffe,  “Our  1922  National 
Advertising  Campaign”  and  “Localized 
Advertising”;  C.  C.  Parlin,  “What  Ad- 
vertising Means  to  You  as  Salesmen  ’; 
J.  G.  Sample,  “How  to  Hook  Up  with 
a National  Advertising  Campaign”;  F. 
J.  Brokaw,  “How  Sales  Promotion 
Helps  the  Salesmen”;  T.  E.  Thorpel- 
son,  “Credits  and  Collections”;  H.  J. 
Bowman,  “Traffic”;  L.  M.  Croft,  "Ca- 
nadian Business”;  J.  Collier,  “Produc- 
tion”; P.  M.  Petersen,  "Johnson’s  Car 
Savers”;  G.  E.  Thompson,  “Manual 


Felton-Sibley  Co.  Salesmen  in 
Conference 

A conference  of  the  salesmen  and 
officers  of  the  firm  of  Felton,  Sibley  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  was  held  Dec. 
10  at  the  company’s  offices.  J.  Sibley 
Felton,  president  of  the  company,  pre- 
sided. 

After  talking  over  matters  of  direct 
importance  to  the  sales  force  and 
adopting  a definite  policy  for  1922,  the 
meeting  adjourned  for  luncheon  with 
the  officers  of  the  company,  the  heads 
of  all  departments,  and  the  retail  and 
office  clerks. 

Arthur  M.  East,  campaign  manager 
of  the  Save  the  Surface  Bureau,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  pointing  out  just 
how  each  salesman  could  further  the 
interests  of  the  Campaign. 

A resolution  was  adopted  pledging 
each  man  to  do  his  best  to  make  1922 
the  greatest  paint  and  varnish,  year. 
Other  subjects  of  general  interest  were 
discussed,  and  the  meeting  was  an 
enthusiastic  and  profitable  one  for  all 
those  who  attended. 

Robert  E.  Horner,  Baltimore  repre- 
sentative, won  a prize  for  the  greatest 
number  of  new  accounts  during  the 
year.  Several  other  prize  awards  were 
offered  for  1922-.- 


Training  Schools  a Big  Dye  Market”; 
F.  B.  Stafford,  “Wax  to  the  Small 
Trade.”  The  “Save  the  Surface”  film 
was  shown  Tuesday  afternoon. 

A big  feature  was  the  entertainment 
and  dance  on  Wednesday  evening  in 
the  appropriately  decorated  shipping 
room.  During  the  evening,  Mr.  John- 
son distributed  $76,819.64  in  bonuses 
among  the  243  employees.  The  con- 
ference closed  with  a banquet  at  Little 
Bohemia  on  Friday  evening. 

The  Johnson  Sates  Force 

The  following  gentlemen  make  up 
the  sales  personnel  of  S.  C.  Johnson  & 
Son,  with  their  respective  headquar- 
ters: A.  J.  Anderson,  Des  Moines;  N. 

T.  Corson,  Philadelphia;  Edward  O. 
Damm,  St.  Louis;  C.  J.  Delo,  Los  An 
geles;  J.  O.  Dudley,  Detroit;  J.  L.  En 
gel,  Savannah,  Ga. ; Alan  H.  Fisher, 
Chicago;  J.  P.  Gartland,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Fred  W.  Geiler,  Jr.,  New  York  City; 
E.  H.  Gilbert,  New  York  City;  Wm.  A. 
Gronemeyer,  Milwaukee;  W.  R.  Hard- 
wegg,  Brooklyn;  C.  L.  Hunton,  Brook- 
lyn; C.  R.  Kennedy,  Columbus,  O.;  L. 
R.  Lamarsh,  New  York  City;  J.  How- 
ard Landon,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  P. 
Meyer,  San  Gabriel,  Cal.;  T.  G.  Miller, 
Columbus,  O.;  E.  Milstead,  K.  P.  Peters, 
V.  A.  Schoultz,  J.  A.  Sorenson,  F.  B. 
Stafford,  all  of  Racine,  Wis. 

George  D.  Sutherland,  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  George  E.  Thompson,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  J.  F.  Tobin,  Philadelphia;  Fred 
A.  Tupper,  Minneapolis;  B.  H.  Weip- 
king,  Bert  Love,  Fred  Roth,  of  Mil- 
waukee; Edward  Winter,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  Joseph  Stierman.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  L.  M.  Croft,  H.  F.  Croft, 
Vincent  V.  Huckle,  Geo.  H.  Sager,  of 
Brantford,  Canada;  Arthur  B.  Carey, 
London,  England;  Ernest  Hassell,  Syd- 
ney, Australia. 


Zinsser  Salesmen  Absorb  “Pep” 

Principles  and  plans  for  “pep”  sales- 
manship were  the  leading  consider- 
ations discussed  by  the  sales  force  of 
William  Zinsser  & Co.,  New  York  City, 
at  the  annual  gathering  of  its  fifteen 
sales  representatives  Dec.  15  and  16.  A 
luncheon  took  place  at  the  Downtown 
Club  on  the  first  day.  The  second  day 
was  given  over  to  a visit  to  the  New 
York  factory. 


HE  SHOULD  HAVE  SEEN  THE  AT- 
LANTIC CITY  GAME 

An  Englishman  went  to  a baseball 
game,  and  both  sides  made  one  run 
each  during  the  first  inning.  The  En- 
glishman watched  the  scoreboard  in- 
tently, as  each  team  failed  to  make  a 
run  inning  after  inning. 

The  game  had  gone  sixteen  innings, 
and  the  figure  one  and  the  zeros  fol- 
lowing had  left  their  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  Englishman.  Going  down 
the  street  after  the  game,  a small 
boy  stopped  him  and  asked  what  the 
score  was. 

“Oh,”  said  the  Englishman,  “I  lost 
all  track  of  the  game;  it’s  way  up  in 
the  millions.” — San  Francisco  Argo- 


Wadsworth,  Howland  & Co. 

Sales  Convention 

Wadsworth,  Howland  & Co.,  Inc.,  held 
their  annual  salesmen’s  convention  at 
the  Boston  City  Club  on  Dec.  15-16, 
with  Sales  Manager  Eugene  Felton  in 
charge.  It  was  the  most  successful 
meeting  they  ever  had,  due  to  the 
high  spirits  of  the  men  over  the  banner 
year  for  1921,  and  they  intend  to  make 
1922  the  “greatest  paint  and  varnish 
year.” 

The  convention  was  opened  by 
Arthur  P.  Felton,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  who  was  followed  in 
short  talks  by  Vice  President  Charles 
G.  Robbins,  Treasurer  George  H.  Kim- 
ball, and  Sales  Manager  Eugene  Felton. 
George  Felton,  general  manager  of  the 
factories,  talked  on  factory  improve- 
ments and  preparations  for  next  year’s 
business. 

All  attended  a banquet  on  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Boston  City  Club,  where 
Sales  Manager  Felton  was  presented 
with  an  easy  chair,  and  the  winners 
of  this  year’s  sales  contest  received 
prizes.  Friday  was  spent  at  the  fac- 
tory, where  luncheon  was  served. 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  Men 
Hold  Sales  Conference 

The  Southeastern  division  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  held  its  an- 
nual sales  conference  Dec.  8 and  9 at 
district  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
The  sessions  were  presided  over  by 
R.  S.  Wessels,  district  manager,  and 
were  attended  by  traveling  representa- 
tives from  the  Southeastern  States. 

B.  J.  Cassady,  general  paint  man- 
ager, and  John  Henry  Coon,  manager 
of  brush  sales,  addressed  the  salesmen. 


Severe  Heat  and  Acid  Test 

According  to  the  Du  Pont  Magazine, 
Antoxide,  a rust  inhibitive  paint,  which 
is  one  of  the  products  of  E.  I.  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  & Co.,  is  used  on  the  steel 
flumes  that  carry  smoke  to  the  largest 
smoke  stack  in  the  world.  This  stack 
is  500  feet  high  and  72  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  with  huge  flumes  leading  to 
it  from  the  smelters  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Co.  of  Butte,  Mont.  On 
top  of  the  masonry,  two  additional 
flumes  made  of  steel  discharge  the 
smoke  and  hot  gases  into  the  air. 

It  is  said  that  Antoxide  has  protected 
these  flumes  for  more  than  fourteen 
years,  and  that  the  coating  is  still  in 
good  condition,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  exposed  continuously  to  heat, 
acid  fumes  and  the  weather.- 

An  even  more  severe  test  of  the  dur- 
ability of  Antoxide  was  its  use  on 
cooling  stacks,’  where,  it  is  asserted, 
no  other  paint  had  survived  longer 
than  three  days,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
posure to  strong  acid  fumes  and  ex- 
tremes of  heat.  These  stacks  often 
become  red  hot.  A renewal  of  the 
Antoxide  coating  was  required  only 
about  once  a year. 


THE  SURGICAL  TENDENCY 
Author — What  became  of  my  joke 
about  the  adenoids? 

Performer — Oh,  the  adenoids? 
Author — Yes. 

Performer-'-We-  cut- them- out.  . 


■naut.  - --  - ■ 
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Winter  Time  Is  Spray-painting  Time 

the  same  as  any  other  time  of  year.  Put  an  outfit  to  work 
on  your  "cold  weather”  jobs  and  start  increasing  your  profits 
now.  The 

DeVi/biss 

Spraupaintina  System 


calls  for  less  effort  and  makes  possible  faster  and  cleaner 
work  of  best  quality. 

Two  or  more  jobs  can  be  done  in  the  time  and  with  the  men 
now  required  for  one.  Increased  profits  soon  pay  for  complete 
equipment. 

Hake  1922  your  most  profitable  year  of  painting — start  early. 
A post  card  request  brings  full  particulars. 

The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co.,  3692  Detroit  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


1922? 

The  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish 
Year?  SURE! 

But  this  won’t  do  you  any  good  unless  you  are 
equipped  to  apply  your  share  and  at  a profit. 
Let  us  show  you  how. 

"Bauer  ^Safety 
"Platform  Ladders 

will  enable  you  to  paint  25%  more  surface 
every  day,  do  it  easier,  better  and  at  a larger 
percentage  of  profit. 


Demonstration  at  our  expense  and  risk 


Write  for  Circulars,  Prices,  Terms,  etc. 


THE  BAUER  MFG.  CO. 

EAST  LIBERTY  STREET  WOOSTER,  OHIO 
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New  Jersey  Association  Instals  New  Officers  at  Big- 
gest Gathering  of  Year — Lots  of  News  and  Action 


ONLY  one  meeting  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Travelers  was  held  in  Decem- 
ber, but  that  one  just  about  equaled 
two  ordinary  gatherings  in  attendance 
and  interest.  Including  visitors,  about 
60  came  together  at  Achtel-stetter's  in 
Newark  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  14,  as 
a preliminary  to  the  midwinter  con- 
vention of  the  master  painters.  Among 
the  guests  were  Secretary  Jordan,  Mc- 
Nair and  Robertson  of  the  New  York 
Travelers,  Reep  and  Higgins  of  the 
Pennsy  Save  the  Surface  Club,  and  W. 
T.  Davis  and  Henry  Witt  of  the  New 
Jersey  master  painters. 


Frederic  Andres 

President  New  Jersey  Travelers  Asso- 
ciation 


After  the  call  to  order,  President 
Paul  Reynolds  announced  there  was 
a triple  tie  for  the  prize  he  had  of- 
fered for  bringing  in  the  most  new 
members,  among  Messrs.  Andres,  Engel 
and  Morrow.  A process  of  differen- 
tiation with  the  cubes  was  agreed  on, 
and  the  last  named  was  adjudged  the 
fortunate  winner  of  the  handsome 
traveling  bag  that  President  Paul  had 
put  up.  Andres  and  Engel  were  given 
alax'm  clocks  in  appreciation  of  their 
enterprise. 

The  President  then  took  folks’ 
breaths  away  by  making  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  been  chosen  New 
England  manager  for  his  firm,  John 
W.  Masury  & Son,  which  meant  that 
he  would  separate  from  his  host  of 
friends  in  these  parts,  and  take  up  his 
residence  in  Boston.  What  is  New  Jer- 
sey’s loss  is  others’  gain,  however,  for 
the  New  England  Paint  Salesmen’s  As- 
sociation is  about  to  receive  a real  live 
wire  and  an  indefatigable  worker. 

Mr.  Reynolds  made  the  additional  an- 
nouncement that  Roland  C.  Munier  is 
his  successor  in  representing  Masury 
among  the  Jersey  trade.  Their  firm  is 
fortunate  in  securing  such  a splendid 
and  popular  salesman  to  look  after  its 
interests  in  the  territory  vacated  by 
that  prince  of  good  fellows,  Paul  Rey- 
nolds. Between  matrimony  and  bus- 
iness, Rollie  threatens  to  be  kept  ex- 


ceedingly busy  during  the  year  that 
has  dawned. 

Secretary  Schaefer  read  a letter  from 
President  Maston  of  the  Pennsy  sales- 
men, assuring  their  cooperation  in  the 
letter  writing  plan  to  start  an  organ- 
ization in  Ohio. 

New  Officers  Come  In 

With  Jim  Kelly  acting  as  officer  of 
installation,  the  new  leaders  of  the 
Jersey  Travelers  for  1922  were  pre- 
sented to  the  members. 

The  trustees,  Messrs.  Koetlien, 
Munier,  Swearer  and  Hooper,  were  put 
through  their  paces  together.  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  Henry  Textor  was  introduced. 
Secretary  of  Secretaries  Otto  Schaefer, 
who  had  won  out  again,  was  led  for- 
ward as  the  “most  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy” of  such  officials.  Fred  Busse 
was  fittingly  greeted  as  “one  of  the  old 
guard  in  the  paint  game.” 

Vice  President  Con  Engel  was  invited 
to  occupy  that  office  as  a stepping  stone 
to  the  highest  one.  President  Fred  An- 
dres was  assured  that  no  greater  honor 
will  perhaps  ever  come  to  him,  and  his 
elevation  to  the  stellar  office  in  the  as- 
sociation should  be  a prelude  to  future 
honors  and  successes. 

Mr.  Kelly  expressed  the  regrets  of  his 
fellow  members  to  Retiring  President 
Reynolds  on  his  departure  to  other 
fields;  congratulated  him  on  his  high- 
ly successful  administration,  which 
leaves  the  treasury  at  its  high  water 
mark;  and  hoped  he  would  visit  the  as- 
sociation on  every  opportunity.  Paul 
was  then  presented  with  a handsome 
present  from  the  boys  as  a token  of 
their  affection  and  esteem. 

In  responding,  Mr.  Reynolds  told 
about  a meeting  of  the  New  England 
association  he  had  attended  a few  days 
before.  They  have  a live  and  large  or- 
ganization up  there,  he  said,  and  42 
were  on  hand.  Every  man  drew  a 
Christmas  present.  He  had  suggested 
to  President  Tasker  that  they  adopt 
an  initiation  ceremony,  and  the  latter 
promised  to  take  it  up  for  the  coming 
year. 

Jim  Kelly  then  introduced  Secretary 
Bim  Jordan  of  the  New  Yorkers  as 
“the  youngest  man  in  the  world  today” 
— a man  who  had  been  active  in  the 
paint  traveling  game  for  a half  cen- 
tury. Bim  thanked  the  boys  for  their 
rousing  reception,  admitted  he  was  82 
years  young,  and  stated  that  it  was  not 
his  fault  he  had  been  born  so  long  ago. 
Age  does  not  really  count,  anyway,  for 
enthusiasm  and  ambition  will  keep  a 
man  young,  said  Bim. 

President  Andres,  in  assuming  the 
gavel,  thanked  the  association  for  their 
confidence,  and  expressed  his  pride  in 
being  added  to  such  a distinguished 
list  as  his  predecessors.  He  pledged  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  maintain  the 
prestige  and  progress  of  the  Jersey 
Travelers.  He  announced  the  new 
committees : 

Committees  for  1922 

ENTERTAINMENT— James  D.  Mc- 
Donald, chairman;  Rollie  Munier, 
James  J,  Keating. 


ENTERTAINMENT  — Leo  Haas, 
chairman;  John  J.  Keating,  George 
Koethen. 

MEMBERSHIP  — Fred  McAllister, 
chairman;  Walter  M.  Dennisson,  Frank 
Van  Houten. 

INITIATION — Connie  Engel,  chair- 
man; H.  Chesterfield  Morrow,  Jack 
Hocper,  J.  Harvey  Wilson,  Paul  Rey- 
nolds. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  GRIEVANCE 
— Dan'l  T.  Daley,  chairman;  R.  L.  S. 
V.  P.  Doggett;  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnson. 

PRESS — Messrs.  Symonds  and  Fel- 
lows. 

Fred  McAllister  having  raised  a 
technical  point  as  to  the  limitations  in 
the  membership  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution, he  with  Frank  Vernoy  and  Rol- 
lie Munier  was  made  a Committee  of 
Interpretation. 

Edwin  Stout,  representative  in  New 
Jersey  of  the  Gilbert-Spruance  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  was  handed  over  to  the 
Initiation  Committee.  A battle  of  wits 
ensued  that  would  have  brought  tears 
of  laughter  to  the  eyes  of  a misan- 
thrope. Most  of  the  time  it  was  hard 
to  tell  whether  the  committee  was  ini- 
tiating Edwin,  or  Edwin  the  commit- 
tee. Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  of 
paint  trade  humor  they  unburdened. 

Fred  Busse,  reporting  for  the  invest- 
ing committee,  read  the  prospectus  of 
a firm  that  proposes  to  place  a highly 
developed  grade  of  well  known  Boston 
fruit  on  the  market,  which  possesses 
many  meritorious  properties.  This, 
with  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  long- 
term delinquents  in  dues,  was  laid  over. 

Retiring  President  Reynolds  was 
unanimously  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Jersey  Travelers.  Visitors 
McNair  and  Reep  responded  appro- 
priately to  an  invitation  to  speak. 

On  motion  the  President  appointed 
Messrs.  Higgins  and  Reep  the  Commit- 
tee on  Save  the  Surface  of  the  Trav- 
elers Association  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  of  New  Jersey. 


C.  Wesley  Sells  Lead 

C.  Wesley  Reep,  paint  trade  pur- 
veyor to  the  Pennsylvania  trade  lor 
many  years,  severed  his  connection 
with  John  W.  Masury  & Son  in  De- 
cember, and  is  now  exploiting  the  un- 
deniable merits  of  the  Eagle-Picher 
Lead  Co.’s  old  Dutch  process  white 
lead  to  his  wide  and  growing  list  of 
customers  in  the  Keystone  State. 

Wesley  avers  that  the  Eagle-Picher 
boys  with  headquarters  in  Philadel- 
phia, from  Manager  Willard  Maston 
down,  are  the  finest  set  of  individuals 
he  has  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
associated  with.  His  friends  assert  C. 
W.  has  shed  fully  a decade  of  years 
from  his  shoulders,  and  is  setting  an 
impressive  example  of  pep  and  persist- 
ency to  the  youngsters. 


In  Stock 

Customer — “I  would  like  to  see  some 
cheap  skates.” 

Saleslady — “Just  a minute;  I’ll  call 
the  boss.” 


First  Bachelor  Girl — “I  always  look 
under  the  bed  before  I retire.” 

Second  Bachelor  Girl — “So  do  I,  but 
I never  have  any  luck.” 
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“You  bet  ‘F-S’  products  are  good  products!” 

That’s  the  answer  you  will  always  receive  when  you  ask 
for  the  opinion  of  anyone  who  has  ever  used  any  of  the 
“F-S”  Paints,  Varnishes  or  Enamels. 

No  wonder  when  you  consider  how  painstakingly  they 
are  made  and  from  what  pure,  carefully  selected  ingredients! 


\136  JVo rfh  c/o u rfh  Street,  cPfiiladelpfiia 

— '7  manufacturers  o F~~-  — - - ~ 


[Colors , Paints  and  Yarn  i sues  Since  1863 . 1 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Air  Goes  Everywhere 

A man  with  a Paasche  Air  Brush  can  put 
a proper  finish  on  all  the  hardest-to-get-at 
surfaces  that  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
overlooked  because  almost  impossible  to 
reach  with  a hair  brush. 


Paasche  Air  Brush  Reaches  the  Hard  Places 

These  hard  places  are  covered  surely  and 
thoroughly  with  a Paasche  Air  Brush  at 
amazing  speed. 


Write  us  today  for  the 
plans  we  have  worked  out 
for  taking  care  of  the 
hard  job. 


Over  thirty 
thousand 
Paasche  Air 
Brushes  in 
daily  use, 
doing  better 
and  faster 
work. 
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Regular  Party  Candidates  Crush  Opposition  at  Elec- 
tion of  Officers  of  New  York  Travelers 


ITH  the  prospect  of  some  compe- 
tition over  the  annual  election  of 
officers,  the  December  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Travelers  Association 
brought  out  the  largest  attendance  of 
the  year,  with  about  fifty  present  at  the 
St.  George  Hotel  on  Friday,  Dec.  9. 

After  the  usual  reading  of  the  prev- 
ious minutes,  Secretary  Bim  Jordan 
also  read  two  letters  concerning  the 
National  Council  of  Travelers— one 
from  the  travelers  organization  with 
Utica  headquarters,  saying  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  council,  and  the 
other  from  the  Wallpaper  Travelers 
Association,  who  have  joined  the  coun- 
cil, stating  that  the  latter  has  done 
a great  deal  of  good.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  proposition  to  join. 

Chairman  Jim  McDonald  of  the  En- 
tertainment Committee  made  the 
cheerful  announcement  that  the  Fif- 
teenth Annual  Dinner  of  the  New  York 
Travelers  will  be  held  Saturday,  Jan. 
28,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh 
Avenue  and  32d  Street,  New  York,  at 
7 P.  M.  The  ticket,  covering  all  charges, 
will  be  $6.  A consensus  of  opinion, 
taken  on  the  spot,  decided  in  favor  of 
making  the  dinner  informal.  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald urged  all  to  work  in  bringing 
the  attendance  over  two  hundred,  in 
commemoration  of  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary. 

William  G.  Quirk  of  New  York  City, 
representative  for  the  past  dozen  years 
of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  and  Bar- 
nett Merkin,  traveling  for  the  Arnesto 
Paint  Co.  of  New  York,  were  voted  into 
the  association. 

J.  C.  Kelly  told  of  the  plan  started 
by  the  New  Jersey  boys  to  raise  a paint 
salesmen’s  association  in  Ohio,  and 
passed  around  copies  of  the  letter  that 
is  being  sent  out.  President  Anderson 
spoke  in  approval  of  the  plan,  and  the 
members  went  on  record  to  use  their 
best  endeavors. 

Save  the  Surface  T all?s 
The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  then 
heard — C.  W.  Cousens  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  Bureau  at  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Cousens  outlined  the  history  of  the 
movement,  and  showed  the  important 
place  occupied  by  the  salesmen  in  the 
campaign.  He  presented  many  argu- 
ments that  the  latter  may  use  in  pass- 
ing on  the  movement  to  dealer  and 
painter  customers.  At  the  end  of  his 
talk,  Mr.  Cousens  answered  a number 
of  questions. 

Sales  Manager  Sidford  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.,  who  was  an  honored 
guest  at  the  meeting  (none  the  less  so 
because  he  passed  around  a couple  of 
boxes  of  good  cigars),  pointed  out  that 
one  difficulty  was  to  check  up  on  direct 
results.  He  cited  two  instances  which 
had  come  under  his  observation:  that 
of  a Pawtucket  lady  who  purchased  a 
keg  of  white  lead  after  reading  a Save 
the  Surface  ad,  and  that  of  a Scranton 
dealer  who  had  been  so  impressed  by 
the  story  of  the  rotting  porch  column 
he  had  spent  a hundred  dollars  in 
painting  his  own  porch.  These  in- 


stances could  probably  be  multiplied 
hundreds  of  times  by  the  experiences 
of  others. 

Mr.  Sidford  also  said  that  he  advised 
his  salesmen  who  had  been  “sold”  on 
the  campaign  to  try  and  get  the  master 
painters  and  dealers  in  each  locality 
to  chip  in  for  a local  publicity  cam- 
paign, as  well  as  to  have  dealers  make 
a small  contribution  toward  Save  the 
Surface — on  the  principle  that  when 
they  have  put  something  into  it,  they 
are  sure  to  become  strongly  interested. 

The  remarks  of  Messrs.  Cousens  and 
Sidford  were  received  with  high  favor. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Kelly,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  transmit  a letter  to 
Chairman  Trigg  of  the  Campaign, 


npHERE  ARE  Paint  Salesmen’s  Asso- 
ciations  already  organized  in 
New  York  City,  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania; but  an  association  of  salesmen 
representing  manufacturers  in  the 
paint  and  allied  trades  should  be  or- 
ganized in  every  large  city  of  the 
United  States. 

The  associations  now  organized  are 
prosperous,  and  their  growing  mem- 
bership includes  the  leading  salesmen 
in  their  respective  lines. 

Unfortunately,  the  idea  appears  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  some  that  these 
associations  have  been  organized  for 
an  ulterior  motive.  Let  him  who  reads 
this  article,  be  he  a salesman  or  the 
employer  of  salesmen,  realize  once  and 
forever  that  such  associations  are  not 
detrimental  to  their  interests  in  any 
way.  They  are  legally  organized  busi- 
ness associations,  that  carry  out  their 
purposes  and  conduct  their  delibera- 
tions under  a dignified  constitution 
and  an  orderly  set  of  by-laws. 

These  associations  were  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  having  salesmen  in 
the  allied  trades  who  work  in  the  same 
territory  know  one  another,  and  there- 
by enjoy  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  such  ac- 
quaintanceship and  friendship. 

Men  who  work  in  a given  field  and 
who  hesitate  to  trust  one  another; 
salesmen  who  are  reluctant  to  seek  in- 
formation relative  to  the  territory  they 
work  in,  and  the  trade  they  call  on, 
from  their  fellow  salesmen,  face  a con- 
dition which  can  be  remedied  only  by 
knowing  one  another  better.  And  the 
only  channel  for  this  better  knowledge 
is  through  association. 

Not  a salesman  holding  membership 
in  any  of  the  existing  organizations 
would  hesitate  to  trust  a fellow  mem- 
ber with  information  desired  as  to  con- 
ditions existing  in  his  territory.  What 
employer  of  salesmen  will  say  that 
this  condition  is  not  a healthy  one? 
What  salesman  will  say  that  this  con- 
dition is  not  a real  progressive  step  in 
his  business? 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  "-{g^ 


pledging  the  loyal  support  of  the  New 
York  Travelers  to  the  movement. 

Regular  Ticket  Wins  Easily 
The  circulation  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  a peppery  and  defiant  letter  from 
the  “George  W.  Baker  Campaign  Head- 
quarters,” along  with  the  list  of  inde- 
pendent candidates  of  the  Bull  Loose 
Party,  had  aroused  expectations  of  an 
acrimonious  fight  when  the  election  of 
officers  came  along.  The  letter  con- 
tained such  expressions  as:  “We  in- 

tend to  make  our  opponents  get  out 
and  hustle  or  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences. We  want  ‘go  getters'  at  the 
helm  of  our  organization,  and  are  giv- 
ing fair  warning  to  the  nominating 
committee’s  ticket  that  their  ‘drifters’ 
will  have  to  ‘swim’  or  ‘go  down ’ to  de- 
feat. We  call  upon  loyal  members  to 
stop  being  ‘rubber  stamp  voters.’  Au- 
tomobiles will  call  for  ‘deadheads  and 
( Continued  on  page  74) 


Why  Associations  Prosper 

A paramount  reason  why  the  Paint 
Travelers  Associations  are  so  prosper- 
ous is  that  their  members  are  “charac- 
ter salesmen.”  Another  reason  is  that 
their  membership  in  these  associations 
is  voluntary.  Many  salesmen  have 
realized  that  the  man  down  in  the 
valley  all  the  time  has  no  opportunity 
to  meet  his  fellow  salesmen  on  the 
mountain,  although  experience  sug- 
gests the  wisdom  of  such  meeting. 
Therefore  they  have  sought  member- 
ship in  a salesman’s  association. 

It  would  take  much  space  to  recite 
the  numerous  instances  where  the  em- 
ployers of  salesmen  and  the  salesmen 
themselves  have  increased  their  sales 
and  reduced  their  losses  through  the 
existence  of  the  Travelers  Associa- 
tions. 

Any  movement  in  the  paint  trade  for 
its  betterment  will  be  heartily  in- 
dorsed in  the  future,  as  such  move- 
ments have  been  in  the  past,  by  our 
associations.  The  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign  has  received  the  hearty 
support  of  the  salesmen’s  associations, 
and  their  unqualified  cooperation.  All 
the  members  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
movement  under  way  to  “Make  1922 
the  Greatest  Year  in  the  Paint  and 
Varnish  Trade.’  Every  effort  that  will 
help  to  make  possible  the  successful 
culmination  of  any  campaign  for  the 
greater  success  and  happiness  of  the 
members  of  the  paint  industry  will  be 
put  forth  by  our  members. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  who  have  the 
welfare  and  promotion  of  these  paint 
salesmen’s  associations  near  to  their 
hearts  that  appeals  such  as  this  one 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  organizing  of 
similar  associations  in  every  large 
center.  The  writer  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish any  information  pertinent  thereto 
to  any  one  interested. 

In  behalf  of  our  salesmen’s  associa- 
tions, and  their  members,  permit  me 
at  the  dawning  of  the  New  Year  to 
tender  a greeting  to  our  fellow  sales- 
men throughout  the  trade,  and  wish 
them  all  happiness  and  prosperity  dur- 
ing 1922  and  the  years  that  are  to  fol- 
low. JAMES  C.  KELLY, 

Hilo  Varnish  Corporation, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A Message  from  James  C.  Kelly , President  of  the  National 
Paint  Salesmen’s  Association , to  His  Fellow  Salesmen 


AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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PAINTERS  USING  THE 

E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  COMPANY’S 

=====  LINE  OF  ====== 

MUNNS  QUALITY  CALCIMINE 

MERITO  HOT  WATER  KALSOMINE 
SUNRAY  INTERIOR  COLD  WATER  PAINT 
HERCULENE  EXTERIOR  COLD  WATER  PAINT 

are  prepared  for  a 1 styles  and  conditions  of  kalsomining  and  water  painting. 
These  high  grade  materials  insure  results  and  profits  on  every  job. 
WRITE  US  FOR  1922  LINE. 

MUNNS  WALL  SIZE  THE  LREQU1REMS/i?TPA1NT 

E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  CO. 

2834  So.  Loomis  St.,  Chicago,  111.  217  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Paul  Reynolds  Steps  Up 

Sequel  to  the  announcement  by  John 
W.  Masury  & Son,  the  paint  manufac- 
turers of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  that  they 
had  opened  a new  branch  for  the  New 
England  district  at  615  Atlantic  Ave- 
nue, Boston,  Mass.,  came  the  agreeable 
news  that  Paul  B.  Reynolds,  who  had 
taken  care  of  their  New  Jersey  terri- 
tory for  many  years,  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  New  England 
manager. 


Almost  ten  years  ago  to  the  day 
when  he  was  informed  of  his  new  posi- 
tion, Paul  Reynolds  joined  the  Masury 
organization  as  a salesman  for  Long 
Island,  New  Jersey  and  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  As  business  increased 


in  that  territory,  first  he  was  relieved 
of  Long  Island,  then  in  1919  of  the 
Pennsylvania  section,  leaving  the  good 
old  State  of  New  Jersey,  out  of  which 
Paul  modestly  declares  he  believes  he 
secured  his  share  of  business. 

At  his  new  headquarters  in  Boston, 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  been  placed  in  a 
large  five-story  building,  with  ample 
space  to  supply  not  only  Massachu- 
setts, but  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  as  well — these  four  States  be- 
ing allotted  to  this  branch,  with  four 
salesmen  on  the  road  from  the  Boston 
office. 

Mr.  Reynolds  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  the  New  Jersey  Travelers  organiza- 
tion, of  which  he  was  a charter  mem- 
ber, and  during  1921  president;  while 
in  turn  he  freely  admits  that  he  has 
found  it  hard  to  relinquish  the  pleas- 
ant ties  which  he  formed  in  the  Mos- 
quito State  in  the  past  decade.  He 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Travelers  Association  at 
their  December  meeting. 

Paul  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the 
outdoor  life,  with  trout  fishing  and  big 
game  hunting  as  his  specialties.  This 
does  not  imply  that  he  neglects  indoor 
sports  by  any  means,  and  a host  of 
his  confreres  can  testify  to  his  expert- 
ness in  this  respect.  With  Paul  in  his 
new  sphere  go  the  best  wishes  of  a 
myriad  friends,  who  can  only  recon- 
cile themselves  to  his  departure  by  the 
certainty  of  his  future  success. 


“Goin’  to  the  show  at  the  Opery 
House  t’night,  Josh?” 

“Don’t  know,  Hi.  What’s  on?” 
“Nothin’  much,  I cal’late.  They  call 
it  th’  Sea  Nymphs.” 


Fred  B.  McCarthy 

President  New  York  Travelers  Asso- 
ciation 


A red-headed  boy  applied  for  a job 
in  a butcher  shop.  “How  much  will 
you  give  me?” 

“Three  dollars  a week;  but  what 
can  you  do  to  make  yourself  useful 
around  a butcher  shop?” 

“Anything.” 

“Well,  be  specific.  Can  you  dress  a 
chicken?” 

“Not  on  three  dollars  a week,”  said 
the  boy. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest  Rint  and  \&mish  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  fl/doubling  the  industry  by  1916 
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Pennsy  Club  Re-Elects  Willard  Maston  to  Presidency 
— Program  of  State  Convention — 15  New  Ones 

RALPH  G.  EBELING,  Chief  Scribe 


NITIATIONS  and  election  of  officers 
certainly  proved  to  be  a fine  draw- 
ing card  for  the  members  of  the  Save 
the  Surface  Salesmen’s  Club  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  turned  out  almost  fifty 
strong  at  their  headquarters  in  the 
Hotel  Vendig,  on  Friday,  Dec.  9. 

No  doubt  our  Secretary’s  letter,  giv- 
ing an  alluring  description  of  the  club 
goat  fattening  on  Wesley  Reep’s  farm, 
and  the  fact  that  each  member  secretly 
aspired  for  the  honor  of  being  elected 
president,  caused  the  good  turnout. 
That  every  man  present  stuck  to  his 
saddle  until  after  eleven,  and  then  had 
to  be  chased  home,  speaks  well  for  the 
splendid  evening  that  was  enjoyed  by 
all. 

The  usual  six  o’clock  dinner  was  well 
patronized  and  satisfying  to  all,  includ- 
ing Bill  Dunlap,  who  although  he  never 
eats  more  than  an  omelette,  pays  for  the 
full  meal.  Around  the  room,  which  was 
soon  filled  with  the  evidence  of  good 
cigars,  stood  various  groups,  exchang- 
ing choice  bits  of  conversation. 

In  one  corner  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee was  found  in  serious  thought, 
considering  a twelfth  hour  change  in 
the  list  of  candidates;  in  another  cor- 
ner, Vickerman,  Higgins,  Montgomery 
and  Shugard  were  passing  around  the 
latest  stories.  Maston,  French,  Bor- 
land et  al.  no  doubt  were  doing  some 
imaginary  golfing  or  bowling,  while 
Reep,  Grube  andUlarke  were  agreeing 
that  the  suburbs  and  the  country  were 
the  only  place  where  any  normal  per- 
son should  live. 

After  President  Maston  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  the  Initiation  Team 
took  charge.  Fifteen  candidates  sat  in 
cold  perspiration,  awaiting  the  ordeal, 
but  to  shorten  the  ceremonies  it  was 
decided  to  pick  five  men  and  allow  the 
remainder  to  sit  in. 

Uncle  Bill  Wallace,  Reep  and  Vicker- 
man led  in  the  wild-eyed  goat,  and 
what  happened  after  that  can  best  be 
described  by  candidates  James  Bew, 
George  Mail,  Forrest  Whitney,  Rodman 
Edminston  and  John  Dix.  In  spite  of 


the  humorous  features,  impressive  and 
solemn  moments  marked  the  cere- 
mony. 

After  an  hour  or  more,  business  was 
resumed,  and  the  reports  of  commit- 
tees called  for.  The  Entertainment 
Committee — namely  reliable  Wallace — 
took  the  floor,  and  reported  on  his  ef- 
forts to  provide  the  best  talent  for  the 
coming  Master  Painters  Convention  in 
York  on  Jan.  10-12.  A stag  smoker 
will  be  held,  with  the  following  pro- 
gram : 

Program  at  Master  Painters  Convention 

1.  Motion  Pictures — “Save  the  Sur- 
face” film. 

2.  Overture — “Let’s  Go,”  by  Senator 
and  McNamara. 

3.  Songs — Led  by  the  Senator. 

4.  Miss  Sarah  Jones — The  girl  with 
the  velvet  voice. 

5.  Si  Stebins — From  the  Slab  City 
Follies. 

6.  Fields  and  Fields — The  Lady  and 
the  Hebrew. 

7.  Miss  Burns — Novelty  singer  and 
dancer. 

8.  Joe  Fields — Character  comedian. 

9.  Miss  Fannie  Purcell — Coon  songs 
as  you  like  ’em— all  pep. 

10.  Mile.  Dazell — Every  little  move- 
ment has  a meaning  of  its  own. 

11.  Motion  pictures — Comedy. 

The  Membership  Committee  report- 
ed two  new  members  who  were  duly 
elected  and  welcomed — Frank  Crocker, 
representing  Breinig  Brothers,  and  Sol 
Ringlestein  of  the  Tousey  Brothers  Co. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business  it 
was  decided  that  the  President  appoint 
an  Employment  Committee  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  manufacturers. 

The  constantly  increasing  member- 
ship makes  it  difficult  for  any  man  to 
recall  his  brother  member’s  name,  and 
to  simplify  matters  a badge  will  be 
made  on  which  the  individual’s  name 
will  be  printed.  These  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  beginning  and  collected 
at  the  end  of  each  meeting  by  the  cus- 
todian of  badges,  Herman  Kahn. 


A club  emblem,  designed  by  the  Press 
Committee,  for  use  on  stationery,  pro- 
grams and  other  association  literature, 
was  adopted. 

A folder,  pocket  size,  containing  the 
names,  addresses  and  firm  names  of 
the  members,  with  other  useful  infor- 
mation for  the  members  and  the  trade, 
will  be  printed  and  ready  for  distribu- 
tion in  January. 

Maston  Gets  Golf  Bag 

As  a mark  of  esteem,  and  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  splendid  work  done  for 
the  club  by  President  Maston  during 
the  past  year,  he  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  golf  bag,- the  appropriate  re- 
marks being  made  by  Fred  Grube. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows: 

President— WILLARD  MASTON. 

First  Vice  President — DUNNING 
FRENCH. 

Second  Vice  President  — FRANK 
HIGGINS. 

Secretary— JAMES  BEW. 

Treasurer — CHARLES  CLARKE. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
the  retiring  officers,  with  special  words 
of  appreciation  to  William  Borland  for 
his  snappy  work  as  secretary,  and  to 
Carroll  Binswanger  as  treasurer. 

Next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Colonial 
Hotel,  York,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1922.  “LET’S 
GO!” 

New  York  Association 

( Continued  from  page  72) 

cripples’  Live  members  will  come  of 
their  own  accord.” 

Candidate  for  President  Fred  Mc- 
Carthy and  for  Vice  President  Jim  Mc- 
Donald of  the  Regular  Party  professed 
to  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  out- 
come, however,  and  their  managers  de- 
clared they  rested  calmly  on  their  oars 
and  reputation. 

After  the  balloting  the  members 
waited  with  bated  breaths  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  result  by  Tellers 
Hellawell  and  Kelly.  These  gentlemen 
brought  in  separate  reports,  at  total 
variance,  the  chief  difference  being  that 
according  to  one  the  Regulars  got  only 
three  votes,  according  to  the  other  the 
Independents  had  the  three  votes.  A 
recount  proved  that  the  Regular  ticket 
had  won  with  yards  to  spare.  Accord- 
ingly the  following  were  inducted  into 
office  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — F.  B.  M’CARTHY. 

Vice  President  and  Chairman  of 
Board  of  Directors  — JAMES  D. 
M’DONALD. 

Recording  and  Financial  Secretary — 
B.  M.  JORDAN. 

Treasurer — J.  J.  GALLAGHER. 

Counsel — R.  B.  OLSEN. 

Sergeant-at  - Arms  — W.  L. 
SCHROEDER. 

Board  of  Directors — Harry  Weis, 
Thomas  P.  Nolan,  George  W.  Baker  (3 
years) ; J.  G.  C.  McNair,  D.  C.  Ander- 
son (2  years). 

In  accepting,  President  McCarthy 
pledged  his  best  efforts  to  the  office, 
and  said  that  when  a man  has  it  in  his 
heart  to  do  his  best,  he  will  not  fail  of 
his  purpose.  Vice  President  McDonald 
also  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
signal  honor  bestowed  upon  him. 

Messrs.  Kelly,  Robertson  and  Hell- 
awell were  appointed  to  the  new  Save 
the  Surface  Committee  of  the  associ- 
ation. The  meeting  then  adjourned  to 
the  festive  board. 


Shot/ //Jg  one  cf  The  Ways  ~th 
5d<J  tfhe  Surface"  Campaign 
H'Sht  /nf/venee*  an  vMeo~/- 
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Ralph  Ebeling  s Impression  on  the  W ell  Known  Campaign 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Instructing  the  Car  Owner  in  the  Proper  Ways  to  Conserve  the  Varnish  Finish — Methods 
of  Cleaning  the  Varnish  Surface — Varnishing  the  Chassis 


/CONCERNING  VARNISH,  we  once 
^ heard  the  matter  put  in  this  way: 
There  are  three  enemies  to  fine  var- 
nish— the  man  who  thinks  all  var- 
nishes are  necessary  evils,  the  man 
who  thinks  any  varnish  will  do,  and 
the  man  who  does  not  think  about 
varnish  at  all.  These  mistaken  gentle- 
men own  automobiles  today,  and  they 
unite  to  add  vexations  to  the  life  of 
the  manager  or  owner  of  the  vehicle 
painting  business. 

The  present  state  of  mind  of  these 
various  types  of  men  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  never  enjoyed 
enough  varnish  education  to  apprehend 
even  its  rudiments.  Possibly  the 
painter  is  at  fault  in  the  matter  in  that 
he  does  not  undertake  to  enlighten 
car  owners  of  the  above  type  in  re- 
spect to  the  mission  of  varnish,  what 
its  possibilities  are,  and  the  extent  of 
its  usefulness. 

There  are  at  least  a few  plain  truths 
about  varnish  that  every  user  of  an  au- 
tomobile should  know.  It  is  true,  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  the  car  owner  de- 
pends upon  the  painter  to  furnish  him 
with  a finish  that  will  yield,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  and  conditions, 
a good  return  for  the  money  invested. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  car  owner  and 
user  should  have  a clear  understand- 
ing of  what  they  are  in  duty  bound  to 
contribute  toward  the  preservation  and 
maximum  wear  of  the  varnish,  and  act 
conscientiously  upon  that  understand- 
ing. Both  the  owner  of  the  car  and 
the  painter  of  it  have  a common  re- 
sponsibility which  neither  can  evade 
without  loss  to  the  other. 

The  car  owner  should  be  advised  that 
varnish,  while  protective  in  all  its 
functions,  is  nevertheless  sensitive  to 
many  things  detrimental  to  its  life  and 
appearance.  By  virtue  of  its  location 
varnish  must  take  all  the  abuse  direct- 
ed at  the  finish,  for  it  is  the  outpost 
or  buffer  of  the  finish,  and  an  indivis- 
ible part  thereof.  The  finish  is  a 
combination  of  all  the  materials  used 
in  the  creation  of  the  fabric  of  paint 
and  varnish. 

In  instructing  the  car  owner  in  these 
fundamentals  of  the  finish  it  will  be 
well  to  explain  the  relationship  of  the 
various  materials,  and  to  make  clear 
that  anything  injurious  to  the  varnish 
is  injurious  to  all  those  materials  un- 
der the  varnish,  before  he  takes  the 
vehicle  from  the  shop  into  the  rigors 
of  service. 

It  should  be  particularly  shown  that 
washing  the  finish  with  clean  water 
before  mud  and  other  accumulations 
of  the  road  become  dried  on  is  essen- 
tial for  the  newly  applied  varnish — 
hardening  it,  adding  to  its  brilliant 
and  giving  it  crispness.  In  warm 
weather,  or  in  a temperately  heated 
garage,  the  water  used  in  washing 
should  be  cold,  and  the  car  should  not 
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be  removed  to  the  outer  air  until  the 
moisture  has  evaporated. 

A force  of  water  is  destructive  when 
used  in  washing  the  automobile,  es- 
pecially on  the  newly  applied  varnish. 
If  water  is  applied  through  a hose,  it 
should  be  under  a simple  flowing  pres- 
sure, and  for  safety  a rose  should  be 
attached  to  the  nozzle. 

Cleaning  the  Varnish 

A wool  sponge  from  which  water  may 
be  squeezed  upon  the  varnish  in  a flow 
to  soften  the  accumulations,  thus  forc- 
ing the  substances  gradually  from  the 
surface,  is  safe  and  efficient.  In  wash- 
ing use  only  clean  water  and  a clear 
sponge.  Dry  the  surface  with  a lint- 
free  chamois  skin  or  wash  leather, 
choosing  for  the  work  a soft,  pliable 
skin,  and  rubbing  lightly  over  the  sur- 
face. All  that  is  needed  is  to  absorb 
the  main  volume  of  water,  as  fine 
mist  will  evaporate  quickly  and  leave 
the  varnish  in  a finer  state.  To  wipe 
entirely  dry  will  usually  result  in 
smothering  the  luster  of  the  varnish, 
and  deadening  it  beyond  restoration. 

In  the  case  of  a highly  elastic  or 
long-oil  varnish,  mud  permitted  to  dry 
on  the  finish  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
oil  in  the  varnish  being  extracted 
through  capillary  attraction.  Spotting 
may  also  be  due  to  the  actual  sapon- 
ification, by  the  alkaline  accumulations, 
of  the  gum  constituents  of  the  varnish. 

The  finish  should  not  be  washed  with 
soapy  water  except  as  a final  expedient. 
The  use  of  an  oil  soap  is  less  harmful 
than  one  of  a strictly  alkaline  compo- 
sition. In  such  cases,  soapy  or  dirty 
water  should  be  quickly  washed  from 
the  surface  with  liberal  applications  of 
clean,  soft  water. 

Coal  stove  gas  and  ammonia  from 
horse  stables  are  destructive  to  the 
brilliancy  of  varnish,  and  the  am- 
monia exposure,  if  continued,  will  de- 
stroy the  varnish  film.  Exposure  of 
the  newly  finished  surface  to  strong 
and  disturbing  currents  of  air  will 
sometimes  cause  spotting,  while  such 
defacements,  if  taken  in  time,  may  be 
eradicated  by  generous  washing  with 
clean,  cold  water. 

Clean,  well  ventilated  quarters,  tem- 
perately warmed  during  cold  weather, 
and  lighted  sufficiently  to  prevent 
greening  of  the  varnish,  in  a neighbor- 
hood fairly  free  from  gaseous 
atmospheric  effects  of  a detrimental 
nature,  represents  some  of  the  impor- 
tant factors  promotive  of  the  wear  and 
good  looks  of  the  llnish. 

Remedying  Varnish  Imperfections 

In  protracted  spells  of  wet  weather  it 
frequently  occurs  that  even  the  highest 
type  of  body  finishing  varnish  may 
bloom,  or  take  on  a bluish,  cloudy  ef- 
fect. A thorough  washing  with  cold 
water  will  as  a rule  remove  this  con- 
dition and  restore  the  natural  luster 
of  the  varnish. 

The  “dead”  spots  in  the  finish  due 
to  the  drying  mud  may  be  sometimes 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


obliterated  by  gently  rubbing  the  af- 
fected parts  with  a piece  of  silk  mois- 
tened with  equal  quantities  of  raw  lin- 
seed oil,  turpentine  and  alcohol,  or  with 
a polish  made  of  yz  pint  turpentine, 
yz  pint  denatured  alcohol,  one  pint  dis- 
tilled water  and  one  pint  paraffine  oil 
— mixing  the  oil  and  water  together, 
and  then  adding  the  turpentine  and 
alcohol. 

Varnish  on  the  Chassis 

The  chassis  receives  particularly 
hard  service,  and  the  varnish  require- 
ments are  exceptionally  severe,  for 
which  reason  special  attention  should 
be  devoted  to  developing  a rough  and 
ready  varnish  structure. 

Ordinarily  the  chassis  finishing  var- 
nish is  desired  to  dry  free  from  dust 
in  three  to  five  hours,  and  comparative- 
ly hard  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours.  It  must  have  a sharp,  clear, 
hard  film  and  brilliancy,  with  much  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  body  finishing  var- 
nish. It  should  defy  the  action  of  soap, 
mud,  dust,  water  hot  and  cold,  grease, 
oil  and  any  of  the  concoctions  of 
smeary  dope  which  the  owner  of  the 
car  may  use. 

If  the  varnish  coats  on  the  chassis 
have  been  properly  prepared  for,  and 
are  given  a ready  and  full  flow,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  rub  them  down  to 
anywhere  near  raw  edges  and  sharp 
corners,  for  here  is  precisely  where 
the  full  strength  of  the  varnish  is 
needed,  and  where,  if  it  is  not  in  ev- 
idence, the  finish  is  almost  certain  to 
wear  through  prematurely.  With  the 
varnish  flowed  freely  on  and  in  a clean 
state  the  amount  of  rubbing  will  not 
necessarily  be  great — simply  a uniform 
breaking  down  of  the  luster  to  beget 
smoothness  and  cleanliness  and  to 
create  a proper  receptiveness  will  suf- 
fice. 


Cleveland  Exposition  Postponed 

Cleveland’s  big  building  show,  the 
American  Building  Exposition,  spon- 
sored by  the  Builders  Exchange  of 
Cleveland,  has  been  postponed  from 
Jan.  4 to  Feb.  22  by  reason  of  the  city’s 
failure  to  have  its  $8,000,000  municipal 
auditorium  completed  in  time  for  the 
earlier  date.  The  exposition,  which  will 
cover  a period  of  eleven  days,  will  be 
the  opening  attraction  in  the  new 
building.  It  will  demonstrate  commer- 
cial, factory  and  home  construction  and 
equipment. 

The  exposition  will  be  unique  in  the 
building  show  field  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  being  put  on  without  expectation 
of  profit  to  the  promoters.  All  earnings 
will  be  rebated,  pro  rata,  to  the  exhib- 
itors, who  thereby  are  furnished  the 
opportunity  to  exhibit  their  wares  and 
encourage  a healthier  building  interest 
for  the  coming  season  at  actual  cost. 
The  plan  promises  to  prove  successful 
in  disposing  of  every  available  foot  of 
the  exhibition  space,  estimated  to  ag- 
gregate something  near  $100,000. 
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Railway  Paint  Department 

Advantages  That  the  Composite  Passenger  Car  Holds  Over  the  All-Steel  Car,  as  Far  as  the 
Paint  Shop  Is  Concerned — Making  the  Paint  Shop  a Desirable  Work  Place 

M.  C.  H1LLICK 


T T S.  SACKETT,  assistant  purchas- 
2--1*  ing  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  discussing  in  the 
columns  of  the  Railway  Age  the  advan- 
tages of  composite  car  design,  speaks 
as  follows  in  reference  to  passenger 
cars: 

“Passenger  equipment,  if  discussed 
in  proper  detail,  is  worthy  of  special 
treatment,  and  is  largely  a question  of 
combining  safety  with  comfort.  Care- 
ful analytical  review  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem indicates  that  the  most  economical 
passenger  car  for  use  under  present 
conditions  is  one  of  strong  steel  un- 
der frame  with  skeleton  super-struc- 
ture, insulated  and  finished  with  wood. 
It  is  believed  that  such  construction 
will  give  the  maximum  safety  in  the 
present  heavy  trains,  as  well  as  a high 
degree  of  personal  comfort  to  the  pas- 
sengers.” 

As  bearing  directly  upon  the  opinions 
here  expressed  it  is  important  to  note 
that  a recent  announcement  of  the 
Pullman  Car  Co.  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  company  will  return  to  the  com- 
posite sleeping  car,  having  a steel  un- 
der-structure and  steel  skeleton  super- 
structure, insulated  and  finished  with 
wood.  It  is  expected  that  such  a com- 
bination will  prove  a happy  departure 
from  the  strictly  all-steel  car,  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  main  advan- 
tages of  both  wood  and  steel  construc- 
tion. 

What  is  of  chief  interest  to  the  mas- 
ter car  painter  in  the  above  are  the 
diverse  problems  confronting  him  in 
establishing  a finish  that  will  prove 
economical  and  satisfactory.  When  the 
steel  car  was  projected  into  painting 
activities  a few  years  ago  there  was 
much  clamor  concerning  the  “steel 
painting  problem.” 

The  writer  recalls  that  at  the  1909 
convention  cf  the  Master  Car  and  Lo- 
comotive Painters  Association,  Master 
Painter  J.  T.  McCracken,  of  the  In- 
terborough Rapid  Transit  of  New  York, 
spoke  as  follows:  “Now  this  question 

of  painting  steel  to  me  personally  is 
a joke.  I know  full  well  you  went  on 
record  here,  two  years  ago,  that  you 
did  not  know  anything  about  painting 
steel  cars;  and  the  result  was  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers, to  take  it  up. 

“Now  there  is  no  trick  in  painting 
steel.  From  my  knowledge,  there  are 
members  of  this  association  who  have 
been  painting  steel  or  iron  since  Noah 
was  a boy,  and  they  have  been  giving 
no  trouble.  We  have  500  steel  cars 
that  have  been  in  service  eight  years, 
and  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  cor- 
rosion or  decomposition.  I will  venture 


the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a crack 
Where  is  the  trick  in  painting?” 

Painting  Steel  a Real  Problem 

In  the  twelve  intervening  years, 
specifications  and  systems  of  painting 
steel  surfaces  have  been  worked  out 
that  in  reality  prove  the  wisdom  of 
making  a problem  of  painting  steel  as- 
cendant to  that  of  painting  wood.  To 
be  sure,  we  have  been  relieved  in  paint- 
ing and  finishing  the  steel  car  of  the 
blistering  plague.  Under  careful  de- 
tails of  painting  there  is  not  a serious 
amount  of  peeling  and  flaking  of  the 
finish  during  periods  of  intensely  cold 
weather. 

It  is  true  that  where  the  surface 
is  heavily  loaded  with  a paint  and  var- 
nish structure  considerably  worn,  or 
where  a newly  finished  surface  is  taken 
from  a warm  shop  into  the  rigors  of  an 
intensely  cold  air,  and  kept  there,  peel- 
ing and  flaking  are  likely  to  ensue,  due 
to  the  contraction  or  expansion  ten- 
dencies of  the  surface.  The  upper 
story  and  under-structure  corrosion  of 
the  best  painted  steel  passenger  car, 
once  such  a condition  develops,  with 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  checking 
this  destructive  process,  is  a problem 
which  Mr.  McCracken  could  not  fore- 
see, when  he  referred  to  painting  steel 
as  a joke,  but  which  is  a live  subject  to- 
day. 

The  interior  of  the  steel  car  is  also 
a problem  which  gave  the  average 
master  car  painter  little  concern  a 
dozen  years  ago,  although  at  this  time 
it  is  a serious  affair.  Here  we  have  sur- 
faces acted  upon  by  the  expansion  and 
contraction  law,  with  violent  vibration 
and  oscillation  tendencies  always  pres- 
ent, and  for  the  most  part  active  dur- 
ing operation  of  the  equipment,  with 
the  headlining  surface  letting  go  at 
the  most  inopportune  times  its  load  of 
pigment  and  varnish,  and  with  other 
conditions  developing  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  painter’s  work. 

The  painting  of  the  steel  interior  in 
imitation  of  some  of  the  popular  woods 
— for  example,  mahogany  and  Circas- 
sian walnut — entails  an  expense,  and  an 
item  of  maintenance  of  no  small  pro- 
portion; and  at  best  this  class  of  finish 
is  not  highly  durable,  and  fares  ill  in 
comparison  with  the  natural  wood  fin- 
ish, both  in  appearance  and  ultimate 
ccst. 

There  are  comforting  influences  con- 
ferred by  the  natural  wood  finish  that 
are  foreign  to  the  steel  car  interior, 
giving  this  interior  all  the  artistry 
which  superb  craftsmanship  is  able  to 
display.  And  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  natural  wood  finish,  over  a ten- 
year  period,  will  be  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

Under  the  present  mode  of  construc- 
tion the  steel  car  exterior,  with  its 
formidable  rows  of  bolt  heads,  presents 
a surface  the  conditioning  of  which, 
as  the  painting  processes  are  carried 
on,  becomes  both  tedious  and  costly — 


unless  we  are  to  resort  to  the  simpli- 
fied methods  of  a certain  road  in  the 
Northwest,  where  one  coat  of  color  and 
three  coats  of  varnish  suffice  for  the 
finish. 

As  to  the  acceptance  of  this  class  of 
finish  by  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
nothing  has  been  done  at  this  time  to 
justify  the  belief  that  it  will  ever  be- 
come popular. 

Fundamentals  of  Repainting 

The  wooden  passenger  car  equipment 
offers,  on  the  whole,  a longer  lived 
finish  and  one  easier  to  renew,  along 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  superstruc- 
ture. Beneath,  there  are  advantages  in 
the  steel  underframe,  in  respect  to  the 
preservation  of  the  finish,  which  the 
master  painter  will  not  be  slow  to  un- 
derstand. 

We  have  lately  seen  it  in  print,  as 
the  conclusion  of  at  least  one  railway 
official,  that  the  composite  car  costs 
more  to  repaint,  but  does  not  require 
painting  as  frequently.  This  reference, 
however,  is  understood  to  apply  to 
freight  equipment,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  accepted  as  a conclusion  bearing  ac- 
curately upon  passenger  equipment. 
Nevertheless,  a majority  of  painters 
will  probably  admit  that  a similar  rule 
will  hold  good  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  finish  of  the  composite  passenger 
car. 

To  repaint  any  of  the  various  types, 
all-steel,  all-wood,  or  the  composite  car, 
there  are  certain  well  defined  funda- 
mentals which  must  be  observed,  if  re- 
sults satisfactory  in  appearance  and 
durability  would  be  obtained.  All  these 
types  require  good  workmanship  for 
the  creation  of  the  finish,  also  mate- 
rials of  proved  quality,  on  the  basis 
that  quality  is  economy. 

The  problem  of  painting  steel  sur- 
faces has  been  shorn  of  many  bug- 
aboos, and  what  remains  must  be  car- 
ried over  into  the  painting  and  finish- 
ing of  whatever  type  of  composite 
passenger  car  may  ultimately  be  de- 
cided upon  and  given  adoption.  But 
as  compared  to  the  steel  car,  it  is  a 
fair  inference  that  the  composite  car 
offers  in  painting  and  paint  upkeep 
less  vexatious  days  for  those  in  charge 
of  the  work. 

Efficiency  by  Means  of  Clean  Premises 

Recently  a widely  read  railroad  jour- 
nal called  attention  to  the  prevailing 
impression  that  “railroad  shops  and  en- 
gine houses  are  dirty,  dangerous  and 
undesirable  places  in  which  to  work.” 
Possibly  a certain  amount  of  aversion 
to  working  in  railroad  plants  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  engines  and  cars  com- 
ing in  for  repairs  are  more  or  less  cov- 
ered with  dirt,  grease  and  refuse,  so 
that  during  repairs  these  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  shop  floor,  and  if  not  re- 
moved at  once,  clog  up  the  passage 
ways  and  spaces. 

There  is  a manifest  remedy  for  this. 
A sweeping  force  in  the  shop  under 
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Why  Leading  Manufacturers  & Operators 
use  SURPACO  Coach  & Car  Surfacer 

The  chief  virtue  of  SURPACO  Surfacer,  for  coaches  and  cars,  is  the 
particular  tenacity  of  the  priming  coat — it  makes  a firm,  lasting  bond 
with  wood  or  steel  surfaces  and  forms  a most  durable  groundwork  on 
which  to  build  successive  surfacing  and  finishing  coats.  SURPACO 
Surfacer  completely  fills  up  all  rough  places,  bolt  and  nail  holes,  and 
provides  the  smoothest  possible  surface  for  finishing  work. 

It  is  adaptable  to  both  old  and  new  work  and  will  be  furnished  to  match 
any  color  desired.  Can  be  completely  applied  in  8,  11  or  14  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  which  particular  cases  find  most  desirable. 

SURPACO  Coach  and  Car  Surfacer  is  a product  that  fully  equals  the 
high  quality  mark  to  which  all  kindred  SURPACO  products  are  held, 
and  it  will  certainly  be  to  your  benefit  to  learn  more  about  it. 

Ask  us  for  further  particulars,  with  color  cards  and  directions  for  our 
widely  used  8,  11  and  14-day  systems.  Or,  if  you  have  special  problems 
to  solve,  put  them  before  our  Engineering  and  Advisory  Department. 
Their  experience  is  very  valuable — their  services  cost  you  nothing. 


St.  Louis  Surfacer  & Paint  Go. 

4202  Arlington  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A 

Paints  for  Large  Corporation  Users  Only 
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good  supervision  will  keep  the  floor 
clean,  and  the  trash  and  refuse  prompt- 
ly removed. 

The  shop  window  glass  should  also 
receive  adequate  cleaning  attention,  es- 
pecially skylights  and  other  overhead 
glass.  The  coach  paint  shop  needs 
all  the  natural  light  possible.  At  the 
best,  a large  amount  of  artificial  light 
must  he  depended  upon,  and  this  is 
never  so  satisfactory  as  the  natural 
light. 

Ventilation  is  another  requirement 
that  needs  to  be  promoted  to  the 
utmost.  A drainage  system  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  dirty  washing  and 
accumulations  is  imperative.  The  sinks 
and  water  containers  will  need  system- 
atic attention.  All  litter,  from  the  small 
stuff  to  large  detached  parts  of  equip- 
ment, merit  immediate  removal. 

The  scaffolds  call  for  repairs  kept  up 
to  daily  demands.  Other  appliances, 
such  as  wooden  horses,  planks,  stools, 
etc.,  should  be  supplied  as  needed.  All 
these  devices  when  not  in  use  belong 
in  a proper  storage  space,  and  ought 
to  be  kept  there.  During  the  dull  time 
the  interior  of  the  shop  should  be 
whitetvashed,  or  otherwise  treated  to  a 
coat  of  white  pigment,  thus  assisting 
natural  and  artificial  lighting  facil- 
ities.   

Pratt  & Lambert  Men  Pro- 
moted 

In  keeping  with  its  policy  to  advance 
faithful,  efficient  employees  to  positions 
of  greater  responsibility,  Pratt  & Lam- 
bert, Inc.,  announces  the  following  ex- 
ecutive appointments: 

H.  M.  Guisey,  formerly  assistant 
sales  manager  at  New  York,  is  now 
resident  manager  there.  Mr.  Guisey’s 
rise  to  his  present  position  is  the  latest 
of  a series  of  advancements  earned 
since  he  joined  the  company  as  a Buf- 
falo factory  employee  in  January,  1909. 

R.  M.  Montague,  assistant  sales  man- 
ager at  Chicago,  on  Jan.  1 became  sales 
manager  at  New  York.  Mr.  Montague 
has  advanced  rapidly  since  coming  to 
Pratt  & Lambert  as  a salesman  in  Jan- 
uary, 1917,  traveling  out  of  Chicago. 

H.  S.  Prescott,  P.  & L.  representa- 
tive in  Western  New  England  since 
January,  1907,  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  district  manager  of  New  England, 
after  a selling  experience  of  fourteen 
years  in  that  territory. 


Reference  Work  on  Brushes 

The  latest  Manual  of  Whiting- 
Adams  brushes  is  something  more 
than  a catalog  of  the  wide  assortment 
of  brushes  made  by  the  old  established 
and  reliable  house  of  John  L.  Whiting- 
J.  J.  Adams  Co.,  Harrison  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Not  only  does  it  describe 
and  illustrate  the  hundreds  of  brushes 
they  manufacture,  for  all  purposes— 
especially  for  the  painter  and  deco- 
rator— but  it  contains  a fund  of  useful 
information  that  every  craftsman 
should  possess. 

The  Manual  contains  an  article  by 
Lew  C.  Hill,  entitled  “The  Story  of 
Brushes  and  the  Materials  Entering 
Into  Them,”  presenting  an  historical 
account  of  the  business  and  the  meth- 
ods of  collecting  brush  materials  and 
their  manufacture.  Other  articles  on 
the  care  and  efficiency  of  brushes,  use 
and  abuse  of  brushes,  various  bristles, 
etc.,  make  this  booklet  an  indis- 
pensable reference  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. A copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


Sherwin-Williams  in  Strong  Financial  Condition 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
misleading  statement  that  appeared  on 
page  66  of  the  December  issue  of  The 
Painters  Magazine,  relating  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.  The  figures  there  given  apply  to 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  and  not  to  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.  of  Cleveland,  O.,  which  is  a sepa- 
rate organization. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  latter 
company  the  stockholders  re-elected 
the  old  Board  of  Directors  and  they  in 
turn  re-elected  the  same  officers.  The 
balance  sheet  submitted  showed  cur- 
rent assets  of  $19,862,880  against  cur- 
rent liabilities  of  $6,528,829  or  a ratio 
of  better  than  three  to  one,  which  is 
unusual  in  these  times. 

President  Walter  H.  Cottingham, 
commenting  on  the  balance  sheet, 
said : 

“Our  inventories  have  been  taken 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and 
have  been  priced  at  cost  or  market, 
whichever  proved  to  be  the  lowest. 
Manufactured  stocks  and  goods  in 
process  were  valued  on  a replacement 
basis.  All  known  losses  have  been  pro- 


vided for,  and  we  have  no  contract 
commitments  for  future  deliveries,  ex- 
cept those  which  have  been  placed  re- 
cently with  protection  against  decline. 

“I  wish  to  point  out  that,  because  of 
our  fiscal  year  closing  Aug.  11,  at  that 
date  last  year  the  decline  in  prices  and 
the  general  business  depression  had 
not  materially  affected  our  industry; 
therefore  during  the  past  year  we  have 
sustained  the  entire  losses  brought 
about  by  declining  prices  and  the  gen- 
eral business  depression. 

“Since  Sept.  1,  last,  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement  in  all  of  our 
operations,  and  we  view  with  con- 
fidence the  outlook  for  satisfactory  re- 
sults during  the  current  year.” 

In  commenting  on  sales,  Mr.  Cot- 
tingham said: 

"The  sales  for  the  first  two  months 
of  the  fiscal  year,  to  Oct.  31,  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  same  months 
last  year,  which  were  exceedingly 
heavy  months.  The  output  compares 
well  with  the  peak  year  1920,  while 
the  volume  is  well  ahead  of  the  1918-19 
figures,  which  were  second  only  to  the 
unusual  year  1920.” 


Shellac  Importers  Discuss 
Quality- 

Quality  of  shellac  now  being  re- 
ceived from  India  constituted  one  of 
the  main  subjects  discussed  at  the  reg- 
ular monthly  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Shel- 
lac Importers’  Association  held  Decem- 
ber 13  at  the  Drug  and  Chemical  Club, 
New  York. 

William  Zinsser,  of  William  Zinsser 
& Co.,  president  of  the  association, 
stated  that  some  importations  of  super- 
fine shellac  have  not  run  true  to  stand- 
ard. Shipments  received  here  have  been 
so  far  below  recognized  standards  for 
a true  superfine  grade  that  some  sellers 
have  taken  protective  measures  when 
selling  such  “so-called”  superfine  to  the 
consuming  trade. 

Failure  of  goods  to  measure  up  to 
standard  gradings  has  become  so  acute 
that  the  association  turned  the  ques- 
tion over  to  its  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards for  solution.  Mr.  Zinsser  stated 
that  the  Committee  on  Standards  is 
expected  to  develop  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  importers,  and  incidental- 
ly the  consumers,  will  be  amply  pro- 
tected. 


Carter  Gets  a Good  One 

The  Carter  White  Lead  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  is  now  represented  in  the 
New  Jersey  territory  by  a particularly 
capable  and  aggressive  sales  repre- 
sentative in  the  person  of  Otto  G. 
Schaefer.  Until  Nov.  1 last,  Otto  was 
the  representative  of  J.  B.  Sipe  & Co. 
in  that  State.  We  understand  that  his 
first  month  of  selling  white  lead 
brought  such  an  excess  of  orders  to  the 
Carter  Company  that  Otto  was  re- 
minded he  was  straining  the  capacity 
of  the  Chicago  plant. 

As  a side  line,  Otto  specializes  in 
secretaryships,  holding  that  office  with 
the  New  Jersey  Travelers  and  the  New 
Jersey  Associate  Members  of  the 
State  Master  Painters’  Association, 
among  others.  And  he  is  just  as  good 
a secretary  as  he  is  a salesman,  and 
vice  versa. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Remarkable  Claims  Made 
for  These  Colors 

A ready-to-use  pure  pigment  water 
color  is  now  on  the  market,  made  by 
the  Emangee  Products  Corporation  of 
New  York.  The  manufacturer  puts 
forth  remarkable  claims  for  these 
colors.  Among  other  features  are  their 
permanent  brilliancy  and  the  fact  that 
they  will  not  dry  up,  no  matter  how 
long  they  are  exposed. 

The  Painters  Magazine  representa- 
tive happened  in  to  the  corporation’s 
office,  where  a lot  of  sample  colors  had 
been  open  for  a year,  so  the  air  could 
get  at  them.  These  colors  could  easily 
be  rubbed  by  the  finger,  showing  the 
soft,  workable  condition;  and  with  the 
addition  of  a little  water  they  were 
ready  for  use. 

There  are  nine  shades,  and  black 
and  white,  put  up  in  two-ounce,  eight- 
ounce  and  gallon  size  jars.  The  gold 
is  said  to  be  exceptional  for  striping. 
Decorators  will  be  highly  interested  in 
these  colors,  as  they  have  values  which 
have  been  long  sought  for.  Special  in- 
troductory offers  are  made  in  the  con- 
cern’s announcement  on  page  9. 


“Shay,  offisher,  weresh’  th’  corner?” 
“You’re  standing  on  it.” 

“ ’S  no  wonder  I couldn’t  find  it.” 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ADDRESS  WANTED 


ANY  ONE  knowing  the  present  ad- 
dress of  John  Brindley,  for  several 
years  with  the  Chicago  Varnish  Co., 
will  confer  a great  favor  by  advising 
him  to  get  in  touch  at  once  with  A.  J. 
Hodges,  cjo  the  Glidden  Co.,  St.  Paul, 


MANAGER  WANTED 


WANTED  — Experienced  manager 
for  paint  department,  wholesale  and 
retail,  wallpaper,  etc.  Give  some  idea 
of  salary  expected.  Address  Akin-Deni - 
son  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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F-R-E-E 

This  Booklet 
on  Brushes 


Tells  you  how  to  “Break  in”  new 
brushes — how  to  prolong  their  life 
and  usefulness — the  kind  of  brushes  best 
adapted  to  various  classes  of  special  work. 

It  also  tells  you  how  to  renew  old.  dry 
brushes  and  restore  them  to  usefulness,  by 
using 

SjVWPSH 

roWns  Old  Brushes  * 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Give  dealer’s  name 
and  sample  of  Savabrush  will  be  enclosed. 


Schalk  Chemical  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Sierra  Chem.  Co. 

Eastern  Rep. 

3629  S.  Ashland  Ave.  I am  interested  in  “Ho 

r,  . to  Savabrush”  and  other  us< 

vmicago  ful  hints  for  Painters.  Send  nc 

your  free  booklet. 


Dept.  ( 

SCHALk 
CHEMICAL  CC 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Name 


Street 


City. 


E stabl's^ ! 

Incorporated 


the 

BUYER’S 

guide 

Paints!" 

class 

mirrors 


Here’s  Your  Copy 


IN  order  to  BUY  RIGHT  you  need  accu- 
rate information  regarding  your  merchan- 
dise and  the  markets.  HOOKER’S  NEW 
CATALOG  will  help  you  to  keep  posted  on 
every  item  of  your  PAINT  and  GLASS 
stock.  Complete  descriptions  and  prices  on 
everything  needed  in  the  modern  Paint  Store, 
including  a full  line  of  color  samples.  Send 
the  Coupon  in  today  for  Your  Copy.  It 
Costs  Nothing. 


PIN  THIS  TO  YOITR  LETTERHEAD  OR  CARD 


H.  M.  Hooker  Glass  & Paint  Co., 

651-659  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Without  obligation,  please  'send  my  copy  of 
your  new  Buyers  Guide  No.  B27. 


Name  . , 
Address 


Dealer 
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Car  and  Locomotive  Painters  to  Meet 
Sept.  5-7;  Resolutions  for  Retiring  Veterans 

V.  R.  HAWTHORNE,  Secretary 


HE  Committee  on  Direction  of  the 
Equipment  Painting  Section, 
American  Railway  Association,  at 
their  meeting  in  December  decided 
that  the  1922  annual  meeting  would 
be  held  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  as  originally  planned  for  the 
1921  annual  meeting,  which  was  post- 
poned. It  was  decided  that  the  meet- 
ing should  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Sept.  5,  6 
and  7,  1922. 

At  the  meeting  it  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  that  H.  M. 
Butts,  Charles  A.  Cook,  Charles  Copp 
and  William  O.  Quest  had  been  retired 
from  active  railroad  service  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  to  be  transmitted  to  these 
gentlemen  and  included  in  the  records 
of  the  association:  — 

“Whereas,  H.  M.  Butts,  Charles  A. 
Cook,  Charles  Copp  and  William  O. 
Quest  have  retired  from  active  rail- 
road service  by  virtue  of  having 
reached  the  age  set  for  retirement  by 
their  respective  managements;  and 

“Whereas,  By  their  ability  and 
knowledge  of  the  painting  business 
they  have  added  luster  to  the  fame  and 
history  of  the  former  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters’  Association  and 


Convention  Goers  to  Get 
Together  at  Chicago 

For  the  convenience  and  accommo- 
dation of  members  of  the  Illinois  State 
Association,  the  association’s  Transpor- 
tation Committee  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  special  train  service  to  carry 
its  members  in  a body  from  Chicago  to 
the  International  Convention. 

In  order  to  give  all  delegates  an  op- 
portunity to  become  re-acquainted,  as 
well  as  to  talk  matters  over  in  a gen- 
eral way  before  reaching  the  conven- 
tion city,  C.  J.  Effner,  chairman  of  the 
Illinois  Transportation  Committee, 
with  the  approval  of  General  Secretary 
McGhan,  has  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  various  regional  chairmen  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  to  invite 
their  members  to  rendezvous  at  Chi- 
cago and  join  the  Illinois  train. 

To  that  end,  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Burlington  Route  to 
operate  “a  train  extraordinary”  which 
will  leave  Union  Station,  Chicago,  at  6 
P.  M.,  Monday,  Feb.  6,  and  arrive  Kan- 
sas City  at  8 A.  M.  on  Tuesday.  It  will 
be  made  up  of  the  latest  improved  Pull- 
man equipment. 

Those  desiring  space  on  this  train 
should  make  application  as  promptly 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  railroad 
may  gain  an  insight  into  the  probable 
number  going.  Space  inquiries,  ad- 
dressed to  J.  R.  Van  Dyke,  general 
agent  of  the  Burlington  Route  at  179 
West  Jackson  St.,  Chicago*  making 
mention  of  the  special  train  for  the 
account  of  the  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators,  will  be  accorded 
prompt  attention 


the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association,  as  well  as 
added  to  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
making  and  applying  paint;  and 

“Whereas,  While  having  reached  the 
honorable  age  of  retirement  they  are 
intellectually  in  the  prime  of  life; 
therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on 
Direction  of  the  Equipment  Painting 
Section  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation extend  to  each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen a vote  of  appreciation  for  past 
services,  and  order  their  names  en- 
tered upon  the  honor  roll  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  affiliated  members;  and  be  it 
further 

“Resolved,  That  a copy  of  this  reso- 
lution, signed  by  all  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Direction,  be  sent  to 
each  of  the  above  named  gentlemen, 
and  a copy  placed  upon  the  records  of 
the  association.” 

Mr.  Butts  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment was  foreman  painter,  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  West  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Cook  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
was  foreman  painter  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System,  Wilmington,  Del.  Mr. 
Copp  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  was 
foreman  painter,  Boston  & Maine  Rail- 
road, North  Billerica,  Mass.  Mr.  Quest 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  was  fore- 
man painter,  Pittsburgh  & Lake  Erie 
Railroad,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 


TO  START  the  new  year  off  on  the 
right  foot,  the  sales  managers, 
branch  managers  and  salesmen  of 
Devoe  & Raynolds,  Inc.,  held  a four- 
day  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  Jan.  3-6,  at  the 
firm’s  headquarters  on  Fulton  Street, 
New  York  City.  The  first  day  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  managers;  the  sec-' 
ond  day  was  a general  convention  of 
the  salesmen;  the  third  day  included 
both  groups;  the  fourth  day  was  de- 
voted to  factory  visitation. 

The  convention  was  opened  by  a 
short  address  of  welcome  and  discus- 
sion of  business  conditions  by  Presi- 
dent W.  H.  Phillips  of  the  company. 
C.  A.  Campbell,  vice-president  and  di- 
rector of  sales,  gave  an  outline  of  the 
sales  campaign  for  first  half  of  1922. 

Systematic  following  up  of  new 
agency  contracts  by  E.  S.  Phillips,  as- 
sistant secretary  and  general  manager, 
ensued,  with  discussion  by  branch 
managers  as  to  methods  to  be  followed. 

Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening  was 
given  over  to  an  outline  of  missionary 
work  by  Mr.  Campbell,  with  prize  for 
best  results;  details  of  advertising 
part  of  this  plan  were  explained  by 
E.  D.  Peck,  advertising  manager;  out- 
line of  Velour  and  Mirrolac  demon- 
stration drives  by  E.  S.  Phillips;  dis- 
cussions by  managers  as  to  number  of 
demonstrations  and  results. 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

“Hercules”  Painters  Drop 
Cloths 

The  “Hercules”  drop  cloth  has  been 
made,  perfected  and  placed  on  the 
market,  through  the  jobber,  to  meet 
the  universal  demand  of  the  average 
painter  and  decorator  who  desires  a 
better  drop  cloth  and  at  a reasonable 
price.  The  average  painter  today  de- 
mands better  drop  cloths  than  the  old 
awnings,  scraps  or  so  called  cloths 
floating  around  on  the  market — in  fact 
it  was  once  thought  that  “anything” 
would  answer  for  a painter’s  drop 
cloth. 

But  today  a good  mechanic  must 
have  the  best,  for  he  realizes  that  his 
ability  in  his  particular  line  is  invari- 
ably judged  by  the  material,  equip- 
ment and  labor  he  uses.  “Hercules” 
drop  cloths,  made  only  as  Leek 
Brothers,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  make 
them,  are  the  painter’s  best  advertise- 
ment. And  no  one  will  appreciate  this 
fact  more  than  his  own  particular  cus- 
tomer. 

Jobbers  selling  the  “Hercules”  drop 
cloths  are  aware  of  their  quick  sales 
and  good  profit,  for  they  create  an 
opening  wedge  which  often  leads  to 
orders  for  other  merchandise.  The 
average  painter  is  always  interested  in 
good  drop  cloths  at  any  time. 


The  magazine  writer  who  says  a dog 
fills  an  empty  space  in  a man’s  life 
must  have  been  referring  to  a hot  dog. 
— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 


Lots  of  self-made  men  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  their  wives  bossed  the  job. 


On  Wednesday,  President  Phillips 
welcomed  the  salesmen  and  spoke  to 
them  on  business  conditions.  A 
lengthy  talk  by  Mr.  Holmes  followed. 
After  lunch,  an  outline  of  the  sales 
campaign  for  the  next  six  months  was 
made  by  Vice-President  Campbell,  in 
conjunction  with  General  Manager 
Phillips  and  Advertising  Manager 
Peck. 

Other  speakers  on  the  second  day 
were  E.  T.  Gray,  sales  manager  West- 
ern Division,  on  “Organization”;  R.  C. 
Thomas,  director  of  sales,  Eastern  Di- 
vision, on  “Making  It  Easy  to  Sell”; 
H.  C.  Constable,  manager  store  trade 
sales,  Western  Division,  on  “Co-opera- 
tion with  the  Dealer”;  E.  L.  Davis,  as- 
sistant director  of  sales,  Eastern  Di- 
vision, on  “Developing  the  Big  City 
Trade.” 

Thursday  forenoon  was  occupied 
with  showing  various  tests  on  floor 
paint,  motor  car  finish,  marble  floor 
finish,  varnish,  Aquaspar,  Holland 
enamel,  Mirrolac  stains,  and  lead  and 
zinc  paint,  by  E.  S.  Phillips. 

In  the  afternoon,  Advertising  Man- 
ager Peck  presented  an  outline  of  the 
advertising  campaign  for  1922,  and  a 
general  talk  on  advertising.  In  the 
evening  came  the  annual  banquet  at 
the  Drug  and  Chemical  Club. 

On  Friday  visits  were  made  to  the 
Devoe  & Raynolds  factories  in  Brook- 
lyn and  Newark. 


Convention  Devoe  & Raynolds  Salesmen, 
Sales  Managers  and  Branch  Managers 


Make  19 H the  Greatest  Runt  and  \kmish  year 

Ml  the  first  step  toward  AT/ doubling  the  industry  by  1916 
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Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water  Paints 
of  recognized  merit 

By  reason  of  their  high  grade  qualities  and  easy-working  properties,  our 
products  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  line. 

Up-to-date  manufacturing  facilities  coupled  with  a quarter  of  a century’s 
experience  specializing  in  the  manufacturing  of  Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water 
Paints  enable  us  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

THE  MURALO  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SILVER  BOND 


SILICA 

Very  White — Water-Floated — 350  Mesh  Fine 


SILVER  BOND  SILICA  is  used  by  Paint  Manu- 
facturers in  highest  grade  Paints  and  Wood  Fill- 
ers for  all  purposes.  Nearly  every  Railroad  speci- 
fies Silica  (350  Mesh  Fine)  to  be  used  in  making 
their  paints.  This  fact  alone  demonstrates  the 
value  of  Silica. 

SILVER  BOND  SILICA  mixes  easily  with  Lead 
and  Oil  on  account  of  its  structure  and  fineness. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  added  to  Pure  White  Lead 
makes  a better  paint  at  a lower  cost. 

SILVER  BOND  SILICA  should  be  used  in  all 
Priming  Coats — old  or  new  work — especially  on 
new  work.  It  prevents  scaling  and  blistering. 

If  you  make  your  own  Paints  order  a barrel  of 
Silver  Bond  Silica  for  test.  Now  used  by  thou- 
sands of  large  Contracting  Painters  in  U.  S. 

(In  350  lb.  Barrels) 


Per  Pound — 5 Bbl.  Lots  1 Vzo. 

Per  Pound — 1 Bbl.  Lots  2 c. 


F.  O.  B.  Tamms,  III. 

Write  for  our  “SILICA  CATECHISM”  giving 
valuable  information  regarding  uses  of  Silica  and 

VALUABLE  FORMULAS. 


TAMMS  SILICA  CO. 

Mines  and  Mills  Stock  Exchange  Building 

TAMMS,  ILL.  CHICAGO 


“REACH” 

PAINTER’S 

DROP  CLOTHS 

Made  of  Extra  Heavy  8 oz. 
Canvas,  Strongly  Made  and 
Strongly  Sewed,  which  will 
Give  the  Best  Service 


The  Paint  and  Wallpaper  Trade 
Has  Recognized  “REACH”  DROP 
CLOTHS  as  the  Very  “Best 


LOWEST  PRICES  FULLEST  SATISFACTION 
Write  Today  for  Prices  and  Samples 

A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY 

19  West  18th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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National  Lead  Company’s  Atlantic  Branch  Salesmen  Meet 


"Dormer 
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THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany’s Atlantic  Branch  white  lead  salesmen  was  held 
at  111  Broadway,  New  York  city,  on  Dec.  28  and  29.  The 
principal  business  was  a discussion  of  the  plans  for  making 
1922  the  “greatest  ever,’’  as  explained  by  H.  G.  Sidford, 
white  lead  sales  manager,  who  presided.  The  salesmen  all 
reported  optimistically  regarding  conditions  in  their  terri- 
tories, and  felt  confident  that  in  spite  of  the  big  business 
of  1921,  there  were  still  enough  unpainted  structures 
standing  or  under  construction  to  maintain  the  demand 
through  1922. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  the  salesmen  were  enter- 
tained at  a banquet  at  the  Hotel  Astor  and  a theatre  party 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  returning  later  to  the  Astor  for  a 
supper  and  other  things  in  the  way  of  festivity  appropriate 


to  the  occasion  that  had  been  overlooked  previously.  The 
banquet  and  theatre  party  numbered  about  forty  and  in- 
cluded some  of  the  executives  of  the  company,  as  well  as 
the  heads  of  departments  of  the  Atlantic  Branch. 

A telegram  was  read  at  the  banquet  by  Mr.  Fortmeyer, 
assistant  manager,  from  Manager  R.  P.  Rowe,  who  is  at 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  recovering  from  his  recent  illness,  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  his  enforced  absence,  and  wishing 
“his  boys”  a prosperous  and  happy  New  Year.  This  was 
replied  to  with  an  expression  of  the  regrets  and  good 
wishes  of  all  present,  and  a photograph  of  the  gathering 
signed  by  them,  has  since  been  sent  to  him. 

The  white  lead  salesmen  presented  testimonials  of  their 
regard  in  the  form  of  diamond  studded  cuff  buttons  to  Mr. 
Sidford  and  a twelve-gauge  Parker  shotgun  to  his  assist- 
ant, Gordon  McNair.  The  presentations  were  made  by  F.  B. 
McCarthy  and  Fred  Winslow,  and  were  feelingly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  recipients. 


Bert  Mayers  Will  Represent 
Caiman  in  N.  J. 

Roland  C.  Munier,  who  has  been 
with  Emil  Caiman  & Co.  for  many 
years,  has  severed  the  old  ties  and 
joined  the  forces  of  John  W.  Masury 
& Son. 

Mr.  Munier  has  endeared  himself  to 
his  many  friends  in  New  Jersey,  and 
Caiman  & Co.  deeply  deplore  the  fact 
that  he  is  no  longer  with  them.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Bertram  F. 
Mayers,  son  of  the  Sales  Manager  of 
Emil  Caiman  & Co. 

Bert  is  as  green  as  grass,  and  admits 
the  fact.  In  consequence,  he  throws 


himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court, 
and  hopes  to  secure  orders  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  solely  on  the  quality  of 
the  varnishes  and  Enamolin  turned 
out  by  Emil  Caiman  & Co. 

He  dees  not  know  it  all,  but  he  is 
willing  to  learn. 

Kaufman  Sells  Enamolin  in 
Two  States 

M.  G.  Kaufman,  a recent  acquisition 
to  the  sales  force  of  Emil  Caiman  & 
Co.,  will  represent  that  well  known 
house  in  New  York  State,  Northern 
Pennsylvania  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Mr.  Kaufman  intends  to  call  only  on 
the  representative  dealers,  painters  and 
manufacturers  who  are  well  rated  in 
Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s.  Therefore 
when  Mr.  Kaufman  visits,  you,  you  will 
know  that  you  stand  well  in  financial 
circles. 

Mr.  Kaufman  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  the  paint  and  varnish 
business.  He  has  a fund  of  knowledge 
of  the  craft  at  his  finger  tips,  and  in 
addition  to  selling  goods,  he  is  able 
to  impart  many  valuable  bits  of  in- 
formation. 

We  bespeak  for  Mr.  Kaufman  a cor- 
dial welcome,  and  any  courtesies 
shown  to  him  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  Emil  Caiman  & Co. 
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Bonus  Checks  on  Kyanize  Christmas  Tree  a Welcome  Surprise 


npHE  ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  tree  party,  which  for  sev- 
eral  years  has  proved  a welcome  and  enjoyable  affair 
for  the  employees  of  the  Boston  Varnish  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  Kyanize  varnishes  and  enamels,  this  year  bristled  with 
the  Christmas  spirit;  and  when  all  gathered  around  the 
tree  on  Friday  afternoon,  Dec.  23,  considerable  amusement 
and  pleasure  were  derived  from  the  exchange  of  gifts,  both 
useful  and  comic.  F.  V.  Bray,  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager, acted  as  Santa  Claus,  and  distributed  the  gifts,  ac- 
companied by  humorous  and  appropriate  remarks. 

The  climax  came  when  President  James  B.  Lord  an- 
nounced that,  owing  to  the  advantageous  purchase  of  raw 
materials  and  the  strenuous  work  in  the  sales  and  adver- 
tising departments,  together  with  the  loyalty  of  all  the 


employees,  the  company  had  come  through  a trying  year  in 
a gratifying  manner,  and  the  company  would  pay  to  all 
employees  their  regular  bonus  as  heretofore,  based  on  a 
percentage  of  each  individual  salary  on  the  ratio  of  1 per 
cent,  per  year,  according  to  term  of  service. 

H.  A.  Hall,  treasurer  of  the  company,  stated  that  while 
the  general  business  of  the  company  for  1921  was  less  than 
the  previous  year,  the  Kyanize  business  was  a record  year; 
and  while  lower  prices  to  the  trade  on  many  of  the  adver- 
tised lines  without  a corresponding  reduction  in  the  selling 
end  did  not  allow  the  company  to  make  the  profit  it  was 
justly  entitled  to,  nevertheless  the  officers  felt  they  were 
justified  in  paying  the  bonus  on  account  of  the  loyaity  and 
personal  interest  of  the  employees.  Mr.  Hall  further  stated 
that  the  outlook  for  1922  was  the  brightest  the  company 
had  ever  known. 


Mr.  Oliver  Tells  in  Rhyme  His 
Views  on  Vocational  Training 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: 

The  apprenticeship  system  is  passed 
and  gone,  and  for  reasons  will  never  re- 
turn. But  the  trade  school  offers  a 
substitute,  if  our  boys  how  to  paint 
would  learn.  Vocational  trainipg  is 
broad  in  its  aim,  the  State  it  offers  sup- 
port. And  from  the  committee  with 
this  in  hand,  we  anxiously  await  a re- 
port. 

To  paint  means  more  than  muscle  or 
strength,  on  ladder  or  plank  or  swing. 
There  is  more  to  the  trade  than  most 
hoys  think,  but  with  our  method  they 


learn  but  one  thing.  It  is  true  they  can 
cover  acres  of  space,,  and  draw  the  pay 
of  men  skilled.  But  this  is  not  painting 
by  any  means,  and  footage  the  art  has 
killed. 

Shall  we  as  employers  stand  idly  by, 
and  see  boys  pick  up  what  they  can? 
Or  shall  our  voice  be  loud  and  true,  in 
demanding  a practical  plan?  We  have 
drifted  along  for  many  a year,  and  the 
boys  they  have  passed  us  by.  Their 
parents  have  dreamed  of  a high  es- 
tate, and  through  college  many  did  try. 

But  times  have  changed,  the  college 
is  full,  and  some  with  degrees  seek  aid. 
The  dignity  of  labor  is  perfectly  plain, 
and  an  honor  to  know  of  a trade.  High 
education  has  always  a place,  and 


science  makes  certain  demands.  But 
neither  can  ever  be  helpful,  without 
men  who  work  with  their  hands. 
Respectfully, 

W.  H.  OLIVER. 

Dec.  31,  1921. 


Frederick  Pierson  of  the  National 
Lead  Co.,  died  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec. 
23,  1921.  For  twenty-three  years  Mr. 
Pierson  was  in  charge  of  the  Detroit 
warehouse  and  business  of  that  com- 
pany. He  was  an  able  manager,  faith- 
ful in  service  and  beloved  by  all  his 
associates. 


Our  country  seems  to  he  suffering  as 
much  from  industrial  rest  as  unrest. 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 

Conducted  by  M.  C.  HILLICK 


THE  NEW  YEAR  is  still  young  and 
frivolous,  and  given  to  prophecies 
and  vain  show,  but  we  venture  the 
wish  for  all  readers  of  the  department 
that  it  may  be  a better  and  a saner 
year,  with  less  anxiety  and  more  pros- 
perity than  its  immediate  predecessor. 

Dan  Vail,  who  has  traveled  Eastern 
territory  so  long  that  he  has  fairly  for- 
gotten that  the  sun  sets  in  the  West, 
has  lately  taken  a trip  into  the  South- 
western region  in  the  interests  of 
James  B.  Sipe  & Co.  As  Eastern  rail- 
way representative  of  the  Sipe  com- 
pany, Dan  has  for  many  years  enjoyed 
a widespread  friendship  among  master 
car  and  locomotive  painters.  And  he 
used  to  he  some  master  painter  him- 
self. 

Fred  Kautter,  foreman  painter  of 
the  Covington,  Ky„  shops  of  the  Ches- 
apeake & Ohio,  was  recently  encoun- 
tered at  his  plant  putting  in  his  best 
licks  for  an  equipment  which  he  keeps 
in  presentable  condition  at  all  times. 

At  Washington,  Ind.,  Foreman  Paint- 
er J.  J.  McNamara  was  also  discovered 
performing  valiantly  for  the  Baltimore 
& Ohio.  McNamara  believes  in  good 
work,  and  is  a successful  practitioner 
of  what  he  preaches. 

Master  Painter  F.  B.  Davenport,  of 
the  Columbus,  O.,  shops  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, is  successfully  supervising 
affairs  in  a manner  to  reflect  credit 
upon  his  department.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiastic association  man,  and  a clear 
thinker  along  lines  of  craft  promotive 
effort. 

After  foraging  on  balanced  rations 
and  light  marching  equipment  from  At- 
lantic City  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
thence  on  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  Master 
Painter  J.  W.  Gibbons  has  settled  down 
in  the  town  of  Topeka  for  a real  skir- 
mish with  active  paint  shop  affairs  at 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
plant. 

Master  Painter  C.  W.  Carter,  of  the 
Frisco  Lines,  at  the  company’s  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  shops,  is  one  of  the  busy 
men  of  the  “show  me”  State.  He  has  a 
strong  force  of  men  turning  out  fine 
painting  and  finishing  of  steel  passen- 
ger car  and  locomotive  equipment. 
Hanging  in  Carter’s  office,  as  the  work 
of  one  of  his  painters,  are  likenesses 
of  Lincoln,  Roosevelt  and  Wilson,  with 
a number  of  landscapes  of  unusual 
merit. 

George  Paullis,  formerly  master 
painter  at  Houston,  Tex.,  for  the 
Southern  Pacific,  is  now  located  at  In- 
dianapolis as  master  painter  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Street  Railway.  A recent 
visitor  at  the  shop  found  George  han- 
dling a large  force  of  painters,  and  the 
plant  filled  with  equipment  receiving 
painting  repairs. 

At  the  Sedalia,  Mo.,  shops  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas,  Master  Paint- 
er J.  Roulette,  who  has  charge  of  the 


road’s  passenger  equipment  painting, 
deserves  credit  for  keeping  everything 
coming  out  of  the  Sedalia  plant  right 
up  to  the  “Katy”  standard.  Sedalia,  by 
the  way,  is  noted  for  painters,  poultry 
and  pickaninnies,  and  a water  supply 
that  the  natives  side-step  and  say,  “No, 
thank  you!”  as  they  reach  for  some- 
thing better. 

Alonzo  Winchell,  in  charge  of  the 
painting  department  of  the  St.  Charles, 
Mo.,  plant  of  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.,  has  recently  been  cleaning 
out  pots  and  kettles  and  brushes  pre- 
paratory to  painting  and  finishing  some 
New  York  Central  passenger  equipment 
cars.  Master  Painter  J.  F.  Adolff,  of 
the  same  company  at  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.,  is  performing  a similar  work;  and 
in  the  near  future  both  anticipate  a 
busy  time. 

Master  Painter  J.  W.  Fryer,  of  the 
Nashville  Shops  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis,  has  re- 
cently completed  a fine  modern  house 
into  which  he  has  moved  his  family, 
and  where  his  visiting  friends  may  be 
certain  to  receive  a sample  of  the  hos- 
pitality that  has  made  Nashville  fa- 
mous. 

Business  is  swinging  into  line  at  the 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  shops  of  the  Toledo, 
St.  Louis  and  Western,  where  Law- 
rence Pedigo,  as  successor  to  the  late 
F.  F.  Fiske,  is  managing  paint  shop 
affairs  in  a most  efficient  manner. 

The  Erie  is  reported  to  be  building 
70  caboose  cars  in  its  own  shops  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  With  this  program, 
Master  Painter  H.  A.  Polhemus  is  find- 
ing the  shop  industrial  pulse  function- 
ing faster  than  for  some  time  past. 

Master  Painter  W.  H.  Burton,  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  who  used  to  be  “his 
honor”  of  Spencer,  N.  C.,  with  the 
privilege  of  dispensing  mercy  and  jus- 
tice to  the  just  and  the  unjust,  is  at 
the  present  time  sustaining  with  abil- 
ity his  reputation  for  turning  out  a 
class  of  painted  equipment  of  a quality 
second  to  none  along  the  reaches  of 
the  Southern  system. 

The  veteran  J.  E.  Blocksidge,  of  the 
Carbondale,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Delaware 
& Hudson,  the  champion  hiker  of  the 
coal  mining  region,  to  whom  a 25-mile 
walk  across  country  is  just  a good  ap- 
petizer for  breakfast,  is  taking  care  of 
painting  repairs  assigned  to  his  atten- 
tion with  his  customary  efficiency. 

The  American  Locomotive  Co.  is 
building  for  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  25 
locomotives,  10  mountain  and  15  Mika- 
do type,  and  Master  Painter  John  L. 
Asken  is  contemplating  with  interest 
the  inspection  duties  incident  thereto. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  is  in  the 
market  for  40  motor  cars  for  electric 
service  and  10  steel  coaches  for  steam 
service.  For  the  inspection  duties  of 
these  Master  Painter  R.  J.  Kelly’s  de- 
partment is  expected  ot  furnish  the  ex- 
pert service. 


It  is  reported  that  W.  J.  Dwyer, 
master  painter  at  the  Renova,  Pa., 
shops  of  the  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
appointed  to  a similar  position  at  the 
Wilmington,  Del.,  shops  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington, 
succeeding  Charles  A.  Cook,  retired. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  has 
ordered  30  coaches  and  5 combination 
baggage  and  smoking  cars  from  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
and  15  coaches  from  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company — which  means 
large  inspection  duties  for  Master 
Painter  Cyrus  Wertz’s  department. 

The  menu  cards  for  the  dinner  en- 
joyed by  the  guests  at  the  eighty- 
eighth  birthday  celebration  of  Warner 
Bailey,  Dec.  10,  held  at  his  home,  were 
in  the  form  of  a leaflet,  on  the  outer 
cover  of  which  was  painted  a charac- 
teristic Bailey  Roman  scroll.  The  in- 
side cover  carried  also  a landscape 
done  in  colors  by  Mr.  Bailey. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Direction,  held  in  Chicago  last  month, 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  con- 
vention of  the  Equipment  Painters’ 
Division  of  Section  3,  Mechanical, 
American  Railway  Association,  at  the 
Hotel  Hollendon,  Cleveland,  O.,  the 
first  week  in  September,  1922. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Dane,  widely  known  in 
railway  equipment  painting  circles 
through  the  long  connection  of  her  la- 
mented husband  with  those  interests, 
is  living  with  her  son  and  family  at 
Reading,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Little  were  recently  in  Boston,  and  en- 
tertained Mrs.  Dane  at  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Westminster. 


Paint  for  Tank  Car  Interiors 

A writer  in  a recent  number  of  the 
German  publication  Farien  Zeitwng 
discussed  the  preparation  and  applica- 
tion of  paints  for  coating  the  interior 
of  tank  cars.  Lacquers  with  an  alco- 
holic base  are  recommended  for  tank 
cars  which  are  to  be  used  in  transport- 
ing aqueous  and  weak  alcoholic  liquids. 
Resins  are  desirable  in  the  paint  com- 
position when  the  liquids  to  be  trans- 
ported are  strongly  alcoholic.  As- 
phaltic base  paints  are  also  used.  The 
method  of  preparing  such  paints  is  also 
described. 


Martin  J.  Hogan 

Martin  J.  Hogan,  the  oldest  employee 
of  Pratt  & Lambert,  in  point  of  serv- 
ice, died  Dec.  6 at  his  home  in  Buffalo. 
He  entered  the  employ  of  the  company 
in  June,  1880,  at  Long  Island  City, 
and  was  engaged  in  various  capacities, 
until  made  shipping  clerk  at  the  Buf- 
falo plant.  In  this  position,  Mr.  Hogan 
saw  the  remarkable  growth  of  P.  & L., 
and  manifested  a keen  personal  inter- 
est in  its  development. 

Although  retired  for  a number  of 
years  on  a service  pension,  his  loyalty 
and  faithfulness  prompted  him,  during 
the  war,  to  serve  as  a member  of  the 
plant  police  force  at  Buffalo. 


Mahe  1922  the  Greatest  Runt  and  \&mish  year 
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Last  Month’s  Conventions  If 

JANUARY  shares  only  with  February  If 
the  honor  of  being  the  premier  |f 
month  for  master  painters’  conven-  I! 
tions.  No  fewer  than  half  a dozen  such  1 1 
annual  meetings  occurred  during  the  fl 
first  month  of  1922,  and  the  reports  of  1 1 
four  of  these  appear  in  this  issue  of  II 
the  Magazine.  1 1 

The  New  York  Convention , at  Roch-  || 
ester  on  Jan.  16-18,  was  the  largest  in  II 
attendance  in  twenty  years,  with  the  |l 
possible  exception  of  the  one  at  New  || 
York  City  two  years  ago — according  to  ji 
Vice  President  George  Whigelt,  who  || 
has  taken  in  them  all  for  the  last  two  || 
decades.  About  250  sat  down  to  the  II 
annual  dinner — this  on  the  evening  || 
after  the  business  sessions  were  over, 
and  some  had  already  departed  for 
home.  |f 

The  most  constructive  work  done  || 
was  the  laying  down  of  a systematic  || 
plan  for  increasing  the  membership  in  || 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Secretary  Dabel-  If 
stein  reported  300  members  in  good  II 
standing  for  1922,  and  the  sincere  }{ 
promise  was  made  by  the  delegates  to  |l 
add  100  this  year,  and  another  100  next  11 
year.  If  this  is  done,  the  Empire  State  II 
will  take  its  place  near  the  head  of  the  || 
State  associations.  || 

A notable  departure  was  the  selec-  If 
tion  of  a city  without  any  local  asso-  If 
ciation — Binghamton — as  the  place  to  || 
hold  the  1923  convention.  Some  of  the  11 
leaders  contend  that  this  will  be  the  |f 
means  of  forming  a master  painters  If 
organization  in  Binghamton.  If  this  |1 
is  so,  it  will  be  an  experiment  well  |1 
worth  trying  again.  || 

The  constitution  was  revised  thor-  II 
oughly,  and  many  advancements  incor-  fl 
porated — such  as  granting  the  privi-  j? 
lege  of  starting  a second  local  in  a || 
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How  John  Buchanan  Put  Pep  Into  His  Wallpaper 

Business 

G.  R.  Dyment 

DURING  the  slack  midwinter  season,  John  Buchanan  of  Dundas,  On- 
tario, conceived  the  idea  of  running  a competition  in  new  designs  for 
wallpaper,  the  contest  to  be  open  to  every  person  in  his  home  town  and 
district.  A special  award  was  made  to  children. 

The  contest  was  thoroughly  advertised,  and  interest  was  soon  created,  espe- 
cially among  the  children.  The  purpose  in  having  the  children  thus  interested 
was  to  get  them  to  come  to  the  store,  and  bring  their  parents  along,  to  look  over 
the  designs  there,  in  order  to  get  some  ideas  for  the  competition. 

Mr.  Buchanan  invited  any  person  to  his  store  to  look  at  the  paper,  and  in 
this  way  many  became  interested  in  wallpaper  who  previously  had  no  idea  of 
buying.  The  result  was  that,  instead  of  a mere  handful  of  citizens  knowing  what 
the  interior  of  his  store  looked  like,  most  of  the  children  of  the  town  and  their 
parents  became  acquainted  with  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  his 
premises. 

After  the  contest  had  been  run  sufficiently  long  to  allow  every  person  to  be- 
come interested,  the  designs  were  sent  away  to  competent  judges,  and  in  due  course 
their  awards  were  made  known. 

As  a publicity  and  advertising  stunt  nothing  could  be  better,  declares  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who  anticipates  the  biggest  year  in  his  history  as  the  result  of  the 
competition. 


city  unless  good  reason  otherwise  Is 
adduced;  giving  the  Executive  Board 
the  power  of  changing  the  place  of  the 
convention,  at  its  midsummer  meeting, 
u for  the  best  interests  of  the  associa- 
tion; calling  for  nominations  on  the 
first  convention  day;  calling  upon  the 
newly  elected  president  promptly  to 
formulate  a policy  of  activities  for  the 
year  of  his  incumbency;  making  the 
vice  president  general  organizer,  also, 
and  placing  the  power  of  recall  of  offi- 
cers in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Board. 

The  American  Plan,  the  Trade 
Schools,  Duplication  of  Overhead 
Charges,  Qualities  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Esti- 
mates, Wallpaper,  Price  Cutting  and 
Its  Remedy,  and  Possibilities  for  In- 
creasing the  Membership  were  live 
topics  which  formed  the  subjects  of 
prepared  papers,  and  which  were  later 
discussed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Convention  was 
chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  high  qual- 
ity of  its  addresses.  These  included 
a thought-inspiring  paper  by  Mr. 
Kuehnle  on  Pressing  Problems  in  the 
Paint  Industry;  fin  exhaustive  mono- 
graph on  Linseed  Oil  by  Dr.  Pickard  of 
Chicago;  another  fine  paper  by  Mr. 
Storey  on  Special  Paint  Vehicles  and 
Varnishes;  a sensible  and  timely  ad- 
dress by  Chemist  Gustav  W.  Thompson 
on  Sanitation  for  Painters,  its  keynote 
the  one  struck  by  so  many  leaders  in 
the  industry — that  the  way  to  meet 
white  lead  prohibition  propaganda  is 
to  recognize  any  hazards  which  may 
exist,  and  nullify  them  by  intelligent 
preventive  measures;  a symposium  of 
paint  problems  led  by  Mr.  Dewar;  a 
paper  on  the  Value  of  High  Grade 
Mixed  Paints  by  Mr.  Gardner;  the 
Benefits  of  Organization  by  Interna- 
tional President  Phinnemore — one  of 
the  best  on  that  much  discussed  sub- 
ject; the  Manufacture  of  Glass  by  Mr. 
Birdsall;  Paint  Advertising  and  the 
Painter  by  Mr.  Webster  of  Harrisburg. 

No  report  was  made  on  finances  or 
membership  at  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention. 

The  Massachusetts  Convention  was 
the  largest  and  most  successful  of  any 
held  by  that  society,  according  to  good 
authority.  The  exhibition  booths  in 
an  adjoining  part  of  the  convention 
building,  always  a popular  feature  of 
Bay  State  meetings,  were  more  nu- 
merous, and  better  patronized,  than 
ever.  Worth  while  speakers  outside 
the  craft  were  heard  on  such  topics  as 
Compensation  Insurance,  American 
Ideals,  Co-operation  in  the  Building  In- 
dustry, Industrial  Courts,  and  Voca- 
tional Trend  among  the  Boys. 

President  Kelley  was  responsible  for 
two  high  grade  papers— on  the  Ap- 
prenticeship Problem,  and  the  Appli- 
cation of  Color  Theory  to  Practical 
Work.  Both  compensation  and  life  in- 
surance for  the  members  received  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  the  Question 
Box  formed  a feature  of  each  session. 
The  plan  to  insure  all  members,  for  a 
small  sum,  payable  at  death  to  the 
families  of  deceased  members,  was  fa- 


orably  received,  afid  will  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  constitution. 

An  encouraging  increase  in  the 
membership  rolls  was  reported,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  campaign  started 
in  1920  laid  out.  The  new  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary demonstrated  that  it  is  a valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  association,  and  in- 
jected additional  life  and  vigor  into 
the  social  part  of  the  program. 

The  Iowa-N  ehraska  Convention 
broke  its  own  record  for  attendance, 
and  that  association  is  rapidly  bear- 
ing out  Secretary;  Michael’s  predic- 
tions that  it  will  be  among  the  leaders 
in  numbers  and  activity.  Trade  and 
craft  matters  received  attention  in 
most  of  the  papers,  and  the  delegates 
carried  away  a deal  of  information 
that  amply  repaid  them  for  their  at- 
tendance. 

The  California  Convention,  at  Sacra- 
mento Jan.  13  and  14,  was  very  well 
attended  and  provoked  lively  discus- 
sion of  several  questions.  One  of  these 
was  the  recommendation  that  the  State 
association  sever  its  connection  with 
the  International,  which  recommenda- 
tion failed  to  pass.  Secretary  Wool- 
ley’s report  of  the  convention  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next  number. 

The  new  North  and  South  Dakota 
Association  held  its  annual  convention 
at  Grand  Forks,  also,  during  January, 
of  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report 
in  a succeeding  issue. 


Don’ts  for  Master  Painters 

John  Dewar 

Don’t  forget  that  your  personal  ap- 
pearance and  that  of  your  workmen 
have  much  to  do  with  your  securing 
work  and  its  success. 

Don’t  forget  the  valuation  of  a man  is 
just  what  he  makes  it.  If  low  he 
gets  it  without  trouble,  if  high  it  is 
given  grudgingly. 


Don’t  forget  that  the  two-dollar  job  be- 
gun and  completed  in  a business  and 
workmanlike  manner  may  prove  to 
oe  the  minnow  bait  that  will  catch 
the  bass. 

Don’t  forget  to  keep  appointments 
promptly  on  the  date  and  hour  set. 

Don’t  forget  to  promptly  answer  all 
correspondence. 

Don’t  neglect  to  send  bill  promptly  on 
completion  of  job.  If  a dissatisfac- 
tion should  arise,  or  an  explanation, 
be  required,  the  details  of  the  work 
will  be  fresh  in  your  mind. 

Don’t  forget  that  when  a difficulty  pre- 
sents itself,  or  a misunderstanding 
arises  between  you  and  your  client, 
first  know  your  position,  then  meet 
the  trouble  at  once.  The  more 
mountainous  it  becomes  if  delayed. 
Face  the  difficulty  and  save  yourself 
often  times  much  unnecessary 
worry. 


Death  of  Mrs.  McMullen 

Mrs.  Catherine  A.  McMullen,  wife  of 
W.  F.  McMullen,  of  Malden,  Mass.,  died 
at  her  residence,  No.  12  Hancock 
Street,  on  Sunday,  Jan.  29,  after  a 
brief  illness,  from  pneumonia. 

She  was  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  State 
Society  of  Master  Painters  of  Mass- 
achusetts, and  she  attended  all  the 
social  functions  in  connection  with  the 
State  convention  which  was  held  in 
Boston,  Jan.  10-12. 

Mrs.  McMullen  was  of  a most  cheer- 
ful and  vivacious  disposition,  and  her 
death  will  be  a severe  blow  to  her 
husband  and  two  daughters,  who  sur- 
vive her. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
Jan.  31,  from  the  Sacred  Heart  Church, 
and  was  largely  attended.  All  of  the 
officers  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary,  many 
of  the  members,  and  quite  a number 
of  the  members  of  the  State  society 
were  present.  Interment  was  at  Mal- 
den Cemetery. 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 
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Pressing  Problems  in  the  Paint  Industry 


C.  ALBERT  KUEHNLE 


( Paper  read  at  the  Thirty-Fourth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association 
of  Pennsylvania,  January  10-12,  1922, 
at  York,  Pa.) 

npHE  CONSTRUCTION  industries  of 
the  United  States  normally  add 
several  billions  of  dollars  annually  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  They  are 
the  only  industries  of  any  magnitude 
by  which  actual  wealth  and  savings 
are  laid  up  in  permanent  form.  Of 
these,  the  painting  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  and  important,  since  it 
is  essential  to  the  completion  of  all 
structures,  necessary  to  their  preser- 
vation, and  adding  to  their  beauty. 

We  master  painters,  therefore,  not 
only  as  citizens,  but  by  reason  of  the 
importance  of  our  business  in  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  nation,  are  under 
obligations  to  do  our  fair  share  in  the 
building  up  of  prosperity,  and  the 
establishing  of  sane  and  wise  indus- 
trial conditions  and  relationships. 
Today  there  is  still  further  need  of 
our  greatest  efforts  to  bring  out  of 
the  chaos  which  has  resulted  from 
the  war,  the  still  stagnant  condi- 
tions in  these  industries;  therefore 
we  owe  more  than  ordinary  attention 
to  our  public  duties  of  this  character. 

In  assuming  our  responsibility,  un- 
doubtedly our  first  business  is  to  see 
today  and  every  day  that  there  are 
right  and  just  relationships  between 
ourselves  and  our  men  in  our  own 
establishments.  We  must  have  close 
contact  with  our  men,  and  take  our 
natural  and  proper  places  as  their 
leaders;  inspire  their  confidence,  and 
work  out  methods  under  which  they 
will  give  both  the  loyalty  and  pro- 
ductivity necessary  to  both  their  and 
our  success.  To  accomplish  this  re- 
quires that  we  operate  under  the 
American  plan  of  employment,  deal- 
ing directly  and  frankly  with  our  men, 
making  them  feel  that  their  interests 
and  our  interests  are  mutual. 

The  problem  is  not  only  that  of 
putting  our  own  business  on  a proper 
footing,  but  it  must  be  solved  nation- 
ally, and  we  must  work  with  all  other 
industrial  people  because  of  the  mu- 
tual interdependence  between  us. 

Industrial  Interdependence 

There  is  much  need  that  all  commu- 
nities determine  upon  and  co-ordinate 
their  policies.  Our  industrial  system 
may  be  likened  to  a great  tree;  the 
roots  of  which  represent  raw  mate- 
rials; the  trunk,  transportation;  the 
limbs  and  branches,  productive  indus- 
try; and  the  leaves  and  fruits,  prod- 
ucts. Injury  to  any  one  of  these 
elements  means  injury  to  the  whole 
structure,  lessened  and  inferior  prod- 
ucts, and  resultant  loss. 

It  is  evident  that  in  industry,  as  in 
the  illustration  just  given,  injury  to 
any  one  of  the  three  great  divisions — 
raw  materials,  transportation,  and 


production — causes  injury  to  them  all, 
as  do  wasteful  or  bad  conditions  in 
any  branch  of  industry,  with  the  re- 
sult that  healthy  industrial  activity 
and  productivity  are  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  Because  of  this  interde- 
pendence we  in  the  painting  industry 
are  dependent  upon  the  investor  and 
builder,  and  they  in  turn  are  depend- 
ent upon  us.  No  industry  can  maintain 
itself  singly  or  alone. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  those  engaged  in  every 
division  of  industry,  in  whatever 
capacity — whether  investors,  employ- 
ers or  employes — work  in  harmony 
and  with  unity  of  purpose  toward  the 
maintenance  of  conditions  in  every 
portion  of  our  industrial  structure, 
such  as  will  permit  a continuity  of 
prosperous  business  reached  only  by  a 
yield  of  fair  return  by  all  the  parties 
concerned. 

Need  of  the  Golden  Rule 

For  twenty  years  of  more,  conditions 
have  been  gradually  developing  which 
tend  to  cause  reduced  individual  pro- 
ductivity. This  tendency  has  been 
distinctly  intensified  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  It  represents  a 
canker  in  industry  of  a character 
which  cannot  but  interfere  seriously 
with  a revival  of  industrial  activity. 
Though  I speak  of  it  here,  by  reason 
of  its  importance,  as  a separate  item, 
it  results  largely  from  a group  of 
unsound  standards  and  principles 
which,  through  error,  have  been 
largely  adopted  as  fundamentals  in 
the  process  of  constituting  organized 
labor. 

From  the  same  causes  there  exists 
in  the  construction  industries  a breach 
or  lack  of  loyalty  between  labor  and 
management.  The  loyalty  of  em- 
ployees has  not  uncommonly  been 
transferred  from  the  management  to 
labor  leaders  who  have  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  sympathetic  strike,  boy- 
cott, and  like  practices,  unjust  to  the 
public  and  injurious  to  all  affected, 
have  been  widely  supported  by  the 
labor  unions. 

Men  are  forced  to  join  under  labor 
organization  banners  with  or  without 
their  desire.  Rules  are  set  up  which 
restrict  output  and  kill  initiative. 
Such  lack  of  harmony  and  correct  or- 
ganization among  the  elements  of  any 
army  would  spell  its  certain  defeat. 
This  subject  should  be  presented  with 
clear-cut  definiteness  to  our  labor 
unions,  and  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  so  modify  their  principles  that 
instead  of  injurious  effects  they  may 
become  helpful,  insure  loyalty  be- 
tween the  elements  of  an  industry,  aid 
productivity,  increase  the  interest  of 
the  workers  in  the  establishments 
with  which  they  are  connected,  in- 
crease incentive  to  give  the  best  serv- 
ice and  uphold  the  freedom  of  contract 
and  relationship  between  employer 
and  employee  which  our  forefathers, 
when  they  penned  the  Constitution, 
intended. 

This  call  should  not  be  antagonistic, 
it  should  be  frank  and  friendly.  The 
best  brains  of  both  management  and 
men  are  required  to  set  this  situation 


straight.  The  work  should  be  entered 
into  with  fair  mindedness  and  a mag- 
nanimous spirit.  Further,  when  a 
solution  has  been  reached  it  must  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  the  “square 
deal”  and  the  Golden  Rule  if  it  is  to 
endure.  When  labor  disarms,  capital 
must  also  disarm,  and  labor  must  be 
given  the  assurance  that  it  will  be 
protected  from  attacks  by  the  un- 
scrupulous, and  will  have  reasonable 
continuity  of  employment,  opportu- 
nity, and  just  working  conditions. 

Arrangement  whereby  there  is  direct 
personal  contact  between  the  man  and 
management  usually  accomplishes  the 
changes  needed.  Failure  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  this  problem  will  result 
in  our  drifting  toward  the  conditions 
which  have  been  reached  in  England, 
where  industry  is  so  hampered  and 
clogged  by  the  regulations  and  prac- 
tice of  union  labor  that  her  industrial 
strength  has  been  sapped,  and  great 
distress  has  fallen  upon  large  masses 
of  her  people. 

Cost  of  Labor  Organization  and  Strikes 

Present  forms  of  union  organization 
have  not  only  hampered  industry  but 
are  costly.  A no  less  authority  than 
Charles  Norman  Fay,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  estimates  that  union  labor  pays 
in  dues  not  less  than  $55,000,000  an- 
nually, and  that  there  are  from  35,000 
to  40,000  salaried  people  on  labor’s 
payroll. 

He  says  that  of  the  benefits  received 
in  1919,  from  $39,600,000  paid  in  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
its  subsidiaries  alone,  but  $6,700,000 
went  for  union  benefits,  such  as  sick- 
ness or  death,  and  $1,400,000  for  cost 
of  strikes,  the  remainder  apparently 
being  used  for  the  payroll  of  a great 
army  of  unnecessary  labor  officials. 
Had  the  levies  on  union  labor,  which 
have  been  estimated  to  average  not 
less  than  $3,500,000  a month,  been  put 
into  straight  insurance,  the  returns 
to  the  workers  themselves  would  have 
been  in  the  form  of  enormous  aggre- 
gate savings,  instead  of  four-fifths 
having  been  dissipated. 

In  1918  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reported  over  a million 
men  on  strike  an  average  of  eighteen 
days,  in  over  3,000  strikes,  of  which 
nearly  2,000  were  called  by  the  unions. 
Of  the  strikes  called  by  unions,  esti- 
mated from  this  data,  there  were  about 
11,000,000  days  of  labor  lost,  or  a total 
of  wages  amounting  to  approximately 
$45,000,000.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  for  that  year  reported 
that  approximately  $1,500,000  was  paid 
out  in  strike  benefits,  so  that  the 
workmen  themselves  lost  heavily.  In 
the  steel  strike  of  1919  approximately 
7,500,000  days’  work  were  lost  by  men 
receiving  an  average  of  not  less  than 
$5  per  day,  or  over  $37,000,000  in 
wages.  It  is  estimated  that  the  strik- 
ers received  in  benefits  about  $600,- 
000. 

A recent  report  by  Secretary  Davis 
indicates  that  1,500,000  men  were  on 
strike  in  the  first  six  months  of  1921, 
for  an  average  duration  of  two  weeks, 
and  that  there  was  a loss  of  about 
$4,000,000  a day  due  to  strikes,  lock- 
outs, and  deliberate  absenteeism.  The 
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recent  strike  of  garment  makers  alone, 
in  New  York  City,  has  been  estimated 
to  cost  in  wasted  labor  from  $750,000 
to  $1,000,000  a day.  What  is  the  re- 
turn from  this  enormous  loss  of  labor 
from  payment  of  strike  benefits  and 
idleness  during  strikes? 

The  approximately  4,000,000  union 
workmen  have  not  only  lost  enor- 
mously through  payments  to  their 
unions,  but  have  also  lost  wages  which 
should  have  been  earned  in  the  period 
of  wasted  time  in  strikes,  and  also  the 
loss  in  wage  rates  which  they  would 
have  procured  by  working  in  harmony 
with  and  loyalty  to  their  employers. 
On  top  of  this  great  money  loss,  due 
to  the  mistaken  policies  of  union  labor, 
there  have  been  the  enormously  larger 
ones  caused  by  the  bad  spirit,  inter- 
ference and  lack  of  loyalty  which  have 
been  accompanying  features  of  strikes 
and  unionism. 

Cannot  we  master  painters  and  our 
men  look  these  facts  squarely  in  the 
face,  and  join  the  rest  of  the  nation 
in  working  out  just  and  wise  changes 
—rehabilitating  our  industry  and  help- 
ing along  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  our  people? 


Communism  and  Bolshevism 
Another  subject  of  no  mean  im- 
portance warrants  your  attention.  To- 
day we  are  beset  by  the  influence  of 
Communism  and  Bolshevism,  reflected 
in  large  part  from  the  dangerous  and 
unsound  conditions  which  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  Russia,  and  more 
or  less  in  other  countries  of  the  Old 
World.  These  influences  have  had  a 
more  profound  effect  in  disturbing 
American  policies  and  right  relation- 
ships than  appears  on  the  surface. 

They  have  been  responsible,  in  no- 
ticeable measure,  for  the  growth  of 
much  discontent,  for  many  of  our  mcst 
bitter  labor  controversies  since  the 
war,  and  have  made  possible  support 
for  such  legislative  proposals  as  those 
plans  which  amount  virtually  to  gov- 
ernment ownership  with  workmen’s 
control  of  the  transportation  systems; 
for  radical  and  unsound  legislation 
which  has  been  enacted  in  some  of  our 
States,  and  other  significant  backing 
for  proposed  dangerous  legislation, 
both  State  and  national. 

Necessity  of  United  Effort 
There  are  other  subjects  of  large 
importance  which  I have  not  touched 


upon,  which  must  be  sanely  and  wisely 
considered  by  our  business  and  indus- 
trial people;  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  make  my  point — namely,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  join 
together  to  consider  and  determine 
upon  harmonious  methods  by  which 
the  rots  and  specks  which  have  long 
been  growing  upon  our  industrial,  eco- 
nomic fiber,  and  have  been  intensified 
as  a result  of  the  war,  can  be  elimi- 
nated, and  be  replaced  by  healthful 
conditions. 

It  will  not  do  to  have  such  action  by 
our  people  carried  on  in  one  city 
alone,  but  the  movement  must  spread 
throughout  the  nation,  so  that  every- 
where the  people  will  distinctly  make 
their  requirements  known  to  our  Con- 
gress, Legislatures  and  community 
authorities,  and  will  be  informed  on 
the  principles  upon  which  we  can  best 
promote  right  relationships  in  our  pri- 
vate businesses. 

Conclusion 

As  a first  duty,  we  master  painters, 
and  all  American  people,  must  throw 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  declare  war 
to  extermination,  against  those  who 
would  undermine  or  destroy  by  force 
or  propaganda  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  freedom  upon 
which  this  nation  is  founded;  who 
would  endeavor,  though  in  minority, 
to  dominate  the  people  by  force;  who 
would  unjustly  restrict  the  markets 
for  materials  or  labor;  or  who  for 
selfish  or  other  reasons  would  attempt 
to  destroy  the  loyalty,  good  spirit  and 
harmonious  relationships  among  our 
industrial  people.  While  performing 
the  necessary  surgical  operation  to  cut 
away  the  cancer  that  has  been  grow- 
ing upon  us,  we  must  build  up  a clean 
and  healthy  relationship  of  loyalty  and 
good  will  between  capital,  manage- 
ment and  labor.  We  must  do  our  duty 
as  citizens. 

The  conference  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments  gives  evidence  that  the 
world  is  swinging  toward  peace  as 
against  war  and  bloodshed  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  Many  great  industrial 
organizations  are  working  out  peaceful 
relationships  as  a substitute  for  earlier 
antagonism.  Evidences  multiply  that 
we  are  in  a position  where  we  can 
make  this  era  noted  as  one  of  peace, 
sanity  and  fair  dealing.  We  master 
painters  as  business  men  and  as 
Americans  have  an  important  part  to 
play  in  bringing  this  about.  The  labor 
question  is  by  no  means  settled;  it  is 
only  dormant;  watch  it  with  great 
care. 

Join  unitedly  together,  and  see 
whether  in  1922  we  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  good  relations,  loyalty  and 
prosperity  in  our  own  shops,  and  help 
business  and  the  nation  to  take  a long 
stride  forward  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  your  duty  as  a citizen  and  as  an 
American! 


Stencil  Design — Bunches  of  Grapes 


Brooklyn  Jobbers  Dine 

A large  attendance  marked  the  sec- 
ond annual  dinner  of  the  Paint  Job- 
bers Association  of  Brooklyn,  Jan.  18, 
at  the  Hotel  Bossert.  Dinner,  decora- 
tions and  entertainment  were  unani- 
mously voted  top  notch. 

Among  the  guests  were  a number 
of  well-known  paint  and  varnish  man- 
ufacturers of_New  York  and  vicinity. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Arthur  S. 
Somers,  W.  H.  Phillips,  D.  E.  Breinig 
and  H.  G.  Sidford. 
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( Address  read  at  the  Thirty-Seventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  Rochester,  N.  Y , 
Jan.  16-18.) 

TN  WRITING  on  the  subject,  while 
1 giving  full  thought  to  the  confu- 
sion, unrest  and  waste  resulting  from 
the  present  relationship  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed,  I have  en- 
deavored to  show,  that  aside  from  the 
wage  and  economic  aspect,  history  and 
the  progress  of  civilization  make  it 
plain  that  we  are  at  the  threshold  of 
a new  order  in  human  affairs,  more 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  man’s  ef- 
fort to  rise  to  a higher  social  state, 
and  that  this  cannot  be  achieved  so 
long  as  strife  obtains  when  minds  dif- 
fer. I have  kept  in  mind  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  found  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  justice,  domestic  tranquility, 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

It  is  doubtful  if  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  human  affairs  the  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employed 
was  more  strained  than  now.  This  can 
be  charged  to  many  causes.  Chief 
among  them  is  that  while  laws  and 
customs  have  been  fitted  to  the  ever- 
changing  ways  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  no  serious  effort  has  been  made 
to  create  a relationship  to  meet  the 
new  and  altered  conditions  that  have 
come  to  us  in  the  industrial  world. 

Employers  have  been  loud  in  their 
complaint,  but  have  been  willing  that 
the  problem  go  unsolved,  so  long  as 
the  cost  of  strikes,  lockouts,  and  the 
many  stoppages  of  work  could  in  the 
end  be  passed  on  to  the  public.  Dur- 
ing this  time  there  has  grown  up  about 
us  an  organization  of  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  industrial  workers,  which, 
if  unchecked,  means  the  destruction  of 
American  ideals  and  American  institu- 
tions. 

Methods  of  Cave  Men 

A review  of  the  labor  question  from 
early  times  makes  it  perfectly  plain 
that  down  through  the  ages,  cave  men 
methods  have  continued  to  obtain 
when  there  is  a difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  is  a fair  and  just  wage. 

Arbitration  and  conciliation  can  be 
called  modern,  but  in  truth  they  are 
nothing  more  than  a parleying,  in  an 
endeavor  to  determine  the  strength  of 
those  who  would  give  battle.  There 
may  be  concessions,  there  may  be  com- 
promises, but  behind  it  all  there  is  an 
antagonism  that  blinds  the  eyes  of  jus- 
tice, and  self-interest  becomes  the  all- 
impelling  force. 

It  little  avails  us  to  be  over-altruis- 
tic, or  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  lulled 
to  sleep  in  a Utopian  cradle,  nor  to 
dream  of  the  Elysian  plain  where 

“They  till  not  the  ground. 

They  plow  not  the  wave. 

They  labor  not — never,  oh,  never! 
Not  a tear  do  they  shed. 

Not  a sigh  do  they  heave, 

They  are  happy  for  ever  and  ever.’’ 
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We  live  in  a practical  age,  but  we 
also  live  with  men  subject  to  all  the 
emotional  tendencies  of  humans. 
Greed  and  envy  are  still  with  us,  and 
the  main  task  is  to  find  a common 
ground  where  the  conflicting  interests 
can  be  harmonized  with  the  ever- 
shifting  scenes  of  modern  life. 

Truth  sometimes  hurts,  but  if  we 
face  it  with  a resolute  purpose  to  be 
guided  by  it,  facts  become  facts,  and 
can  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  It  is 
as  true  as  it  is  old,  that  right  conduct 
originally  came  from  an  outside  force. 
Early  man  was  not  only  afraid  of,  but 
was  frightened  by  the  very  forces  of 
nature;  hence  the  many  gods  to  whom 
gifts  and  offerings  were  made,  hoping 
thereby  to  gain  favor,  if  not  to  appease 
their  wrath.  These  gifts  ana  offerings 
were  in  the  nature  of  right  conduct  as 
then  understood. 

The  child  is  reprimanded  and  per- 
haps punished  by  its  parents  for  some 
misconduct,  not  as  a show  of  author- 
ity, but  because  it  has  been  given  them 
to  know  what  is  best  and  right.  In 
childhood  the  parents  are  the  outside 
force  that  shapes  and  molds  the  young 
mind. 

The  law  does  much  the  same  with 
men.  Primitive  man  would  kill,  steal 
and  lie  with  no  thought  as  to  right  or 
wrong.  It  was  self-interest  that  knew 
of  no  restraint;  but  as  men  came  near- 
er and  closer  together,  and  when  com- 
mon interests  demanded  a different 
standard,  edicts  were  promulgated  and 
laws  enacted  to  provide  a punishment. 
Individual  conduct  then  became  the 
concern  of  society  as  a whole. 

The  law  became  the  outside  force, 
and  in  turn  a habit-forming  medium. 
The  history  of  man  and  his  ways, 
therefore,  justifies  us  in  calling  upon 
it  to  regulate  human  conduct,  insofar 
as  it  has  to  do  with  the  peace,  quiet 
and  general  well  being  of  the  people  as 
a whole. 

Spiritual  teaching  and  education 
has  been,  and  always  will  be,  all-im- 
portant as  a governing  force.  But 
knowing  human  nature  as  we  do,  with 
its  emotional  tendencies,  inherent 
characteristics  that  determine  to  a 
large  extent  the  quality  of  mind,  col- 
lective right  conduct  is  too  much  to 
expect  without  an  outside  force. 

Problem  of  the  Ages 

The  division  of  wealth  has  been  the 
problem  of  the  ages,  but  it  is  nothing 
short  of  a fallacy  to  attempt  to  make 
it  equal,  partly  because  equality  is 
only  relative,  but  mainly  because  men 
are  subject  to  different  emotions,  dif- 
ferent standards,  and  differ  in  their 
duty  toward  society.  The  best  we  can 
hope  for  in  this  respect  is  that  the 
progress  of  time,  aided  by  the  many 
sciences,  may  find  a way  for  a better 
distribution,  a way  suited  to  the  vary- 
ing interests  in  the  complex  relation- 
ship of  modern  times. 

Two  chemicals  may  have  properties 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  yet  another 
can  be  added  to  neutralize  either  or 
both.  Capital,  it  matters  little  in 
whose  hands,  exacts  the  highest  in- 
terest. The  wage  earner  in  turn  de- 
mands the  highest  pay,  and  right  here 
is  where  the  opposing  forces  CQmmence 


their  deadly  work,  and  where  an  out- 
side force  or  agency  should  be  called 
upon  to  bring  them  together. 

The  labor  problem,  which  is  essen- 
tially a wage  question,  involves  the 
greater  question,  “To  what  extent 
should  labor  share  in  the  earth’s  in- 
crease?” Volumes  have  been  written, 
sermons  have  been  preached,  econ- 
omists have  burned  the  midnight  oil, 
but  it  goes  unanswered.  Ideals  have 
blinded  us  to  the  truths  of  nature,  and 
too  many  dream  of  a quick  and  short 
road  to  full  and  plenty — a primrose 
path  to  paradise. 

Equal  opportunity  has  been  wroven 
large  and  in  brilliant  letters  in  the 
flag  we  love  so  well.  Our  gates  are 
open,  but  the  time  is  now,  to  say  the 
words  that  admit  of  no  two  meanings, 
“We  welcome  you,  and  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship,  but  we  demand 
that  you  turn  your  thoughts  from  the 
theories  that  come  from  overseas,  and 
give  the  best  that  is  within  you,  to  the 
perpetuation  of  American  ideals  and 
American  institutions.”  Nothing  short 
of  this  will  satisfy  us. 

Why  Socialism  and  Communism  Fail 

Socialism  and  Communism,  while 
differing  in  some  particulars,  in  the 
analysis  of  things  are  one  in  theory, 
in  that  they  both . propose  to  do  for 
men  what  they  should  do  for  them- 
selves. Happy  indeed  will  be  the  day 
when  poverty  and  suffering  will  be  no 
more;  happy  will  be  the  day  when 
strife  and  greed  will  have  been  brushed 
aside  for  the  higher  and  nobler  life; 
but  as  the  blades  of  grass  differ,  so 
do  men,  and  any  theory  that  would 
give  to  all  men  alike  must  pre-sup- 
pose  a perfect  state  of  society,  and  is 
therefore,  at  least  in  our  time,  a fail- 
ure before  its  operation  is  attempted. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  is  the  hope 
and  patient  aim  of  all  right  thinking 
men,  but  as  human  wants  are  satis- 
fied only  by  material  gain,  and  whether 
we  will  or  no,  to  put  it  in  cold  and 
brutal  words,  “The  survival  of  the 
fittest”  is  the  controlling  factor  in  its 
acquisition.  We  may  soften  some  of 
the  rude  ways;  we  may  some  day  re- 
turn to  the  people,  in  the  form  of 
lighter  taxes,  the  unused  accumula- 
tion of  the  earth’s  yield,  but  in  the 
meantime  let  us  be  true  to  our  own 
age. 

A divide-up  policy  is  sublime  and 
fascinating  in  theory;  work  fitted  to 
individual  capacity  and  need,  truly 
ethical;  but  as  the  pages  of  history  are 
replete  with  the  failures  of  govern- 
ments that  attempted  to  do  away  with 
individual  initiative,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  it  can  be  otherwise  now. 

Trade  unionism,  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, is  at  its  peak.  The  dynasty  built 
upon  the  cohesive  power  of  monthly 
dues  and  assessments  must  fall,  as  all 
other  self-appointed  governments  have. 
Labor  groups  there  will  always  be.  and 
rightly  so,  for  if  we  deny  the  individ- 
ual workers  the  right  to  come  to- 
gether, all  other  groups  must  pass 
away. 

The  whole  strength  of  this  super- 
government is,  that  workers  have  been 
taught  by  coddling  on  one  side,  and 
playing  on  their  credulity  by  those  who 
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fatten  and  flourish  on  disturbances 
and  the  distribution  of  monthly  dues 
on  the  other,  that  only  through  and  by 
their  union  can  they  secure  a living 
wage.  It  must  therefore  be  patent 
that  we  cannot  expect  them  to  reason 
differently  unless  we  offer  them  some- 
thing better,  something  they  will  un- 
derstand, and  something  that  will  meet 
their  wants  quickly.  What  shall  it  be? 

Some  say  the  open  shop;  some  be- 
lieve that  if  the  unions  were  incor- 
porated they  could  be  held  responsible 
for  their  acts  as  individuals,  which 
in  turn  would  hold  the  leaders  in 
check.  A doubtful  undertaking,  with 
very  uncertain  results. 

The  open  shop  is  such  only  in  name, 
for  we  must  know,  that  if  any  part  is 
organized,  the  union  sets  the  pace, 
and  the  non-union  workers  follow. 
The  strictly  non-union  shop,  by  the 
very  make-up  of  men,  can  only  be 
temporary.  Leaders  of  men  will  al- 
ways come  to  the  front,  and  men  of 
like  interests  will  always  find  some 
reason  to  come  together,  and  it  fol- 
lows that  if  by  some  magic,  all  in- 
dustries should  go  on  a non-union 
basis  over-night,  history  would  repeat 
itself.  We  would  gradually  drift  back 
to  the  old  way,  but  in  the  meantime 
we  would  have  solved  nothing. 

A Vicious  Circle 

It  is  an  economic  paradox,  “The 
more  money  we  have,  the  less  it  will 
buy”;  and  that  pay  beyond  an  equiva- 
lent of  service  or  production  is  re- 
flected in  costs,  making  the  dollar,  the 
medium  of  exchange,  smaller.  Com- 
modities for  general  use  and  consump- 
tion pass  through  five  or  more  hands 
before  they  reach  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer— i.e.,  people  generally,  workers 
included. 

If  the  pay  of  a given  worker  is  in- 
creased $1  per  day,  perhaps  the  very 
thing  he  helped  to  produce  comes  back 
to  him  increased  in  cost  $3.05  (allow- 
ing 25  per  cent,  for  profit  and  over- 
head as>  it  passes  from  one  to  the 
other) ; in  other  words,  the  worker 
secured  $1  more,  but  added  $3.05, 
which  in  turn  lessened  the  purchasing 
power,  not  only  of  the  $1  increase  but 
of  the  original  wage  as  well. 

Further,  if  a pair  of  shoes  is  rep- 
resented by  a day’s  labor  of  $4,  and 
there  is  an  advance  of  50  per  cent.,  or 
$2,  by  the  time  the  shoes  reach  the 
man  who  made  them  the  original  $4 
by  the  same  process  becomes  $14.63; 
whereas,  had  there  been  no  increase, 
the  $4,  after  passing  through  the 
several  hands,  would  have  been  $9.76. 
Put  it  another  way:  by  increasing  his 
own  pay  $2  he  advanced  the  retail 
price  $4.87  or  $2.83  more  than  the 
increase  in  pay. 

This  is  the  vicious  circle,  and  proves 
conclusively  that  “the  higher  the  pay, 
the  less  it  will  buy.”  It  further  proves 
that  high  pay  is  no  solution  for  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  blame 
either  capital  or  labor,  nor  corporate 
wealth,  as  responsible  for  our  indus- 
trial ills.  While  they  are  all  of  a 
contributing  cause,  under  our  present 
system — or  to  be  more  correct,  lack 
of  system — it  is  but  a natural  con- 
dition, and  always  will  be  so  long  as 
the  labor  problem  is  looked  upon  as 
purely  a matter  of  wages. 

Labor  leaders,  so-called,  resent  gov- 
ernment regulation.  They  call  it  in- 
voluntary servitude,  and  yet  demand 


of  their  followers  that  they  be  a slave 
to  a theory  that  has  worked  and  al- 
ways will  work  against  their  best  in- 
terests. 

Time  was  when  a railroad  served  a 
limited  or  circumscribed  territory, 
and  when  a public  utility  had  only  a 
local  meaning;  when  there  was  a 
sharp  line  between  the  requirements 
of  people  widely  separated;  but  that 
is  past  and  gone,  and  except  for  the 
pure  luxuries,  all  human  activities  far 
and  near  are  now  necessities,  if  not 
public  utilities.  The  very  interde- 
pendence of  one  on  the  other  makes 
this  so. 

The  building  of  a house  is  a neces- 
sity, otherwise  we  would  have  no 
need  for  factories,  looms  and  rail- 
roads. The  house  gives  us  shelter 
and  makes  the  family  hearth  a living 
thing.  The  factory  and  loom  make 
the  things  demanded  by  the  progress 
of  time,  and  the  railroads  make  pos- 
sible living  units.  No  pride  of  opinion 
can  make  it  otherwise. 

Government  Wage  Regulation 

If  the  government  can  fix,  as  well 
as  regulate  freight  and  passenger 
rates,  and  as  labor  costs  are  the  prime 
factors  that  determine  them,,  then 
there  is  no  logical  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  some  say  as  to  how 
wages  shall  be  determined.  To  this 
labor  again  cries  “involuntary  servi- 
tude,” forgetting,  purposely  or  other- 
wise, that  if  they  are  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  and  moneyed  gains  that  come 
from  collective  endeavor,  they  must, 
by  this  inter-relationship,  give  up 
some  of  their  so-called  individual 
privileges,  if  not  “rights.” 

The  health  board  lays  down  certain 
rules  and  regulations  as  to  sanitation. 
The  building  laws  prescribe  the 
strength  of  steel  and  timber,  as  well 
as  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
courts  hold  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions, verbal  contracts  have  a mean- 
ing, the  relationship  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  has  a legal  meaning. 
The  bureau  of  highways  determines 
the  width  of  sidewalk  and  roadways, 
and  has  a vigilent  eye  for  encroach- 
ments. Inventions  are  patented; 
names  are  copyrighted;  and  for  the 
protection  of  foot  travelers  the  traffic 
squad  tell  us  when  to  stop,  when  to 
go,  and  by  what  street.  The  law  reg- 
ulates the  speed  of  an  automobile, 
and  the  sale  of  drugs,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  last  constitutional  amendment. 
These  regulations,  while  they  come 
to  us  in  the  dress  of  the  law,  in  the 
final  analysis  regulate  human  conduct. 

If  it  is  unlawful  for  an  automobile 
to  go  at  top  speed;  if  during  a scarcity 
of  coal  the  law  can  say  how  much 
can  be  used  for  other  than  necessi- 
ties; and  if  there  is  a shortage  of 
foodstuffs,  the  law  can  ration  them— 
what  can  we  say  to  the  workers  who 
may  be  primarily  the  cause  of  either 
or  both;  what  can  we  say  to  the  milk 
drivers’  union  that  refuses  to  make 
deliveries  except  on  their  own  terms, 
or  to  the  men  at  the  terminals  who 
refuse  to  handle  freight  because  of  a 
strike  or  labor  disturbance  miles 
away? 

The  answer  is,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment can  regulate  the  human  factor 
that  determines  the  speed  of  a car, 
the  height  of  a building  and  the 
strength  of  steel,  it  can  regulate  hu- 
man conduct  insofar  as  it  has  to  do 


with  the  general  well  being  of  the 
community. 

Unionism  Out  of  Joint 

I have  shown  that  unionism  is 
ethically  and  economically  unsound, 
and  at  variance  with  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  age.  It  is  against  the 
public  weal,  and  has  in  it  all  the 
elements  that  make  for  discontent, 
and  the  seeds  of  hatred  for  the  so- 
called  moneyed  class.  I have  further 
shown  that  law  reduced  to  simple 
terms  is  the  regulation  of  human  con- 
duct. 

I have  shown  that  the  open  shop  is 
such  in  name  only;  that  the  non-union 
shop  can  only  be  temporary,  and  of 
doubtful  good,  and  cannot  be  made 
a permanent  institution.  .1  have  re- 
viewed the  past  as  it  relates  to  prog- 
ress in  human  affairs — on  the  fore- 
going let  us  build. 

As  a general  proposition,  all  men 
should  work,  and  should  be  paid  a 
wage  sufficient  to  feed,  clothe  and 
house  them.  Efficiency  demands  con- 
tentment and  enough  leisure  to  make 
up  for  used  energy.  Society  and  so- 
cial progress  demands  that  they  have 
ambitions  and  aspirations  beyond  the 
passing  moments.  A basic  wage  will 
provide  the  first  essential,  and  a per- 
centage above  the  basic  wage  will 
satisfy  the  latter,  and  add  to  the  sum 
total  of  contentment. 

Ho rv  the  Wage  Can  Be  Decided 

If  the  statistics  as  compiled  at 
Washington  tell  us  that  living  costs 
are  100  on  a basis  of  a $4  wage,  let 
us  add  to  this  10  per  cent.,  making 
the  wage  $4.40;  if  living  costs  in- 
crease 25  per  cent.,  the  wage  becomes 
$4  plus  25  per  cent.,  plus  10  per  cent., 
or,  $2.50.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year 
living  costs  have  lessened  10  per  cent., 
the  wage  automatically  becomes  $4.95. 

Taking  the  wage  of  1914  ($4),  and 
the  high  peak  (June,  1920,  $8.84), 
would  have  about  equaled  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  $4  in  1914.  By  this 
method  the  workers,  or  wage  earners, 
would  always  be  sure  of  a living 
wage,  and  a little  more. 

To  put  a wage  adjustment  of  this 
kind  into  operation,  laws,  rules  and 
methods  of  procedure  will  claim  the 
thought  of  the  best  minds.  Of  pri- 
mary importance  will  be  a wage  com- 
mission, free  from  political  control, 
together  with  industrial  courts  after 
the  fashion  of  our  district  courts,  with 
a higher  tribunal  for  review,  if  need 
be. 

The  wage  question  of  all  industrial 
disputes  would  then  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  parties  at  interest. 
To  this  I would  make  strikes,  lock- 
outs, and  the  stoppage  of  work  by  a 
considerable  number  of  men  a crime 
against  the  state.  Labor  can  ask  no 
more  than  what  is  just,  fair  and  right, 
for  it  is  written  somewhere,  “I  dare  do 
all  that  becomes  a man;  who  dares 
more  is  none.” 

Do  we  want  a new  relationship,  a 
scientific  method  of  arriving  at  a just 
living  wage,  as  against  the  old-time 
ways  of  the  cave  man?  If  we  do,  let 
us  say  it  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  It 
may  become  catching,  and  something 
will  happen. 


Synthetic  linseed  oil,  lead  oil,  syn- 
thetic turpentine,  and  a flat  paint  oil 
will  be  manufactured  by  the  Central 
Oil  Co.,  a new  concern  in  Sandusky,  O. 


Mate  1922  the  Greategfc?  faint  and  Varnish  year 

os  the  first  step  toward  ^/doubling  the  industry  by  1926 
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Remarks  on  Technical,  Manual  and  Indus- 
trial Training 

A.  ASHMUN  KELLY 


ONFUSION  exists  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  “technical  training,”  “manual 
training”  and  “industrial  training.” 
The  last  term  has  been  applied  to  the 
work  of  trade  schools,  and  that  of  re- 
form schools  where  boys  devote  part 
of  the  time  to  book  study  and  part  to 
work,  from  which  some  derive  pecun- 
iary benefit,  and  all  acquire  some  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  handiwork.  In  the 
reform  school  the  primary  object  is  to 
reclaim  boys  from  evil  habits  of  life 
and  give  them  a start  in  the  direction 
of  useful  habits. 

In  a wider  sense,  the  term  “indus- 
trial training”  is  the  same  as  “tech- 
nical training,”  but  the  latter  term  is 
best  to  use  when  speaking  of  trade 
schools.  The  idea  of  technical  training 
is  that  it  shall  educate  the  hoy  in  some 
particular  line  of  industry  or  trade. 

Purpose  of  Manual  Training 

Manual  training  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  that  which  teaches  the 
schoolboy,  as  well  as  the  schoolgirl, 
how  to  handle  tools — the  word  “man- 
ual” indicating  this  purpose.  It  is  not 
the  purpose,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
technical  school,  to  give  the  student  a 
complete  course,  and  make  him  thor- 
oughly fitted  to  take  up  a trade,  but 
to  give  him  a general  idea  of  tools  and 
processes,  thus  fitting  him  either  to 
enter  upon  a trade  as  a forward  learn- 
er, or  to  be  a handy  man. 

Hence  a manual  training  school  is 
quite  different  from  either  a technical 
or  an  industrial  school.  It  is  too 
elementary  to  he  considered  as  a tech- 
nical school,  and  too  wide  and  free 
to  be  regarded  as  an  industrial  school. 
Some  fifty  years  ago  Herbert  Spencer 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  new 
conditions  were  forcing  new  methods; 
that  intellectual  growth  must  come 
through  the  pursuit  of  scientific  studies 
rather  than  through  the  study  of  the 
classics.  These  latter  are  for  the  few, 
the  scholar  and  the  philosopher,  while 
the  mass  of  mankind  are  interested  in 
those  things  that  are  practical  and 
helpful  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Ex- 
position of  1876  there  was  an  exhibit 
of  the  Russian  method  of  manual 
training,  and  this  was  later  adopted 
in  the  United  States.  This  system  was 
limited  to  the  teaching  of  the  use  of 
tools,  the  methods  of  working  mate- 
rials, and  the  construction  and  use  of 
shop  drawings  or  mechanical  designs. 

To  quote  an  authority,  manual  train- 
ing instruction  and  practise  deals  with 
general  principles,  and  the  forms  used 
in  exercises  are  as  typical  as  possible. 
“While  in  hand  they  are  particular, 
definite  and  precise,  because  every  con- 
crete exercise  must  be  particular,  how- 
ever general  may  be  the  application 
of  the  ideas  involved.  . . . The  judi- 
cious teacher  places  great  emphasis 
upon  this  mastery  of  tools.” 

Sloyd  Similar  lo  Manual  Training 

The  Swedish  system,  also  known  as 
the  “sloyd”  ( slojd ),  came  originally 


from  Finland,  but  was  perfected  in 
Sweden.  The  object  in  this  case  is  to 
educate  the  boy,  not  to  give  him  a 
trade.  A prime  object  is  to  develop 
the  physical  and  mental  parts  of  the 
boy,  with  a secondary  object  of  making 
him  dexterous. 

Exercise  conduces  to  a healthy  men- 
tal and  physical  development.  And 
this  happy  condition  puts  the  boy  in 
such  a frame  of  mind  that  he  eagerly 
takes  up  the  work  given  him  to  do,  and 
does  healthy  thinking. 

There  is  really  no  difference  in  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Swedish  and 
manual  training  systems,  though  the 
former  may  be  regarded  as  being  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  elementary  schools 
and  to  young  children.  It  is  also  better 
adapted  for  the  use  of  girls  in  the  high 
schools,  though  they  also  take  up  man- 
ual training,  along  with  the  boys. 

Some  have  regarded  the  manual 
training  of  the  schools  as  taking  the 
place  of  the  apprenticeship  system; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  we  all 
know;  nor  can  the  system  give  the  ad- 
vantages that  the  old  time  apprentice- 
ship system  gave. 

Most  of  the  work  done  in  manual 
training  pertains  to  woodwork;  and 
while  really  creditable  specimens  are 
turned  out,  and  the  student  acquires 
a large  amount  of  practical  working 
or  technical  knowledge,  yet  such 
training  is  incomplete.  The  knowledge 
thus  gained,  however,  should  help  the 
student  if  he  desires  to  take  up  the 
trade  whose  principles  he  has  studied. 

The  trade  schools  of  the  present 
day  are  quite  different  in  their  objects 
from  the  other  schools  here  briefly  dis- 
cussed. Many  of  these  trade  schools 
are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
well  equipped  and  capable  of  turning 
out  expert  mechanics  of  various  classes. 

In  such  schools  there  is  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  turning  out  capable 
mechanics.  These  we  need,  since  there 
is  no  apprenticeship  system  to  supply 
the  constant  demand  for  expert  work- 
men. It  is  our  only  hope  to  this  end, 
and  the  schools  should  be  supported 
and  encouraged  in  their  work. 

As  a rule,  they  are  well  endowed, 
thanks  to  men  of  wealth  who  have  seen 
the  need  and  met  the  demand  gener- 
ously. Indeed,  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  conduct  such  institutions  without 
an  endowment,  though  there  are  a very 
few  that  prove  profitable  as  business 
concerns. 


March  Advertising  of  “Save  the 
Surface” 

The  Diamond  Shoals  lightship, 
which  makes  port  only  when  in  need 
of  painting  and  varnishing,  is  pictured 
in  March  national  magazine  advertis- 
ing of  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign. 

The  text  of  the  advertisement  is 
brief  and  to  the  point.  It  sets  forth 
the  usefulness  of  paint  and  varnish  in 
protecting  property  against  the  wear 
of  the  elements,  a rather  pertinent 
topic  in  March  weather. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  - 


Odd  Glass  as  a Source  of 
Revenue 

Henry  J.  Carr 

TV /TASTER  PAINTERS,  what  do  you 
•*■*■*■  do  with  the  broken  panes  of  glass 
your  men  take  from  windows  when 
they  are  setting  new  panes?  The  boss 
of  a small  shop  employing  twelve  men 
makes  these  pieces,  ordinarily  useless, 
a source  of  profit  to  him. 

His  men  are  instructed  to  save  all 
the  odd  glass  and  return  it  to  the  shop, 
either  carrying  it  back  with  them,  or 
sending  it  in  the  truck,  if  it  so 
happens  that  their  kit  is  picked  up  by 
the  machine.  The  broken  panes  are 
then  stored  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner 
of  the  glass  room,  and  on  some  rainy 
day  the  boss  himself,  or  his  son,  who 
works  with  him,  goes  over  the  lot,  cut- 
ting it  up  into  standard  sizes. 

Nothing  is  thrown  away.  From  the 
smaller  pieces  panes  measuring  3 by  4 
inches  or  4 by  6 inches  are  cut;  these 
come  in  handy  for  skylights.  Next  in 
size  are  the  8 by  10  inch  and  the  7 by  9 
inch,  utilized  for  cellar  windows  and 
sash  of  old  fashioned  houses.  The 
most  common  sizes  are  9 by  12  inches, 
9 by  13  inches  and  10  by  14  inches; 
these  are  in  great  demand  for  ordinary 
sash. 

In  some  cases  even  larger  panes  are 
cut — 12%  by  24  inches,  or  12%  by  26 
inches,  where  the  original  size  was 
originally  large.  The  encrusted  putty 
on  the  edges  is  scraped  off,  the  glass 
washed,  and  then  it  is  stored  away  in 
boxes,  with  the  size  noted  in  a label 
pasted  on  each  box. 

Some  of  the  glass  is  sold  to  custom- 
ers, a reduction  of  a few  cents  on  the 
price  being  made  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  second  hand.  The  greater 
part,  however,  is  used  up  in  the  course 
of  business,  on  jobs  of  setting  glass  re- 
quiring the  standard  sizes. 


Stencil  Design — the  Cod  Krishma 
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Side  Light  on  Large-Scale  Auto  Painting 


FELIX  J.  KOCH 


/^OME  to  think  of  it,  it  is  obvious 
^ that  every  automobile,  about  to 
leave  the  plant  where  it  has  been  as- 
sembled, must  be  painted,  as  very 
nearly  the  last  step  in  making  it  ship- 
shape and  ready  for  sale.  Also,  that 
painting  such  automobiles,  in  the 
quantities  in  which  they  are  produced 
in  the  largest  automobile  plants,  must 
have  long  ago  been  reduced  to  a sci- 
ence. 

Since  most  automobile  manufactur- 


of  the  familiar  black  paint  used  for 
motor  surfacing  await  them. 

Dipping  the  Fenders 
Then  an  expert  seizes  a fender  from 
the  top  of  the  stack,  raises  it  aloft, 
gives  it  a hasty  inspection,  and  quickly 
slips  the  big  frame  well  down  into  the 
paint.  He  brings  it  up,  dripping  and 
sticky,  and  hangs  it  by  a convenient 
bend  at  one  end  on  a wire  rope, 
stretched  the  length  of  the  dipping 
room  for  this  purpose. 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

To  see  the  big,  newly  dipped  fenders 
hanging  in  endless  rows  from  the  wire 
cables  reminds  the  visitor  of  so  many 
sides  of  beef,  still  dripping  and  gory, 
and  dark  from  the  shadows,  on  their 
way  to  the  cooling  rooms  of  a big 
modern  slaughter  house. 

When  all  but  dry,  the  fenders  are 
given  a second  dipping.  Actual  drying 
is  accomplished  in  a huge  electric  oven 
nearby,  which  takes  care  of  quantities 
of  fenders  at  a time. 

Not  all  the  parts  of  the  modern  auto- 
mobile lend  themselves  so  readily  to 
dipping,  or  similar  forms  of  painting, 
however. 

Radiator  frames,  for  example,  retain 
their  paint  much  better  when  applied 
by  compressed  air,  or  the  spray  ma- 
chine. Particularly  where  an  object 
is  to  receive  several  coats  of  paint  has 
it  been  found  better,  and  cheaper,  to 
make  use  of  the  spray. 

In  spray  painting  radiator  frames  a 
specially  designed  table  is  employed, 
fitted  at  one  end  with  a large,  shell- 
shaped metal  shield  to  catch  the  sur- 
plus spray.  The  man  in  charge  of  this 
branch  of  the  work  takes  from  a roller 
cart  the  topmost  form,  adjusts  it  in 
position  in  the  bowl  of  the  shell  form, 
and  holds  it  firmly  with  his  left  hand 
while  steadying  it  against  the  wall  of 
the  bowl.  Sometimes  the  frame  is  sus- 
pended from  a hook  above  the  bowl. 

With  proficiency  born  of  long  experi- 
ence he  applies  the  liquid  spray  rap- 
idly here,  there  and  everywhere,  reach- 
ing every  nook  and  corner  of  the  ob- 
ject. And  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell,  the  frame  is  fully  painted  and 
on  its  way  to  another  part  of  the  plant. 


Richard  A.  Moore,  manager  of  Ben- 
jamin Moore  & Co.,  paint  manufactur- 
ers, has  been  appointed  a member  of 
the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners. He  is  also  a member  of 
the  Municipal  Board  Commission  and 
chairman  of  the  Business  Men’s  Com- 
mittee on  Constructive  Legislation. 


Auto  Painting — Dipping  the  Fenders 


ing  factories  are  nothing  more  than 
big  assembling  plants,  in  which  are 
put  together  the  many  parts  purchased 
from  different  manufacturers  else- 
where, it  follows  that  each  of  those 
parts,  in  turn,  must  have  been  painted 
or  enamelled  by  their  makers,  in  order 
to  meet  competition. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  makers 
of  automobile  parts — fenders,  radiator 
frames  and  the  like  especially — will 
employ  quick  and  effective  methods 
for  painting  their  products,  to  save 
time  and  labor,  and  so  increase  the 
actual  gains  from  sales. 

Down  Cincinnati  way,  one  large  con- 
cern, the  W.  H.  Lawson  Co.,  makes  a 
specialty,  almost,  of  producing  high 
grade  fenders  for  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular makes  of  automobiles. 

In  shaping  and  turning  the  fenders, 
the  metals  sheets  are  fed  between  the 
bits  of  a gigantic  stamper,  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  anywhere,  and 
probably  the  only  one  of  such  size  used 
for  fender  ends.  This  concern  is  the 
only  one  that  stamps  the  edges  of  the 
fenders,  before  subjecting  them  to 
painting. 

After  the  edges  have  thus  been  ham- 
mered as  smooth  as  possible,  the  fen- 
ders are  conveyed  to  the  painting 
room  on  little  carts,  where  huge  vats 


Auto  Painting — Spraying  the  Radiators 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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The  Proof  of  the  Material 

is  in 

TRYING  IT 

( Extracts  from  a fetv  of  the  letters  received  rvith  our  Questionnaire  to  Master 
Painters,  in  December  issue  The  Painters  Magazine.) 

From  Montclair,  N.  ]. — “I  have  made  a careful  study  with  your  Oils  and  my  jobs  are  turned  out  most  sat- 
isfactory and  lasting  to  my  customers,  who  are  very  pleased.  I am  writing  this  because  I feel  there  are  painters 
who  are  not  making  a study  of  their  work  with  your  Oil  for  best  results.” 

One  from  Olean,  N.  Y. — “I  have  used  Sipe’s  Oils,  etc.,  for  the  last  ten  years  and  don’t  seem  to  know  just 
how  to  get  along  without  their  goods  in  my  shop.  I have  recommended  them  to  everyone  who  has  asked  my 
opinion.” 

From  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — “I  am  using  nothing  but  Sipe’s  AA  Extra  and  raw  linseed  oil,  half  and  half.  I 
have  no  trouble  with  my  paint,  using  same  inside  and  outside;  also  use  Sipe’s  for  filling  and  staining,  and  have 
the  first  job  to  fall  down  on  me  yet.  I am  doing  my  own  oil  mixing,  and  I am  always  sure  I make  as  good  1 coat 
jobs  as  2 coat  jobs,  and  they  will  stand  any  inspection.” 

From  The  Dalles,  Ore. — “We  have  been  using  your  products  for  the  past  ten  years  and  think  them  very 
superior  goods.  Send  us  all  the  latest  helps  as  to  their  use.” 

From  White  Plains,  N.  Y. — “I  had  never  used  your  products  before  this  past  year,  as  I always  have  ad- 
hered to  the  methods  taught  in  my  younger  years  and  proved  successful.  One  doesn’t  like  to  depart  from  his  ideas 
of  best  results  until  shown  a better  one.  I have  determined  to  my  full  satisfaction  that  your  Japan  Oil  AA. 
Extra  is  a very  great  and  useful  article  to  any  painter  who  follows  your  chart.  I had  heard  of  your  Oils  from 
local  painters,  but  believed  in  following  my  regular  way  until  I saw  several  jobs  done  by  two  of  our  best  deco- 
rators, and  that  convinced  me  I could  improve,  so  got  several  gallons  from  my  competitors  and  tried  it  out  to  my 
full  satisfaction.  Now  I am  a convert  and  have  bought  it  by  the  barrel,  and  I shall  place  orders  this  spring  for 
more  of  your  Enameloil  and  AA  Extra.  I am  very  grateful  to  my  friends  for  their  co-operation  in  converting 
me  to  a better  product  that  means  so  much  to  the  public  at  large.” 

A Trial  of 

SIPE’S  MECHANICAL  LINE 
for  MASTER  PAINTERS 

has  convinced  others  of  its  great  usefulness  for  many  purposes  and  for  better  results. 

Give  it  a tryout  and  surprise  yourself. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFERS  TO  NEW  USERS 


James  B.  Sipe  & Company,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet,  PAINT  ENGINEERING,  as  applied  to  Exterior  House  Painting;  also  Hand 
Eook,  Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  AA  Extra  and  Chart  of  Exterior  Oil  Paints;  also  send  information  about  your  Special 
Introductory  Offers. 

Name Business 

Street Town State 

P12  Attach  Your  Business  Card  or  Letterhead  to  this  Coupon. 
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The  Trade  Schools  of  America 

A.  H.  M.  ROGERS 

In  Charge  of  the  Class  in  Painting  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Public  Schools 


(Paper  read  at  the  Thirty-Seventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  Asso- 
ciation of  Hew  York  State,  Rochester, 
Jan.  16-18.) 

T IS  NOT  my  intention  to  deal  with 
the  history  or  the  development  of 
industrial  education.  These  are  very 
important  subjects,  but  they  have  been 
duly  discussed  at  previous  conven- 
tions. 

What  I would  like  to  bring  before 
you  are  some  of  the  conditions  which 
influence  the  success  or  otherwise  of 
our  trade  schools,  and  which  have  a 
great  bearing  upon  the  type  of  boy 
choosing  the  industrial  part  of  our  ed- 
ucational system. 

If  you  are  interested  in  educational 
matters,  you  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  number  and  frequency  of  the  crit- 
icisms of  our  American  educational 
system.  Mr.  Edison  had  quite  a lot  to 
say  about  this  a few  weeks  ago,  and 
incidentally  brought  down  the  wrath 
of  certain  educationalists  upon  his 
head. 

We  frequently  find  articles  and  ed- 
itorials in  the  daily  press,  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
their  children  are  not  getting  a square 
deal,  and  are  not  being  trained  in  a 
way  to  fit  them  to  face  the  stern  real- 
ities of  life. 

In  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  for  De- 
cember appeared  the  first  of  a series  of 
articles  written  by  Charles  A.  Selden 
on  American  Schools.  If  his  state- 
ments are  correct,  and  I do  not  see 
any  reason  to  doubt  them,  it  would 
seem  that  though  we  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  last  twenty  years,  we 
have  still  much  to  do,  much  to  de- 
velop. 

But  what  do  these  criticisms  amount 
to — what  effect  are  they  likely  to  have? 
They  are,  I think,  a very  healthy  sign. 
The  press  is  careful  to  be  just  a little 
ahead  of  public  opinion.  So  we  may 
take  it  that  the  public  are  awakening 
to  their  responsibilities;  they  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  national  pros- 
perity depends  upon  sound  and  suit- 
able training.  They  are  demanding 
more  schools,  better  schools,  and  a 
more  definitely  specialized  education, 
so  that  a boy  may  make  a choice  of 
vocation  at  an  early  age,  and  connect 
up  with  that  particular  department  in 
our  school  system  which  will  give  him 
that  special  knowledge  necessary  to 
a proper  understanding  of  that  voca- 
tion. 

There  is  in  many  schools  what  an 
efficiency  expert  would  call  “too  much 
lost  motion.”  The  individual  pupil 
does  not  receive  sufficient  consider- 
ation— which  is  strange  when  we  stop 
to  consider  that  the  product  of  our 
school  system  is,  or  should  be,  an  in- 
telligent pupil  with  all  the  earmarks 


of  a good  citizen.  There  is  also  the  de- 
mand for  better  teachers,  and  for  the 
supplementary  training  of  teachers  in 
service. 

Lack  °f  Trade  Training 

That  eighty  per  cent  of  the  boys  leav- 
ing school  and  entering  industry  do  so 
without  any  trade  knowledge  is  a se- 
rious problem,  and  is  a matter  which 
if  allowed  to  continue  must  of  neces- 
sity have  a bad  influence  on  our  in- 
dustries. 

Rochester  is  making  a determined 
effort  to  solve  this  problem.  She  is 
giving  through  the  medium  of  her 
junior  high  schools  an  efficient  and 
practical  form  of  specialized  educa- 
tion, so  arranged  as  to  fit  the  needs  of 
all  groups  of  her  citizens. 

We  have  two  of  these  schools  in  op- 
eration at  the  present  time,  and  two 
others  in  course  of  building.  When 
these  are  finished  all  four  sections  of 
the  city  will  be  catered  for. 

Connected  with  each  school  are  well 
equipped  shops,  including  mill,  cab- 
inet shop,  gas  engine  shop,  machine 
shop,  electricity,  sheet  metal,  print- 
ing, pattern  making  and  painting  and 
decorating  departments. 

The  slogan  of  the  Rochester  schools 
is  “Equal  chances  for  all.”  Therefore 
these  junior  high  schools  are  truly 
cosmopolitan  in  character.  Those  boys 
intending  to  go  straight  into  industry 
upon  graduation,  those  taking  a com- 
mercial course,  and  those  preparing 
for  high  school  and  college  are  all  re- 
ceiving their  training  in  the  same 
building,  and  have  one  common  meet- 
ing ground,  the  school  assembly.  There 
is  no  class  distinction,  as  is  so  often 
found  between  high  school  and  trade 
school  pupils.  The  curriculum  is  made 
sufficiently  elastic  to  enable  any  boy 
to  move  over,  if  he  finds  he  has  made 
a wrong  choice,  with  the  least  possible 
loss  of  time  to  his  studies. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  cosmopol- 
itan atmosphere  in  our  schools  is  the 
lesson  of  the  dignity  of  labor  which  it 
has  taught  to  those  pupils  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  trades,  as  all  pupils,  aca- 
demic or  otherwise,  must  spend  some 
of  their  time  in  the  shops. 

Six  years  ago  we  had  very  few  boys 
who  elected  the  industrial  course,  and 
these  few  were  to  a large  extent  men- 
tally slow.  Our  shops  now  are  full  to 
capacity — in  fact,  we  have  a waiting 
list — and  the  boys  now  training  in  the 
shops  are  just  as  bright  and  intelli- 
gent as  those  of  any  other  department. 
Some  of  the  highest  positions  in  our 
student  government  are  held  by  boys 
of  the  industrial  section. 

Another  happy  result  has  been  the 
re-educating  of  our  grade  teachers. 
They  realize  now,  as  never  before,  the 
greater  opportunities  offered  by  the  in- 
dustries, than  their  old  favorites,  the 
office  stool  and  the  bank  counter.  They 
know  that  intelligent  vocational  guid- 
ance, though  it  may  not  have  as  its 
goal  the  White  House — which  has  al- 
ways been  a 30,000,000  to  one  chance — 
certainly  opens  up  to  our  boys  many 
of  the  choice  positions  in  industry. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all'-fc.^^ ' 


We  have  in  New  York  State  18  unit 
trade  schools,  found  in  nine  cities.  The 
number  of  students  attending  these 
schools,  considering  the  number  of 
boys  of  trade  school  age,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  very  satisfactory.  In  Rochester 
we  have  a boy  population  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  and  fifteen  of  about  6,000, 
yet  in  the  strictly  vocational  or  trade 
classes  in  our  junior  high  schools  we 
have  less  than  500  boys. 

Problem  of  the  Boys 

As  I see  it,  the  problem  we  have 
to  face  with  these  boys  is:  Are  we 

going  to  train  them  for  a trade — that 
is,  are  we  going  to  give  them  the 
straight  bread  and  butter  stuff,  so  that 
they  may  go  directly  into  a shop  as  a 
profit  earning  worker — or  are  we  go- 
ing to  consider  the  dignity  of  labor, 
the  uplifting  of  the  trade,  and  several 
other  similar  phrases  that  we  are 
fond  of  using,  and  train  these  few 
boys  that  come  into  our  trade  schools 
for  trade  leadership? 

Are  we  going  to  put  into  their  hands 
and  minds  such  skill  and  intelligent 
reasoning,  that  will  enable  them  to 
force  their  way  to  the  front,  to  inspire 
them  to  high  trade  ideals,  so  that  in 
years  to  come,  when  they  join  the 
ranks  of  the  master  painters,  they 
will  be  a credit  to  the  trade,  and  to 
those  who  have  acted  as  their  guide 
and  councilor? 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  small 
numbers  joining  the  painter’s  classes 
in  many  trade  schools  is  because  we 
try  to  train  the  boy  especially  for  the 
occupation  of  house  painter,  instead  of 
using  this  as  our  base,  and  educating 
him  to  see  that  from  a thorough  un- 
derstanding of  these  fundamental 
principles  he  r-ay  aspire  to  become 
anything  in  the  wide,  wide  world  of 
art. 

But  I can  imagine  some  one  saying: 
“If  you  give  this  broad  training  and 
implant  these  ideals,  the  boys  you 
train  are  too  good  for  us;  they  have 
ideas  beyond  the  type  of  work  we  are 
doing.”  Is  anything  too  good  for  the 
craft?  The  craft  does  not  stand  where 
we  would  like  to  see  it,  and  as  I view 
it  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  raise  it 
to  its  rightful  position  is  to  make  the 
training  within  our  schools  so  inter- 
esting and  inspiring  that  the  bright, 
intellectual,  and  ambitious  fellows  will 
be  attracted  to  it.  And  what  is  of 
still  greater  importance,  parents,  in- 
cluding master  painters,  will  give  their 
sons  permission  to  take  up  this  work. 

Often  we  have  read  in  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  that  the  course  of  study 
should  consist  of  seventy-five  per  cent 
practical  work  and  twenty-five  per  cent 
related  book  work.  Please  note,  “re- 
lated” book  work.  Along  such  lines 
failure  lies.  In  my  opinion,  the  dis- 
ciples of  such  a system  have,  to  quote 
one  of  our  university  professors, 
“emptied  the  baby  with  the  bath.” 

They  have  lost  sight  of  what  is 
after  all  the  biggest  thing  in  indus- 
trial education.  I mean  the  training 
of  the  reasoning  faculties,  the  spirit  of 
co-operation,  team  work,  straightfor- 
ward honesty  in  competition,  person- 
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INVEST  NOW 

In  Save  the  Surface  Campaign 


DURING  the  war  you  were 
asked  to  invest  in  Liberty 
Bonds.  You  did  invest  — gladly. 
It  was  a good  investment.  You  were 
a part  of  the  nation,  so  you  did 
your  bit  to  help  the  nation  achieve 
its  wartime  objective. 

The  Paint  and  Varnish  business  of 
which  you  are  also  a part,  and  from 
which  you  get  your  income,  is  con- 
ducting a movement  which  concerns 
you  closely. 

As  you  know,  the  Paint  and  Var- 
nish trade  has  declared  that  it  will 
"make  1922  the  greatest  paint  and 
varnish  year.”  In  order  to  bring 
this  about,  every  firm  and  every  in- 
dividual whose  living  depends  on 
the  sale  of  paint  and  varnish,  is 
asked  to  INVEST  in  the  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign. 

We  think  the  great  majority  of  Master 
Painters  will  say,  “That’s  great.  I’m 
for  anything  that  boosts  paint  and 
varnish.  The  more  paint  and  varnish 
people  use,  as  a result  of  Save  the 
Surface  advertising,  the  more  surfaces 
I stand  to  cover  during  1922.  If  my 
money  will  spread  the  Save  the  Surface 
idea  and  help  to  make  1922  the  great- 
est paint  and  varnish  year,  count  me  in.” 

Save  the  Surface  Campaign 
is  Making  Good 

Let  us  remind  you  that  the  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign  is  making  good.  It 


has  been  making  good  for  more  than 
three  years.  Its  1921  record  was  so  very 
good  that  paint  and  varnish  sales  were 
held  to  a higher  level  than  that  reached 
by  any  other  industry  in  the  building 
trades.  You  had  a pretty  good  1921 
business,  didn’t  you? 

1922  is  going  to  beat  1921  by  a wide 
margin.  The  whole  trade,  to  the  last 
man,  is  out  to  "make  1922  the  greatest 
paint  and  varnish  year.”  This  is  easy  to 
talk  about,  but  not  so  easy  to  do.  It  will 
take  a world  of  enthusiasm  and 
planning  and  downright  hard  work. 
And  of  course,  enough  money  to  do  the 
job  right. 

“Save  the  Surface”  advertising  is  now 
reaching  five  million  homes — some  of 
them  once  a month  and  some  of  them 
not  oftener  than  once  every  two 
months.  We  must  reach  a larger  pro- 
portion of  the  twenty-six  million  homes, 
and  reach  them  oftener  if  we  are  to 
“Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and 
Varnish  Year.” 

That  is  why  we  are  asking  every  pro- 
ducer and  manufacturer,  every  maker 
of  brushes  and  cans,  every  paint  jobber 
and  every  dealer,  to  invest  in  the  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign.  But  the  picture 
is  not  complete  without  the  master 


painter.  Your  financial  support  is  neces- 
sary if  the  1922  objective  is  to  be  won. 

"How  much?” 

"One  Dollar,”— "Or  more!” 

"Well”,  you  say,  "I  want  to  invest — of 
course.  I want  to  do  my  part — but  just 
how  much  do  you  want?” 

Just  One  Dollar — or  more — as  you  feel 
inclined.  That  dollar  will  come  back  to 
you  hundreds  of  times  over  in  1922, 
thanks  to  your  own  efforts  and  to  the 
pulling  power  of  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign. 

No  investment  that  you  can  make  in 
1922  will  bring  you  in  greater  returns 
than  this  Dollar  which  you  invest  in  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign— "one  of 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  programs 
of  publicity  ever  produced  by  American 
business,”  as  somebody  has  called  it. 

Invest  in  the  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign and  get  others  to  invest.  Take 
this  up  in  your  local  Master  Painters’ 
Association.  Urge  the  appointment  of 
a Save  the  Surface  Committee  to  co- 
operate in  making  1922  the  greatest 
painting  year  in  your  community. 

If  you  belong  to  a Master  Painters’ 
Association,  send  this  coupon  to  the 
Secretary.  Otherwise,  mail  it  to  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  507  The 
Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


r 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

(Send  at  least  $1.00) 

SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN^  507  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia 

I hereby  enclose  the  sum  of  $ , as  my  investment  in  the  Save  the  Surface 

Campaign  for  1922. 

(Signed)  Name 

Street 

City 
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SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN,  507  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ality,  and  all  that  goes  to  build  up 
good  citizenship. 

We  all  know  the  apprenticeship 
system  is  dead  and  gone,  and  for  many 
things  we  are  not  sorry;  but  we  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
the  trade  school  can  take  its  place.  The 
big  lesson  we  have  to  learn  is,  the 
trade  school  is  organized  for  the  good 
of  the  boy,  and  not  to  relieve  the  em- 
ployer of  any  of  his  responsibilities,  or 
provide  him  with  ready  made  me- 
chanics. Our  duty  as  instructor  is  to 
the  boy  first  and  all  the  time. 

Course  of  Study 

The  course  of  study  should  be  built 
up  on  the  elements  of  the  trade.  In 
the  painter’s  class,  for  instance,  the 
boy  should  be  taught  the  necessity 
of  sound  preparation,  correct  methods 
of  paint  mixing,  the  application  of 
paints,  varnishes,  etc.  The  skill  of 
aplying  these  materials,  which  only 
comes  by  long  and  constant  practise, 
must  to  a great  extent  be  left  for  the 
first  few  months  the  boy  is  at  the 
trade.  Technical  knowledge,  those 
things  that  employers  have  not  the 
time  to  attend  to,  must  form  the  major 
part  of  the  course. 

By  technical  knowledge  I mean  such 
supplementary  trade  knowledge  as: 
The  origin  and  preparation  of  raw 
materials;  the  manufacture  of  lead, 
zinc,  and  the  artificial  pigments;  the 
testing  of  pigments  for  covering  pow- 
er, tinting  strength,  and  purity;  the 
chemical  action  of  one  pigment  on  an- 
other; how  to  test  for  bleeding  colors, 
and  how  to  overcome  them;  the  prep- 
aration of  turpentine  and  linseed  oil, 
and  how  to  gauge  their  quality. 

Dryers  and  their  chemical  action; 
temperatures  and  humidity  and  their 
action  on  paints  and  varnishes;  the 
scientific  use  of  color  (Munsell  sys- 
tem); the  elements  of  good  design; 
letter  construction,  spacing  and  lay- 
outs; the  making  and  use  of  stencils; 
graining,  marbling,  and  gilding  on 
wood  and  glass;  also  bookkeeping,  and 
correct  methods  of  estimating. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  our 
pupils  must  know  if  they  are  to  be- 
come master  craftsmen. 

Capable  Teachers  Needed 

And  here  I suppose  is  where  we 
come  up  against  the  first  difficulty  in 
the  organization  of  a class  for  paint- 
ers and  decorators.  Where  can  we  find 
a teacher  capable  of  handling  these 
subjects,  plus  teaching  ability?  There 
are  very  few  of  our  best  mechanics 
who  are  able  to  impart  their  knowl- 
edge to  others. 

So  I would  suggest,  if  you  desire 
to  organize  a successful  painter’s  class, 
first  find  your  all-round  tradesman.  He 
must  have  good  personality,  a good 
educational  background.  Then  place 
him  in  a special  teacher  training  class, 
such  as  those  provided  by  the  State, 
where  he  can  be  instructed  in  the  cor- 
rect methods  of  teaching,  the  prep- 
aration of  instruction  sheets,  adolescent 
psychology,  and  all  the  other  things 
that  can  rightfully  be  called  the 
, teacher’s  tools. 

In  my  four  years  as  instructor  in  one 
of  these  classes,  we  have  had  only  two 
men  qualify  as  instructors  from  the 
painting  industry.  One  was  an  inte- 
rior decorator,  and  the  other  a sign 
painter.  I have  had  superintendents 
from  other  cities  say:  “We  would 

gladly  start  a class  for  painting  and 


decorating,  if  we  could  only  find  a 
qualified  teacher.” 

Would  it  be  possible  to  select  twelve 
or  fifteen  likely  men  from  various 
cities  and  get  them  interested  in  this 
work?  A spcial  class  could  be  formed 
in  some  convenient  center,  where  they 
could  receive  their  training  and  qual- 
ify for  the  State  diploma. 

Where  we  find  a man  failing  as  an 
instructor  of  some  industrial  subject, 
it  is  seldom  through  lack  of  trade 
knowledge,  but  ignorance  of  the  best 
methods  of  putting  over  his  subject  to 
his  pupils. 

To  take  a man  straight  from  a trade 
and  place  him  before  a class  of  boys,  is 
not  fair  either  to  him  or  his  pupils, 
and  it  is  generally  the  latter  who  suf- 
fer most. 

Conclusions 

The  points  I wish  to  leave  with  you 
are  these: 

All  boys  should  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  various  trades  during  their 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

There  should  be  facilities  for  boys 
joining  a trade  preparatory  class  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  in  a junior  high 
school. 

After  two  years  of  such  trade  train- 
ing in  a junior  high  school,  he  should 
be  passed  up  to  a central  trade  school, 
where  the  very  best  of  teachers  and 
equipment  should  be  available. 

The  instructor  should  be  carefully 
chosen  for  his  personality,  trade  skill, 
and  technical  knowledge,  and  should 
not  meet  a class  until  he  had  received 
satisfactory  training  as  a teacher. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  de- 
signed to  promote  and  inspire  high 
trade  ideals,  good  American  citizen- 
ship, and  a sound  understanding  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  trade,  to- 
gether with  a practical  knowledge  of 
the  upper  branches  of  the  industry. 

Also  I would  have  you  remember 
that  you  are  dealing  with  boys  of  the 
adolescent  period,  and  the  chief  func- 
tion of  this  period  is  the  creation  of 
ideals  and  the  development  of  special 
characteristics. 

With  these,  if  you  are  fortunate  in 
having  a broad  minded  superintendent 
as  we  are  here  in  Rochester,  who  will 
place  specialized  education  within  the 
reach  of  all,  there  should  be  no  reason 
for  a dearth  of  pupils  in  your  classes. 

The  right  type  of  boy  will  elect  the 
industrial  course,  if  the  right  type  of 
instruction  is  given.  You  cannot  fool 
a boy.  If  he  finds  that  the  instruction 
in  any  class  is  giving  him  only  limited 
possibilities  for  his  future,  he  will 
transfer  to  another — and  who  would 
blame  him? 

Come  out  to  the  Washington  Junior 
High  School  and  see  what  we  are  do- 
ing for  yourselves.  Come  and  offer  us 
your  constructive  criticism.  I think 
you  will  find  much  of  interest.  In  our 
two  painters’  classes,  the  first  and 
senior  groups,  we  have  18  in  the  first 
and  19  in  the  senior. 

I saw  in  the  Magazine  that  the  Con- 
necticut master  painters  passed  a 
resolution  on  Oct.  28  last,  “That  we  go 
on  record  as  favoring  and  advocating 
pre-vocational  education  in  our  public 
schools.”  I say,  “Bravo,  Connecticut!” 
They,  like  Rochester,  are  attacking  the 
problem  of  trade  training  in  a sound, 
practical  and  common  sense  manner. 


The  fellow  who  buys  near-beer  cer- 
tainly has  no  kick  a-coming. 


Philly  Dealers  Organize 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s 
Club,  who  brought  them  together  for 
the  purpose,  thirty-six  paint  and  allied 
dealers  of  Philadelphia,  after  a most 
enthusiastic  meeting  in  January,  or- 
ganized the  Save  the  Surface  Dealers’ 
Association  of  Philadelphia. 

The  list  of  dealers  who  formed  the 
association  are  as  follows,  some  of 
them  having  two  and  three  represen- 
tatives: Max  Buten,  J.  M.  Chappel, 

J.  Harry  Cox,  George  P.  Darrow,  Dis- 
kan  Paint  Co.,  Pelton-Sibley  Co., 
Finnaren  & Haley,  Gardner  & Cald- 
walder,  C.  L.  Gillingham,  Jefferson 
Paint  & Varnish  Co.,  Central  Light  & 
Paint  Co.,  Kahn  Bros.,  Leighton  & 
McMullin,  Margloin  Paint  Store, 
Charles  Maurer,  Louis  Pelstring,  Ar- 
thur W.  Riegel,  B.  F.  Shinn,  Turpsene 
Manufacturing  Co.,  James  Wolf  & Co., 
T.  P.  Wright  Co.,  Falls  Hardware  Co., 
George  M.  Croup,  John  Clarke,  Beck 
Co.,  Burhanna  & Wilson,  Schwemmer 
Hardware  Co.,  Kline  Co.,  Rinault  Co., 
and  Samuel  H.  French  & Co. 

A list  of  the  officers  and  other  in- 
formation will  be  found  elsewhere,  in 
the  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sales- 
men’s Club. 


IGNORANCE  AND  BLISS 

The  minister  had  preached  a fine 
sermon  on  the  beauties  of  married  life. 
Two  old  Irish  women  coming  out  of 
church  were  heard  commenting  upon 
his  address. 

“ ’Tis  a fine  sermon  his  reverence 
would  be  after  givin’  us,”  said  Bridget. 

“It  is  indade,”  replied  Maggie,  “and 
I wish  I knew  as  little  about  the  mat- 
ter as  he  does.” 


Stencil  Design — the  God  Gopa 
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Save  Your  Back 

Don’t  get  down  on  your  knees  to  sand  floors — just  tack  a piece  of 
sand  paper  around  a Johnson  Weighted  Brush — this  method  is  bet- 
ter and  easier.  You  need  a Weighted  Brush  on  almost  every  job — 
for  sanding  new  floors  before  filling  them — for  sanding  off  plaster 
and  mortar  spots — for  polishing  Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax.  Have 
you  a good  Weighted  Brush — one  that  will  do  the  work  with  the 
least  effort?  If  not,  you  will  certainly  be  interested  in  this  offer  of 
a Scientifically  Balanced,  Heavy,  Weighted  Brush,  absolutely  free. 

JOHNSON’S 

WEIGHTED  BRUSH 


ADDRESS 


The  polishing  surface  is  6^"  x 9 — made  of 
the  finest  bristles,  firmly  embedded  in  a thor- 
oughly cured  wood  block.  It  has  a heavy  felt 
band  all  around  to  protect  base-boards  and 
furniture.  The  handle  is  smooth  and  long. 
Scientifically  balanced  to  give  the  best  results 
with  the  least  work. 

How  to  Get  It  FREE 

The  retail  value  of  this  Brush  is  $7.00.  For 
a limited  time  we  will  furnish  it  free  to  master 
painters  with  a small  introductory  order 
of  Johnson’s  Artistic  Wood  Finishes — Per - 

fectone  Undercoat  and  Enamel  — Floor 
Varnish — Sani-Spar  Varnish,  etc.  If  you 
are  interested  fill  out  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon.  Do  it  today. 


s---— ------ 

■ S.  C.  JOHNSON  & SON, 


‘‘The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities” 

P.  M. — 3.  RACINE,  WIS. 

(Canadian  Factory,  Brantford) 

We  are  interested  in  securing  one  of  your 
Weighted  Brushes  free.  Please  advise  us  of 
your  plan. 

NAME  


We  Buy  Paints  From 
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Does  a Good  Reputation  Pay 

JOHN  LINGARD 


the  Painter? 


(Paper  read  at  the  Thirty-First  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Society  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  Jan.  10-12.) 

The  question,  “Does  a good  reputa- 
tion pay  the  master  painter?”  is  one 
that  may  be  answered  yes  or  no,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  reputation 
involved,  or  the  viewpoint  of  the  per- 
son making  the  answer. 

Personally,  I can  say  most  emphati- 
cally, that  a good  reputation  does  pay 
— not  only  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
in  the  satisfaction  that  one  obtains 
when  he  has  positive  evidence  that 
his  good  reputation  was  a prime  fac- 
tor in  securing  work  for  which  he  was 
a competitor. 

The  dictionary  defines  reputation  as 
“public  estimation  of  a person’s  char- 
acter, repute,  credit,  honor,  good  name, 
character  by  report,  in  a good  or  had 
sense.”  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that 
reputation  may  be  good  or  bad.  We 
are  speaking  of  a good  reputation.  A 
bad  reputation  condemns  itself. 

Our  old  friend.  William  Shakes- 
peare. tells  us  of  the  soldier  “seeking 
the  bubble  reputation,  e’en  at  the  can- 
non’s mouth.”  To  many,  reputation  is 
a bubble,  a thing  to  he  lightly  con- 
sidered; hut  the  master  painter,  who 
by  years  of  honest  dealing  acquires  a 
good  reputation,  should  not  value  it 
lightly.  The  Bible  says  that  “A  good 
name  is  better  than  great  riches,”  and 
a man  can  leave  his  family  no  better 
legacy  than  a good  name. 

A man’s  reputation  for  doing  honest 
work  often  secures  for  him  a contract 
otherwise  unobtainable.  There  are 
yet  a few  of  the  old-fashioned  house 
owners  who  inquire  about  the  ability 
and  honesty  of  those  who  seek  con- 
tracts for  painting  and  decorating, 
and  the  lowest  man  is  not  always 
selected  by  such  people  to  perform 
their  work. 

The  Commercial  Viewpoint 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  in  this 
materialistic  and  commercial  age,  the 
difference  of  a few  dollars  in  an  esti- 
mate may  give  the  contract  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  regardless  of  his  ability 
or  reputation.  A master  painter  may 
do  work  for  a family  or  firm  for  years 
without  complaint  from  his  custom- 
ers; yet  when  a job  of  some  size  is  to 
be  done,  they  may  secure  estimates 
from  half  a dozen  firms  of  more  or 
less  savory  reputation,  and  the  faith- 
ful and  honest  man  may  be  put  lightly 
aside  and  the  work  given  to  the  low- 
est bidder.  This  is  one  of  the  facts 
that  suggested  the  'title  of  this  paper. 

It  does  not  always  follow  that  the 
lowest  bidder  is  necessarily  too  low 
in  price,  and  an  honest  man,  even 
though  he  submits  this  low  bid,  may 
do  the  work  according  to  the  specifica- 
tions, although  he  may  lose  money  by 
so  doing;  yet  if  he  is  wise,  he  will 
be  caught  in  this  situation  only  once. 
Every  job  should  show  a profit,  or 
one’s  reputation  will  soon  become  im- 
paired. 

One’s  reputation  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  his  financial  standing, 
and  the  credit  of  any  master  painter 
is  best  maintained  by  using  it  as  little 
as  possible,  and  then  meeting  all  his 


obligations  promptly;  if  possible,  dis- 
counting his  bills. 

A wise  master  painter  will  not  haz- 
ard his  reputation  by  accepting  unver- 
ified statements  of  the  traveling 
salesman,  and  applying  coatings  of 
new  and  marvelous  compounds  to  the 
outside  of  building.  While  such  mate- 
rials may  have  merit  in  themselves, 
when  applied  over  different  pigments 
they  may  develop  all  sorts  of  trouble, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  master 
painter  may  be  greatly  injured.  When 
a master  painter  has  by  long  years  of 
experience  learned  the  value  of  cer- 
tain pigments,  he  is  not  wise  to  change 
his  methods  and  adopt  new  formulas, 
unless  he  has  positive  evidence  that 
the  new  methods  are  superior  to  his 
own. 

Associations  Aid  Reputation 

There  is  one  thing  that  as  an  asso- 
ciation man  I certainly  believe  adds 
to  the  reputation  of  any  master 
painter,  and  that  is,  to  be  associated 
with  his  fellows  for  the  uplift  of  the 
trade.  He  should  bring  into  the  as- 
sociation all  his  knowledge  and  ability, 
and  endeavor  by  force  of  example  to 
impart  it  to  others.  Don’t  expect  to 


A /TANY  a workman  who  has  spent 
hours  using  tools  to  remove  asphalt 
from  joints  between  concrete  slabs,  or 
from  concrete  surfaces,  might  have 
saved  himself  all  this  labor  through 
the  simple  expedient  of  pouring  gaso- 
line over  the  asphalt  and  then  setting 
fire  to  it.  This  is  a rapid  method,  far 
cheaper  than  the  other  slow  process, 
and  one  that  does  not  damage  the 
concrete. 

To  remove  all  of  the  old  asphalt 
may  call  for  the  repeated  application 
of  the  gasoline.  It  is  of  course  far  bet- 
ter and  safer  to  repeat  the  process, 


receive  from  others  what  you  are  un- 
willing to  give  to  them.  Not  only  is 
reputation  to  be  gained  in  this  way, 
but  there  is  a satisfaction  of  knowing 
personally  your  competitors  and  meet- 
ing them  on  a common  level,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  business  you  may 
transact. 

The  aid  and  assistance  given  by 
members  of  your  local  or  State  asso- 
ciation in  times  of  sickness  or 
adversity  is  not  excelled  by  that  of 
any  fraternal  association  of  any  kind 
or  name.  This  reputation  is  worth 
having,  and  can  only  he  maintained 
by  each  and  every  member  of  our  State 
society  doing  his  best  to  he  honest  and 
capable  himself,  and  to  carefully  re- 
gard his  own  reputation,  and  not 
destroy  by  any  act  of  his  the  reputa- 
tion of  others. 

To  sum  up: 

A good  reputation  pays. 

It  is  acquired  hy  doing  good  work. 

It  is  maintained  hy  honest  dealing. 

It  may  he  sacrificed  hy  unwise  experi- 
ments. 

Acquire  a good  reputation. 

Then  live  up  to  it. 


instead  of  trying  to  do  it  all  at  once. 
It  is  necessary  to  avoid  a continuous 
fire  or  the  concrete  will  be  damaged. 

Great  care  must  he  taken,  if  this 
method  is  used,  in  concrete  reservoirs 
that  are  covered  with  wooden  roofs. 
Plenty  of  ventilation  must  be  pro- 
vided before  the  gasoline  is  used. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows 
the  method  of  removing  several  tons 
of  asphalt  from  a reservoir  surface. 
In  this  particular  case  one  man  was 
able  in  two  days  to  remove  a half-inch 
coating  of  asphalt  from  a surface  area 
of  15,000  square  feet.  This  treatment 
left  the  surface  perfectly  clean. 


How  to  Clean  Concrete  with  Burning  Gasoline 

George  F.  Paul 


Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  find  Varnish  year 


as  the  first  step  toward  g/doubling  the  industry  by  191b 
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Sonmar 

absolutely  pure 


N enlarged  plant,  with  improved 
and  increased  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  insure  a product  of  unvarying  high 
quality,  Hammar  White  Lead  today 
represents  the  highest  type  of  Old 
Dutch  Process  lead  ever  manufactured 
for  the  painting  industry. 

Write  us  for  name  of  nearest  jobbing 
distributor. 


HAMMAR  BROS. 
WHITE  LEAD  GO. 

2119  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Market  Prices  — a Guide  to  Buyers 

Prices  quoted  under  this  heading  are  those  charged  to  Master  Painters,  and 
represent  New  York  Market  Prices,  corrected  to  the  first  of  the  current  month 


A FEW  manufacturers  of  mixed 
paints  announced  price  reduc- 
tions during  January,  although  these 
reductions  were  not  made  possible  by 
any  decline  in  the  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials. The  first  month  of  1922  saw 
practically  no  alterations  in  paint  ma- 
terial prices.  While  certain  leaders  in 
the  industry  have  expressed  them- 
selves plainly  to  the  effect  that  one 
way  to  make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint 
and  Varnish  Year  is  to  cut  prices  to 
the  lowest  notch,  prices  are  coming 
down  with  reluctant  steps. 

Producers  of  pigments,  colors  and 
other  paint  materials  generally  take 
the  stand  that  prices  are  as  low  as 
they  can  be  expected  to  go  until  de- 
creased wages,  reduced  freight  rates 
and  other  basic  reductions  make  pro- 
duction cheaper. 

In  no  single  line  of  paint  materials 
have  importations  been  heavy  enough, 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  to  compel 
price  cutting  in  this  country.  In  some 
of  the  allied  industries,  however,  a 
different  condition  of  affairs  exists. 
Thus  there  was  a 22  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  window  glass  last  month, 
which  the  makers  said  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  competition  of  foreign 
goods. 

Last  month  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  that  January  is  a quiet  month  in 
the  paint  trade.  There  was  a fairly 
good  business  in  both  paint  materials 
and  mixed  paints,  but  the  season  is  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  form  a definite 
idea  as  to  just  how  good  it  will  be. 

Men  well  posted  in  the  trade  predict 
that  it  is  going  to  he  a busy  year  for 
house  painters  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  certain  to  be  a large 
amount  of  new  painting,  along  with 
every  indication  of  liberal  repainting 
in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  It  is 
feared  that  the  demand  from  the  rural 
sections  will  not  be  so  good,  and  that 
the  big  corporations  may  not  do  as 
much  painting  as  they  should — but  the 
latter  may  be  better  than  expected,  as 
the  factories  have  neglected  the  paint 
pot  for  some  time. 

The  general  feeling  in  the  trade 
seems  to  be  that  prices  will  remain 
about  where  they  are  for  some  months 
to  come;  but  among  consumers,  the 
hope  persists  that  there  will  he  further 
reductions  before  the  spring  season. 
Of  course  lower  prices  would  stimulate 
the  demand;  yet  there  are  many  indi- 
cations that  there  will  he  improved  ac- 
tivity from  now  on,  irrespective  of  any 
substantial  price  changes. 


Alcohol 

Alcohol,  ethyl,  188  proof,  bbls. 


39  gal. 

4.65 

@ 4.75 

190  proof,  hbl ^ gal. 

4.70 

@ 

4.80 

methyl.  95  per  cent.,  drums. 

39  gal. 

55 

@ 

60 

barrels # gal. 

62 

it 

67 

97  per  cent.,  drums 

W gal. 

57 

@ 

62 

barrels  39  gal. 

62 

® 

67 

purified,  drums 79  gal. 

73 

fa) 

75 

barrels  79  gal. 

78 

& 

83 

denatured,  completely,  No. 

5,  bbls ^ gal. 

36 

@ 

38 

special  No.  1,  bbls.  gal. 

37 

it 

39 

Make 


Paint  and  Ornish 
year- 


Colors,  Dry 

(100  to  500  lb.  lots) 


BLACKS 

Bone,  powdered 

Black  oxide  of  Iron 

Carbon  gas,  in  bags 

Charcoal,  willow,  powd 

common  

Drop,  powdered 

Lampblack  

Cents 
per  pound. 
7V£@  8 

6 @ 25 

18  @ 25 

9 @ 10 

6 @ - 
10  @ 20 
18  @ 45 

7 ® 10 

Ivory,  powdered . 

20 

@ 

30 

Mineral  black,  bbls 

2 

# 

3 

Keystone  filler,  bbls... 

2 

it 

2V6 

BLUES 

Bronze,  powd 

60 

<s> 

65 

Celestial,  powd 

15 

it 

20 

Chinese,  powd 

60 

it 

65 

Milori,  500-lb.  lots. ........ 

50 

® 

— 

Prussian,  powd 

60 

(a) 

65 

Soluble,  powd 

60 

it 

70 

Ultramarine,  powd 

15 

it 

40 

Imported,  quoted 

20 

«f> 

40 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian  powd.,  raw 

or 

burnt  

7 

@ 

16 

American,  raw  or  burnt. 

4tt@ 

5 

Spanish,  brown 

3 

3V4 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt 

6ya 

American,  powd..  raw 

or 

burnt  

4 

5 

Vandyke  brown  (offered 

in 

casks),  imported,  genuine 

6 

@ 

7 

domestic,  in  bbls 

4 

<0> 

4% 

GREENS 

Chrome,  light,  chemically  pure.. 

32 

35 

medium  

37 

<0) 

40 

dark  

40 

it 

50 

Commercial  

13%@ 

— 

Grinders'  

14 

16 

Jobbers’  

8%@ 

— 

Paris  green,  in  bulk,  arsenic, 

kegs  

Nominal 

Verdigris,  French 

30 

& 

32 

REDS 

Alizarine  lake  

2.75 

@ 

— 

Carmine,  No.  40,  11-lb.  tins.. 

4.75 

(0) 

— 

Amaranth  

4.40 

it 

4.50 

Crocus  martus 

4y2@ 

5 

Indian  red  English,  pure.... 

15 

16 

American,  pure 

13 

@ 

14 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 

12 

(0) 

15 

native,  powd.,  in  bbls... 

5 

(0) 

5 Yz 

Para  red,  concentrated,  accord- 

ing  to  quantity 

2.00 

@ 

2.25 

toners,  in  25-lb.  lots.... 

1.60 

(p) 

1.80 

commercial  

25 

(p) 

30 

Purple,  lake 

20 

it 

25 

Rose,  pink 

30 

@ 

35 

lake  

35 

<0> 

45 

Toluidine,  toner  

3.25 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 

26 

@ 

35 

Venetian  red,  high  grade 

5 

@ 

6 

Vermilion,  English-A  m e r i 

can 

make,  in  25-lb.  sacks.... 

90 

@ 

95 

YELLOWS 


Chrome,  chem.  pure,  in  bbls 19  @ 20 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade,  in  bbls.  15  (g)  20 

Oxide  of  iron,  yellow,  in  bbls....  8 @ 10 

Ocher,  French,  citron,  100-lb.  lots  4 @ 5 

casks  3 @ 4 

American  strong  4 @ — 

golden,  best  7 (§>  9 

Zinc,  yellow  40  @ 45 


Colors  in  Oil 


Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil  and  packed 
net  weight.  Put  up  in  1,  5,  12yz  and  25-pound 


cans  and  100-lb.  kegs. 

BLACKS 

Coach  ^ lb. 

35 

@ 

40 

Drop  

28 

it 

35 

Lamp 

28 

35 

No.  1 

32 

it 

40 

Lettering 

45 

it 

50 

BLUES 

Chinese  ^ lb. 

90 

@ 1.00 

Bulletin  

61 

& 

70 

Cobalt  

45 

it 

60 

Prussian  

90 

@ 1.00 

No.  1 

65 

67 

Ultramarine  

50 

& 

60 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt.... 

25 

(a) 

30 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt 

24 

(a) 

28 

Vandyke  

35 

& 

40 

GREENS 

Bottle  ^ lb. 

35 

37 

Bronze  

20 

& 

24 

Chrome,  chem,  pure,  according 

to  shade  

40 

50 

commercial,  20  to  25%  color 

20 

® 

25 

Permanent 

35 

@ 

40 

REDS 

American  vermilion lb. 

40 

® 

42 

Brick,  flat  and  gloss 

22 

24 

C.  P.  English  vermilion 

Nominal 

No.  1 

Nominal 

Indian  

30 

@ 

35 

Rose  lake 

60 

® 

67 

Rose  pink 

55 

60 

Turkey  

70 

® 

80 

Tuscan  

40 

@ 

45 

Venetian  

20 

@ 

25 

YELLOWS 

C.  P.  chrome ^ lb. 

28 

® 

30 

No.  1 

38 

® 

40 

Dutch  pink 

34 

® 

38 

French  ocher,  pure 

18 

® 

25 

Golden  ocher  pure 

25 

@ 

30 

Washed  

21 

@ 

23 

GRAINING  COLORS 
Cherry W lb.  31 

® 

34 

Dark  oak 

31 

® 

34 

Light  oak 

31 

® 

34 

Mahogany  

31 

® 

34 

Walnut  

31 

@ 

34 

Dryers 

Aluminum,  oleate,  fused 

18 

® 

20 

palmitate,  precipitated 

25 

& 

28 

rosinate,  precipitated 

13 

if 

15 

stearate,  precipitated 

26 

if 

28 

Calcium,  linoleate 

8 

if 

10 

resinate.  precipitated 

13 

® 

15 

stearate,  precipitated 

26 

(a) 

28 

Cobalt,  acetate 

1.15 

(a) 

— 

carbonate  

2.10 

® 

— 

hydrate  

2.75 

fa) 

— 

linoleate,  solid 

58 

fa) 

— 

paste  drier 

30 

® 

— 

resinate,  fused 

20 

it 

— 

precipitated  

50 

a 

— 

Lead,  acetate 

12 

it 

15 

linoleate,  solid 

20 

& 

25 

oxide  (litharge)  

7 

it 

9 

resinate,  fused 

8 

® 

11 

precipitated  

15 

17 

Manganese,  borate,  chem.  pure. 

35 

it 

40 

technical  

25 

it 

30 

oxide,  85  per  cent 

5%@ 

6% 

resinate,  fused 

9 

@ 

11 

precipitated  

14 

it 

17 

sulphate  (anhydrous)  

13 

it 

15 

Zinc,  carbonate 

16 

«t 

20 

resinate,  fused  

8 

it 

10 

precipitated  

16 

it 

18 

sulphate  crystals 

4%@ 

5% 

stearate,  precipitated 

28 

32 

Dryers,  Liquid  and  Japan 


Brown  japan 

Bronze  liquid 

Coach  grinders’  japan 
Coach  painters’  japan 

Japan  gold  size 

Liquid  dryer 

Turpentine  japan 

White  japan 


$ gal.  2.50  @ — 

2.50  @ — 

5.75  @ — 

3.00  @ — 

4.25  @ — 

2.75  @ — 

5.75  @ — 

2.75  @ — 


Make  1922  the  Greatest^  Bunt  and  Vhrnish  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  gMoubling  th-' industry  by  19Ih 


AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


February  1 922 


27 


White  Enamel 


will  deliver  more  in  durability  than  any  ordinary  enamels  can 
possibly  give.  Another  point — its  tendency  to  flow  very  freely  under 
the  brush  and  cover  an  extraordinary  amount  of  surface  to  the  gallon 
makes  it  the  most  economical  enamel  in  the  long  run. 

KYANIZE  WHITE  ENAMEL  is  being  specified  by  the  leading  architects  of 
the  country  and  used  by  the  most  critical  painters  everywhere  on  the  finest 
homes  and  buildings  in  the  land.  If  you  are  not  using  KYANIZE  WHITE 
ENAMEL  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  this  high-grade  product.  A test 
will  convince  you  of  its  superiority. 

Write  For  Free  Sample  Test  Tin 


This  tin  was  bent  one 
hundred  times  but 
the  enamel  did 
not  crack. 


MASTER 

PAINTERS 


Tour  name  on  a postal  win  bring  to  you  one  of  our  bending  test  tins  coated  with  KYANIZE  WHITE  ENAMEL. 
With  it  you  may  make  the  test  shown  above.  Bend  the  tin  and  note  that  the  enamel  will  not  crack,  peel 
or  chip.  We  will  also  send  you  literature  descriptive  of  KYANIZE  products  with  full  information  on  the 
KYANIZE  line  of  high-grade  varnishes  and  enamels. 


Write  for  this  test  tin  and  information  TODAY.  It  will  show  you  the  way  to  better  business  and  bigger  profits. 


The  durability  of  your  finished 
work  is  your  greatest  asset  in 
obtaining  more  and  better  business. 


CHICAGO 

Warehouse  and  Office 

519  W.  Roosevelt  Rd 


BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY 

EVERETT  STATION 

BOSTON  49,  MASS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Warehouse  and  Office 

1151  Mission  Street 


WHITE 

ENAMEL 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


28 


February  1922 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


Glues 


Extra,  white  

30 

@ 

40 

Medium,  white  ... 

20 

0 

26 

Cabinet,  white  . . . . 

18 

@ 

30 

Low  grade 

15 

0 

18 

Foot  stock 

15 

@ 

20 

V’ 

0 

18 

Common  bone  .... 

8%@ 

14 

Fish  glue,  in  bbls. 

of  50  gals.  . . 

39  gal.  1.40 

@ 

2.00 

Gold  and  Other  Leaf 

Gold  leaf,  XX  deep,  3%  x 3%  in. 

$ pkg.12.75  @14.00 

ordinary,  3%  x 3%  in 

^ pkg. 11. 50  @13.00 
Silver  leaf,  domestic,  3%  x 3%  in. 

^ pkg.  3.25  @ 3.50 

Imported,  3%  x 3%  in 

V Pkg.  2.50  @ 3.00 
Aluminum  leaf,  5%  x 5%  in.... 

79  pkg.  1.50  @ 1.75 
Composition  metal  leaf,  5%  x 5% 

in pkg.  1.50  @ 1.75 

Package  consists  of  500  leaves, 
in  books  of  25  leaves  each.  Prices 
subject  to  a discount  of  2 per 
cent,  for  cash. 

Gums 

These  quotations  are  for  one  or 
more  case  lots. 

DAMMAR 

Batavia  or  Padang ^ lb.  35  @Nom. 

Singapore,  No.  1 35  @Nom. 

No.  2 16  @ — 

No.  3 20  @ — 

EAST  INDIA  COPAL 

Bold,  pale ^ lb.  20  @ — 

B or  black 12  @ — 

KAURI 

B extra ^ lb.  43  @ — 

B No.  1 35  @ — 

B No.  2 28  @ — 

Chips  20  @ — 

Dust  10  @ 12 


MANILA 


White,  bold. 
Nubs.  pale.. 
Chips  


1 lb. 


PONTINAK 

Prime  ^ lb. 

Nubs  

Chips  


22  @ - 

16  @ — 

12  @ 14 


28  @ - 

16  @ — 


Pitch 


kiln 

lots 


PITCH 

burned,  in  barrel 
79  lb. 

SHELLAC 


D.  C 

V.  S.  O 

Diamond  I 

Superfine,  orange 

Fine  orange 

Medium  orange... 

T.  N 

A.  C.  garnet 

Button  

Bleached,  ground 


in  5-bbl.  lots, 
in  single  bbls 


to 


80 

® 

82 

80 

@ 

82 

80 

@ 

82 

. .39  lb. 

70 

® 

71 

. -39  lb. 

69 

® 

70 

. .39  lb. 

67 

® 

69 

66 

® 

67 

58 

® 

59 

73 

® 

74 

• ft  lb. 

65 

® 

66 

. lb. 

77 

@ 

80 

Dther 

Oils 

o gal.) 

39  gal. 

77 

® 

— 

80 

@ 

— 

extra, 
3.1.  by 

90 

@ 

— 

in  cans,  cl 
7%  lbs. 
measure 

boiled,  add  2c.  per  gal.  to 
price  of  raw  oil. 
double  boiled,  add  3c. 
refined,  add  4c. 

China  wood  oil,  bbls ^ lb.  13%@ 

Corn,  crude,  bbls 8%@ 

Soya,  bbls 8%@ 

Menhaden  fish  oil.  crude.  South- 
ern, f.  o.  b.  factory....  35  (3) 
light,  strained  45 


yellow,  bleached  47 


@ 


extra,  bleached,  winter. 


50  @ 


14 

9 

9 


48 

49 
52 


Pigments,  Dry 


Cents 
per  pound. 


Barytes,  pure  white,  floated,  in 

100-lb.  bags  (bags  extra)  2 @ 
in  700-lb.  bbls.  (bbls.  extra)  2%® 
Blanc  fixe,  dry,  in  less  than  car 

lots  4%@  — 

Flake  white,  American  powd., 

in  100-lb.  drums 13  ® 

Litharge,  powd.,  American,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12  %® 

500  lbs.  up  to  2.000  lbs 11.02  @ 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10.000  lbs. 11.58  @ 

10.000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.  10.19  ® 

All  above  prices  subject  to 

cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 


Lithopone,  standard,  in  ton  lots.  6%@ 

single  barrels  7 ® 

Metallic  paint,  best  brown,  300- 

lb.  bbls 2%® 

best  red,  400-lb.  bbls 3%@ 

Orange  mineral,  Amer.,  dry,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 13  ® 

in  barrels 12  @ 

Red  lead,  Amer.,  dry,  powd.,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12%® 

in  80(Mb.  barrels 10%® 

White  lead,  basic  carbonate,  cor- 
roded, dry,  in  100-lb. 

drums  12%@ 

in  500-lb.  bbls ,liy2® 

basic  sulphate  or  sublimed 
lead,  dry,  in  100-lb. 

drums  11%® 

in  500-lb.  bbls 6%® 

All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 

Zinc  oxide — 

French  process,  red  seal 8%® 

green  seal 9%@ 

white  seal 11  @ 

Leaded  grades,  American 
process — 

commercially  lead  free..  7%@ 

5 p.  c.  lead  sulphate....  7%@ 

10  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 ® 

20  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 ® 

35  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 ® 

Zinc  oxide  prices  are  for  single 
barrel  purchase. 

Discount  of  1 per  cent,  on  order 
of  more  than  50  tons,  and  2 per 
cent,  for  more  than  100  tons 


2V2 

3% 


14 

13 


11% 


Pigments  in  Oil 


n%@  - 


White  lead  in  oil.  100-lb.  kegs, 

less  than  500  lbs.  .100  lbs.  12%® 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 11.02  @ 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.. 10.58  @ 
White  lead,  sublimed,  in  oil,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 

500  lbs.  up  to  ton  lots,  % c. 
per  lb. 

All  above  prices  subject  to  cash 
discount  of  2 per  cent.,  and  are 
for  single  delivery. 

Red  lead,  in  oil,  steel  kegs,  less 

than  500  lbs.  100  lbs.  18%®  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 12.38  ® — 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs. .11.87  @ — 

All  above  prices  for  red 
lead  and  red  lead  in  oil  are 
subject  to  cash  discount  of 
2 per  cent.,  and  are  for 
single  delivery. 


Sandpaper 


Price  per  quire.  Smallest  lot  sold,  half 
quire. 


7 

4% 


Grade. 

9 x 11  in.  8% 

x 10%  in. 

000  

$7.50 

$6.75 

00  

7.50 

6.75 

0 

7.50 

6.75 

% 

7.20 

1 

8.10 

1%  

9.15 

2 

10.35 

2%  

11.70 

3 

13.20 

Assorted  

10.50 

9.15 

Above  prices 

subject  to  discounts 

ranging 

from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

Shellac.  See  Gums 
Shellac  Varnish  in  Denatured  Alcohol 

Quotations  for  single  cans.  Larger  packages, 
10  per  cent,  and  more  off. 

Orange,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans. 

^ gal.  4.00  @ — 

White,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans.. 

$ gal.  4.35  @ — 


Steel  W ool 


M 

6.60 

® 

N 

& 

W.  G 

7.25 

@ 

w.  w 

7.85 

r<< 

n,  pitch 

. .39 

bbl. 

6.00 

0 

in  oil.  first  rectified . . 

gal. 

37 

0 

second  rectified  . . . 

39 

@ 

third  rectified 

47 

m 

fourth  rectified 

53 

® 

Window  Glass 


— 

. Uni 

ted 

Bracket. 

, 

—Single- 

— 

inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

25 

fix  8 

to 

10x15 . . . 

$30.00 

$28.50 

11x14 ) 

12% 

34 

12x13  $ 

to 

14x20. . . 

. 30.50 

31.00 

30.00 

40 

10x26 

to 

16x24. . . 

. 39.00 

33.00 

31.00 

18x22) 

50 

20x20  $ 

to 

20x50.  . . 

. 42.50 

37.00 

34.50 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30. . . 

. 44.00 

38.00 

35.00 

60 

26x28 

to 

24x36. . . 

. 45.00 

40.00 

36.00 

9% 

26x34 1 

10% 

70 

28x32  i 

to 

30x40. . . 

. 48.00 

43.50 

39.00 

11% 

30x30  J 

32x38  ) 

80 

34x3G  $ 

to 

30x50. . . 

. 54.00 

49  50 

43.50 

8% 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54 . . . 

. 57.00 

52.50 

47.00 

744 

United 

Bracket. 

4 

-Double- 

N 

7% 

inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

vy„ 

25 

6x  8 

to 

10x15.  . . 

. $46.00 

$40.50 

$38.50 

v% 

11x14) 

34 

12x13$ 

to 

14x20.  . . 

. 50.00 

44.50 

42.00 

40 

10x26 

to 

16x24. . . 

. 55.00 

48.50 

44.50 

18x22) 

50 

20x20  ( 

to 

20x50. . . 

. fii.no 

54.50 

51.00 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30. . . 

. 62.50 

56.00 

52.00 

60 

26x28 

to 

24x38. . . 

. 64.00 

57.00 

52.50 

26x34 ] 

70 

28x32  [ 

to 

30x40. . . 

. 68.00 

61.00 

56.00 

30x30  ( 

32x38  ) 

— 

80 

34x30  $ 

to 

30x50. . . 

. 73.00 

60.50 

80.50 

— 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 74.50 

68.00 

62.00 

— 

90 

30x56 

to 

34x56. . . 

. 78.50 

72.00 

66.50 

94 

34x58 

to 

34x60. . . 

. 80.00 

73.00 

68.00 

— 

100 

36x60 

to 

40x60. . . 

. 93.00 

85.00 

80.00 

105 

40x62 

to 

40x64 . . . 

. 194.50 

178.50 

165.00 

110 

40x66 

to 

40x76.  . . 

. 216.00 

200.00 

186.50 

115 

40x72 

to 

40x74. . . 

. 242.50 

221.00 

208.00 

120 

40x76 

to 

40x80. . . 

. 285.00 

258.50 

245.00 

125 

40x82 

to 

40x84 . . . 

. 312.00 

285.50 

272.00 

130 

40x85 

to 

40x90. . . 

. 339.00 

312.50 

299.00 

Above  prices  subject  tc>  the  following  uis- 
counts: — Single  strength,  A quality,  25-lncn 
bracket,  87  per  cent.  Single  strength,  A qual- 
ity, 34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  85  and  5 per 
cent.  Single  strength,  A quality,  above  50-inch, 
84  and  5 per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality, 
25-inch  bracket.  88  per  cent.  Single  strength, 
B quality,  34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  86  and 
2%  per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality,  above 
50-inch  bracket,  85  and  2%  per  cent.  Double 
strength,  A quality,  all  sizes,  86  per  cent. 
Double  strength,  B quality,  all  sizes,  88  per 
cent. 

An  additional  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
for  all  glass  more  than  40  inches  wide.  All 
sizes  over  52  inches  in  length,  and  not  making 
more  than  81  united  inches,  will  be  charged 
in  the  84  united  inches  bracket.  All  glass  54 
inches  wide  or  wider,  not  making  more  than 
116  united  inches,  will  be  charged  in  the  120 
united  inches  bracket. 

All  fractional  sizes  not  listed  take  the  list 
of  next  larger  listed  size  plus  10  per  cent. 


Miscellaneous 


Bronze  powder  in  1-lb.  cans, 


pale  and  rich  gold 

70 

® 

80 

Aluminum,  chem.  pure 

70 

@ 

80 

Casein,  in  10-lb.  lots <$  lb. 

15 

@ 

20 

Clay,  china,  imported,  lump 

79  ton. 16.00 

@24.00 

domestic,  lump,  f.o.b.  point 

of  production ton 

7.50 

@ 9.00 

Cobalt  oxide  ^ lb. 

2.10 

® 

2.35 

Copper  oxide ton 

17 

@ 

20 

Cold  water  paint,  interior,  in 

bbls 79  lb. 

9 

0 

10 

exterior 

14 

0 

15 

Dry  paste,  in  packages. ...  $ lb. 

15 

® 

20 

Grade  00U ^ lb. 

00  

1 

2 

3 

Shavings  

Above  prices  subject  to 
20  per  cent,  discount  on 
500-lb.  lots,  5 per  cent,  on 
100-lb.  lots. 

Household  sizes gross  9.72  @ 

5 gross  lots 9.18  @ 

10  gross  lots 8.64  @ 

Turpentine  and  Rosin 


Fuller's  earth,  less  than  100  lbs.  2 @ 2% 

Graphite,  flake ^ lb.  12  @ 20 

ground  3 @ 5 


1.87 

1.20 

@ - 

@ - 

Marble  dust,  in  bbls 

Naphtha,  deodorized,  can  extra. 

1 

® 

1% 

87 

® - 

79  gal. 

25 

0 

27 

64 

53 

@ - 

@ - 

Plaster  of  paris,  in  barrels. lb. 
Pumice  stone,  selected,  lump 

3 

@ 

— 

40 

@ - 

79  lb. 

10 

® 

12 

2% 

Spirits  of  turpentine, 

ex-yard .... 

2% 

79  gal.  93 

® 

— 

Wood,  turpentine,  steamed,  dist. 

— 

¥1  gal.  SO 

0 

— 

destructive  

^ gal.  77 

@ 

— 

13% 

Large.  F’orida  graded 

rosins— 

B 

® 

— 

— 

D 

5.30 

® 

— 

— 

E 

5.35 

® 

— 

— 

F 

Cal 

— 

— 

G 

0 

— 

H 

0 

— 

I 

0 

— 

K 

5.90 

® 

— 

powdered  3 @ 8 

Putty,  in  tubs,  commercial. 39  lb.  3 @ — 

pure  linseed  oil 5 @ 514 

1 to  5-lb.  cans,  commercial.  4%@  6% 

1214  to  25-lb.  pails,  commer- 
cial   4 @ 5% 

1 to  5-lb.  cans  pure  linseed 

oil  6 @ 7 

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  pure  lin- 
seed oil 5%@  6 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots.  6 @ 10 

selected  lumps,  bags  extra. 

lb.  10  @ 15 

Smalt,  blue 39  lb.  7 @ 8 

extra  velvet,  black 5 @ 6 

Soapstone,  powdered,  in  bags...  1%@  2 

Silex  or  Silica,  in  bags. 1%@  2% 

Talc,  Amer.,  in  bags,  bags  extra.  2 @ 

French  3 @ 8% 

Terra  alba,  in  bags,  bags  extra..  1%.@  1% 

Whiting,  commercial.  ..$  100  lbs.  1.15  @1.25 

gilders'  bolted 1.20  @ 1.35 

extra  gilders’,  bolted 1.35  @ 1.45 

American.  Paris  white 1.45  @ 1.55 

English  cllffstone 1.75  @ 2.00 


Make  1922  the  Greatest) Paint  and  \kmish  year 
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“ LINGER WETT” 
“WONDERPASTE” 
REMOVERS 


Both  pre-eminent  for 

Stripping 

Paint  or  Varnish! 

Have  you  tried  them?  If  not,  learn  the  great  rapidity  that 
stripping  can  be  done  with  either  of  these  Removers  and 
special  plated  CLEANING  BRUSHES. 

LINGERWETT  ::  WONDERPASTE 

Liquid!  ( Emulsion) 

A constant  supply  is  available  thru  principal  Paint  and 
Varnish  Dealers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

PRICES  RIGHT 


WILSON-IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

NEWARK  ::  NEW  JERSEY 

BASS-HUETER  PAINT  CO.,  DOUGALL  VARNISH  CO 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  MONTREAL,  CAN. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  Sole  Manufacturers  for  Canada 
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Decorative  Treatment  in  the  Moorish  Style 

Intricate  Designs  Woven  into  Geometric  Patterns  Characterize  This  Method  of  Treat- 
ment— Designs  for  Border  and  All-Over  Work 

M.  H.  HOPKINS,  B.  Chrom.,  London,  England 


THE  GREATEST  difference  between 
the  style  of  decoration  character- 
istic of  the  Moors,  and  that  of  its 
earlier  prototype  the  Egyptian,  is  the 
complete  omission  of  animal  forms  by 


The  Moors  were  wonderfully  clever 
at  forming  all-over  patterns  in  this 
way,  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
designs  of  the  present  day  are  of 
Moorish  origin. 


Decorative  Painting  a Feature 

of  Architectural  Exhibition 

Specimens  of  decorative  painting 
will  be  a part  of  the  annual  exhibition 


the  former.  The  Moors  omitted  ani- 
mals from  their  decorative  work  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  the  religious 
principles  of  the  Moslems  and  of  Islam- 
ism  to  depict  animals,  or  resort  to 
their  use  for  decorative  purposes. 

Instead  of  animals,  in  Moorish  dec- 


illustrative  of  decorative  treatment 
in  the  Moorish  style  are  the  eight  bor- 
der design  sketches  that  accompany 
this  article,  which  may  be  adapted  into 
all-over  patterns.  As  borders,  these 
may  be  used  for  a frieze,  or  on  a plain 
wall  space,  bathrooms  looking  particu- 


of  the  Architectural  League  of  New 
York,  which  opened  Feb.  3 at  9 P.  M. 
It  will  be  held  in  the  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing, 215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  this 
city. 

The  public  will  be  admitted  daily 
from  Feb.  5 to  March  4,  inclusive.  Ad- 


oration, we  find  intricate  floral  designs  larly  well  in  Moorish  style.  As  all-  mission  is  50  cents,  except  on  Mon- 
as the  basic  motif.  These  are  worked  over  patterns,  they  are  suitable  for  use  days,  when  it  is  free, 

into  a variety  of  geometrical  patterns,  on  wall  spaces  or  dados.  The  exhibition  this  year  will  in- 


and  sometimes  almost  the  entire  ex- 
terior of  their  buildings  is  covered 
with  them. 

Practically  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Moorish  styles  are  simi- 
lar in  being  surface  work — flat  orna- 
ment, without  any  attempt  at  perspec- 
tive or  raised  effects. 

While  the  Moorish  work  is  confined 
strictly  to  geometrical  forms  based  on 
floral  motifs,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
trace  any  particular  plant  as  the  ori- 
gin of  a certain  design — -squares, 
scrolls  and  similar  patterns  being  the 
typical  features  of  this  style. 


John  J.  Reynolds 

Just  a few  hours  before  the  old  year 
came  to  a close,  John  J.  Reynolds,  a 
member  of  the  painting  craft,  of 
Meredith,  N.  H.,  died  at  his  home  after 
an  illness  of  three  weeks.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds was  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  had 
lived  in  Meredith  thirty-seven  years 
and  was  a native  of  Center  Harbor.  He 
was  married  in  1879  to  Emma  A.  Boyn- 
ton, of  Winona,  who  survives  him. 


elude  drawings  and  models  of  proposed 
and  executed  work,  both  in  architec- 
ture and  the  allied  arts,  besides  spec- 
imens of  decorative  painting,  furni- 
ture, metal  works  and  ceramics. 

E.  O.  Schneider,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  purchasing  department 
of  the  McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc.,  mak- 
ers of  Buffalo  Quality  paints  and  var- 
nish, at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  up 
his  new  work  as  representative  of  that 
company  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
with  Philadelphia  as  his  headquarters. 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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MASTER  OF  HIS  JOB 

The  use  of  Florence  or  Horse  Head  Zinc  Oxide 
in  your  paint  assures  clean-cut  durable  tints,  lasting 
durable  gloss  and  long  wear.  And  you  cannot  other- 
wise give  your  customers  the  utmost  service  which 
they  pay  for  and  which  you  conscientiously  think 
they  should  have. 

Be  sure  to  specify  either  Florence  or  Horse  Head 
Zinc-in-oil.  To  obtain  the  best  results  you  must  have 
the  pure  Zinc-in-oil.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in 


I 
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1 
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New  York  Master  Painters  Convene 


Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Gathering  at  Rochester,  Jan. 


16-18, 


Well  Attended — State  Wide  Membership  Campaign  Laid  Out 
to  Gain  200  Members — Seebach,  Whigelt,  Dabelstei  n Elected 


First  Session 

Monday  Morning,  Jan.  16 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
by  Ed.  J.  Fischer,  president  of  the 
Rochester  association,  who  called  on 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  Fry  to  make  the  open- 
ing prayer,  which  he  did  with  appro- 
priate feeling. 

The  delegates  and  their  ladies  were 
welcomed  to  the  city  of  Rochester  by 
Mayor  Van  Zandt,  who  put  the  folks 
in  good  humor  by  his  genial  and 
witty  remarks. 

The  Mayor  said  that  in  these  days 
of  equal  suffrage  he  was  surprised  to 
find  the  ladies  grouped  in  the  rear  of 
the  hall.  He  considered  them  to  be 
the  real  decorators,  for  in  his  own 
domestic  arrangement  his  better  half 
selected  the  color  schemes,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  house. 

On  motion,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fry 
was  given  a rising  vote  of  thanks  and 
Mayor  Van  Zandt  was  made  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation. 

President  Jessen  read  his  address 
as  follows: 

President’s  Address 

FIRST  OF  ALL,  let  me  say  a word 
of  welcome  and  extend  congrat- 
ulations to  all  present.  With  the 
splendid  program  before  us  we  shall 
all  be  well  repaid  for  coming  to  this, 
our  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Conven- 
tion, which  we  are  holding  this  year 
in  the  great  and  progressive  city  of 
Rochester. 

The  local  committee  has  undoubtedly 
prepared  an  extensive  program  of  en- 
tertainment— Rochester  generally  does 
— and  you  have  a right  to  enjoy  and 
show  your  appreciation  of  it;  but  I ad- 
monish you  not  to  let  anything  keep 
you  away  from  the  sessions  of  this 
convention.  It  is  worth  your  while  to 
hear  and  discuss  every  one  of  the  pa- 
pers on  the  program.  They  have  been 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  prepared 
expressly  for  your  benefit.  You  can- 
not afford  to  lose  any  part  thereof. 

The  past  year,  as  you  all  know,  has 
not  been  generally  conducive  to 
marked  progress.  There  have  been 
many  causes  for  depression,  due  most- 
ly to  the  Great  War.  But  surely  we 
ought  now  to  be  on  the  upward  grade, 
and  if  we  intelligently  put  forth  our 
best  efforts  we  shall  not  fail  in  build- 
ing up  that  which  has  been  destroyed. 
Until  this  has  been  done,  we  cannot 
claim  to  have  reached  a normal  con- 
dition. 

There  are  just  three  subjects  which 
I should  like  particularly  to  touch 


upon  in  this  address,  because  I feel 
that  they  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant to  us  at  this  time. 

Three  Important  Subjects 

Membership  of  the  Association.— 
We  ought,  as  you  know,  to  have  at 
least  three  times  the  membership 
which  we  now  have.  What  is  the 
cause,  not  reason,  that  we  do  not  get 
them?  The  answer  in  most  cases  can 
be  attributed  to  so-called  unfair  com- 
petition. Many  of  the  eligible  master 
painters  will  say  that  they  do  not 
want  to  belong  to  an  association  to 
which  some  particular  competitor  be- 
longs. I have  sometimes  heard  a con- 
tractor say  that  rather  than  to  let 
John  Doe  have  a certain  job,  he  would 
do  it  himself  for  nothing. 

This  is  war  or  folly.  Any  one  who 
will  think  for  a moment  of  the  great 
World  War  will  know  that  war  never 
pays;  not  even  small  ones.  War  of 
any  kind  cannot  mean  anything  ex- 
cept loss  and  destruction.  Friendly 
competition,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
healthful  and  conducive  to  growth, 
development  and  prosperity.  Peace  and 
harmony  result  in  strength;  war  in 
weakness  and  loss.  Let  us  therefore 
all  endeavor  to  increase  our  member- 
ship, persuade  others  to  join  us.  Now 
is  the  time  to  get  together. 

Lack  of  Competent  Workmen. — How 
are  we  going  to  get  them?  I wish  to 
impress  the  importance  of  this  matter 
upon  the  convention.  But  as  we  have 
a paper  touching  upon  it — namely, 
“Our  Trade  Schools’’— it  will  come  up 
for  consideration  at  a later  time,  and 
therefore  is  out  of  place  now. 

The  Old  Thorn  in  Our  Side — Com - 
pensation  Insurance. — We  cannot  af- 
ford to  forget  this  item,  even  though 
we  may  be  unable  to  improve  upon  the 
matter  now  by  anything  we  can  do.  In 
1914,  when  the  legislature  enacted  this 
law,  Governor  Sulzer,  when  signing  it, 
declared  that  it  was  far  from  perfect. 

I shall  leave  it  to  you  as  to  whether 
it  is  any  more  so  now. 

In  addition,  I should  like  to  bring 
the  attention  of  the  convention  to  a 
matter  which  came  up  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Illinois  Association, 
namely,  that  of  State  license  for  mas- 
ter painters.  This  has  been  abandoned 
for  the  present  by  them.  Would  it  be 
worth  while  for  our  convention  to  con- 
sider this  question  in  the  form  of  a 
municipal  license  instead  of  State? 
It  is  being  practically  worked  out  in 
this  way,  to  my  knowledge. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer for  his  faithful  and 
efficient  co-operation  in  transacting 
nearly  all  of  the  work  during  the  past 
year.  At  the  last  convention  it  was 
proposed  that  in  the  future  more  work 
should  be  assigned  to  the  president, 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the 
association’s  policy  and  conduct  of  the 
work  for  the  year.  This  action,  I 


think,  ought  to  have  the  indorsement 
of  the  Association. 

I also  wish  to  thank  the  association 
for  the  honor  bestowed  upon,  and  the 
confidence  placed  in  me  in  electing  me 
to  the  office  of  president  at  the  conven- 
tion at  Watertown  last  year. 


On  motion,  Messrs.  Schlosser  and 
Willem  of  the  New  Jersey  association 
were  extended  the  privileges  of  the 
floor. 

Secretary  Carl  Dabelstein  next  read 
his  annual  report  for  the  year  past. 

Secretary’s  Report 

As  your  secretary-treasurer,  this  will 
be  my  second  report.  I had  hoped  last 
year,  upon  taking  over  the  office  again, 
that  I could  come  before  you  in  1922 
with  a report  of  added  locals.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  my  good  for- 
tune this  year.  While  the  adding  of 
new  locals  always  increases  the  mem- 
bership, I hope  that  when  all  the  cre- 
dentials have  been  presented,  we  shall 
find  that  the  various  locals  of  the  as- 
sociation have  each  individually  in- 
creased its  membership. 

From  my  observation  of  the  asso- 
ciation, I can  truthfully  state  that  in- 
terest in  its  work  has  increased;  and 
surely  this  is  a report  of  real  prog- 
ress, that  will  be  borne  out  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Board.  The 
answers  to  my  correspondence  have 
also  increased,  but  there  is  room  for 
further  improvement. 

The  Executive  Board,  as  you  know, 
met  in  the  city  of  Elmira  on  Aug.  20 
to  formulate  the  program  that  now 
lays  before  you,  and  transact  such 
other  business  properly  presented  to 
them  for  their  consideration.  The 
meeting  showed  a mark  of  keen  in- 
terest. From  all  the  locals  of  the 
State,  thirty  members  were  present, 
which  is  the  largest  attendance  to  an 
Executive  Board  meeting  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  members.  Only  two 
locals  failed  to  send  representatives. 

Some  of  the  members  had  their 
wives  with  them,  and  if  the  atten- 
dance was  any  indication  of  what  the 
present  convention  will  be,  we  can 
surely  say  the  interest  in  association 
work  is  progressing.  It  appears  to  me 
as  your  secretary  that  it  is  just  as 
well  to  grow  slowly,  and  have  the  full 
interest  of  the  membership,  as  a large 
and  quick  growth  with  only  half-heart- 
ed support. 

Thanks  and  Appreciation 

The  business  transacted  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  Meeting  will  be  fully 
presented  to  you  in  its  report.  I wish 
only  to  mention  here  that  the  Elmira 
Association  should  be  complimented 
on  its  willingness  to  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  assist  the  association.  The 
Elmira  Association  had  won  the  con- 
vention, and  would  have  been  glad  to 
do  the  utmost  to  make  it  a success 
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in  that  city;  but  the  Elmira  members 
were  willing  and  ready  to  give  up  the 
honors  which  were  rightfully  theirs, 
when  shown  it  was  considered  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  association  to 
do  so. 

I also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  asso- 
ciation the  valuable  and  always  ready 
assistance  the  association  has  had 
from  The  Painters  Magazine  and 
The  Furniture  Buyer  and  Decorator. 
Both  of  these  publications  are  always 
willing  to  publish  any  reports  or  ar- 
ticles sent  to  them,  and  no  doubt 
you  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
many  pertaining  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  More  would  have  been  pub- 
lished had  they  been  contributed  by 
the  membership.  A rising  vote  of 
thanks  is  due  the  representatives  of 
these  publications. 

I also  wish  at  this  time  to  thank 
the  many  members  who  have  respond- 
ed to  my  communications,  and  also 
some  of  the  local  secretaries  whose  as- 
sistance, through  their  activities,  has 
kept  the  interest  in  association  work 
alive  during  the  year.  Personally,  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  lo- 
cals that  have  invited  me  in  my  offi- 
cial capacity  of  secretary  to  enjoy  a 
few  hours  with  them  at  their  enter- 
tainment, where  they  showed  that  all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull 
boy.  They  certainly  knew  how  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  their  mem- 
bers by  having  a little  jollification  in 
the  form  of  a dinner  to  take  the  place 
of  a regular  meeting.  These  social  af- 
fairs stimulate  the  friendly  spirit,  and 
make  membership  more  agreeable  than 
the  ordinary  grind  ,of  routine  bus- 
iness. 

The  rest  of  my  report  is  devoted  to 
placing  before  you  a lay-out  of  your 
State,  to  give  you  a clear  idea  of  what 
the  possibilities  of  future  organizing 
are.  To  try  to  organize  the  unorgan- 
ized part  of  the  State  according  to  our 
present  method  would  take  more  years 
than  I would  care  to  mention,  but 
through  a proper  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation, a plan  may  be  devised.  The 
Secretary  cannot  do  it  alone,  nor  can 
he  do  it  with  a standing  committee.  It 
must  be  done  by  assigning  a portion 
of  the  task  to  each  local  association. 
As  our  vice  president,  under  the  re- 
vised by-laws  which  will  be  presented 
to  you,  will  have  more  to  do  than  fill 
in  when  the  president  is  incapacitated, 
he  may  find  it  interesting  to  supervise 
this  undertaking. 

Plan  of  Organizing 

I am  not  going  into  details,  as  we 
have  a paper  on  our  program  on  this 
subject,  and  I do  not  wish  to  take 
away  anything  that  this  paper  may 
propose.  My  only  desire  is  to  lay  the 
facts  clearly  before  you,  and  I am 
going  to  do  so  by  the  method  taught 
me  in  figuring  on  a job.  I will  take 
the  map  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  call  it  our  Plan.  The  statistics 
as  to  the  size  of  the  different  cities 
and  towns  we  will  call  our  Specifica- 
tions. After  we  have  made  our  deduc- 
tions, it  will  be  up  to  the  convention 
to  put  in  the  Final  Bid,  which  will  be 
the  answer  on  which  the  incoming 
officers  and  committees  must  work. 

On  our  plan  you  will  find  red  head- 
ed tacks  [referring  to  a large  map  of 
New  York  State],  They  represent  the 
cities  in  the  association  at  present, 
and  the  black  headed  tacks  represent 
those  not  as  yet  organized.  A general 
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survey  will  show  you  that  there  is 
a large  field  of  work  to  go  after.  Now 
turning  to  our  specification,  what 
have  we? 

We  find  by  the  census  of  1920  that 
we  have  four  cities  whose  population 
exceeds  50,000.  They  are:  Albany,  113,- 
344;  Binghamton,  66,800;  Troy,  72,- 
013;  Schenectady,  88,723. 

Ten  cities  whose  population  is  be- 
tween 20,000  and  50,000:  Poughkeep- 

sie, 35,000;  Amsterdam,  33,524;  King- 
ston, 26,688;  Newburgh,  30,366;  Rome, 
26,341;  Cohoes,  22,987;  Gloversville, 
22,075;  Oswego,  23,626;  Lockport,  21,- 
308;  Olean,  20,506. 

Twenty-three  cities  whose  population 
is  between  10,000  and  20,000:  Lack- 
awanna, 17,918;  Ithaca,  17,004;  Water- 
vliet,  16,073;  North  Tonawanda,  15,- 
482;  Corning,  15,820;  Ogdensburg, 
14,609;  Batavia,  13,524;  Cortland,  13,- 
294;  Geneva,  14,648;  Little  Falls,  13,- 
029;  Saratoga,  13,181;  Hudson,  11,745; 
Oneonta,  11,582;  Beacon,  10,996; 
Plattsburg,  10,909;  Johnstown,  10,908; 
Ossining,  10,739;  Herkimer,  10,453; 
Oneida,  10,541;  Rensselaer,  10,823; 
Port  Jervis,  10,171;  Ilion,  10,169;  Ton- 
awanda, 10,068. 

Here  you  have  before  you  the  an- 
alysis of  the  field  for  new  associations 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  with 
thorough  co-operation  and  the  assist- 
ance of  our  associate  members  we 
should  devise  some  solution. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  efforts 
have  been  made  in  Albany,  Bingham- 
ton, Little  Falls  and  Lockport,  with 
no  results  thus  far. 

The  Associate  Members 

It  would  not  be  well  to  close  without 
mentioning  our  Associate  Members. 
The  salesmen,  who  are  doing  their 
share  to  help  along  the  work  of  or- 
ganization, are  always  willing  and 
ready  not  only  to  take  our  orders,  but 
to  give  us  such  information  as  is  nec- 
essary to  find  the  desirable  men  in  the 
trade  in  the  unorganized  sections. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest^ Fhint  and  Varnish  year 
as  the  first  step  toward  Jjdoubling  the  industry  by  1916 


I may  suggest  here,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  membership,  to  have  the 
associate  members  appoint  a commit- 
tee of  three  or  more  from  their  num- 
ber with  whom  the  Secretary  can  con- 
fer when  new  members  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  become  associate  members 
of  the  State  Association,  as  it  is  un- 
wise to  take  in  associates  who  may 
not  be  agreeable  to  our  already  large 
membership  of  associates.  The  recom- 
mending of  such  a committee  is  done 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  future  of 
the  association,  and  prompted  by  past 
experience. 

Just  a word,  in  closing,  regarding  a 
remark  I occasionally  hear.  “What 
good  is  the  State  association  to  us?” 
My  answer  is  always  the  same:  “You 

get  out  of  the  State  association  just 
as  much  as  you  put  into  it.”  Every 
local  has  a representative  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  and  any  request  that 
your  association  has  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  that  body.  I have 
found  that  the  remark  usually  comes 
from  those  who  fail  to  bring  recom- 
mendations from  home.  Enthusiasm  is 
the  life  of  the  association,  and  with- 
out it  success  is  limited.  Therefore 
bring  in  your  requests — show  a little 
enthusiasm — and  you  are  bound  to 
have  results  and  help  along  the  good 
work.  Above  all,  remember — They 
Profit  Most  That  Serve  Best. 


Mr.  Glunz  offered  a resolution  that 
the  Secretary’s  recommendations  be 
adopted,  and  especially  that  the 
delegates  go  on  record  as  pledging 
their  best  efforts  to  advance  the  mem- 
bership, so  that  New  York  may  take 
the  foremost  position  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  Resolution  passed  unanimous- 
ly, amid  applause. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schulz,  the  two 
publications  named  in  Mr.  Dabelstein’s 
report  were  accorded  a vote  of  thanks. 

The  President  announced  the  con- 
vention committees: 

President’s  Address — Messrs.  Potts, 
Fischer,  Northrop. 

Resolutions — Messrs.  Bien,  McElvain, 
Dudley. 

Credentials — Messrs.  McSteen,  Goed- 
dertz,  Hauser. 

Memorials  — Messrs.  Glunz,  Mc- 
Cracken, Grimmer. 

Secretary  Dabelstein  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  Executive  Board  meeting 
at  Elmira,  and  the  Executive  Board 
recommendations  were  adopted. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution  were  formally  presented 
to  the  convention,  and  their  consider- 
ation made  the  first  business  of  the 
second  session. 

Mr.  Hershey,  vice  president  of  the 
Rochester  Builders  Exchange,  extend- 
ed an  invitation  to  lunch  for  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  the  convention  visitors. 
Accepted  with  thanks. 

Save  the  Surface 

A letter  from  Chairman  Trigg  of  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign  brought 
up  the  proposal  to  contribute  to  that 
campaign.  On  recommendation  of 
Messrs.  Dabelstein  and  Rosenthal  the 
association  unanimously  pledged  a 
contribution  of  $100  annually  for  the 
next  five  years,  and  a Save  the  Sur- 
face committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
national  campaign  was  provided. 

The  convention  went  on  record  as 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  lending  or 
renting  spray  machines  by  manufac- 
turers with  the  purchase  of  their  paint 
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materials.  This  action  was  brought 
about  by  a letter  from  Secretary  Chris- 
tiansen of  New  Jersey,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  offered  by  Mr.  Rosenthal  of 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dabelstein,  as  delegate  to  the 
Louisville  International  convention, 
reported  briefly  on  the  proceedings 
there.  He  referred  with  pleasure  to 
the  harmonious  relations  that  existed 
there  between  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  delegates. 

Messrs.  Schlosser  and  Willem  con- 
veyed the  good  wishes  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association.  Mr.  Willem  made 
a talk  on  his  favorite  subject  of  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Schlosser  said  he 
liked  to  visit  the  neighboring  associ- 
ations. and  felt  most  at  home  at  the 
New  York  meetings. 

Second  Session 

Monday  Afternoon,  Jan.  16 

Mr.  Grimmer  of  New  York  explained 
that  a serious  attack  of  illness  had 
prevented  Alfred  E.  Joy,  of  that  city, 
from  attending  the  convention.  On 
Mr.  Grimmer’s  motion  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  send  a telegram  of 
sympathy  and  good  wishes  to  Mr.  Joy, 
who  was  convalescing  at  Lakewood, 
N.  J. 

Amendments  to  Constitution 

Proposed  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, as  prepared  and  recommend- 
ed by  the  Executive  Board,  were  taken 
up  for  consideration.  They  were 
carefully  considered  one  by  one,  and 
were  all  passed,  with  a few  minor 
changes  in  phraseology.  The  amend- 
ments as  adopted  are  as  follows: 

Article  II.,  Paragraph  3,  last  four 
lines  change  to  read: 

‘•With  an  earnest  desire  to  educate 
its  members  in  the  proper  method  of 
plan  reading  and  practice  of  keeping 
accurate  cost  accounting.” 

Section  IV.,  cross  out  present  section 
and  substitute: 

“Application  for  membership  in  this 
State  association  from  a second  as- 
sociation in  any  city  shall  be  favor- 
ably considered  unless  the  association 
already  seated,  after  due  notification, 
can  give  good  and  sufficient  reason  to 
the  Executive  Board  why  such  asso- 
ciation shall  not  be  seated.” 

Article  VIII.,  Section  2,  add  neio  Sec- 
tion 3: 

“The  Executive  Board  shall  hold  its 
midsummer  meeting  in  the  city  sug- 
gested for  the  next  convention;  but  if 
in  their  opinion  the  city  is  not  able 
to  properly  care  for  the  comforts  of 
the  delegates,  or  otherwise  not  suited 
to  the  best  interest  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  association,  the  Executive 
Board  shall  have  the  power  to  desig- 
nate such  other  city  as  it  sees  fit.” 

Mr.  Bien  strongly  opposed  the  en- 
actment of  this  provision  as  taking 
away  from  the  convention  the  final 
selection  of  the  convention  city;  but 
it  was  passed  by  a large  majority. 
Article  IX.,  add  to  present  article: 

“A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness.” 

Article  X.,  change  to  read: 

“Any  charges  against  a local  asso- 
ciation or  individual  member  of  this 
association  shall  be  presented  in  writ- 
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ing  to  the  president  and  signed  by  at 
least  five  members.  The  accused  shall 
be  heard  before  the  Executive  Board, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  bind- 
ing.” 

Article  XI.,  Section  2,  cross  out  pres- 
ent Section  2 and  substitute  : 

“An  Executive  Board  shall  be  elect- 
ed at  the  annual  meeting  composed  of 
one  member  of  each  association  hav- 
ing membership  in  the  State  associ- 
ation, who  shall  serve  for  one  year  or 
until  their  successors  are  chosen.” 
Article  XI.,  Section  J/,  change  to  read: 
“The  President,  Vice  President.  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and  all  Past  Pres- 
idents in  good  standing  shall  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  Executive 
Board.” 

Article  XI.,  Section  If,  cross  out  this 
section  and  substitute  : 

“Elections  shall  be  by  ballot.  The 
names  of  all  candidates  for  office  shall 
be  regularly  presented  from  the  floor 
at  the  second  session  of  the  first  day 
of  the  convention,  and  voted  upon  at 
the  last  session  of  the  convention.  The 
candidates  receiving  the  majority  of 
votes  cast  by  those  present,  and  en- 
titled to  vote,  shall  he  declared  elected.” 
Article  XI.,  Section  G: 

“All  votes  shall  he  cast  individually 
by  individual  members  and  delegates 
present.” 

Article  XII.,  Section  1,  add  to  Pres- 
ident's duties: 

“He  shall  formulate  a policy  of  ac- 
tivities for  the  association  for  the 
term  of  his  administration  in  office, 
and  present  same  to  the  Secretary  no 
later  than  one  month  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  convention.  The 
Secretary  shall  forward  a copy  of  this 
to  all  local  secretaries  for  the  guidance 
of  their  locals.” 

Article  XII.,  Section  3,  add  to  Vice 
President's  duties  : 

“He  shall  be  general  organizer,  and 
work  with  the  Secretary  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  Association.” 
New  Article  XIII.: 

“An  officer  failing  to  perform  his 
duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  may  be  recalled  upon  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  that  body.” 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  aU-^^c^  ' 
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Article  XIII.  to  be  Article  XIV. — Ex- 
ecutive Board.  Add  after  the  word 

“State” : 

“The  Executive  Board  shall  have 
three  regular  meetings;  one  immedi- 
ately after  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention  to  confer  with  the  officers 
on  such  policies  as  they  deem  to 
be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  as- 
sociation; one  meeting  in  the  mid- 
summer at  the  call  of  the  President; 
and  one  meeting  the  night  preceding 
the  convention,  to  review  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  convention  and  transact 
such  business  as  may  regularly  come 
before  them.  The  Executive  Board 
shall  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
President  for  any  special  meeting.” 

Present  Articles  XIV.  and  XV.  become 

Articles  XV.  and  XVI. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bien,  an  addi- 
tional amendment  was  made,  relieving 
the  trustees  of  the  duty  of  auditing 
the  hooks,  and  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Auditing  Committee. 
President  Jessen  named  Messrs.  Bien, 
McSteen  and  Rosenthal  as  the  Audit- 
ing Committee. 

A committee  on  Revision  of  Consti- 
tution was  also  provided  for  to  pre- 
pare that  document  for  another  print- 
ing. The  chairman  appointed  Messrs. 
Goeddertz,  Wiese,  Dabelstein  and 
Moeller. 

The  association’s  representative  on 
the  International  Executive  Board. 
Fred  C.  Glunz  of  Buffalo,  read  a well 
prepared  and  interesting  report  of  the 
Board  meeting  at  Louisville  and  Chi- 
cago. 

This  report  was  received  with 
thanks,  and  a recommendation  by  Mr. 
Glunz,  that  the  International  Board 
member  be  selected  to  serve  for  three 
years  instead  of  one,  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  convention. 

The  resolution  of  protest  against  the 
prohibition  of  white  lead,  passed  by 
the  International  Association,  was 
formally  indorsed  by  the  New  York 
Association. 

Secretary  Leo  F.  Schulz  of  the  Long 
Island  association  was  requested  to 
read  his  paper  on  “Overhead  Charges 
Made  Necessary  by  Custom,  and  the 
Duplication  of  Same.” 
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Duplication  of  Overhead 
Charges 

Leo  F.  Schulz 

THIS  is  not  only  an  important  and 
interesting  topic,  it  is  by  far  a 
vital  one,  as  it  deals  with  a condition 
imposed  on  the  individual  and  on  the 
community  by  way  of  custom,  which 
makes  us  all  slaves  to  the  condition  it 
creates. 

We  are  all  aware  that  in  order  to 
carry  on  business,  no  matter  how 
large  or  small,  there  are  certain  over- 
head expenses  which  must  be  charged 
to  the  operation  of  every  job  before 
we  can  ascertain  what  our  actual  prof- 
its are.  Before  analyzing  our  various 
overhead  charges  or  expenses,  let  us 
enumerate  some  of  the  most  common 
and  necessary  items  that  make  up  our 
overhead : 

Printing  and  Stationery,  Telephone, 
Cartage,  Scaffolding,  Estimating, 
Rent,  Office  Hire,  Insurance,  Postage, 
Uncollectable  Bills  and  Superintend- 
ing. 

There  are  others  that  have  not  been 
mentioned,  but  these  are  most  com- 
mon. We  will  take  them  one  by  one, 
and  see  which  of  these  is  the  greatest 
source  of  expense  to  us. 

Printing  and  Stationery  is  one  item 
that  requires  little  or  no  comment,  as 
far  as  duplication  is  concerned,  as  we 
must  all  use  stationery  in  our  com- 
munications both  to  customers  and  to 
the  trade.  The  quality  Of  the  station- 
ery largely  depends  upon  the  individ- 
uality of  the  sender,  for  when  we  send 
out  a communication,  it  is  in  our  ab- 
sence our  silent  representative,  and 
should  be  as  neat  and  impressive  as 
we  ourselves  would  be,  if  we  were 
present.  This  is  an  item  that  cannot 
be  well  classed  as  a duplication.  Only 
when  used  as  one  of  the  duplicating 
items,  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  it 
into  this  class. 

Telephone  is  absolutely  a necessity,  as 
it  saves  time  and  repays  the  user  by 
its  convenience. 

Cartage  is  a direct  expense,  which 
also  is  not  chargeable  to  duplication. 

Scaffolding. — This  is  an  item  upon 
which  we  must  stop  and  think.  On 
the  face  of  it,  we  would  almost  be  led 
to  put  it  in  the  non-duplicating  class, 
but  when  we  come  to  analyze  this 
item,  what  do  we  find?  Each  and 
every  one  of  us  carries  enough  scaffold- 
ing to  supply  our  wants  during  the 
busy  season,  which  is  often  of  short 
duration.  This  leaves  us  with  a large 
quantity  of  scaffolding  on  hand,  oc- 
cupying valuable  space,  eating  up  rent 
and  bringing  no  return  for  a greater 
part  of  the  year.  This  being  so,  you 
naturally  ask:  “How  are  we  going  to 

change  this  custom,  and  reduce  our 
scaffolding  charge  or  our  overhead  on 
this  necessary  item?” 

As  individuals  we  cannot  reduce 
this,  but  as  a body  it  is  quite  possible 
to  more  than  cut  our  scaffolding 
charge  in  half.  It  means  co-operation 
in  our  association  to  supply  the  wants 
of  its  members  as  their  requirements 
demand,  and  not  compel  each  of  us 
to  have  three  or  four  complete  swings, 
Sfty  ladders  of  various  sizes,  a hun- 
dred planks  or  more,  etc. 

Just  think  what  that  means  for 
twenty  employers!  Four  swings  each 
would  make  80;  50  ladders  each  would 
be  1,000;  100  planks  each  would  be 
2,000,  and  so  on.  It  is  inconceivable 
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that  we  would  all  be  in  want  of  swing 
scaffold  at  the  same  time.  Therefore 
half  the  number  would  be  sufficient  to 
do  the  work,  if  by  proper  arrangement 
they  could  be  secured  as  we  required 
them.  The  ladders,  planks,  trusses 
and  other  paraphernalia  necessary  for 
scaffolding  could  be  cut  in  like  propor- 
tion by  a system  of  proper  distribu- 
tion. 

Co-operative  Scaffolding 

What  is  this  proper  distribution?  It 
is  simply  a central  scaffold-  yard  well 
stocked  and  maintained  by  experienced 
scaffold  hands,  whose  duties  would  be 
to  keep  them  in  proper  repair  at  all 
times.  To  establish  such  a system,  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  whereby 
each  of  the  parties,  having  an  interest 
in  this  yard  and  desiring  to  so  arrange 
for  their  scaffold  requirements,  sub- 
scribe proportionately  to  the  expense 
of  installing  and  equipping  the  yard, 
and  thereafter  be  charged  a rental  for 
the  loan  of  the  necessary  scaffolding  in 
such  quantities  as  his  requirements 
demand. 

The  rental  being  based  on  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  this  establishment, 
in  the  event  that  these  charges  should 
be  found  to  be  such  that  a profit  had 
accrued,  same  could  be  returned  in 
dividends  to  the  interested  parties  in 
such  proportions  as  their  use  and  con- 
tributions to  the  maintenance  of  this 
yard  entitled  them. 

You  can  see  just  what  this  would  do. 
One  yard,  properly  equipped,  repre- 
sents one  rent.  While  it  will  be  a 
larger  place  than  an  individual  could 
use,  it  is  not  as  expensive  as  twenty 
individuals  each  paying  for  his  own- 
yard.  Also,  take  into  consideration  the 
expense  of  repairs  and  maintenance 
done  in  one  place  by  a single  crew  ex- 
perienced in  this  particular  line,  and 
not  by  twenty  individuals  doing  it  as 
best  they  can,  when  the  opportunity 
permits,  and  thereby  not  having  the 
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scaffolding  up  to  the  desired  standard 
at  all  times. 

This  item,  I believe,  is  a distinct 
duplication  of  overhead  that  co-oper- 
ation and  association  can  materially 
reduce.  More  could  be  said  on  this 
item,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  a discus- 
sion of  this  paper  will  bring  out  the 
fine  points. 

Estimating. — This  is  the  item  most 
abused,  and  which  causes  the  largest 
charge  in  our  overhead.  To  remedy 
the  evils  of  unnecessary  estimating 
is  a serious  problem,  and  we  are  con- 
fronted with  it  constantly.  We  all 
know  how  many  estimates  we  give 
during  the  year,  and  in  proportion  how 
few  jobs  we  do.  Many  of  us  from  past 
experience  can  truthfully  say  that  we 
receive  no  more  than  one  out  of  every 
twenty  jobs  we  figure. 

In  this  case  it  would  seem  that  in 
order  to  secure  5 per  cent  work,  we 
are  put  to  a 95  per  cent,  loss  in  this 
one  department.  Even  should  you 
think  these  figures  excessive,  and  take 
one  out  of  10,  we  would  have  10  per 
cent  work  at  the  expense  of  90  per 
cent  in  this  department.  Some  say  it 
is  good  to  estimate  extensively  and 
charge  it  to  advertising.  That  may  be 
good  from  their  point  of  view,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  a 90  per  cent  loss 
for  estimating,  no  matter  where  you- 
charge  it. 

The  Estimating  Evil 

The  abuses  of  estimating  have- 
brought  about  this  condition,  and  the 
investor  has  taken  advantage  to  se- 
cure as  many  estimates  as  he  can  on 
one  job,  with  a hope  that  some  one 
may  figure  too  close. 

Does  an  estimate  given  on  this  basis 
really  represent  the  integrity  of  ex- 
ecution that  the  job  requires,  or  is  it 
merely  a figure  whereby  the  compet- 
itor hopes  to  get  by?  I will  not  at- 
tempt to  answer  this,  but  will  leave 
it  to  your  good  judgment,  as  it  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  oper- 
ator when  he  receives  the  bids. 

All  I have  to  say  here  is  that  it  is 
a bad  practice  to  give  and  receive 
indiscriminate  estimates,  as  is  the 
practice  at  present.  It  degrades  the 
industry,  cheapens  the  work  to  such 
an  extent  that  quality  is  impaired,  and 
hence  we  often  hear  the  expression, 
“Work  is  no  longer  done  as  it  former- 
ly was.” 

The  answer.  Conditions  demand  in- 
ferior work  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  times. 

There  are  remedies,  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  define  them  in  a short  space 
of  time,  and  especially  as  in  the  past 
even  these  remedies  have  been  abused 
in  such  a way  that  prices  have  been 
inflated,  instead  of  receiving  a fair 
price  for  competent  work,  as  was  the 
intention  of  those  that  originated  the 
idea.  The  only  way  is  to  side  step  the 
operator  who  you  think  is  simply 
matching  bids,  and  serve  the  one  who 
has  service  and  quality  for  his  object. 

Rent  and  Office  Hire 

Rent. — Some  of  us  have  larger  and 
more  elaborate  establishments  than 
others,  therefore  this  item  cannot  be 
discussed  with  the  same  quality  as 
some  of  the  preceding  ones  as  to  dup- 
lication of  overhead.  So  far  as  rent 
goes,  the  scaffold  question  handled  by 
a central  yard  will  serve  to  reduce  it. 

The  remark  is  made  by  some,  espe- 
cially in  small  cities  and  towns,  that 
they  have  no  rent  as  they  own  the 
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The  Blankenhagen  Ladder  Platforms 
Are  Time,  Labor  and  Money  Savers 

I would  like  to  have  a heart  to  heart  talk  with  the  discriminating  painters  and  contractors  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, but  since  that  is  manifestly  out  of  the  question  I take  the  best  means  at  hand  to  reach  as  many  of  you  as 
possible  thru  the  medium  of  the  leading  trade  journal  of  the  profession. 

I am  confident  that  if  I can  induce  you  to  examine  The  Blankenhagen  Ladder  Platforms  that  you  will 
give  me  an  order  for  a set  or  more,  because  we  are  all  trying  to  eliminate  unnecessary  expense,  and  the  waste  of 
time  and  labor  are  two  of  the  items  of  expense  that  eat  into  the  profits  of  a job  more  rapidly  than  anything  else 

and  are  so  easily  transferred  into  assets  by  means  of  these  time  and 
labor  saving  platforms. 

Now,  Mr.  Painter,  I want  to  ask  you  a candid  question  and  I 
want  you  to  answer  it  to  yourself  honestly.  Have  you  ever  painted 
a house  and  used  the  old  style  ladders?  Did  you  stop  to  think  how 
many  times  you  climbed  up  and  down?  and  how  tired  you  were  when 
the  day’s  work  was  done;  and,  more  important  still,  did  you  notice 
the  additional  time  required  to  finish  the  job? 

If  you  are  a man  of  observant  habits  you  have  already  noticed 
these  things,  but  not  being  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  you  have  prob- 
ably gone  on  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same  old  way,  waiting  for 
some  one  to  offer  you  some  means  of  doing  your  work  in  a more  up  to 
date  manner. 

The  inventor  of  The  Blankenhagen  Ladder  Platforms  is  a prac- 
tical painter  and  had  all  of  these  things  to  contend  with  in  his  business, 
and  seeing  that  the  workmen  were  losing  time  while  really  accomplish- 
ing less,  he  began  to  experiment  with  various  means  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  and  finally  evolved  the  platforms  that  are  now  brought  to 
your  assistance. 

Some  of  you  are  now  using  the  ordinary  ladder  jacks,  but  they 
are  not  at  their  best  unless  you  have  the  Blankenhagen  ladder  plat- 
forms to  space  your  ladders  away  from  the  wall,  and  the  fact  that 
you  are  using  the  ordinary  jacks  is  sufficient  proof  that  you  need  these 
platforms  to  make  your  set  complete,  and  I am  sure  that  all  will  see 
the  logic  of  this  without  further  argument. 

The  Blankenhagen  ladder  platforms  are  as  strongly  constructed 
as  the  ladders  to  which  they  are  attached  and  are  practically  inde- 
structible. 

If  you  re  not  familiar  with  all  of  the  details  we  will  be  pleased  to 
Pat.  Pend.  have  you  write  us  and  we  are  always  pleased  to  correspond  with  inter- 

ested individuals  relative  to  the  merits  of  our  products,  but  if  you  are  in  need  of  a set  or 
more  and  do  not  like  to  be  troubled  with  a lot  of  useless  correspondence  we  quote  the 
prices  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  writing  more  than  once. 

Dealers  are  invited  to  write  us  in  regard  to  placing  this  in  their  stock. 

Price,  Ten  Dollars  for  Set  of  Two  Platforms. 

Price,  Five  Dollars  Each. 

Make  all  remittances  payable  to  The  Blankenhagen  Ladder  Platform 
Co.,  and  enclose  with  your  order 


THE  BLANKENHAGEN 

LADDER  PLATFORM  CO. 

308  Second  National  Building 
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ground  and  building.  This  is  an  error, 
as  they  pay  rent  by  taxes,  maintenance 
and  interest  on  the  investment.  In 
some  cases  rent  charges  have  been  re- 
duced to  almost  nothing  by  buying 
the  building  or  renting  the  entire 
building  and  sub-leasing  a portion  to 
some  other  party  at  a profit.  This  has 
proved  very  successful  to  the  fortunate 
ones  that  have  had  good  tenants  and 
no  vacancies. 

Therefore  rent  is  an  item  for  the  in- 
dividual to  solve,  whether  he  thinks 
it  a duplicating  or  burdensome  charge. 
The  rent  of  a show  room,  properly  and 
handsomely  fitted  to  suggest  sales  of 
articles  and  schemes  of  decoration  that 
encourage  the  customer  to  buy,  is  to 
some  a necessity,  and  proves  a vital 
factor  by  its  return  in  materially  re- 
ducing the  entire  overhead. 

Office  Hire  is  a vital  question,  as 
the  office  must  give  efficiency,  for  it  is 
the  headquarters  from  which  the  bus- 
iness is  regulated.  Therefore  it  is 
not  by  any  means  a department  that 
can  be  conducted  inexpensively.  The 
duplicating  of  overhead  in  an  office  is 
more  marked  in  large  establishments 
than  in  smaller  ones,  as  various 
classes  of  clients  require  more  or  less 
attention  in  order  to  cater  to  their 
whims  and  comfort.  Those  who  cater 
to  this  class  of  trade  naturally  must 
charge  the  customer  for  the  additional 
amount  of  office  rent  and  sales  force 
that  their  demands  require. 

The  duplication  of  office  hire  is  real- 
ly marked  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  have  additional  help  to  carry  on 
the  abused  estimating  department, 
which  often  requires  designs  to  be 
submitted  gratis.  This  takes  not  only 
time,  but  experienced  and  costly  help. 
It  is  an  extremely  abused  custom  to 
have  a design  submitted  for  mere  com- 
parison, and  should  be  done  away 
with,  as  it  has  been  in  several  Eu- 
ropean countries,  where  a client  who 
invites  more  than  one  to  compete  on 
work  pays  the  expense  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors.  This  would  re- 
duce the  desire  of  indiscriminate  es- 
timating for  the  mere  purpose  of  com- 
parison. The  handling  of  scaffolding 
by  a central  yard  would  also  reduce 
the  hire  of  shop  help. 

Insurance  is  an  overhead,  and  must 
be  charged  proportionately  to  the 
overhead  in  accordance  with  past  ex- 
periences. Fire  insurance  is  difficult 
to  reduce,  as  it  is  a protection  and 
necessity  in  case  of  misfortune.  Li- 
ability insurance  is  a duplication,  if 
you  do  not  wisely  insure,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  to  you  at  previous  con- 
ventions, and  especially  should  you 
through  careless  handling  and  infe- 
rior scaffolding  cause  your  experience 
rate  to  go  up. 

Postage  is  an  item  of  necessity,  al- 
though a direct  overhead,  but  requires 
no  further  comment  except  as  we  re- 
duce our  unnecessary  correspondence 
to  the  juggler  of  bids,  so  will  the  pos- 
tage be  reduced. 

Uncollectable  Bills  are  bad  things, 
and  although  we  all  have  some,  we 
generally  desire  to  forget  them.  So 
we  will  only  mention  that  Old  Man 
Overhead  must  take  them  into  ac- 
count. 

Superintending  is  also  an  overhead 
charge,  but  can  hardly  be  a duplica- 
tion, as  a skilful  superintendent  is  not 
an  expense.  Through  his  knowledge 
he  creates  a saving,  and  his  services 


are  profitable,  although  his  pay  is  also 
charged  to  overhead. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  list, 
which  is  by  no  means  complete.  It 
treats  only  of  the  most  important 
overhead  charges;  and  while  all  these 
overhead  charges  are  not  duplicating, 
custom  and  demands  of  the  time  have 
made  them  necessary. 

In  closing  I call  your  attention  again 
to  the  most  abused  items  of  the  over- 
head charges,  Scaffolding,  Estimating 
and  Office  Hire.  The  three  are  all 
vital  factors  to  which  a little  time  and 
discussion  may  suggest  a remedy  to 
reduce  the  waste  that  they  are  caus- 
ing. 


After  the  writer  had  been  thanked, 
discussion  on  his  paper  was  invited. 

Referring  to  the  co-operative  scaffold- 
ing plan,  Mr.  Grimmer  wondered  if  the 
last  men  to  the  yard,  in  busy  times, 
would  find  any  material  left.  He  had 
found  the  association  members  in  oth- 
er cities  willing  to  help  out  with  lad- 
ders, etc.,  on  jobs  away  from  home. 

Mr.  Potts  pointed  out  the  serious 
evil  of  having  many  sub-contractors 
estimate  on  the  one  painting  job,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  remedy. 

Mr.  Rosenthal — One  way  to  help  cure 
the  estimating  evil  is  to  refuse  to  en- 
ter bids  with  the  contractor  who  con- 
stantly calls  for  a score  or  more  of 
bids. 

In  regard  to  overhead,  the  chief  trou- 
ble, in  Mr.  Rosenthal’s  opinion,  is  that 
painters  do  not  use  any  common  basis 
for  their  figures,  which  therefore  vary 
all  the  way  from  5 to  20  per  cent.  If  the 
painters,  large  as  well  as  small,  prop- 
erly included  all  the  items  that  should 
be  considered,  they  would  get  approx- 
imately the  same  result — about  20  per 
cent  for  overhead. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  described  the  method 
practised  in  England,  called  the  “quan- 
tity system,”  where  the  owner  or  head 
contractor  supplies  to  the  bidders  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  work  to  be  done  on  the 
job,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  expense 
of  estimating.  He  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  co-operative 
use  of  scaffolding  would  nullify  liabil- 
ity protection. 

Third  Session 

Tuesday  Morning,  Jan.  17 

Secretary  Dabeistein  read  a letter 
from  the  journeymen’s  union  of  Ro- 
chester, tendering  good  wishes,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  co-operation 
and  mutual  understanding  between 
employers  and  men  might  be  promoted, 
in  order  to  do  away  with  strikes  and 
bring  about  prosperity  in  1922. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  letter  be 
received,  and  that  the  Secretary  frame 
a suitable  reply. 

A telegram  from  Mr.  Case  of  the 
Brooklyn  Decorative  Employers  Asso- 
ciation expressed  regrets  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  prepare  the  paper  as- 
signed to  the  association. 

The  first  paper  read  at  the  session 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Hendricks,  sales 
engineer  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.: 

Zinc  and  Zinc  Oxide 

W.  Homer  Hendricks 

THE  AVERAGE  layman  today  knows 
very  little  about  zinc,  and  for  this 
reason  believes  it  has  little  to  do  with 
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him  and  his  activities.  This  condition 
has  come  about  largely  because  zinc 
has  been  given  many  industrial  names, 
depending  on  circumstances,  but 
rarely  has  it  been  called  zinc. 

For  example,  the  ores  of  zinc  are 
called  “jack”  or  “blend”;  the  metal 
itself,  in  pig  form,  is  known  as  “spel- 
ter”; if  you  coat  it  on  iron,  to  prevent 
rusting,  it  is  known  as  “galvanizing,” 
“sherardizing,”  etc. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied 
considerably,  but  this  is  enough  to  il- 
lustrate why  zinc,  as  such,  is  so  little 
known  by  the  average  person. 

Yet,  regardless  of  this  condition, 
zinc  had  established  a place  for  itself 
as  a useful  member  of  the  industrial 
materials  group  over  2,000  years  ago, 
and  before  it  was  known  that  zinc 
could  be  produced  as  a metal.  As 
examples,  we  need  only  mention  that 
zinc  is  found  as  a component  part  of 
many  bronze  and  brass  implements 
dug  up  in  Europe,  which  date  back 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

The  Romans  used  zinc  in  making 
their  brass  coins  during  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Augustus,  about  20  B.  C. 
But  zinc  as  a metal  was  not  known 
until  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  a ship  load  from  China 
was  landed  in  England.  Soon  after 
this,  in  1743,  a zinc  plant  was  erected 
at  Bristol,  England,  and  soon  there- 
after plants  were  erected  and  operated 
in  Belgium  and  France. 

The  zinc  metal  made  in  these  plants 
was  used  for  coating  -iron  sheets 
(galvanizing).  The  operators  of  these 
galvanizing  plants  noticed  that  the 
tanks  full  of  melted  zinc  soon  got 
covered  over  with  a fine  white  powder. 
This  was  zinc  oxide.  It  was  collected 
and  used  as  a paint  pigment,  and  the 
experimenters  were  so  pleased  with 
the  results  obtained  from  this  zinc 
paint  that  they  soon  had  worked  out 
a method  of  making  zinc  oxide  from 
metallic  zinc,  and  had  erected  a plant 
to  make  it. 

The  men  who  were  interested  in 
zinc  oxide,  and  who  were  instrumental 
in  discovering  and  proving  its  value 
as  a paint  pigment,  were  two  French- 
men named  Leclair  and  Sorel,  both 
master  painters  of  their  day.  The 
plant  which  these  men  started  was 
still  operating  when  the  war  broke  out 
in  1914.  For  a while  it  was  closed 
down,  but  is  now  again  making  zinc 
oxide. 

Not  long  ago,  in  talking  with  a 
master  painter,  I was  startled  to  have 
him  tell  me  that  zinc  oxide  was  a 
“corroded”  pigment,  and  he  did  not 
use  much  of  it  “because  it  was  not 
ground  fine  enough.”  This  man  had 
a confused  idea  of  zinc  oxide  manu- 
facture, and  in  order  to  correct  any 
such  impression  which  any  of  you 
here  may  have,  I wish  to  outline 
briefly  the  two  methods  or  processes 
of  making  zinc  oxide. 

French  and  American  Processes 

Since  the  first  commercial  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  zinc  oxide  was 
perfected  in  France,  the  process  has 
been  called  the  “French  process,”  and 
the  product  has  become  known  as 
French  process  zinc  oxide,  or  French 
zinc.  This  does  not  mean  that  French 
zinc  is  made  in  France.  It  simply 
means  that  it  was  made  by  the 
French  process.  In  fact,  over  90  per 
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16,000,000  pounds— 8000  tons— 
3,200,000  packages  of  Alabastine 

will  be  sold  over  the  counter  by  Alabastine  dealers  in  1922  / 

This  is  an  estimate  to  be  sure,  but  based  on  past  experi- 
ence, we  are  sure  it  is  an  under  estimate  instead  of  an 
over  estimate. 
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And  these  three  million  two  hundred  thousand  pack- 
ages of  Alabastine  will  be  sold  by  Alabastine  dealers 
at  a fine  profit.  The  Alabastine  Company  protects 
the  trade  by  advertising  these  prices: 

75c.  for  the  White 
80c.  for  tinted 
95c.  for  deep  shades 
of  Alabastine  in  5 lb.  packages 

Let  Us  Send  You  Samples  and  Full 

This  wonderful  new  wall  decoration  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  every  one  everywhere  as  a remarkable  ac- 
complishment. It  places  within  the  reach  of  moderate 
incomes,  a style  of  wall  tinting  never  before  possible 
except  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy.  It  brings  more 
business  to  the  dealer,  more  work  to  the  decorator, 
more  art  to  the  home. 


Our  national  advertising  to  the  consumer  will  quote 
these  prices. 

And  Alabastine  quality  will  be  maintained  as  hereto- 
fore up  to  the  highest  standard  possible — up  to  the 
standard  which  has  made  this  product  the  nationally 
accepted  wall  coating. 

Details  Alabastine-Opaline  Process 

Nothing  complicated,  nothing  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar decorator’s  equipment — just  standard  Alabastine 
applied  in  a new  way  to  produce  beautiful  tiffanized 
walls. 

Write  at  once  for  samples  to  show  your  customers. 


Alabastine  Company,  607  Granville  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Ready  Made  Mixture  of  Master  Painters  and  Paint  Salesmen 

Starting  at  left:  Hubbard,  Williams,  Hopkins,  Melville,  Devisser,  Niedermaier, 

Jensen,  Baxter. 


cent,  of  the  “French  zinc”  used  in 
America  is  an  American  product. 

French  process  zinc  oxide  is  made 
from  the  metal  zinc,  which  is  melted, 
and  the  fumes  of  zinc  given  off  are 
burned  in  the  air  and  caught  in  a 
large  chamber,  where  they  cool.  After 
cooling  they  are  collected,  sampled, 
graded  and  packed  ready  for  ship- 
ment. 

If  we  refer  to  the  charts  we  can 
follow  the  zinc  through  a French 
process  plant  from  metal  to  zinc 
oxide.  ( Charts  showing  the  two  proc- 
esses were  exhibited  by  the  speaker.) 

The  American  process — the  other 
process  for  making  zinc  oxide — was 
developed  in  America.  It  starts  with 
zinc  ore  and  makes  zinc  oxide  from  it 
in  one  step.  The  French  process  must 
start  with  the  metal.  By  again  re- 
ferring to  the  charts,  we  will  take  a 
hurried  trip  through  an  American 
process  zinc  oxide  plant. 

Since  in  both  of  these  processes  we 
find  that  zinc  oxide  is  made  by  burn- 
ing the  vapor  of  zinc,  we  must  con- 
cede that  it  is  not  a “corroded”  prod- 
uct. We  also  find  that  “grinding”  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fineness  of  the 
dry  pigment,  as  this  is  in  each  case 
what  might  be  considered  as  a con- 
densed smoke. 

The  development  of  the  American 
process  zinc  oxide  dates  back  to  1852, 
wffien  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  first  began  operating 
its  zinc  oxide  furnaces  commercially. 
From  that  date  to  the  present,  seventy 
years,  the  output  of  the  country  has 
risen  as  follows:  1850,  nothing;  1867, 

10.000  tons;  1900,  48,000  tons;  1919, 

145.000  tons. 

Zinc  Oxide  was  first  used  in  the 
painting  industry  as  an  outside  paint 
pigment,  and  from  its  first  use  for 
this  purpose  the  quantity  has  contin- 
uously increased.  We  believe  that  this 
is  due  to  the  remarkable  qualities  zinc 
oxide  possesses  for  painting  purposes. 

I would  like  to  review  here  some  of 
the  properties  characteristic  of  zinc 
oxide. 

Qualities  of  Zinc  Oxide 

In  fineness,  it  surpasses  any  other 
of  your  available  white  pigments.  A 
fine  particle  size  pigment  is  necessary 
if  you  wish  to  produce  a smooth,  dense 
covering.  Fine  particles  mixed  with 
coarser  ones  produce  a denser  and 
more  compact  film  than  coarse  par- 
ticles alone. 

Zinc  oxide  is  of  permanent  color.  It 
does  not  change  color  when  attacked 
by  sun,  wind,  sulphur  or  other  gases 
found  in  rather  concentrated  quan- 
tities about  industrial  centers.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  or  any  of  the  ve- 
hicles used  in  the  painting  industries. 

Weight  for  weight,  zinc  oxide  stands 
near  the  top  for  strength  or  hiding 
power,  whichever  term  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  use.  This  means  that  an 
equal  weight  of  zinc  oxide  pigment, 
applied  as  a paint  to  a unit  area  of 
surface,  will  cover  up  the  black  marks 
underneath  better  than  most  other 
pigments,  and  it  is  surpassed  in  this 
regard  by  only  a few  pigments.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  lithopone. 

Color  and  brightness  tests  find  zinc 
oxide  among  the  leaders,  high  grade 
lithopones  of  modern  make  being  prac- 
tically its  only  superior. 

When  zinc  oxide,  with  these  good 
natural  properties,  is  used  in  paints 
we  find  that  the  paint  requires  more 


oil  than  without  it.  This  is  necessary 
because  the  zinc  is  finer  than  other 
pigments.  The  paint  brushes  out  to 
a thinner  layer  and  with  a smoother 
surface,  depending  on  how  it  is  made, 
and  what  the  other  pigments  are  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  The  dry  paint  film 
produced  is  harder,  more  dense,  and 
retains  a higher  luster  for  a longer 
period.  With  a hard  and  dense  film, 
the  rain  cannot  get  through  to  attack 
the  surface  underneath  nearly  so  read- 
ily as  if  the  film  were  soft  and  porous; 
and  one  of  the  big  reasons  we  paint 
is  to  protect  the  underlying  surface 
from  decay.  With  a smooth  and  hard 
film  we  have  less  chances  for  dirt  to 
adhere  and  spoil  the  decorative  ef- 
fects of  the  job.  The  surface  also  re- 
sists the  wear  of  wind  and  sand,  and 
wears  down  more  slowly  than  a soft 
film. 

A house  painted  with  a paint  con- 
taining a generous  proportion  of  zinc 
oxide  can  be  washed  down  with  soap 
and  water  with  surprising  results. 
After  several  years  of  exposure,  the 
original  color  will  be  restored,  and  the 
house  appear  as  if  it  had  received 
a coating  of  new  paint. 

The  fact  that  dirt  does  not  readily 
adhere  means  that  bacteria,  fungi, 
etc.,  will  also  find  less  place  for  de- 
velopment. ' This  means  much  when 
you  have  to  decorate  a place  which  is 
apt  to  be  discolored  by  mildew. 

Interior  Uses 

Interior  enameling  has  been  done 
with  zinc  oxide  and  varnish  almost 
from  the  first  use  of  zinc  in  the  paint- 
ing Industry.  This  practice  is  so 
thoroughly  understood,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  so  universally  satis- 
factory, that  we  need  only  mention 
it,  and  then  consider  the  interior  flat 
finishes  which  are  so  popular  and  suc- 
cessful today. 

These  are  usually  built  up  on  a lith- 
opone zinc  oxide  base.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  the  development  of  the  lithopone 
industry  that  has  made  flat  interior 
painting  so  successful.  Lithopone  is 
a zinc  barium  pigment,  but  it  is  not 
made  by  combining  zinc  oxide  and 
barytes.  The  zinc  is  present  as  zinc 
sulphide,  and  the  barium  sulphate  is 
there  as  a precipitated  and  not  a 
ground  ingredient. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  ' 


The  modern  high  grade  lithopones 
are  almost  as  fine  as  zinc  oxide.  They 
have  a whiter  color,  are  stronger  in 
hiding  power,  will  not  discolor  when 
exposed  to  sulphur  gases,  and  are 
brighter  than  zinc  oxide.  When  prop- 
erly made  they  will  not  change  color, 
due  to  sun  and  rain,  under  actual 
service  conditions,  no  matter  how 
severe — not  even  when  used  in  exte- 
rior paints. 

Such  lithopones  form  the  base  of 
most  of  the  flat  interior  paints.  Usual- 
ly the  pigment  portion  consists  of 
about  three  parts  lithopone  to  one 
part  zinc  oxide,  with  or  without  an 
inert,  such  as  ground  barytes,  asbestine 
or  silex. 

Those  interior  paints  made  up  in 
this  way  show  greater  whiteness,  purer 
color,  and  clearer  tints  than  the  old 
way  of  producing  “near  flats”  by 
drawing  of  the  oil  and  adding  turps 
to  a lead  paste.  They  wear  longer,  are 
easier  to  clean,  and  due  to  their  hav- 
ing higher  light  reflecting  power  in- 
crease the  illumination  of  the  rooms — 
or  decrease  the  light  bill,  if  you  con- 
sider it  from  that  angle. 

The  surface  presented  is  smoother 
than  a stippled  surface,  and  holds  less 
dirt.  Hence  the  job  stays  clean  long- 
er, is  more  sanitary  for  this  reason, 
and  washes  more  easily  and  with  more 
satisfactory  results. 

I have  here  a few  exhibits  illustrat- 
ing some  of  these  points  with  regard 
to  zinc  and  lithopone  bearing  paints 
which  I will  be  glad  to  discuss  with 
any  who  are  interested. 


Mr.  Hendricks  was  given  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Goltz  said  that  in  the  Buffalo 
district,  with  its  rapid  climatic 
changes,  they  had  experienced  diffi- 
culty with  the  cracking  and  peeling 
of  zinc  paint. 

Mr.  Hendricks  answered  that  the 
remedy  is  to  use  a paint  formula  that 
will  meet  such  climatic  difficulties.  No 
one  formula  will  meet  all  surface  and 
weather  conditions. 

He  demonstrated  by  a simple  test 
how  the  addition  of  a minute  quan- 
tity of  heavy  bodied  oil  to  a zinc  and 
oil  paint  will  greatly1  thin  it,  and 
cause  it  to  flow  out  freely  under  the 
brush. 
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Telling  the  Painter’s 
Side  of  the  Story 

BREINIG  BROTHERS 
go  on  the  conviction  that 
their  prosperity  is  tied  hard 
and  fast  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  conscientious,  relia- 
ble painting  contractors  of 
the  country. 

That  is  why  our  adver- 
tising, as  you  see,  puts  more 
emphasis  on  the  necessity 
for  employing  a good 
painter  and  letting  him  use 
good,  honest  materials  than 
it  does  on  our  particular 
products. 

A Word  to  Painters  About 

BREINIG  BROTHERS’ 

Varnishes,  Enamels  and  Paints 

BREINIG  BROTHERS’ 
products  are  backed  by  the 
quality  ideals  of  three  gen- 
erations. They  are  honestly 
made  and  honestly  sold. 

The  BREINIG  line  is 
complete  — varnishes,  en- 
amels, stains,  fillers,  and 
paints  of  all  kinds. 

If  your  local  dealer  does 
not  carry  them,  write  us. 

BREINIG  BROTHERS,  INC. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

VARNISHES,  ENAMELS  and  PAINTS 
For  Lasting  Beauty  and  Protection 


The  painter  has  been  “made 
the  goat”  long  enough 

IT  is  about  time  that  property  ownersreal- 
ized  that  the  pain  ter  isn’t  to  blame  when 
a cheap  painting  job  does  not  last.  It  isn’t 
from  choice  that  the  painter  uses  cheap 
paint  and  varnish.  But  he  has  to  use  them 
if  the  owner  insists  on  looking  for  price 
instead  of  quality. 

Let  the  painter  figure  on  good  paint  and 
varnish.  They  cost  a little  more  by  the  gal- 
lon but  very  little  more  by  the  job.  Labor 
is  the  big  item  and  that’s  the  same  with  a 
cheap  paint  as  with  good  paint. 

Good,  honest  paint  and  varnish  like 
BREINIG  BROTHERS’  is  an  economy — 
whether  they  are  for  a porch  chair  or  for 
your  entire  house.  They  are  made  to  give 
lasting  protection. 


At  your  service — Write  us  any  question 
you  like  on  painting  and  varnishing. 
Send  for  Color  Card. 


BREINIG  BROTHERS 

HOBOKEN  N J-  INC  PHONE  1900 

PAINTS  VARNISHES 

FOR  LASTING  BEAUT  YV  PROTECTION 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Whigelt’s  question, 
as  to  the  proper  vehicle  to  employ  for 
preparing  zinc  in  oil,  Mr.  Hendricks 
made  an  extended  and  informing  an- 
swer. The  average  proportion  would 
be  80  lbs.  zinc  oxide  to  20  lbs.  heat 
treated  linseed  oil,  was  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hendricks— We  suggest  mixing 
and  grinding  as  follows:  In  a factory- 
sized power  mixer,  preferably  of  the 
horizontal  type,  thoroughly  mix  a con- 
venient batch  of  pure  zinc  oxide  with 
one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  pure  re- 
fined linseed  oil,  and  grind  the  thor- 
oughly mixed  paint  through  a burr- 
stone  mill  adjusted  to  provide  the  most 
thorough  incorporation  of  pigment  and 
vehicle. 

The  generation  of  any  considerable 
heat  in  the  paste  paint  should  be 
avoided  by  the  proper  cooling  of  the 
paint  mill.  The  paste  should  be 
promptly  packed  in  air-tight  cans. 

We  prefer  to  use  an  alkaline  refined 
linseed  oil  with  a very  low  acid  num- 
ber in  order  to  secure  long  aging  re- 
sults. We  suggest  that  in  no  case 
should  the  acid  number  of  the  oil  used 
exceed  two. 

Mr.  Hendricks  said  that  zinc  in  pow- 
dered form,  kept  in  receptacles  not 
air  tight,  hardens  because  it  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  A 
stringy  zinc  should  be  returned  at 
once  to  the  manufacturer. 

Over  $2,000  in  Funds 

The  financial  report  of  the  Secretary 
showed  more  than  $2,000  in  present 
funds  and  prospective  income  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  asso- 
ciation during"  the  coming  year. 

Chairman  Bien  of  the  Auditing 
Committee  reported  that  the  books  had 
been  examined  and  found  correct. 

A telegram  of  good  wishes  from  Sec- 
retary Christiansen  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Association  was  accepted  with 
thanks,  and  a suitable  reply  author- 
ized. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  for 
lunch  as  the  guests  of  the  Rochester 
Builders  Exchange. 

Fourth  Session 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  Jan.  17 

Vice  President  Seebach  occupied  the 
chair  during  this  session. 

On  motion,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
constitution  as  amended'  shall  take 
effect  at  once.  , 

Mr.  King  of  Buffalo  presented  a well 
written  paper  on  the  important  issue  of 

Price  Cutting,  Its  Practice 
and  Remedy 

William  F.  King 

WITH  your  permission  I want  to 
change  the  title  of  this  paper 
from  that  of  “Price  Fixing”  to  “Price 
Cutting,  Its  Practice  and  Remedy.” 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  price 
cutting  is  an  evil  that  must  be  over- 
come because  it  lowers  the  commercial 
standard  of  both  master  and  men,  and 
eventually  leads  to  disaster.  It  also 
creates  an  appetite  among  the  general 
public  which  grows  by  that  upon 
which  it  feeds. 

The  worst  thing  about  price  cutting 
is  that  once  started  it  is  hard  to  stop. 
It  is  like  an  avalanche  which  starts 


A Trio  of  Live  Salesmen 

The  smiling  one  in  the  center  is 
Clancy  Hopkins,  popular  go-getter  of 
the  Benjamin  Moore  forces;  on  the 
right  is  Al  Schumann,  well  known 
globe  trotter  of  Hilo  Varnish  Corpora- 
tion. 

far  up  the  mountain  side  with  a mere 
handful  of  stone  and  gravel,  and, 
plunging  downward  in  its  mad  career, 
sweeps  away  houses,  farms  and  even 
whole  villages.  It  seems  a small  thing 
for  one  firm  to  cut  the  price  of  some 
standardized  piece  of  work  so  that 
they  can  take  it  away  from  another 
firm,  but  on  the  next  job  the  other 
firm  fights  fire  with  fire  and  cuts  the 
price  also. 

The  result  is  that  profits  are  de- 
stroyed, and  men  become  drunk  with 
the  fierce  desire  to  take  work  at  any 
price,  and  lose  all  sight  of  the  conse- 
quences. When  we  fall  victims  to  this 
deadly  practice  we  seem  to  forget  the 
main  object  for  which  we  are  in  busi- 
ness— that  of  making  an  honest  profit. 

Price  cutting  in  the  painting  busi- 
ness has  been  only  too  prevalent  and 
that’s  why  there  are  few — very  few — 
members  of  our  profession  who  are 
really  wealthy  men.  and  few  painting 
establishments  who  have  a large 
enough  reserve  to  stand  the  strain  of 
a long  business  depression.  Price  cut- 
ting is  a sign  of  weakness,  and  is  a 
confession  to  the  public  that  the  paint- 
ing craft  lacks  a definite  policy  in  ar- 
riving at  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  reads: 
“You  can  get  any  contract  if  you  make 
the  price  low  enough”;  but  this  can  be 
reversed  and  applied  with  equal  force 
to  read:  “You  can  secure  any  price  if 
you  make  the  work  good  enough.” 
Good  workmanship,  high  grade  mate- 
rials and  efficient  service  will  go  a 
long  way  to  encourage  the  property 
owners  to  put  a higher  value  on  our 
work,  and  will  bring  to  all  of  us  more 
money  and  more  business  and  assured 
success. 

Instead  of  following  the  plan  that 
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“the  cheapest  is  none  too  cheap,”  we 
should  follow  the  opposite  plan  that 
“the  best  is  none  too  good.”  And  if  we 
unite  in  doing  this,  and  make  the 
motto  of  our  profession,  “Quality, 
Quantity  and  Service,”  we  will  do 
honor  to  the  art  which  we  have  chosen 
as  our  calling,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  constant  success. 

Mutual  Understanding 

When  we  learn  of  the  difference 
which  usually  exists  between  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest  offer  for  the  same 
job,  we  naturally  conclude  there  is 
something  fundamentally  wrong  with 
either  the  one  or  the  other;  and  be- 
cause of  this,  I believe  it  is  necessary, 
and  will  be  helpful  to  all,  if  we  can 
arrive  at  a mutual  understanding  of 
the  probable  cost  of  certain  classes  of 
work  which  can  be  more  easily  de- 
fined. While  we  doubtless  all  agree  as 
to  how  much  profit  we  need,  there 
may  be  a great  difference  of  opinion 
among  us  as  to  what  profit  actually  is. 

Profit  has  been  defined  as  “the  ex- 
cess of  value  received  above  the  totai 
cost  of  anything.”  It  is  time  we  got 
together  to  find  out,  and  if  possible 
agree,  what  all  is  included  in  the  total 
cost  of  the  work  we  are  asked  to  esti-, 
mate.  We  need  progressive  patronage 
to  keep  the  pot  boiling,  but  we  need 
progressively  profitable  patronage  be- 
fore we  can  have  some  sustaining  food 
to  put  inside  the  pot. 

I believe  that  price  fixing  is  neither 
desirable  nor  legally  right,  but  I be- 
lieve that  a standard  list  of  prices 
could  be  agreed  upon,  that  would  act 
as  a guide  to  the  public,  as  to  the  prob- 
able cost  of  the  work  which  they  re- 
quired. If  then  two  firms  were  asked 
to  figure  on  the  same  job,  and  one 
quoted  $200  while  the  other  asked 
$400,  the  prospect  would  refer  to  the 
list  of  prices  published  by  the  Master 
Painters  Association.  He  would  find 
that  the  job  should  cost  from  $350  to 
$450,  and  he  would  at  once  know  that 
the  firm  who  quoted  $200  was  going  to 
give  him  poor  material  and  poor  work- 
manship, or  that  they  were  dishonest 
and  not  worthy  of  his  confidence.  This, 

I think,  woufd  have  a splendid  effect 
both  on  the  kind  of  work  we  did  and 
the  money  we  received  for  it. 

At  the  present  time  painting  has  no 
standard  of  value,  and  the  public  are 
groping  in  the  dark  in  their  attempt 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  beautifying  and 
preserving  their  property.  If  a man 
intends  to  buy  a pair  of  shoes,  a 
car,  a box  of  cigars  or  have  a suit  of 
clothes  made,  he  knows  about  what  he 
must  pay  for  them,  and  what  to  ex- 
pect for  the  price  he  does  pay;  but  our 
clients  are  not  so  fortunate  when  they 
want  to  do  business  with  us,  and  I 
believe  both  they  and  we  are  the  losers 
because  of  it. 

A committee  could  be  formed  to 
draw  up  a booklet  covering  price  per 
square  yard  on  all  different  types  of 
surfaces  for  all  different  classes  of 
painting.  This  could  be  made  up  at  a 
nominal  price,  and  possibly  sold  to 
various  members  of  our  association  at 
cost.  The  information  in  these  book- 
lets could  be  compiled  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  figures  arrived  at  show 
a fair  valution  for  the  work  in  ques- 
tion. 

On  practically  every  job  on  which 
we  figure  we  have  to  go  into  details 
with  our  client  to  explain  why  the 
price  is  figured  as  it  is.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  having  a booklet  of  this 
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Styles  for  Every  Room 
in  the  House 

During  the  International  Master  Painters’  Con- 
vention we  will  occupy  room  506,  at  the  Hotel 
Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  7-11,  1922 


MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 
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A Distinctive  Wall 
Covering  Material 


Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering  has  many  unique 
qualities  with  which  painters  and  dealers  in  wall 
decorating  supplies  should  be  very  familiar.  It  is 
adaptable  to  the  most  difficult  wall  decorating  prob- 
lems and  presents  an  effect  achieved  by  no  other 
wall  covering. 

For  example,  the  soft,  velvety  sheen  of  the  dull 
finished  plain  tints  is  peculiarly  appropriate  with 
indirect  lighting  effects.  It  can  be  frescoed,  sten- 
ciled, blended  or  stippled  to  accord  with  any  motif. 
The  figured  patterns,  also,  place  unlimited  resources 
in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  workman. 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering  is  made  on  cloth, 
evenly  machine-painted  with  four  coats  of  pure 
linseed  oil  colors.  It  hangs  just  like  wall-paper, 
there  is  no  waiting  for  colors  to  dry,  it  does  not 
crack,  peel,  or  fade,  and  it  can  be  wiped  fresh  and 
clean  with  a damp  cloth. 


See  Your  Wholesaler — 
We’ll  Move  the  Goods 


The  Standard  Textilk  Products  Co. 
W20  Broadway,  New  York 
Dept.  E 
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character  to  give  to  our  clients  would 
enable  them  to  judge  the  value  of  the 
job,  and  assure  us  of  giving  a fair  price 
for  the  right  kind  of  work. 

We  would  also  have  the  advantage 
of  getting  the  customer  to  eliminate 
the  painter  whose  figure  was  so  far 
below  the  standard  of  prices  that  it 
would  be  obvious  he  would  be  unable 
to  furnish  his  customer  with  the  qual- 
ity of  work  required. 

After  all,  there  is  not  so  much  mys- 
tery in  the  painting  business,  and  I 
feel  that  by  taking  the  public  into  our 
confidence,  and  giving  them  some 
means  of  comparing  values,  it  would 
go  a long  way  toward  having  our 
work  better  appreciated,  and  in  the 
end  strengthen  our  organization. 


Mr.  Grimmer  doubted  that  the  as- 
sociation could  go  very  far  in  the  mat- 
ter of  disseminating  price  informa- 
tion without  being  accused  of  attempts 
at  price  fixing. 

Mr.  Spaulding  would  like  to  see  the 
Executive  Board  prepare  a booklet 
presenting  information  on  the  cost  of 
various  kinds  and  classes  of  work, 
figured  by  the  yard,  as  compared  with 
the  average  price  per  hour. 

Messrs.  Bushey  and  Goltz  believed 
that  the  solution  of  destructive  price 
cutting  is  the  association  idea — getting 
your  competitors  into  your  local  and 
educating  them. 

Secretary  Dabelstein  thought  it 
might  be  a good  thing  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  to  consider  the  prepar- 
ation of  a “Guide  for  Estimating,” 
showing  average  prices  for  work,  to  be 
used  as  a basis  to  figure  jobs. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  paper,  with 
its  proposals,  be  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  for  consideration. 

Caspar  Glunz  of  Buffalo  told  how  he 
had  been  decidedly  underbid  on  a job 
in  that  city  by  a New  York  firm,  al- 
though he  had  made  a careful  esti- 
mate based  on  actual  work.  He  won- 
dered if  an  estimating  book  would 
remedy  such  conditions. 

“ The  American  Shop ” 

Mr.  Oliver  then  read  his  prepared 
address  on  “The  American  Shop.”  This 
address  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Magazine  as  a separate 
feature. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Oliver 
added  that  the  wages  paid  to  labor 
today  were  out  of  proportion  to  the 
service  rendered;  also  that  there  had 
never  been  a strike  won  by  employers 
or  workmen. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  differed  with  Mr. 
Oliver  as  to  placing  the  painter’s 
wage  lower  than  the  plumber’s,  if  his 
plan  of  taking  the  1914  wage  as  a 
basis  were  followed.  Mr.  Rosenthal 
agreed  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  the  industrial  court  would  be 
put  in  effect,  but  he  doubted  if  it 
would  prove  a permanent  cure. 

He  agreed  that  unionism,  properly 
conducted,  is  a good  and  necessary 
thing,  and  that  the  ultimate  solution 
of  the  industrial  problem  is  education 
— of  the  employer  equally  with  the 
employee — to  bring  them  to  a right 
viewpoint. 

A recent  survey  made  by  the  New 
York  Building  Trades  Employers’  As- 
sociation, showing  that  painters’ 
wages  had  increased  more  than  the 
wages  of  other  mechanics,  merely 
convinced  Mr.  Rosenthal  that  the 
painter  had  been  previously  underpaid. 
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Mr.  Oliver  stated  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  painter  was  less  valuable 
than  the  plumber,  but  he  had  used 
the  pre-war  scale  as  a basis  to  start. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Rosenthal  and 
Dabelstein,  the  convention  indorsed 
Mr.  Oliver’s  sentiments  and  ordered 
a copy  of  the  paper  transmitted  to  the 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Trade  School  Progress 

The  absorbing  topic,  to  the  master 
painter,  of  Vocational  Training  and 
Trade  Schools  was  given  a large  por- 
tion of  the  session.  The  subject  was 
introduced  by  a paper  read  by  A.  H. 
H.  Rogers,  head  of  the  painting  class 
in  the  Rochester  public  schools,  and 
honorary  member  of  the  Rochester 
Master  Painters’  Association. 

This  subject  is  of  such  widespread 
interest  to  the  entire  craft  that  it  is 
printed  elsewhere  in  the  February 
number,  under  the  title,  “The  Trade 
Schools  oi  America.” 

After  Mr.  Rogers  had  been  given  a 
complimentary  vote  for  his  excellent 
paper,  which  had  been  followed  with 
close  attention,  individual  reports 
from  the  locals  represented  were 
called  for.  The  most  important  were: 

Buffalo. — Fred  C.  Glunz  read  a let- 
ter from  the  instructor  in  the  paint- 
ing class  of  the  city’s  trade  school. 
This  class  had  been  opened  in  Febru- 
ary, 1921,  and  now  has  an  attendance 
of  26  in  the  day  class,  besides  a night 
class  for  those  in  the  trade.  The  day 
curriculum  covered  a period  of  two 
years  of  1,200  hours — half  devoted  to 
shop  practice,  and  half  to  related  sub- 
jects. 

Brooklyn. — Mr.  Case  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Decorative  Employers’  Association 
sent  in  a carefully  prepared  report  of 
the  practical  work  which  is  being 
done  by  his  association  in  establishing 
and  conducting  a class  in  painting  in 
the  Brooklyn  Home  for  Children.  In 
the  absence  of  its  author,  the  report 
was  read  by  Secretary  Dabelstein,  and 
it  is  printed  as  a separate  article  else- 
where in  the  Magazine. 

Elmira. — The  City  Council  at  the 
first  of  the  year  passed  a bill  calling 
for  the  erection  of  two  new  junior 
high  schools.  The  Elmira  association 
promised  to  use  its  efforts  to  have  a 
class  in  painting  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum at  the  proper  time. 

New  York  Contracting  Painters  and 
Decorators. — Mr.  Dabelstein  reported 
at  length  on  the  energetic  work  done 
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by  this  association  in  endeavoring  to 
have  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion start  a painting  class  in  its  voca- 
tional school.  The  prospects  are  en- 
couraging, and  it  is  expected  that  this 
class  will  be  established  soon. 

New  York  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion.— Mr.  Grimmer  had  the  pleasure 
of  reporting  for  his  association  that 
during  the  year  past  two  classes  had 
been  started  in  the  New  York  Trade 
School — one  in  practical  painting  with 
28  scholars,  and  one  in  sign  writing 
with  32  scholars. 

Syracuse. — The  local  association  has 
created  a Committee  on  Trade  Schools, 
which  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
authorities.  The  city  possesses  a 
good  vocational  school,  but  no  room 
for  a painting  class,  just  now,  the 
committee  learned. 

Watertown. — This  association  is  ar- 
ranging to  obtain  shop  apprentices 
through  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Y.M.C.A. 

The  secretary  reported  he  had  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  booklet,  “How 
to  Interest  the  Boy  in  the  Painting 
Trade,”  for  free  distribution. 

Mr.  Oliver  felt  it  was  a matter  for 
sincere  congratulation  on  the  part  of 
the  New  York  Association  that  such 
marked  progress  had  been  made  in 
vocational  progress  in  the  State,  in  a 
single  year. 

George  Whigelt’s  paper  was  then 
presented,  on  the  subject: 

Estimates 

George  Whigelt 

TH'OR  MORE  than  twenty-two  years, 
■T  or  since  I have  been  identified 
with  the  organization,  my  thoughts, 
efforts  and  writings  have  centered  on 
practical  matters  connected  with  our 
trade. 

For  that  reason  I felt  that  a change 
might  do  me  good,  and  I decided  to 
submit  to  you  a matter  which  is  based 
more  on  commercial  lines.  Our  trade 
is  rapidly  commercializing  as  the  days 
of  the  old-fashioned  mechanic  are 
dwindling,  and  therefore  we  must  ac- 
climate ourselves  to  present  and 
coming  conditions.  Nevertheless,  while 
you  can  bring  it  about,  do  not  fail  to 
help  improve  our  practical  aspects. 

In  giving  the  title,  “Estimates,”  to 
this  paper,  I do  not  want  to  tire  you 
out  with  the  usual  matters  pertaining 
to  estimating,  but  to  suggest  to  you 
some  items  of  great  value  which 
should  be  added  or  attached  to  your 
estimates,  and  which  will  help  to  a 
better  and  clearer  understanding  with 
your  customers,  and  avoid  disagree- 
ments and  possible  lawsuits. 

In  making  up  an  estimate  for  work 
to  be  performed,  various  methods  are 
employed,  and  estimates  worded  to 
suit  each  particular  job.  Most  times 
a few  words  are  used  and  the  total 
sum  is  given.  Other  times  materials 
to  be  used  are  mentioned  and  charged. 
Time  is  charged  or  included.  Uten- 
sils, tools,  scaffolding,  etc.,  are  seldom 
mentioned. 

Occasionally  a guarantee  for  a cer- 
tain length  of  time  is  mentioned.  To 
my  mind,  outside  of  the  price  as  given, 
those  items  are  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance. However,  some  of  the  most 
prominent  points  are  not  mentioned, 
frequently  causing  the  painter  consid- 
erable losses,  court  proceedings,  mis- 
understandings, etc. 

Therefore  I propose  to  adopt  a more 
or  less  uniform  estimating  form, 
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Barreled  Sunlight  is  a valuable  addition  to  any  line  — no 
matter  how  complete.  It  is  unique  in  its  field.  For  walls,  ceil- 
ings and  interior  woodwork.  Can  be  tinted  any  color  desired. 


It  cuts  painting  costs 

A white,  lustrous  paint  of  great 

covering  power  that  is  easy  to  apply 


Sold  in  5-gallon,  gallon, 
half -gallon,  quart,  pint 
and  half  -pint  cans. 
Also  in  barrels  and  half- 
barrels. 


IT  isn’t  cost  per  gallon  that  enables 
you  to  figure  low  on  a job.  A 
paint  that  sets  too  quickly,  laps  or 
spreads  hard  means  more  in  time  and 
labor  in  the  end — and  gives  poorer 
service. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  a smooth,  lus- 
trous paint  of  intense  opacity.  It  covers 
better  than  enamel  and  costs  less.  It 
flows  freely,  leaves  no  brush  marks  and 
will  not  lap  or  sag. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  now  being  used 
in  all  kinds  of  buildings — industrial 
plants,  stores,  shops,  office  buildings — 
and  in  many  rooms  in  apartment 
houses,  hotels  and  private  homes. 
Wherever  a smooth,  lustrous  surface 
that  will  not  collect  dust  is  desired — 


a surface  that  is  sanitary  and  easily 
washable — Barreled  Sunlight  is  the 
ideal  coating.  It  contains  no  varnish. 
Made  by  the  “Rice  Process,”  it  is 
guaranteed  to  remain  white  longer 
than  any  gloss  paint  or  enamel,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  applied  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  same  conditions. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  sold  in  barrels, 
half-barrels  and  in  cans  from  half- 
pint to  5-gallon  size.  Every  painter 
and  dealer  should  carry  this  paint  to 
complete  his  line.  Sample  can  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

Communicate  with  our  nearest  dis- 
tributor or  write  direct  to  us. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

21  Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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including  or  having  separately  at- 
tached thereto  a set  of  rules  and 
details  which  will  cover  every  job, 
and  which  will  avoid  many  troubles, 
as  the  customer  will  accept  the  esti- 
mate under  the  conditions  as  given. 

What  ihe  Estimate  Should  Include 
Such  points  as  needed  to  cover 
every  job  would  include: 

1.  Delays  and  other  drawbacks 
through  strikes. 

2.  Destruction  of  the  work  as  per- 
formed, and  materials  as  used,  through 
tire,  storm,  flood,  earthquakes  and 
such  other  causes  as  are  not  in  the 
contract. 

3.  Inability  to  secure  certain  speci- 
fied or  suggested  materials. 

4.  Not  being  responsible  for  fire 
losses  to  the  owner  when  a torch  is 
used  in  removing  old  coatings.  In 
such  cases  it  should  be  up  to  the 
owner,  and  not  to  the  painter,  to  ar- 
range with  the  insurance  companies 
for  a special  policy. 

5.  Responsibility  for  faults  resulting 
from  work  done  by  order  of  the  owner 
under  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
or  unsuitable  conditions  of  the  wood, 
metal,  plaster,  or  other  surfaces,  such 
as  dampness,  rust,  decay,  etc.  Also 
when  work  has  to  be  done  over  old 
surfaces,  resulting  in  paint  peeling, 
blistering  or  not  drying,  or  in  wall- 
paper coming  loose. 

6.  Cleaning  of  windows  after  the 
work  is  done. 

7.  Surety  about  workmen's  honesty 
in  working  around  a private  residence. 

8.  Liability  insurance  for  personal 
or  property  damage  or  injury  to  work- 
men, passersby,  spoiled  clothes,  or 
other  damages  to  the  building,  which 
may  happen  without  charging  the 
painter  with  negligence. 

9.  Rules  about  payments,  advance 
and  final. 

These  points,  as  well  as  others  that 
might  be  included,  can  be  shaped  into 
proper  form  to  govern  new  work  on 
new  buildings,  new  work  on  recon- 
structed buildings,  and  interior  and 
exterior  work.  Also  additional  points 
to  govern  painting,  kalsomining,  wood 
finishing,  papering,  etc.,  on  wood, 
metal,  plaster,  etc.,  may  be  added. 

In  having  a complete  set  of  rules 
attached  to  the  regular  estimate,  such 
items  as  apply  to  the  particular  job 
may  be  marked,  checked  off  or  under- 
lined. The  item  of  form  of  payment 
should  be  included  in  those  rules. 

The  full  set  of  rules  can  be  printed 
on  the  back  of  the  estimate  blank,  or 
attached  to  it  on  a separate  sheet. 
Most  of  the  rules  would  govern  con- 
ditions throughout  the  United  States, 
and  copies  could  be  printed  in  large 
quantities  by  the  local  State  or  na- 
tional organization,  and  distributed  at 
cost  to  the  members.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  cost  would  be  nominal — say 
two  cents  a copy — resulting  in  the 
saving  of  trouble,  perhaps  of  large 
dimensions. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  painting  in- 
dustries will  be  superseded  by  the 
commercial  aspects,  and  the  individ- 
ual, practical  employer  will  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  business  head. 

One  proof  of  this  is  already  mani- 
fested in  our  failure  to  secure  future 
practical  mechanics,  which  means 
present  day  apprentices. 

Mr.  Wiese  complimented  the  speaker 
on  his  address,  and  advised  the  local 
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associations  to  read  it  over  carefully, 
and  their  members  adopt  those  sugges- 
tions which  were  applicable  to  their 
individual  business. 

Mr.  Oliver  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  fewer  the  rules,  and  the  less 
printing  on  the  estimate,  the  better. 

A telegram  was  read  from  James 
Butterworth  of  New  York,  regretting 
that  illness  had  kept  him  from  the 
convention. 

In  the  Question  Box  was  this  ques- 
tion: Will  white  lead  and  zinc,  hand 

mixed  in  oil,  make  a perfect  mechani- 
cal mixture? 

Mr.  Hendricks  answered  that  if  each 
pigment  is  mixed  separately,  the  re- 
sult will  be  all  right;  but  not  if  put 
together  in  the  oil  and  mixed. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  nominations  for  offi- 
cers were  made,  to  be  voted  on  at  the 
Wednesday  session. 

The  only  opposition  developed  for 
the  office  of  vice  president,  for  which 
George  Whigelt  of  Staten  Island  and 
Floyd  Bushey  of  Jamestown  were 
named. 


Fifth  Session 

Wednesday,  Jan.  18 

At  the  opening  of  the  final  day’s 
session,  Mr.  Bachman  of  the  Water- 
town  association  read  an  address  on 

Possibilities  of  Increasing 
Our  Membership 

William  Bachman 

AN  ASSOCIATION  that  can  boast 
as  her  sponsor  this  Empire  State, 
which  is  first  in  commerce,  industry 
and  finance,  should  have  the  greatest 
initiative  in  bringing  about  a stronger 
and  larger  membership.  Do  not  let 
any  one  influence  you  into  thinking 
that  our  environments  are  not  of  the 
highest  order.  Nowhere  in  this  coun- 
try can  you  find  so  much  optimism 
and  true  business  spirit.  Looking 
these  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  we 
must  admit  that  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation has  not  come  up  to  its  mark 
in  membership. 

One  obvious  reason  is  that  this  mat- 
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ter  of  increased  membership  has  not 
been  properly  brought  before  us,  not 
only  as  an  association  problem,  but  as 
an  individual  duty. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why 
we  should  increase  our  membership. 

uLu?Lmbers  we  become  powerful. 
With  this  vested  power  an  association 
becomes  a great  factor  in  a commu- 
nity, thereby  being  looked  up  to  as  an 
ideal  organization  by  outsiders.  Such 
an  association  will  set  men  to  think- 
ing. and  wondering  of  an  organization 
ot  such  proportions  and  usefulness  is 
not  really  something  of  which  they 
should  be  a part. 

Dividing  the  Stale  Into  Zones 

I shall  endeavor  to  divide  New  York 
State  into  zones,  allotting  a certain 
territory  to  each  association  in  this 
State  to  solicit. 

I would  suggest  that  each  associa- 
tion appoint  a committee  to  look  after 
the  territory  assigned ; also  any  pos- 
sibilities which  I might  have  over- 
looked. Another  suggestion  is,  that 
oui  Secretary  be  authorized  to  issue 
pamphlets  to  every  association  in  the 
State,  these  pamphlets  to  set  forth 
general  information  touching  on  our 
association  work  and  benefits  which 
our  members  have  derived,  etc.  Each 
association  could  distribute  these 
pamphlets  among  such  as  they  may 
find  in  their  zone  whom  they  consider 
good  prospects. 

Let  us  all  be  sincere  in  our  efforts 
to  gain  new  association  members. 
When  an  association  finds  a locality 
where  there  is  a possibility  for  an  or- 
ganization, let  that  association  invite 
every  prospect  to  one  of  its  meetings 
—if  convenient,  conduct  a smoker  and 
general  get-together  meeting.  Show 
these  men  the  good  fellowship  and 
hearty  co-operation  that  association 
work  has  done  for  us.  Show  them 
how  we  boost  our  fellow  members  and 
help  them  to  success  in  life,  thereby 
elevating  our  business,  and  establish- 
ing confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
public. 

Salesmen  Can  Help 
Co-operation  with  the  salesmen  who 
are  continually  traveling  through  ter- 
ritory not  yet  organized  will  be  of 
great  value  to  us,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  in  touch  with  such  localities,  which 
perhaps  would  be  anxious  to  receive 
any  support  and  encouragement  we 
might  lend  them. 

In  behalf  of  this  association  I ask 
you  salesmen  to  continue  to  give  that 
close  and  harmonious  co-operation 
which  you  have  so  willingly  given  in 
the  past — and  which,  we  know,  will  be 
shown  toward  this  undertaking. 

I also  want  to  impress  upon  your 
minds  the  great  importance  of*  re- 
plenishing our  membership  in  our 
existing  associations. 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  work,  the  population  of 
each  city  and  town  is  given.  This 
presents  some  idea  of  their  sizes.  Do 
not  govern  yourselves  too  much  by  the 
size  and  population,  however,  as  often 
you  will  find  your  efforts  rewarded 
where  you  least  expect  it. 

Allotting  the  Territory 
To  the  Buffalo  association  are  allot- 
ted Erie  and  Genesee  counties,  with 
possibilities  in  Lackawanna  (15,000), 
Lancaster  (12,000),  and  Batavia  (14- 
000). 

To  the  New  York,  Brooklyn,  New 
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There  Are  Still  a Few 
Painters  in  the  United  States 
Who  Have  Never  Tried 
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But  They  Don’t  Know 
What  They  Have  Missed 

If  you  are  one  of  those  painters 
sign  the  coupon  and 


Get  a Free  Sample 
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Rochelle,  Staten  Island  and  Middle- 
tenon  associations  are  allotted  Rock- 
land, Westchester,  Orange,  Ulster, 
Dutchess,  Columbia  and  Putnam 
counties,  with  possibilities  in  Mount 
Vernon  (37,000),  Ossining  (11,000), 
Peekskill  (15,000),  Port  Chester 

(12.000) ,  Newburgh  (27,000),  Beacon 

(10.000) ,  Yonkers  (90,000),  Hudson 

(11.000) ,  Poughkeepsie  (35,000),  and 
Port  Jervis  (10,000). 

To  the  Elmira  association  are  allot- 
ted Steuben,  Cortland,  Broome  and 
Tompkins  counties,  with  possibilities 
in  Binghamton  (66,000),  Ithaca  (18,- 
000),  Hornell  (15,000),  Cortland  (14,- 
000),  and  Corning  (14,000). 

To  the  Nassau  County  association 
is  allotted  Long  Island,  to  do  with  as 
it  sees  fit. 

To  the  Niagara  Falls  association  is 
allotted  Niagara  county,  with  possi- 
bilities in  Lockport  (21,000),  North 
Tonawanda  (14,000),  and  Tonawanda 

(12.000) . 

To  the  Jamestown  association  are 
allotted  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua 
counties,  with  possibilities  in  Olean 

(17.000) . 

To  the  Rochester  association  are 
allotted  Cayuga  and  Ontario  counties, 
with  possibilities  in  Geneva  (15,000) 
and  Auburn  (36,000). 

To  the  Utica  and  Syracuse  associa- 
tions are  allotted  Oneida,  Herkimer, 
Pulton,  Montgomery,  Saratoga, 
Schenectady,  Rensselaer,  Warren  and 
Albany  counties,  with  possibilities  in 
Rensselaer  (10.000),  Oneida  (10,000), 
Amsterdam  (33,000),  Uion  (10,000), 
Schenectady  (88,000),  Herkimer  (10,- 
000),  Glens  Falls  (16,000),  Cohoes 

(23.000) ,  Little  Falls  (13,000),  Sara- 
toga (13,000),  Herkimer  (11,000), 
Watervliet  (16,000),  Gloversville  (20,- 
000),  Johnstown  (10,000),  Albany 

(113.000) ,  Troy  (75,000),  Rome  (22,- 
000). 

To  the  Watertown  association  are 
allotted  Oswego  and  St.  Lawrence 
counties,  with  possibilities  in  Ogdens- 
burg  (14,000),  Oswego  (22,000),  and 
Plattsburg  (11,000). 

Gentlemen,  if  at  our  next  convention 
we  can  show  an  increase  of  one  hun- 
dred members  in  this  association, 
then  will  I deem  my  small  efforts  in 
writing  this  paper  a success. 


The  delegates  formally  received  Mr. 
Bachman’s  paper,  thanked  the  writer, 
and  went  on  record  as  using  their  best 
endeavors  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

Fred  Glunz  called  attention  that 
Tonawanda  is  now  included  in  the 
Buffalo  association. 

From  experience,  Mr.  Potts  believed 
that  one  of  the  best  methods  to  boost 
the  membership  rolls  of  any  organiza- 
tion is  to  have  each  member  pledge 
himself  to  bring  in  another  within  a 
stated  time. 

Mr.  MaeLean  pointed  out  that  under 
the  revised  constitution  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  vice  president  to  super- 
vise such  plans  for  the  increase  of  the 
association;  also  that  it  is  up  to  the 
president  to  supervise  the  work  of  the 
vice  president,  and  see  that  he  is  on 
the  job. 

Chairman  McSteen  reported  for  the 
Committee  on  Credentials.  He  said 
that  considering  transportation  and 
other  conditions,  the  State  association 
need  not  be  ashamed  because  it  is  not 
the  largest  in  the  International,  and 
its  growth  for  the  past  few  years  has 
been  most  creditable.  He  added  that 


rooms,  and  grading  them  so  that  the 
highest  and  lowest  priced  are  not  in 
the  same  book. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  indorsed  Mr.  Potts’ 
remarks.  He  mentioned  an  instance 
where  his  firm  had  refused  to  hang 
the  paper  unless  they  supplied  it  also; 
whereupon  they  were  told  they  would 
lose  the  entire  job  of  painting  and 
decorating.  The  manufacturer  and 
dealer  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
painter  and  decorator  can  do  them 
much  good  or  harm  by  boosting  or 
knocking.  How  can  they  expect  us  to 
boost  their  materials  when  they  knock 
us? 

Mrs.  Pennington  suggested  that 
their  grievances  be  placed  before  the 
officers  of  the  Wallpaper  Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

Mr.  Whigelt  wanted  to  know  if  the 
lead  manufacturers’  system  of  allow- 
ing discounts  based  on  the  total 
amount  purchased  during  the  year 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  sale  of 
wallpaper. 

Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Mosher  de- 
clared that  paint  and  varnish  manu- 
facturers were  just  as  willing  as 
wallpaper  manufacturers  to  sell  to  any 
one.  In  their  sections  anybody  can 
buy  paint  as  cheaply  as  the  master 
painter. 

Mr.  Schumann  of  the  associate  mem- 
bers was  sure  that  any  salesman  who 
ignored  the  master  painter  and  sold 
direct  to  the  property  owner  is  not  a 
member  of  any  of  the  salesmen’s  or- 
ganizations. He  asked  the  master 
painters  why,  if  they  wanted  to  remedy 
certain  grievances,  did  they  not  deal 
direct  with  the  manufacturers.  The 
manufacturers  were  in  business  to  sell 
their  products  in  the  largest  quanti- 
ties, like  every  one  else,  and  the 
customer  who  buys  the  most,  whether 
master  painter,  jobber,  dealer,  real 
estate  man  or  owner,  should  get  the 
best  price. 

Reports  and  Thanks 

The  Committee  on  President’s  Ad- 
dress approved  of  the  many  good 
suggestions  embodied  therein,  which 
had  also  been  covered  by  papers  read 
at  the  convention. 

The  Committee  on  Memorials  re- 
ported as  follows: 

“As  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty 
God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove 
from  our  ranks  Brothers  C.  H.  F. 
Boldt  and  J.  L.  Kurchoff  of  Buffalo, 
M.  Inderman  of  New  York  City,  and 
John  E.  Flannigan  and  Joseph  Posner 
of  Rochester;  therefore  we  suggest 
that  the  members  of  this  association, 
assembled  in  convention,  stand  in 
silent  prayer  for  one  minute;  also 
be  it 

“Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes,  and  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  the  families  of  the 
deceased  brethren. 

“FRED  C.  GLUNZ, 

“J.  H.  McMACHAN, 
“JOHN  W.  GRIMMER.’’ 
The  convention  rose  and  stood  for 
a minute  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 

Votes  of  thanks  came  next.  A ris- 
ing vote,  with  three  cheers  and  a 
tiger,  were  given  for  the  Rochester 
association  and  the  local  Ladies’  Com- 
mittee. The  salesmen  who  had  pro- 
vided the  entertainment  were  also 
accorded  a rising  vote  of  appreciation, 
as  were  the  retiring  officers,  the  press 
and  the  representatives  of  The 
variousPAiNTERS  Magazine  and  The  Furni- 


Secreiary-Treasurer  Carl  Dabelstein 


the  salesmen  were  the  best  coadjutors 
in  corraling  new  members.  The  re- 
ports from  the  various  locals  indi- 
cated a total  membership  for  New 
York  of  about  300. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  reported  that  until 
the  association  showed  a membership 
of  500,  the  members  should  not  remain 
content,  nor  take  undue  pride  in  their 
numbers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wiese,  the  Build- 
ers Exchange  of  Rochester  was 
thanked  for  the  splendid  lunch  it  had 
served  the  previous  day. 

The  Wallpaper  Industry 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Nellie  Penning- 
ton, representative  of  the  Allied  Wall- 
paper Industry,  was  introduced.  After 
some  introductory  remarks,  expressing 
her  pleasure  at  the  nice  reception  she 
had  been  given,  and  asking  the  co- 
operation of  the  members  in  her 
efforts,  the  lady  read  an  address  on 
“Wallpaper  and  Publicity.”  This  ad- 
dress was  extremely  well  received,  and 
the  young  lady  was  voted  a rising  ex- 
pression of  appreciation.  It  will  ap- 
pear as  a special  article  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 

George  Bell,  one  of  the  wallpaper 
salesmen  present,  added  he  was  glad 
that  the  wallpaper  manufacturers  are 
about  to  inaugurate  a campaign  along 
the  lines  of  the  well-known  allied 
paint  manufacturers  campaign,  “Save 
the  Surface.” 

Mr.  Potts  deprecated  the  fact  that 
the  wallpaper  jobber  and  manufac- 
turer sell  their  materials  to  the  janitor 
and  the  builder  as  cheaply  as  to  the 
decorator.  He  believed  that  the  lat- 
ter’s interest  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  he  were  given  a differential 
in  the  price,  or  a discount.  So  long 
as  the  painter  can  make  more  money 
applying  paint  than  wallpaper,  he  will 
naturally  push  the  former. 

Secretary  Dabelstein  pointed  out 
that  one  reason  why  the  manufacturer 
of  wallpaper  caters  to  the  real  estate 
dealer  and  apartment  owner  is  be- 
cause the  latter  buy  in  large  quantities 
and  pay  cash.  The  only  remedy  he 
could  suggest  was  to  tell  the  real 
estate  man  and  the  owner  to  hang  the 
paper  themselves,  after  they  buy  it. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  suggested  that  the 
manufacturers  might  make  their  sam- 
ple books  more  practical  by  grouping 

together  the  papers  for  the 
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NON-OBSTRUCTING  HANGER 

Furnishes  a practical  and  saving  method  of  keeping  your  brushes 
in  perfect  shape  and  is  a time  saver  when  brushes  are  in  use. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  THE  HANGER 


This  hanger  is  attached  only  on  brashes  manufactured  by 

HANLON  & GOODMAN  COMPANY 

270-272  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  269  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ....  A.  L.  GREENE,  Representative 
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ture  Buyer  and  Decorator , who  had 
attended  faithfully  the  sessions. 

On  motion,  The  Painters  Magazine 
was  continued  as  the  official  organ  of 
the  association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wiese,  the  sum  of 
$100  was  set  aside  for  the  expenses 
of  the  vice  president-organizer  while 
acting  in  the  latter  capacity. 

Election  of  Officers 

Messrs.  Potts  and  Niedermaier  were 
appointed  tellers,  and  the  election  of 
officers  and  Executive  Board  pro- 
ceeded. As  there  was  no  opposition  in 
any  office  except  that  of  vice  president, 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast 
one  ballot  for  each  of  the  successful 
candidates. 

The  election  for  vice  president  was 
very  close,  Mr.  Whigelt  defeating  Mr. 
Bushey  by  a single  vote.  On  motion 
of  the  latter,  Mr.  Whigelt's  election 
was  made  unanimous.  The  new 
roster  of  officers  is  as  follows: 

President— OTTO  SEEBACH  of  Ro- 
chester. 

Vice  President— GEORGE  WHIGELT 
of  Staten  Island. 

Secretarv-Treasurer — CARL  H.  DA- 
BELSTEIN  of  New  York. 

Member  International  Executive 
Board— FRED  C.  GLUNZ  of  Buffalo. 

Trustee — ED  BIEN  of  Elmira. 

Delegates  to  Internal  -onal  Conven- 
tion—CHARLES  A.  GOLTZ  of  Buffalo, 
OTTO  SEEBACH  of  Rochester,  and 
CARL  H.  DABELSTEIN  of  New  York. 

The  selection  of  alternates  to  the 
International  convention,  in  case  of 
necessity,  was  left  to  the  delegates. 

Executive  Board 

Elmira— LOUIS  NORTHROP. 

Watertown— WILLIAM  BACHMAN. 

N.  Y.  Contracting  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators—WILLIAM  H.  MOELLER. 

Buffalo— WILLIAM  F.  KING. 

Jamestown — A.  FRED  HELGRAN. 

N.  Y.  Master  Painters — ALFRED  E. 
JOY. 

Syracuse — LOUIS  WALDT. 

Nassau  County — LEO  F.  SCHULZ. 

Utica— E.  P.  WALSER. 

Middletown— M’CLELLAN  FREER. 

New  Rochelle — (To  be  named). 

Staten  Island— A.  F.  BERTSCH. 

Niagara  Falls— W.  M.  MAC  KEL- 
LAR. 

Brooklyn  Decorative  Employers — - 
(To  be  named). 

For  the  place  of  the  next  convention, 
Secretary  Dabelstein  suggested  it 
might  lead  to  the  organization  of  a 
new  local  if  the  convention  was  taken 
to  a city  where  no  local  now  exists. 
Accordingly,  he  proposed  the  city  of 
Binghamton  as  the  1922  meeting  place. 

After  Mr.  Baxter  of  Whitney  Point, 
a few  miles  from  Binghamton,  prom- 
ised he  would  give  all  the  help  in  his 
power,  Binghamton  was  formally 
chosen  as  the  place  for  the  1922  con- 
vention. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were  in- 
ducted into  their  positions,  under  the 
capable  direction  of  Marshal  Caspar 
Glunz. 

President  Seebach,  realizing  his 
duties  and  obligations,  promised  to 
carry  them  out  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  ability. 

Vice  President  Whigelt  promised  to 
start  buzzing  his  Detroit  tin  can  as 
soon  as  he  got  back  home,  in  the  work 
of  organization.  Taking  a leaf  from 


the  manufacturers,  he  asked  the  mem- 
bers to  “Make  1922  the  Greatest  As- 
sociation Year,”  with  the  added  slogan, 
“To  Binghamton  with  500  or  None.” 
He  particularly  appealed  to  the  sales- 
men for  their  aid  in  getting  new 
members. 

Associate  Member  James  Williams 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  members.  In  the  name  of  the 
salesmen  he  assured  the  master 
painters  that  only  the  best  of  feeling 
existed  on  their  part  toward  the  asso- 
ciation, and  he  pledged  his  fellow 
salesmen  to  do  anything  they  were 
asked.  He  thought  the  association 
had  made  no  mistake  in  selecting 
Binghamton. 

After  remarks  on  the  proposed  bill 
in  the  State  Legislature  for  the  State 
to  take  over  liability  insurance,  which 
showed  divided  sentiments,  the  con- 
vent;on  adjourned. 


Entertainment 

To  the  salesmen  who  attended  the 
convention  should  go  a large  share  of 
the  credit  for  the  choice  entertainment 
provided  for  the  delegates  and  their 
ladies.  These  gentlemen  provided  the 
funds,  in  the  way  of  a generous  reg- 
istration fee,  that  furnished  the 
sinews  for  a variety  of  social  festivi- 
ties. 

For  the  ladies,  a lunch  at  the  Pow- 
ers Hotel,  followed  by  a card  party, 
featured  the  first  day.  A shopping 
tour,  with  luncheon,  and  attendance 
at  the  matinee,  kept  them  busy  on  the 
second  day.  On  the  third  day,  an 
auto  trip  through  the  parks  and 
boulevards  of  Rochester  was  sched- 
uled for  the  morning,  with  lunch  at 
the  Hotel  Rochester. 

The  features  for  the  delegates  and 
their  ladies  came  on  the  evenings  of 
the  Three  convention  days.  On  Mon- 
day was  held  the  President’s  Recep- 
tion in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Powers,  with  dancing.  On  Tuesday 
evening  came  the  theater  party  to  the 
Temple,  where  a high  grade  vaudeville 
show  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

On  Wednesday  evening  took  place 
the  annual  dinner  at  the  Powers, 
which  was  followed  by  dancing  until 
a late  hour.  After  a well  served  and 
appetizing  menu,  Toastmaster  Carl 
Dabelstein  called  upon  some  of  the 
vocal  and  oratorical  talent.  Clancy 
Hopkins,  star  go-getter  of  the  Benja- 
min Moore  forces,  led  the  folks  in  mass 
and  group  singing  of  jazz  and  other 
tunes.  Mrs.  Nellie  Pennington,  of  the 
Allied  Wallpaper  Industry,  obliged  by 
singing  “Mammy”  with  charming  ex- 
pression. 

Those  who  supplied  the  oratory 
were  President  Seebach,  Secretary 
Raplea  of  the  local  Builders  Exchange, 
A1  Schumann  of  the  Hilo  Varnish 
Corporation,  a.  J.  Rosenthal,  who,  be- 
sides being  a leader  in  the  association, 
holds  the  office  of  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  Trades  Employers’  Asso- 
ciation, and  Vice  President  Whigelt. 

On  Tuesday  the  male  members  were 
the  guests  at  a self-service  luncheon 
of  the  Rochester  Builders  Exchange, 
in  their  rooms.  A varied  assortment 
of  eatables  were  spread  on  long  tables, 
and  the  heaping  plates  of  food  that 
disappeared  bore  mute  testimony  to 
the  good  taste  of  both  hosts  and  guests. 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
Convention  Notes 

The  New  York  City  and  nearby  con- 
tingent from  Staten  Island,  New  Jer- 
sey, etc.,  traveled  to  Rochester  in  a 
private  parlor  car,  which  made  the  all- 
day trip  a delightful  one  for  those  gen- 
tlemen and  their  ladies. 

While  en  route  it  was  learned  that 
Governor  Miller  of  New  York  was  also 
a passenger  on  the  train,  and  at  the 
request  of  George  S.  Bell,  member  of 
the  Kings  County  Republican  Cam- 
paign Committee,  His  Excellency  did  a 
most  gracious  act  by  coming  back  to 
the  master  painters’  car  and  shaking 
each  one  by  the  hand,  accompanied  by 
a few  pleasant  words.  We  happen  to 
cast  our  vote  in  New  Jersey,  but  we  ex- 
pect to  become  a repeater  in  New  York 
whenever  Governor  Miller  again  runs 
for  office. 

Any  one  desirous  of  obtaining  copies 
of  the  snapshots  taken  at  the  conven- 
tion, some  of  which  accompany  our 
convention  story,  may  do  so  by  ad- 
dressing John  G.  Niedermaier  of  the 
Rochester  Association,  75  Hollister 
Street,  who  will  supply  them  at  actual 
cost. 

The  genial  presence  and  story  tell- 
ing accomplishments  of  Secretary  Fred 
Joy,  of  the  New  York  Contracting 
Painters  Association,  were  sadly 
missed  while  both  traveling  and  dur- 
ing the  convention.  Mr.  Joy  was  re- 
cuperating in  South  Jersey  from  a seri- 
ous attack  of  pneumonia,  and  sent  his 
greetings  to  the  boys  at  Rochester. 

Among  souvenirs  distributed  were 
attractive  ever  ready  pencils  by  the 
Newark  Varnish  Co.,  and  lead  pencils 
and  adjustable  ash  receivers  by  the 
Hilo  Varnish  Corporation. 

The  New  York  and  adjacent  travel- 
ers gave  a unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
to  Secretary  Carl  and  his  able  lieu- 
tenant,. Leo  Schulz,  for  the  splendid 
way  in  which  their  journey  arrange- 
ments were  staged.  The  forward  trip 
was  made  via  the  New  York  Central, 
while  the  return  trip  took  the  party 
by  way  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  over  the 
famous  scenic  route  of  the  Black  Dia- 
mond. 


Why  Worry  About  13? 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Master 
Painters  Association  of  Staten  Island, 
held  on  Friday,  Jan.  13  (note  the 
date! ),  to  make  final  arrangements  for 
attending  the  New  York  State  conven- 
tion at  Rochester,  we  admitted  our 
13th  member,  and  drank  13  bottles  of 
George  Whigelt's  refreshments  and 
smoked  13  cigars  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

On  arriving  at  Rochester  we  discov- 
ered that  Whigelt’s  paper  was  No.  13 
on  the  program.  For  the  theater  party 
on  Tuesday  night,  that  gentleman  lost 
his  ticket,  and  somebody  was  generous 
enough  to  provide  him  with  another. 
It  proved  to  be  C 13! 

Some  folks  may  be  superstitious, 
but  we  are  not.  We  placed  George  in 
nomination  for  the  vice  presidency, 
and  he  was  elected  by  a much  less 
than  thirteen  majority. 

A.  A.  F.  BERTSCH, 

Secretary  Staten  Island  Association. 
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Questions  Answered 


Discoloration  of  Soft  Stone  Trim 
M.  D.,  Nebraska,  has  a difficult  prob- 
lem. He  says  that  during  a recent 
fire  in  his  town  a barrel  exploded, 
and  its  contents  flew  up  in  the  air 
and  landed  on  a brick  building 
trimmed  with  Bedford  and  Carthage 
rock,  covering  the  surface  with  a 
black  substance,  apparently  tar,  as- 
phaltum  or  other  wood  preservative. 

He  tried  to  clean  part  of  the  space 
with  benzol,  which  took  the  spots 
out  of  the  rough  bricks;  but  on  the 
trimmings  where  it  penetrated  deep- 
ly into  the  stone,  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance left  a decided  yellowish  dis- 
coloration, which  even  muriatic  and 
oxalic  acids  will  not  eliminate. 
While  such  treatment  leaves  the 
trim  clean  for  a day  or  two,  the 
spots  return  again.  Do  you  know  of 
a more  successful  method  to  clean 
the  stone  permanently? 

Answer:  After  you  have  gotten  rid 
of  the  black  spots  by  the  use  of  benzol, 
make  a batter  of  caustic  soda  and 
lime,  about  the  consistency  of  thick 
molasses,  and  apply  to  the  discolored 
stone.  Rub  the  mass  with  a fiber 
brush,  protecting  the  hands  with  rub- 
ber gloves.  Let  the  batter  remain  un- 
til nearly  dry,  then  wash  it  off  and 
rinse.  Repeat,  if  nut  clean  after  first 
operation. 


Specific  Gravity  of  Pure  Linseed 

Oil 

L.  & S.,  Indiana,  write  us;  We  received 
some  boiled  oil  recently,  which  tested 
in  the  hydrometer  at  60°  Fahrenheit 
showed  a gravity  of  .945.  What 
would  you  say  this  oil  is  adulterated 
with?  Kindly  give  us  information 
on  the  tests  for  raw  and  boiled  lin- 
seed oil. 

Answer:  The  oil  you  speak  of  need 
not  necessarily  be  adulterated,  so  long 
as  it  has  been  sold  to  you  as  boiled 
linseed  oil.  The  gravity  of  raw  lin- 
seed oil  may  run  between  .926  and  .934, 
while  boiled  linseed  oil  will  vary  be- 
tween .936  and  .945  and  yet  be  strictly 
pure. 

Fire  boiled  linseed  oil  may  show  a 
much  higher  gravity  than  .945,  but 
commercial  boiled  oil  will  hardly  go 
over  the  latter  point,  unless  it  is  mar- 
keted as  double  boiled. 

If  you  purchase  your  linseed  oil  di- 
rect from  the  crusher,  you  will  obtain 
none  but  strictly  pure  oil,  and  need 
have  no  fear  of  getting  so-called  bung- 
hole  boiled  oil. 

It  is  merely  a question  whether  the 
oil  is  well  settled,  when  bought  from 
the  crusher,  as  he  does  not  ruin  his 
reputation  by  sophistication.  Would 
suggest  that  you  keep  track  of  the  pub- 
lished market  reports. 


Best  Vehicle  for  Stain  for  Hard 
Maple  Floors 

L.  D.  R.,  Virginia,  writes:  A hard 

maple  floor  in  a hotel  is  to  be  done 
in  a stain  that  is  dark  enough  to 
give  a uniform  effect,  because  some 
of  the  boards  are  harder  than  others, 
some  are  rather  light,  and  others 
again  quite  dark.  The  floor  is  in  a 
ballroom,  and  we  are  undecided  as 


to  what  vehicle  will  give  the  best 

wear. 

Answer:  So  long  as  you  intend  to 
stain  the  floor  in  a deep  color,  whether 
it  be  dark  or  antique  oak,  walnut  or 
mahogany,  there  is  no  better  vehicle 
than  to  mix  the  color  desired — that  is 
ground  in  Japan  or  varnish — beating 
the  paste  up  well  with  a high  grade 
floor  varnish  and  enough  pure  spirits 
of  turpentine  to  the  consistency  of 
free  working  under  the  brush,  so  that 
it  will  dry  flat  and  uniform  through- 
out. 

For  a dance  floor,  which  requires 
frequent  renovation,  we  should  rec- 
ommend waxing  with  a good  floor  wax, 
the  first  coat  to  act  as  a filler  in  place 
of  paste  filler,  which  is  not  necessary 
on  maple,  and  a second  coat  of  the 
wax  to  serve  as  finish.  Then  from 
time  to  time,  as  required,  the  floor 
surface  may  be  freshened  up  with 
liquid  wax,  using  a weighted  floor 
brush  or  mop. 


Speckless  Varnish  for  Finishing 
Automobiles 

L.  S.,  Dallas,  Ore.,  writes:  Where  can 
I obtain  information  on  painting 
automobiles?  Am  a crank  on  speck- 
less varnish,  and  while  doing  very 
well,  want  to  eliminate  specks  in  my 
work  to  the  utmost.  I keep  my 
brushes  in  a well-known  brush- 
keeper’s  varnish,  and  am  sure  the 
trouble  as  to  specks  lies  in  the  final 
dusting  before  varnishing.  How 
can  the  least  atom  of  dust  be  re- 
moved before  varnishing? 

Answer:  Would  suggest  that  you 
order  a copy  of  “Practical  Carriage 
and  Wagon  Painting,”  by  M.  C.  Hil- 
lick,  which  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion on  automobile  painting  work.  The 
specks,  of  which  you  speak,  are  due  to 
dust  in  the  shop,  as  a rule,  and  mostly 
unavoidable,  unless  the  shop  has  sev- 
eral compartments — the  one  in  which 
the  final  coat  of  varnish  is  applied 
being  closed  to  any  access  of  dust  in 
the  air. 

This  room  should  have  a tempera- 
ture of  not  less  than  90°  F.,  and  should 
be  opened  only  when  absolutely  nec- 
essary. The  finishing  varnish  must 
be  kept  at  a similar  degree  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  cups  and  brushes 
scrupulously  clean. 


Repainting  Mildewed  Brick 
Walls 

N.  A.  H.,  Kentucky,  writes:  Assum- 

ing that  you  were  called  upon  to 
repaint  a large  brick  house,  painted 
last  spring  with  Venetian  red  and 
linseed  oil,  which  has  turned  dark 
and  spotted  all  over  with  a mildew- 
like substance  that  rubs  off  when 
touched,  what  would  you  suggest  to 
do?  The  owner  will  not  stand  for 
more  than  one  coat  of  size  and  one 
coat  of  red  paint,  no  scraping  or 
burning  off  to  be  considered.  How 
would  you  go  about  doing  the  job 
to  keep  back  the  mildew  or  what- 
ever it  may  be? 

Answer:  From  your  description  of 
the  condition  of  the  paint  and  the 
walls,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
red  paint  applied  last  spring  either 
lacked  hinder,  being  composed  of  in- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all'’-^^-^ 


ferior  pigment,  or  contained  impure 
oil — not  linseed,  but  mineral  oil. 

The  mildew  may  have  been  caused 
also  by  excessive  moisture  in  the 
brick,  when  painted,  which  did  not 
allow  the  paint  to  penetrate  into  the 
pores,  but  during  the  warm  season 
loosened  its  hold. 

Not  knowing  the  composition  of  the 
paint,  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  decide 
the  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
paint  to  remain  firm.  To  simply  paint 
over  the  walls  without  treating  same 
would  invite  more  trouble. 

The  best  method,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  perhaps  be  to  wash 
that  part  of  the  surface  showing  the 
dark  mildew  spots  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  of  the  strength  of  chamber 
acid  (say  17°  B.) ; and  when  this  has 
been  dried  give  a coat  of  a solution  of 
paraffin  wax  in  kerosene  oil,  2 oz.  wax 
to  one  gallon  of  oil.  This  should  ren- 
der the  brick  immune  to  mildew. 

Finally,  apply  a good  coat  of  red 
oxide  in  pure  raw  linseed  oil  during 
dry  weather. 

T o Keep  Painted  Canvas  from 
Sticking 

R.  H.  L.,  New  York,  asks;  What  will 
keep  canvas  scenery  paintings  from 
sticking  every  time  they  are  un- 
rolled? They  are  painted  with  colors 
in  oil. 

Answer:  Give  them  a coat  of  very 
thin  varnish,  and  hang  them  up  in  a 
well  ventilated  warm  room.  The  var- 
nish should  be  of  the  hard  gum 
variety,  yet  elastic,  and  canvas  must 
not  be  rolled  up  until  very  hard  and 
dry  without  tack. 


Formula  for  Low  Price  Polish- 
ing Oil 

I.  T.  C.,  Louisiana,  would  like  to  know 
of  a book  or  publication  giving  for- 
mula for  an  oil  or  polish  suitable 
for  renovating  and  restoring  the 
luster  and  gloss  to  varnished  and 
unvarnished  wood  and  metal  sur- 
faces. The  formula  should  include 
a cleansing  agent,  and  leave  a thin 
yet  rough  and  elastic  film,  with  high 
gloss,  to  be  used  on  high  grade 
furniture,  pianos  and  autos. 

Ansioer:  We  have  no  idea  where 
such  an  article  may  be  obtained  at 
this  time,  and  would  refer  you  to  the 
list  of  advertisers  in  the  Magazine. 
Formulas  such  as  you  refer  to  are 
scarcely  ever  published,  when  of  real 
service. 


Save  the  Surface  Put  to  Work 
in  Toledo 

During  the  week  of  the  Better  Home 
and  Building  Exposition,  held  in  To- 
ledo January  6 to  14,  inclusive,  the 
Toledo  Paint  and  Varnish  Club  had  a 
fine  exhibit  under  the  “Save  the  Sur- 
face Department,”  which  attracted 
much  attention.  The  exhibit  was  edu- 
cational to  a large  extent  for  many 
not  already  familiar  with  the  saving 
of  the  surface  and  fire  prevention  by 
the  use  of  paints  and  varnishes,  which 
facts  are  so  well  demonstrated  by 
Save  the  Surface  literature. 
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Secretaries  and  Other  Officers  and  Members  of  Master  Painters  Associations 
Are  Invited  to  Send  Contributions  to  This  Department 


Canadian  Executive  Board 

Holds  Splendid  Meeting 

A regular  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Canadian  ’Association 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  24, 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Fred 
Brooks  in  the  rooms  of  the  local  asso- 
ciation, with  a fine  representation  of 
the  members. 

The  subject  of  Technical  Schools 
called  forth  a lengthy  discussion.  The 
reason  assigned  by  many  of  the  prin- 
cipals for  not  having  a class  in  paint- 
ing in  their  respective  schools  was  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  those  who  should 
be  most  interested  to  supply  a suitable 
text  book. 

Mr.  Paris  pointed  out  that  such  a 
text  book  would  soon  be  available,  and 
suggested  that  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion make  a grant  of  $100,  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  $1  per  capita  tax  from 
the  members  of  the  various  local  asso- 
ciations, for  the  purpose  of  placing 
these  text  books  in  all  the  technical 
schools,  in  order  to  expedite  the  for- 
mation of  painting  classes. 

The  suggestion  was  heartily  ap 
proved,  and  a resolution  to  that  effect 
adopted. 

Excellent  reports  were  received  from 
the  following  locals:  Toronto,  Niagara 
Falls,  Sarnia,  Chatham,  Windsor, 
Brampton,  Brantford,  Hamilton,  Galt, 
London,  St.  Catharines. 

President  Brooks  reported  much  ac- 
tivity at  executive  headquarters,  and 
regretted  that  any  laxity  was  shown 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  local  secre- 
taries in  the  matter  of  answering  cor- 
respondence. From  about  1,600  letters 
sent  out,  only  about  a dozen  replies 
had  been  received. 

London,  Ontario,  was  selected  as  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  Canadian  1922 
convention,  in  July  next.  The  board 
adjourned  to  meet  in  London  three 
months  hence,  when  the  convention 
program  will  be  arranged. 

After  the  adjournment  the  members 
were  the  guests  of  the  Hamilton  asso- 
ciation at  a dinner  in  the  Royal  Tem- 
plars Hall.  A large  contingent  from 
Toronto  was  also  present.  As  it  was 
the  Hamilton  association’s  Ladies’ 
Night,  a large  gathering  of  the  mem- 
bers and  their  families  attended. 

Brief  addresses  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Brooks,  Bamlett  and  Paris. 

A musical  and  literary  program  was 
much  enjoyed  and  progressive  euchre 
was  indulged  in.  The  younger  set  en- 
joyed themselves  dancing. 

The  Toronto  members  made  the  oc- 
casion memorable  by  vociferously  sing 
ing  a sonnet  composed  by  Prof.  J.  I. 
Rowles  to  the  tune  of  “The  Bells  of 
St.  Mary’s”  as  follows: 

“We  are  from  Toronto, 

The  best  in  the  land; 

We  are  fair  boys — yes,  square  boys, 

We  stand  for  what’s  right. 

So  let’s  pull  together 

In  all  sorts  of  weather. 


“By  Their  Promptness  in 
Replying  Shall  Ye  Gauge 
Their  Interest  in  Your 
Work.” 

— Motto  of  the  Womens 
Auxiliary  of  the  Kansas  City 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators 
Association. 


We  stand  for  Toronto, 
Morn,  noon  and  night. 
I-tidley-I-ty — pump,  pump ! ” 


T oronto  Master  Painters 

Hold  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto 
Master  Painters  took  place  in  Hazel- 
ton  Hall  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  Jan.  12.  President  Bamlett  filled 
the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Board 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Paris,  and  adopt- 
ed. Communications  were  read  from 
James  Taylor,  Local  Union  No.  151, 
Building  and  Construction  Association, 
and  from  the  International  Associa- 
tion. 

J.  I.  Rowles  reported  a surplus  from 
the  Christmas  entertainment.  It  was 
arranged  to  have  a Ladies'  Night  with 
euchre  and  dance.  G.  E.  Alexander 
presented  the  secretary-treasurer’s  re- 
port, which  was  adopted.  The  audi- 
tor’s report  indicated  a handsome  bal- 
ance. The  usual  honorarium  was  voted 
the  secretary. 

The  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  journeymen’s  union,  with 
a view  to  arranging  an  agreement  for 
1922:  S.  N.  Hughes,  W.  M.  Weekes,  W. 
Paris,  W.  Bamlett,  G.  E.  Alexander. 

After  a splendid  supper,  the  meeting 
again  came  to  order.  The  motion  of 
Stanley  Taylor  to  change  the  by-laws 
so  as  to  make  the  annual  dues  of  the 
association  one  per  cent  of  the  pay- 
roll, with  a $25  minimum  and  $100 
maximum,  was  superseded  by  an 
amendment  fixing  the  yearly  fees  at 
$25. 

It  was  agreed  to  start  a Sinking 
Fund  by  setting  aside  $3  every  year 
from  the  dues  of  each  member. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  resulted  as  follows: 

President— WILLIAM  PARIS. 

First  Vice  President — THOMAS  W. 
ALDRICH. 

Second  Vice  President — MORLEY 
WATSON. 

Secretary-Treasurer— W.  W.  BAM- 
LETT. 

Executive  Board — R.  Jones,  W.  E. 
Goodwin,  J.  I.  Rowles,  W.  A.  Baving- 
ton,  C.  B.  Button,  C.  M.  Hinchcliffe,  R. 
Wood,  H.  Fell,  R.  T.  Barker,  H.  Win- 
field, J.  O.  Dougall,  R.  Dale. 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Auditors — W.  Cheshire,  C.  B.  But- 
ton. 

Chairman  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee— J.  I.  Rowles. 

The  matter  of  revising  the  by-laws 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Board. 

John  M.  Faircloth,  the  dean  of  the 
association,  installed  the  newly  elected 
officers,  a number  of  whom  made  brief 
speeches. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  retiring  officers  for  their  valu- 
able services  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Bodden,  secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Glass  Association,  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  the  advisability  of  en- 
gaging a “quantity  surveyor,”  whose 
whole  time  would  be  given  to  the  mat- 
ter of  estimating  for  the  painting  and 
allied  trades,  at  the  meeting  on  Jan. 
26.  It  had  proved  a decided  success 
in  other  branches  of  the  building 
trades,  and  tended  to  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  in  contracting,  declared 
the  speaker. 

John  Stewart,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
popular  members  of  the  association, 
was  made  an  honorary  life  member. 


Report  of  New  Jersey 

Executive  Board 

A regular  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 
17,  President  Bell  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer’s  report 
showed  a balance  of  $946. 

Chairman  Frank  M.  Schulz  of  the 
Trade  School  Committee  reported  that 
the  Building  Trades  Employers  Asso- 
ciation had  taken  up  the  question  of 
having  a member  from  each  trade  form 
a committee  to  wait  on  the  Newark 
Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  hav- 
ing a room  provided  for  each  trade  in 
the  new  Vocational  School  now  near- 
ing completion;  but  at  his  suggestion 
the  matter  had  been  laid  over  until 
after  our  International  convention. 

The  secretary  reported  he  had  re- 
ceived a reply  from  the  State  Banking 
and  Insurance  Commissioners,  stating 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  us 
a list  of  master  painters  who  carry  lia- 
bility insurance;  but  if  a list  of  master 
painters  was  sent  them,  they  would 
check  up  all  those  carrying  insurance. 
The  report  was  received  and  placed  on 
file. 

Mr.  Udall,  chairman  of  the  Wallpaper 
Committee,  reported  the  committee 
had  held  a meeting  and  made  plans 
for  future  work. 

On  motion  of  Henry  Witt  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer was  authorized  to  pay 
one  dollar  per  member  to  the  Interna- 
tional Association  for  the  text  book 
now  being  worked  out  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education. 

C.  E.  Blakeslee  of  Cranford  and 
Thomas  Thorp  of  Elizabeth  sent  in 
their  resignations  as  individual  mem- 
bers, and  the  DeVilbiss  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Diamond  Oil  Co.  and  Thomas  C. 


AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Michigan  Executive  Board  Selects  July  25-27  for 

Second  Annual  Convention  at  Grand  Rapids 

PAUL  N.  WINTERICH,  Secretary 


Edmonds  & Co.  as  associate  members. 

Mr.  Vandermeyden  reported  for  the 
special  Committee  on  Fire  Hazard.  A 
decision  had  been  rendered  against  the 
master  painter,  and  the  committee 
after  a thorough  investigation  had  de- 
cided not  to  appeal  the  case.  The  re- 
port was  received,  and  the  committee 
discharged  with  thanks. 

The  question  of  paying  per  capita 
tax  on  our  associate  members  was  re- 
ferred to  our  International  Executive 
Board  Member,  Frank  Schulz,  for  in- 
vestigation. 

On  motion,  $150  was  appropriated  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  Past  President 
Bartholomew  in  attending  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  at  Kansas  City. 

President  Bell  appointed  the  Pro- 
gram Committee  for  our  next  conven- 
tion, as  follows:  Keimig,  Ritter  anu 
Christiansen. 

Mr.  Schulz  informed  the  members 
that  the  subject  of  licensing  all  build- 
ing trades  is  under  discussion  in  the 
Building  Trades  Employers  Associa- 
tion, and  suggested  giving  our  support. 
After  discussion  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  carried: 

“Resolved,  that  it  be  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  that  in  case  concerted 
action  is  taken  to  license  the  building 
trades,  we  join  forces  in  assisting  to 
pass  a License  Bill,  and  pay  our  pro- 
rata share  toward  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  passing  such  a bill.” 

WILLIAM  F.  CHRISTIANSEN, 

Secretary. 


Louisville  Master  Painters 

Push  State  License 

Since  the  International  convention 
held  some  years  ago  at  Peoria,  when 
William  Wall  of  Massachusetts  read  a 
paper  on  “Licensing  Master  Painters,” 
it  has  been  the  ambition  of  the  Louis- 
ville Master  Painters  Society  to  try 
and  elevate  our  profession,  for  in  his 
paper  at  that  time  Mr.  Wall  gave  us 
the  channel  we  thought  we  should  fol- 
low. 

Brother  Brocar  and  myself  left  that 
convention  and  went  to  work  at  once. 
The  following  year  we  had  our  city  of- 
ficials pass  a law  requiring  each  mas- 
ter painter  to  pay  a license  of  $25  per 
year. 

We  are  not  stopping  at  this,  how- 
ever, for  we  expect  to  have  our  peti- 
tion, which  is  now  before  the  State 
Legislature,  passed,  compelling  every 
master  painter  in  first  class  cities  to 
pass  an  examination  before  he  will  be 
granted  a license. 

At  some  future  date  I shall  be  glad 
to  send  in  this  petition  to  you,  as  it 
may  benefit  master  painters  in  other 
localities. 

We  claim  this  petition  is  of  at  least 
as  much  benefit  to  the  public  as  it  is  to 
the  master  painters. 

FRANK  HARTMAN, 

Louisville  Master  Painters  Society. 

Dealers  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia Complete  Organization 

The  recently  created  Save  the  Sur- 
face Dealers  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia completed  its  organization  Jan.  30. 
Thirty-five  attended  the  meeting,  and 
adopted  a constitution  and  set  of  by- 
laws drafted  by  Vice  President  Lewis 
Pelstring.  Several  working  commit- 
tees were  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  regular  meeting  dates  were  set  on 
the  second  Thursday  of  each  month,  at 
the  Hotel  Vendig. 


\ MEETING  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators Association  of  Michigan  at 
Grand  Rapids  on  Dec.  14  was  called  to 
order  by  Vice  President  Taylor,  with 
the  following  members  present:  C.  H. 
Taylor,  Flint;  August  Hess,  Detroit; 
Gerrit  Vonk,  Grand  Rapids;  A.  J.  Die- 
bolt,  Flint;  Geo.  Herrmann,  Saginaw; 
A.  T.  Fitzgerald,  Kalamazoo;  M.  L. 
Mitchell,  Adrian;  B.  S.  Ford,  Battle 
Creek;  Paul  N.  Winterich,  Detroit. 

President  Rowley  arrived  and  took 
the  chair.  The  Secretary  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting, 
which  were  approved  as  read.  A mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Hess  that  the  Secretary 
send  a copy  of  the  minutes  of  both 
meetings  to  Executive  Board  members 
was  approved. 

me  President  appointed  the  follow- 
ing to  act  as  State  organizers:  Gerrit 
Vonk,  Northern  District;  George  Herr- 
mann, Western  District;  Paul  N.  Win- 
terich, Eastern  District. 

Mr.  Vonk  stated  that  members  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Association  had  visited 
Holland,  and  made  arrangements  to 
organize  a local  association  in  that 
city. 

A recommendation  was  made  to  the 
various  local  associations  that  the  trav- 
eling expenses  of  Executive  Board 
members  to  this  meeting  be  borne  by 
said  locals. 

The  following  dates  were  selected 


Somerville  Association  Gives 

Reception  to  Ladies  Auxiliary 

The  Somerville  Master  Painters  As- 
sociation tendered  a reception  and  en- 
tertainment to  the  officers  of  the  La- 
dies Auxiliary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  on  Saturday  evening,  Jan. 
28,  in  Eberle  Hall,  Union  Square. 

Mayor  John  M.  Webster  honored  the 
meeting  with  his  presence,  and  to 
music  furnished  by  Stain’s  Orchestra 
led  the  march,  with  Mrs.  John  Lin- 
gard,  president  of  the  Auxiliary.  They 
were  followed  by  other  officers  of  the 
Auxiliary,  as  follows:  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Mrs.  Henry  B.  Kelley  of  Boston, 
and  her  husband,  who  is  president  of 
the  State  Society;  Third  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mrs.  George  B.  Gilbert,  and  her 
husband,  who  is  vice  president  of  the 
State  Society;  State  Secretary  H.  W. 
Christensen  and  wife,  of  West  Rox- 
bury;  Secretary  Mrs.  Stewart  Hanson, 
and  husband,  of  Hyde  Park;  Treasurer 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Sullivan,  and  husband,  of 
Jamaica  Plain;  Trustees  Mrs.  John  j. 
Haley  and  husband,  of  Cambridge,  and 
Mrs.  Ivory  H.  Morse  and  husband,  of 
Hyde  Park. 

The  Somerville  Association  mem- 
bers, with  their  wives,  led  by  President 
John  Lingard,  followed,  and  were  in- 
troduced to  the  guests  by  the  Recep- 
tion Committee — Messrs.  John  Lingard, 


for  our  next  annual  convention:  July 
25,  26  and  27,  1922.  Headquarters  will 
be  at  the  Pantlind  Hotel,  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Hotel  rates  are:  $2.25  to  $4.25, 
one  person,  with  bath;  $5  to  $6,  two 
persons,  with  bath. 

1 922  Convention  Program 
The  tentative  entertainment  pro- 
gram is  as  follows: 

Monday,  7 P.  M. — Supper  to  State  offi- 
cers and  committees. 

Tuesday,  2 P.  M. — Ladies  meet  at  Pant- 
lind lobby  for  auto  ride  to  Plainfield 
Club.  Card  party.  Five  o’clock  tea. 
7:30  P.  M.,  all  meet  at  Pantlind 
lobby  for  auto  ride  to  Reeds  Lake. 
Theatre  party,  with  dancing  after- 
ward at  Romano  Casino. 

Wednesday,  10  A.  M. — Ladies  meet  for 
shopping  tour.  Lunch  at  noon  at 
Robinwood,  followed  by  sight-seeing 
automobile  tour  in  afternoon.  8 P.  M., 
annual  banquet  at  Pantlind  Hotel. 
Thursday,  10  A.  M. — Ladies  meet  at 
Pantlind  lobby  for  inspection  trip 
through  furniture  factory  show 
rooms.  1 P.  M.,  all  meet  at  Pantlind 
lobby  for  automobile  trip  to  Man- 
hattan, picnic,  ball  game,  etc. 

These  are  some  of  the  suggestions 
presented  as  numbers  on  the  business 
program:  Vocational  Training;  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign;  Relation  of 
Employer  to  Employee;  Compensation 
and  Liability  Insurance;  Overhead. 
Each  local  association  is  to  take  up 
these  matters  in  the  meantime,  and 
present  proper  suggestions. 

After  the  meeting  the  officers  and 
Executive  Board  members  attended  a 
banquet  tendered  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
Association. 


A.  C.  Gordon  and  William  E.  Wall. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor  made  an  ad- 
dress, and  urged  the  members  of  the 
association  to  help  him  make  and  keep 
the  city  clean. 

Mrs.  Edith  E.  Lingard  was  called  to 
the  platform,  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
Wall  of  the  Somerville  Association 
presented  her  on  behalf  of  his  Asso- 
ciation with  a bouquet  of  flowers,  in 
honor  of  her  position  as  the  first  Pres- 
ident of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the 
State  Society. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Auxiliary 
were  called  upon  in  turn,  and  each 
spoke  briefly  of  the  work  they  hoped 
to  do. 

An  entertainment  then  fcllowed: 
Music  by  Stain’s  Orchestra.  Fancy 
dancing  by  Miss  Crowe.  Vocal  duet  by 
Mr.  and  Miss  Rohwedder.  Mandolin 
duet  by  Miss  Wilson  and  Miss  Roh- 
wedder. Fancy  dancing  by  Miss  May. 
Then  the  members  and  guests  filed 
into  the  supper  room,  where  a fine  col- 
lation had  been  prepared  by  the  Field 
Confectionery  Co.  of  West  Somerville. 

Returning  to  the  hall,  addresses 
were  made  by  President  Heni'y  B.  Kel- 
ley of  the  State  Society,  Vice  President 
George  B.  Gilbert,  Secretary  H.  W. 
Christensen,  and  Past  Presidents  Haley 
of  Cambridge  and  Morse  of  Hyde 
Park. 

Dancing  followed  until  midnight. 

WILLIAM  E.  WALL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Helping  the  Unfortunate  Boys  of  Your  Own 
Community  by  Teaching  Them  a Self- 
Supporting  Trade 

GEORGE  B.  CASE 


(Report  made  hy  the  President  of 
the  Brooklyn  Decorative  Employers 
Association  to  the  Neiv  York  State 
Master  Painters  Convention,  Jan.  16- 
18.) 

CAREFUL  and  practical  survey  of 
our  city  showed  we  could  estab- 
lish in  almost  any  one  of  the  various 
schools  a class  to  teach  boys  painting 
and  decorating,  but  it  also  showed  that 
from  experience  these  classes  could 
not  be  maintained  because  of  the  lack 
vf  pupils. 

Further  research  proved  that  the 
only  possible  place  we  could  establish 
a class  with  any  degree  of  success 
would  be  in  an  institution  where  there 
was  more  or  less  restriction  on  the 
movements  of  the  children,  and  where 
discipline  could  be  maintained. 

We  therefore  determined  to  make 
our  initial  effort  in  the  Brooklyn  Home 
for  Children.  The  children  of  this 
home  are  of  three  classifications: 

First.  Court  connnitants,  some  of 
these  being  juvenile  delinquents; 
others  being  taken  from  the  poorest 
and  most  vicious  surroundings.  Sec- 
ond. County  wards,  children  who  have 
been  abandoned.  Third.  Boarders,  some 
whose  upkeep  are  partly  provided  for 
by  their  parents,  and  free  boarders 
whose  parents,  either  through  desti- 
tution or  extreme  poverty,  are  unable 
to  provide  for  them  at  all. 

In  establishing  a painting  class  in 
this  institution  we  have  accomplished 
this  much:  The  boys  feel  that  it  is 
more  or  less  of  an  honor  to  belong  to 
it,  and  by  giving  small  prizes  at  pe- 
riods for  workmanship  and  deport- 
ment we  create  an  incentive  to  bring 
out  the  best  that  there  is  in  them. 

The  personal  touch  they  have  with 
the  different  members  of  our  associa- 
tion gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  and  learn  that  there  are  un- 
selfish, clean  minded,  high  spirited 
and  wholesome  men,  and  creates  in 
them  a desire  to  emulate  the  higher 
rather  than  the  lower  plane  of  their 
early  surroundings.  In  two  more 
years,  making  three  years  in  all,  these 
boys  will  be  trained  end  fitted  to  work 
in  any  shop  as  genuine  mechanics. 

Our  method  of  teaching  them  has 
been  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 
We  have  a skilled  mechanic  as  their 
instructor  in  the  room  devoted  to  this 
work.  They  actually  do  all  of  the 
preparatory  and  finishing  work  re- 
quired of  a mechanic  painter.  This 
work  costs  the  association  approx- 
imately $350  a year. 

Answers  to  Objections 

Arguments  against  this  work  have 
been: 

Supposing  they  don’t  follow  the 
trade  after  you  teach  them? 

Answer:  If  they  don’t  follow  the 

trade  it  will  be  because  they  will  be 
of  more  value  in  some  other  line,  and 


we  know  they  will  never  become  coun- 
ty wards  so  long  as  their  hands  have 
been  trained  to  do  productive  work. 

Second.  How  do  you  know  it  will 
benefit  our  shops?  We  don’t  know  that 
they  will  work  in  our  shops,  but  they’ll 
work  in  some  shop  in  America.  And 
if  organizations  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  each  do  their  bit  in  influenc- 
ing and  training  the  boy,  we  are  bound 
to  have  a source  of  supply  for  our- 
selves. 

Third.  Of  what  material  benefit,  un- 
less we  get  the  boys  to  work  for  us, 
will  this  be  to  our  association?  The 
dividend  to  the  association  is  in  know- 
ing that  they  are  unselfishly  helping 
underprivileged  boys  to  establish  them- 
selves in  a trade  where  they  can  earn 
a good,  clean  living,  and  become  re- 
spected citizens,  and  in  encouraging 
them  that  the  great  majority  of  men 
and  things  are  good. 

Fourth.  You’ll  never  get  men  to 
give  the  time  that  is  necessary  to 
complete  such  a work.  If  all  men  were 
like  the  man  that  made  this  state- 
ment, this  would  be  a poor  world;  but 
it  is  not  so,  for  the  field  of  workers  is 
unlimited,  if  you  take  time  to  show 
them  wherein  they  can  give  service  to 
advantage. 

The  Brooklyn  Association  submits 
this  report,  with  the  suggestion  that 
if  all  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  given  the  help  from  the  dif- 
ferent local  organizations  that  we  are 
giving  to  this  particular  one,  you 
would  need  have  no  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture source  of  skilled  mechanics,  and 
you  would  keep  society  free  of  the 
burden  of  untrained  hands. 

In  closing  this  report  I want  to  read 
an  extract  from  a letter  written  me  by 
the  boys  of  the  Brooklyn  Home  for 
Children: 

Letter  from  the  Boys 

“Dear  Mr.  Case:  You  know  that  oc- 

casionally parents  have  lacked  faith 
in  their  own  offspring,  and  we  felt  that 
the  Board  of  Managers  were  beginning 
to  lose  faith  in  us,  and  to  think  that, 
after  all,  we  were  just  institution  chil- 
dren of  the  institution  type.  And  when 
Thomas  Mott  Osborn  said  that  four 
out  of  every  seven  inmates  of  Sing 
Sing  were  former  inmates  of  child 
caring  institutions,  we  felt  that  this 
was  almost  the  last  straw. 

“We  know,  too,  that  the  father  of  a 
genius  rarely  recognizes  any  wonder- 
ful traits  in  his  son.  You  restored 
strength  to  the  fainting  hearts  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  board.  Through 
this,  our  superintendent  received  mor- 
al support  to  a greater  degree  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  given  to 
some  of  her  radical  measures  for  our 
welfare. 

“You  say,  ‘Count  on  us.’  We  do.  And 
only  the  effeet  of  years  of  old-time  in- 
stitution repression  keeps  us  from 
holding  our  heads  high,  and  asserting 
that,  in  this  democracy,  we  poor  boys, 
but  nevertheless  self-respecting  and 
respectful,  ask  you  to  count  on  us,  and 
assure  you  that  with  your  God  given 


heli>,  Thomas  Mott  Osborn  will  never 
count  us  in  Sing  Sing. 

“You  have  helped  us  to  reach  out  for 
our  diminishing,  fast  disappearing 
self-respect,  to  reclaim  it,  to  treasure 
and  multiply  it  as  our  American  her- 
itage. 

“You  have  not  pauperized  us  with 
patronage;  you  have  held  out  to  us  a 
friendly  hand,  and  we  have  taken  it. 

“Respectfully  and  gratefully  yours, 
“Boys  of  the  Brooklyn  Home.’’ 

There  are  many  things  to  be  done, 
and  it  needs  many  hands  to  do  it  in 
the  influencing  toward  and  training  in 
our  trade  of  the  boys  of  this  country, 
unless  there  is  a universal  system 
adopted,  and  a universal  willingness 
to  help  shown. 

Among  the  master  painters  and  dec- 
orators the  project  cannot  but  fizzle 
and  die  out,  and  in  this  event  we  have 
but  ourselves  to  blame  for  the  lack  of 
mechanics  we  are  now  feeling  the 
need  of. 


From  Our  Readers 

Painters  Should  Fix  Up  Own 
Rooms  to  Stimulate  Better 
Painting 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: 

Painters  bewail  the  fact  that  dec- 
orating is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  but 
that  some  day  it  will  all  come  back. 
The  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward 
production,  but  the  way  I have  fixed  up 
my  room  is  a step  toward  better  work. 
It  has  a tapestry  effect,  and  is  inex- 
pensive. Every  painter  should  hold  up 
the  honor  of  his  trade  by  fixing  up  one 
or  more  rooms  in  his  house,  in  order  to 
create  a desire  for  better  painting.  This 
desire  will  kindle  into  a demand. 

I enclose  two  samples  of  what  effects 
can  be  produced  by  mottling  on  the 
colors  with  a sponge.  In  order  to 
produce  the  necessary  effect  on  a small 
piece,  pieces  of  sponge  were  used.  On 
a wall,  a full  sized  sponge  is  used,  and 
consequently  the  effects  are  more  clear- 
ly defined  on  a larger  scale. 

Scenic  effects  of  fields,  flowers  or 
woods  are  easily  produced  by  varying 
the  position  of  the  sponge.  Dabs  of 
color  are  put  here  and  there,  and  then 
by  skilful  blending  harmonious  con- 
trasts can  be  secured.  An  old  wall  can 
be  used  as  a background,  and  by  doing 
this  paint  is  saved,  as  I have  done. 

Nowadays  walls  are  usually  plain, 
with  here  and  there  some  decorative 
effect.  By  this  means,  an  effective  re- 
sult can  be  obtained  at  little  expense, 
coupled  with  imagination  in  putting 
the  colors  on.  In  these  samples  I have 
used  chrome  yellow,  chrome  green, 
ochre  and  white. 

Respectfully  yours, 

WALTER  MENZARSK. 

Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  30. 


Frame  Mirgeler  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Milwaukee  Master  Painters 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
Jan.  23.  Other  officers  elected  are: 
John  Colling,  vice  president:  Win 

Metzleer,  treasurer;  Edward  Klug,  sec- 
retary; C.  Koester,  Jr.,  trustee. 


Women  may  have  been  formerly  the 
slave's  of  dress,  but  they  seem  to  be 
approaching  a state  of  total  emancipa- 
tion. 
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Convention  of  Pennsylvania  Craft 

Master  Painters  of  That  State  Listen  to  Distinguished 
Speakers  at  Their  Annual  Gathering,  in  York,  Pa.,  Jan. 

10-12 — Reed,  McGregor,  Webster,  Griffith  New  Officers 


First  Session 

Tuesday,  Jan.  10 

President  Cluley  called  the  conven- 
tion to  order,  and  introduced  the  Rev. 
Walter  J.  Hogue  of  York,  who  pro- 
nounced a blessing  on  the  members 
and  their  deliberations. 

S.  F.  Frey,  oldest  member  of  the 
local  association,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  for  fifty  years,  wel- 
comed the  delegates  and  visitors  in  the 
name  of  his  association.  He  reminded 
them  that  this  was  the  third  time  the 
State  convention  had  come  to  York — 
the  other  two  occasions  being  in  1894 
and  1905. 

James  Phinnemore  of  Toronto,  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Association, 
was  called  to  the  platform,  and  greeted 
with  applause.  He  said  that  when  he 
received  the  invitation  to  attend  the 
thirty-fourth  Pennsylvania  convention, 
he  felt  an  obligation  to  come,  on  ac- 
count of  his  many  friends  in  this  asso- 
ciation, that  he  could  not  ignore. 

Pennsylvania  is  perhaps  foremost  of 
the  State  associations  in  energy,  edu- 
cation and  willingness  to  do  things, 
continued  Mr.  Phinnemore.  He  referred 
to  that  stalwart  of  Pennsylvania,  John 
Dewar,  who  is  equally  beloved  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  line  as  the  Amer- 
ican. 

If  the  great  nations  of  the  world  find 
it  vital  to  come  together  in  these  mo- 
mentous times,  the  same  vital  need  for 
organizations  such  as  ours  must  be 
apparent.  He  wished  the  convention 
every  success. 

President  Cluley  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing convention  committees: 

Credentials  — Messrs.  Butler  and 
Macnichol. 

Auditing — Messrs.  Titzel,  Fowler, 
Kelly. 

Press — Messrs.  Greenwalt  and  Frey. 

C.  H.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation to  the  previous  International 
convention,  reported  on  the  doings 
there.  He  also  reported  on  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  coming  Kansas 
City  convention,  and  urged  as  many 
as  possible  to  attend. 

Secretary  Webster  read  the  resolu- 
tion of  protest  against  the  proposed 
white  lead  prohibition,  passed  by  the 
State  Executive  Board.  It  followed 
closely  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
Louisville  convention,  and  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Geneva  conference. 
The  convention  formally  approved  of 
this  action. 

General  Secretary  McGhan,  who  had 
just  arrived,  was  welcomed.  He  ad- 
dressed the  members  on  the  subject  of 
“Trade  Schools.”  He  gave  an  outline 
of  his  across-country  tour  in  1920,  in 


the  interests  of  vocational  training, 
which  had  convinced  him  of  the  dearth 
of  painting  classes,  although  there  are 
dozens  of  vocational  schools  in  the 
country  where  such  classes  could  and 
should  be  established. 

Mr.  McGhan  regretted  that  there  had 
been  a tendency  for  the  International 
association  to  become  lost  in  the  broad 
general  subject  of  vocational  training, 
instead  of  keeping  in  mind  the  para- 
mount need  of  the  craft  for  more  ap- 
prentices. 

He  had  been  greatly  impressed  by 
Dr.  Prosser’s  advice  that  it  is  up  to 
the  master  painters,  first  to  create  a 
demand  for  paint  classes,  and  second 
to  provide  a practical  text  book  for 
their  guidance. 

He  told  of  the  progress  being  made 
in  preparing  the  text  book,  under  com- 
petent editorship,  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted at  Kansas  City.  It  will  deal 
only  with  the  practical  principles  of 
the  craft. 

The  Secretary  also  told  how  grati- 
fied the  manufacturers  are  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign; of  their  plans  of  greatly  in- 
creasing their  subscriptions;  and  of 
their  confident  belief  that  1922  will 
witness  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
painting  industry.  Mr.  McGhan’s  re- 
marks were  applauded. 

Mr.  Butler  believed  that  one  obstacle 
in  obtaining  apprentice  boys  was  the 
erroneous  impression  spread  by  the 
journeymen’s  unions  that  the  painter 
works  only  seven  months  a year,  and 
that  his  wages  are  therefore  lower 
than  in  other  skilled  crafts.  He  also 
believed  that  a permanent  apprentice- 
ship law,  which  would  keep  the  boy  in 
one  shop  until  he  learned  his  trade, 
was  necessary. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  was  gratified  to  ob- 
serve that  through  the  efforts  of  the  as- 
sociations, much  of  the  objectionable 
advertising  in  the  trade  had  been  elimi- 
nated which  gave  the  impression  that 
our  craft  is  comparatively  unimportant 
in  the  application  of  paint.  This  sort 
of  statement  had  given  the  boy  a bad 
impression,  for  he  does  not  care  to 
learn  a trade  which  a woman  can  do 
as  well.  The  association  should  vigor- 
ously combat  the  idea  that  any  one 
can  apply  paint  and  varnish. 

Mr.  Kuehnle  wondered  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  place  before  the 
apprentices  the  incentive,  of  becoming 
business  men.  Also  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  exact  that  each  local 
shall  maintain  a trade  school.  Fur- 
thermore, that  agreements  with  the 
unions  should  not  include  restrictions 
in  the  number  of  apprentices,  or  re- 
striction of  output. 

Mr.  Kelly  thought  that  Pennsylvania 
had  nothing  to  be  particularly  proud 
of,  in  what  it  had  done  for  vocational 
training.  He  believed  the  association 
should  take  a prominent  part  in  the 
movement. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Secretary  McGhan  was  accorded  a 
rising  vote  of  appreciation  for  his  ad- 
dress. 

Mayor  Hugentugler  of  York  was  in- 
troduced at  this  time.  After  describ- 
ing the  historical  and  industrial  fea- 
tures of  the  city,  he  gave  the  master 
painters  the  freedom  of  York. 

Mr.  Cousens  of  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign  conveyed  the  good  wishes 
of  the  Campaign  Bureau  to  the  con- 
vention. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the 
following  morning.  Many  of  the  dele- 
gates had  not  arrived,  and  it  was 
deemed  best  to  put  over  the  reading  of 
the  papers  until  Wednesday. 


Second  Session 

Wednesday  Morning,  Jan  11 

The  convention  hall  was  comfort- 
ably filled  when  President  Cluley  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  requested 
Dr.  Pickard,  the  well  known  linseed  oil 
expert  of  Chicago,  to  read  his  paper 
on  that  subject. 

Linseed  Oil 

Glenn  H.  Pickard 

THE  SUBJECT,  that  of  linseed  oil, 
which  was  assigned  to  me  for 
presentation  at  this  meeting  is  a 
rather  large  one — far  too  great  in 
scope  to  be  discussed  in  full  here  to- 
day. After  consultation  with  some  of 
the  members  of  your  association,  I de- 
cided to  talk  with  you  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  raw  linseed  oil  which  you,  as 
consumers,  have  received  during  the 
last  few  years  and  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  tendered  during  the  next  few. 

It  is  of  much  less  moment  to  discuss 
the  purity  of  the  oil,  because  if  you 
buy  standard  brands  from  reputable 
dealers  no  adulterated  oil  will  be 
foisted  upon  you.  Therefore  let  us 
clearly  understand  that  all  that  is  said 
refers  to  pure  linseed  oil,  such  as  is 
furnished  by  the  crushers  of  linseed  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  varia- 
tions are  in  the  quality  of  pure  oil. 

The  quality  of  raw  linseed  oil  is  de- 
pendent upon  two  main  factors — one 
controlled  by  nature  and  the  other 
within  the  power  of  man.  The  charac- 
ter and  quality  of  the  seed  and  of  the 
oil  it  yields  are  the  result  of  natural 
influences,  while  the  method  of  crush- 
ing and  handling  is  under  human  con- 
trol. 

Flaxseed  will  vary  in  oil  content, 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  oil  and  cake 
produced  from  it.  The  most  important 
factor  controlling  these  variations  is 
the  geographical  location  within  which 
the  flaxseed  is  grown.  There  are  four 
great  localities  from  which  comes 
nearly  all  of  the  seed  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  oil.  . These  are:  the 
Northwestern  portion  of  the  United 
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Are  you  getting  these 
repainting  jobs? 


Perhaps  there  are  factories,  mills, 
or  other  industrial  plants  in  your  local- 
ity that  are  running  part  time.  The 
owners  of  these  plants  ought  to  be  tak- 
ing the  opportunity  now  to  repaint  and 
rejuvenate  their  buildings — inside  and 
outside. 

Find  the  man  who  has  charge  of 
upkeep  and  point  out  to  him  the  ad- 
vantages of  a fresh  coat  of  paint  now. 
Explain  why  his  plant  ought  to  be  in 
prime  condition  for  the  return  of  big 
business. 

Then  tell  him  why  the  plant  ought 
to  be  repainted  inside  with  Dutch  Boy 
White-Lead  and  Flatting  Oil,  and 


outside  with  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 
and  Linseed  Oil. 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead  and  Flat- 
ting Oil  is  the  logical  paint  for  factory 
interiors  because  of  its  permanent 
whiteness,  its  washability  and  because 
it  won’t  chip,  crack,  or  scale.  And  it 
costs  less  per  square  yard,  because 
it  spreads  farther  than  other  paint. 

For  outside  work,  Dutch  Boy 
White-Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  is  the 
paint  to  use.  Spreads  farther  than 
other  paint,  withstands  all  sorts  of 
atmospheric  conditions  because  of  its 
toughness  and  elasticity,  and  it  won’t 
chip,  scale  or  crack. 

Write  for  Painting  Helps  No.  20. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 
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Don’t  wait  for  business 
Go  after  it 

Painters  who  are  waiting  for  building 
booms  or  other  business  stimulants  in  their 
territory  ought  to  remember  this:  It  is  esti- 

mated that  85%  of  the  paint  consumed  is 
used  on  repainting  jobs,  as  against  15% 
used  on  new  buildings. 

Meaning  that  right  now  in  your  locality 
there  is  plenty  of  business  if  you  will  merely 
go  out  and  dig  it  up.  Somebody  is  going  to 
get  the  business  on  the  repainting  that  is 
being  contemplated  by  property  owners. 
Why  shouldn’t  you  get  it?  Good  help  is 
plentiful,  the  men  will  do  more  and  better 
work,  and  your  profit  on  a job  will  be  good. 

For  all  jobs  on  interior  walls  and  wood- 
work use  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead  and 
Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil.  It  appeals  to 
property  owners  because  of  its  greater 
spreading  power,  its  soft,  velvety  finish — 
free  from  gloss — its  washability,  and  its 
lasting  qualities. 

For  all  outside  jobs,  use  Dutch  Boy 
White-Lead  and  Linseed  Oil.  It  is  tough, 
elastic  and  wear-resistant.  It  won’t  crack, 
scale  or  chip. 

Painters  like  to  work  with  Dutch  Boy 
White-Lead.  They  accomplish  more,  be- 
cause it  brushes  out  rapidly,  and  it  gives 
a coat  of  even  thickness,  free  from  brush- 
marks. 

Write  for  Painting  Helps  No.  20. 
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States  and  the  Southwestern  section  of 
Canada;  India,  South  America  and 
Russia.  Each  of  these  districts  pro- 
duces seed  which  yields  oil  of  definite 
characteristics.  The  differences  are 
due  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
oil. 

These  variations  are  fundamental, 
and  may  be  likened  to  different  varie- 
ties of  the  same  fruit — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  apple,  where  we  have 
the  Spitzenberg,  which  many  think  is 
second  to  none  as  an  eating  apple,  and 
the  Greening,  from  which  are  produced 
the  kind  of  pies  that  mother  made. 

Important  Differences 

The  most  important  differences 
which  exist  between  oils  from  these 
various  seeds  are  the  ability  of  the  oil 
to  take  up  oxygen  and  the  character  of 
the  film  produced.  There  will  be  film 
variations  between  two  oils  which 
have  the  same  composition  as  shown 
by  analysis.  Therefore  the  drying  ca- 
pacity of  the  oil  does  not  measure  all 
of  its  qualifications.  The  films  will 
vary  in  toughness,  elasticity,  luster, 
hardness,  fulness  and  in  the  rate  of 
their  formation,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  rate  of  drying. 

The  most  important  natural  causes 
influencing  the  character  of  the  oil 
produced  are  the  average  temperature, 
the  amount  of  moisture  during  the 
growing  season,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  freedom  from  plant  dis- 
eases. 

I believe  the  most  important  influ- 
ence is  that  of  the  average  tempera- 
ture. The  farther  north  the  seed  can 
be  matured,  the  finer  will  be  the  qual- 
ity of  the  oil.  However,  the  other  in- 
fluences, which  may  be  termed  minor, 
are  nevertheless  influences  which  do 
produce  changes. 

A dry  season,  for  instance,  will  cause 
the  formation  of  an  oil  of  poorer  qual- 
ity than  if  a normal  amount  of  moist- 
ure had  fallen.  From  this  it  can  be 
seen  that  there  are  material  variations 
from  season  to  season  in  the  seed,  and 
in  the  oil  from  it,  that  is  raised  in  any 
locality;  and,  further,  there  are  varia- 
tions during  any  one  season  in  differ- 
ent localities  of  the  same  area. 

At  one  time  I examined  flaxseeds 
grown  during  one  season  in  North  Da- 
kota and  the  bordering  States.  There 
were  considerable  variations  in  the 
quality  of  the  oils  yielded,  which  can 
be  attributed  only  to  local  influences. 
By  planting  the  same  variety  or  strain 
of  seed  in  different  localities,  differing 
oils  resulted. 

As  I suggested  a moment  ago,  it  is 
very  hard  completely  to  evaluate  a 
drying  oil,  of  which  linseed  is  a typi- 
cal one.  If  you  make  the  regular 
chemical  analysis,,  and  the  results  fall 
within  certain  limits,  you  know  an  oil 
to  be  pure  and  have  some  idea  as  to 
its  quality.  Generally  speaking,  the 
higher  the  iodine  number  and  the 
higher  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil, 
the  better.  Obviously,  freedom  from 
foots  is  essential  to  the  best  quality. 
However,  one  can  have  two  oils  with 
the  same  analysis,  and  still,  in  use  of 
most  any  sort,  find  them  quite  differ- 
ent. 

Because  our  regular  methods  for  de- 
termining purity  and  quality  do  not 
show  these  things,  we  do  not  know 
just  what  causes  the  variations.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  actually  evaluate 
a sample  of  linseed  oil,  which  has,  of 
course,  been  analyzed,  is  to  expose  it 
i a thin  film  on  a non-absorbent  sur- 


face, under  standard  conditions,  and 
then  let  it  dry  and  examine  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  film.  Those 
film  characteristics  which  were  pre- 
viously mentioned — that  is,  fulness, 
luster,  hardness,  elasticity  and  smooth- 
ness— should  all  be  measured  as  far 
as  possible. 

These  data,  comprised  by  the  an- 
alysis, the  rate  of  drying  and  the  film 
characteristics,  will  give  the  maxi- 
mum knowledge  concerning  the  real 
quality  of  the  oil  in  question.  Eibner 
has  recently  suggested  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  melting  point  of  the 
oil  film  is  an  indicator  of  quality.  He 
says  that  the  drying  of  linseed  oil  is 
a function  of  the  source  of  the  seed, 
the  method  of  the  extraction  of  the  oil, 
the  age  of  it,  the  light  intensity  to 
which  the  oil  has  been  subjected,  the 
temperature,  the  humidity,  and  other 
general  atmospheric  influences.  An 
old  oil,  in  his  opinion,  dries  more  rap- 
idly than  the  same  oil  when  freshly 
made. 

Manufacturing  Operations 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Mother 
Nature  has  a heavy  hand  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  influences  which  together 
make  the  quality  of  linseed  oil.  Let 
us  now  discuss  for  a few  moments 
what,  when  given  a seed  of  average 
quality,  the  operations  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  oil  have  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  it.  In  other  words,  let  us 
begin  where  nature  leaves  off  and  man 
steps  in. 

The  first  operation  is  that  of  seed 
cleaning.  This  resolves  itself  into  two 
phases — the  separation  from  the  flax- 
seed of  oil  bearing  seeds,  on  one  hand, 
and  of  foreign  matter  containing  no 
oil  on  the  other.  The  first,  theoretical- 
ly, should  be  completely  eliminated,  be- 
cause none  of  the  oleaginous  weed 
seeds  commonly  found  in  linseed  will 
yield  an  oil  of  as  good  a quality  as  lin- 
seed oil  itself.  Therefore,  when  pres- 
ent in  appreciable  amounts,  these 
seeds  adulterate  the  oil.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion, however,  that  in  the  linseed  oil 
produced  in  this  country,  the  contam- 
ination from  this  source  is  so  slight  as 
to  influence  to  an  inappreciable  extent 
only,  the  quality  of  our  oil. 

The  ether  foreign  matter,  which  is 
chaff,  small  grains  and  bits  of  plants, 
has  little  influence  except  on  the  color 
of  the  oil.  If  there  is  soluble  matter 
present,  it  will  generally  impart  a 
greenish  color  to  the  oil;  whereas  if 
there  is  none  of  this  material  present 
there  will  be  no  appreciable  effect. 

The  next  operation,  that  of  grinding 
the  seed,  does  not  influence  at  all  the 
quality  of  the  oil,  but  the  subsequent 
one,  that  of  heating  or  cooking  the 
meal  previous  to  putting  it  in  the 
press,  does  have  a very  important  bear- 
ing, particularly  upon  the  color,  the 
amount  of  the  break  and  of  moisture 
which  are  present  in  the  oil.  The 
ground  seed  is  heated  and  wetted  si- 
multaneously in  a steam  jacketed  ap- 
paratus designed  for  the  purpose. 
This  is  done,  of  course,  to  increase  the 
yield  of  oil,  which  it  accomplishes  ef- 
fectively. The  break  in  linseed  oil  re- 
sults from  this  operation,  because  cold 
pressed  oil  does  not  break.  The  color 
is  also  deepened.  Therefore,  the  heat- 
ing of  the  seed  produces  these  differ- 
ences. 

The  break  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
solution,  either  in  true  or  colloidal 
form,  by  the  oil  of  material  from  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  seed  Some 
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of  it  may  be  from  the  mucilaginous 
coating  which  is  on  the  outside  of 
the  seed,  the  presence  of  which  is  dem- 
onstrated when  flaxseed  is  soaked  in 
water,  or  it  may  be  from  the  internal 
portions  of  the  seed,  such  as  the  cell 
walls  and  other  matter.  Anyway,  by 
the  action  of  heat  or  moisture  or  of  the 
two  combined  the  material  enters  the 
oil. 

The  lower  the  temperature  to  which 
the  oil  is  heated,  and  the  lower  the 
percentage  of  moisture  in  the  hot  seed, 
the  less  of  the  break  there  will  be  in 
the  oil  and  the  lighter  the  color.  The 
cooking  affects  the  quality  of  the  oil 
not  so  much  because  more  is  yielded 
and,  therefore,  some  of  poorer  quality 
is  included  with  the  good,  but  rather 
because  all  of  the  oil  in  the  seed  is 
made  to  dissolve  material  which  is 
really  not  oil  at  all.  However,  the 
greater  economy  justifies  this  opera- 
tion to  the  fullest  extent  because  the 
effect  upon  the  oil,  from  an  economical 
standpoint,  is  far  less  than  would  be 
the  increase  in  the  cost  resulting  from 
the  cold  pressing  operation. 

Pressing  and  Clarification 

The  cooked  or  tempered  seed  is  now 
placed  in  the  hydraulic  press.  The 
amount  of  pressure  exerted,  in  my 
opinion,  at  least,  has  little  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  oil,  for  again  oil  of 
poor  quality  is  not  forced  out  of  the 
seed  by  high  pressure  that  would  not 
have  been  yielded  by  a lower  one.  I 
have  several  times  examined  as  care- 
fully as  possible  the  first  and  the  last 
oil  to  flow  from  a single  pressing  of 
flaxseed,  and  found  no  discernible  dif- 
erence  between  them,  except  possibly 
that  the  first  yield  contained  a little 
bit  more  moisture  than  the  last  which 
flowed  from  the  press. 

Important  as  these  things  may  be, 
by  far  the  most  important  step  influ- 
encing the  quality  of  the  oil  when  used 
in  the  painting  art  or  for  any  other 
purpose  is  the  next  one,  that  of  filtra- 
tion or  clarification. 

As  the  oil  runs  from  the  press  much 
of  the  ground  seed  is  carried  with  it. 
Some  of  this  settles  out  en  route  from 
the  filter  presses,  the  rest  being  caught 
by  that  machine.  As  a rule,  when  the 
oil  is  filtered  immediately  after  the 
crushing  it  will  go  through  the  filter 
press  at  a temperature  of  about  90°  F. 
It  will  issue  from  the  press,  a short 
while  after  starting  it  up,  perfectly 
clear.  At  first  very  fine  material  will 
pass  through,  but  soon  the  accumu- 
lated matter  on  the  cloth  fills  the  pores 
of  it  and  acts  as  a filter  medium. 

Oil  thus  filtered  is  frequently 
shipped  immediately.  It  contains  foots 
forming  materials,  all  of  which  are 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  oil. 
Therefore,  oil  thus  filtered  will  not  re- 
main clear,  especially  when  it  is 
chilled.  The  method  of  filtration  and 
the  handling  'of  the  oil  before  ship- 
ment varies  among  the  crushers,  and 
frequently  varies  with  each  crusher  as 
a result  of  the  relation  of  supply  to 
demand. 

There  are  four  modifications  of  the 
filtration  process  which  are  employed. 
They  are : first,  to  filter  the  oil  warm 
and  then  ship.  The  filter  medium 
makes  little  difference.  The  tempera- 
ture is  always  high  enough  to  have  in 
solution  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
foots  forming  materials.  This  is  the 
poorest  method. 

The  second  is  to  let  the  oil,  after 
flowing  from  the  hydraulic  press,  cool 
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Who  Is  the  “White  Painter” 
in  Your  Town? 
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l^FEARLY  every  community  has  enough  white  houses 
to  support  a “white  painter.”  White  houses  are 
everywhere — in  cities,  out  in  the  suburbs,  on  the  farms.  A 
residence  that  calls  for  white  paint  can  rarely  be  made  to 
look  as  well  in  any  color. 

Go  after  the  white  paint  business  in  your  neighborhood. 
Get  one  or  two  houses  to  paint  as  a starter,  use  Carter  White 
Lead  on  them  and  watch  other  white  house  owners  fall 
in  line. 

White  paint  business  is  good  business — desirable  business. 
Now  is  a good  time  to  get  a start  specializing  in  white  paint 
for  white  houses. 

Be  sure  you  use  the  WHITE  white  lead — Carter. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
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before  it  is  filtered;  then  filter  it  once 
and  ship  it.  This  is  an  improvement 
over  the  first  process.  The  efficacy  of 
it  depends  upon  the  temperature  to 
which  the  oil  is  allowed  to  cool;  the 
lower  the  better. 

Third,  filter  the  oil  warm  and  then 
tank  it,  settle  it  and  then  ship.  This 
method  is  good  if  great  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  drawing  off  the  settlings 
with  the  clear  oil  from  above.  The 
efficiency  of  this  method,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  time  the  oil  is  allowed 
to  age,  and  with  the  temperature  range 
that  exists  during  the  settling  period. 
The  lower  the  temperature,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  better. 

The  fourth  method  is  to  filter  the  oil 
warm,  then  let  it  stand  for  a time  and 
refilter  just  previous  to  shipment.  This 
is  the  best  practice.  Again  the  effici- 
ency of  it  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  oil  is  filtered  the  sec- 
ond time.  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  temperature, 
when  passing  through  the  filter  me- 
dium, is  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  quality  of  the  oil.  This,  of  course, 
assumes  the  use  of  a material  which 
retains  all  the  suspended  matter  and 
causes  the  oil  to  be  delivered  from  the 
press  clear  and  brilliant. 

Hotv  to  Get  the  Best 

The  variations  in  the  method  of  fil- 
tration make  differences  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  oil.  Therefore  it  is  up  to 
the  interested  and  particular  consumer 
to  ascertain  by  inquiry  from  the  crush- 
er his  method  of  filtration,  and  to  de- 
termine, by  the  examination  of  the 
oil  shipped  by  the  various  crushers, 
which  one  is  freest  from  settling  or 
foots,  and  then  make  his  purchases  so 
that  he  gets  the  best.  Some  of  the 
crushers  advertise  double  filtering  and 
tanking.  Their  oil  should,  in  conse- 
quence, be  of  the  best  quality. 

This  brings  us  to  the  discussion  of 
foots.  What  are  they?  Where  do  they 
come  from?  What  do  they  do?  They 
are  composed  of  three  main  essentials, 
with  the  possibility  of  a fourth.  First, 
the  material  which  forms  the  break; 
second,  moisture;  third,  the  high  melt- 
ing point  fats;  fourth,  the  particles 
of  ground  seed,  due  to  improper  filtra- 
tion. In  addition,  there  may  be  other 
materials,  such  as  a trace  of  glycerine 
and,  of  course,  free  fatty  acids  which 
separate  out  more  quickly  than  does 
the  oil  itself. 

The  break,  as  previously  mentioned, 
is  dissolved  from  the  cellular  structure 
of  the  seed.  It  is  present  in  all  raw 
linseed  oil  of  American  commerce, 
even  though  it  be  absolutely  brilliant. 
It  separates  out  when  the  oil  is  heat- 
ed. Cold  pressed  oil,  as  previously 
mentioned,  contains  none  of  this  ma- 
terial. There  is  but  one  step  omitted 
in  the  manufacture  of  it  that  exists 
in  the  making  of  the  normal  raw  oil, 
that  is,  the  cooking.  This  is  a very 
important  operation. 

One  thing  that  is  frequently  over- 
looked in  the  evaluation  of  linseed  oil 
is  the  measurement  of  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  break.  I recently  had 
knowledge  of  raw  oils  which  were 
bodied  by  heating  to  a high  tempera- 
ture, after  the  addition  of  a small 
amount  of  litharge.  Frequently  oils 
with  very  closely  parallel  analyses 
would  behave  differently  during  the 
bodying  operation  and  in  use.  Some 
would  body  much  more  rapidly  than 
others.  Some  would  continue  to  in- 
crease in  body  until  the  end  point  was 


reached,  while  others,  with  the  heat 
maintained,  would  actually  suffer  a 
loss  in  viscosity.  The  addition  of  al- 
kali would  start  the  bodying  again. 

The  films  from  those  oils  which  ex- 
hibited the  irregular  bodying  phenom- 
ena were  cheesy,  soft  and  of  low  ten- 
sile strength.  It  was  observed  that 
the  oils  which  behaved  badly  had  a 
greater  percentage  of  break  in  them 
than  did  the  others.  It  may  therefore 
be  that  either  the  presence  of  the 
break,  or  the  effect  of  the  method  of 
cooking,  which  resulted  in  this  larger 
amount  of  break,  influenced  to  a 
marked  extent  the  quality  of  the  oil. 
An  investigation  of  the  influence  of 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  break 
upon  the  quality  of  linseed  oil  would 
be  of  great  interest  and  value. 

Cold  and  Hot  Pressed  Oil 

Let  us  stop  for  a moment  and  com- 
pare cold  pressed  oil  with  hot  pressed. 
As  previously  stated,  cold  pressed  oil 
will  contain  no  break,  will  contain  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  the 
other  foots  forming  materials,  will  be 
practically  dry  and  of  pale  color.  I 
have  no  authentic  data  on  which  to 
base  a comparison  of  the  weathering 
ability  of  outside  paints  made  with 
cold  and  with  hot  pressed  oil  from  the 
same  seed.  I would  expect  a little  bet- 
ter service  from  the  cold  pressed  prod- 
uct, because  the  break  and  the  foots 
are  absent.  Any  difference  which 
might  exist  between  hot  and  cold 
pressed  oils  from  the  same  seed  would 
vary  in  degree  with  the  method  of 
crushing,  particularly  the  extent  to 
which  the  oil  had  been  moistened  and 
heated. 

Further,  there  would  be  no  accumu- 
lation in  the  bottom  of  a barrel  or  tank 
of  cold  pressed  oil.  Were  it  not  for 
the  high  additional  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial, it  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
trade,  but  such  interest  as  did  exist  a 
few  years  ago  has  practically  vanished. 
Because  the  cake  is  too  high  in  oil 
and  too  soft  to  sell  as  cake,  and  yet 
too  lean  to  make  it  remunerative  to 
crush  again,  the  cost  of  cold  pressed 
oil  becomes  nearly  prohibitive.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  coupled  perhaps  with 
a disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
crusher  to  produce  it,  that  the  interest 
in  cold  pressed  oil  has  practically  died 
out  in  this  country. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  oil 
depends  upon  several  things,  chief  of 
which  are  the  percentage  of  water  in 
the  seed  when  crushed,  whether  it  is  of 
natural  origin  or  was  added.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  seed  when  crushed  and 
the  temperature  of  the  oil  when  fil- 
tered are  both  functions  of  the  moist- 
ure present.  The  higher  the  degree  in 
each  instance,  the  greater  will  be  the 
percentage  of  moisture  in  the  fresh 
oil.  The  length  of  time  that  the  oil 
has  aged  after  filtering  and  the  tem- 
perature extremes  existing  during  that 
period  also  greatly  influence  the 
amount  of  water  that  is  left  in  the  oil. 

The  reason  is  that  the  moisture 
gradually  separates  out  by  gravity. 
When  the  temperature  is  lowered  the 
solubility  of  the  water  in  the  oil  de- 
creases so  that  it  forms  a precipitate 
and  falls  to  the  bottom.  From  this  we 
see  that  fresh  oil  will  always  contain 
more  moisture  than  old  oil;  and  that 
the  lower  the  temperature  to  which 
the  oil  has  been  subjected,  the  lower 
the  moisture  content  will  be. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  -fe. 


The  Solid  Fats 

Another  very  important  constituent 
of  linseed  oil  foots,  and  one  which 
varies  greatly  in  amount,  is  the  solid 
fats.  Almost  all  natural  liquid  oils 
contain  varying  amounts  of  solid,  high 
melting  point  fats,  such  as  are  repre- 
sented by  suet  and  tallow.  These  are 
present  in  varying  amounts  in  linseed 
oil.  They  are  termed  saturated  fats — 
that  is,  they  have  no  ability  to  absorb 
oxygen  at  all,  and  are  unchanged  in 
physical  properties  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  This  means  that  they  are  always 
soft  and  greasy. 

When  present  in  liquid  linseed  oil 
they  become  dispersed  or  spread  out  in 
minute  particles  throughout  the  film 
of  that  oil  when  it  dries.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  make  it  soft  and  cheesy, 
but  not  necessarily  elastic.  They 
gradually  separate  out  of  an  oil  when 
kept  at  temperatures  around  70  to  80° 
F. ; but  when  the  temperature  of  the 
oil  drops  to  30  or  40°  F.  they  crystal- 
lize and  form  a flocculent  precipitate 
which  settles  out. 

These  bodies  are  troublesome  be- 
cause they  give  the  oil  a cloudy,  messy 
appearance,  and  because  they  render 
likely  their  use  in  concentrated 
form. 

The  amount  of  these  fats  present 
varies  greatly  with  the  source  of  the 
oil.  That  from  the  Argentine  or  South 
American  seed  contains  the  greatest 
amount  of  them.  Oil  from  Southern 
Russia  is  next.  That  from  Calcutta 
follows.  Then  comes  our  own  North 
American  oil,  while  Baltic  linseed  oil 
contains  the  least.  The  lessening  of 
the  amount  present  of  these  materials 
increases  the  value  of  the  oil.  There- 
fore, the  order  of  the  oils  in  this  list 
measures  their  general  utility  and 
value.  The  less  solid  fats  there  are 
present  the  greater  the  ability  of  the 
oil  to  dry,  the  quicker  it  will  dry  and 
the  tougher  and  more  elastic  the  film 
will  be. 

When  boiled  there  will  be  a ten- 
dency for  the  boiled  oils  to  precipitate 
foots  in  the  same  proportion  as  do  the 
raw  oils  from  which  they  were  made. 
In  other  words,  South  American  boiled 
oil  will  throw  down  more  foots  than 
will  those  further  up  in  the  list. 
Boiled  oils  will  frequently  chill  to  a 
greater  extent  than  will  the  raw,  be- 
cause the  compounds  of  lead  and  man- 
ganese— the  usual  driers — with  these 
solid  fats  are  more  prone  to  separate 
out  than  are  the  fats  themselves. 

From  what  I have  said  in  describing 
the  various  constituents  of  the  foots  of 
linseed  oil,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
they  are  all  non-drying,  foreign  bodies 
which  detract  from  the  value  of  the  oil 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
present,  because  they  affect  adversely 
the  appearance,  the  hardness,  the  elas- 
ticity, and  the  general  durability  of 
paints  of  which  the  oil  containing 
them  is  the  vehicle.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  on  outside  work.  The  break, 
for  instance,  is  partially  water  soluble, 
and  therefore  makes  nuclei  or  infini- 
tesimally small  spots  when  first  formed 
at  which  disintegration  of  the  film  can 
start,  and  from  which  it  will  gradually 
radiate. 

It  is  impossible  to  remove  all  of  tjie 
foots  from  linseed  oil  at  the  mill  ex- 
cept by  processes  that  entail  additional 
cost.  We  have  seen  that  ordinarily  the 
oil  is  filtered  fairly  warm.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  filtered  cold  enough,  practi- 
cally all  of  the  foots  will  be  eliminated 
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Enamel  Perfection 

DOESN’T  make  a bit  of  difference  what  enamel  you 
use,  you  cannot  attain  perfection  unless  you  use 
Flow  Kote.  Here  is  an  enamel  that  is  different — it 
possesses  every  good  quality  that  an  enamel  should  have. 

Flow  Kote  brushes  out  smoothly  and  easily 
Does  not  show  brush  marks  or  laps 
Will  not  chip  or  crack 
Just  as  durable  for  exteriors  as  interiors 
Will  not  darken  with  age — 

but  what’s  the  use — we  could  go  on  and  on  pointing  out 
its  good  qualities.  Just  one  trial  under  actual  working 
conditions  will  convince  you  that  in  Flow  Kote  we  have 
produced  enamel  perfection. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Sc  Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Division 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
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by  that  process.  Such  filtration,  how- 
ever, is  slow  and  the  loss  is  appreci- 
able. The  operation  can  be  accom- 
plished if  necessary.  Some  mills  are 
today  equipped  to  do  it.  The  only  way 
that  members  of  the  painting  frater- 
nity can  secure  oil  of  this  sort  is  to 
make  some  arrangement  with  the 
crushers  whereby  this  specially  filtered 
oil  will  be  furnished  you.  You  must 
expect,  however,  to  pay  a reasonable 
premium  to  cover  the  additional  ex- 
pense. 

Testing  Linseed  Oil 

The  measurement  of  the  foots  of  lin- 
seed oil  is  in  a rather  unsatisfactory 
state.  The  precipitation  method,  that 
is,  placing  the  oil  in  a graduated  cyl- 
inder or  in  a bottle,  and  then  allowing 
it  to  settle  there  for  a certain  period 
of  time,  when  the  volume  of  foots  at 
the  bottom  is  measured,  is  often  mis- 
leading because  the  material  which  set- 
tles varies  in  density,  and  therefore  a 
small,  dense  mass,  which  might  be 
even  more  harmful  than  a light, 
fluffy  one  of  larger  volume  would  be 
passed  as  indicating  oil  of  good  qual- 
ity, while  the  fluffy  one  would  con- 
demn it. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  test  is  unquestionably  the 
best  one  in  existence  today.  If  the  oil 
is  warmed  before  this  test  is  applied 
the  results  obtained  by  it  are  fairly  ac- 
curate. When  measured  by  this  test,  I 
believe  that  2 per  cent,  of  foots  is  a 
reasonable  limit.  However,  a great 
deal  of  the  oil  does  not  fall  within  this 
amount. 

When  more  foots  than  this  are  pres- 
ent the  effect  upon  the  paint  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  increase  in  amount. 
In  other  words,  the  oils  will  take 
longer  to  dry;  the  films  will  be  softer, 
be  less  lustrous,  rougher  and  retain  'a 
greater  proportion  of  flying  particles 
caught  from  the  air,  which  will  make 
the  paint  dirty  in  appearance  shortly 
after  applied. 

The  difference  between  2 and  3 per 
cent,  would  be  hardly  noticeable,  pro- 
vided the  foots  were  thoroughly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  oil  when  it 
was  used.  When  they  reached  to  10  oi- 
ls per  cent.,  however,  trouble  is  sure 
to  result.  No  painter  ought  to  use  oil 
of  this  description.  Any  of  the  crush- 
ers would  be  glad  to  accept,  for  return, 
oil  containing  as  high  an  amount  of 
foots  as  this. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
you  can  take  a barrel  of  oil  containing, 
we  will  say,  5 per  cent,  of  foots,  let  it 
settle,  draw  off  the  top,  and  then  send 
the  crusher  the  oil  from  the  bottom. 
If  a barrel  of  oil  is  not  satisfactory 
when  opened,  it  should  be  returned 
then,  when  adjustment  is  simple  and 
easily  accomplished. 

One  great  trouble  with  the_use  of  oil 
containing  high  amounts  of  foots 
comes  during  repainting.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  if  there  is  a comparatively 
large  amount  of  the  solid  fats  in  the 
settlings.  The  reason  is  that  when  the 
linseed  oil  dries  there  is  a consider- 
able shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  the 
paint  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle.  This 
shrinkage  forces  any  soft  material 
that  is  in  the  film  up  to  the  surface 
of  it.  Therefore  a paint,  the  oil  of 
which  contained  large  amounts  of 
foots  would  feel  greasy  to  the  touch. 
Obviously,  such  a surface  would' be  a 
very  poor  one  for  the  application  of 
subsequent  coats  of  paint  because  of 
the  poor  attachment  which  would  re- 


sult, and  you  painters  know  what  this 
would  mean. 

It  has  also  been  pretty  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  when  paints  made  with 
oil  containing  a large  amount  of  foots 
are  spread  during  damp  and  cold 
weather,  the  tendency  for  them  to 
wash  will  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  foots  present. 

Effect  of  Foots  in  Painting 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  much 
foots  can  be  present  without  damage. 
It  depends  very  largely  on  the  com- 
position of  the  settlings  and  on  the 
quality  of  the  oil  from  which  they 
have  separated.  There  are  very  little 
actual  data  in  existence  from  which 
one  can  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  foots.  Too  many  consumers  of 
linseed  oil  use  that  product  as  it 
comes  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Therefore 
no  authoritative  statements  can  be 
made. 

This  simmers  the  situation  down  to 
this  sort  of  a proposition:  Foots  are, 
properly  speaking,  not  linseed  oil. 
Their  presence  never  helps  the  oil  nor 
products  made  from  it,  while  they  fre- 
quently do  damage  when  enough  are 
present.  Therefore,  in  self-protection, 
you  should  set  a reasonable  limit  for 
the  amount  of  foots  you  will  accept, 
and  then  use  no  oil  having  more.  You 
have  a right  to  do  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  prevent  a door  which 
has  been  opened  a crack  from  being 
pushed  wide  open,  thus  admitting  dan- 
gerous amounts. 

Painters  and  paint  manufacturers 
alike  do  themselves  great  harm  by  al- 
lowing the  concentration  of  foots  in 
the  bottom  of  their  oil  as  it  stands, 
and  then,  after  having  drawn  the  clear 
oil  from  the  top,  using  the  more  or  less 
concentrated  foots  from  the  bottom. 
This,  I know  from  personal  experience, 
has  frequently  happened.  It  should 
be  guarded  against  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent. 

The  oil  should  either  be  agitated  just 
previous  to  each  withdrawal  for  im- 
mediate consumption,  thus  keeping  the 
foots  distributed  evenly  throughout 
the  whole,  or  else  precautions  should 
be  taken  which  would  absolutely  pre- 
vent footy  oil  from  getting  into  the 
paint  pot  or  mixer.  If  the  latter  plan 
is  adopted,  the  oil  can  be  aged.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  ageing  the  foots 
will  be  eliminated,  but  in  addition  the 
oil  will  improve  in  quality. 

The  reactions  which  make  for  these 
improved  qualities  are  little  under- 
stood because  they  are  very  hard  to 
follow  by  any  known  process.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  however,  that  oil 
which  has  been  tanked  will  dry  faster, 
will  body  faster  when  heated,  and 
paints  and  varnishes  made  from  the 
old  oil,  other  things  being  equal,  will 
flow  better,  than  when  the  fresh  oil  is 
used.  The  films  will  be  more  lustrous, 
cleaner,  brighter,  tougher  and  more 
durable. 

In  other  words,  an  old  oil  will  do  a 
better  all  around  job  than  will  the 
same  oil  when  fresh.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  tanking  a South 
American  oil,  for  instance,  will  con- 
vert it  into  one  having  the  qualities 
of  North  American  oil,  but  an  aged 
South  American  is  better  than  a fresh 
South  American,  and  so  on. 

The  time  required  to  produce  appre- 
ciable effects  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  oil  and  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  aged.  If  the  oil  can  be 


chilled  at  the  beginning,  less  time  is 
required  than  if  it  is  kept  warm 
throughout  the  ageing  period.  A per- 
ceptible improvement  is  made  in  two 
or  three  months’  time.  In  about  six 
months  the  improvement  has  advanced 
so  far  that  comparatively  little  addi- 
tional good  results  from  longer  stor- 
ing. In  other  words,  most  of  the 
changes  that  are  to  take  place  have 
done  so  in  that  time,  so  that  longer 
settling,  while  undoubtedly  beneficial, 
is  slower  and  far  less  marked  as  time 
passes. 


Mr.  Dewar — Would  not  an  oil  paint 
exposed  to  weather  for  about  sixty 
days  without  hardening  deteriorate 
and  absorb  non-essentials? 

Dr.  Pickard — Any  paint  which  took 
that  long  to  dry  would  only  be  a smear, 
not  a paint,  and  would  undoubtedly 
act  as  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Fowler — Is  linseed  oil  tanked  by 
the  manufacturer  after  coming  from 
the  press? 

Dr.  Pickard — That  depends  general- 
ly on  supply  and  demand.  In  the  past 
few  years  not  a great  deal  of  tanking 
has  been  done.  The  master  painters, 
by  insistence  on  their  requirements 
through  selective  buying,  can  nowa- 
days obtain  a good  grade.  My  firm  be- 
lief is  that  filtration  of  linseed  oil  at 
low  temperature  is  essential  to  have  it 
meet  your  requirements. 

Mr.  Phinnemore — Why  will  part  of 
an  exterior  coating  remain  sticky, 
while  the  remainder  dries  properly? 

Dr.  Pickard — You  will  probably  find 
that  the  tackiness  occurs  under  the 
eaves,  and  in  cool  weather,  due  to  lack 
of  sunshine  and  presence  of  moisture. 

Mr.  Macnichol— Would  oil  stored 
in  a closed  receptacle  in  the  dark  for 
thirty  days  keep  better  than  oil  ex- 
posed to  light? 

Dr.  Pickard — There  should  be  no  ap- 
preciable difference,  in  that  space  of 
time. 

Dr.  Pickard's  paper  was  placed  on 
the  minutes,  with  a rising  vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  Dewar  s Talk 

When  John  Dewar  came  to  the  plat- 
form to  present  his  address,  he  re- 
ceived his  usual  enthusiastic  reception 
from  the  members.  Mr.  Dewar  said 
that  while  he  had  been  assigned  the 
subject  of  “White  Lead,”  his  views  on 
that  indispensable  pigment  had  been 
so  thoroughly  presented  in  the  columns 
of  The  Painters  Magazine,  and  other 
avenues  of  information,  that  he  had 
refrained  from  preparing  and  reading 
a formal  paper.  He  preferred  to  cast 
his  address  into  the  mold  of  an  infor- 
mal, intimate  talk,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  master  painters,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  discussion  from 
others. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  he  had  been  pleased 
and  proud  to  learn  from  his  son,  who 
is  a student  at  Cornell  University,  that 
an  address  which  formed  part  of  the 
records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion had  been  accorded  a distinguished 
place  in  one  of  the  text  books  of  the 
important  class  in  forestry  at  that  uni- 
versity. 

The  address  to  which  Mr.  Dewar  al- 
luded was  read  by  him  before  the  asso- 
ciation a few  years  ago,  entitled 
“Architectural  Specifications.’'  The 
text  book  in  which  the  address  is  in- 
corporated is  that  on  “Lumber,”  by 
R.  S.  Kellogg,  where  it  forms  a chap- 
ter of  some  twenty  pages.  The  stu- 
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dents  are  required  practically  to  mem- 
orize that  part  of  the  address  which 
treats  of  the  Painting  of  Various 
Woods. 

Mr.  Dewar  read  a portion  of  the 
address,  as  printed  in  the  text  book, 
leading  up  to  a note  added  by  Mr.  Kel- 
logg, to  the  effect  that  a modern  high 
grade  ready  mixed  paint  will  meet 
nearly  all  exterior  surface  conditions. 

The  speaker  said  he  felt  compelled 
to  differ  with  Mr.  Kellogg.  Any  paint 
intended  to  meet  certain  surface  con- 
ditions is  bound  to  be  unsatisfactory 
when  used  to  meet  other  surface  con- 
ditions. The  conditions  encountered 
in  repainting  old  surfaces  are  met  not 
by  the  pigments  in  the  paint,  but  by 
the  vehicles  therein. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a hard, 
impermeable,  leathery  surface,  an  oily 
paint — 80  to  90  per  cent  of  linseed  oil — 
will  not  give  proper  penetration,  said 
Mr.  Dewar.  The  way  to  obtain  pene- 
tration is  to  use  “fifty-fifty”  of  turps 
and  oil  for  primary  coat  in  repainting. 

Mr.  Pierpont  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
said  his  practice  is  to  omit  zinc  in  the 
priming  coat,  use  a small  percentage 
in  the  second  coat,  and  larger  in  the 
third  coat  (about  25  per  cent.). 

Mr.  Dewar  agreed  with  this  method 
for  the  priming  coat,  and  resorted  to 
a large  quantity  of  oil  as  best  meeting 
chalky  conditions  found  in  repainting 
old  surfaces. 

Mr.  Macnichol,  in  house  repainting, 
said  he  gave  his  chief  care  to  the  first 
coat.  He  thought  40  to  50  per  cent 
zinc  and  50  to  60  per  cent  lead  to  be 
the  best  proportions  for  this  coat. 

Mr.  Dewar  agreed  with  Mr.  Fowler’s 
statement  that  no  single  ready  mixed 
paint  can  be  made  that  will  answer 
perfectly  for  all  three  coats. 

Covering  Knots 

Mr.  Dewar  then  quoted  a second 
footnote  from  Mr.  Kellogg’s  text  book, 
to  the  effect  that  the  more  modern 
practice  is  to  cover  sappy  places  and 
knots,  preparatory  to  painting,  with 
turpentine  instead  of  shellac. 

Mr.  Dewar  contended  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  get  good  results 
with  turpentine  alone.  The  latter 
evaporates  within  the  hour,  and  loses 
any  protective  value  in  keeping  back 
the  rosin  in  the  wood.  Shellac  thinned 
with  alcohol  meets  best  those  condi- 
tions, as  it  forms  an  impervious  film 
between  rosin  and  primary  coat. 

Messrs.  Kuehnle  and  Butler  sug- 
gested the  use  of  turpentine,  followed 
by  shellac,  as  good  procedure. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  said  he  applied  the 
shellac  after  the  priming  coat.  Mr. 
Dewar  thought  this  good'  practice,  and 
advised  painters  to  use  a lead  putty 
in  all  preparatory  work  where  putty  is 
employed. 

Mr.  Heckel  asked  as  to  the  value  of 
burning  over  knots,  also  the  applica- 
tion of  red  lead,  in  stopping  exudation. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
delegates  was  that  burning  was  value- 
less, while  red  lead  is  of  distinct  value. 
Mr.  Kuehnle  found  coating  with  red 
lead  and  shellac  most  efficient. 

White  Lead  Prohibition 

The  speaker  next  paid  his  respects  to 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  prohibition 
of  white  lead  in  the  industry.  He  de- 
clared his  profound  conviction  that  no 
adequate  substitute  pigment  for  white 
lead  in  painting,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  had  ever  been  found. 

Mr.  Dewar  reviewed  the  results  of 
the  conference  at  Geneva  in  October, 


where  common  sense  had  prevailed 
over  the  forces  of  radicalism  and  in- 
justice in  considering  the  question. 

He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  other  paint  pigments — zinc  oxide 
and  the  inerts — are  likely  to  produce 
harm  when  absorbed  into  the  human 
system.  He  ridiculed  the  attitude  of 
those  who,  while  admitting  that  no 
perfect  substitute  for  white  lead  has 
been  brought  forward,  contend  that 
such  substitutes  will  readily  be  created 
if  white  lead  is  done  away  with. 

Titanox  and  Timanox 

Mr.  Dewar  described  two  of  the 
more  frequently  mentioned  substitutes, 
Titanox  and  Timanox. 

Titanox,  a recently  developed  white 
pigment,  derives  its  name  from  the 
element  titanium,  which  is  found  in 
Florida  in  large  quantities,  usually  in 
combination  with  iron.  This  pigment 
we  might  say  is  in  its  infancy.  It 
has  tremendous  hiding  power,  and  in 
the  speaker’s  opinion  is  destined  to 
rank  in  time  with  white  lead,  zinc  and 
lithopone. 

Timanox,  or  Antimony  Oxide. — The 
fume  form  in  which  this  pigment  is 
obtained  in  manufacture  results  from 
the  condensation  of  antimony  oxide 
vapor,  and  it  thus  differs  in  an  inter- 
esting manner  from  zinc  oxide,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a non-volatile  solid 
produced  by  burning  the  vapor  of  zinc. 
The  antimony  oxide  is  collected  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  zinc  oxide, 
and  appears  as  a snow  white  or  ivory 
powder  which  mixes  very  readily  with 
oil,  and  has  obvious  value  as  a pig- 
ment. 

Antimony  oxide  made  without  due 
regard  to  pigment  requirements,  how- 
ever, is  a substance  which  has  never 
obtained  any  real  importance  in  paint 
and  enamel  manufacture.  It  is  liable 
to  marked  and  very  irregular  variation 
in  spreading  and  hiding  power,  as  well 
as  to  fluctuations  in  color.  These  ob- 
jections, which  have  their  origin  in 
coarseness  of  crystalline  texture  and 
the  presence  of  a yellow  impurity, 
have  been  overcome,  and  a well  known 
British  concern  is  now  manufacturing 
this  oxide  under  the  name  of  “Tima- 
nox,” which  has  satisfactory  color  and 
hiding  power. 

Titanox  had  looked  good  on  the 
Cape  May  test  fences,  but  it  cannot 
stand  alone  and  has  to  be  doctored, 
said  Mr.  Dewar.  Timanox  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage. 

Some  had  been  rash  enough  to  ad- 
vocate the  superiority  of  an  enamel 
paint  for  outside  covering,  concluded 
Mr.  Dewar.  Zinc  paint  for  exteriors  is 
impracticable  because  a zinc  painted 
surface  can  never  be  repainted  prop- 
erly, on  account  of  the  hard  surface 
which  it  presents. 

Mr.  Dewar’s  talk  was  applauded, 
and  he  was  given  a rising  vote  of 
thanks. 


Third  Session 

W ednesday  Afternoon,  Jan.  / / 
Dr.  Gustav  W.  Thompson,  chief 
chemist  of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  was 
the  first  speaker  called  on. 

Sanitation  for  Painters 

Gustav  W.  Thompson 

IT  IS  CLAIMED  by  some  that  the 
occupation  of  a painter  is  hn- 
healthful.  Whether  this  is  true  or 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


not,  I do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  this 
time.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  ac- 
curate figures  as  to  sickness  with  re- 
spect to  any  occupation.  A great  many 
obscure  factors  have  to  be  considered. 
We  are  going  to  assume  that  there 
are  certain  hazards  attached  to  the 
occupation  of  the  painter,  just  as  there 
are  hazards  attached  to  every  other 
occupation.  If  we  went  into  a con- 
troversial discussion  as  to  their 
extent,  we  would  gain  nothing,  but 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  stir  up  more 
or  less  bad  feeling  which  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  avoid. 

I hold  to  the  general  belief  that  there 
should  be  a constant  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  every  one  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  sickness  and  death,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
associated  industrially.  Even  if  we 
assume  that  the  occupation  of  the 
painter  is  a relatively  healthy  one, 
that  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should 
not  endeavor  to  make  it  more  healthy. 
It  is  the  constant  endeavor  of  all  pub- 
lic health  authorities  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  sickness  which  people  are 
subjected  to,  and  to  lower  the  death 
rate  in  their  respective  districts. 

A reasonable  amount  of  rivalry  ex- 
ists between  these  public  health  offi- 
cers, and  they  like  to  point  with  pride 
at  what  they  have  locally  accomplished. 
I believe  that  should  be  the  attitude 
of  every  one  in  every  industry.  A 
single  day’s  sickness  avoided  or  a 
single  life  prolonged  for  a day  or  a 
year  is  certainly  worthy  of  consider- 
ation and  effort. 

I am  not  considering  at  this  time 
the  favorable  effect  of  this  effort  upon 
any  particular  branch  of  the  paint  in- 
dustry. I simply  hold  that  anything 
that  adds  to  the  well  being  of  any  one 
engaged  in  the  paint  industry  is  of 
benefit  to  the  whole  industry.  It  is  of 
benefit  to  the  manufacturers,  master 
painters,  and  journeymen  painters. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  a 
great  improvement  in  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  paint  and  painting  in- 
dustry. It  possesses  a morale  that  is 
not  to  be  found  in  many  other  indus- 
tries. Paint  manufacturers,  dealers, 
master  painters  and  journeymen  have 
each  of  them,  to  some  extent,  been 
working  to  build  up  this  industry.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  welfare  of  every 
class  is  of  interest  to  every  other  class. 

Constructive  Thinking 

It  seems  to  me,  that  we  should  not 
concern  ourselves  so  much  as  to  what 
should  not  be  done  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  If  we  can  think  positively  in- 
stead of  negatively,  we  will  be  sure  to 
arrive  at  a constructive  program.  It 
is  easy  enough  for  one  branch  of  the 
industry  to  see  the  things  that  other 
branches  of  the  industry  should  not 
do,  but  it  is  far  more  effective  for 
each  branch  of  the  industry  to  look 
positively  for  things  that  should  be 
done,  even  to  the  extent  of  what  other 
branches  of  the  industry  should  do.  It 
seems  to  me  we  will  make  a great  deal 
more  progress  if  we  use  the  word  “do” 
more  frequently  and  the  word  “don’t” 
less  frequently. 

The  hazards  to  which  painters  are 
subjected,  not  considering  accidents, 
are  certain  diseases  or  bodily  affec- 
tions with  regard  to  which  we  have 
fairly  definite  information  as  to  their 
causes,  although  it  is  true  that  much 
remains  to  be  learned.  While  the  ev- 
idence indicates  that  workers  in  white 
lead  factories  suffer  to  a less  extent 
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than  the  average  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs,  it  is  claimed  that  painters 
are  above  the  average  in  this  respect. 

I do  not  know  whether  this  claim 
is  true  or  not,  but  accepting  it  as  true, 
I believe  that  we  should  study  the 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  in  the  case  of 
painters.  The  same  attitude  should  be 
taken  with  respect  to  rheumatism, 
kidney  and  heart  affection,  digestive 
troubles,  lead  poisoning,  knee  and 
shoulder  affections,  eye  diseases,  etc. 

We  will  approach  this  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  various  oper- 
ations which  painters  conduct. 

It  is  obvious,  that  nothing  much  can 
he  accomplished  unless  the  journey- 
man painter,  himself,  co-operates  with 
the  master  painter  in  an  endeavor  to 
produce  more  healthful  working  con- 
ditions. The  master  painter  can,  how- 
ever, impress  definitely  upon  his  em- 
ployees the  desirability  of  their  look- 
ing after  their  health  and  doing  all 
the  things  necessary  in  accomplishing 
co-operative  sanitation.  In  the  proper 
place,  I propose  to  address  the  jour- 
neyman painter,  urging  him  as  to  what 
he  should  do  personally  for  his  own 
health  and  urging  him  to  co-operate 
with  the  master  painter  for  its  preser- 
vation. 

The  Painter's  Duties 

The  following  may  he  considered  an 
outline  of  the  various  operations 
which  the  painter  performs: 

First  is  the  preparation  of  the  paint 
or  decorating  materials  which  he  is 
to  use.  In  the  main,  this  is  not  an  un- 
healthful occupation,  provided  no  dry 


pigments  are  used,  and  if  the  painter 
observes  the  ordinary  rules  of  cleanli- 
ness. 

Second  is  the  preparation  of  the 
surfaces  to  be  coated.  This  operation 
involves  sandpapering  of  new  sur- 
faces, and  in  some  cases  of  old  paint. 
Dry  sandpapering,  as  ordinarily  prac- 
tised, is  unhealthful  to  the  extent  that 
dust  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  and  de- 
posited there. 

In  the  preparation  of  surfaces  for 
decoration,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  remove  the  paint  either  by  burning 
or  by  the  use  of  paint  removers.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  anything  unhealth- 
ful in  burning  off  paint,  but  it  appears 
that  there  is  a possible  danger  in  the 
use  of  paint  removers,  many  of  which 
give  off  poisonous  vapors.  Where  shel- 
lac is  used  for  under  coating  in  the 
preparation  of  surfaces,  it  also  may  be 
unhealthful  if  the  shellac  contains 
wood  alcohol. 

Third,  in  the  application  of  paint, 
the  only  danger  that  arises,  provided 
ordinary  precautions  as  to  cleanliness 
are  observed,  are  in  the  vapors  given 
off  by  the  paint  in  drying.  Some  of 
these  vapors  are  the  ordinary  volatile 
thinners  used,  the  principal  ones  be- 
ing turpentine  and  petroleum  thin- 
ners. The  same  volatile  thinners  are 
present  in  varnishes  and  other  trans- 
parent coatings. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the 
drying  of  paint,  certain  unhealthful 
oxidation  products  are  given  off.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  so,  although  the 
evidence  that  such  products  are  un- 
healthful has  not  been  satisfactorily 
developed.  Certain  materials  which 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-fc^ 


are  sometimes  used  in  paints  have 
characteristic  odors,  which,  while  ob- 
jectionable to  the  sensitive  nostrils, 
cannot  be  considered  as  unhealthful. 
There  may  be  some  that  are  nauseated 
by  the  odor  of  China  wood  oil,  but  if 
so,  the  nausea  is  only  temporary,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  affecting  the 
health  of  the  painter  adversely. 

To  these  three  operations  in  the 
painting  art,  there  are  certain  contin- 
gent operations  which  (fourth)  must 
be  performed  in  order  to  produce  satis- 
faction to  the  property  owners.  These 
refer  to  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
painter  for  the  protection  of  the 
property  of  the  owner  from  injury, 
due  to  splashing  and  dripping  of  paint 
and  from  tne  dissemination  of  dust.  It 
is  customary  to  use  canvas  cloths  or 
building  paper  to  collect  splashes  and 
dust.  Usually  these  are  very  efficient 
for  this  purpose. 

The  handling  of  these  cloths  and  the 
removal  of  the  building  paper  is  often 
a dusty  operation,  however,  and  unless 
proper  precautions  are  taken  dust  will 
be  raised  which  will  he  inhaled  by  the 
painter  with  unhealthful  results.  I 
have  had  many  painters  working  for 
me,  and  I have  noticed  quite  a differ- 
ence among  them  as  to  care  with  which 
cloths  and  paper  are  removed  after 
the  work  is  done,  and  I cannot  help 
but  feel  that  some  few  painters  are 
not  as  careful  as  they  should  be. 

In  some  cases,  the  cloths  are  al- 
lowed to  he  kicked  about  during  the 
painting  operation.  Other  painters  se- 
cure their  cloths  in  a smooth  manner 
to  the  floor,  and  each  evening  the 
cloths  are  taken  outdoors  and  shaken 
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out  where  the  dust  will  do  the  least 
harm.  Cloths  so  cleaned  are  ready  for 
proper  use  the  next  day. 

There  are  (fifth)  certain  other  oper- 
ations connected  with  painting,  which 
allow  of  more  or  less  peculiar  hazards 
to  painters,  which  are  mechanical  in 
character,  and  yet  are  not  related  to 
accidents.  We  refer  to  the  strain 
placed  on  certain  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  legs  during  the  preparation  for 
and  painting  of  ceilings  and  floors. 

The  last  (sixth)  thing  we  would 
refer  to  is  the  exposure  painters  are 
occasionally  subjected  to  when  work- 
ing in  cold  damp  places. 

Sanitary  Measure;. 

We  come  now  to  a discussion  of  the 
measures  which  should  be  put  into 
operation  in  order  that  the  general 
health  of  painters  may  he  improved. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is 
personal  cleanliness,  but  on  this  sub- 
ject I shall  have  little  to  say  here,  as  I 
would  prefer  to  address  my  remarks 
more  fully  to  the  journeymen  painters 
themselves.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  everything  that  can  be  done  should 
be  done  that  will  put  the  journeyman 
painter  in  a position  to  take  care  per- 
sonally of  his  own  health.  He  should 
be  provided  with  ample  washing  fa- 
cilities, opportunities  to  change  from 
working  clothes  to  his  home  clothes, 
and  vice  versa,  and  he  should  not  be 
expected  to  eat  his  noonday  meal  in 
newly  painted  rooms  or  in  unsanitary 
surroundings. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  re- 
quire that  these  things  should  he  pro- 
vided by  every  employer,  and  it  is  of 
course  a part  of  wisdom  to  anticipate 
legislative  requirements  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  next  matter  to  consider  is  the 
question  of  the  prevention  of  the  in- 
halation of  dust  which  may  tend  to 
produce  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and 
lead  poisoning.  According  to  the  best 
authorities  that  we  are  able  to  reach, 
the  inhalation  of  lead  dust  alone  does 
not  result  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 
In  white  lead  factories,  this  disease  is 
uncommon.  If  painters  are  subject  to 
tuberculosis,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
as  though  it  was  due  to  the  inhalation 
of  dust  other  than  lead. 

It  is  generally  accepted,  however, 
that  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  a germ 
disease  that  is  favored  by  the  presence 
in  the  lungs  of  irritating  particles. 
Sharp  particles  of  sand  or  car- 
borundum set  up  irritations  that  fa- 
vor the  growth  of  the  tuberculosis 
germ.  When  we  speak  of  dust  being 
inhaled  we  should  remember  that  the 
particles  of  dust  inhaled  are  exceed- 
ingly small.  The  coarser  the  particles 
of  dust,  the  less  likelihood  of  their 
reaching  the  lungs. 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  may  be.  it  is  de- 
sirable that  painters  should  be  protect- 
ed, as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  in- 
halation of  dust.  Lead  dust,  if  it  gets 
into  the  lungs  or  is  deposited  in  the 
air  passages  of  the  nose  and  throat  and 
subsequently  swallowed,  may  produce 
lead  poisoning.  To  prevent  the  inhal- 
ation of  dust,  of  course,  respirators  can 
be  used,  and  in  some  industrial  oper- 
ations, respirators  are  the  sure  pre- 
venters of  dust  inhalation.  In  the  case 
of  the  painter,  however,  there  are 
methods  now  being  worked  upon  which 
may  accomplish  the  desired  results 
more  simply. 


Waterproof  Sandpaper 

We  have  been  giving  considerable 
thought  for  several  years  and  are  ex- 
pending considerable  sums  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a water- 
proof sandpaper.  This  work  has  been 
taken  up  also  independently  by  a large 
manufacturer  of  sandpaper,  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  such  a sandpaper 
will  be  upon  the  market. 

The  idea  is  this:  there  is  no  dust 
produced  by  sandpaper,  that  can  be  in- 
haled, which  will  not  be  agglomerated 
into  relatively  coarse  groupings  of 
particles  in  the  presence  of  a small 
amount  of  water.  Experiments  con- 
ducted in  this  country  and  in  England 
have  shown  that  if  a sponge  is  wet 
with  water  and  then  squeezed  out  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  enough  water 
will  be  left  in  the  sponge,  so  that  if  it 
is  rubbed  over  a surface  to  be  sand- 
papered, this  surface  will  be  moistened 
sufficiently  to  prevent  any  dust  being 
inhaled  during  sandpapering. 

How  far  this  operation  will  appeal 
to  you  I cannot  say.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  use  water  in 
sandpapering  if  the  water  is  to  be  gen- 
erally splashed  about.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  has  been  found  better  to 
wring  the  sponge  out  thoroughly  before 
using.  Tests  which  have  been  conduct- 
ed indicate  that  a smoother  surface  is 
obtained  by  moist  sandpapering  than 
by  dry  sandpapering. 

Another  method  of  preventing  the  in- 
halation of  dust  is  the  use  of  petroleum 
oils  when  sandpapering.  Ordinary  ker- 
osene oil  is  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
provided  that  after  the  surface  has  been 
sandapered  it  is  rubbed  off  with  some 
completely  volatile  thinner,  such  as  tur- 
pentine or  benzine.  Petroleum  manufac- 
turers make  oils  which  are  like 
kerosene  with  the  exception  that  they 
are  completely  volatile.  If  these  are 
used,  no  subsequent  washing  with  ben- 
zine or  turpentine  is  necessary. 

This  method  of  sandpapering  was  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  at  the 
meeting  of  the  International  As- 
sociation at  Denver,  several  years  ago. 
As  in  the  case  of  moist  sandpapering, 
it  would  appear  that  smoother  sur- 
faces are  obtained  by  the  use  of  pe- 
troleum oils  than  by  dry  sandpaper- 
ing. 

In  the  use  of  paint  removers,  care 
should  be  exercised  to  provide  a rea- 
sonable amount  of  ventilation, 
inasmuch  as  the  benzol  in  paint  re- 
movers is  unhealthful  to  inhale. 

Shellac  containing  an  appreciable 
amount  of  wood  alcohol  should  always 
be  avoided  in  painting  operations. 
Under  our  system  of  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  beverages 
containing  grain  alcohol,  we  are  con- 
tinually hearing  of  cases  of  poisoning 
due  to  the  drinking  of  wood  alcohol.  It 
is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  our  gov- 
ernment should  do  everything  they 
possibly  can  to  provide  grain  alcohol 
for  the  arts,  denaturing  it  with  mate- 
rials other  than  wood  alcohol.  It 
would  almost  appear  that  wood  alcohol 
is  going  to  be  responsible  for  more 
deaths  than  grain  alcohol  was  ever 
thought  to  be.  It  is  well  known  that 
a shellac  thinned  with  wood  alcohol 
is  not,  generally  speaking,  as  good  as 
one  that  is  thinned  with  grain  al- 
cohol. 

Turpentine  Vapors 

Turpentine  is  one  of  the  most  val- 


uable materials  which  the  painter 
uses,  as  it  enables  the  painter  to  get 
a penetration  of  paint,  particularly  on 
wood,  that  cannot  be  obtained  with  any 
other  material.  As  a component  of 
paint  and  varnish,  it  produces  the 
highest  type  of  artistic  results. 

The  vapors  of  turpentine  are,  how- 
ever, unhealthful  if  inhaled  to  a large 
extent.  There  is  evidence,  that  the 
inhalation  of  turpentine  tends  to  pro- 
duce kidney  affections  and  high  blood 
pressure.  The  evidence  shows  that 
lead  poisoning  results  only  in  extreme 
cases  in  kidney  affection  or  high  blood 
pressure. 

Obviously  the  only  methods  which 
can  be  applied  to  prevent  the  bad  ef- 
fects from  the  breathing  of  turpentine 
are  ventilation  where  turpentine  is 
used,  and  not  remaining  in  rooms  con- 
taining air  surcharged  with  turpen- 
tine vapors  longer  than  necessary;  and 
particularly  that  painters  should  not 
eat  their  meals  in  rooms  recently 
painted  where  turpentine  has  been 
used. 

It  has  been  stated  that  petroleum 
thinners,  when  used  in  paints,  have 
been  responsible  for  a considerable 
amount  of  sickness  and  of  some 
deaths.  If  this  is  so,  it  has  been  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  use  of  the  more 
volatile  petroleum  thinners. 

As  you  know,  petroleum  thinners  are 
made  up  of  a series  of  hydrocarbons. 
At  one  end  of  the  series  we  have  gas- 
oline, and  at  the  other  end  products 
similar  to  kerosene.  The  more  volatile 
these  thinners  are,  the  more  rapidly 
they  evaporate,  and  the  more  the  air 
becomes  surcharged  with  their  vapors. 

Several  years  ago  many  flat  wall 
paints  contained  large  quantities  of 
these  petroleum  thinners,  and  some 
trouble  was  experienced  by  painters 
using  them.  It  is  probable  that  flat 
wall  paints  have  been  improved  in  this 
respect  by  the  use  of  a smaller  quan- 
tity of  the  more  volatile  petroleum 
thinners  and  a larger  proportion  of  the 
less  volatile  petroleum  thinners.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  less  volatile  petro- 
leum thinners  give  better  results  in 
painting,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  evaporate  so  rapidly  and  the 
paint  does  not  set  up  so  quickly. 

Other  Suggestions 

Strictly  speaking,  the  question  of 
the  muscular  strain  painters  are  sub- 
jected to  in  certain  classes  of  work 
they  perform  is  not  a matter  of  san- 
itation. We  mention  it  simply  because 
it  appears  as  one  of  the  hazards  which 
painters  are  subjected  to.  I make  no 
suggestion  of  methods  of  prevention 
of  these  strains,  other  than  that  rota- 
tion of  work  should  be  provided,  as 
far  as  practicable,  so  that  these  strains 
may  not  he  too  greatly  prolonged. 

As  to  the  exposure  painters  are  occa- 
sionally subjected  to  when  working  in 
cold  and  damp  places,  we  refer  partic- 
ularly to  the  necessity  imposed  upon 
them  in  painting  plastered  walls  before 
they  are  completely  dried.  In  addition 
to  the  chill  which  is  likely  to  result 
from  this  class  of  work,  there  is,  of 
course,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good 
painting  results  when  plastered  walls 
are  not  sufficiently  dried.  This  alone 
ought  to  influence  the  owners  of  build- 
ings not  to  demand  that  painting  work 
be  done  until  walls  are  in  a good  con- 
dition for  painting.  All  that  we  can 
suggest  is  that  painting  of  damp  walls 
be  delayed  as  much  as  possible,  both 
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for  the  purpose  of  securing  good  re- 
sults and  avoiding  unsanitary  condi- 
tions during  painting. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  that  I 
should  repeat  here  in  conclusion  the 
considerations  given  in  the  introduc- 
tions to  this  paper  explanatory  to  its 
purpose.  We  will,  however,  simply  re- 
peat this: 

We  are  proposing  nothing  revol- 
utionary. We  are  not  asking  you  for 
a complete  acceptance  of  all  of  the 
recommendations  we  are  making,  nor 
do  we  even  claim  that  the  occupation 
of  painter  is  usually  unhealthful.  We 
place  ourselves  simply  on  the  broad 
ground  that  every  occupation  has  its 
hazards,  and  that  in  every  industiy 
there  should  be  a constant  and  steady 
effort  to  improve  working  conditions 
so  that  to  some  degree,  no  matter  how 
small,  health  will  be  preserved  and 
life  lengthened. 

This  is  really  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  my  paper,  and  all  the  detailed 
recommendations  that  I have  made 
are  insignificant  in  value,  as  compared 
with  the  desirability  of  every  one  ac- 
cepting this  general  principle. 

Mr.  Dewar— While  I agree  with 
everv  fact  and  every  word  which  Dr. 
Ihompson  utters,  I fe  r there  may  be 
a harmful  reaction  from  his  well  pre- 
pared and  sensible  recommendations. 
Propagandists  are  apt  to  exaggerate 
the  things  said  by  such  an  authority, 
and  unduly  stress  the  unhealthy  ten- 
dencies of  carelessness  in  the  pres- 
ence of  white  lead  into  grave  menaces 
to  the  life  of  the  worker. 

The  strained  posture  of  the  painter 
is  not  nearly  so  unhealthful,  compared 
with  other  building  craftsmen,  such  as 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  plasterers  and 
floor  finishers,  added  Mr.  Dewar. 

Mr.  Black — Although  my  health  was 
delicate  in  early  life,  I worked  for 
eight  years  continually  at  the  painting 
trade,  and  the  worst  I suffered  was  a 
tendency  to  heavy  colds— due,  I be- 
lieve, to  the  volatile  constituents.  Eat- 
ing a dish  of  stewed  onions  relieved 
these  attacks.  The  chief  requisities  in 
handling  paint  are  care  and  cleanli- 
ness. 

Dr.  Thompson— Certain  tendencies 
and  influences  are  at  work  in  the  in- 
dustry which  cannot  be  ignored.  State 
workmen’s  compensation  laws  are  be- 
ing broadened  to  include  occupational 
diseases,  and  increase  the  compensa- 
tion provided  in  such  cases.  I believe 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  leaders  in  our  in- 
dustry to  meet  intelligently  this  situa- 
tion. 

Practically  every  occupation  involves 
certain  hazards.  We  should  all  work 
to  reduce  the  hazards  of  the  paint  in- 
dustry through  intelligent  consider- 
ation. This  subject  will  be  handled 
one  way  or  the  other — intelligently  or 
unintelligently — and  by  the  latter 

method  of  handling  the  trade  will  suf- 
fer most. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  accorded  a rising 
vote  of  thanks. 

Henry  A.  Gardner,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  read 
a paper  with  these  titles: 

Value  of  High  Grade  Mixed 
Paints 

Henry  A.  Gardner 

THE  TRADE  PAPERS  have  during 
the  past  few  months  contained 
many  comments  and  statements  re- 


garding the  proposal  in  the  agenda  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference 
for  restrictions  on  the  use  of  white 
lead.  It  is  believed  that  many  of  the 
statements  are  not  based  on  funda- 
mental facts,  and  erroneous  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  therefrom.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  paint 
industry,  at  least  in  America,  is  at 
present  dependent  on  the  use  of  lead- 
containing  paints  for  exterior  work, 
the  majority  of  such  paints  contain- 
ing a substantial  percentage  of  lead. 

The  writer  has  always  been  a strong 
advocate  of  such  composite  paints,  as 
they  are  marketed  in  ready-mixed 
form.  Their  use  gives  economical  and 
lasting  results.  Ease  of  mixing  and 
application,  high  spreading  rates  and 
consequent  economy  of  use,  permanent 
tints,  and  general  availability  are 
among  their  properties.  The  fact  that 
the  U.  S.  Government  has  adopted  such 
composite  paints  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  value. 

The  specifications  (Exterior  White 
and  Tinted  Paints)  of  the  U.  S.  Inter- 
departmental Committee,  Circular  89 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  were  pre- 
pared by  representatives  of  the  War, 
Navy,  Agriculture,  Interior,  Post  Of- 
fice, Treasury,  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments, the  Railroad  Administration, 
and  the  Panama  Canal.  These  specifi- 
cations call  for  such  prepared  paints, 
either  in  paste  form  or  ready  mixed. 
The  pigment  composition  of  these 
paints  is  as  follows: 


Maximum  Minimum 
per  cent  per  cent 


White  lead  (basic 

carbonate,  basic 
sulphate,  or  a 
mixture  thereof). 

70 

45 

Zinc  oxide  (ZnO).. 
Silica,  magnesium 

55 

30 

silicate,  alum- 
inum silicate,  bar- 
ium sulphate, 
pure  tinting  col- 
ors, or  any  mix- 
ture thereof 

15 

0 

Interpreting  the 

above 

specifica- 

tions  from  the  standpoint  of  maximum 
or  minimum  lead  or  zinc  content,  the 
following  representative  formulas 
would  prove  acceptable:  White  lead, 
70;  zinc  oxide,  30.  White  lead,  50; 
zinc  oxide,  50.  White  lead,  45;  zinc 
oxide,  55.  White  lead,  45;  zinc  oxide, 
40;  inert,  15. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  al- 
lowed quite  wide  latitude  in  the  pig- 
ment composition.  In  fact,  the  above 
specifications  contain  a foot  note  as 
follows: 

“It  is  believed  that  this  specifica- 
tion admits  practically  all  high-grade 
prepared  paints  generally  available 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  are 
therefore  obtainable  without  requiring 
manufacturers  to  make  up  special 
lots.  On  large  contracts,  for  which 
paint  will  be  specially  made,  the  pur- 
chaser may  require  the  bidder  to  sub- 
mit the  formula  of  the  paint  he  pro- 
poses to  furnish  as  conforming  to  the 
specifications.” 

Nevertheless,  the  discussion  of  pro- 
hibition for  such  a long  period  of  time 
has  awakened  an  interest  in  the  newer 
materials  that  could  be  used  in  some 
instances  with  satisfactory  results.  It 
would  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore, 
to  give  consideration  to  the  various 
products  that  have  been  advanced  for 
this  purpose.  They  will  be  discussed 
below  under  separate  headings. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


In  view  of  the  present  situation,  it 
would  appear  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  the  master  painter  conduct  tests 
of  his  own  upon  the  various  combina- 
tions pointed  out  below  as  having 
possibilities  for  exterior  work.  Some 
of  these  are  even  now  obtainable  in 
prepared  or  paste  form.  By  'this 
method  he  can  best  determine  the  use- 
fulness of  these  newer  paints  for  the 
different  types  of  surfaces  and  ex- 
posures that  he  has  to  deal  with.  In 
addition,  it  might  be  well  for  the  In- 
ternational Association  to  appoint  a 
Committee  of  its  members  to  conduct 
a series  of  exposure  tests,  say  in  con- 
junction with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  at  Washington.  Full  size 
tests  on  houses  are,  however,  much 
more  valuable  than  small  panel  tests. 

The  Newer  Materials 

Lithopone  has  often  been  proposed 
for  use  in  exterior  paints.  Its  use  for 
interior  work  is  well  known,  and  it 
has  given  excellent  results  in  flat  wall 
paints  for  a great  many  years.  On 
exterior  exposure,  however,  the  char- 
acteristic failure  of  lithopone  is  ex- 
tremely rapid  chalking,  the  film  subse- 
quently becoming  “soapy.”  When  the 
film  is  wet  it  is  easy  to  work  up  an 
opaque,  saponaceous  mass  by  rubbing 
with  the  finger.  In  such  a state,  the 
paint  will  gradually  wash  off  the  pan- 
els, so  that  the  bare  wood  is  disclosed. 
Another  unsatisfactory  result  often 
observed  with  lithopone  is  the  so- 
called  “fogging”  or  darkening  which 
is  apparently  due  to  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moisture.  In  some 
cases  this  “fogging”  will  disappear 
over  night. 

As  a result  of  a great  many  ex- 
posure tests  which  have  been  con- 
ducted for  a period  extending  over 
twelve  years,  it  would  appear  that 
much  of  the  trouble  with  lithopone 
may  be  overcome  by  the  addition  of 
about  50  per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide  in  the 
pigment  portion  of  the  paint.  The 
zinc  oxide  will  harden  the  film  and 
thus  reduce  the  tendency  to  chalk,  and 
give  to  it  a much  greater  degree  of 
soundness.  Another  fairly  satisfactory 
mixture  developed  in  the  early  tests 
(Atlantic  City  test  fences)  was  made 
of  40  per  cent,  lithopone,  40  per  cent, 
oxide,  and  20  per  cent,  whiting. 

While  the  two  combination  mixtures 
referred  to  above  gave  the  best  results 
in  tints,  they  were  not  thoroughly 
satisfactory  in  whites.  In  view,  how- 
ever. of  the  substantial  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
development  of  so-called  light-proof 
lithopones,  which  are  said  to  be  more 
stable  in  character  than  those  hereto- 
fore produced,  it  is  possible  that  the 
two  formulas  given  above  would  be 
satisfactory  if  made  of  the  modern 
grades  of  lithopone.  Exposure  tests 
are  suggested. 

Zinc  Oxide. — The  use  of  straight 
zinc  oxide  for  exterior  work  has  not 
proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  Amer- 
ica. The  high  oil  absorption  and  con- 
sequent great  spreading  rate  of  this 
pigment  points  to  a thin  film,  thus 
accounting  for  the  lack  of  hiding 
power  when  used  alone.  Furthermore, 
for  some  reason  zinc  oxide  will  usually 
show  checking”  when  exposed  alone. 

Nevertheless,  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  a substantial  percentage  of 
inert  pigment  such  as  barium  sulphate 
(which  chalks  rapidly),  the  hardness 
of  zinc  oxide  may  be  overcome  and  a 
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thicker  film,  which  will  hide  better 
than  the  straight  zinc,  will  be  pro- 
duced. Such  a mixture  (zinc  oxide  60 
per  cent.,  barium  sulphate  40  per  cent.) 
was  produced  for  a great  many  years 
by  at  least  one  large  paint  manufac- 
turer, and  at  the  present  time  is  used 
extensively  (in  gray  color  only)  as 
the  standard  battleship  gray  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Department.  Exposure 
tests  are  suggested. 

Titanium  Pigments. — Titanium  is 
the  name  of  an  element,  at  one  time 
considered  very  rare,  that  is  present 
in  the  minerals  known  as  rutile  and 
ilmenite.  These  minerals,  which  con- 
tain the  oxide  of  titanium,  usually  in 
combination  with  iron  oxide  and  sili- 
cious  matter,  are  most  widely  dis- 
tributed. With  them  such  elements  as 
thorium  and  cerium  are  often  found. 
It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  more 
than  a hundred  million  tons  of  titani- 
ferous  ore  in  one  county  in  New  York 
State,  and  probably  an  equal  amount 
in  the  sands  along  the  beach  at  a point 
thirty  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Such  quantities  would  be  sufficient  to 
produce  a tremendous  tonnage  of  titan- 
ium pigments. 

The  production  of  white  titanium 
oxide  from  the  above  described  ores, 
by  electrochemical  processes,  is  now 
under  way  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Norway.  The  titanium  oxide,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  produced  as  such,  the 
finished  pigment  generally  consisting 
of  75  per  cent,  of  barium  sulphate  and 
25  per  cent,  of  titanium  oxide,  co- 
precipitated. The  most  interesting 
characteristic  of  such  a pigment  is 
opacity,  its  obscuring  power  in  oil 
being  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  known  pigment.  Titanium 
oxide  is,  moreover,  non-toxic  in  na- 
ture. 

The  writer  conducted  a series  of 
exposure  tests  on  titanium  paints  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1914,  a large 
number  of  panels  being  exposed  at 
several  different  points  where  -the 
climatic  conditions  vary  (Cape  May, 
N.  J„  Miami,  Fla.,  Great  Lakes,  N.  Y., 
etc).  Much  information  of  value  re- 
sulted from  the  tests,  some  of  which 
are  still  intact.  For  instance,  it  was 
learned  that  when  titanium  pigments 
are  exposed  alone,  the  film  remains 
soft,  and,  as  a result,  retains  dust  or 
plant  pollen  deposited  from  the  atmos- 
phere. These  substances  give  to  the 
film  a dark  appearance.  Moreover, 
within  a year’s  time  very  rapid  chalk- 
ing will  develop.  The  chalking  will 
be  so  excessive  as  to  cause  the  paint 
again  to  assume  an  intensely  white 
appearance,  but  it  will  be  removed  by 
the  weather,  and  the  underlying  sur- 
face will  not  be  adequately  protected. 

The  paints  which  were  made  of 
titanium  and  white  lead  in  varying 
proportions  possessed  the  same  dust 
collecting  properties  as  the  straight 
titanium  pigments,  but  much  less 
chalking  was  indicated.  While  several 
of  these  paints  showed  a smooth,  sub- 
stantial and  sound  film,  free  from 
checking  or  alligatoring  even  after 
exposure  for  seven  years,  the  surfaces 
were  still  discolored  by  the  adherent 
particles. 

The  paints  which  were  made  of 
titanium  50  to  80  per  cent,  and  zinc 
oxide  20  to  50  per  cent,  gave  excellent 
results.  Here  again  we  see  the  effect 
of  adding  to  a paint  which  chalks 
rapidly,  a pigment  which  will  give  a 
hard,  firm  surface.  Similarly,  check- 


ing tendencies  such  as  are  attributed 
to  zinc  oxide  were  absolutely  over- 
come by  the  soft  nature  of  the  titanium 
pigment.  One  paint,  for  instance, 
which  consisted  of  50  per  cent,  titan- 
ium pigment  and  50  per  cent,  zinc 
oxide,  after  a period  of  exposure  of 
seven  years  was  in  most  remarkable 
condition.  The  film  had  a velvety  ap- 
pearance. It  was  free  from  checking 
or  any  other  surface  defect.  A moder- 
ate degree  of  chalking  was  shown. 
This  paint  throughout  the  tests  re- 
mained absolutely  clean  and  free  from 
adherent  dust.  Exposure  tests  are 
suggested. 

Antimony  and  Tin.  — Oxides  of 
either  antimony  or  tin  are  finely 
divided,  very  white,  and,  when  ground 
in  oil,  highly  opaque.  They  have  from 
time  to  time  been  proposed  as  ingre- 
dients of  paint,  the  former  being  now 
produced  on  a commercial  scale 
abroad.  Toxicologists,  however,  have 
mentioned  some  of  the  salts  of  both 
metals  as  toxic,  although  the  produc- 
ers of  the  antimony  pigment  claim 
non-toxicity  for  their  product.  The 
economics  of  the  use  of  these  two  pig- 
ments is  yet  to  be  determined.  Ex- 
posure tests  are  under  way  and  should 
give  much  information  of  value. 

Other  Opaque  White  Pigments. — - 
Zircon  and  Beryllium  (both  non-toxic) 
are  additional  elements  seldom  heard 
of  outside  the  realm  of  the  laboratory. 
The  writer  has  been  able  to  prepare 
highly  opaque  white  pigments  from 
compounds  of  these  elements.  The 
ores  in  which  they  exist  are  more 
widely  distributed  than  one  would  at 
first  imagine.  Their  use  in  paint, 
however,  may  be  distant. 


Bulking  Values  for  Painters 

Henry  A.  Gardner 

BULKING  VALUES  as  determined 
from  specific  gravity  form  the 
basis  of  calculations  made  to  deter- 
mine the  yield,  and  consequent  cost, 
of  paints  to  the  grinder.  Similar  com- 
putations of  yield,  in  so  far  as  pastes 
are  concerned,  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  painter  who  purchases  certain 
paste  goods  or  combination  whites  and 
tinting  colors  in  oil. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given 
the  yield  in  gallons  of  100  lbs.  each  of 
white  lead,  of  zinc  oxide,  and  of  two 
different  combination  whites;  also  the 
percentage  of  oil  in  various  paste 
colors,  and  the  bulking  value  in  gal- 
lons of  100  pounds  of  each  of  these 
colors.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  most  of  these  figures 
are  averages  and  in  certain  cases, 
especially  in  greens  and  yellows,  the 
bulking  value  of  the  paste  will  vary 
quite  widely  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  specific  gravity  of  colors 
of  the  same  type. 

White  Lead  Paint 

100  lbs.  White  Lead 
Paste,  100%  White 
Lead  (8%  oil  in 

paste)  

Add  4 gals,  oil  liquids 

Total  of  131  lbs.  of 
material  produces..  6.65  gals,  paint. 
This  paint  will  contain  approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent,  pigment  and  30 
per  cent,  liquids,  which  will  be  correct 
for  third  coat  work. 

Zinc  Oxide  Paint 
100  lbs.  Zinc  Oxide 
Paste,  100%  Zinc 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a 11'- " 


Oxide  (18%  oil  in 

paste)  = 4.05  gals. 

Add  8 gals,  oil  liquids.  = 8.00  gals. 

Total  of  162  lbs.  of 

material  produces..  12.05  gals,  paint. 

This  paint  will  contain  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  pigment  and  50 
per  cent,  liquids,  which  will  be  correct 
for  third  coat  work. 

Composite  Paints 

100  lbs.  of  Composite 
Paste,  50  White 
Lead,  50  Zinc  Oxide 
(20%  oil  in  paste) . . =4.12  gals. 

Add  4*4  gals,  oil  liq- 
uids   = 4.25  gals. 

Total  of  133  lbs.  of 

material  produces.  . 8.37  gals,  paint. 

This  paint  will  contain  60  per  cent, 
pigment  and  40  per  cent,  liquids, 
which  will  be  correct  for  third  coat 
work. 

100  lbs.  of  Composite 
Paste,  45  White 
Lead,  45  Zinc  Oxide, 

10  Silica  (25%  oil  in 

paste)  = 4.87  gals. 

Add  3)4  gals,  oil  liq- 
uids   = 3.25  gals. 

Total  of  125  lbs.  of 

material  produces..  8.12  gals,  paint. 

This  paint  will  contain  60  per  cent, 
pigment  and  40  per  cent,  liquids, 
which  will  be  correct  for  third  coat 
work. 

Average  Bulking  Values  for  100  Lbs. 
Paste  Colors 

P.C.  of  P.C.  of  Bulking 
Color  pigment  of  oil  in  values  in 


in 

Venetian  Red 

paste 

paste 

gallons 

( 40 % Fe203)  . 

78 

22 

5.9 

Indian  Red 

78 

22 

4.7 

Ochre  

70 

30 

6.8 

Raw  Sienna.  . . . 

55 

45 

7.8 

Burnt  Sienna.  . . 

55 

45 

7.5 

Raw  Umber.  . . . 

54 

46 

8.3 

Burnt  Umber.  . . 

54 

46 

7.6 

Metallic  Brown. 

75 

25 

5.9 

Pure  Para  Red. 
Ultramarine 

30 

70 

11.3 

Blue  

American  Blue 
(Prussian 

6 5 

35 

7.8 

Blue)  

43 

57 

10.1 

Carbon  Black  . . 

20 

80 

11.6 

Drop  Black.  . . . 
C.  P.  Green 

50 

50 

8.7 

(average)  . . . 
C.  P.  Yellow 

77 

23 

5.0 

(average)  ... 
20%  Green  (Bar- 

80 

20 

4.2 

ytes  Base)  . . . 
20%  Yellow  (Bar- 

88 

12 

3.9 

ytes  Base)  . . . 
10%  Para  Red 
(Lime  and 

85 

15 

4.1 

Barytes  Base) 

82 

18 

6.0 

Red  Lead 

94 

6 

2.0 

Lithopone  

Ba  sic  Sulpha  te 

80 

20 

4.8 

White  Lead . . 
Basic  Carbonate 

91 

9 

2.86 

White  Lead.. 

92 

8 

2.65 

Zinc  Oxide 

Titanium  Pig- 

82 

18 

4.05 

ment  BXX.  . . 

80 

20 

4.81 

Address  by  Mr.  Kuehnle 

Before  reading,  printed  copies  of  Mr. 
Gardner’s  paper  were  distributed 
among  the  audience,  who  followed  the 
speaker  with  close  attention.  He  was 
given  a rising  vote  of  thanks. 

Many  of  the  vital  problems  that 
most  nearly  affect  the  employing  paint- 
er were  discussed,  and  remedies  sug- 
gested, in  the  splendid  paper  prepared 
and  read  by  C.  Albert  Kuehnle  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mr.  Kuehnle’s  address  is  published 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Painters  Magazine.  It  was  applauded 
heartily,  and  the  speaker  received  a 
rising  vote. 

Mr.  Black  dwelt  on  the  prominent 
part  which  Mr.  Kuehnle  had  played  in 
the  industrial  affairs  of  Philadelphia 


= 2.i65  gals. 
= 4.00  gals. 
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Save  the  Surface 
Use  Moore  Paint 

Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 

Paints,Varnishes,Muresco 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
ST.  LOUIS  CARTERET  TORONTO 
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during  the  past  twelvemonth,  as  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  Building  Trades 
Employers  Association  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Relations  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Through  the  efforts  of  these  organiza- 
tions substantial  wage  and  other  re- 
ductions had  been  brought  about  in 
the  building  trades,  and  many  serious 
disagreements  in  the  industry  smoothed 
out. 

Mr.  Kuehnle  replied  that  Philadel- 
phia had  risen  finely  to  its  opportu- 
nity, and  had  taken  the  lead  in  set- 
tling the  epidemic  of  strikes  in  the 
construction  and  other  industries. 
Hundreds  of  disputes  had  been  settled, 
with  only  one  failure.  The  main  rea- 
son why  so  much  had  been  accom- 
plished was  because  the  employers  had 
stuck  together  as  never  before. 

In  signing  new  trade  agreements, 
Mr.  Kuehnle  advised  the  employers  to 
insist  on  two  stipulations — that  all 
such  agreements  date  from  Jan.  1,  and 
that  the  sympathetic  strike  clause  be 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Storey  Reads  His  Paper 

E.  W.  Storey,  factory  superintend- 
ent of  John  Lucas  & Co.,  read  a schol- 
arly paper  on  “Special  Paint  Vehicles 
and  Varnishes.”  This  paper  lias  been 
held  over  as  a special  feature  of  the 
March  number  of  the  Magazine.  It 
will  well  repay  perusal  by  all  those 
concerned  with  paints  and  varnishes. 

Mr.  Dewar  complimented  Mr.  Storey 
on  his  monograph,  and  urged  the  Penn- 
sylvania members  to  read  it  with  care 
in  its  printed  form.  The  paper 
showed  deep  research  and  learning  in 
its  preparation,  added  Mr.  Dewar. 

In  answering  questions,  Mr.  Storey 
said  that  the  government  specifica- 
tions for  varnish,  which  formerly  pro- 
hibited the  inclusion  of  rosin  and  pe- 
troleum, had  been  modified  at  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War.  Rosin  is  nec- 
essary for  the  waterproofing  qualities 
of  varnish,  and  probably  99  per  cent  of 
varnishes  today  contain  rosin. 

Mr.  Storey  received  the  customary 
vote  of  thanks. 

R.  W.  Webster,  who  had  been  select- 
ed to  prepare  the  paper  assigned  to  the 
Harrisburg  association  was  called  on. 

Paint  Advertising  and  the 
Painter 

R.  W.  Webster 

PAINT  ADVERTISING  and  the 
painter,  or  rather  paint  advertis- 
ing in  its  relation  to  the  painting  and 
decorative  trade,  with  which  naturally 
would  be  included  the  paperhanging 
branch,  without  which  the  craft  would 
fall  far  short  in  its  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Here  we  have  a composite 
subject  divided  into  three  component 
parts;  each  comparatively  simple  of 
definition  in  itself,  but  quite  different 
and  of  much  deeper  import  when  con- 
sidered together. 

Advertising. — The  time  was  when 
advertising  received  small  consider- 
ation from  the  merchant  with  an  es- 
tablished reputation,  and  formed  a 
small  part  in  the  ordinary  every  day 
routine.  The  painter  was,  and  maybe 
is  yet,  just  a kind  of  necessary  evil.  If, 
however,  we  consider  paint  from  the 
thoroughly  modern  standpoint,  more 
especially  since  it  has  been  associated 
with  advertising,  we  find  that,  as 
quoted  from  the  foreword  of  one  of 


our  leading  manufacturing  firms, 
“Paint  is  an  economic  and  civic  ne- 
cessity,” Every  surface  needs  con- 
stant protection  to  preserve  it  from 
deterioration. 

Woods  decay;  metals  rust  and  cor- 
rode; concrete  disintegrates.  All  of 
these  surfaces  can  be  made  permanent 
by  the  right  use  of  paint. 

Paint  is  sanitary.  It  kills  disease 
germs,  and  hospitals  are  painted  fre- 
quently for  this  reason.  Therefore 
paint  promotes  health.  Paint  beauti- 
fies. It  makes  home  and  surroundings 
more  cheerful,  livable,  and  valuable. 
Paint  is  insurance  against  decay. 

Wise  owners  insure  against  fire.  De- 
cay insurance  is  equally  important  and 
necessary.  Paint  increases  property 
value  far  beyond  its  cost.  Not  to  paint 
when  necessary  is  both  costly  and 
wasteful.  By  saving  wood,  metal,  and 
concrete  surfaces,  paint  reduces  prop- 
erty upkeep,  minimizes  repair  bills, 
and  makes  the  possession  of  material 
things  yield  the  maximum  of  pleasure, 
service,  and  profit. 

Value  of  Publicity 

The  value  and  utility  of  paint  are 
now  being  completely  expressed, 
thanks  to  the  well  directed  advertising 
campaigns  of  “Save  the  Surface,”  and 
those  of  individual  manufacturers. 
This  knowledge  of  its  necessity,  of  its 
utility,  and  the  esthetic  appreciation  of 
its  beneficent  character  is  gradually 
and  surely  taking  hold  of  every  com- 
munity throughout  the  country.  This 
was  not  always  so,  however — in  fact 
it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  this 
opinion  has  prevailed. 

It  is  well  within  the  memory  of 
master  painters  here  present,  that 
when  the  Great  War  commenced,  many 
a painter  concluded  that  his  occupa- 
tion was  gone,  and  those  better  in- 
formed were  somewhat  pessimistic  as 
to  the  outlook.  By  many  people,  paint 
was  considered  a luxury,  and  in  many 
cases  the  painter’s  conviction  corrob- 
orated this  opinion. 

In  a short  time  education  has 
wrought  a transformation.  Paint, 
from  being  considered  a luxury,  is  now 
an  acknowledged  necessity. 

Technically,  paint  itself  has  more 
or  less  kept  pace  in  the  march  of  prog- 
ress. The  modern  chemist  has  been 
called  in.  He  is  continually  at  work 
experimenting  and  perfecting  the  va- 
rious materials  produced  and  mer- 
chandised by  the  modern  paint  fac- 
tory. To  such  an  extent  has  this  per- 
fection been  attained,  that  in  many 
paint  ads  there  is  a new  suggestion. 
The  skill,  effort  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  human  values  that  have  en- 
tered into  the  production  of  paint  spe- 
cialty advertising  are  amazing,  and 
the  illustrations,  generally  in  color, 
are  works  of  art. 

Painting  De  Luxe 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  picture 
of  the  “lady  of  the  house,”  fashionably 
gowned,  and  begemmed  with  jewels, 
producing  in  one  stroke  of  the  brush 
the  most  beautiful  finish,  considerably 
heightened  by  the  contrast  with  the 
dirty,  ugly  surface  she  is  working  on. 

More  captivating  still,  and  in  many 
ways  more  subtly  tempting,  you  can 
remember  the  picture  of  hubby,  clad 
in  his  silk  shirt  and  Sunday  pants, 
producing  the  same  results,  while 
wifey  with  clasped  hands  stands  by  in 
ecstasy,  outwardly  admiring — probably 
inwardly  conjuring  up  a thousand  and 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


one  little  jobs  that  will  keep  hubby 
home  from  the  club  at  nights  for 
some  considerable  time  to  come. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  these 
advertisements  usually  carry  a recom- 
mendation to  employ  a painter.  The 
impression,  though,  that  anybody  can 
paint  is  widely  entertained,  and  in  a 
way  there  is  no  doubt  anybody  can. 
Some  jobs  of  painting,  like  those  of 
the  saw  and  haichet,  are  well  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  humanity;  but 
the  idea  or  conviction  that  a good  job 
of  painting  is  well  within  the  reach  of 
any  man,  without  previous  practice  or 
training,  is  somewhat  wide  of  the 
mark.  This  conviction  is  more  or  less 
prevalent,  however,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent advertising  has  contributed  to 
this  situation. 

Another  contributing  factor  has 
been  the  shortage  of  labor  due  to  the 
war.  Still  another  has  been  the  un- 
satisfactory service,  and  with  this 
service  of  its  kind,  its  high  cost  or 
expense.  From  these  conditions  we 
are  gradually  emerging;  we  are  enter- 
ing the  days  of  reconstruction,  and  if 
the  painter  is  to  benefit  from  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  few  years,  it  is  time 
to  be  up  and  doing. 

“Make  1922  the  Greatest ” 

For  those  who  have  not  received 
a copy,  I would  strongly  recommend 
that  you  procure,  read,  and  study  at 
your  earliest  convenience  the  address 
of  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  chairman  of  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  delivered 
at  Atlantic  City  last  October;  also  the 
“Save  the  Surface  Booklet  for  Master 
Painters.”  Mr.  Trigg’s  address  is 
elevating  and  inspiring,  and  the  book- 
let suggestive  and  practical. 

Even  the  best  business  year,  though 
gratifying  in  itself,  can  afford  to  the 
painter  but  temporary  satisfaction,  and 
it  will  not  relieve  him  of  the  troubles 
which  more  and'  more  beset  him  year 
by  year.  There  is  scarcely  any  need 
to  enumerate  them.  The  great  war  af- 
forded some  little  relief,  but  I make 
bold  to  say  that  unless  some  united 
and  organized  effort  is  made,  the 
painting  trade  is  entering  an  era  of 
the  most  destructive  competition  it  has 
ever  faced. 

If  this  be  so,  what  use  to  have  the 
greatest  paint  and  varnish  year,  when 
at  the  close  of  1922  you  will  be  able  to 
look  back  only  on  a year  of  more  work, 
more  worry,  and  a great  deal  less 
money?  This  can,  I believe,  be  made 
the  greatest  paint  and  varnish  year 
not  only  for  the  manufacturer,  hut  for 
the  master  painter.  The  mode  and 
manner  of  accomplishing  this  object 
has  been  amply  demonstrated,  and  the 
same  method  can  be  adopted  by  the 
master  painter  with  equally  good  re- 
sults. 

Cooperative  Advertising 

I hold  no  brief  for  any  method,  but 
would  point  to  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign  as  showing  what  construc- 
tive cooperation  has  done  in  the  paint 
industry.  The  same  kind  of  cooper- 
ation can  be  adopted  by  the  painting 
trade.  In  the  spring  of  1920  the  Har- 
risburg association  adopted  an  adver- 
tising campaign.  Each  member  con- 
tributed his  fair  proportion  toward  the 
necessary  fund.  The  result  was  some- 
thing like  a quarter  page  advertise- 
ment in  the  local  press,  diversified  am’ 
never  twice  alike  for  several  week 
running,  and  a publicity  whif'h,  owing 
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Eagle  Pure  White  Lead 

Corroded  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process 


Pure  White  Lead  is  a painter’s  material  with 
which  he  can  meet  conditions  as  they  exist  on 
each  job,  mixing  his  paint  to  give  longest  wear 
and  most  satisfaction  to  the  property  owner. 

The  reputation  of  white  lead  and  of  many 
master  painters  was  made  on  Old  Dutch  Proc- 
ess Corroded  Lead. 


Eagle  Pure  White  Lead  is  corroded  only  by 
the  Old  Dutch  Process.  Possibly  this  and  the 
fact  that  its  uniform  high  quality  has  been 
maintained  for  so  many  years  accounts  for  its 
constantly  increasing  popularity  with  master 
painters. 

If  your  dealer  or  paint  jobber  can  not  fill  your 
orders  with  Eagle  Pure  White  Lead,  write  u? 
and  we  will  tell  you  where  it  can  be  secured. 


%?  EAGLE-PICHER 
LEAD  Company) 

208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

New  York  Philadelphia  Baltimore  Pittsburgh  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Detroit 
and  all  principal  cities 


Manufacturers  of  White  Lead,  Lead  Oxides,  Sublimed  White  Lead, 
Sublimed  Blue  Lead,  Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Plumbers’  Lead  Goods, 
Pig  Lead,  Zinc  Oxide,  Slab  Zinc,  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Lithopone 
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to  the  expense,  no  individual  member 
could  very  well  obtain  otherwise. 

There  was  more  to  this  campaign 
than  just  publicity.  During  the  time 
these  advertisements  were  appearing, 
the  individual  interest  in  the  associ- 
ation was  making  towards  the  100  per 
cent  efficiency  we  hear  so  much  of 
these  days.  There  was  an  interest  in 
common  for  which  all  had  subscribed. 
There  was  a money  stake.  We  had 
constructive  effort,  and  naturally  there 
followed  constructive  cooperation. 
There  ought  to  be  more  of  it. 

If  the  association  in  the  larger  cit- 
ies would  institute  a spring  and  fall 
cooperative  advertising  campaign,  the 
benefits  would  prove  so  evident  that 
before  very  long  cooperation  would 
spread  throughout  the  country.  The 
benefits  would  multiply,  for  with  in- 
creased knowledge  of  each  other,  de- 
structive competition  would  be  elim- 
inated; there  would  be  an  uplift 
throughout  the  trade.  The  scope  of  ad- 
vertising would  he  enlarged,  and  like 
the  Christmas  shopping  rush,  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  painting  and  dec- 
orating would  become  a year-round 
business.  It  would  become  more  gen- 
erally profitable,  and  your  apprentice- 
ship problem  would  be  solved. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  along  with  a 
large  congregation,  I listened  to  a 
learned  and  eloquent  sermon  by  Dr. 
John  M.  Thomas,  president  of  Penn 
State  College.  As  the  preacher  warmed 
to  his  subject,  and  unfolded  its  inner 
and  deeper  meaning,  such  is  the  vagary 
of  memory,  my  mental  vision  conjured 
up  a face.  The  face  was  that  of  Titus 
Berger. 

The  text  was  “Neither  count  I my 
life  dear  unto  myself.”  The  Apostle 
Paul  was  speaking.  I knew  Titus  Ber- 
ger, but  never  intimately;  yet  strange 
how  memory  will  play  her  tricks.  He 
was  a man.  He  served  his  fellows.  He 
planted  the  seed.  Shall  we  not  water 
it,  tend  it,  nourish  it?  He  made  the 
beginning.  Shall  we  not  continue? 

Like  the  manufacturers,  we  can 
make  this  the  greatest  paint  and  var- 
nish year,  but  we  may  do  better  still. 
We  may  have  a higher  purpose,  a 
greater  aim,  a purer  ideal.  We  can 
make  this  the  greatest  painters  and 
decorators  year.  In  achieving  the 
greater  aim,  we  cannot  but  accomplish 
the  less. 


Mr.  Webster  added  that  the  Harris- 
burg association  had  received  valuable 
aid  from  the  Save  the  Surface  Bureau 
in  preparing  its  co-operative  advertis- 
ing. 


Fourth  Session 

Wednesday,  Jan.  12 

Vice  President  Reed,  in  taking 
charge  of  the  convention,  announced 
that  President  Cluley  had  been  com- 
pelled to  return  home  before  the  close 
of  the  convention  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

International  President  Phinnemore 
was  greeted  with  applause  when  he 
came  forward  to  read  his  prepared 
paper  on  “Organization.” 

Mr.  Phinnemore  first  described  cer- 
tain alterations  in  the  conduct  of  the 
sessions  of  the  coming  International 
convention  that  should  result  in  more 
orderly  procedure. 

He  also  reminded  the  members  that 
the  association  of  which  he  had  the 


honor  to  be  president  is  international 
in  its  scope,  indicating  the  close 
brotherly  relations  that  exist  between 
the  craftsmen  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Benefits  of  Organization 

James  Phinnemore 

T PRESUME  that  the  subject  which  I 
A am  to  place  before  you  has  special 
reference  to  our  own  craft;  hence  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  same. 
One  has  only  to  reflect  for  a moment, 
and  consider  the  conditions  before  the 
birth  of  our  present  association,  in 
order  to  realize  the  benefits. 

Competition,  the  struggle  for  busi- 
ness, perhaps  carried  with  it  a certain 
amount  of  jealousy  toward  those  who 
were  doing  business  in  the  same 
vicinity.  Ignorance  of  each  other’s 
motives  for  securing  business  led  us 
into  a spirit  of  suspicion.  As  the  days 
went  by,  the  suspicion  grew  into 
mistrust,  and  mistrust  led  us  to  look 
upon  our  competitor  as  an  enemy 
rather  than  a friend.  Jealous  rivalry 
undermined  our  confidence,  and  also 
worked  havoc  with  our  profits;  hence 
the  meager  success  through  long  years 
of  toil  was  but  a small  renumeration 
for  all  our  efforts.  This  was  perhaps 
the  motive  for  a “get  together.” 

Such  conditions  as  this  do  not  make 
for  the  elevation  of  the  craft,  and  the 
painting  and  decorating  business  bore 
a stamp  of  cheapness  about  it  that  left 
the  impression  upon  the  public  mind 
it  was  but  a minor  trade  in  the  build- 
ing industry. 

Again,  this  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained a low  standard  of  workman- 
ship, and  the  execution  of  the  finer 
arts  belonging  to  our  craft  was  neg- 
lected. The  simplest  form  of  decorat- 
ing in  our  homes  was  rather  the  rule, 
and  the  better  class  the  exception. 

Beginnings  of  Organization 

What  concerned  the  pioneers  of  this 
organization  was  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions I have  just  mentioned.  The 
beginning  of  this  present  organization, 
like  all  other  successful  movements 
for  the  betterment  of  the  old  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  was  brought 
about  by  the  inspired  ideal  originat- 
ing in  the  heart  of  one  man  who  had 
the  conception  and  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  service  to  carry  it  out. 

Here  I want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
founder  of  this  institution,  Titus 
Berger,  and  those  associated  with  him, 
for  putting  into  operation  this  present 
organization.  In  taking  a retrospec- 
tive view,  we  stand  on  vantage  ground, 
and  are  privileged  to  recount  the 
wonderful  progress  that  has  been 
made,  immediately  after  these  men  un- 
dertook the  task  of  trying  to  elimi- 
nate the  personal  petty  differences, 
and  sought  to  come  together  in  the 
spirit  of  magnanimity  and  brotherly 
feeling,  with  the  purpose  of  assisting 
each  other  and  raising  the  standard 
of  the  painting  trade. 

The  foundation  was  well  and  truly 
laid  upon  the  bedrock  of  unselfishness 
and  a desire  to  be  of  some  assistance 
to  the  other  fellow,  feeling  that  in 
sowing  the  seed  of  a better  under- 
standing there  would  be  a harvest  of 
friendship  and  good  will. 

First,  then,  I would  say  that  the 
benefits  of  organization  are  seen  in 
the  opportunity  thus  presented  of 
forming  friendsihip  and  fellowship 

'Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


with  those  of  like  calling.  As  iron 
sharpeneth  iron,  so  the  relationships 
of  those  we  touch  either  are  sweet- 
ened and  broadened  or  contracted  and 
soured  by  our  attitude  toward  each 
other. 

Our  coming  together  in  an  organi- 
zation leads  to  the  elimination  of 
ignorance,  and  tends  to  a better  un- 
derstanding of  each  other.  He  who 
seeks  to  live  a hermit’s  life  soon  loses 
his  love  for  his  fellows.  We  need 
such  an  institution  as  this  for  our 
own  development — to  make  us  so- 
ciable, to  warm  our  hearts,  to  expand, 
broaden  and  develop  our  manhood. 

This  institution  has  welded  together 
in  lasting  friendship  a vast  number 
of  merchant  princes,  and  brought  to- 
gether unknown  personalities  to  a 
great  many  of  us — the  invaluable  re- 
lationship of  men  we  never  would 
have  known,  had  it  not  been  for 
organization  from  coast  to  coast  and 
continent  to  continent. 

The  heart-beats  of  friendship  have 
been  cultivated  until  greetings  are 
sent  from  every  like  association.  This 
alone  is  an  incalculable  benefit  to 
those  who  have  and  those  who  will 
come  within  our  ranks.  This  inter- 
change of  good  fellowship  leaps  the 
bounds  of  all  sects  and  creeds  and 
nationalities,  and  gives  to  all  a 
breadth  of  appreciation  which  alone 
is  cultivated  by  our  mingling  to- 
gether. 

Second.  It  affords  a medium  through 
which  we  can  pool  our  interests,  as 
far  as  experience  and  knowledge  is 
concerned  relative  to  the  performing 
of  our  work  and  the  carrying  on  of 
our  business.  As  evidence  of  this,  I 
might  refer  you  to  the  compilation 
of  thousands  of  technical  questions, 
and  their  answers,  as  published  by 
The  Painters  Magazine.  Where  could 
we  get  all  this  wealth  of  information, 
were  it  not  for  the  organization  of 
the  master  painters?  This  alone,  to 
a great  many,  is  worth  from  a mone- 
tary standpoint  many  times  more 
than  the  fee  paid  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  organization. 

The  free  impartation  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  masters  in 
the  craft  is  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fits, and  indeed  an  asset  worth  secur- 
ing by  becoming  a member.  The  man 
is  not  known  who  knew  it  all,  or  that 
has  been  called  upon  to  meet  every 
emergency  in  life.  And  the  varied 
experiences  have  given  a wealth  of 
knowledge  that  is  freely  disseminated 
in  the  gatherings  and  conventions 
such  as  are  held  by  the  associations. 

Third.  The  great  advantage  of  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness, for  the  betterment  of  those 
conditions  that  are  needful  for  the 
uplift  of  our  craft,  is  another  reason 
for  the  banding  of  ourselves  together. 
Often  conditions  arise  against  which  a 
few  would  be  futile  to  make  headway, 
especially  when  such  conditions  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  country.  By 
bringing  together  the  individuals 
into  gatherings  in  large  numbers  you 
get  sufficient  weight  to  command  and 
demand  certain  reforms.  Where 
would  have  been  the  development  of 
the  trade  school  and  other  similar 
institutions  that  affect  our  trade,  if 
this  International  body  did  not  exist? 
And  from  a national  standpoint,  we 
help  to  develop  and  improve  a better 
class  of  citizens  when  we  unitedly 
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“ introducing 
the  New  Trade -Mark  of 
an  Old  Established  Product  % 


Forty  years  of  experience  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
finest  finishers  has  resulted  in  building  Martins  100%  Pure 
Varnishes , which  have  never  needed  a guarantee! 

When  we  originated  the  idea,  many  years  ago,  of  frankly 
stating  on  the  can  the  ingredients  used  in  the  varnish,  and 
incorporating  the  words  “100%  Pure”  in  the  name,  we 
gained  the  complete  confidence  of  the  trade  and  the  user. 

For  that  which  was  100  % Pure  required  no  further  assurance 
of  quality  and  satisfactory  working  results. 

To  commemorate  this  important  step  in  varnish  merchan- 
dising, and  to  serve  as  an  infallible  guide 
to  purchasers  of  varnish,  we  have  adopted 
the  Trade-Mark  shown  above,  which  will  * 

now  be  identified  with  Martin's  100%  ^ 

Pure  Varnishes. 

Martin  Varnish  Company  .•>^v 

‘Pioneers  of  100%,  Pure  Varnishes  . 

Chicago,  111. 

W * X? 


See  Us  at  the  Hardware  Shows 

Jobbers  and  dealers  are  cordially  invited 
to  visit  our  section  at  the  coming  Feb- 
ruary Hardware  Shows  and  learn  more 
about  the  selling  opportunities  of 
Martin’s  100%  Pure  Varnishes. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  31st  to  Feb. 
2nd — Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  7th  to  10th 
— Philadelphia,  Pa.,  14th  to  17th  — 
Boston,  Mass.,  21st  to  23rd — St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  21st  to  23rd  — Rochester,  N.  Y., 
21st  to  24th. 


' Look  for  the  Trade-Mark 1 
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help  along  this  work.  This  associa- 
tion has  largely  been  the  forerunner. 
Its  conventions  for  years  have  been 
developing  this  essential  ideal. 

Fourth.  The  benefits  derived  from 
our  organization  have  surely  shown 
themselves  in  the  demand  for  an  ad- 
vanced and  more  efficient  and  higher 
standard  of  painting  and  decorating. 
Papers  have  been  given,  subjects  have 
been  discussed,  that  have  brought  out 
the  best  endeavors  in  the  creating  of 
decorative  art  and  workmanship;  and 
I have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the 
public  as  well  as  ourselves  have  bene- 
fited thereby. 

There  is  always  the  necessity  of 
careful  consideration  and  concerted  ac- 
tion in  order  to  guard  our  interests. 
We  are  living  in  a time  when  the  co- 
operative spirit  is  developed  and  ap- 
preciated. All  interests  that  affect 
commerce  or  industry  or  national  ex- 
istence are  safeguarded  by  organized 
bodies.  This  needs  no  explanation  in 
order  to  see  and  understand. 

We  have  around  11s  today  all  labor 
organized.  How  are  you  going  to  deal 
with  these  men,  if  you  do  not  meet 
them  also  by  organization?  The  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  that  sell  you 
your  goods  are  organized.  How  are 
you  going  to  command  and  control 
■your  own  interests  in  the  matter  of 
buying  unless  you  have  also  an  or- 
ganization? 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  has 
accrued  is  that  the  standard  of  ma- 
terials has  been  raised,  and  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  are  willing  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  giving  us  the  best 
that  genius  can  manufacture  and  sup- 
ply. In  the  matter  of  business  rela- 
tionships, the  organization  and  its 
members  have  been  enabled  to  estab- 
lish a spirit  of  co-operation  and  con- 
fidence which  alone  justify  our  exist- 
ence. 

Again  let  me  say,  that  the  keen  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  every  member  of 
this  organization  is  to  succeed,  and 
that  success  is  largely  due  to  the  in- 
centive derived  from  this  great  ener- 
getic body. 

I could  almost  indefinitely  carry  on 
argument  after  argument  in  order  to 
show  what  benefits  are  to  be  derived 
from  organization.  But  permit  me  to 
bring  this  to  a conclusion  by  saying 
that  if  nations  are  compelled  by  the 
necessity  of  united  action  to  organize 
in  order  to  protect  and  develop  the 
peaceful  benefits  of  life,  surely  it  is 
sufficient  answer  to  the  question:  What 
are  the  benefits  of  organization?  Let 
me  exhort  every  member  who  has  a 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  to  think  sufficiently  of  this 
important  organization  to  consider  it 
worth  while  to  render  service  to  de- 
velop and  expand  our  association  until 
the  same  benefits  and  blessings  we 
enjoy  have  become  the  common  heri- 
tage of  all. 


Mr.  Dewar — Mr.  Phinnemore’s  ad- 
dress is  most  logical  and  to  the  point. 
We  must  agree  with  that  distinguished 
gentleman  in  all  he  says,  and  we 
should  diligently  carry  out  his  pre- 
cepts. I move  that  Mr.  Phinnemore  he 
given  a rising  vote  of  thanks,  and  that 
The  Painters  Magazine  be  requested 
to  publish  it  in  full. 

Mr.  Kuehnle — Mr.  Phinnemore  has 
demonstrated  he  is  fully  conversant 
with  the  subject  of  organization.  Per- 
mit me  to  remind  you  that  although 


the  organized  workmen  of  the  coun- 
try contributed  $55,000,000  last  year 
to  their  associations,  they  received 
little  or  no  real  benefit  therefrom. 

Through  our  conventions  we  are 
granted  the  privilege  of  rubbing  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  leaders  in  our 
craft,  and  are  given  great  opportuni- 
ties for  our  betterment.  Business  men 
are  apt  to  avoid  the  troubles  incident 
to  gaining  new  members  for  their  as- 
sociations; nevertheless,  a serious  ob- 
ligation rests  on  all  of  us  to  work  for 
the  expansion  of  our  local  and  State 
associations. 

As  an  effective  example  of  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  State  association, 
Mr.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the  Liability 
Committee,  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
pensation rate  for  the  master  painters 
of  Pennsylvania  had  been  reduced  in 
the  year  past  from  $3.80  to  $1.45. 

Owing  to  a sudden  attack  of  illness, 
Howard  Birchall  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.  was  unable  to  leave  his 
rooms  in  the  hotel,  to  read  his  paper 
on  glass  manufacture.  Mr.  Kuehnle 
read  it  in  his  stead: 

Mr.  Dewar  stated  that  Senator  Ladd 
was  unavoidably  kept  in  Washington 
on  important  business,  and  would  be 
unable  to  appear.  The  Senator  had 
stated  he  would  be  glad  to  address  the 
association  at  some  future  day. 

Mr.  Butler,  chairman  of  the  Creden- 
tials Committee,  reported  that  certifi- 
cates had  been  deposited  by  ten  local 
associations,  and  their  dues  paid  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  for 
Deceased  Members  made  its  report: 

The  Deceased  Members 

Whereas,  the  Pennsylvania  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association 
has  suffered  the  loss  during  the  past 
year  by  death  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Samuel  F.  Woodhouse,  Frank  A. 
Lane,  T.  E.  Mulford.  and  Charles  Sim- 
mons. 

Whereas,  the  taking  away  of  these 
members  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty 
has  caused  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
ranks  of  our  association,  we  desire  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  their 
worth,  and  of  their  sincere  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  our  association.  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  in  con- 
vention assembled  stand  for  one  min- 
ute in  silent  prayer;  also  that  we  ex- 
tend the  sympathy  of  the  association 
to  the  bereaved  families  of  these  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  secretary  transmit  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  them. 

ASHMER  M.  BLAKE,  H.  W.  Mc- 
CARTNEY,  FRANCIS  F.  BLACK. 

Chairman  Kuehnle  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  offered  two  resolu- 
tions for  consideration  — - one  that 
placed  the  association  on  record  as  in- 
dorsing and  adopting  the  motto  to 
“Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and 
Varnish  Year,”  and  pledging  each 
member  to  use  his  best  efforts  toward 
that  end;  and  another  that  called  for 
the  appointment  of  a standing  Save 
the  Surface  Committee  to  co-operate 
with  the  Bureau  at  Philadelphia. 

fine  resolutions  were  adopted  with- 
out dissent. 

Mr.  Fowler  told  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Eastern  associations  to 
travel  to  the  International  conven- 
tion, and  urged  as  many  as  possible  to 
go  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Best  said 
that  a party  of  a dozen  would  be  there 
from  Philadelphia. 


Election  of  Officers 

As  the  concluding  business  of  the 
convention  came  the  election  of  offi- 
cers and  the  choice  of  the  next  con- 
vention city.  Only  one  name  was  of- 
fered in  nomination  for  each  office,  and 
all  were  duly  elected  unanimously. 

In  nominating  Vice  President  Reed 
for  president,  Mr.  Kelly  said  that  the 
regretted  absence  of  President  Cluley 
had  opened  an  opportunity  for  the 
Vice  President  to  demonstrate  his 
ability  to  carry  on  the  leadership  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

In  naming  Mr.  McGregor  for  the 
vice  presidency,  Mr.  Dewar  told  of  the 
high  repute  for  integrity  and  loyalty 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  McGregor's  father,  and 
of  the  splendid  reputation  he  had 
gained  from  the  quality  of  his  work  in 
the  State  capitol  at  Harrisburg. 

The  officers  chosen  are: 

President— GEORGE  H.  REED,  of 
Harrisburg. 

Vice  President — DONALD  R.  Mc- 
GREGOR,  of  Philadelphia. 

Secretary— JAMES  WEBSTER,  of 
York. 

Treasurer— SAM  G.  GRIFFITH,  of 
Altoona. 

Auditors  — LOUIS  B.  TITZEL 
CHARLES  H.  FOWLER,  FRANK  X.’ 
KELLY. 

International  Executive  Board  Mem- 
ber—CHARLES  H.  FOWLER. 

Delegates  to  International  Conven- 
tion—Messrs.  FOWLER,  KOOPER- 

MAN  and  PAUCH. 

Mr.  Butler  acted  as  installing  officer, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Kuehnle  and  Mac- 
nichol,  and  the  new  officers  were  for- 
mally introduced  to  the  members. 

For  the  1923  convention,  Pittsburgh 
and  Wilkesbarre  were  offered,  and  a 
rising  vote  showed  Pittsburgh  to  be 
the  choice. 

Thanks  were  tendered  to  the  press, 
to  the  Save  the  Surface  Club  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  their  fine  entertainment 
on  Tuesday  night,  to  the  retiring  offi- 
cers, and  to  all  others  who  had  worked 
for  the  success  of  the  convention. 


Entertainment 

The  chief  entertainment  feature  of 
the  Pennsylvania  convention  was  a 
smoker  and  vaudeville,  held  on  Tues- 
day evening  at  the  Colonial  Hotel.  The 
Pennsylvania  Save  the  Surface  Sales- 
men’s Club  financed  the  affair,  and  the 
club's  Entertainment  Committee,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  William  B.  Wal- 
lace, of  the  Eagle-Piclier  Lead  Co., 
brought  a carload  of  high  class  enter- 
tainers of  the  Keith  and  Proctor  cir- 
cuits all  the  way  from  Philadelphia  to 
provide  pleasure  for  their  master 
painter  friends  and  ladies.  The  pro- 
gram, as  printed  in  The  Painters’ 
Magazine  for  January,  was  carried  out 
smoothly,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  those  who  crowded  the  hall. 

On  Wednesday  was  observed  the 
thirty-fourth  annual  dinner.  After  a 
satisfying  menu,  Toastmaster  Dewar 
took  charge  of  the  proceedings,  and 
the  following  well-known  citizens  of 
the  Keystone  State  were  called  on  for 
addresses: — Edward  Leber,  president 
Southern  Pennsylvania  Chapter  A.  I 
A.;  James  B.  Horn,  Russian  educator; 
Walter  G.  McBlain,  past  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  York,  Pa.; 
E.  A.  Hirschman,  secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  York. 
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Pratt  & Lambert  Salesmen  Meet  to  Make  1922 

Greatest  Year 


'T'HE  YEAR  1922  will  be  a big  year 
for  the  paint  and  varnish  indus- 
try generally,  and  for  Pratt  & Lam- 
bert, Inc.,  specifically,  if  the  recent 
midyear  sales  meeting  of  that  seventy- 
three-year-old  concern  are  any  cri- 
terion. The  inspiring  slogan  was  per- 
sonally interpreted  by  the  salesmen  as 
a challenge  to  their  individual  ability, 
and  was  the  keynote  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

President  J.  H.  McNulty,  in  discuss- 
ing general  conditions,  predicted  a 
successful  year  for  the  industry,  em- 
phasizing the  constructive  work  of  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  which 
with  other  similar  movements  spelled 
business  for  all  active  participants.  He 
stated  that  today  dealers  appreciate, 
as  never  before,  intelligent  cooper- 
ation, and  the  company’s  policy,  which 
in  times  of  stress  or  prosperity,  works 
beneficially  for  all  concerned. 

A.  D.  Graves,  general  manager,  said 
that  in  the  slogan,  “Make  1922  the 
Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish  Year,”  was 
a great  incentive  which  put  every 
salesman  on  his  mettle,  in  thus  help- 
ing to  double  the  industry  by  1926. 

R.  W.  Lindsay,  manager  industrial 
sales,  reviewed  the  more  important 
work  being  done  in  the  industrial 
field,  detailing  how  the  laboratory 
helps  to  solve  finishing  problems  of  an 


increasing  number  of  manufacturers. 

F.  W.  Robinson,  general  superin- 
tendent, discussed  some  of  the  tech- 
nical phases  of  varnish  making,  ex- 
plaining the  infinite  care  taken  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  Pratt  & Lam- 
bert products. 

W.  P.  Werheim,  advertising  man- 
ager, in  outlining  the  most  extensive 
advertising  program  yet  undertaken, 
stressed  the  value  of  real  selling  helps, 
and  the  cooperation  which  is  extended 
to  Pratt  & Lambert  dealers,  all  fea- 
tures of  which  are  closely  related  to 
the  advertising  in  the  national  mag- 
azines. 

The  Eastern  Division  headquarters 
were  at  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York, 
the  meetings  being  held  at  the  plant, 
Long  Island  City,  Jan.  3-4,  closing  with 
a dinner  at  Delmonico’s,  Wednesday 
evening.  The  Drake,  Chicago,  was 
headquarters  for  the  Western  Di- 
vision, Jan.  6-7,  a dinner  following  the 
first  day’s  session  there. 

Salesmen  in  Canadian  territory  as- 
sembled with  the  Central  Division  men 
at  the  Buffalo  plant.  Jan.  9-10.  Hotel 
Iroquois  was  convention  headquarters 
for  this  group,  and  a dinner  Tuesday 
evening  brought  to  a close  a meeting 
which,  like  the  others,  marked  a long 
step  forward  in  the  merchandizing 
history  of  this  progressive  company. 

Mr.  Werheim  spoke  in  conclusion 
on  the  constructive  work  of  the  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign. 


C.  Albert  Kuehnle  Makes 
a High  Grade  Line 
of  Paints 

Readers  of  The  Painters  Magazine 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
Kuehnle  Company  of  Philadelphia — of 
which  the  president  is  C.  Albert 
Kuehnle,  well  known  in  the  trade  ow- 
ing to  his  many  years  of  activity  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators — has 
installed  a complete  manufacturing 
plant  in  the  Kuehnle  building,  located 
at  Vine  and  Seventeenth  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia. In  addition,  the  Kuehnle  Co. 
has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Diamond 
Oil  Co.,  at  Fifty-second  Street  and 
Gray  Avenue,  where  paint  oils,  varnish 
oils  and  various  other  paint  vehicles 
are  being  manufactured. 


We  are  informed  the  large  amount 
of  paint  and  varnish  materials  con- 
sumed by  the  painting  contract  depart- 
ment of  the  Kuehnle  Co.,  coupled  with 
the  demand  for  a high  grade  line  of 
paints  for  the  consuming  and  indus- 
trial trade  in  Philadelphia  and  vicin- 
ity, prompted  the  acquisition  of  these 
manufacturing  facilities. 

Many  years’  experience  and  a broad 
knowledge  of  the  painting  business 
give  assurance  of  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  In  a comparatively  short 
time  the  Kuehnle  Co.  has  added  many 
desirable  customers  to  its  list  of 
clients. 

The  paint  manufacturing  plant  has 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  exterior  paints,  flat  wrall 
paints,  enamels,  and  stains,  fillers, 
putty,  etc.,  and  the  increased  volume 
of  business  has  recently  necessitated 
the  addition  of  more  machinery. 

C.  Albert  Kuehnle  is  the  active  head 
of  the  Kuehnle  Co.,  and  his  untiring 
efforts  and  broad  business  vision  and 
experience  assure  him  the  success 
which  the  Magazine  heartily  wishes 
him. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  H.  M.  Hook- 
er Glass  & Paint  Co.,  at  Chicago  Jan. 
24:  John  N.  Dole,  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board;  Andrew  R.  Dole, 
vice  president;  Robert  V.  Thomas, 
vice  president;  Arthur  Dole,  Sr.,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  Arthur  Dole,  Jr., 
assistant  secetary  and  treasurer. 


New  Philly  Paint  Concern 

Howard  Burhanna  and  Charles  A. 
Wilson,  trading  as  Burhanna  & Wil- 
son, have  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
J.  S.  Erickson,  1714  North  Eleventh 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  will  con- 
duct a wholesale  and  retail  paint  busi- 
ness at  this  address. 

Both  the  new  proprietors  have  been 
connected  with  John  T.  Lewis  & Bros. 
Co.  for  some  years  past.  They  have 
pledged  their  best  co-operation  to  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign  in  their 
present  field. 


Chicago  Contractors  Elect 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  election 
of  officers  of  the  Decorating  and  Paint- 
ing Contractors  Association  of  Chicago 
resulted  as  follows:  President,  J.  P. 
Rising;  first  vice  president,  Frank 
Lawton;  second  vice  president,  Arthur 
Moore;  secretary,  W.  H.  Bied;  treas- 
urer, F.  C.  Rojahn. 

President  Rising  was  delegated  to 
officially  represent  the  association  at 
the  Kansas  convention.  J.  P.  Sullivan 
and  John  Driscoll  announced  that  they 
would  also  make  the  trip,  and  co-op- 
erate with  President  Rising  in  repre- 
senting the  Chicago  association. 


Goheen  Composes  Its  Debts 

G.  W.  W.  Porter,  as  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, announced  that  a hearing  is  to 
be  held  Feb.  6,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the 
petition  of  the  Goheen  Corporation 
that  the  composition  of  15  per  cent, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  a majority 
of  the  creditors,  be  confirmed. 


Eagle-Picher  Branch  Managers 
in  Two-Day  Gathering 

Branch  managers  of  the  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Co.  got  together  at  Chi- 
cago on  Jan.  17-18,  representatives 
from  the  following  points  being  pres- 
ent: F.  R.  Zeiss,  Detroit;  W.  E.  Mas- 
ton,  Philadelphia;  Hoskison  Gates  ana 

H.  G.  Russell,  New  York;  Joseph 
Hummel,  Cincinnati;  Dr.  John  Schaef- 
fer, St.  Louis. 

A study  of  present  problems  in  the 
lead,  zinc  and  pigments  market  was 
made,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
a most  optimistic  attitude  for  the  com- 
ing year’s  business  was  expressed. 


Chadeloid  Chemical  Co.  Sues 

for  Alleged  Infringement 

A suit  in  equity  has  been  com- 
menced in  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  by 
the  Chadeloid  Chemical  Co.  against  the 
Charles  McAdam  Co.,  a Delaware  cor- 
poration. The  complaint  alleges  that 
a varnish  remover  sold  by  the  defend- 
ant infringes  on  patents  owned  by  the 
Chadeloid  Company. 

The  answer  of  the  defendants  denies 
infringements,  and  alleges  among 
other  things  that  the  defendant  ob- 
tained a supply  of  remover  from  the 
Charles  McAdam  Co.,  an  Illinois  cor- 
poration, and  licensee  of  the  Chade- 
loid Chemical  Co.,  and  therefore  the 
defendant  corporation  was  entitled  to 
sell  the  remover  in  question  as  licensed 
remover. 

Save  the  surface  and 
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Iowa-Nebraska  Master  Painters  Meet 


Secretary-Treasurer  F.  M.  MICHAEL 


OWA-NEBRASKA  State  Association 
of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators 
held  its  Twelfth  Annual  Convention 
at  the  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  on  Jan.  10,  11  and  12,  1922. 
An  excellent  and  carefully  prepared 
program  was  the  magnet  that  attract- 
ed the  largest  number  that  have  been 
present  at  the  yearly  meetings  of  this 
association. 

After  the  delegates  had  sung  “Amer- 
ica,” led  by  Master  Painter  Tyne  M. 
Buck  of  Des  Moines,  President  Trapp 
of  the  local  association  opened  the  con- 
vention. Following  the  Invocation  by 
Rev.  W.  A.  Shullenburger,  and  the  Ad- 
dress of  Welcome  and  reply,  the  con- 
vention was  turned  over  to  State  Presi- 
dent Steinheimer,  who  gave  his  ad- 
dress and  recommendations. 

Convention  committees  were  appoint- 
ed, and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  pre- 
sented his  annual  report,  which  showed 
substantial  progress  during  the  year, 
and  an  attractive  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury. After  the  drawing  for  attendance 
prizes,  the  convention  adjourned  for 
lunch. 

“Code  of  Practice  in  our  Trade,”  by 
A.  C.  Smith,  of  Omaha,  was  the  open- 
ing number  of  the  first  afternoon,  and 
was  a splendid  paper,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion. The  paper,  “White  Pigments, 
Lead  and  Zinc,”  by  W.  C.  Eddy,  was 
highly  instructive. 

Delegates  Parks  of  Omaha,  Page  of 
Waterloo,  and  Buck  of  Des  Moines  re- 
ported on  the  International  conven- 
tion at  Louisville. 

The  Question  Box  was  discussed,  un- 


President  William  Trapp 


der  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Buck; 
attendance  prizes  were  again  awarded, 
and  the  business  session  adjourned  for 
the  day. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  came  the  re- 
ception to  the  President  and  his  wife, 
with  refreshments  prepared  by  the  Des 


Moines  ladies.  Every  one  had  a de- 
lightful time,  and  all  honor  is  due  the 
Des  Moines  ladies  for  their  splendid 
entertainment,  especially  to  Mrs.  Trapp 
and  Miss  Kinsella. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  convention 
was  entertained  by  the  material  men 
and  the  Des  Moines  Paint  and  Varnish 
Club  with  a splendid  programme,  fol- 
lowed by  dancing  in  the  ball  room  of 
the  Des  Moines  Hotel  until  midnight. 

Second  Day 

The  forenoon  session  was  devoted  to 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers. 
“The  Place  Wallpaper  Has  in  Decorat- 
ing,” and  “Colors,  Their  Selection  for 
Interiors,”  both  handled  by  Miss  Kin- 
sella of  Des  Moines,  were  splendid  edu- 
cational papers,  which  led  to  full  dis- 
cussion. Then  succeeded  papers  on 
“Advertising,”  by  Philo  Clark,  of  the 
Kenyon  Press,  and  “Brushes,  their  Se- 
lection, Use  and  Care,”  by  John  Henry 
Coon  of  the  Renous-Kleinle  Brush  Co. 
The  final  paper  was  “Our  Relations  to 
the  Makers  of  the  Materials  We  Use,” 
by  C.  C.  Randerup,  of  Sioux  City. 

All  the  above  papers  were  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  many  good  points  brought 
out.  The  Question  Box  feature  was 
led  by  Tyne  M.  Buck,  and  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  morning’s  work. 
The  drawing  for  attendance  prizes  was 
again  done. 

The  afternoon  began  with  an  ad- 
dress on  “The  Effect  of  Color  upon  our 
Emotional  Natures,”  by  Charles  A. 
Cummings,  director  of  Cummings 
School  of  Art,  Des  Moines.  This  paper 
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treated  of  color  charts  and  color 
schemes  that  every  member  will  appre- 
ciate upon  reading  the  Proceedings.  A 
paper,  “The  Need  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  Public  Schools,”  by  Wilbur 
H.  Bender,  State  director  of  Vocational 
Education,  was  along  the  right  lines, 
and  gave  the  members  courage  to  go 
on.  A paper,  “Credits  and  Collections,” 
by  Franklin  Brand,  auditor  of  Stoner’s, 
Inc.,  contained  truths  that  every  paint- 
er should  keep  before  him  and  learn 
by  heart. 

A talk  by  Allen  W.  Clark,  of  St. 
Louis,  on  the  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up 
Campaign,  will  surely  bring  a good 
many  new  campaigners  along  those 
lines.  Read  it  in  the  Proceedings,  and 
get  to  work! 

A lecture,  “Paint  as  a Great  Sani- 
tary Agent,”  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Sumner,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
was  enjoyed  by  every  one.  He  is  tne 
man  who  composed: 

“Little  beds  of  flowers, 

Little  cans  of  paint, 

Make  homes  attractive 
Out  of  them  that  ain’t.” 

His  lecture  was  full  of  good  hard 
sense  and  much  humor.  When  in  need 
of  encouragement,  read  it. 

The  Question  Box  and  drawing  of 
attendance  prizes  closed  the  session. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  Wednes- 
day evening.  Edward  O’Dea  was  toast 
master,  and  he  was  the  best  ever. 
Dancing  and  prize  winning  contests 
followed. 

Third  Day 

A paper  by  William  Trapp  of  Des 
Moines,  “Shall  School  Boards  of  Our 
Cities  Put  Janitors  at  Painting?”  was 
given.  Read  it,  and  see  if  you  agree 
with  him.  Some  did,  and  others  did 
not. 

The  motion  picture,  “The  Greatest 
Film  in  the  World,”  by  the  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign,  was  much  enjoyed 


Vice  President  Fred  Paries 


by  all.  The  rest  of  the  forenoon  was 
taken  up  with  discussion  of  many  sub- 
jects. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  the  paper, 
“Estimating,”  by  F.  J.  Madole  of  Des 
Moines,  was  read  and  discussed. 

Reports  of  committees  were  made 
and  the  Question  Box  cleared  of  all 
questions. 

The  invitation  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to 
hold  the  1923  convention  there,  was 
accepted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President— WM.  TRAPP,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

Vice  President  — FRED  PARKS, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Secretary-Treasurer  — F.  M.  MI- 
CHAEL, Waterloo,  la. 

Sergeant-at-Arms — D.  A.  SHERMAN, 
Edgewood,  la. 

Executive  Board — C.  C.  RANDERUP, 
Sioux  City,  la.;  W.  A.  HAMILTON, 


Lincoln,  Neb.;  CHARLES  CAMERON, 
Davenport,  la.;  M.  M.  HAYNES,  Hast- 
ings, Neb.;  L.  NORFLEET,  Omaha, 


As  Secretary  Michael  is  too  modest 
to  dwell  upon  the  official  convention 
program,  the  Magazine  Editor  will  do 
it  for  him.  The  program  consisted  of 
sixteen  pages,  which  not  only  con- 
tained all  possible  information  relat- 
ing to  the  convention  itself,  the  enter- 
tainments, the  city,  etc.,  but  included 
the  advertisements  of  a number  of  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  that  made  its 
preparation  a profitable  matter.  These 
suggestions  are  clipped  from  the  pro- 
gram : 

Ways  to  Help  Your  Organization 

1.  Attend  all  meetings.  Be  on  time. 

2.  It’s  part  of  your  important  busi- 
ness— let  nothing  keep  you  away. 

3.  Encourage  officers  and  workers — 
show  your  appreciation  of  the  work 
they  do  for  you. 

4.  Wisely  and  discreetly  join  in  all 
deliberations,  and  show  yourself  inter- 
ested in  others’  suggestions. 

5.  Show  confidence  in  your  fellow 
workers — help. 

6.  Promptly  pay  dues.  Answer  all 
questions  promptly  and  courteously. 


W.  Netz  Re-enters  Paint  Game 

The  Buckeye  Paint  & Varnish  Co.  of 
Toledo  announce  that  they  have  se- 
cured the  services  of  George  W.  Netz 
as  sales  manager.  Mr.  Netz  was  for- 
merly associated  with  them  for  sev- 
enteen years,  until  1918,  when  he  went 
with  the  Cataract  Washing  Machine 
Co. 

Mr.  Netz  has  a large  acquaintance, 
and  with  his  experience  and  leader- 
ship, the  company’s  executives  feel 
sure  they  have  taken  a step  in  the 
right  direction  toward  making  1922 
their  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish 
Year. 


Who  Attended  the  Iorva-Nehras\a  Master  Painters’  Convention 
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Massachusetts  Society  Meets 

Active  and  Business-Like  Convention  Is  Held  in  Bos- 
ton on  Jan.  1 0- 1 2- -Dignity  of  Craft,  Trade  Schools 
and  Other  Subjects  Vital  to  Master  Painter  Discussed 


First  Session 

Tuesday  Morning,  Jan.  10 

The  convention  was  opened  by  Pres- 
ident Fred  A.  Clark  at  10.15  A.  M. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  William  S. 
Kelsey  of  the  Hyde  Park  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

The  roll  call  of  officers  followed.  On 
motion  of  Henry  P.  Dreyer  of  Dor- 
chester, the  reading  of  the  records  of 
the  last  convention  was  dispensed 
with. 

Secretary  Christensen  then  read 
communications  from  Governor  Cox 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Fuller,  of 
Masachusetts,  and  Mayor  Peters  of 
Boston,  regretting  inability  to  attend; 
from  the  office  of  Superintendent 
Small,  Department  of  Education,  State 
House,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Small; 
International  Past  President  Neil  M. 
Muirhead;  Miss  Susan  J.  Ginn,  direc- 
tor of  Vocational  Guidance,  Boston 
public  schools;  Charles  E.  Copp,  re- 
tired foreman  painter,  B.  & M.  R.  R. 
shops.  The  communications  were 
placed  on  file. 

President  Clark  then  read  his  ad- 
dress, as  follows: 

President’s  Address 

ONCE  AGAIN  we  have  gathered  to 
commemorate  the  founding  of 
this  society,  and  to  celebrate  it  by 
holding  this  our  Thirty-First  Annual 
Convention. 

It  is  an  honored  privilege  for  me  to 
extend  at  this  time  cordial  greetings 
to  all  who  attend  the  sessions  of  this 
convention,  and  I am  confident  that 
your  stay  with  us  during  these  three 
days  will  be  mutually  profitable  and 
pleasing. 

A memorable  year  has  been  added  to 
its  predecessors,  and  we  are  gathered 
to  take  up  the  burden  of  a new  one, 
under  far  different  conditions  from 
those  which  confronted  us  a year  ago. 
Then  the  foremost  thought  was  the 
crisis  to  be  met  after  the  reconstruc- 
tion period. 

The  conditions  brought  about  by 
these  factors  have  been  troublesome 
to  most  of  us,  who  have  tried  to  main- 
tain our  business  and  trade  at  its  usual 
high  standard — though  in  many  in- 
stances we  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  compete  with  the 
numerous  small  painters  who  carry 
no  legible  set  of  books,  and  never  fig- 
ure any  overhead  expense.  This  con- 
dition strengthens  my  belief  that  the 
master  painter  should  be  licensed. 

The  problems  that  now  confront  us 
have  grown  out  of  the  return  of  the 
dollar  to  something  like  its  former 
purchasing  power,  and  bringing  our 


business  back  to  a pre-war  basis.  This 
is  strong  and  sound  policy,  but  if  it  is 
not  brought  about  universally  will 
cause  disaster  to  the  small  man  carry- 
ing a large  stock. 

I am  pleased  to  note  that  many  of 
our  workmen  who  were  lured  away 
to  other  occupations  by  increased  sal- 
aries are  returning,  and  today  we  are 
not  so  acutely  confronted  with  the 
question,  “Where  can  I procure  effi- 
cient painters?”  as  was  the  case  a 
year  ago. 

Full  Cooperation  Demanded 

During  the  year  there  were  fourteen 
Executive  Board  meetings,  which 
were  fairly  well  attended,  but  at  many 
of  which  some  of  the  important  officers 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Such  conditions  as  these  ought  not 
to  prevail,  for  if  this  society  is  good 
enough  for  us  to  be  its  members,  sure- 
ly it  behooves  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Board  to  attend  the 
meetings. 

Your  officers  cannot  carry  on  this 
work  successfully  unless  they  have 
the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  each 
and  every  member.  When  we  have 
attained  that  cooperation,  you  will  find 
that  you  will  have  a far  more  efficient 
organization,  and  one  in  which  paint- 
ers and  decorators  will  wish  to  have 
their  names  proposed  for  membership, 
rather  than  be  solicited,  as  is  the 
case  today. 

No  doubt  there  are  men  in  your  city 
or  town,  who  would  gladly  join  us,  if 
you  would  drop  into  their  office  or 
shop  and  talk  the  matter  over  with 
them. 

The  drive  for  new  members  is  still 
on.  Our  Membership  Committee,  al- 
though they  have  worked  hard,  have 
been  unable  to  bring  about  the  antic- 
ipated results,  but  they  have  been  do- 
ing fine  missionary  work,  which  is 
bound  to  show  results  in  time  to  come. 

The  Trade  Schools 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  to  the 
painting  business  are  the  trade 
schools.  While  they  have  done  good 
work  in  the  past,  they  are  at  present 
marking  time,  until  the  completion 
and  issue  of  the  text  book  now,  being 
compiled. 

In  years  to  come  I feel  confident 
that  we  as  master  painters  will  look 
to  the  trade  schools  for  our  experienced 
journeymen,  as  do  the  large  business 
houses  today  look  to  the  commercial 
schools  for  their  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers. 

To  Brother  Kelley  great  credit  is 
due  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  success  of  our  trade  school, 
and  by  his  presence  as  an  instructor 
and  promoter  he  has  added  prestige  to 
the  cause. 

It  is  not  only  the  privilege,  but  the 
duty,  of  every  master  painter  to  put 
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his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  this 
worthy  cause  directly  or  indirectly. 

On  April  20,  1921,  was  organized 
a Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  the  Society  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
Massachusetts.  Starting  with  23  mem- 
bers, it  has  had  a rapid  growth,  and 
today  boasts  of  a membership  of  more 
than  fifty.  To  Mrs.  Lingard  of  Som- 
erville falls  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
president.  I feel  sure  that  this  branch 
of  our  organization  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  us,  as  has  been  indicated 
by  what  they  have  already  accom- 
plished. 

We  regret  that  during  the  year  we 
have  lost  three  of  our  members  by 
death:  E.  O.  Slade  of  Fall  River,  D. 
W.  Dill  of  Dorchester,  and  Chester 
Chase  of  Lowell. 

Our  business  affairs  are  passing 
through  a process  of  readjustment  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  created  by 
the  recent  war.  Our  methods  of  pro- 
cedure of  ihe  past  must  be  revised  to 
meet  new  conditions.  Our  present 
plan  of  operation,  although  apparently 
successful,  is  not  returning  to  the 
members  the  benefits  that  are  possible, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  handi- 
capped by  precedents  which  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  rapid  business  prog- 
ress of  today. 

My  predecessors  in  the  office  in  re- 
cent years  have  made  many  valuable 
recommendations,  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  conventions  and  then  ap- 
parently lost  sight  of. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  these  condi- 
tions, I recommend  that  a committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  review  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  presidents 
of  the  last  ten  years  and  adopted  by 
the  convention;  consider  present  con- 
ditions and  requirements;  and  formu- 
late a working  plan  and  policy  for  the 
fullest  development  of  our  society. 

I also  recommend  to  change  the 
wording  of  the  clause  of  our  constitu- 
tion now  reading — “Whenever  there 
are  five  individual  members  in  a city 
or  town  they  shall  form  a local  asso- 
ciation”; to  read — “Whenever  there 
are  five  individual  members  in  a city 
or  town  they  may  form  a local  associa- 
tion.” 

We*  have  a large  number  of  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  with  us  this  year, 
who  will  give  you  a hearty  welcome 
at  their  various  booths  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion Hall.  I hope  the  members  of  the 
society  will  patronize  this  part  of  the 
convention  as  much  as  possible. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  and 
heartily  given  to  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  this  society  for  the  honor  they 
have  bestowed  upon  me. 

I am  grateful  for  all  the  kind  advice 
and  assistance  which  have  been  so 
helpful  to  me  during  my  term  of  office. 
My  parting  wish  to  you  all  is  a bounti- 
ful measure  of  health,  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. 
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The  President’s  Address  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

An  address  by  Mrs.  John  Lingard, 
president  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary, 
followed : 

Address  by  President  of  Wom- 
en's Auxiliary 

Of  course  you  all  realize  the  novelty 
of  my  position  in  speaking  before  a 
body  of  master  house  painters,  and 
naturally  I shall  not  be  expected  to 
explain  how  to  swing  a stage  or  esti- 
mate on  a decorating  job;  but  just  a 
few  words  about  our  Women’s  Auxil- 
iary. 

We  organized  in  April,  1921,  with  24 
members,  and  at  the  present  time  we 
have  more  than  doubled  our  member- 
ship. If  we  can  keep  up  at  this  rate, 
we  shall  soon  have  the  men  on  the 
warpath  for  more  members,  as  our 
membership  is  limited  to  theirs. 

The  aims  of  the  Auxiliary  are  to 
create  a bond  of  friendship  among  the 
master  painters  and  their  families. 
The  initiation  fee  and  dues  are  nomi- 
nal. and  our  meetings  are  just  the 
kind  that  make  you  want  to  come  to 
the  next  one.  The  only  qualifications 
are  that  you  must  be  the  wife  or  un- 
married daughter  of  a master  painter 
in  good  standing  in  the  society. 

We  have  a committee  present  who 
will  be  willing  to  take  your  name  dur- 
ing this  convention.  I wish  to  thank 
the  association  for  all  past  favors  ex- 
tended to  us,  and  we  hope  that  this 
convention  will  be  the  best  ever.  We 
shall  do  our  best  to  work  with  you 
and  for  you  at  all  times  in  the  future, 
and  I wish  you  all  a very  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year. 


At  the  conclusion  of  her  address, 
President  Clark  presented  Mrs.  Lin- 
gard with  a bouquet  of  flowers.  Past 
President  Ivory  H.  Morse  came  to  the 
platform,  and  also  preesented  the  lady 
with  a bouquet.  She  thanked  the 
donors  in  a few  grateful  words. 

Mrs.  Lingard  then  presented  the 
President  of  the  Society  with  a bou- 
quet of  flowers,  in  the  name  of  the  La- 
dies’ Auxiliary.  He  responded  with 
thanks. 

Mr.  Naylor  doubted  if  any  of  the 
local  associations  had  equaled  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary.  The 
success  of  the  latter  should  impel  the 
members  to  do  more  for  their  own 
locals. 

President  Clark  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing convention  committees: 

President’s  Address  — Thomas  W. 
Scott,  John  J.  Haley,  George  M.  Gow. 

Resolutions— William  E.  Wall,  Jesse 
Roberts,  Martin  A.  Feeley. 

Nominations  — Ernest  Schupbach, 
Fred  I.  Cate,  W.  F.  McMullen. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Report 

Secretary  Christensen  read  his  re- 
port, showing  that  14  Executive  Board 
meetings  had  been  held,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  20  members.  He  had 
received  and  paid  over  to  the  treas- 
urer the  sum  of  $686.40.  The  total 
membership  on  Jan.  25,  1921,  was  300, 
and  on  Jan.  1,  1922,  350,  showing  an 
increase  of  50,  including  one  new  as- 
sociation, at  Lynn,  Mass. 

Treasurer  George  B.  Gilbert  made 
his  report,  which  showed  a balance 
Dec.  31,  1921,  of  $583,  exclusive  of 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 


Both  reports  were  duly  accepted. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  reported  they 
had  examined  the  books  of  the  treas- 
urer and  found  them  correct. 

E.  C.  Beck,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Insurance,  introduced  Mr. 
Sykes  of  the  Manufacturers  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  who  described  briefly 
the  proposition  of  the  Manufacturers 
Liability  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  Christofferson  of  the  Manufac- 
turers Liability  Insurance  Co.  gave  a 
brief  outline  of  the  history  of  compen- 
sation insurance  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

Compensation  Insurance 

V.  P.  Christofferson 

TT  MIGHT  be  well  to  review  briefly 
1 the  history  of  compensation  insur- 
ance and  the  reason  for  its  enactment. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  European 
countries  began  to  realize  the  fact  that 
something  should  be  done  to  compen- 
sate the  workman  who  was  injured  in 
the  course  of  his  employment,  and  in 
a large  percentage  of  cases  found  him- 
self without  any  legal  claim  for  the 
loss  of  his  wages  and  his  doctor  bills. 
He  bore  the  whole  burden  himself,  or 
if  his  wages  were  small,  his  oppor- 
tunities to  save  for  a rainy  day  lim- 
ited, he  often  found  himself  and  his 
family  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
kindness  and  perhaps  the  charity  of 
the  country  in  which  he  lived. 

With  a view  of  placing  this  burden 
where  it  belonged  and  rehabilitating 
the  injured  workmen,  Germany  was 
the  first  country  to  adopt  a plan  for 
compensating  workmen  for  injuries 
sustained  in  industrial  accidents. 
Other  countries  followed  suit  within 
a few  years,  but  the  theory  reached 
its  highest  development  in  Germany 
in  1884;  so  that  many  of  our  laws 
were  based  upon  the  experience  of 
Germany. 

In  framing  the  laws  of  this  country, 
the  English  law  and  its  application 
was  also  studied,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  English  industries  and  customs 
more  nearly  approached  ours  than  any 
other  foreign  country. 

The  compensation  law  was  adopted 
in  the  foreign  countries  a number  of 
years  before  it  was  taken  up  in  this 
country,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
were  adopted  is  as  follows:  Germany 
in  1884,  Austria  1887,  Norway  1894, 
Finland  1895,  Great  Britain  1897,  Den- 
mark, Italy  and  France  in  1898,  Spain, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Australia  in 
1900,  Netherlands,  Greece  and  Sweden 
in  1901.  Then  came  Western  Aus- 
tralia, Luxemburg  and  British  Colum- 
bia in  1902,  with  Russia  and  Belgium 
in  1903,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Queensland  in  1905,  Venezuela  and 
Mexico  in  1906,  Hungaria  and  Trans- 
vaal in  1907,  Newfoundland,  Alberta 
and  Bulgaria  1908,  Quebec  in  1909, 
Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Liechtenstein, 
Serbia  and  New  South  Wales  1910. 
Then  came  Tasmania,  Peru,  Montene- 
gro, Japan  and  San  Salvador  in  1911, 
followed  by  Switzerland  and  Roumania 
in  1912,  Portugal  in  1913,  Ontario  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1914,  Ar- 
gentina , Columbia  and  Victoria  in 
1915,  Cuba  and  Chile  in  1916. 

The  first  legislation  in  the  United 
States  relative  to  this  principle  was 
the  Maryland  Act  in  1902.  This  ap- 
plied only  to  certain  industries,  and 
was  declared  unconstitutional.  In  1908 
Massachusetts  passed  an  act  providing 
no  definite  plan  of  compensation,  but 
permitting  the  adoption  after  approval 
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by  the  State  of  voluntary  plans.  This 
law  was  practically  a dead  letter  from 
the  start. 

The  first  act  to  be  actually  put  in 
operation  was  the  Federal  Act  of  1908, 
which,  though  sadly  inadequate,  re- 
mained in  force  until  substituted  by 
the  Act  of  1916.  This  applied  only  to 
government  employees. 

In  1909  Montana  adopted  a compul- 
sory law  applied  only  to  coal  miners, 
which  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
New  York  passed  an  elective  act  in 
1910,  which  has  been  a dead  letter. 

New  Jersey  in  1911  was  the  first 
State  to  pass  a compensation  act  that 
was  actually  put  in  operation.  This 
was  followed  by  Wisconsin,  Nevada, 
California  and  Washington  in  the  same 
year.  Then  came  Kansas,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ohio,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Arizona  and  Rhode  Island 
in  1912.  Next  followed  Texas,  West 
Virginia  and  Minnesota  in  1913;  Con- 
necticut, Oregon,  Iowa,  New  York, 
Maryland  and  Nebraska  in  1914; 
Louisiana,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Ver- 
mont, Hawaii,  Alaska,  Colorado,  Indi- 
ana and  Oklahoma  in  1915;  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico  and  Ken- 
tucky in  1916;  New  Mexico,  South  Da- 
kota and  Utah  in  1917 ; Idaho  and 
Delaware  in  1918;  Virginia,  North  Da- 
kota and  Tennessee  in  1919,  Alabama 
in  1920,  and  Georgia  in  1921. 

The  enactment  of  these  laws  is  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  industrial 
accidents  should  not  be  borne  entirely 
by  the  workmen,  or  even  the  country 
at  large,  but  should  be  charged  up  to 
the  industry  itself.  In  no  country, 
however,  has  the  law  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  workmen  should  not  bear 
a part  of  the  burden.  Therefore  the 
provision  in  the  Massachusetts  Act 
that  compensation  shall  not  begin  un- 
til ten  days  after  the  injury,  and  that 
the  payment  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
two-thirds  of  the  wages,  places  part 
of  the  burden  upon  the  workmen. 

The  Massachusetts  Act 

Every  employee  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to-day,  under  the  Compen- 
sation Act,  must  be  compensated  for 
injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  as  well  as 
any  disease  contracted  in  his  employ- 
ment. 

In  all  cases  of  injury  which  require 
medical  attention,  proper  and  reason- 
able medical  bills  are  paid  for  a pe- 
riod of  two  weeks  from  the  date  of 
injury. 

If  the  injured  employee  is  incapaci- 
tated for  performing  work  for  a period 
longer  than  ten  days,  compensation  is 
payable  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of 
the  regular  weekly  wages  during  the 
time  when  no  work  can  be  done.  These 
payments,  however,  cannot  be  less 
than  $7  or  more  than  $16  per  week. 
If  death  results  from  injury,  benefits 
are  payable  according  to  dependency, 
with  a maximum  of  $4,000. 

In  Massachusetts  to-day  we  have 
nearly  one  and  a quarter  million  em- 
ployees who  come  under  the  compen- 
sation act,  and  more  than  four  and  a 
half  million  dollars  in  benefits  are  paid 
annually. 

There  are  just  two  facts  that  it  is 
important  we  should  bear  in  mind. 

First.  That  every  accident  sus- 
tained by  any  of  your  employees  must 
be  reported  to  the  department  and  in- 
surance carrier  within  forty-eight 
hours,  under  a penalty  of  $50  fine. 

Second.  That  every  injured  employee 
must  be  compensated,  and  if  you  have 
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not  protected  yourselves  against  this 
by  carrying  compensation  insurance 
you  are  likely  to  find  yourselves  up 
against  a serious  problem  some  day. 

No  man  should  think  of  conducting 
his  business  these  days  without  com- 
pensation insurance,  any  more  than  he 
would  without  fire  or  life  insurance. 

There  are  men  in  your  own  line  of 
business  who  have  been  compelled  to 
sell  everything  they  possessed  to  pay 
for  an  unfortunate  accident  to  their 
employees,  and  to-day  they  are  just 
where  they  were  years  ago,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder.  Protect  your  busi- 
ness and  you  protect  your  family. 

Your  insurance  committee,  through 
its  chairmen,  Messrs.  Beck  and  Wall, 
have  made  it  possible  for  you  to  place 
your  insurance  with  a company  which 
has  done  more  than  any  other  in  the 
insurance  field  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
compensation  for  the  painters  of  the 
various  States,  through  its  group  plan. 

Lorvered  Compensation  Rales 

In  New  Jersey  this  company  has 
been  carrying  the  painters  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  to-day  they  are  enjoy- 
ing the  lowest  rates  in  the  Union.  The 
manual  rate  during  this  period  has 
been  reduced  about  50  per  cent,  while 
some  of  the  individual  members,  under 
the  experience  plan,  have  had  a further 
reduction  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent; 
and  under  our  agreement  to  share  the 
net  underwriting  profits  with  the  pol- 
icy holder  they  have  enjoyed  a fur- 
ther reduction  of  17%  per  cent.,  which 
means  that  they  are  to-day  enjoying 
an  average  reduction  of  65  per  cent 
over  that  which  they  were  compelled 
to  pay  years  ago. 

Connecticut,  which  is  also  working 
under  this  plan,  has  been  enabled  to 
reduce  the  rate  approximately  68  per 
cent  below  the  manual. 

What  has  been  done  in  these  other 
States  can  be  done  in  Massachusetts, 
and  if  you  are  interested  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  your  insurance  see  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Manufacturers’  Lia- 
bility Insurance  Co.,  who  will  be  glad 
to  take  up  with  you  any  matters  with 
reference  to  insurance. 


Vice  President  Kelley  reported  for 
the  Executive  Board.  Fourteen  meet- 
ings had  been  held  at  the  State  head- 
quarters in  Boston,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  23,  including  the  four 
chief  executive  officers  at  every  meet- 
ing. The  holding  of  both  afternoon 
and  evening  sessions  was  tried  out,  but 
was  not  wholly  successful,  as  it  was 
difficult  for  members  to  spare  after- 
noons. 

On  several  occasions  the  board 
members  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  speakers,  among  them  Mr.  Morton 
on  business  conditions,  Mr.  Robinson 
on  paint  spraying,  and  Messrs.  Sykes 
and  Christofferson  on  liability  insur- 
ance. Much  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  readjustment  of  wage  condi- 
tions throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Kelley  also  reported  for  the 
Committee  on  Membership,  which  is 
here  summarized: 

The  Membership  Committee,  with 
the  Vice  President  as  chairman,  is  or- 
ganized under  a zone  system,  the  State 
being  plotted  in  28  zones  which  are 
in  time  all  to  be  represented. 

The  Membership  Committee  consists, 
under  this  system,  of  two  sections.  The 
sustaining  membership  section  will 
sustain  interest  and  serve  our  mem- 
bers with  news;  their  duties  are  large- 
ly exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the 
several  bulletins  which  have  been  sent 
out  to  the  entire  membership  of  the 
State  society.  Five  were  published  this 
year,  the  first  and  second  issues  giving 
information  on  the  newly  adopted 
wage  scales. 

The  organizing  section  work  is  de- 
voted to  obtaining  new  members  by 
traveling  to  other  cities  in  an  effort  to 
establish  new  locals  and  enlarge  the 
radius  of  our  work.  Visits  to  Worces- 
ter and  Springfield  resulted  in  some 
new  members,  with  probable  locals  in 
the  future,  and  a general  survey  of  fu- 
ture conditions.  A new  local  was 
formed  during  the  year  in  Lynn,  with 
a membership  of  15.  Since  the  last 
convention  50  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  rolls. 

E.  C.  Beck,  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  from  Mass- 


achusetts, then  read  an  interesting 
and  informing  report  of  the  Interna- 
tional convention  held  at  Louisville  in 
February,  1921. 

Charles  E.  Copp,  past  president  of 
the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Paint- 
ers Association,  was  introduced,  and 
complimented  the  society  for  its  en- 
ergy and  the  good  work  it  had  done. 

The  Question  Box  was  opened  and 
the  following  question  read:  “What 

will  be  the  cost  of  applying  two  coats 
of  oil  paint  to  the  ceiling,  walls  and 
woodwork  (except  floor)  of  this  hall, 
hall  to  be  staged?” 


Second  Session 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  Jan.  10 

The  question  read  at  the  morning 
session,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  paint- 
ing the  hall,  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  members  put  in  their 
bids,  to  be  opened  at  noon  on  Thurs- 
day. 

J.  H.  Gilbert  of  the  Cambridge  As- 
sociation then  read  a paper  on 

Common  Sense  and  Effici- 
ency 

J.  Harry  Gilbert 

MY  PURPOSE  in  writing  this  paper 
is  the  result  of  a desire  to  place 
before  you,  without  any  oratorical  or 
dramatic  effort,  my  conception  of  these 
two  very  important  factors  in  the  busi- 
ness life  today  of  a master  painter. 

Efficiency  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  our  business.  Without  it,  disaster 
is  inevitable.  The  lack  of  common 
sense  and  efficiency  has  been  a draw- 
back to  our  trade,  having  a tendency 
to  lower  our  standard  and  place  us  in 
a class  rated  much  lower  than  we  de- 
serve. 

This  is  due,  I believe,  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  trade,  both  in  character  ana 
methods.  We  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  get  in  a rut  of  mental  laziness;  we 
are  content  to  live  a life  or  partial 
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aLtghtflSector 


THE  smooth,  white  surface  of  Surpaco  Surlight 
Paint  on  your  walls  and  ceilings  reflects  day- 
light on  the  tools  and  benches  of  your  workmen, 
who  work  under  less  eye  strain,  often  produce  8 
to  12  per  cent  more,  and  are  far  less  subject  to 
accidents  that  threaten  the  worker  who  is  handi- 
capped by  insufficient  light.  Besides,  spoilage  is 
reduced  to  a remarkable  extent. 

There  is  no  glare  to  Surlight — it  reflects  a soft, 
diffused  light  that  is  restful  and  brightening. 
Further,  it  provides  a strong,  defensive  coating 
that  resists  the  action  of  wearing  elements.  Can 
be  readily  sponged  or  washed  and  its  original 
tone  restored. 

Furnished  in  flat,  gloss  or  egg-shell  finish,  with  special 
undercoatings  for  brick,  concrete  or  wood.  Sold  in  barrels 
and  tin  containers  to  large  corporation  users.  Generous 
samples  sent  promptly  to  anyone  interested. 

St.  Louis  Surfacer  & Paint  Co. 

4202  Arlington  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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success.  We  measure  ourselves  with 
those  around  us,  excuse  ourselves  for 
not  doing  more,  and  gradually  but 
surely  get  into  that  state  of  semi-in- 
activity which  gives  us  a far  lower 
place  in  the  scale  of  accomplishments 
than  is  within  our  reach,  if  we  but 
use  a little  effort. 

For  an  example  I will  quote  a few 
words  of  a college  professor,  an  ener- 
getic worker,  who  yet  admitted  he  was 
guilty  of  mental  laziness:  “I  have  to 
drive  myself  to  mental  work.  I go 
out  to  the  wood  pile  and  really  enjoy 
working  it  up  into  small  size.  Garden- 
ing is  a pleasure  to  me.  A hike  across 
the  country  is  a delight.  My  muscles 
seem  to  be  as  ravenous  for  exercise  as 
my  stomach  is  for  food;  but  when  it 
comes  to  real  brain  work,  I have  to 
drive  myself.” 

The  important  fact  for  us  to  realize 
is  that  we  are  all  high  pressure  ma- 
chines, but  that  we  habitually  run  at 
low  pressure,  and  rarely  do  we  sus- 
pect the  possibilities  that  are  enfolded 
in  our  organism  ready  to  be  used. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  easier  for  us  to 
work  by  rote,  by  rule  of  thumb,  by 
trial  and  error,  by  the  formation  of 
habits  which  are  only  approximately 
economical,  than  it  is  for  us  to  think 
and  plan.  In  other  words, -we  all  of  us 
are  too  lazy  to  use  our  minds  efficient- 
ly. As  an  example,  it  is  said  that  one 
of  our  noted  scientists  made  a hole  in 
a door  to  admit  the  cat,  and  then  be- 
side it  a smaller  hole  to  admit  the  kit- 
tens. 

Application  of  Common  Sense 

Mental  efficiency  may  be  defined  as 
the  ability  to  meet  new  situations  as 
they  arise.  There  is  probably  hardly  a 
task  in  our  daily  routine,  no  matter 
how  often  we  have  performed  it,  that 
could  not  be  done  more  quickly,  more 
efficiently,  and  with  less  wear  and  tear. 

We  have  stumbled  into  habits  of  do- 
ing things  which,  if  motion  pictures 
could  be  made  of  them,  and  shown  for 
study,  we  should  see  are  clumsy  and 
wasteful  in  the  extreme.  And  yet  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  reasoning 
business  men.  So  we  may  freely  ad- 


mit that  by  nature  man  is  mentally 
lazy,  and  this  mental  inertia  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  overcome  in  order 
to  achieve  success. 

The  painting  business  does  not  mean 
apprentice  today  and  painter  tomor- 
row. Pretty  labels  and  extensive  ad- 
vertising do  not  mean  success  as  a 
painter.  “Common  sense”  will  make 
us  discredit  any  such  ideas  others  may 
receive  from  this  method,  which  be- 
littles our  trade  efficiency. 

Your  trade  is  a noble  one,  deserving 
of  every  ounce  of  respect  and  fortitude. 
Why  not  use  just  a little  common  sense 
in  its  protection?  Why  not  do  just  a 
little  something  outside  of  the  general 
routine,  and  put  a little  more  energy 
into  the  push  that  turns  the  wheel  of 
advancement?  Is  the  uplifting  of  your 
craft  the  least  in  importance?  Is  your 
daily  occupation  not  worth  the  practi- 
cal use  of  just  a little  common  sense  in 
its  defence? 

If  you  will  stop  and  consider  just 
what  common  sense  and  efficiency  are, 
you  will  find  the  composition  is  made 
from  positive  parts,  each  having  a 
close  relation  to  that  standard,  “Good 
Business.” 

We  all  know,  or  should  know,  that 
good  business  means  livelihood.  There- 
fore, we  need  no  explanation  as  to  its 
essential  value  to  one  so  engaged.  The 
question  is:  Are  we  availing  ourselves 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  proper  usage  of  these  two  assets, 
common  sense  and  efficiency,  in  our 
business  progress? 

There  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
We  are  all  called  upon  to  use  shrewd- 
ly and  tactfully  common  sense,  if  we 
expect  to  execute  properly  our  daily 
functions.  If  we  desire  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times  and  abreast  with  our 
competitors,  we  are  compelled  to  learn 
that  ever-increasing  book  of  efficiency. 

Efficiency  demands  that  all  work, 
it  matters  not  its  character,  should  be 
performed  in  the  way  that  gives  the 
best  results  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  energy,  material  and  time.  There 
is  pride  and  pleasure  as  well  as  profit 
in  becoming  expert  in  whatever  we 
may  do.  There  is  always  room  higher 
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up  for  those  who  strive  to  maintain 
this  standard  of  efficiency. 

Scientific  Management 

This  is  a new  standard  of  governing 
a working  force;  it  is  a study  where 
we  gain  an  exact  and  comprehensive 
idea  as  to  skill,  and  a true  working 
schedule. 

It  has  in  its  scope  a process  of  in- 
vestigation, a superficial  knowledge  of 
material  and  its  derivation.  It  gives 
an  insight  to  your  business  as  you 
should  know  it,  eliminating  many  in- 
tricate problems  that  ever  confront  us. 
It  gives  you  one  thing,  if  nothing  else: 
You  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
Your  knowledge  of  your  own  business 
should  not  be  entirely  what  you  re- 
ceive from  others. 

Scientific  management  brings  clear- 
ly before  you  your  profits  and  losses. 
It  is  a never-failing  guide  to  your  re- 
sources. As  a compass  is  to  the  guide, 
so  are  your  overhead  charges  to  you. 
This  is  one  problem  which  few  solve 
correctly.  It  should  be  your  first  con- 
sideration, not  a secondary  one.  In 
these  days  of  high  prices  and  keen 
competition,  it  behooves  every  mem- 
ber to  give  this  subject  his  careful 
consideration  with  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  increasing  his  profits. 

Distrust  and  that  individual  inde- 
pendence so  prevalent  in  the  past  are 
replaced  by  sociability,  confidence, 
unity  and  co-operation. 

Unity  and  organization  may  be 
termed  the  master  in  our  school  of 
efficiency.  The  combined  forces  of 
intelligence  and  expert  knowledge 
meet  here  on  common  ground.  Ex- 
perience and  exchange  of  ideas  come 
as  the  aftermath,  bearing  fruits  of 
increased  efficiency  and  knowledge. 
This  is  only  one  reward  to  the  many 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  just  a 
little  something  for  others  who  are 
lax  in  grasping  this  means  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Investigate  Your  Business 

Efficiency  demands  that  the  busi- 
ness man  investigate  and  study  the 
various  factors  of  his  enterprise.  The 
purpose  of  efficiency  is  the  elimination 
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Winter  Time  Is  Spray-painting  Time 

the  same  as  any  other  time  of  year.  Put  an  outfit  to  work 
on  your  "cold  weather”  jobs  and  start  increasing  your  profits 
now.  The 

DeVi/biss 

Spraqpaintinq  System 

calls  for  less  effort  and  makes  possible  faster  and  cleaner 
work  of  best  quality. 

Two  or  more  jobs  can  be  done  in  the  time  and  with  the  men 
now  required  for  one.  Increased  profits  soon  pay  for  complete 
equipment. 

Make  1922  your  most  profitable  year  of  painting — start  early. 
A.  post  card  request  brings  full  particulars. 

The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co.,  3692  Detroit  Ave.,  Toledo,  O* 


For 

Painters  an  d Builders 


A Real  Jac%  for  Real  Work 

Dependable — Strong — Reversible 

Made  of  best  Open  Hearth  Steel. 

Thoroughly  tested  for  strength  in  our 
factory. 

No  unnecessary  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
Sold  by  leading  Paint  Supply  Houses  and 
Jobbers. 


The  Bettcher  Stamping  & Mfg.  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
The  "Best  Jack  for  Safety 


BETTCHER 

PAT’D 
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of  waste.  In  every  shop  waste  is 
prevalent  and  we  are  somewhat  blind 
to  its  extent.  Lack  of  common  sense 
or  ignorance  has  been  and  is  still  the 
chief  factor  causing  high  cost  and 
failure.  Elimination  of  waste  may 
be  slow,  but  every  elimination  lessens 
cost  and  increases  efficiency. 

Good  buying  is  profit  making.  Over- 
stocking, poor  quality  and  unfamiliar- 
ity with  goods  many  times  means  lost 
time,  retarding  of  business  and  ex- 
pense. 

Just  because  others  may  have  suc- 
cess with  one  brand  of  material  is  no 
sufficient  proof  it  is  of  the  best,  or 
suited  to  your  particular  line  of  work. 
Common  sense  should  caution  you  in 
accepting  goods  on  such  a recommen- 
dation. Only  time  and  a practical 
demonstration  will  determine  its  good 
qualities. 

Many  are  deceived  by  believing  that 
efficiency  means  simply  doing  things 
well.  It  means  far  more;  because 
things  may  be  done  well  and  at  the 
same  time  in  far  less  time,  with  less 
energy  expended,  and  less  outlay. 

Right  here  I will  apply  common 
sense  and  efficiency  to  rigging  and  its 
use.  Unsuitable  rigging,  such  as  lad- 
ders, trestles,  falls,  etc.,  are  one  great 
cause  of  dissension  and  loss  of  effi- 
ciency, and  are  a humiliation  to  the 
customer,  boss  and  workmen. 

Personality  is  an  important  factor 
in  a successful  business,  and  is  the 
element  which  makes  effective  organi- 
zation possible.  Personality  is  the 
strongest  bond  between  men  and  man- 
agement; the  foundation  of  confidence, 
the  basis  of  permanent  growth,  and 
the  living  spirit  of  an  organization. 

Dominating  every  business  enter- 
prise is  a controlling  force,  a man 
behind  whose  personality  stimulates 
into  action  and  guides  the  whole  work- 
ing force.  Such  a man  should  have 
character  and  strength,  combined  with 
kindness  and  good  wishes  toward  his 
men.  He  should  always  keep  in  touch 
with  his  men,  and  be  ever  ready  to 
discuss  any  differences  which  may 
arise. 

Impartiality  in  dealing  with  men  is 


a virtue.  Nothing  fosters  discontent, 
creates  friction,  and  throws  the  whole 
working  force  into  confusion  more 
quickly  than  favoritism.  Angry  words, 
harshness  and  injustice  destroy  en- 
thusiasm, interest  and  loyalty,  and 
have  no  place  in  any  business  aiming 
at  increasing  efficiency. 

The  master  painter  of  today  is 
greatly  handicapped  by  incompetency 
of  labor.  Efficiency  is  lost  here  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
branch.  This  problem  is  not  a new 
one,  but  is  and  will  be  worth  much 
consideration. 

Fairness  io  Workmen 

Common  sense  is  lacking  in  many 
ways  in  dealing  with  our  employees, 
simply  because  we  give  but  little 
thought  to  the  future,  or  improving 
the  existing  conditions.  A competent 
employer  makes  every  effort  not  to 
hire  any  misfits.  Systematic  inquiries 
give  the  proper  knowledge  in  select- 
ing his  employees.  When  a good  man 
is  found,  every  effort  should  be 
exerted  to  hold  him.  High  efficiency 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  a high 
degree  of  permanency  exists  in  a 
working  force. 

In  many  of  our  shops  men  are  taken 
on  and  laid  off  without  thought  or 
consideration  for  their  weliare.  Effi- 
ciency is  lost  here  because,  although 
you  no  longer  require  his  services,  you 
still  must  have  in  mind  the  future. 

An  intelligent  employee  will  con- 
sider a little  thoughtfulness  or  kind- 
ness on  your  part  as  one  means  of 
appreciation  of  services  rendered. 
Consequently,  you  maintain  his  good 
will  and  future  solicitations. 

We  are  asked,  why  is  there  not  an 
apprentice  in  your  shop?  A practical 
answer  is:  We  cannot  give  an  appren- 
tice the  proper  time,  and  the  workmen 
do  not  care  to  be  bothered  with  him. 
If  that  is  true,  common  sense  tells  us 
we  must  try  and  improve  the  quality 
of  the  men  we  have  to  deal  with.  A 
little  knowledge  imparted  here  and 
there  takes  but  a moment,  and  if  in- 
sisted upon  goes  quite  a way  in  im- 
proving the  work  that  is  being  done. 

The  master  painter  today  must 


awaken  to  many  things.  The  times 
and  circumstances  with  which  we  are 
confronted  demand  of  us  the  employ- 
ment of  suitable  instruments  to  com- 
bat those  arising  conditions. 

The  word  “master”  should  be  in 
every  case  as  the  word  implies,  not  a 
mere  coincidence.  Let  common  sense 
be  your  guide,  and  although  the  trav- 
eling may  seem  rough  and  unfamiliar, 
still  much  experience  and  knowledge 
will  be  gained,  compensating  you  with 
increased  efficiency,  which  is  the  goal 
we  are  seeking. 


The  convention  gave  Mr.  Gilbert  a 
vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that  he  had  made  a 
note  of  one  thing  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
paper,  “Good  buying  is  profit  taking.” 
From  his  standpoint,  good  buying  did 
not  mean  cheap  buying,  but  buying 
with  common  sense,  always  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  efficiency  of  the  goods 
you  are  buying.  It  is  not  good  judg- 
ment to  buy  colors  at  cut  prices.  If 
you  have  time  to  take  some  of  that 
color  and  find  its  tinting  strength, 
some  other  color  three  or  four  cents 
a pound  more  may  have  double  the 
tinting  strength. 

“ Does  a Good  Reputation  Pay?" 

“To  What  Extent  Does  Reputation 
Pay  the  Master  Painter?”  by  Mr.  Lin- 
gard,  was  the  next  paper  on  the  pro- 
gram. This  paper  is  printed  elsewhere 
as  a separate  article,  with  the  title, 
“Does  a Good  Reputation  Pay  the 
Master  Painter?” 


A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Lingard  for  his  very  good  paper. 

Mr.  Beck  here  introduced  Prof. 
David  D.  Vaughan,  who  spoke  on 

“ American  Ideals" 

Prof.  Vaughan  said  in  part:  “I 

have  chosen  a topic  that  is  a vital 
topic  today,  the  American  Ideal.  We 
hear  a great  deal  of  Americanization. 
All  my  life,  more  or  less,  I have 
worked  with  people  who  came  from 
across  the  water.  I have  found  the 
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For  over  half  a century  we’ve  been  making  good 
paints.  What’s  more,  we’ve  been  making  the  good  paints 
— varnishes,  enamels  and  colors. 

Every  user  of  “F-S”  Products  has  the  assurance  that 
they  possess  to  a high  degree  those  qualities  and  character- 
istics that  guarantee  their  perfect  performance  of  the  par- 
ticular purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Wifi ’{‘136  JVorffi  cJburffi  Street,  ^fiiCadeCpftia  lllillll 


manufacturers  of 


II  Colors  , Paints  and  Wrnishes  Since  1863! 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all”- 


Air  Goes  Everywhere 

A man  with  a Paasche  Air  Brush  can  put 
a proper  finish  on  all  the  hardest-to-get-at 
surfaces  that  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
overlooked  because  almost  impossible  to 
reach  with  a hair  brush. 


Paasche  Air  Brush  Reaches  the  Hard  Places 

These  hard  places  are  covered  surely  and 
thoroughly  with  a Paasche  Air  Brush  at 
amazing  speed . 


1220  W.  Washington  Blvd 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Write  us  today  for  the 
plans  we  have  worked  out 
for  taking  care  of  the 
hard  job. 


Over  thirty 
thousand 
Paasche  Air 
Brushes  in 
daily  use. 
doing  better 
and  faster 
work. 
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utmost  appreciation,  the  utmost  spirit 
of  gratitude  among  them. 

“The  people  of  Europe  think  that 
we  are  a nation  of  money  makers, 
grown  sordid.  Bolshevism  is  an  idea. 
If  Bolshevism  ever  comes  to  America, 
it  won’t  come  from  across  the  water, 
but  ly  the  profiteers.  I always  urge 
men  to  adopt  a program  of  Christian 
ethic.'..  It  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
work  It  pays  people  to  he  square,  if 
they  want  any  more  business  with 
you.  It  pays  us  to  be  square  with 
eveo  one  else.  We  Americans  do 
care  for  something  besides  money.” 

Professor  Vaughan  then  spoke  of 
Truth  as  an  American  ideal,  and  al- 
luded to  the  Pilgrims,  who  sought 
religious  freedom  in  this  country,  and 
to  Washington,  who  was  a traitor  to 
the  British  government,  and  to  others, 
and  continued: 

“I  would  not  advocate  either  heresy 
or  treachery,  but  I would  advocate  in- 
dependent thinking.  The  ordinary 
man  thinks  truth  comes  right  down 
from  heaven  tied  up  in  little  packages. 
Everything  that  has  to  do  with  life 
grows — so  it  is  with  our  appreciation 
of  the  truth.  We  speak  of  sun  time, 
but  clocks  are  not  set  by  the  sun; 
they  are  set  by  the  stars.” 

Professor  Vaughan  then  alluded  to 
chemistry,  and  the  part  it  played  in 
the  war,  and  asked  what  would  be 
the  result  when  the  nine  hundred 
million  Asiatics  learned  the  Christian 
way  of  killing.  He  said:  “It  seems  to 
me  it  is  pretty  near  time  to  take  the 
mass  of  men  seriously.  ‘They  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword.’  We  must  keep  faith  with  the 
soldiers  who  fought  to  end  war.” 

He  touched  upon  the  law  of  growth, 
and  said  that  as  our  fathers  were  mis- 
taken about  many  things,  men  one 
hundred  years  from  now  will  laugh  at 
many  of  our  views.  He  also  said  that 
the  standpatter  is  dangerous,  and  that 
it  is  the  American  independent  vote 
which  holds  the  hope  of  the  nation. 
“The  conservatives  of  this  generation 
are  worshipping  the  men  who  were 
radicals  in  their  day.  Respect  the 
man  who  dares  to  stand  alone  in  spite 
of  the  majority  of  opinion.  Respect 
those  people  who  do  their  own  think- 
ing. 

" Freedom . — Our  fathers  loved  free- 
dom. Without  it  there  would  be  no 
America,  no  United  States,  and  no 
Constitution.  The  First  Amendment 
guarantees  the  right  of  free  speech, 
free  press,  and  free  assemblage.  We 
are  not  free.  We  suffer  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  from  certain 
forms  of  tyranny,  some  rather 
unusual  forms.  We  have  just  touched 
the  edge  of  political  liberty.  During 
the  war,  we  lost  67,800  soldier  boys 
on  the  fields  of  France.  During  the 
same  nineteen  months,  we  lost  200,000 
here  at  home  by  tuberculosis.” 

“ Justice . — The  human  race  has  been 
upon  the  earth  many  thousand  years. 
During  many  centuries  of  the  past, 
we  talked  about  justice.  It  is  only 
last  year  we  allowed  women  to  vote. 
The  function  of  government  is  pri- 
marily business.  We  have  too  many 
illiterates  in  America.  Some  day  we 
are  going  to  give  the  boys  and  girls 
their  rightful  heritage.  I have  seen 
men  and  women  at  the  Morgan  Memo- 
rial, five  deep,  grappling  for  second- 
hand clothing.  There  the  poor  have 
a chance  (without  pauperizing  them- 
selves) to  keep  warm  for  the  winter. 

"Equality. — We  Americans  believe 


in  it.  Our  public  school  is  an  expres- 
sion of  it.  There  isn’t  a man  in  Bos- 
ton rich  enough  to  own  a place  like 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  yet 
the  books  are  as  much  the  poorest 
man’s  as  the  richest  man’s. 

"Fraternity  of  Brotherhood. — We 
have  a few  men  in  Washington  who 
would  like  us  to  adopt  the  German 
watchword,  ‘America  uber  Alles.’  So 
sure  as  Germany  went  to  her  doom  for 
that  motto,  just  so  sure  would  America. 
We  believe  in  brotherhood,  as  perhaps 
no  other  nation  on  God's  footstool. 

“I  come  to  the  last  ideal,  that  of 
Service.  We  are  really  putting  new 
emphasis  on  this  word  ‘service.’  We 
used  to  peddle  wooden  nutmegs  and 
get  away  with  it.  Now  the  watch- 
word is,  ‘Lose  the  sale  if  you  have  to, 
but  keep  the  customer.’  The  only  way 
to  do  business  is  to  do  it  on  the  square 
— in  other  words,  to  give  service.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  Americans  have 
no  use  for  a parasite.  The  real  badge 
in  nobility  has  been  the  badge  of 
service. 

“Take  these  six  ideals  with  you. 
Our  boys  in  France  were  willing  to 
die  for  these  six  American  ideals.” 

Mr.  Wall. — The  remarks  of  Profes- 
sor Vaughan  and  Brothers  Lingard  on 
“Reputation”  and  Gilbert  on  “Common 
Sense  and  Efficiency”  all  run  in  par- 
allel lines.  Efficiency  links  itself  up 
to  reputation.  Since  thirty-one  years 
ago,  when  we  first  met  at  the  American 
House,  to  the  present  day,  the  idea 
of  the  men  who  formed  this  associa- 
tion was  not  to  glorify  themselves  or 
to  exploit  their  ideas,  but  to  give 
service  to  their  fellows.  The  best 
citizen  is  the  man  who  gives  service. 
The  great  Master  of  men  girded  him- 
self with  a towel  and  washed  the 
apostles’  feet.  Give  service,  do  some- 
thing to  help  along,  and  then  we  will 
be  a society  worthy  of  the  name. 

Mr.  Beck  announced  that  out  of  re- 
spect to  Charles  Miller,  of  the  firm  of 
Gould  & Cutler,  who  had  died  sud- 
denly, their  booth  would  be  closed 
during  the  convention,  and  moved 
that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to 
send  a letter  of  sympathy  to  the  firm 
and  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Miller. 
Adopted. 

President  Clark  announced  that  if 
new  members  wanted  to  secure  the 
State  society  button,  same  could  be 
had  of  the  secretary  at  $1  each. 


Third  Session 

W ednesday  Morning,  Jan.  11 

International  Secretary  - Treasurer 
A.  H.  McGhan  was  introduced  by 
President  Clark,  and  said  in  part:  “I 

was  yesterday  at  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Convention  at  York,  and  there 
met  our  International  President,  Mr. 
Phinnemore,  who  desired  me  to  con- 
vey his  very  best  wishes.  It  seems 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  vre  should 
have  these  conventions  at  such  similar 
dates.  There  is  also  a similar  conven- 
tion at  Des  Moines.  1 am  very  pleased 
to  be  with  you,  gentlemen.  I can  only 
stay  with  you  during  the  day,  as  to- 
morrow I have  an  appointment  with 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, in  New  York  City.  A little 
later  in  the  day,  I would  like  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  exact  purposes  of  my 
visit.” 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all’-^yK^/ 


Question  Box 

The  Question  Box  was  opened,  and 
the  following  questions  read:  “Can 

you  guarantee  flat  wall  finish  against 
chipping,  peeling,  and  flaking?” 

Mr.  Beck — I think  the  simple  an- 
swer to  that  is  No.  I don’t  see  that  a 
man  can  guarantee  another  man’s 
goods.  We  don’t  know  what  a man 
puts  into  the  can,  even  if  he  has  a 
formula  on  the  can. 

Mr.  Feeley — A good  deal  is  due  to 
the  way  it  is  used.  Some  men  will 
use  it  as  the  manufacturer  will  tell 
them.  Some  will  use  it  according  to 
their  best  judgment.  I am  not  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  flat  finishes — any  of 
them  that  I have  seen  in  my  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Whigelt  of  New  York  said  that 
flat  finishes  could  not  be  guaranteed 
from  peeling  or  cracking  or  chipping. 

The  second  question:  “What  is  the 

way  to  finish  a parquet  floor,  black 
walnut  and  oak?” 

Mr.  Cate  said  he  would  recommend 
a paste  filler. 

Mr.  Wall  said  it  was  best  to  put  but 
one  sort  of  filler  on  the  floor.  If  there 
were  large  surfaces  of  walnut,  he 
thought  he  would  try  to  fix  a walnut 
filler,  and  then  a coat  of  shellac  to 
prevent  over-lapping  of  one  filler  into 
the  other.  It  would  be  safer  to  make 
a fairly  light  filler  and  fill  the  whole 
floor  very  thin,  not  a walnut  filler. 
Finish  in  shellac. 

Mr.  Feeley  said  that  the  best  and 
easiest  way  is  to  give  an  extra  coat  or 
two  of  shellac.  It  is  impossible  to  use 
one  filler  for  black  walnut  and  a light- 
er filler  for  another  wood.  Use  shellac. 

The  third  question:  “What  should 

a painter  do  when  he  meets  with  the 
following  clause:  Painter  to  be  re- 

sponsible for  the  use  of  improper 
materials  and  application,  and  at  an 
improper  time?” 

Mr.  Roberts — There  is  only  one  thing 
to  do,  and  that  is  throw  it  back  on  the 
owner  or  architect.  In  a house  we  are 
finishing,  the  architect  calls  for  the 
woodwork  to  be  slightly  stained  with 
potash,  and  then  filled  with  a white 
filler,  and  no  color  added.  When  I 
read  the  specifications  I said  to  the 
general  contractor:  “I  don’t  propose 
to  follow  the  specification.  Those 
rooms  are  very  expensive,  and  if  I 
treat  them  in  that  manner  I shall  ruin 
the  wood.  I will  get  a sample  of 
wood  he  requires  and  I will  furnish 
the  method  and  guarantee  to  give  re- 
sults.” 

I got  the  sample  and  submitted  it 
to  the  supervising  architect,  who  in- 
sisted on  his  own  method.  The 
painter  expected  to  do  improper  work 
ought  to  protest  before  going  on  with 
the  work,  so  he  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  Houston. — My  experience  is  that 
the  architect  when  he  writes  a speci- 
fication is  doing  it  more  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  good  work  than 
with  the  wording.  Every  time  I have 
taken  it  up  with  the  architect,  he  has 
talked  things  over,  and  told  me  that 
all  he  wanted  was  a well  finished  job. 

Secretary  Christensen. — This  ques- 
tion does  not  say  the  architect  speci- 
fied any  special  material,  simply  speci- 
fied improper  material  used  at  an 
improper  time.  If  materials  are 
specified,  we  always  made  a rule  to 
get  if  possible  a guarantee  from  the 
manufacturer.  If  he  refuses  to  give 
a guarantee,  we  tell  the  architect,  and 
ask  him  if  the  manufacturer  refuses, 
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Through  the  use  of  the  SPRACO 
Method,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying cuts,  interior  work  during 
the  winter  months  is  made  very 
profitable.  The  experience  of  many  leading  painters  and  business  institu- 
tions positively  proves  the  above  statement. 


AN  EXAMPLE 

* [“I  am  proud  to  see  the  work  that  has  been  done  with  your  machines  at  the 
Royal  Mills — 60  to  66  gallons  of  paint  for  two  (2)  painters  for  a day’s  work.  Could 
have  done  better — some  machinery  in  way  of  painters.  The  big  weave  mill  just 
finished  was  a 3 coat  job,  ceilings  and  side  walls,  Rice’s  Mill  White  and  Egg  Shell 
Gloss  being  used. 

“What  I have  learned  I will  gladly  tell  others  that  are  interested.”] 


SPRACO 


PORTABLE 

PNEUMATIC 


PAINTING 
EQUIPMENT 

Modern  Painting 
Requires 

Up-to-Date  Equipment 


* The  above  is  from  one  of  our  customers.  Copy  of  this  letter  sent  on  request. 


The  SPRACO  Method  expedites  the  work — saves  time — saves  labor — keeps  down  overhead  and  produces  a better  job. 
The  possibilities  of  SPRACO  Equipment  are  many  and  varied — write  now  for  Bulletin  P-58,  and  state  your  require- 
ments— this  will  enable  us  to  suggest  the  proper  equipment  for  your  work. 


SPRAY  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  also  of 

Spraco  Cooling  Ponds,  Air  Washers,  Spraco  Nozzles, 
Vaughan  Flow  Meters,  Etc. 


SATISFACTION  and  PROFITS 

are  insured  the  handlers  of  the  Munns  Quality  Line,  a line  backed  by  thirty- 
three  years  of  practical  experience  and  constant  manufacture. 

Buy  our  well  advertised  and  manufactured  brands. 

MUNNS  QUALITY  WATER  CALCIMINE 
MERITO  WATER  KALSOMINE 
ROCKWHITE  and  SUNRAY  COLD  WATER  PAINTS 
HERCULENE  EXTERIOR  WATER  PAINT 
MUNNS  WALL  SIZE  TfirstEcoater 

Prompt  deliveries  from  our  Chicago  and  Brooklyn  Plants  giving  customers  the 
advantage  of  short  freight  rates. 

Write  at  once  for  our  big  1922  Business  Proposition. 

E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  CO. 

2834  So.  Loomis  St.,  Chicago,  111.  217  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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how  can  we  guarantee  it?  Many  times 
inferior  goods  specified  have  been 
changed  by  this  method. 

The  fourth  question : “What  can  be 

done  to  restore  the  finish  on  new 
enameled  iron  gratings  that  have  be- 
gun to  rust?” 

Mr.  Cornell  said  he  had  a job  where 
finished  enameled  steel  gratings  were 
supplied  by  the  builder.  At  the  first 
rain,  rust  spots  appeared  in  the  grat- 
ings, and  in  a few  months  they  are 
one  bed  of  rust. 

Mr.  Feeley  said  that  the  only  way 
is  to  clean  off  anything  loose,  touch 
up  with  red  lead,  and  give  a coat  of 
lead.  Never  use  asphaltum.  Finish 
gratings  with  lead,  and  then  put  on 
a good  coat  of  dark  green. 

Trade  School  Per  Capita 

The  question  of  paying  $1  per  capita 
toward  the  cost  of  the  text  book  for 
trade  schools  having  been  referred  by 
the  Executive  Board  to  the  State  con- 
vention, this  matter  was  taken  up. 
Secretary  Christensen  read  the  letters 
he  had  received  from  Secretary-Treas- 
urer McGhan  and  others  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Wall. — These  communications 

are  along  the  lines  of  preparing  a book 
to  be  used  as  a text  book  for  all  trade 
schools,  and  come  with  the  authority 
of  the  International.  The  book  can- 
not be  printed  without  money.  Other 
associations  are  contributing.  There- 
fore, I move  that  $1  per  capita  be 
contributed  by  the  State  society.  The 
motion  was  voted  unanimously. 

Secretary  McGhan  spoke  at  length: 
I thank  you  very  much.  You  will  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  something 
in  the  nature  of  a text  book  to  stab- 
ilize the  industry,  and  provide  some 
unanimity,  in  order  that  we  may  get 
workmen.  Boys  coming  in  may  be 
better  than  men  we  have.  Our  trade 
is  in  a deplorable  condition. 

The  term  Vocational  Training  is  so 
wide  it  is  hard  to  confine  yourself  to 
trade  schools  or  teaching  necessary  to 
our  own  particular  craft.  Yet  we 
have  little  patience  and  little  interest 
in  the  wide  question  of  general  voca- 
tional training;  handling  it  under  that 
phase  there  is  danger  of  losing  energy 
and  effort,  continued  Mr.  McGhan. 

In  regard  to  the  public  schools,  can 
vocational  training  be  applied  to  a 
system  of  twenty-seven  million  people? 
The  Federal  Government  at  Washing- 
ton does  not  govern  the  school  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States,  and  in 
order  to  incorporate  vocational  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tackle  every  town  or  city  in 
th$  United  States.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  incorporate  it  in  the  public 
school  system. 

A year  ago  there  were  2,000  shops  in 
Chicago.  If  there  were  only  500,  and 
each  kept  the  two  boys  the  unions 
allow,  there  should  be  1,000  apprentice 
boys  in  Chicago.  There  is  a trade  school 
conducted  by  the  journeymen’s  union, 
and  every  apprentice  is  compelled  to 
spend  one  day  a week  in  the  trade 
school.  I found  only  36  boys  there, 
who  sat  at  desks  with  paper  and  large 
pieces  of  chalk.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  the  academical  or  theoretical 
side,  but  with  getting  boys  into  our 
trade,  and  getting  better  mechanics. 

“The/  advertising  campaigns  come 
in  to  a greater  extent  than  you  think, 
and  cause  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
consumption  and  application  of  paints. 
The  Paint  Manufacturers  Association 


were  requested  by  tbe  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign  to  double  their  sub- 
scriptions. A great  many  subscrip- 
tions were  doubled,  and  unqualified 
satisfaction  with  the  Save  the  Surface 
was  expressed  by  the  manufacturers, 
with  the  conviction  that  you  can  look 
for  a whale  of  a business  next  year. 

The  Save  the  Surface  Campaign 
has  never  permitted  itself  to  localize. 
Its  publicity  efforts  are  devoted  to 
periodicals  with  nation-wide  circula- 
tion. Last  year  $165,000  was  spent. 

Mr.  McGhan  presented  a brief  de- 
scription of  his  trip  to  the  Coast,  in 
the  interests  of  the  trade  school. 

“Briefly,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  con- 
dition that  exists  throughout  the 
United  States.  Vocational  training  is 
an  accepted  fact  among  the  people — 
educators  and  others — in  the  United 
States,  but  you  will  never  get  any 
benefit  until  you  have  applied  it  to 
your  own  craft.  How  can  you  bring 
it  to  its  logical  conclusion?  The  duty 
upon  us  is  to  put  in  printed  form  a 
text  book  that  will  stabilize  the  in- 
dustry, lay  the  trade  out  as  well  as 
we  can  to  the  boy  coming  in  to  our 
industry. 

“All  of  the  boys  will  not  come 
through  the  trade  school.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  little  hamlets 
where  the  boy  works  at  painting,  and 
after  going  as  far  as  he  can,  doesn’t 
know  anything  further  than  the  needs 
of  a one  or  two  story  cottage.  We, 
the  International  Association,  are  the 
fountain  head,  that  should  provide  the 
written  formula  as  nearly  as  we  can 
make  it — the  curriculum — and  give  it 
to  the  school  teacher. 

“If  the  manufacturers  are  spending 
a quarter  of  a million  dollars  a year 
in  advertising,  it  will  simply  cause 
the  painting  business  to  be  more  than 
doubled  in  the  next  three  or  four 
years.  What  are  we  going  to  do  for 
them,  unless  we  exhibit  more  activity 
in  trying  to  get  the  men?  They  say: 
‘We  are  got  going  to  stop  an  instant. 
We  are  going  to  make  and  sell  more 
paint.  We  can’t  let  our  plants  lie 
idle,  and  be  governed  by  a misdirected 
number  of  journeymen  or  master 
painters.’ 

Questions  were  asked  by  several 
members  about  the  use  to  be  made  of 
the  book,  and  Secretary  McGhan  an- 
swered them. 

Mr.  Beck  said:  “If  you  understood 

this  matter  as  clearly  as  Mr.  McGhan 
does,  you  would  go  into  it  with  both 
feet.  We  continually  complain  about 
not  having  workmen.  There  has 
never  been  any  practical  method  pur- 
sued, and  now  this  looks  on  the  face 
of  it  as  the  proper  course.  At  the 
beginning  of  it  I was  somewhat  op- 
posed, but  now  I am  heartily  in  favor 
of  it. 

“Going  on  from  the  educational 
problem,  I want  to  come  to  the  insur- 
ance question.  Every  man  in  our 
State  and  our  jurisdiction  has  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  join  our  State 
compensation  insurance.  There  is  go- 
ing to  be  a saving  to  the  man  who 
does  not  do  a large  business.  It  is 
necessary  for  him  to  carry  compensa- 
tion. You  can  not  go  before  your  client 
with  any  better  advertising  than  to 
tell  that  you  are  protecting  his  in- 
terests by  carrying  compensation  in- 
surance.” 

After  reviewing  the  matter  of  in- 
spection of  rigging,  Mr.  Morse  said  that 
up  to  this  time  not  a single  insurance 
company  had  offered  to  co-operate  with 


the  society.  He  could  see  a saving  in 
his  own  case  of  about  $115.  He  ad- 
vised all  members  of  the  State  society 
to  take  out  policies  in  the  new  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Beck. — It  remains  with  the  in- 
dividual, if  he  wants  to  become  a 
member  of  our  State  Society  Insurance 
Co.,  or  stay  out.  Take  advantage  of  it. 
This  is  not  an  experiment,  it  is  a 
fact.  Other  States  are  saving  40  to 
50  per  cent,  and  we  are  going  to  do 
the  same,  and  I hope  more. 

Life  Insurance  Proposition 

Your  Insurance  Committee  further 
recommends  that  either  a life  insur- 
ance or  death  benefit  feature  be  added 
to  the  benefits  of  membership,  went  on 
Mr.  Beck.  This  will  require  a consti- 
tutional amendment.  The  proposal  is 
that  by  adding  $2  per  year  to  our 
per  capita  tax,  payable  in  advance  and 
at  once,  all  members  will  be  entitled 
to  $100  from  the  society’s  benefit  fund 
at  death,  with  the  condition  that  this 
benefit  will  be  increased  to  $200  after 
the  third  year,  and  a possibility  that 
it  may  be  increased  to  $250  after  the 
sixth  year  of  payment.  It  will  call 
for  $2,000,  to  be  taken  from  the  treas- 
ury and  placed  in  a benefit  fund,  in 
order  that  we  may  meet  any  unfore- 
seen contingency,  rather  than  rely  on 
additional  payments.  By  adding  $5.50 
we  can  be  insured  in  a regular  life 
insurance  company,  for  $500. 

Mr.  Morse  moved  that  a committee 
of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to 
look  into  the  matter  of  life  insurance, 
to  see  if  it  is  feasible,  and  then  report 
back  to  the  Executive  Board  for  rati- 
fication. Passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wall,  it  was  re- 
solved that  a committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
the  society.  The  following  committee 
was  appointed:  William  E.  Wall,  John 
J.  Haley,  John  Lingard. 


Fourth  Session 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  Jan.  11 

The  Educational  Session  opened 
with  a paper  by  Vice  President  Kelley, 
on 

The  Apprenticeship  Problem 

Henry  B.  Kelley 

EVERY  TRADE  or  industry  which  is 
manned  by  workmen  who  are  in- 
efficient and  untrained  is  burdened  in 
its  advancement  and  in  its  standing 
in  the  community  by  this  inefficiency. 
And  when  our  trade  educates  its  work- 
ers to  the  ability  to  carry  through 
each  job  with  intelligence,  celerity 
and  tastefulness,  this  ability  will  bene- 
fit the  workman,  the  employer,  and  the 
public. 

A large  percentage  of  our  youth, 
upon  leaving  school  life  at  a tender 
age,  embark  upon  a career  of  work 
at  some  occupation.  Often — yes,  usu- 
ally— they  are  dropped  into  a job  by 
chance,  and  drifting  along  without 
further  initiative,  become  workers  at 
an  occupation  they  never  can  thor- 
oughly master  for  lack  of  education. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Tigert  says  that  the  average  man,  as 
he  carried  his  education  through  life, 
is  seldom  beyond  the  sixth  grade  of 
education,  and  that  only  65  per  cent, 
of  the  children  of  school  age  remain 
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to  that  age  for  an  education.  The 
boy  who  enters  our  trade  by  no  means 
demeans  himself,  as  it  is  a trade 
which  if  followed  up  in  the  finer 
branches  will  take  much  ability  and 
receive  good  compensation. 

It  is  a prevalent  custom  nowadays, 
among  educators  and  others,  to  check 
up  on  the  old  system  and  prevailing 
methods  of  education  and  try  to  im- 
prove them.  Our  International  Trade 
School  Committee  has  done  this  re- 
cently, and  found  that  some  schools 
have  proved  unsuccessful  because  we 
were  trying  to  make  decorators  of  all 
the  boys,  when  only  a small  percent- 
age are  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
talent. 

This  takes  a long  time  and  is  there- 
fore expensive.  Now  the  idea  is  to 
make  first  a well  equipped  and  efficient 
house  painter  and  then  if  he  has  the 
talent,  industry  and  ambition,  he  may 
study  further  in  decoration,  graining, 
lettering,  etc.  Certainly  the  best  way 
to  learn  is  through  organized  and 
properly  directed  study,  supplemented 
by  practical  job  work. 

It  is  said  that  the  old  apprenticeship 
system  is  dead,  but  under  that  system 
a boy  never  became  a finished  work- 
man without  trade  school  instruction 
or  other  study. 

Answers  to  Questionnaire 

Wishing  to  get  the  views  of  our 
members  on  the  subject,  a question- 
naire was  sent  out  by  our  committee. 
There  were  22  satisfactory  answers,  of 
which  the  average  is  as  follows: 

For  a boy  of  16  entering  our  trade 
and  taking  a school  and  shop  instruc- 
tion, it  being  presumed  that  the  hoy 
is  willing  and  intelligent,  the  instruc- 
tion being  limited  to  plain  painting 
processes  and  mixing  colors: 

1.  How  long  a period  of  trade  school 
instruction  is  necessary?  Average  an- 
swers, 7 y5  months. 

(Note — As  the  law  requires  time 
devoted  to  co-relative  work,  this  would 
extend  to  10  months.) 

2.  Period  of  shop  and  job  working 
experience?  18  months. 

3.  During  working,  what  percentage 
of  the  standard  wage  should  he  re- 
ceive? Average,  41  per  cent.;  favorite 
arrangement  being  25-50-75  per  cent. 

4.  Suggest  means  of  keeping  boy  to 
obligations.  Bonding  the  boy  or  his 
parents,  or  holding  back  10  per  cent, 
until  finish  of  period;  paying  a bonus, 
vacation,  square  deal,  big  brother 
treatment. 

With  these  22  answers,  15  were  will- 
ing to  take  apprentices. 

An  important  consideration  is  the 
age  of  the  boy  and  his  natural  ability, 
but  it  seems  that  even  a shorter  term 
of  intensive  instruction  with  a bright 
boy  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  a 
good  workman. 

An  interesting  feature  which  recom- 
mends our  trade  is  the  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  of  longev- 
ity in  various  trades.  The  painter’s 
trade  is  listed  as  a little  above  the 
average  age  of  longevity,  being  48 y2 
years.  Bookkeepers  are  listed  as  36, 
and  farmers  as  58  years. 


Mr.  Kelley’s  paper  was  received  with 
a vote  of  thanks. 

This  was  followed  by  an  interesting 
and  instructive  paper  by  Miss  Susan 
J.  Ginn,  director  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance, Boston  public  schools,  which 
was  illustrated  by  charts. 


Vocational  Trend  of  Boys 
Leaving  School 

Susan  J.  Ginn 

THE  SETTING  APART  of  a portion 
of  the  program  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  this  society  for  an  educa- 
tional session  is  truly  significant.  It 
gives  evidence  that  an  important 
organization  such  as  this  is  abreast 
of  the  times.  It  gives  further  evidence 
of  the  recognition  of  the  great  need 
of  closer  co-operation  between  the  in- 
dustries in  our  community  and  the 
schools,  which  are  likely  to  furnish 
most  of  the  recruits  for  these  same 
industries. 

Unless  one  comes  to  understand  the 
other,  in  a more  complete  fashion  than 
in  the  past,  our  great  structure  known 
as  society  is  going  to  fail  in  one  of 
its  most  important  phases — namely, 
that  of  service,  and  the  joy  of  service. 
Industry  has  recognized  this,  and  has 
made  some  progress  in  expressing  its 
interest  in  the  preparation  of  the  in- 
dividual for  the  job  he  is  employed 
to  fill.  The  school  has  recognized  it 
by  introducing  vocational  guidance 
into  its  system.  But  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done  along  both  lines. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I was 
glad  to  accept  the  invitation  of  your 
vice  president  to  appear  here  today 
to  contribute  a little,  perhaps,  for 
your  thought  and  consideration,  but 
to  carry  away  more  which  may  be  of 
service  in  advising  the  boys  about 
what  should  be  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  fascinating  of  trades. 

My  own  interest  in  the  painting 
trade  dates  back  to  my  childhood, 
when  I recall  sitting  on  a roll  of  car- 
pet, with  a younger  brother,  while  he 
plied  the  artist  at  work  upon  the  walls 
with  all  sorts  of  questions — all  the 
time  intently  watching  his  every  move. 
I use  the  word  “artist”  advisedly.  He 
was  truly  that.  He  was  not  only  an 
expert  in  the  selection  and  mixing  of 
colors,  but  he  literally  drew  the  de- 
sign for  the  border  which  was,  to 
appear  at  the  top  of  the  painted  wall. 

In  this  intensely  practical  age,  with 
its  ready-made  this  and  ready-made 
that,  with  its  canned  foods  and  canned 
paints,  are  we  not  losing  some  of  the 
art  of  painting,  even  though  we  may 
be  gaining  in  the,  science  of  the  trade? 
Is  not  this  something  to  be  regretted, 
and  has  it  not  something  to  do  with 
the  present  attitude  toward  painting 
as  a trade? 

(At  this  point  the  speaker  called 
attention  to  a series  of  charts  which 
indicated  the  kinds  of  employment 
preferred  by  graduates  from  six  gen- 
eral high  schools  of  the  city  in  June, 
1921.  Professional,  business  and 
clerical  service  showed  a decided  pre- 
ponderance. Of  336  graduates,  only 
19  elected  to  follow  the  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industries,  none 
of  them  painting.)  ' , 

Objections  to  the  Trade 

These  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows:— 1.  Hazards.  2.  Lack  of  steady 
employment.  3.  “Catch-it-as-you-can” 
method  of  learning  the  painting  busi- 
ness today.  4.  Length  of  apprentice- 
ship. 5.  Meager  education  required. 
6.  Poor  pay  for  apprentices. 

1.  Hazards. — These  are  subdivided: — - 
A,  Dangers  to  health  from  lead  and 
other  poisons.  B,  Dangers  from  con- 
stant or  monotonous  use  of  shoulder, 


wrist  and  knee.  C,  Dangers  from  ac- 
cidents as  a result  of  defective  rig- 
ging, etc. 

Whether  you  agree  with  the  old  or 
some  of  the  new  ideas  in  reference  to 
lead  poisoning,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  it  is  considered  by  authorities  as 
a hazard.  Let  me  read  from  some  of 
these. 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Twelfth 
Biennial  General  Assembly  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers  of  America: — “The 
local  has  for  many  years  kept  a record 
of  the  prevalence  of  disease,  the  rates 
of  mortality,  and  also  the  rate  of  un- 
employment of  its  members.  The  Gen- 
eral Executive  Board  thought  it  worth 
while  to  have  that  information  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Brotherhood,  believing 
the  same  rate  of  mortality  and  the 
same  degree  of  prevalence  of  disease 
and  the  same  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment probably  exist  throughout  the  en- 
tire organization. 

“In  transmitting  to  you  this  report 
covering  health  conditions  among  the 
painters,  I have  aimed  to  establish 
four  points  that,  in  my  opinion,  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  our  craft, 
viz: — ■ 

“1.  That  the  trade  of  painting  is  of 
a very  hazardous  nature,  both  as  re- 
gards industrial  accidents  and  occupa- 
tional diseases. 

“2.  That  much  could  be  done  to  alle- 
viate these  conditions  by  greater  atten- 
tion to  health  matters,  by  adoption 
and  enforcement  of  proper  working 
rules,  and  by  securing  Federal  and 
State  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  of  the  industrial  workers. 

“3.  That  the  great  need  of  our  mem- 
bership — officers  included  — is  more 
education  regarding  trade  hygiene, 
economic  organization,  and  a more 
general  understanding  of  the  influence 
of  political  and  social  activities  on  in- 
dustrial conditions. 

1 i.  That  the  gathering  and  presenta- 
tion of  statistical  facts  and  figures  that 
can  easily  be  understood  and  easily 
verified  is  prerequisite  for  any  im- 
provement along  lines  suggested.” 

From  “Mortality  from  Respiratory 
Diseases  in  Dusty  Trades,”  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics: — “The  hygiene  of  the  paint- 
ers’ trade  has  been  reported  upon  with 
admirable  completeness,  but  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  industrial  poisoning, 
by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  in  Bulletin 
120  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  importance  of  dust  as  a cause  of 
lead  poisoning  is  emphasized  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  it  being  stated  that  British 
experiments  show  that  lead  enters  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  and  even 
penetrates  the  capillaries,  thus  reach- 
ing the  blood  stream.  She  refers  to 
German  authorities  as  holding  that  ‘if 
any  lead  is  absorbed  through  the  re- 
spiratory tract,  it  must  be  small  in 
amount,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the 
breathing  of  lead  dust  causes  poison- 
ing, this  is  not  because  the  lead 
reaches  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  be- 
cause it  is  caught  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and 
swallowed.’ 

“Lehmann,  a German  authority,  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  ‘the  great 
bulk  of  the  inhaled  dust  finds  its  way 
into  the  stomach  and  not  into  the 
lungs.’  It  is  said  that  the  dust  lodges 
on  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane,  and  that  the  dust-laden 
secretions  are  then  swallowed.  It  is 
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estimated  that  at  most  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  dust  reaches  the  lungs. 
Soluble  dusts  are  easily  absorbed,  and 
the  conclusion  is  advanced  that,  irre- 
spective of  the  theory  accepted,  ‘there 
is  no  question  that  poisoning  takes 
place  more  rapidly  the  dustier  the  oc- 
cupation, and  therefore  those  parts  of 
the  painter’s  trade  that  are  accom- 
panied by  dust  production  are  the  most 
dangerous’.” 

These  observations  hear  directly 
upon  the  broader  question  of  increased 
liability  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in 
consequence  of  metallic  or  mineral 
dust  inhalation.  The  importance  of 
lead  poisoning  in  paint  manufacture 
and  the  painter’s  trade  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  limited  consideration 
which  has  been  given  to  the  equally 
important  question  of  a possibly  en- 
hanced liability  to  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. 

(Other  quotations  included  three 
typical  cases  of  lead  poisoning  among 
painters,  as  presented  by  the  Indus- 
trial Clinic  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  a report  of  the 
action  taken  at  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  Geneva,  which 
has  been  previously  published  in  The 
Painters  Magazine.) 

2.  Lack  of  Steady  Employment  — 
“Unemployment  is  an  economic  prob- 
lem that  will  be  solved  only  through  a 
high  order  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship,” says  E.  F.  Gay  in  a recent 
article  on  unemployment. 

The  ever-present  fear  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  fear  of  irregular  employ- 
ment, strike  into  the  heart  of  the 
individual  worker  as  perhaps  nothing 
else  does.  Whiting  Williams  made 
this  strong  point  in  his  address,  tell- 
ing of  his  experiences  as  a worker 
with  men  in  various  trades.  Is  it  not 
time  that  cycles  of  industrial  depres- 
sion, fluctuation  of  employment 
(seasonal  or  otherwise),  continual 
improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  pro- 
duction, new  inventions,  progress  in 
organization,  etc.,  be  carefully  studied 
with  this  in  view? 

Labor  turnover  has  been  somewhat 
lessened  because  of  the  cost  to  the 
employer.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
private  enterprise  or  business,  better 
organization,  better  co-operative  meth- 
ods in  industry  as  a whole,  more 
intelligent  planning  to  bring  about 
regularization  of  industrial  processes 
— all  these  should  steady  employment. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  un- 
employment insurance  for  the  relief 
and  prevention  of  unemployment.  From 
the  standpoint  of  public  authorities, 
should  not  public  works  be  so  planned 
that  in  the  poor  years  and  slack  sea- 
sons these  might  absorb,  like  a sponge, 
the  reserves  of  private  employment, 
and  again  set  them  free  with  the  re- 
turn of  prosperity  in  private  business? 

It  is  strange,  but  no  less  true,  that 
in  times  of  prosperity  labor  has  no 
fear  of  unemployment,  and  therefore 
lets  up  on  the  job.  In  hard  times, 
however,  so-called  efficiency  appears, 
thus  presenting  a paradox.  In  good 
times,  when  production  is  short,  labor 
is  slow.  In  hard  times,  when  there  is 
a surplus  of  production,  labor  works 
hard.  Should  not  the  fear  of  unem- 
ployment be  superseded  by  hope  and 
security? 

It  has  been  stated  in  some  quarters 
that  a certain  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary  among 
painters  in  order  that  they  may  re- 
cuperate from  the  hazards  to  which 


they  have  been  exposed.  Again  it  is 
recognized  that  the  painting  trade  is 
a permanent  one  in  spite  of  its  irregu- 
larity. Painting  is  a necessity  as  a 
protection  and  preservation  of  prop- 
erty. Nevertheless,  the  periods  of 
idleness  are  not  conducive  to  happi- 
ness with  many  types  of  men. 

3.  “Catch-It-As-You^Can." — The  pres- 
ent method  of  learning  the  painting 
trade  is  not  likely  to  attract  the  young 
man  of  promise.  He  knows  too  well 
that  the  little  he  may  pick  up  from 
observation  could  easily  be  obtained 
in  a short  time  of  concentrated  study 
in  a trade  school.  There  seems  to  be 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  trade  to 
train  the  young  man.  The  master 
painter  and  the  foreman  have  not 
the  time  to  give  to  it,  and  the  journey- 
man is  not  inclined  to  be  of  service. 
The  recruits  are  likely  to  have  to 
come  from  the  drifters,  or  from  for- 
eign shores. 

4.  Length  of  Apprenticeship. — No 
young  man  today  is  prepared  to  give 
up  three  or  four  years  to  a term  of 
apprenticeship.  If  he  has  that  time 
to  spare,  he  is  the  type  that  is  likely 
to  give  it  to  a college  course  to  fit 
himself  for  a profession. 

5.  Meager  Education  Required. — 
Again  the  fact  that  authorities  state 
that  only  a common  school  education 
is  required  leads  one  to  question  the 
value  of  the  trade.  A discrepancy 
occurs  here  in  so  much  that  the  boy 
has  the  required  education,  but  not 
the  required  age  for  entrance  into  the 
trade,  leaving  a gap  which  must  be 
bridged  in  some  way. 

6.  Poor  Pay  for  Apprentices  is  an- 
other difficulty  in  the  way.  Within  a 
few  days  two  promising  boys,  inter- 
ested in  learning  the  trade,  refused  to 
enter  because  they  were  only  offered 
$6  a week  to  start.  This  is  consid- 
erably below  the  average  wage  for 
the  fourteen  to  sixteen-year-old  boy  at 
the  present  time.  “Opportunities  for 
advancement”  is  no  drawing  card  at 
this  point.  The  boy  needs  a living 
wage,  or  something  near  a living  wage 
to  begin. 

Horn  These  Objections  Can  Be  Met 

The  best  way  to  meet  objections  is 
to  remove  them. 

“Be  ye  seekers  after  truth.”  Is  it 
not  our  duty  to  assist  and  support 
every  effort  being  made  by  authorities 
in  the  study  of  industrial  medicine  in 
order  that  health  hazards  may  be  dis- 
covered and  removed?  If  need  be, 
such  organizations  as  this  might  even 
finance  some  plan  for  research  work. 
Let  us  remember  that  in  the  long  run 
any  industry  can  be  successful  in  a 
true  sense  when  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  conducted  are  right  both 
from  a humanitarian  as  well  as  a 
utilitarian  point  of  view. 

I am  of  the  conviction  that  painting 
should  be  near  the  head  of  the  build- 
ing and  allied  trades.  I am  further  of 
the  opinion  that  the  schools  can  help 
you  put  it  there.  Boston  is  awaiting 
school  room  space  to  introduce  it  into 
the  Boston  Trade  School.  Short-unit 
courses  are  at  present  being  consid- 
ered for  the  Continuation  School. 

Whatever  the  schools  may  attempt 
in  this  line,  your  assistance  is  needed 
in  making  the  work  a success.  The 
Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  is 
ready  and  anxious  to  assist  this  body 
in  restoring  the  trade  to  the  place  it 
should  rightfully  hold  in  both  the  field 
of  art  and  science. 


International  Secretary  McGhan 
congratulated  Miss  Ginn,  and  said 
that  in  his  estimation  the  society  owed 
her  more  than  a vote  of  thanks.  She 
had  simply  said  what  had  been  told 
him  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
by  educators  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wall. — Our  duty  is  to  bring 
about,  if  we  can,  a system  of  trade 
education  in  conjunction  with  the 
public  school  system.  It  is  absolutely 
true  that  the  apprenticeship  system 
is  not  producing  workmen  today. 
Money  is  a large  factor  in  the  case, 
with  the  help  of  vocational  training, 
to  advance  the  cause  of  training  for 
the  hands  as  well  as  the  head. 

W.  Standley  Parker,  of  the  Boston 
Building  Congress,  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Beck,  and  gave  an  address  on 

“ Co-operation  in  the  Building 
Industry ’ 

Perhaps  I might  have  termed  my 
subject  in  a slang  way,  “What  Is  the 
Use?”  said  the  speaker.  The  me- 
chanic, with  the  tendency  to  level 
wages,  sees  himself  working  side  by 
side  with  the  less  skilful  man,  getting 
the  same  as  he  is  getting,  and  says, 
“What  is  the  use?”  There  is  a gene- 
ral tendency  to  level  down,  because 
you  cannot  level  up.  Wages,  employ- 
ment, conditions  of  work,  etc.,  bring 
about  a steady  pressure  from  one  point 
of  view  or  another. 

The  contractor  says,  “What  is  the 
use?  The  owner  doesn’t  seem  partic- 
ularly to  care.  He  adds  something 
to  burden  the  cost  of  the  building — 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Material  men  say,  “What  is 
the  use?  Why  should  we  try  to  fight 
active  competition  to  reduce  our 
profits?”  So  they  have  luncheon  clubs 
and  other  pleasant  methods  of  regu- 
lating their  business.  The  owner  again 
pays  the  bill.  The  architect  is  more 
or  less  powerless;  he  hasn’t  the  re- 
sponsibility or  control  of  labor,  hasn’t 
any  active  part  in  the  agreements  be- 
tween contractor  and  labor,  or  working 
conditions;  the  best  he  can  do  is  to 
get  the  best  he  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

I am  wondering  how  valuable  all 
the  organization  we  have  is  to  the  in- 
dustry. Mechanics  in  large  numbers 
are  organized  in  a complicated  way. 
The  sub-contractors  are  thoroughly 
organized  in  every  trade.  There  are 
two  organizations  of  the  painters  in 
Boston.  All  over  the  country  you 
have  branches.  Two  or  three  organi- 
zations of  general  contractors  are 
found  in  most  of  the  larger  centres. 
Material  producers,  the  engineers,  the 
architects,  all  have  their  national  or- 
ganizations, with  local  chapters. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  building 
industry  is  most  thoroughly  organized, 
if  not  over-organized,  yet  each  one 
playing  its  own  game,  with  little  co- 
operation with  other  similar  organiza- 
tions. To  develop  co-operation  between 
its  various  parts  is  the  element  that 
has  appealed  to  me  and  to  many  others. 

Organization  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  would  be  futile.  What  we  need 
is  local  co-operation  between  all  the 
elements  of  the  industry  to  help  mu- 
tual understanding  of  problems,  none 
of  which  may  be  solved  by  any  one 
of  us  alone.  The  way  to  improve  gen- 
eral business  conditions  is  for  all  the 
elements  to  get  together  around  the 
same  table  on  a common  footing.  Most 
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of  our  troubles  are  due  to  a lack  of 
understanding  of  each  other. 

At  a conference  held  at  Atlantic  City 
a year  ago  last  September  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Building  Congresses  was 
started.  The  Boston  Building  Con- 
gress and  the  New  York  Building  Con- 
gress were  also  started  in  those  cities, 
and  similar  congresses  were  started  in 
several  other  districts  on  the  Western 
coast.  v 

In  New  York  and  Boston  we  have 
been  going  for  something  over  a year. 
We  subdivide  the  industry  into  ele- 
ments— the  owners,  labor,  architects, 
engineers,  contractors,  sub-contractors, 
producers  and  distributors  of  material. 
About  forty  men  in  all,  representing 
all  interests,  meet  around  the  table 
every  week,  attending  a luncheon  club. 

This  group  of  forty  men,  getting  to- 
gether for  mutual  understanding,  by 
analyzing  their  troubles,  see  if  some 
of  them  cannot  be  lessened  or  entirely 
removed.  "We  must  develop  public  sen- 
timent slowly,  but  surely.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  a great  scope  for  organiza- 
tion of  that  kind.  We  can’t  help  get- 
ting a fresh  point  of  view  and  a clear 
knowledge  of  what  the  other  fellow  is 
struggling  against. 

We  took  up  the  question  of  seasonal 
employment.  Information  showed  that 
for  about  three  months  in  the  year 
only  25  per  cent,  of  the  painters  were 
employed;  then  it  rapidly  went  up  to 
100  per  cent.,  summer  and  fall  employ- 
ment— perhaps  fall  was  pretty  near 
full  employment — then  a quick  drop. 

The  painter  is  employed  hardly 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  his  time;  he 
has  got  to  make  his  annual  income  out 
of  that  60  per  cent.  They  don’t  know 
just  when  their  off  time  is  coming; 
the  men  are  always  hoping  to  get  a 
job,  and  the  owner  wonders  why  they 
get  80  cents  to  $1.10  an  hour.  The 
only  way  we  can  hope  to  get  the 
owners  interested  to  cure  that  condi- 
tion is  to  have  them  sitting  around  the 
table,  to  get  them  to  understand. 

Our  work  on  seasonal  labor  suggests 
a problem  that  your  organization 
might  consider.  If  you  would  like  to 
have  them  I will  send  you  a copy  of 
our  report  on  seasonal  labor.  On  the 
back  it  shows  a series  of  rough  curves 
on  seasonal  employment  during  the 
year. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  to  dis- 
tribute work  a little  more  evenly  will 
be  a help  to  everybody  concerned.  The 
workman  is  employed  by  the  day  or 
week,  but  he  lives  by  the  year.  Proba- 
bly 70  per  cent,  of  the  work  is  repair 
and  maintenance  work.  In  repair 
work  it  is  possible  for  owners  to  ar- 
range so  as  to  overcome  seasonal  work. 
In  your  work,  where  such  a large  pro- 
portion is  interior  repair  work,  there 
is  a better  chance  for  analysis  of  your 
work,  and  instruction  to  owners,  how 
they  can  adjust  matters  so  as  to  cure 
seasonal  unemployment. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  speaker. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  re- 
ported at  this  time. 

It  was  voted  that  a committee  be 
appointed  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Charles  Miller,  of  the  firm  of  Gould  & 
Cutler. 

Practical  “ Application  of  Color 
Theory” 

Vice  President  Kelley  and  Secretary 
Christensen  were  requested  to  proceed 


with  tne  subject  of  “The  Application 
of  Color  Theory  to  Practical  Work.” 
The  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Kelley  will 
be  featured  as  a special  article  in  a 
succeeding  issue  of  The  Painters 
Magazine. 

The  members  gave  a rising  vote  of 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Kelley  and  Christen- 
sen. 

A motion  was  passed  that  the  charts 
used  in  the  demonstration  of  color 
theory  be  exhibited  in  the  Boston 
rooms  and  then  distributed  among  the 
different  locals.  Considerable  discus- 
sion followed.  It  was  finally  voted 
that  Vice  President  Kelley’s  paper  be 
reprinted,  the  charts  added,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Kirby  of  Marlboro  moved  that 
Mr.  Kelley’s  paper  be  presented  be- 
fore the  International  convention  at 
Kansas  City. 

Ex-President  Mouncey  was  given 
the  privilege  of  the  floor,  and  explained 
the  difficulty  of  making  a colorist  of 
one  who  had  not  the  natural  qualifi- 
cations. 


Fifth  Session 

Thursday  Morning,  Jan.  12 

The  Question  Box  was  opened,  and 
the  following  read:  “Is  the  master 

painter  fair  to  himself  and  customers 
to  allow  the  manufacturer  of  white 
lead  to  make  the  unreasonable  profit 
that  is  made  on  white  lead  to-day, 
without  protest?” 

This  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Drey- 
er,  Wall  and  others. 

Chairman  Wall  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  presented  the  following  re- 
port; 

“Whereas,  we  have  in  the  past  year 
lost  three  members  by  death:  E.  O. 
Slade  of  Fall  River,  D.  W.  Dill  of  Dor- 
chester, Chester  Chase  of  Lowell; 
therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  we  stand  for  a mo- 
ment in  memory  of  our  late  associates, 
and  that  a copy  of  our  action  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  families  of  our  late  mem- 
bers. 

“WILLIAM  E.  WALL,  JESSE  ROB- 
ERTS, M.  A.  FEELEY.” 

It  was  voted  that  the  resolution  be 
accepted,  and  all  stood  in  silence  for 
a moment. 

A telegram  was  read  from  Secretary 
Webster  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion Convention  at  York,  wishing  suc- 
cess. It  was  voted  that  the  telegram 
be  replied  to  immediately. 

Chairman  Wall  presented  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of 
Constitution,  and  recommended  that 
the  Constitution  with  By-Laws  be 
adopted  as  read. 

The  proposed  Constitution  was  re- 
ferred to  a committee  of  five,  of  the 
Executive  Board,  to  discuss  and  report 
later. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
President’s  Address  was  read.  The 
committee  approved  of  the  President’s 
recommendations  that  a committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  review  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  presidents  of 
the  last  ten  years  and  adopted  by  the 
convention,  and  under  present  condi- 
tions and  requirements  to  formulate 
a working  plan  and  policy  for  the  full- 
est development  of  our  Society. 

Also  to  change  the  wording  of  Sec- 
tion 3,  Article  III.  of  the  Constitution 
to  read:  “Whenever  there  are  five  in- 


dividual members  in  a city  or  town 
they  may  form  a local  association.” 

Also  that  all  resolutions  be  in  writ- 
ing, and  that  there  be  three  copies. 

“ Industrial  Courts ” 

William  H.  Sayward,  secretary  of 
the  Master  Builders  Association,  was 
introduced  by  President  Clark,  and  ad- 
dressed the  convention  on  “Industrial 
Courts.”  He  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

I think  you  will  all  agree  that  the 
building  industries  in  their  various 
branches  are  more  given  to  uncer- 
tainty and  instability  than  almost  any 
other  industries,  growing  out  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  so  complex,  so , inter- 
woven, so  geared  into  each  other.' 

No  one  can  compute  the  loss  and 
waste  which  has  resulted  from  the 
contentions  of  these  thirty  or  forty 
trades  in  the  building  industry.  A 
single  industry,  no  matter  how  insig- 
nificant, can  blockade  the  construction 
which  the  people  who  are  paying  the 
bills  wish  to  see  carried  forward  with 
celerity.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
have  got  to  address  ourselves  to  some 
other  method.  We  have  our  organiza- 
tions of  workmen,  called  unions,  and 
our  organizations  of  employers;  but  it 
seems  futile  to  attempt  to  deal  with  in- 
dustrial questions  with  such  imple- 
ments. I do  not  question  that  these 
organizations  are  wholesome  and 
proper.  They  have,  so  far  as  their 
plans  and  programs  are  concerned, 
thoroughly  good  purposes — both  unions 
and  employers’  associations. 

There  is  nothing  as  yet  on  the  stat- 
ute books  of  any  State  to  authorize 
these  two  classes  of  organizations  to 
enter  into  a compact  together,  making 
agreements  which  others  have  to 
abide  by.  This  method  that  we  have 
drifted  into  is  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. After  half  a century  of  earnest 
work  we  are  still  compromising  our- 
selves, and  compromising  the  public 
which  we  serve,  by  the  operation  of 
our  organizations.  If  they  are  to  have 
any  effect  at  all,  they  should  receive 
some  authority  from  the  State. 

No  attempt  of  that  kind  has  yet  been 
successful.  Many  years  ago,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  in  Massachusetts,  by 
placing  upon  the  statute  books  a law 
which  made  it  possible  for  trade 
unions  to  incorporate,  but  it  has  not 
been  utilized.  The  leaders  of  trade 
unions  say  that  they  will  not  incor- 
porate, because  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
put  in  a position  where  they  will  be 
held  responsible  for  their  acts.  For 
the  employers,  it  would  be  no  protec- 
tion at  all. 

Can  you  conceive  of  an  organization 
of  employers  so  solid  financially  that 
it  could  be  made  responsible  in  money 
for  a single  great  disturbance  that 
might  come  from  a lockout?  I am  in- 
formed that  the  income  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  comes  to 
nearly  fifteen  millions  a year.  Just 
think  how  insufficient  that  would  be  to 
meet  the  results  of  a single  national 
strike. 

How,  then,  shall  this  community  be 
protected?  Eighty  years  ago,  a won- 
derful man  in  France,  by  the  name  of 
De  Tocqueville,  said  that  “the  strength 
of  the  courts  of  law  has  ever  been  the 
greatest  security  ever  offered.  This 
has  been  especially  so  in  a democratic 
age.  Private  rights  and  interests  are 
in  constant  danger  if  the  judicial  pow- 
er does  not  keep  pace  and  grow  in 
quality.” 

After  many  years  of  serious  and 
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practical  contact  with  these  condi- 
tions, I firmly  believe  that  we  must 
have  an  authority  greater  than  our- 
selves, to  tell  employers  and  workmen 
in  all  our  industries  what  they  must 
conform  to,  under  penalty  of  the  law, 
and  not  leave  us  an  independent  and 
voluntary  group,  with  no  authority 
from  anywhere,  intruding  ourselves  in 
a domain  where  the  community  has  to 
pay  the  bill. 

Out  in  Kansas,  the  Governor  of  that 
State,  a lawyer  of  very  high  standing, 
believing  that  as  far  as  public  inter- 
ests are  Concerned,  there  should  be 
some  power  greater  than  any  organ- 
ization of  employers  or  workmen,  or 
combined,  brought  the  idea  of  an  in- 
dustrial court  into  reality,  with  power 
to  compel  observance  of  its  decrees.  It 
has  been  in  operation  several  months 
with  great  success,  although  it  has 
aroused  a great  deal  of  opposition, 
mostly  from  labor  unions. 

Many  years  before  the  Governor  of 
Kansas  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  I 
conceived  the  idea  that  unless  we  had 
some  kind  of  superior  industrial  court 
we  would  never  attain  stability.  I be- 
lieve we  must  go  further  than  Kansas 
or  New  York.  When  the  latter  State 
attempted  to  put  this  principle  into 
effect,  the  American  Federation  or 
Labor  strenuously  opposed  it.  How 
can  they  justly  oppose  a law  of  this 
nature? 

I think  we  should  have — provided 
either  by  State  election  or  by  the  na- 
tion, perhaps  both — continuous  courts 
of  first  resort,  not  to  settle  disputes, 
like  the  Kansas  court,  but  courts  that 
can  say,  “This  you  must  do  during  the 
coming  period,  or  else  you  must  suffer 
the  consequences.”  Courts  that  shall 
determine  what  is  when  there  isn’t 
any  question  up,  any  dispute  or  hot 
blood. 

My  conclusion  is  that  we  are  headed 
toward  the  establishment  of  industrial 
tribunals,  or  courts,  to  determine  in 
advance,  from  year  to  year,  without 
dispute — the  authority  not  to  settle 
disputes,  but  to  settle  conditions.  We 
shall  all  be  much  better  off  financially 
and  morally,  if  we  finally  secure  such 
courts. 


A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  Sayward. 


Sixth  Session 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Jan.  12 

The  Question  Box  contained  the  fol- 
lowing question : “What  is  the  most  ap- 
proved finish  for  a new  oak  floor,  con- 
sidering both  appearance  and  sur- 
face?” 

Mr.  Dreyer — I have  always  found 
silex  filler,  shellac,  and  wax  most  sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr.  Wall — Would  you  recommend 
that  for  a kitchen  floor? 

Mr.  Dreyer — I doubt  if  oak  is  ever 
used  for  kitchen  floors.  I would  rec- 
ommend linoleum,  for  no  varnish  or 
shellac  will  ever  stand  the  abuse  a 
kitchen  floor  gets. 

Mr.  Kelley — My  experience  is  that 
the  best  treatment  is  the  least  possi- 
ble; but  constant  washing  and  care, 
and  no  abuse.  Floors  are  abused  until 
the  painter  is  called  in,  when  the  fiber 
of  the  wood  is  destroyed.  A birch 
floor  which  had  at  first  a little  oil  and 
then  a little  wax,  after  ten  years  was 
in  good  condition,  whereas  if  it  had 
been  stocked  up  with  varnish  or  shel- 
lac or  any  considerable  thickness  of 
filler,  it  would  have  worn  off  in  spots. 

President  Clark  opened  the  bids  for 
decorating  the  hall,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing: $450,  $750,  $457,  $625,  $475, 
$465.  The  matter  was  further  dis- 
cussed, and  the  job  awarded  to  Mr. 
Beck. 

Secretary  Christensen  read  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  the  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign  Committee: 

“Please  extend  greetings  of  National 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign.  Commit- 
tee to  your  members  in  convention. 
We  would  urge  your  association  to 
pass  a resolution  accepting  objective 
to  ‘Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and 
Varnish  Year,’  and  authorizing  your 
President  to  appoint  a Save  the  Sur- 
face Committee  to  have  charge  of  1922 
campaign  activity  of  your  association. 
Nine  State  associations  have  invested 
from  $50  to  $100  annually.  Would  be 
glad  if  your  association  would  invest 
similar  amount  for  a period  of  five 
years.  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  Chairman 
National  Committee.” 

Election  of  Officers 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  was  the  next  business  on  the 
program,  and  the  following  gentlemen, 
as  proposed  by  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, were  elected  without  opposi- 
tion: 

President— HENRY  B.  KELLEY, 
Boston. 

Vice  President — GEORGE  B.  GIL- 
BERT, Cambridge. 

Secretary— HANS  W.  CHRISTEN- 
SEN, Roxbury. 

Treasurer — CHESTER  F.  ROBART, 
Brookline. 

Trustee  for  three  years — FRED  A. 
CLARK,  Attleboro. 

Representative  to  International  Ex- 
ecutive Board— EDWARD  C.  BECK, 
Boston. 

Delegates  at  Large  State  Executive 
Board — P.  H.  HAYES,  Newburyport, 
JOHN  J.  McGRATH,  Natick,  H.  B. 
CORNELL,  Attleboro,  A.  L.  PER- 
KINS, Chelsea,  JOHN  H.  GOULDING, 
Concord. 

Delegates  to  International  Conven- 
tion— M.  A.  FEELEY,  Cambridge, 
ALEXANDER  PETERS,  Boston,  B.  S. 
DILL,  Dorchester. 

It  was  voted  that  the  delegates  be 
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Vice  President  George  Gilbert 

authorized  to  fill  any  vacancies  in  the 
alternates. 

Past  President  Morse  read  a petition 
signed  by  about  twenty  or  more  ex- 
hibitors who  were  in  favor  of  keeping 
the  Exhibition  Hall  open  until  10  P.  M. 
on  at  least  two  nights  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  State  representative  of  the  In- 
surance Company  reported  that  they 
had  received  about  fifty  new  policies. 

Past  President  William  E.  Wall 
made  his  final  announcement,  as  re- 
gional chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Committee,  of  routes  and  rates  to  Kan- 
sas City. 

The  convention  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Boston  association  to  all 
members  of  the  State  society  to  enjoy 
their  hospitality,  and  that  the  expense 
of  entertainment  be  borne  by  the  State 
society. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Trade  Schools  was  made  by  Henry  B. 
Kelley,  chairman,  as  follows: 

Report  Committee  on  Trade  Schools 

It  is  a pleasure  to  report  the  prog- 
ress of  the  two  classes  in  painting 
and  decorating  this  year.  The  classes, 
day  and  evening,  in  Fall  River  are  in 
excellent  condition,  with  good  regis- 
tration. 

The  Boston  class,  although  held  only 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  has  a regis- 
tration of  25,  with  more  coming.  This 
shows  increasing  interest  in  the  work. 
Several  of  our  own  members  are  en- 
joying the  study  of  methods.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Board  made  an  appropriation 
for  advertising  matter  and  materials 
for  the  class,  which  was  of  material 
help. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  be- 
ing delegated  to  the  Society  for  Voca- 
tional Guidance,  attended  the  regular 
meetings,  and  at  the  midsummer  con- 
ference the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Tigert 
and  other  speakers. 

We  have  distributed  some  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship pamphlets,  and  sent  to 
the  entire  membership  of  the  State  a 
questionnaire  relating  to  the  proper 
term  of  instruction  for  boys,  receiving 
an  interesting  variety  of  replies,  for 
which  the  committee  wishes  to  thank 
the  writers.  The  text  book  now  in 
course  of  writing  will  be  a powerful 
lever  to  introduce  classes  in  the  future. 

HENRY  B.  KELLY,  H.  W.  CHRIS- 
TENSEN, WILLIAM  E.  WALL. 
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Complete  Wallpaper  Slips  and  Reports 


The  incoming  officers  were  then  in- 
stalled by  Messrs.  Wall  and  Peters.  All 
the  newly  installed  officers  made  brief 
addresses,  and  pledged  themselves  10 
the  work  of  the  State  society. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
William  P.  Symonds  of  Furniture  Buy- 
er and  Decorator  for  his  attendance 
at  the  meeting. 

The  retiring  officers  and  the  newly 
installed  officers  were  given  a vote  of 
thanks  for  their  efforts  during  the 
year. 


Entertainment 

The  entertainment  features  of  the 
convention  were  well  planned  and 
carefully  carried  out  by  competent 
committees. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  ladies’ 
whist  party  was  held  in  the  lower  hall. 
First  prize,  a shopping  bag,  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Shedd;  second  prize,  a double 
roaster,  by  Mr.  Lingard;  third  prize, 
a crescent  pin,  by  Mrs.  Christensen. 
Other  winners  included  the  Mesdames 
Houston,  Lamb,  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Leonard, 
McLaine,  Burgess,  Le  Blanc,  McMul- 
len, Donovan,  Sullivan,  Cate,  Neal, 
Baumeister,  Boyce,  Peters,  and  Kelley. 

The  Whist  Committee  was  Mesdames 
Scott,  Keay  and  Hebb. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  members 
and  exhibitors  were  entertained  by  a 
vaudeville  show,  at  the  annual  smoke 
talk,  preceded  by  community  singing; 
while  the  ladies  had  a theatre  party. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  ladies 
attended  the  convention  to  hear  Miss 
Ginn.  On  Wednesday  evening,  the  La- 
dies’ Auxiliary  gave  a barn  dance  in 
the  Convention  Hall,  which  was  the 
most  enjoyable  of  the  social  functions. 
Some  interesting  costumes  were  worn, 
and  the  dance  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. Ice  cream  and  cake  were  served. 

On  Thursday  evening  a reception 
was  given  to  the  retiring  President, 
and  a welcome  hand  to  the  newly 
elected  President.  The  Master  Paint- 
ers Orchestra  furnished  the  music.  The 
march  was  led  by  our  veteran  past 
president,  M.  F.  Shay,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Grace  Shay. 

During  the  concert  that  followed  the 
reception,  and  before  the  dancing  be- 
gan, Past  President  Beck  presented 
Leader  Ernest  Schupbach  of  the  Mas- 
ter Painters  Orchestra  with  a beautiful 
baton  of  ebony  and  ivory.  More  than 
200  were  present.  Caterer  Seiler  fur- 
nished one  of  his  excellent  buffet 
lunches,  and  there  was  an  abundance 
of  food,  ice  cream  and  coffee. 


The  Women’s  Auxiliary 

The  officers  of  the  Women’s  Aux- 
iliary were  installed  on  the  second  day 
of  the  convention  by  Past  President 
Wall,  assisted  by  Alexander  Peters  as 
marshal. 

The  officers  installed  were  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Mrs.  Edith  E.  Lin- 
gard (re-elected) ; first  vice  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  E.  C.  Beck;  second  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Edith  Bryant;  third 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Mary  Gilbert;  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Ida  Hanson;  assistant  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Kelley;  treas- 
nrer,  Mrs.  Sarah  Sullivan;  trustees— 
Mesdames  Morse,  Haley,  Perkins. 

The  Auxiliary  is  in  a flourishing 
condition,  and  has  increased  its  mem- 
bership one  hundred  per  cent  in  the 
first  year. 


Editor  The  Painteks  Magazine: 

I send  along  a time  saving  slip  that 
I have  devised,  which  is  surely  a win- 
ner for  a wallpaper  department.  It  is 
printed  on  card  stock  and  looks  like 
this: 

FROM 

SHAFFER 

139  South  Main  St. 

THE  RIGHT  PLACE  for  Everything 

IN 

Paints  and  Wall  Paper 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

Amt.  Sec.  Row  Price  Tot. 

Wall  

Ceiling  . . 

Border  . . . 

Total  . . . 

NOTICE 

We  cannot  take  back  trimmed  pa- 
pers or  credit  for  papers  that  are  out 
of  stock  or  away  from  the  store  more 
than  a week.  Papers  ordered  special 
are  not  returnable.  Always  bring 
card  when  making  any  reference  to 
this  transaction. 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

Wall  @ 

Ceiling  @ 

Border  @ 

Total 

On  the  duplicate  slip  the  “Notice” 
is  printed  on  the  back,  and  cards  and 
slips  are  put  up  100  to  a book.  Filled 
out,  the  duplicate  slip  looks  like  this: 


NAME Mrs.  Jones 

ADDRESS 421  Broad  Street 

Amt.  Sec.  Row  Price  Tot. 

10  Wall  10  6 .15  $1.50 

6 Ceiling  ...  5 3 .15  .90 

20  Border  ...  10  6 .04  .80 

Total  $3.20 


This  gives  us  a complete  record  of  sale 
for  handy  reference,  as  well  as  show- 
ing up  on  day’s  work,  as  all  sales  slips 
do.  The  customer  also  has  a complete 
record,  and  in  case  of  phone  or  mes- 
senger orders  for  more  goods  we  have 
the  necessary  information. 

The  time  sheets  we  use  for  paper- 
hangers  are  also  in  duplicate,  in  this 
fashion: 

SHAFFER’S 

139  South  Main  St. 

THE  RIGHT  PLACE  for  Everything 
IN 

Paints  and  Wall  Paper 


PAPER  HANGER’S  REPORT 

Sidewall 

Ceiling  

Border  

Base  

Upper  

Binder  

Sizing  

Repairing  

Removing  Paper 

Size  

Plaster  

NOTICE 

Examine  carefully  the  work  before 
signing  this  ticket.  Make  all  com- 
plaints to  the  workman  while  he  is 
still  on  the  job  and  in  a position  to 
remedy  same.  Our  responsibility 
ceases  on  the  completion  of  the  work. 
We  can't  consider  your  complaints 
when  this  notice  is  ignored. 

Job  is  satisfactory 


Sign, 

Workman 

One  of  these  slips  is  protected  by 
copyright,  but  not  the  other.  How- 
ever, if  others  who  handle  wall  paper 
desire  to  benefit  from  their  use,  we  are 
glad  to  pass  them  on,  as  we  seek  no 
financial  return  from  the  copyright. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  F.  SHAFFER. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Yards  of  the  A.  H.  McGhan  Scaffolding  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^^K^ 
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“Belgium’s  Finest”  Enamel 

The  J.  W.  Turnbull  Lumber  Com- 
pany, importers  of  Email  Idealine, 
Belgium’s  finest  — “the  smoothest, 
whitest,  most  durable  enamel  paint 
that  ever  came  overseas” — have  pre- 
pared a little  booklet  that  sets  forth 
the  merits  of  Email  Idealine  and  its 
methods  of  application. 

We  are  informed  that  Email  Ideal- 
ine is  made  on  the  old  Belgian  slow- 
but-sure  method.  It  is  not  a varnish 
enamel,  but  consists  of  a super-quality 
zinc — ground  and  reground  many 
times  in  a processed  linseed  oil — the 
processing  of  which  takes  months,  and 
the  finished  liquid  produced  being  as 
clear  as  crystal.  For  this  reason 
Email  Idealine  will  not  turn  yellow 
with  age,  “alligator,”  check  or  crack 
like  varnish  enamels  made  from  fos- 
sil gums. 

Email  Idealine  is  heavy  bodied,  but 
easy  flowing,  leveling  up  without  laps 
or  brush  marks  to  mar  its  beauty,  say 
the  importers.  Its  drying  qualities 
have  not  been  hastened  at  the  expense 
of  durability.  It  is  what  might  be 
termed  a slow  dryer,  requiring  three 
or  four  days  to  harden  thoroughly; 
but  it  is  remarkable  for  enduring 
whiteness,  depth  of  luster  and  lasting 
flawless  results. 

Whether  on  exterior  or  interior 
work  Email  Idealine  satisfactorily 
meets  any  service.  Used  outside,  it 
withstands  constant  weather  changes; 
while  indoors  frequent  washings  with 
soap  and  water  do  not  harm  it,  we 
are  told. 

Email  Idealine  is  carried  by  the 
importers  in  their  Philadelphia  ware- 
house in  the  following  shades:  Blanc 

(white)  gloss,  blanc  (white)  eggshell, 
old  ivory,  French  gray,  also  enamel 
undercoat,  a preparatory  coating. 
Special  shades  are  supplied  on  import 
orders.  Samples  and  further  informa- 
tion may  be  had  by  addressing  J.  W. 
Turnbull  Lbr.  Co.,  Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Philadelphia. 


Jack  was  careless! 


The  old  hardened  brushes 
he  threw  away  I found  and 
made  like  new  with 


You  should  try  it. 


Berry  Brothers  Announce 
New  Products 

Berry  Brothers,  manufacturers  of 
standard  finishes  for  over  sixty-four 
years,  closed  a successful  two-day  con- 
vention Wednesday  night,  Jan.  25,  with 
a banquet  at  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce.  This  convention  was  more 
of  a celebration  than  anything  else, 
Berry  Brothers  having  just  closed 
their  banner  year  on  package  goods. 
The  slogan  of  the  convention  was, 
“See  More  People;  Make  More  Money.” 

Only  members  of  the  100  Per  Cent. 
Club,  branch  managers,  and  a few  in- 
vited guests  were  present.  These  men 
came  in  as  the  guests  of  the  company 
from  the  following  points:  Los  An- 

geles, Baltimore,  New  York,  Jersey 
City,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  West  Virginia  and 
Detroit. 

C.  L.  Forgey,  general  sales  manager, 
announced  a new  line  of  Luxeberry 
enamels  in  six  colors  and  white,  as 
the  crowning  achievement  of  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  enamel  mak- 
ing. Other  new  products  announced 
at  the  convention  are  an  auto  rubbing 
varnish  and  an  auto  finishing  varnish, 
both  having  superior  flowing,  drying 
and  wearing  qualities,  and  working  to 
an  unusual  degree  of  luster. 

Those  who  attended  were  entertained 
at  a theater  party  on  January  24.  At 
the  dinner  on  the  last  night,  H.  F. 
Gibson,  vice  president  of  the  100  Per 
Cent.  Club,  presided.  Talks  were 
made  by  W.  R.  Carnegie,  C.  L.  Forgey, 
C.  H.  Adams  of  San  Francisco,  E.  W. 
Hinckley  of  Boston  and  Major  E.  O. 
Hinton,  dean  of  the  sales  force,  now 
forty-five  years  with  Berry.  Prizes 
were  distributed  for  the  winners  of 
last  year’s  sales  contest. 

In  speaking  of  the  business  out- 
look in  1922,  General  Manager  Carne- 
gie said:  “There  is  every  indication 

for  a splendid  business  in  the  paint 
and  varnish  industry  in  the  year  1922, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  line  of  busi- 
ness. In  addition  to  new  building, 
there  is  a prospect  for  an  unusual 
amount  of  refinishing  in  private 
homes.  Landlords  are  now  finding 
they  must  refinish  or  reduce  rents, 
and  in  not  a few  cases  there  is  going 
to  be  the  necessity  of  doing  both. 

“With  our  new  products  in  both  in- 
dustrial and  household  lines,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  already  large  line  of 
finishes.  Berry  Brothers  look  forward 
confidently  to  making  1922  the  larg- 
est year  in  our  history.” 


Cleveland  Building  Exposition 
Again  Postponed 

Postponement  of  the  opening  date  of 
the  American  Building  Exposition,  at 
Cleveland,  from  Feb.  22  to  a date  in 
April,  probably  not  later  than  the  18th, 
is  announced  by  reason  of  the  insist- 
ence of  Mayor  Kohler  that  the  new 
city  auditorium  be  complete  to  the 
last  detail  before  it  is  formally  accept- 
ed by  the  city  and  offered  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes.  The  exposition  is  to 
be  the  first  public  attraction  in  the 
new  building.  This  is  the  second  post- 
ponement that  has  been  forced  upon 
the  exposition  management  through 
failure  to  have  the  building  finished 
upon  schedule  time. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
Paint  Trade  Marks 

The  Trade-Mark  Bureau  of  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Associa- 
tion gives  public  notice  of  the  follow- 
ing trade  marks,  for  which  it  has  re- 
cently issued  certificates.  Information 
as  to  the  date  of  first  use,  together 
with  label  or  stencil  imprint,  also  re- 
port of  the  bureau,  are  on  file  in  the 
secretary’s  office. 

Sur-Fas-Rite,  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  soft  paste  paint. 

Kwikwerk  Kleener,  the  Lowe  Bros. 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  car  and  target 
cleaner. 

Dur-E-Dec,  Postal  Paint  & Color  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  flat  wall  paint. 

Pearl  Lustre,  Postal  Paint  & Color 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  semi-gloss 
wall  paint. 

Phelan’s  Spredlike  White,  Phelan- 
Faust  Paint  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
for  enamel. 

Red  Devil  (with  picture  of  devil), 
Sewall  Paint  & Glass  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  barn  paint. 

Steelbound,  Rennous-Kleinle  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  for  brushes. 

Universalac,  Benjamin  Moore  & Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  for  varnish  stain. 

Verablanc,  National  Pigments  & 
Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  whit- 
ing. 

Dazzler,  Western  Dry  Color  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  for  dry  colors. 

Kalsopake,  John  G.  Carlsen  & Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  for  kalsomine. 

Natter,  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  for  rattan  seat  enamel. 

Sparmaco,  The  Marietta  Paint  & 
Color  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio,  for  water- 
proof surfacer  for  wood. 

Tire-Brite,  Detroit  Graphite  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  for  paints. 

Save-A-Coat,  Louis  Leavitt,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  for  enamels. 

Shield  Brand  (with  picture  of 
shield),  Painters  Supply  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  for  paints,  mixed  paints,  stains, 
varnishes,  dryers,  enamels,  brushes, 
etc. 

Okeh  Brand  (with  picture  of  shield), 
Painters  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for 
paints,  mixed  paints,  stains,  varnishes, 
dryers,  enamels,  brushes,  etc. 

Trafflkote,  Wadsworth,  Howland  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  paint. 

Wear-More,  The  A.  L.  Boehmer 
Paint  Co.,  Inc.,  Covington,  Ky.,  for 
ready  mixed  paints,  floor  paints,  var- 
nish stains  and  enamels. 

Kenwor,  Kentucky  Paint  Works, 
Covington,  Ky.,  for  prepared  house 
paints. 

Zinvar,  Wm.  Zinsser  & Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  city,  for  spirit  varnish. 

Zinlac,  Wm.  Zinsser  & Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  city,  for  spirit  varnish. 


The  Durable  Brush  Set 

An  unusual  penwiper,  which  is  also 
a pen  and  pencil  holder,  has  come  to 
the  editorial  desk,  the  gift  of  the 
Wooster  Brush  Co.  It  is  made  of  hair 
and  the  material  employed  by  this 
well-known  concern  for  setting  bristle 
in  brushes,  termed  the  Foss-set  proc- 
ess, as  recently  discovered  and  devel- 
oped by  President  Foss.  It  provides 
a striking  demonstration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  hair  seems  almost  to  grow 
out  of  Foss-set  material.  Alcohol,  gas- 
oline, turpentine,  glue  and  water  have 
no  effect  upon  this  wonderful  binding 
material. 
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Our  1922 
Model 


FULL  SIZED 
CAN  FOR  TRIAL 


IS  NOW  READY  FOR 
DELIVERY 


N!e  mean  ABSORENE  all 
Paper  Cleaner,  which  has  been  re- 
cently made  more  nearly  perfect  than 
ever  before,  through  the  constant  and 
untiring  efforts  of  our  chemist. 

It  has  taken  over  thirty  years  to 
get  it — but  we’ve  got  it — A Wall 
Paper  Cleaner  without  faults! 

ABSORENE  today  is  absolutely 


“Fool-Proof.”  You  can’t  hurt  any- 
thing with  it,  while  it  slips  over  the 
wall  like  a sponge  and  picks  the  dirt 
up  clean  in  one  stroke.  It  makes  no 
dirt  in  use,  but  best  of  all,  it  is  the 
only  NON-STICKY  Cleaner  ever  dis- 
covered, possessing  all  other  require- 
ments as  well. 


that  makes  ABSORENE  the  really 
safe  cleaner  to  use. 

To  prove  our  claims  and  con- 
vince you  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  the  BEST  Wall  Paper 
Cleaner  in  your  store — Just  write 
on  your  letter  head — -“SEND  A 
FUEL  SIZED  CAN  FOR  TRIAL.” 
We’ll  mail  it  gratis. 


Jobbers  everywhere. 


That’s  the  quality  so  long  desired 

If  yours  will  not  supply  you , write  us  direct 


THE  ABSORENE  MFG.  CO. 


ABSORENE  BUILDING 
1609  to  16 1 7 North  14th  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Thousands  in  use  and  sales  increasing 


Getting  Ready! 

Right  now  painters  all  over  the  country  are 
getting  ready  for 

The  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish  Year 


Looked  over  your  Ladders  yet? 

Better  do  it  now  for  we,  too,  expect  a big 
Spring  Rush  on 

"Bauer  \Safety 
"Platform  Ladders 

In  estimating  your  costs  and  profits  for  this 
year,  don’t  forget  our  Guarantee  to  save  you  at 
least  25%  in  labor. 

Demonstrated  at  our  expense. 


Write  for  Circulars,  Prices,  Terms,  Etc. 


THE  BAUER  MFG.  CO. 

EAST  LIBERTY  STREET  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Now  Is  the  Fitting  Time  to  Plan  for  the  Rush  Season — Popular  Color  Schemes  This 
Year — Grays  and  Reds  in  Favor — Cleanliness  an  Asset  for  the  Small  Shop 


tT  IS  ALWAYS  good  business  to  plan 
-*■  the  season’s  campaign  well  ahead 
of  the  spring  rush  of  work.  At  this 
time,  as  a rule,  the  paint  shop  man- 
ager enjoys  sufficient  leisure  to  enable 
him  to  look  over  his  organization,  take 
inventory  of  tools  and  appliances,  and 
calculate  closely  what  his  actual  needs 
are  for  the  coming  busy  period. 

The  manager  of  the  humblest  shop 
can  well  afford  to  do  this,  and  in  the 
doing  he  will  find  the  means  of  mak- 
ing his  business  bigger  and  busier. 
The  automobile  industry  includes  an 
annual  output  of  millions  of  cars;  ana 
even  though  but  a small  percentage 
will  be  painted  and  finished  this  year, 
there  are  vast  possibilities  for  in- 
creased business  on  every  hand. 

Daily  and  weekly  advertising  in  the 
best  class  of  local  papers  affords  a 
strong  means  for  getting  business. 
Booklets,  leaflets  and  related  methods 
of  publicity  yield  efficient  service  along 
this  line.  Personal  canvassing  is  a 
form  of  securing  business,  when  leis- 
urely days  invite,  of  a remunerative 
character,  for  personal  contact  is  both 
forceful  and  persuasive. 

Moreover,  as  a business  man,  the 
shop  manager  will  find  social  inter- 
course with  his  fellows  quite  profit- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  business. 
In  the  old  order,  the  vehicle  painter 
lived  altogether  too  much  unto  him- 
self. Today  he  is  finding,  happily,  that 
social  relations  are  not  only  a great 
gain  in  the  sum  total  of  happiness 
which  life  affords,.  but  they  confer 
upon  him  financial  and  business  bene- 
fits of  real  worth.  In  the  cultivation 
of  these  social  relations,  no  thought 
of  mercenary  motives  should  be  im- 
puted to  him,  nor  will  it  be  if  it  is  not 
invited. 

Reorganizing  the  Workers 

Perhaps  some  reorganization  of  the 
working  force  may  at  this  time  be  ad- 
visable; possibly  deserved  promotions 
have  been  delayed.  If  so,  now  is  an  ap- 
portune  time  to  attend  to  such  changes 
and  promotions.  The  organization 
perfected  in  advance  of  the  busy  sea- 
son will  render  a better  account  of  it- 
self, than  when  such  changes  are  de- 
ferred until  other  important  matters 
press  for  solution. 

Perhaps  the  shop  appliances  are  not 
all  they  should  be.  Labor  saving  de- 
vices were  never  more  in  order  than 
now,  when  labor  costs  are  so  high. 
Anything  that  will  facilitate  shop  op- 
erations, lessen  costs  and  increase  pro- 
duction is  a distinct  step  forward,  and 
you  cannot  take  this  step  at  a more 
favorable  time. 

Color  Schemes  This  Season 

The  automobile  shows  in  New  York 
this  season  reveal  the  fact  that  car 
owners  are  paying  much  attention  to 
color  schemes  employed  in  painting 


M.  C.  HILLICK 

the  vehicle  equipment.  The  writer,  on 
visiting  these  shows,  has  heard  many 
inquiries  concerning  the  popularity  of 
this  and  that  color,  what  are  its 
merits  for  wearing,  etc.  Striping  ef- 
fects are  being  given  thought  this  year 
as  they  have  not  for  some  time  pre- 
viously. 

This  will  suggest  the  need  of  mak- 
ing note  of  all  the  latest  colors,  strip- 
ing combinations,  monogram  effects, 
and  the  finish  generally.  If  you  can 
make  your  prospective  customer  un- 
derstand that  you  are  interested  per- 
sonally in  his  choice  of  colors,  and  in 
giving  him  the  best  information,  while 
in  addition  are  able  to  render  direct 
personal  service,  you  will  go  a long 
way  toward  getting  his  business. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  send  to  the  vari- 
ous color  grinders  and  obtain  samples 
of  the  latest  colors  being  marketed; 
then  give  these  prominence  in  the  of- 
fice, where  they  may  be  studied  by 
visitors.  Panels  painted  and  finished 
showing  both  colors  and  striping  ef- 
fects in  actual  relief  are  effective  busi- 
ness getters. 

This  close  attention  to  city  manners 
of  painting  the  automobile  equipment 
gives  the  small  town  shop  much  pres- 
tige in  the  estimation  of  many  car 
owners,  who  like  to  feel  they  are  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  city  owners, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  this  sort  of 
service.  Moreover,  this  class  of  paint- 
ing service  serves  to  attract  the  high- 
est class  of  cars  in  town.  It  enables 
you  to  conduct  not  only  a good  paint- 
ing business,  but  the  best. 

Gray  and  Red  in  Favor 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  late  New 
York  shows,  a wider  departure  from 
the  conventional  dark  pigments  that 
have  ruled  public  taste  for  some  time 
past  is  to  be  a feature  of  the  present 
season.  Many  gray  pigments  are  be- 
ing favored  on  big  touring  and  en- 
closed cars.  Silver  gray,  an  attractive 
light  gray  with  a metallic  tone,  is  be- 
ing exploited,  and  with  justice — for  it 
is  an  admirable  shade,  that  takes 
kindly  to  white  lining  effects. 

Other  light  grays  of  various  names 
are  also  being  considerably  used,  and 
all  are  showing  at  least  a single  line 
ornament  to  enrich  the  field  color 
through  a heightened  effect,  and  by 
virtue  of  a pleasing  contrast. 

Then,  too,  there  are  some  beautiful 
maroons,  and  light  red  effects,  sugges- 
tive of  the  recent  display  of  Minerva 
cars  at  the  New  York  Salon.  These 
red  pigments,  lakes,  maroons,  etc.,  fill 
the  vision  of  any  one  who  likes  a vivid 
red  field.  They  do  not  require  much 
striping  effects;  and  under  a correct 
finish,  in  which  the.  discoloring  effects 
of  the  varnish  have  been  wholly  coun- 
teracted, the  result  is  a picture  in  red 
entirely  satisfying  to  see. 

The  reds  are  fine  autumn,  winter 
and  early  spring  colors,  and  even  on 
stormy  and  boisterous  summer  days 
they  are  not  out  of  place.  Many  of 
your  customers  will  doubtless  care  for 


some  of  the  reds  of  brilliant  tone  and 
luster,  and  it  is  advisable  to  keep  en- 
ticing samples  on  hand  for  display  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  greens,  always  colors  of  royal 
looks,  there  are  some  light  shades  at- 
tracting attention.  These  take  strip- 
ing effects  of  a contrasting  quality, 
and  the  finish  when  well  done  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  most  preten- 
tious pigments. 

Value  of  Cleanliness 

It  is  admitted  that  the  small  shop 
is  seldom  equipped  with  the  improve- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  larger  ones; 
yet  the  small  shop  painter  may 
through  extra  vigilance  and  special  ef- 
forts of  workmanship  overcome  not  a 
few  of  the  handicaps  imposed  upon 
him  by  circumstances. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  won- 
der of  the  small  shop  painter  how  the 
city  shop  workmen  are  able  to  turn 
out  cleaner  work.  This  detail  is  not 
accomplished  through  any  one  special 
feature  of  practice.  It  represents  a 
close  application  of  refinement  to  all 
the  processes  as  they  come  along  from 
start  to  finish. 

Clean  surface  work  must  be  enforced 
from  the  initial  process,  each  coat  be- 
ing made  to  stand  upon  its  individual 
merits.  Clean  brush  or  machine  work, 
enforced  throughout  the  coating  and 
surfacing  activities,  is  the  one  method 
whereby  these  clean  finishes  are  to  be 
developed. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  dirt 
and  dust  allowed  to  be  dragged  into 
the  fresh  coatings  may  be  surfaced  out 
at  a later  stage.  Such  methods  of 
elimination  are  only  partially  success- 
ful. The  best  cure  is  prevention.  The 
clean  shop  and  the  clean  workman  are 
two  of  the  leading  forces  to  keep  down 
the  surface  trash  and  make  the  clean 
finish  a greater  certainty.  We  cannot 
always  have  the  former  to  the  extent 
desired,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  not 
having  the  latter. 

Clean  surface  results  are  worth 
working  for  because  the  clean  finish, 
even  though  lacking  quality  in  other 
respects,  will  creditably  represent  an 
effort  for  the  best  things  the  painting 
and  finishing  business  affords. 


“Breinig  Brushfulls,”  No.  2 

In  the  January  number  of  “Breinig 
Brushfulls,”  the  second  to  be  issued, 
appears  a quantity  of  information  for 
Breinig  distributors  and  dealers. 
There  is  a biography  of  Herbert 
DuPuy,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Breinig  Brothers,  Inc.;  also 
an  interesting  article  on  “The  Sales 
Value  of  Breinig  Brothers’  Contain- 
ers.” The  editorial  explains  some  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  paint  and 
varnish  dealers  may  utilize  the  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign  during  1922. 
The  colored  inserts  reproduce  the  fa- 
mous Save  the  Surface  calendar  and 
tell  all  about  the  $1,000  prize  competi- 
tion for  the  best  titles  for  the  calendar. 


Mate  1922  the  Greatest^  Runt  and  \&mish  year 

a5  the  first  step  toward  Af doubling  the  industry  by  1926 
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THE  FINISHING  TOUGH 


/m  FINE  piece  of  architec- 
/ ■ ture  is  given  the  finishing 
touch  by  the  paint  of  the 
decorator.  The  paint  used  should 
match  the  quality  of  the  architec- 
ture both  from  the  standpoint  of 
beauty  and  endurance.  In  the 
magnificent  Chautauqua  Apart- 
ments, Liquid  Velvet  — Flexico 
White  Enamel  and  Pyramid  Floor 
Varnish — were  selected  and  used 
throughout. 


Chautauqua  Apartments,  88th  St.  and  West  End  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City- 
Photo  by  Wurtz  Bros.  Wm.  F.  Wilke,  Painter 


Liquid  Velvet,  the  perfect  flat  wall 
enamel,  is  an  economy  on  account 
of  its  great  spread  and  durability. 
Can  be  washed  repeatedly  without 
danger  of  cracking,  chipping  or 
peeling.  No  other  wall  finish  is  as 
satisfactory. 


FLEXICO  GLOSS  WHITE  ENAMEL  repre- 
sents the  highest  grade  in  a gloss  white  enamel 
product.  This  snow-white  enamel,  which  does  not 
check  or  turn  yellow,  insures  permanent  durability 
and  beauty.  Can  be  used  for  inside  as  well  as  out- 
side work. 


PYRAMID  FINISHES  are  high  grade  varnishes 
for  interior  woodwork  and  floors.  Easily  applied, 
dry  quickly  and  afford  elastic,  water-proof  finishes. 


Use  O'Brien  quality  products  for  high  grade  results 

O’BRIEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Varnish  and  Paint  Makers  for  Half  a Century 

1715  Washington  Avenue,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
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Railway  Paint  Department 

Combination  of  Specially  Prepared  Linseed  Oil  with  Other  Oils  Hastens  the  Drying  of 
Paint — Costly  Labor  Should  Apply  High  Grade  Materials 

M.  C.  HILLICK 


ROBABLY  no  other  class  of  railway 
equipment  painters  is  subjected  to 
so  many  handicaps  as  that  embracing 
the  freight  car  department  men.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  the  humble 
freight  car  painter  is  exposed  to  severe 
weather  conditions  practically  un- 
known in  the  other  departments  of 
equipment  painting. 

Not  the  least  of  his  difficulties  are 
due  to  the  insistent  demand  for  a cer- 
tain daily  output  in  the  face  of  un- 
usually slow  paint  drying  conditions. 
If  the  pace  is  set  for  an  output  of 
twenty  cars  a day,  there  can  be  no 
falling  down.  Blow  high  or  low,  rain 
or  shine,  twenty  cars  it  must  be. 

It  becomes  a case  of  getting  the 
paint  on  before  the  hour  for  knocking 
off,  and  of  having  it  dry  for  the  next 
morning’s  release  card.  Between  this 
upper  and  nether  millstone  the  painter 
finds  himself  in  danger  of  being 
ground  painfully  fine.  How  to  make 
the  paint  dry  quick  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  management,  with- 
out injuring  its  durability,  decency  of 
looks  and  other  qualities,  is  the  over- 
shadowing problem.  The  car  depart- 
ment heads  customarily  exact  a cer- 
tain amount  of  wear,  and  at  least  suf- 
ficient respectful  outward  show  of  pig- 
ment shade  and  luster  to  evoke  favor- 
able comment  on  the  part  of  in- 
spectors. 

During  recent  years  it  has  been 
found  that  while  raw  linseed  oil  is 
safe  enough  in  the  life  of  the  paint,  if 
mat  paint  can  be  given  ample  time  in 
which  to  dry  surely  and  all  the  way 
through,  under  the  circumstances  here 
cited,  it  is  a little  too  slow  to  meet  en- 
tirely the  requirements  in  respect 
both  to  the  law  of  output  and  that  of 
wear  and  tear. 

It  has  therefore  come  to  a point 
where  to  secure  the  necessary  results, 
the  conversion  of  raw  linseed  oil  into 
a specially  treated  linseed  oil  com- 
bined with  another  oil  product,  or 
products,  must  be  considered.  Indeed, 
the  practice  has  already  come  to  some- 
what widespread  adoption. 

Under  this  new  practice,  while  lin- 
seed oil  remains  the  life  of  the  paint, 
it  is  subjected  to  chemical  and  manu- 
facturing treatment  that  changes  it 
into  a more  concentrated  medium, 
which  may  be  combined  with  other 
oils  in  a manner  that  quickens  the 
necessary  drying  time  of  the  pigment, 
and  reduces  the  expense. 

We  understand  that  comparatively 
few  freight  car  painting  departments 
today  are  solely  employing  the  raw 
linseed  oil  method  of  mixing  paints 
for  that  class  of  work.  The  percentage 
of  linseed  to  other  oils  is  usually  in  a 
minor  ratio. 

Hence  the  thought  arises,  Why  not 
intrust  this  combination  of  freight  car 


paint  oils  to  the  oil  and  paint  manu- 
facturers, who  under  the  designations 
of  reinforced  linseed  oil,  concentrated 
oils,  etc.,  are  marketing  excellent  me- 
diums for  this  class  of  work? 

Considering  the  destructive  service 
to  which  freight  equipment  is  exposed, 
calling  for  a particularly  tenacious  and 
tough  fibered  pigment,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  to  leave  out  of  the  paint 
mixture  some  stout  form  of  linseed  oil 
is  to  take  a long  chance  on  a durable 
wearing  material. 

Shop  or  freight  car  yard  mixing  of 
raw  linseed  oil  with  one  or  more  of 
the  numerous  paint  oils  on  the  market 
is  frequently  a hurried  operation,  in 
which  precise  quantitative  measure- 
ments are  rarely  observed. 

If  this  mixing  is  left  to  the  reput- 
able paint  and  oil  manufacturer,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a careful 
adjustment  of  materials  will  be  made; 
that  the  resulting  product  will  be  more 
uniformly  balanced,  and  that  the  lin- 
seed oil  constituent  will  be  provided  in 
a juster  measure  and  a more  concen- 
trated or  useful  form. 

Sufficient  Paint  Service 

This  is  a subject  with  which  rail- 
way managers  are  nearly  concerned. 
Sufficient  paint  service  cannot  of 
course  be  so  accurately  calculated  as 
the  inches  in  a measuring  rod,  but 
within  a reasonable  scope  of  observa- 
tion, and  under  the  weight  of  mature 
and  fair  judgment,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated in  a way  to  furnish  a work- 
ing basis  from  which  to  reach  definite 
results. 

This  item  of  paint  service  is  first 
of  all  based  upon  quality  of  materials 
and  workmanship.  These  two  ele- 
ments must  work  in  unity,  otherwise 
the  results  cannot  be  profitable  to  the 
company.  We  suspect  just  now  that 
a lot  of  highly  paid  skill  is  being 
squandered  upon  the  employment  of 
inferior  material.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  is  due  in  part  to  the  mass 
of  other  matters  that  demand  mana- 
gerial attention. 

Today,  as  never  before,  it  would 
seem  to  be  sound  policy  of  reasoning 
to  visualize  the  result,  financially  and 
otherwise,  arising  from  the  employ- 
ment of  high  priced  labor  to  apply 
low  grade  materials.  Until  there  is 
a marked  deflation  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, this  is  one  of  the  most  feasible 
plans  for  the  enforcement  of  efficiency. 
A quality  of  material  equivalent  to  the 
high  price  of  labor  used  in  its  appli- 
cation is  one  certain  way  to  obtain 
sufficient  paint  service. 

Having  co-ordinated  these  two  fac- 
tors, provision  for  rendering  them 
most  effective  should  be  made.  This 
embraces  the  necessity  for  good  shop 
facilities,  including  proper  ventilation 
and  correct  drying  conveniences  Pe- 
riodical and  systematic  shopping  of 
equipment  for  necessary  painting  re- 
pairs is  another  contributory  effort. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  ' 


Sufficient  paint  service  is  promoted  by 
a system  of  shopping  equipment  fre- 
quent enough  to  relieve  any  unusual 
strain  upon  the  finish. 

Lettering  Passenger  Equipment 

Now  and  then  some  critical  sign 
painter,  unacquainted  with  the  exist- 
ing conditions  and  requirements  of 
railroad  service,  declaims  against  the 
machine-like  stolidity  and  inelastic 
quality  of  the  lettering  performed 
upon  train  equipment.  So  long  as  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a standard  size 
and  form  and  style  of  letters  upon 
passenger  car  equipment — and  no  one 
familiar  with  railroad  matters  will 
deny  the  efficiency  and  necessity  of 
standardization  in  lettering — so  long 
shall  we  expect  to  see  the  present  rule 
supported  by  the  management. 

A uniform  style  of  letters  and  of 
numerals  should  be  used  at  all  points 
of  the  road,  otherwise  the  public  will 
be  greeted  with  an  assorted  array  of 
letters.  Moreover,  the  letters  on  the 
coach  speeding  along  at  anywhere 
from  30  to  70  miles  an  hour  must  be 
read  at  a glance. 

So  it  will  appeal  to  the  thinking 
layman,  if  no*  to  the  professional  sign 
writer,  that  to  have  any  value  as  an 
advertising  medium,  the  lettering 
must  conform  to  the  strict  rules  of 
legibility. 

During  the  last  few  years  just  what 
material  should  be  used  in  producing 
the  lettering  upon  passenger  equip- 
ment has  been  a problem.  It  has  been 
generally  admitted  that  gold  leaf 
makes  the  superior  appearance,  and 
by  many  railway  officials  it  has  been 
allowed  that  gold  leaf  represents 
ultimate  economy. 

The  car  lettered  in  gold  looks 
dressed  up;  to  the  end  of  the  life  of 
the  paint  supporting  the  leaf.  The 
color  on  the  car  carrying  this  mate- 
rial can  also  be  cut  in  with  fresh 
color  ior  two  or  three  visitations  of 
the  car  to  the  shop,  which  is  another 
factor  of  economy  of  value. 

In  the  rule  of  plain  lettering  in 
vogue  throughout  the  country,  gold 
enhances  the  otherwise  homely  vir- 
tues of  the  letters  to  an  extent  that 
gives  them  fine  looks  and  distinction. 
Neatness  of  execution  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  lettering  is  a redeeming 
feature  of  all  this  type  of  work,  plain 
or  ornate.  Given  this,  you  can  suc- 
cessfully defend  the  plain  letter. 


T.  B.  MacDonald  announces  the  sale 
of  his  business,  known  as  the  MacDon- 
ald paint  store,  at  917-923  Seventh 
Street,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to  Mrs.  Hope 
B.  Kurtz  of  Los  Angeles  and  Fred  M. 
Roach  of  Kansas  City.  Mrs.  Kurtz  is 
the  widow  of  John  B.  Kurtz,  who  died 
recently  in  Kansas  City,  and  who  had 
charge  of  the  business  in  San  Diego 
for  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  about  14 
years  ago.  Mr.  Roach  has  been  Kansas 
City  manager  for  the  same  company. 
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Let  SAVABRUSH  Help 

with  the 
Spring  Clean-up 


Time,  now,  to  get  ready  for 
Spring.  Savabrush  not  only 
helps  the  painter  get  his  equip- 
ment in  readiness,  but  saves  labor, 
time  and  money  in  many  other 
ways. 


Cleans  Woodwork 

Removes  the  dirt  and 
grime  from  either  var- 
nished or  enameled  sur- 
faces, ready  for  re- 
finishing. 


Cleans  Brushes 

Removes  the  paint,  no 
matter  how  hard  or 
dry,  and  restores  the 
brush  to  usefulness. 


Cleans  Furniture 

Removes  dirt,  grease 
and  old  polish,  also 
takes  off  the  varnish 
gloss,  saving  time  and 
labor. 


Cleans  Floors 

Cuts  the  old  wax, 
shellac  or  varnish. 
Does  not  discolor  floor, 
but  bleaches  as  it 
cleans. 

/\ 


Cleans  Glass 

Removes  either  fresh 
paint  or  old  signs 
easily  and  quickly — 
will  not  scratch  the 
glass. 


Savabrush  is  distributed  through  the 
Wholesale  Paint  Trade 

SCHALK  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

SIERRA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Eastern  Rep. 

3629  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago 


Cike  the  snow  capped  ^1 
mountain  peak— 

It's  whiteness  is  everlasting 


MAOE  IN 
BELGIUM 


MAI 


— that  Wonderful 
"Belgian  Enamel 

White!  Rich! 

Smooth ! Lustrous ! 

Just  the  finest  kind  of  enamel 
for  the  finest  kind  of  work. 

Write  for  particulars  of  our  no- 
risk,  get-acquainted  offer.  You 
will  find  it  highly  interesting. 


J.  W.  Turnbull  Lbr.  Co. 

Stock  Exchange  Building 

Philadelphia  Pennsylvania 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 

Conducted  by  M.  C.  HILLICK 


\ MEETING  of  the  Hotel  Commit- 
tee,  of  which  D.  A.  Little  is 
chairman,  was  held  at  the  Hollenden 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O.,  Jan.  28,  at  which 
a renewal  of  contracts  was  effected  for 
the  September  convention  of  the 
Equipment  Painters’  Division  of  Sec- 
tion 3,  Mechanical. 

Thomas  H.  Soley,  for  many  years  a 
foreman  painter  of  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
a leading  monogram  designer,  and  a 
sign  writer  in  his  prime  second  to 
none,  is  now  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
living  quietly  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Mr. 
Soley  was  born  in  Newtown,  Montgom- 
ery county,  North  Wales,  in  1840. 

Frederick  W.  Wright,  master  paint- 
er at  the  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  shops  of 
the  Michigan  Central,  is  one  of  the 
veterans  of  that  company,  having,  we 
believe,  served  in  his  present  capacity 
since  1887 — first  for  the  Canadian 
Southern,  now  a part  of  the  Michigan 
Central.  Mr.  Wright  has  also  held  va- 
rious offices  under  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  for  many  years  has  been 
a strong  supporter  of  associational 
work  among  master  car  and  locomo- 
tive painters. 

A wage  increase  for  maintenance  of 
way  painters  is  noted  in  connection 
with  decision  No.  518,  rendered  by  the 
U.  S.  Railroad  Labor  Board,  in  which 
is  involved  a complaint  by  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees and  Railway  Shop  Laborers 
against  the  Lackawanna.  The  Board 
held  that  painters  were  entitled  to  an 
increase  of  15  cents  an  hour,  as  speci- 
fied in  decision  No.  2,  and  as  covered 
in  paragraph  B of  decision  No.  92,  ef- 
fective March  1,  1920. 

Latest  news  concerning  the  veteran 
Fred  S.  Ball,  for  many  years  master 
car  painter  at  the  Altoona,  Pa.,  shops 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  is  that  he  is  liv- 
ing quietly  and  happily  with  a son  at 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Bell  is  now  well  past 
eighty  years  of  age.  At  one  time  he 
was  a powerful  figure  in  the  old  Mas- 
ter Car  and  Locomotive  Painters  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  1885  was  its  president. 

After  five  months’  illness  in  the  Wes- 
ley Long  Hospital,  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Burton,  of  Spencer,  N.  C., 
passed  away  Jan.  4.  For  forty-five 
years  Mrs.  Burton  had  been  the  de- 
voted wife  of  Master  Painter  W.  H. 
Burton  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and 
with  him  had  attended  many  conven- 
tions, and  enjoyed  a wide  acquaintance 
among  the  members  of  the  association. 

To  have  worked  in  one  shop  in  one 
town  for  forty-nine  years  is  a record  to 
be  proud  of.  This  is  the  record  of 
Master  Painter  John  H.  Kahler  of  the 
Meadville,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Erie;  and 
for  thirty-nine  years  of  this  time  he 
has  been  in  charge  of  painting  inter- 
ests at  that  point. 

Master  Painter  G.  E.  Graham  of  the 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  shops  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway,  and  Mrs. 
Graham,  recently  visited  their  daugh- 


ter and  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ear) 
McMasters  of  Cleveland. 

An  order  for  45  all-steel  cars  for  pas- 
senger car  service,  given  recently  to 
the  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.  by 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  insures 
Master  Painter  A.  E.  Green’s  depart- 
ment of  important  inspection  duties 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
has  inaugurated  a pension  system  un- 
der which  an  employee  attaining  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  continuous  service,  is  eligible 
to  an  allowance  based  upon  the  aver- 
age of  the  monthly  wages  received  for 
the  ten  years  preceding  retirement. 
This  is  set  at  one  per  cent  of  that 
amount  for  each  year  of  continuous 
service,  but  in  no  case  is  the  allow- 
ance to  be  less  than  $1  for  each  year 
of  continuous  active  service,  nor  less 
than  $25  per  month,  and  in  no  case 
greater  than  $150  per  month.  Em- 
ployees in  train  service,  after  twenty 
years  of  continuous  service  and  hav- 
ing attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years, 
may  be  pensioned. 

Friends  of  Foreman  Painter  J.  F. 
Moore,  of  the  Erie’s  Cleveland  shops, 
will  be  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn 
that  he  some  time  ago  committed  sui- 
cide, “Charley”  Moore,  as  he  was  called 
by  his  friends,  was  a sociable  and  like- 
able man,  of  a happy  disposition,  and 
no  motive  for  suicide  can  be  adduced 
by  his  friends. 

Master  Painter  D.  A.  Little  and  Mrs. 
Little  recently  enjoyed  a few  days  in 
New  York,  and  attended  the  automo- 
bile show,  where  Mr.  Little  purchased 
a Cadillac  limousine.  This,  he  naively 
declares,  should  be  his  last  investment 
in  cars. 

A word  here  in  memory  of  Thomas 
Koch,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  whose  death 
has  been  recently  announced.  Mr.  Koch 
was  formerly  employed  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  at  Easton,  and  later  at  Sayre, 
Pa.,  where  he  served  as  piece  work  in- 
spector in  the  coach  painting  depart- 
ment. He  retired  from  Lehigh  service 
some  years  ago.  He  was  about  sev- 
enty. 

His  attainments  in  all  branches  of 
the  painting  trade — striping,  lettering, 
brush  work,  general  ornamenting  and 
wood  finishing — were  unsurpassed.  He 
was  a clean,  Christian  gentleman,  and 
an  honor  to  the  trade. 

Master  Painter  E.  E.  Eich,  of  the  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  shops  of  the  C.,  C.  & 
St.  L.,  a veteran  paint  shop  manager, 
and  an  enthusiastic  organization  man 
since  the  Niagara  Falls  convention  of 
1909,  is  at  present  directing  an  active 
force  of  painters  in  freight  car  work. 

Both  passenger  car  and  locomotive 
shops  of  the  Altoona  plant  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania are  now  working  forty  hours 
a week — five  eight-hour  days.  Master 
Car  Painter  John  F.  Gearhart  and 
Master  Locomotive  Painter  D.  A.  Little 
are  buried  in  plans  and  strategic  over- 
tures conducted  with  a view  of  increas- 
ing the  monthly  output. 


Harry  G.  McMasters,  formerly  mas- 
ter painter  at  the  Chicago  Burnside 
shops  of  the  Illinois  central,  and  1899 
president  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters  Association,  is  report- 
ed to  be  living  in  London,  England, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  in  business 
for  a number  of  years. 

Death  of  J.  IV.  Fryer 

Readers  of  this  department  will  re- 
gret to  learn  of  the  death,  from  heart 
failure,  of  Master  Painter  J.  W.  Fryer, 
of  the  Nashville  shops  of  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis.  His 
death  occurred  while  Mr.  Fryer  was 
actively  engaged  in  his  shop  during 
one  of  the  closing  days  of  December. 

Mr.  Fryer  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Nashville  shop  for  about  eighteen 
years,  having  succeeded  his  father. 
The  January  issue  of  the  Magazine 
noted  the  fact  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fryer 
having  moved  recently  into  a fine 
home  from  which  typical  Dixie  hos- 
pitality would  be  dispensed. 

Mr.  Fryer  was  a genial  and  kindly 
man,  withal  a manager  of  men  of  ex- 
ceptional success.  He  was  a practi- 
tioner of  the  best  quality  of  car  paint- 
ing, and  insisted  upon  adhering  strict- 
ly to  this  policy.  With  W.  H.  Burton 
he  successfully  urged  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Association  to  hold  its 
45th  convention  in  Nashville.  His 
sound  judgment  and  practical  counsel 
in  all  organization  affairs  was  greatly 
appreciated. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  in  the  market 
for  25  all-steel  baggage  cars,  20  all- 
steel  coaches  and  18  all-steel  observa- 
tion cars — an  order  which,  when  placed, 
will  require  extended  inspection  duties 
on  the  part  of  Master  Painter  W.  W. 
Christman,  of  the  Omaha,  Neb.,  shops. 

Railway  passenger  car  purchases  for 
1921  were  the  fewest  on  record,  with 
the  single  exception  of  1918 — the  total 
for  the  United  States  being  only  1,275. 
This  is  an  illuminating  disclosure  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  through  the 
last  year  in  railway  painting  depart- 
ments. 

Free  life  insurance  for  all  employees 
of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  is  an- 
nounced by  President  L.  F.  Loree,  in  a 
circular  issued  Jan.  1.  All  employees 
who  have  been  continuously  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company  two  years  or  more, 
and  who  make  application  on  pre- 
scribed forms,  may  have  free  life  in- 
surance to  the  extent  of  $500;  and  may 
take,  at  very  low  rates,  additional  in- 
surance up  to  an  amount  equal  to  their 
respective  annual  salaries — not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000. 


W.  H.  Andrews  Steadily  Im- 
proving 

Members  of  the  paint  trade  will  be 
pleased  to  know  there  was  marked  im- 
provement during  January  in  the  con- 
dition of  W.  H.  Andrews,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.  Mr. 
Andrews  was  taken  ill  in  December  at 
his  winter  home  in  Montecito,  near 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Mahe  192?-  the  Greatest  faint  and  Varnish  year 

a3  the  first  *tep  toward  ^doubling  the  industry  by  L926 
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Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THE  BEST 

The  best  Metallic  Paint  (DOUBLE  LABEL) 
costs  less  than  L?  ct.  a pound  more  than  the  poorest. 

Using  7 lbs.  of  Dry  Metallic  to  1 gal.  of  Oil — 

A difference  of  50c  per  100  lbs.  varies  the  cost  of 
Mixed  Paint  but  3 cents  a gal. 

A difference  of  25c  per  100  lbs.  varies  the  cost  of 
Mixed  Paint  but  1 Uc  a gal. 

PRINCE’S 

“D/L”  MINERAL  BROWN 

mixes  better,  goes  farther,  lasts  longer  and  makes  the  job  cost  less.  So 
it  pays  to  use  the  best. 


Made  Only  By 

THE  PRINCE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


BOWMANSTOWN,  PA.  165  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  CITY 
DRY  COLORS  ONLY 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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News  of 


the  Paint  and 


Allied  Salesmen 


New  Jersey  Travelers  Cover  Much  Conversational 

and  Other  Ground  at  Their  January  Meetings 


\ LETTER  from  Member  William  G. 

Lahey  of  the  Chalmers  Chemical 
Co.,  read  in  his  enforced  absence  by 
Secretary  Schaefer,  provoked  a gener- 
ous amount  of  discussion,  even  for  the 
New  Jersey  Travelers,  at  the  Jan.  20 
gathering  of  that  organization  at 
Achtel-stetter’s  in  Newark. 

Mr.  Lahey,  in  an  effort  to  propose 
some  constructive  work  that  his  asso- 
ciation might  take  up,  suggested  that 
half  a dozen  prizes  of  a total  of  $100 
be  offered  by  the  New  Jersey  Salesmen 
for  the  best  essays  prepared  by  stu- 
dents at  New  Jersey  high  schools,  on 
the  subject  of  the  uses  and  necessities 
of  paint,  varnish  and  wallpaper. 

To  chronicle  all  that  was  uttered  by 
every  one  present  on  this  apparently 
harmless  suggestion  would  require 
much  good  printer’s  ink  and  paper — 
say  about  ten  reams  of  the  latter  to 
a hogshead  or  so  of  the  former — so  we 
will  have  to  sum  it  up  by  saying  that 
no  definite  decision  had  been  reached 
when  the  meeting  broke  up  around  11 
P.  M. 

Before  the  storm  broke,  however,  the 
members  lost  no  time  in  passing  on 
the  application  of  William  F.  Quirk, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  representative  of  the 
Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  and  voting  him 
into  the  organization. 

Because  of  many  other  calls  upon 
his  time  of  a similar  character,  Jim 
McDonald  of  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee asked  that  one  of  the  other 
committeemen  be  made  chairman  in 
his  stead.  Accordingly,  President 
Andres  (who  filled  the  chair  with 
much  dignity  throughout  the  evening) 
named  Rollie  Munier  to  that  important 
post. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  gentry  had 
expressed  a wish  that  the  annual  din- 
ner this  year  be  made  a stag  affair,  the 
Entertainment  Committee  requested  a 
consensus  of  opinion.  Secretary  Otto 
was  accordingly  instructed  to  prepare 
a mail  (or  male)  voting  campaign 
along  those  lines,  and  report  the  result 
in  February. 

Leader  Haas  of  the  Educational 
Committee  regretted  to  announce  that 
an  out-of-town  call  would  prevent  Mr. 
Breinig  from  addressing  the  associa- 
tion on  its  Educational  Night.  He  an- 
nounced he  was  working  to  secure  a 
couple  o'  weii-known  speakers  for  the 
annual  dinner. 

Vice  President  Conrad  Engel  told 
about  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  salesmen  which  he  had 
attended  a few  nights  before  in  New 
Haven.  The  Connecticut  Travelers  are 
gaining  in  both  membership  and  at- 
tendance at  meetings.  The  officers 
complimented  Connie  on  the  live  Press 
Committee  that  keeps  the  New  Jersey 
boys’  doings  before  the  public.  He  also 
said  he  had  heard  flattering  reports 
about  the  Jersey  Initiation  Committee, 
and  gave  both  committees  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  February  meeting  in 
New  Haven,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d, 


preceding  the  master  painters’  conven- 
tion. 

Master  Painter  Henry  Witt  was  an 
interested  guest,  and  on  invitation 
told  about  the  Newark  Trade  School, 
which  will  soon  open,  with  a painting 
class  among  others. 

One  resignation  and  two  acquisitions 
were  reported  at  the  first  January 
meeting,  on  the  13th.  The  new  mem- 
ber elected  is  R.  A.  Thompson  of  New 
York,  export  representative  of  James 
B.  Sipe  & Co.,  while  the  application  of 
Harry  Allen  to  become  an  associate 
member  was  duly  accepted.  Mr.  Allen 
is  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sales- 
men’s Club  also. 

The  letter  of  resignation  was  signed 
by  William  Jackson,  who  had  left 
Lowe  Bros,  and  New  Jersey  to  cover 
Ohio  for  Benjamin  Moore  & Co.  His 
resignation  was  accepted  with  regret, 
and  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  association  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

After  payment  of  some  of  the  heavy 
obligations  that  come  but  once  a year, 
'treasurer  Fred  Busse  was  able  to  re- 
port the  healthy  balance  of  $870  in  the 
jeans  of  the  association.  The  report  of 
the  special  Investment  Committee  was 
accepted,  and  referred  for  action  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  a 
permanent  Committee  on  Constitution 
and  Bylaws  be  formed.  President  An- 
dres named  Messrs.  Demott,  McAllister 
and  Daley  to  be  this  committee. 

Under,  or  over,  Dan  Daley’s  vigorous 
protest,  the  motion  proposed  by  Fred 
McAllister,  that  the  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution relating  to  membership  be 
interpreted  to  include  salesmen  foi' 
firms  dealing  in  lumber  and  builders’ 
materials,  was  laid  on,  or  under,  the 
well-known  mythical  table. 


Back  to  His  Old  Love 

Beginning  the  first  of  the  month,  Jo- 
seph G.  Buch  returns  to  his  first  love, 
the  paint  and  varnish  game,  which  he 
left  about  two  years  ago  to  enter  the 
auto  truck  business  as  salesman  for 
the  Rice-MacRae  Co.  of  Newark.  With 
the  beginning  of  February,  Joe  will 
cavort  across  the  New  Jersey  territory 
for  the  Newark  Varnish  Co.,  with  the 
object  of  making  more  popular  than 
ever  the  well-known  products  of  this 
firm. 

Joseph  G.  made  an  early  start  in  the 
handling  and  disposition  of  paint  and 
allied  materials  as  employee,  and  event- 
ually manager,  of  the  store  of  G.  I. 
Kimmerle  & Brother  of  Newark.  He 
then  further  developed  his  natural  tal- 
ents with  Hockenjos  Brothers,  as  one 
of  their  salesmen,  which  position  he 
left  early  in  1920  to  join  Rice-MacRae. 

Mr.  Buch  has  always  been  an  active 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Travelers 
Association,  and  something  seems 
missing  from  any  meeting  he  fails  to 
attend.  He  carries  with  him  the  well 
wishes  of  his  former  employers  and 
fellow  salesmen  into  his  recentest  ven- 
ture. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


McDougall-Butler  Salesmen 
Meet 

The  keynote  of  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  sales  representatives  of  the 
McDougall-Butler  Co.,  at  Buffalo,  was 
“Make  1922  the  Greatest  Buffalo  Qual- 
ity Tear.”  Meetings  were  held  every 
day  in  the  company’s  convention  room, 
and  every  noon  the  delegates  had 
luncheon  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  first  day  closed  with  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Lafayette  and  a theater 
party.  The  second  evening  included 
dinner  at  the  University  Club,  followed 
by  bowling  and  a buffet  supper.  Sev- 
eral papers  were  read  during  the  con- 
vention. 

A.  S.  Butler,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
last  session.  He  outlined  the  prospects 
of  business  for  1922,  and  declared  that 
the  year  promised  to  be  one  of  pros- 
perity for  business  generally.  The 
sales  representatives  confirmed  his 
declaration.  Frank  I).  Smith  was  pre- 
sented with  a traveling  bag  by  the 
convention  members,  Proctor  Carr, 
toastmaster,  making  the  presentation. 


HEADS  I WIN,  TAILS  YOU  LOSE 
Jakey — “I  took  Rachel  by  de  te-ater 
last  night  and  we  almost  had  a taxicle 
ride  home.” 

Ikey — “What  happened?” 

Jakey — “Veil,  I metched  de  drifer 
first  for  veder  ve  should  pay  him  double 
fare  or  nodding.  He  von,  so  we  had  to 
valk.” 


MORE  TO  BE  PITIED  THAN  CEN- 
SORED 

Fellow  Salesman  (indignantly)  — 
“Shame  on  you,  you’re  half  drunk.” 
Pledge  (apologetically) — “I  know, 
but  I spent  all  the  money  I had.” 
And  tears  of  contrition  welled  down 
his  cheeks. 


Oh!  Man! 


Stripping  a floor  is  a 
cinch  with 


It  doesn’t  hurt  my  hands 
either 
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Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water  Paints 
of  recognized  merit 

By  reason  of  their  high  grade  qualities  and  easy-working  properties,  our 
products  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  line. 


Up-to-date  manufacturing  facilities  coupled  with  a quarter  of  a century’s 
experience  specializing  in  the  manufacturing  of  Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water 
Paints  enable  us  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  Trade. 


THE  MURALO  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Canadian  News  Notes 

TORONTO,  Jan.  28. — “Well,  yes, 
business  is  looking  up  a bit,  and  a 
month  or  six  weeks’  time  is  going  to 
make  a big  difference  in  the  volume  of 
trade.”  This  seems  to  be  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  expressed  by  the  know- 
ing ones,  when  inquiries  are  made  re- 
garding the  outlook  for  the  painting 
and  allied  trades  in  this  city. 

And  when  times  are  good  in  Toronto 
you  can  wager  that  there  are  few 
places  outside  of  the  city  where  busi- 
ness is  not  improving.  That  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  all  freely 
admit,  but  they  just  as  freely  opine 
that  a favorable  turn  in  the  tide  is  at 
hand. 

Little  of  note  has  happened  in  the 
material  market  situation  since  our  re- 
port of  a month  ago.  Turpentine  has 
jumped  a few  points,  the  present  price 
being  $1.30  per  imperial  gallon  in  bar- 
rel lots.  Boiled  and  raw  linseed  oil 
are  steady,  the  ruling  figures  being 
87c.  and  84c.,  respectively,  per  imperial 
gallon  in  barrel  lots. 

White  lead  ground  in  oil  is  still 
$13.25  per  100  lbs.  in  ton  lots.  A few 
lines  of  brushes  have  declined  slightly. 
Varnishes  of  all  grades  are  holding 
firm,  with  only  shellacs  slightly  ad- 
vanced. 

Most  of  the  buying  is  being  done  in 
a hand-to-mouth  way.  No  one  cares  to 
lay  in  large  stocks  because  of  a pre- 
vailing opinion  that  prices  may  short- 
ly take  a drop  from  their  present  high 
perch. 


With  the  turn  of  the  year,  most  of 
the  larger  cities  and  towns  are  begin- 
ning to  get  their  houses  in  order  for 
anticipated  unrest  in  labor  circles.  The 
ten  per  cent  all-round  cut  in  wages  is 
being  quietly  accepted  in  some  trades, 
but  there  are  a number  of  others  that 
seem  to  be  preparing  for  a “buck.” 

As  far  as  the  painting  and  allied 
trades  are  concerned,  no  serious  trou- 
ble is  anticipated.  That  there  will  be 
an  adjustment  of  the  present  scale,  no 
one  doubts,  but  just  what  the  percent- 
age of  reduction  will  be,  the  masters 
are  not  prepared  to  say. 

W.  Moore,  for  many  years  a traveler 
with  Benjamin  Moore  & Co.,  has 
launched  out  for  himself  in  the  paint 
supply  business.  Mr.  Moore’s  affability 
and  general  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  paint  trade  should  form  valuable 
assets  in  his  new  venture. 

The  many  friends  of  Corson  Taylor, 
of  the  Boulton  Paint  Co.,  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  he  has  completely 
recovered  from  his  recent  serious  oper- 
ation. 

Minnesota  Master  Painters 
Meet  in  Duluth 

The  Minnesota  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  Association  held  a three- 
day  convention  at  Duluth  during  the 
week  of  Jan.  16,  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers: 

Peter  Gydeson,  St.  Paul,  president; 
W.  H.  B.  Donaldson,  Minneapolis,  first 
vice  president;  Carl  Munger,  Hibbing, 
second  vice  president;  W.  A.  French, 
Minneapolis,  secretary;  and  M.  H. 
Sime,  St.  Paul,  treasurer. 


H.  A.  Hall,  Duluth,  retiring  presi- 
dent, was  chosen  a member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  Members  of  the 
committee,  besides  the  officers,  are:  W. 
F.  Moyer,  John  Hogan,  Duluth;  D.  J. 
Eyer,  Biwabik;  W.  K.  White,  Minne- 
apolis; F.  Rentsman,  Stillwater;  J.  J. 
Endicott.  Mankato,  and  P.  M.  Dindorf, 
St.  Cloud.  A.  Sheldon,  St.  Paul,  was 
named  trustee. 

The  city  of  St.  Paul  was  chosen  for 
the  1922  convention. 

Dakota  Master  Painters 
Elect  New  Officers 

The  North  and  South  Dakota  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association 
held  its  annual  convention  at  Grand 
Forks,  S.  D.,  the  middle  of  January, 
when  these  officers  were  chosen  for 
the  coming  year: 

Hugh  V.  Campbell,  Gilby,  N.  D., 
president;  M.  N.  Christiansen,  Aber- 
deen, S.  D.,  first  vice  president;  J.  W. 
Criser,  Fargo,' N.  D.,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; J.  A.  Stinson,  Aberdeen,  third 
vice  president;  J.  A.  Canniff,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Calo  cele- 
brated their  first  wedding  anniversary 
by  attending  January  Ladies'  Night  of 
the  Chicago  Paint,  Oil  & Varnish  Club. 
P.  E.  Calo  is  vice  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Naval  Stores  Co.  of  Chicago. 


Juliet — What’s  in  a name? 

Romeo — Well,  if  you  take  mine  you 
might  get  a good  home  out  of  it. 


Doc — You  cough  easier  this  morning. 
Patient — 1 ought  to,  I've  been  prac- 
tising all  night. 


Make  1922  the  Greatesfc>Fcunt  and  VarnLh  year 
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New  York  Travelers  Convince  Themselves  and 

Guests  That  They  Know  How  to  Celebrate 


TITH  FULL  realization  that  fif- 
teenth anniversaries  arrive  only 
once  in  the  lifetime  of  all  organiza- 
tions, the  Entertainment  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  Fifteenth  Anniversary 
Banquet  of  the  Travelers  Association 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New  York 
— on  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  28,  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York  City 
- — most  efficiently  saw  to  it  that  the  oc- 
casion should  be  a memorable  one. 

Despite  the  raging  of  a juvenile 
blizzard  outdoors,  the  New  York  sales- 
men and  their  friends  gathered  from 
every  point  of  the  compass — from 
Westchester  county  on  the  north,  Long 
Island  on  the  east,  Staten  Island  and 
the  southern  limits  of  Brooklyn  on  the 
south,  and  the  wilds  of  New  Jersey  on 
the  west — to  do  honor  to  the  occasion, 
and  enjoy  themselves  as  they  always 
do  at  the  salesmen’s  affairs. 

Of  course  the  menu  was  high  class, 
all  the  way  from  the  crab  meat  cock- 
tail to  the  cigars  and  coffee.  The  out- 
standing feature  was  the  fine  program 
of  speakers  for  the  occasion — none  of 
the  speeches  long  or  boresome,  and  all 
of  them  conveying  a message  of  good 
cheer,  good  humor  or  good  business. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  dwell  upon 
the  vaudeville  talent  that  added  to  the 
evening’s  pleasure  — headliners  all, 
from  the  McKinnon  twins  with  their 
clever  singing  and  dancing,  to  Dun- 
inger  the  Great,  magician  extraordi- 
nary and  still  more,  whose  feats  of 
mind  reading  are  always  mystifying 
to  his  audience.  Oh,  yes,  there  was  a 
fair  exponent  of  Far  Eastern  terpsi- 
chorean  sinuosities  to  wind  up  the 
vaudeville  portion  of  the  entertain- 
ment, besides  singers  of  popular  songs, 
and  a jazz  band  worth-while  to  wile 
away  the  time. 

Those  Who  Spoke 

With  President  Frank  McCarthy  at 
the  helm  as  toastmaster  (we  have  al- 
ready apologized  to  the  President  for 
mis-naming  him  “Fred”  in  the  last 
number),  the  first  to  be  called  on  was 
John  J.  Hellawell,  charter  president  of 
the  Travelers,  who  expressed  his  pride 
and  gratification  at  the  association’s 
prosperity. 

Then  came  the  first  of  the  three  hon- 
ored guests  of  the  evening,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam E.  Kelly,  county  clerk  of  Kings 
county.  Among  other  remarks,  he  de- 
clared that  if  in  these  trying  times  he 
were  asked  to  select  a body  of  men  to 
give  him  the  best  opinion  on  indus- 
trial and  economic  conditions,  he 
would  pick  half  a dozen  of  the  sales- 
men who  travel  from  town  to  town. 
There  is  no  more  indispensable  prod- 
uct than  paint,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  paint  and  allied  salesmen  pushing 
their  “Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up”  prod- 
ucts, municipalities  would  fall  into  dry 
rot.  Mr.  Kelly  quoted  the  cheerful 
message  of  a foremost  statistician  and 
banker  that  the  coming  spring  will  see 
a new  era  of  prosperity. 

Ed  P.  Jones,  past  president  of  the 
New  York  Travelers,  said  it  is  up  to 
the  traveling  men  to  show  the  public 
that  the  wheels  of  progress  must  be 


kept  going.  This  association  is  a 
credit  to  the  trade  because  it  includes 
the  representative  men  of  the  repre- 
sentative firms  in  the  paint  industry. 

The  second  distinguished  guest  of 
the  night  to  be  heard  was  President  W. 
II.  Phillips  of  Devoe  6 Raynolds,  Inc. 
Mr.  Phillips  had  been  a salesman  him- 
self, and  brought  the  message  as  to 
how  we  can  “Make  1922  the  Greatest 
Paint  and  Varnish  Year.”  The  indus- 
try’s leaders  were  devoting  their  efforts 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  paint 
and  varnish,  but  he  doubted  if  real 
success  could  be  attained  without  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  salesmen. 
It  devolves  on  the  sales  force  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  intermediaries  in  educat- 
ing the  public  in  the  use  of  their  prod- 
ucts. 

The  leader  of  the  orchestra  is  usu- 
ally a man  who  has  played  second  fid- 
dle, and  this  holds  true  of  the  sales- 
man and  his  future,  continued  Mr. 
Phillips.  He  had  just  returned  from  a 
trip  through  the  Middle  West,  and 
could  verify  Mr.  Kelly’s  statement  as 
to  better  business  coming.  “The  sales- 
men are  the  ones  who  keep  the  busi- 
ness wheels  a-turning  by  bringing  the 
dollars  into  the  cash  drawer.  You  are 
the  go-getters,  and  must  carry  the  mes- 
sage of  better  business — and  I know 
you  will  do  it.” 

Past  President  James  C.  Kelly  re- 
lated a wonderful  vision  or  dream  he 
had  experienced  the  night  before — a 
sort  of  horoscope  of  the  stars,  with 
each  star  a well-known  dealer  or  sales- 
man whom  the  speaker  named  and  de- 
scribed. 

The  third  of  the  invited  guests,  Hon. 
James  J.  Dunn,  municipal  court  judge 
of  Brooklyn,  indulged  in  delightful 
reminiscences  and  stories  of  human 
nature  as  he  met  it,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  court  room — a half  hour  of  de- 
lightful intercourse,  for  his  listeners, 
with  a keen  observer  gifted  with  a 
noble  heart  and  mind. 

To  conclude,  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Jim  McDonald  presented 
retiring  President  Dean  Anderson  with 
a handsome  traveling  bag  as  a token 
of  appreciation  from  the  association  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Anderson  had  turned 
over  the  membership  and  finances  of 
the  Travelers  at  their  high  water 
notch. 

THE  LONG  AND  SHORT  OF  IT 

Boss — What  was  that  woman  com- 
plaining about? 

Salesman — The  long  wait. 

Boss — Well,  some  people  you  never 
can  please,  anyhow.  Yesterday  she 
complained  of  the  short  weight. 


NOT  UP  ON  THE  NEWS 
A traveling  man  one  night  found 
himself  obliged  to  remain  in  a small 
town  on  account  of  a washout  on  the 
railroad,  caused  by  the  heavy  rain, 
which  was  still  coming  down  in  tor- 
rents. The  traveling  man  turned  to 
the  waitress  with,  “This  certainly 
looks  like  the  flood.” 

“The  what?” 

“The  flood.  You’ve  read  about  the 
flood,  and  the  Ark  landing  on  Mount 
Ararat,  surely?” 

“Say,  mister,”  she  returned,  “I  ain’t 
seen  a paper  for  three  days!” 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

Connecticut  Paint  Sales- 
men to  Elect  Officers 

UPHE  Magazine  has  received  from 
Secretary  Nelson  Parker,  of  the 
Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club,  a 
copy  of  the  notice  recently  sent  out  to 
all  members,  advising  them  that  on 
Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  at  6.30  P.  M.,  Hotel 
Taft,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  be  held 
the  annual  meeting,  at  which  time 
new  officers  will  be  elected,  who  are 
to  serve  for  the  coming  year. 

“We  are  also  planning  for  a bang-up 
good  time  at  our  annual  banquet  on 
the  same  night,”  continues  the  mes- 
sage, “and  when  you  get  your  notice 
from  Mr.  Minnery,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  be  sure  and  answer  it  at 
once.  Above  all  do  not  fail  to  attend. 

“At  our  last  meeting,  held  Jan  16, 
there  was  so  much  doing  that  your  sec- 
retary could  not  keep  up  with  the 
bunch.  However,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  acted  upon  was  the 
following  motion: 

“The  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club  agrees 
to  $25  annual  dues  for  1922,  as  is 
charged  the  associate  members  of  the 
State  Master  Painters’  Association, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  latter 
association  take  under  advisement  the 
proposition  outlined  to  Mr.  Beardsley, 
of  that  association,  in  regard  to  closer 
co-operation  and  a reduction  of  dues 
for  1923. 

“Therefore  it  is  up  to  all  our  mem- 
bers who  can  to  get  on  the  band  wagon 
and  help  the  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion as  much  as  possible.  With  this 
end  in  view,  enclosed  find  some  of 
their  application  blanks;  and  when- 
ever you  are  the  means  of  procuring  a 
new  member  for  their  association,  be 
sure  to  notify  your  secretary,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  keep  a true  rec- 
ord for  1922. 

“Enclosed  you  will  also  find  a letter 
addressed  to  the  paint  salesmen  of 
Ohio,  the  same  as  is  being  sent  out  by 
the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  Travel- 
ers, which  we  ask  you  to  forward  to 
the  salesman  representing  your  house 
in  that  State.  Sign  your  name  and  the 
Connecticut  Paint  Salesman’s  Club. 

“There  will  also  be  a meeting  of  the 
club  directors  on  Feb.  21,  at  5:30,  Hotel 
Taft,  New  Haven.” 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

ADDRESS  WANTED 


ANY  ONE  knowing  the  present  ad- 
dress of  John  Brindley,  for  several 
years  with  the  Chicago  Varnish  Co., 
will  confer  a great  favor  toy  advising 
him  to  get  in  touch  at  once  with  A.  J. 
Hodges,  cjo  the  Glidden  Co.,  St.  Paul, 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


PAINT  SALESMEN  calling  on  the 
hardware  and  paint  trade  to  handle  as 
a side  line  the  finest  brush  cleaner  on 
the  market.  Exclusive  State  reserva- 
tions given  to  live-wire  salesmen. 
Liberal  commission.  Address  “Brush 
Cleaner,”  Box  110,  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine. 


EXECUTIVE  WANTED 


I want  to  hear  from  a paint  man  of 
experience,  a man  who  is  or  who  should 
be  an  executive,  a go-getter  who  feels 
that  his  present  position  offers  little 
future  to  real  ability.  Age  between  35 
and  50  preferred.  Opportunity  for  ca- 
pable man.  Correspondence  absolutely 
confidential.  Address  Box  111,  care  of 
Painters  Magazine. 


AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Pennsy  Salesmen  Entertain  Master  Painters; 

Help  Organize  the  Philadelphia  Dealers 

RALPH  G.  EBELING,  Chief  Scribe 


THE  regular  January  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Save  the  Surface 
Salesmen’s  Club  can  really  be  called  a 
three-day  affair,  for  it  was  a meeting 
which  lasted  from  the  morning  of  the 
10th  to  the  afternoon  of  the  12th — the 
dates  of  the  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators’ Convention  of  Pennsylvania, 
held  in  York  at  the  Colonial  Hotel. 

Many  of  the  boys  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th,  and,  according  to 
Dame  Gossip,  a number  of  them  are 
studying  up  on  Hoyle  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  shattered  fortunes,  should 
the  occasion  again  arise. 

The  boys  met  in  the  hotel  parlor  at 
5 P.  M„  Jan.  10,  President  Maston  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  Maston  and  Treasurer  Clarke 
were  authorized  to  open  an  account  for 
the  club  in  the  Middle  City  Bank. 

The  question  of  limiting  the  mem- 
bership was  put  up  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  spe- 
cial meeting  dated  for  Jan.  16,  to 
which  all  Philadelphia’s  paint  dealers 
hud  been  invited,  with  the  idea  of 
forming  a dealers’  association,  and 
from  the  replies  already  received  a 
most  successful  meeting  should  be 
had. 

The  Membership  Committee  pre- 
sented the  names  of  these  seven  men, 
who  were  duly  elected: — J.  D.  Barn- 
well, representing  Robert  Shoemaker 
Co.;  Charles  T.  Bookmeyer,  John 
Swarzmayer,  William  E.  Clymer  and 
Joseph  Hughes,  all  of  Samuel  H. 
French  & Co.;  Alfred  Languish,  C. 
Schrack,  Co.;  Paul  W.  Binkley,  Kuehnle 
Company. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  with  the 
above  four  men  from  the  Samuel 
French  Company  we  now  number 
their  complete  sales  force  on  our  roll. 

A motion  was  unanimously  passed 
that  the  club  apply  for  membership  in 
the  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition,  the 
world’s  fair  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  1926. 

In  the  evening  the  smoker  and  en- 
tertainment was  given.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  affair  was  a rip- 
roaring success,  even  though  a few  of 
the  gentler  sex  made  their  appearance 
in  the  over-crowded,  smoke-filled  room. 

Mr.  Senator,  the  song  leader,  made 
the  vocal  chords  pour  from  the  gather- 
ing like  water  running  over  Niagara. 
Numbered  among  the  star  acts  were 
Miss  Sara  Jones,  whose  popular  songs 
made  a hit;  Si  Stebbins,  of  the  Slab 
City  Follies,  who  mystified  even  our 
own  card  sharks  with  his  clever  and 
startling  card  manipulations.  The 
Lady  and  the  Hebrew  brought  out 
many  a hearty  laugh.  Fanny  Purcell’s 
coon  songs  were  over-shadowed  by  her 
loving  disposition  and  her  proficiency 
in  playing  the  part  of  lapdog.  Mile. 
Dazell,  in  her  act  “Every  Little  Move- 
ment,” created  the  sensation  of  the 
evening.  We  wonder  if  she  knows 
much  about  the  Save  the  Surface 
movement?  The  world’s  greatest  film 


“Paint  and  Varnish,”  and  a side-split- 
ting comedy  were  other  features  on 
the  program.  The  Entertainment 
Committee,  Bill  Wallace,  was  compli- 
mented on  all  sides. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania salesmen,  held  at  the  Engineers 
Club,  Philadelphia,  January  16,  with 
the  idea  of  giving  its  guests,  the  paint 
dealers  of  Philadelphia,  a chance  to 
get  together  and  organize,  was  a huge 
success  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Thirty-eight  men,  who  represented 
thirty-one  of  Philadelphia’s  livest 
paint  dealers,  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  together  with  a large  turnout 
of  the  salesmen. 

After  singing  songs,  enjoying  cigars 
and  viewing  a comedy  picture,  Pres- 
ident Willard  Maston  of  the  Sales- 
men’s Club  brought  out  the  big  idea 
of  the  meeting  in  his  usual  forceful 
and  winning  manner,  and  successfully 
planted  the  seed  of  “get-together”  in 
the  minds  of  the  dealers. 

The  salesmen  were  invited  to  leave 
the  hall,  so  that  the  dealers  could 
discuss  matters  by  themselves.  Within 
an  hour’s  time  they  had  organized  the 
“Save  the  Surface  Dealers  Association 
of  Philadelphia,”  elected  their  officers 
and  listened  to  Arthur  East,  manager 
of  the  Save  the  Surface  campaign, 
and  to  Mr.  Maston. 

The  following  men  were  elected  to 
office  in  the  Dealers  Association: 
President,  Joseph  A.  Finnaren;  first 
vice  president,  Louis  Pelstring;  sec- 
ond vice  president,  Abraham  Sochet; 
treasurer,  B.  Frank  Shinn;  secretary, 
Charles  L.  Gillingham. 

The  salesmen  pledged  their  loyal 
and  undivided  support  to  the  new  or- 
ganization, and  promised  to  call  the 
attention  of  every  paint  dealer  in 
Philadelphia  to  the  association,  and 
impress  on  them  that  every  live  dealer 
should  become  a member. 

The  new  branch  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  family  plans  to  hold  its  first 
monthly  meeting  January  30  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building. 

The  salesmen  here,  and  every  one 
else  connected  with  our  great  indus- 
try, extend  our  heartiest  good  wishes 
to  the  newest  link  in  the  chain  of 
progress  and  trust  they  will  secure 
every  success  possible. 


Kalsomine  Coating  Composition 

United  States  patent  No.  1,394,280 
refers  to  the  manufacture  of  a coating 
composition  of  a kalsomine  character. 

This  composition  consists  of  a mix- 
ture of  starch  (preferably  corn 
starch),  glycerin,  water  and  coloring 
matter,  the  latter  preferably  a distem- 
per color.  The  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients are  as  follows: — Starch,  1 
pound;  glycerin,  8 ounces;  lukewarm 
water,  1 pint.  The  starch  is  thor- 
oughly dissolved  in  the  mixture  and 
the  whole  is  brought  to  the  boiling 
point  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Then  the  mixture  is  thinned  with  cold 
water  and  the  color  is  added.  The  mix- 
ture is  allowed  to  cool  and  is  then 
rained  to  remove  lumps. 


Mate  1922  the  Greates: 
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Show  Confidence 

The  man  who  is  unable  to  smile 
often  believes  that  the  world  is  against 
him. 

You  can  buy  a smile  with  a smile, 
and  there  is  no  other  expense  attached 
to  the  transaction. 

If  you  are  proud  of  your  store,  and 
you  should  be,  smile  and  show  it. 

If  you  are  confident  of  what  you  are 
thinking,  smile  and  tell  it. 

If  you  think  your  prospects  should 
respond  with  an  order,  smile  and 
write  it. 

If  you  know  that  you  are  a good  fel- 
low, smile  and  show  it. 

The  confidence  you  place  in  your 
line  is  reflected  in  your  face  as  you 
talk  to  customers. 

The  more  you  believe  in  your  prop- 
osition the  easier  it  will  be  to  smile 
and  sell. 

A smiling  face  will  put  your  pros- 
pect in  a better  mood  to  buy  than  a 
long  argument. 

Usually  smiles  are  better  understood 
than  words. 

Let’s  get  the  business  with  smiles 
that  will  convince  the  buyers  of  our 
good  intentions. — Breinig  Brushfulls. 

Virginia  to  Consider  Paint 
Formula  Bill 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  provid- 
ing that  labels  on  all  paint  cans  shall 
plainly  and  accurately  state  the  name 
and  brand  of  the  contents,  the  percent- 
age of  each  ingredient,  and  the  net 
weight  or  measure.  Turpentine  and 
linseed  oil  must  be  labeled  “adulter- 
ated” if  not  pure. 

It  is  further  set  forth  that  the  bill 
is  designed  to  prevent  deception  in  the 
sale  of  paints,  turpentine,  linseed  oil 
and  any  substitute  therefor.  The  pen- 
alty provided  is  a fine  of  from  $25  to 
$100  or  imprisonment  in  jail  for  not 
less  than  60  days  for  each  violation. 

The  measure  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Virginia  Retail  Hard- 
ware Association. 

S.  C.  Johnson  & Son  Invade 
the  English  Market 

S.  C.  Johnson  & Son,  Racine,  Wis., 
have  recently  opened  a new  factory 
in  West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  England, 
the  firm  name  of  which  is  S.  C.  John- 
son & Son,  Ltd.  A.  B.  Carey,  who  has 
been  with  the  domestic  firm  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  is  resident  manager  of 
tne  new  plant. 

This  new  firm  is  a private  company, 
registered  Nov.  14,  1921,  with  a capital 
of  £75,000  ($375,000).  The  entire  line 
of  Johnson’s  artistic  wood  finishes  will 
hereafter  be  manufactured  in  West 
Drayton,  including  Johnson’s  prepared 
wax,  wood  dye,  floor  varnish,  Sani-spar 
varnish,  Perfectone  undercoat  and 
enamel,  crack  filler,  paste  wood  filler, 
electric  solvo,  varnish  remover,  etc. 

The  English  factory  is  completely 
equipped  and  the  sales  force  thorough- 
ly organized,  seven  salesmen  already 
covering  the  British  Isles,  selling  this 
popular,  high  quality  line  of  artistic 
wood  finishes. 


“The  duchess  has  a glass  eye.” 
“How  do  you  know?” 

“I  was  talking  with  her  the  other 
evening  and  it  came  out  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation.” 
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Save  the  Surface  Campaign  Working  Out  Plans 

to  Form  a National  Salesmen’s  Association 


qpHE  IMPORTANT  PART  which  the 
salesmen  are  designed  to  play  in 
the  campaign  to  “Make  1922  the  Great- 
est Paint  and  Varnish  Year”  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion 
and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional Save  the  Surface  Committee. 
The  successful  work  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  Salesmen’s  Club  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  other  salesmen’s  asso- 
ciations in  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Connecticut  and  Boston,  has  convinced 
the  members  that  the  salesman  should 
have  a definite  part  in  the  co-operative 
advertising  campaign  of  the  industry. 

In  a letter  to  the  Save  the  Surface 
Committee,  Chairman  Ernest  T.  Trigg 
has  written: 

“We  are  conducting  a campaign  to 
Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and  Var- 
nish Year.  The  salesmen  hold  a very 
strategic  position  in  this  campaign  to 
increase  the  sales  of  paint  and  varnish 
products.  They  will  put  forth  their 
best  cnorts  in  1922  only  if  they  under- 
stand what  the  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign is,  and  how  it  is  going  to  help 
them  through  the  national  magazine 
advertising.  We  have  offered  the  ad- 
vertising portfolio  to  each  company 
for  all  its  salesmen. 

“The  salesmen  must  not  only  get 
their  customers  to  increase  their  or- 
ders during  the  coming  year,  but  must 
find  ways  of  helping  them  to  move 
those  goods  from  their  shelves.  Local 
co-operative  Save  the  Surface  cam- 
paigns will  help  to  do  this. 

“It  has  been  felt  by  most  people  that 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  will 
have  to  depend  largely  upon  sales- 
men to  educate  dealers  with  regard  to 
its  purposes.  The  general  manager  of 
one  company  has  offered  the  services 
of  his  sales  force  to  secure  investments 
from  dealers  because,  he  says,  if  sales- 
men have  to  ask  the  dealer  for  money, 
they  are  going  to  he  careful  to  make 
ciear  to  him  the  purposes  of  the  Cam- 
paign. 

“In  order  to  get  salesmen  to  feel 
themselves  a definite  part  of  the  Cam- 
paign, it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
National  Association  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  Salesmen  be  formed. 

“This  thought  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Salesmen's  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  has  recently  changed  its 
name  to  the  Save  the  Surface  Sales- 
men’s Club  of  Pennsylvania.  Since 
that  time,  the  club  has  held  two  meet- 
ings, the  members  have  become  very 
active,  and  have  pledged  themselves 
to  help  the  Save  the  Surface  Commit- 
tee of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club  in 
any  way  they  can. 

“Especially  is  it  important  that 
salesmen  invest  some  money  in  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  for  when 
the  dealer  is  approached  for  subscrip- 
tions, and  says,  ‘I  think  the  company 
ought  to  do  this,’  the  salesman  can 
come  hack  and  say,  ‘I  have  personally 
invested  in  the  national  Campaign  be- 
cause I personally  benefit,  and  I be- 
lieve that  if  you  will  give  this  careful 


consideration  you  will  see  that  the 
Campaign  is  very  definitely  benefiting 
you.’ 

“Furthermore,  just  as  we  expect  to 
get  the  master  painters  to  accept  the 
1922  objective  through  their  own  or- 
ganizations, the  organization  of.  the 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  stirring  up  the 
salesmen  to  accept  the  objective  to 
Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and  Var- 
nish Year  on  their  own  part,  and  they 
will,  as  a result,  take  a more  whole- 
hearted interest  in  the  Campaign. 

To  Circularize  the  Salesmen 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  outlined  in 
Mr.  Trigg’s  letter,  the  subjoined  circu- 
lar, embodying  the  purposes,  method 
of  organization,  and  application  blank 
for  membership  in  the  proposed  na- 
tional organization,  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Campaign  Committee.  Plans 
of  the  new  national  organization  pro- 
vide for  the  formation  of  local  clubs  by 
ten  or  more  members.  Remittance  of 
one  dollar  membership  fee  admits  any 
qualified  salesman  and  gets  him  a card 
and  button. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SAVE 
THE  SURFACE  SALESMEN, 

The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 
‘'Through  Us  a Great  Industry  Moves 
Forward.’’ 

The  save  the  surface  cam- 
paign is  entering  upon  its  fourth 
' year.  During  the  three  years  of  its 
existence,  it  has  gathered  tremendous 
momentum.  Its  beneficial  influence  was 
most  pronounced  during  the  general  bus- 
iness depression  in  1921,  and  it  is  credited 
with  holding  up  paint  and  varnish  sales 
during  that  period  to  a higher  level  than 
that  reached  by  any  other  industry  in 
the  building  trades. 

It  has  now  given  the  paint  and  varnish 
industry  . the  objective — “Make  1922  the 
Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish  Year,  as  the 
First  Step  Toward  Doubling  the  Industry 
by  1926.” 

This  effort  of  the  whole  industry  is 
one  of  the  greatest  business  movements 
ever  conducted,  because  of  the  fact  that 
all  interests,  including  manufacturers, 
jobbers,  retail  merchants,  and  master 
painters,  are  working  together  toward  a 
common  end — the  widest  possible  con- 
sumption of  paint  and  varnish  products. 

On  the  salesmen,  however,  depends  the 
realization  of  this  objective,  because 
through  them  this  great  industry  moves 
forward. 

In  response  to  the  advertisements  of 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  in  the 
trade  press,  many  salesmen  have  pledged 
their  co-operation  and  have  furnished 
valuable  ideas.  Committees  of  manu- 
facturers. jobbers,  dealers,  and  contract- 
ing painters  are  being  formed  in  order 
to  make  the  effort  of  every  unit  in  the 
industry  most  effective. 

It  is  likewise  important  that  each  and 
every  salesman  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  have  a definite  part  in  this  effort  to 
“Make  1922  the  Greatest.”  To  this  end, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  there  be 
formed  the  National  Association  of  Save 
the  Surface  Salesmen. 

PURPOSES. 

1.  To  foster  the  spirit  of  united  effort 
by  paint  and  varnish  salesmen  to  Make 
1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish  Year 
as  the  First  Step  Toward  Doubling  the 
Industry  by  1926. 

2.  To  bring  about  a clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  Campaign  and  how  it  is  helping 
salesmen,  dealers  and  master  painters  by 
creating  an  increasing  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public  for  paint  and  varnish 
products. 

3.  To  give  each  salesman  an  oppor- 
tunity, through  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Save  the  Surface 
Salesmen,  to  participate  as  a co-worker 
in  this  National  Campaign. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Any  salesman  is  eligible  for  member- 
ship who  is  connected  with  an  organi- 
zation which  manufactures,  distributes, 
or  sells  paint  or  varnish  or  allied  prod- 
ucts, who  recognizes  that  he  is  engaged 
in  a public  service  in  that  his  products 
conserve,  protect  and  beautify  practically 
every  kind  of  property,  and  who  pledges 
himself  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  Make 
1922  His  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish 
Year. 

ORGANIZATION. 


The  National  Council. — The  National 
Council  of  the  National  Association  of 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  presidents  of  all  local  and 
State  salesmen’s  clubs  that  are  now  or 
may  be  organized  in  the  future. 

National  Board  of  Directors. — The  Na- 
tional Council  shall  elect  from  its  mem- 
bership nine  persons  who  shall  be  known 
as  the  National  Board  of  Directors.  The 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Save  the  Surface  Salesmen 
shall  be  at  the  offices  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign  Headquarters,  the 
Bourse,  Philadelphia. 

On  application,  signed  by  ten  or  more 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen  from  any  city, 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
will  recognize  this  group  as  entitled  to 
representation  on  the  National  Council, 
subject  to  the  rules  approved  by  that 
body.  The  application  must  give  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  officers  and 
charter  members  of  the  club. 

JOIN  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
TODAY. 


Every  salesman  will  want  to  have  a 
definite  part  in  this  great  movement.  Fill 
out  the  attached  application  blank  and 
mail  todav.  Each  member  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a membership  card  and  a 
button  which  will  indicate  to  his  customers 
that  he  is  part  of  this  great  campaign  to 
Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and  Var- 
nish Year. 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 
National  Association  of  Save  the  Surface 
Salesmen 

The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I hereby  apply  for  membership  m the 
National  Association  of  Save  the  Surface 
Salesmen,  and  agree  to  pay  annually  the 
sum  of  One  Dollar  ($1  00),  to  be  invested 
in  the  activities  of  the  National  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign  ... 

I enclose  herewith  One  Dollar  ($1.00) 


Name 


Street  Address 

City  State 

Firm  

Membership  fee  of  $1  must  accompany 
each  application.  For  your  protection 
send  postal  money  order  or  personl  check. 


A Different  Leaflet 

An  unusual  sort  of  leaflet  lias  been 
prepared  for  dealers  by  the  U.  S.  Kal- 
somine  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New 
York.  On  one  side  appears  the  well 
known  trade  mark  of  the  company — an 
outline  map  of  the  United  States  in 
orange — with  another  illustration  in 
gray  and  white,  with  the  wording, 
“Other  white  kalsomines  appear  gray 
in  comparison.” 

On  the  obverse  side  this  is  printed: 
“The  primary  reason  that  U-kal-o  is 
superior  in  all  working  qualities  to 
any  other  kalsomine  is  that  it  is  made 
from  imported  English  floated  whiting. 
No  better  basic  material  has  man  so 
far  discovered. 

“Then  it  is  bound  with  the  best  hide 
stock  glue,  and  manufactured  in  such 
a way  that  it  mixes  readily  with  cold 
water  and  works  like  butter.  It  is 
milled  in  18  beautiful  tints  and  is 
packed  in  barrels,  kegs  and  5-lb.  pack- 
ages. U-kal-o  is  indeed  the  last  word 
in  a perfect  kalsomine.” 
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Gee,  Kid,  You’re  High! 

Said  the  architect  to  the  builder 
With  a chesty  heavy  sigh: 

“I’d  like  to  see  you  get  the  job. 

But,  gee,  kid,  you’re  high!” 

“Oh,  never  mind,”  the  builder  said, 

“I’ll  take  it  anyway; 

I’ll  cut  my  price  ten  thousand  bucks. 

And  make  the  suckers  pay.” 

He  got  the  job.  The  subs*  flocked  in 
Like  flies  around  a pie. 

But  all  they  heard  the  builder  say 
Was:  “Gee,  kid,  you’re  high!” 

The  builder  said:  “You  know  me,  George,” 

While  strolling  with  the  sub. 

“I  didn’t  use  your  price,  old  boy. 

But  you’re  my  favorite  sub. 

“Your  bid,  old  sport,  was  twice  the  size 
It  really  ought  to  be; 

But  you  can  get  the  job,  all  right. 

By  dividing  it  by  three.” 

/' 

So  the  sub  he  cuts  and  gets  the  job. 

And  he  thinks  he’s  a darn  smart  guy; 

And  he  blows  all  the  beans  he  has  in  his  jeans, 

’Cause  he’s  sure  to  be  rich  by  ’n  by. 

The  architect  cries,  as  the  job  he  spies: 

“Too  bad — this  will  not  do.” 

And  the  sub  cannot  see  why  the  goat  he  should  be 
When  all  of  the  job  is  through. 

BUT  HE  IS! 

*Sub-contractors,  among  whom  the  contracting  painter  is  a shining 
mark. 


Hilo  Cuts  Prices 

Under  date  of  Jan.  27  the  Hilo  Var- 
nish Corporation  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
sent  out  a letter  to  the  trade,  an- 
nouncing reductions  in  its  list  of  var- 
nishes, enamels,  fillers  and  stains, 
with  the  intention  of  stimulating  early 
buying  for  the  spring  season.  The  let- 
ter read: 

To  Our  Painter  Friends: 

Hilo  prices  have  undergone  an  oper- 
ation; they  have  been  figured  down — 
to  the  bone,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
attached  new  price  list,  effective  Feb.  1. 

“Conditions  have  changed.  Costs 
must  come  down,  so  that  prices  may 
be  lower — much  lower — or  the  goods 
wlil  not  be  bought.  It  is  time  to  cut 
costs  to  the  hone!” 

New  Hilo  prices  are  based  on  the 
reduced  cost  of  raw  materials  and 
cans,  and  our  lower  costs  of  manufac- 
ture. Wherever  possible,  we  have 
figured  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  every 
economy  we  have  been  able  to  effect. 

The  high  quality  of  all  Hilo  prod- 
ucts has  been  maintained,  and  in  some 
instances  improved  as  a result  of  our 
laboratory  research. 

There  is  every  indication  that  1922 
offers  good  business  to  the  live  paint- 
er. Our  sincere  wish  is  that  you  will 
get  your  share. 

Yours  to  Save  the  Surface, 

HILO  VARNISH  CORPORATION. 

National  Paint  Jobbers  As- 
sociation Backs  the 
Campaign 

In  a bulletin  signed  by  Chairman  R. 
F.  Rainey  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Save  the  Surface  Committee  of  the 
National  Paint  Jobbers  Association, 
the  committee  recommends  that  every 
jobber  in  the  association  should  invest 
as  near  as  possible  one-twenty-fifth  of 
one  per  cent  of  his  annual  sale  of  prod- 
ucts used  in  painting  and  varnishing, 
payable  quarterly,  with  no  subscrip- 
tion less  than  $50,  and  that  this  invest- 
ment be  made  on  the  basis  of  five 
years. 

The  committee  feels  that  each  job- 
ber will  want  to  have  a definite  part  in 
this  campaign,  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
tributor of  paints  and  varnishes  must 
directly  share  in  the  benefits  which 
come  from  an  increased  consumption 
of  those  products  through  the  educa- 
tional publicity  of  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign. 

Inasmuch  as  the  jobber  of  paint  and 
varnish  products  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  paint  and  varnish  industry,  and 
upon  each  one  greatly  depends  the  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign,  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  Committee  that  each  one  will  con- 
sider investment  in  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign  a definite  responsibility 
as  wed  as  an  opportunity.  It  is  under- 
stoou  that  the  investment  of  each  job- 
ber will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 


WHY  BLAME  THE  DOG? 

“The  bluff,  cheery  optimism  of  the 
late  Senator  Frye,”  said  a Lewiston 
divine,  “could  not  brook  a whiner. 
Once  at  a dinner  here  in  Lewiston,  a 
whiner  seated  opposite  Senator  Frye 
said  dolefully,  ‘I  have  only  one  friend 
on  earth — my  dog/  ‘Why  don’t  you 
get  another  dog?’  said  Senator  Frye.” 
— Boston  Herald. 


News  of  the  St.  Catha- 
rines Association 

Secretary  W.  J.  Reynolds 

The  St.  Catharines  Master  Painters 
Association,  situated  between  Hamil- 
ton and  Niagara  Falls,  has  one  of  the 
most  successful  locals  in  the  Canadian 
Association.  The  spirit  of  harmony 
prevails  at  its  meetings,  and  each 
member  realizes  the  great  benefits  de- 
rived from  meeting  and  discussing  the 
various  problems  of  the  painting  busi- 
ness. 

The  question  of  wages  has  always 
been  a source  of  annoyance,  for  these 
three  cities  are  situated  within  fifty 
miles  of  one  another,  with  hitherto  a 
difference  in  the  wages  paid  of  from 
5 to  10  cents  an  hour.  On  Friday,  Jan. 
20,  the  St.  Catharines  Association  in- 
vited representatives  of  both  the  Ham- 
ilton and  Niagara  Falls  Associations 
to  a banquet,  after  which  the  question 
of  wages  was  discussed. 

A pleasant  and  profitable  hour  en- 


sued, and  it  was  decided  that  before 
any  definite  action  was  taken  the  Niag- 
ara Falls  Association  would  invite  the 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  Association 
to  a conference,  as  both  sides  of  the 
river  were  vitally  involved.  President 
Fred  T.  Brooks  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation, took  this  opportunity  to  make 
an  official  visit,  and  outlined  some  of 
the  benefits  derived  by  organization. 

Thursday,  Jan.  26,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  was  held,  and 
the  following  officers  elected:  Presi- 
dent, W.  Leach;  vice  president,  W.  J. 
Vickers;  secretary-treasurer,  W.  J. 
Reynolds. 

The  St.  Catharine’s  Association  in- 
cludes the  towns  of  Thorald  and  Well- 
and in  its  territory,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  enthusiasts  is  Jack  Maciver, 
who  migrated  from  Toronto  a few 
years  ago,  and  who  has  the  most  suc- 
cessful business  in  Welland. 

St.  Catharines  boasts  of  a lady  dec- 
orator, Miss  E.  Albon,  who  conducts 
a most  successful  shop  under  the  name 
of  the  J.  Albon  Estate. 

St.  Catharines  is  situated  in  the 
wonderful  Niagara  fruit  belt,  the  most 
beautiful  in  Canada,  and  is  a ship- 
ping centre  for  fruit  to  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion. 
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PAINT  and  VARNISH 
REMOVERS 

'T'HE  paint  and  varnish  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  recognized  our  patented  removers 
to  be  the  best. 

Protected  by  more  than  one  hundred  United  States 
and  Canadian  Patents. 

USE  THE  BEST 

Buy  one  of  the  licensed  brands 


CHADELOID  CHEMICAL  CO. 

lOO  William  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

HIGH  GRADE  PAINT  SPECIALTIES 

BALL  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  pioneer  of  all  Neutral  paint  and  varnish 
removers. 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Thoroughly  tried  and  satisfactory  substitute 
for  Pure  Spirits  Turpentine  for  reducing  all 
kinds  of  paint  materials. 

SAMPLES  SUBMITTED  AND  PRICES  QUOTED  ON  REQUEST 

Offices:  PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 


OXOLIN  OILS 

Raw  and  Boiled  Grinding  Oils,  No.  2 Special, 
No.  2 and  A Oil,  adapted  for  the  reducing 
of  all  kinds  of  paints. 

OXOLIN  BLACK 

Specially  adapted  for  locomotive  work. 


YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Tour  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists  BOSTON,  MASS. 

133  Broadway,  New  York  4 W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 
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International  Convention,  1922 

J^OOKING  BACK  at  the  38th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  Painters,  at  Kan- 
sas City  from  Feb.  7 to  10,  perhaps 
the  strongest  impression  that  remains 
with  one  who  attended  all  the  sessions 
is  the  smoothness  and  despatch  with 
which  its  deliberations  were  carried 
on.  Chief  credit  for  these  desirable 
features  should  rest  with  the  presiding 
officer,  Mr.  Phinnemore,  whose  efforts 
were  seconded  by  the  able  convention 
committees  that  he  appointed,  and  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  attending  dele- 
gates. 

Such  fruitful  subjects  for  possible 
controversy  and  acrimonious  debate  as 
the  report  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee on  the  apprentice  text  book,  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  and 
the  relative  merits  of  white  lead  and 
zinc  in  painting,  were  considered  and 
disposed  of  with  a minimum  of  fric- 
tion. 

The  addresses  that  were  delivered 
covered  a wide  variety  of  subjects  and 
were  of  uniformly  high  grade.  Besides 
the  reports  of  the  President  and  the 
General  Secretary  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  association  during  the 
preceding  year,  with  suggestions  for 
further  development  in  the  future,  the 
addresses  treated  of  the  uses  of  white 
lead  and  of  zinc  oxide  in  the  painting 
business;  the  place  occupied  by  wall- 
paper and  other  wall  coverings  in  the 
trade;  the  value  of  paint  in  improving 
poor  acoustic  conditions;  the  best  plan 
for  the  master  painter  to  sell  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  business;  the  symposium 
on  Save  the  Surface;  the  American 
employment  plan,  which  was  given 
double  consideration;  the  record  of  the 
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Geneva  Conference  concerning  white 
lead,  with  the  events  leading  thereto, 
and  the  report  on  liability  insurance. 

Two  of  these  addresses  especially 
stand  out  for  their  strength,  their  sin- 
cerity, and  the  heights  of  oratory 
reached  by  their  authors:  Andrew 

Hay’s  fine  moral  treatise  on  “Selling 
the  Principles  of  Your  Business,”  and 
E.  Z.  Kennedy’s  forceful  and  logical  ex- 
position of  “The  American  Plan.” 

These  two  addresses  are  featured  on 
pages  13  and  17  of  this  issue;  and 
while  the  heat  and  fire  of  their  deliv- 
ery are  missing  in  the  cold  type,  the 
lessons  they  teach  are  transparent  in 
their  printed  form.  Both  will  amply 
reward  the  perusal  of  the  reader. 

The  changes  made  in  the  associa- 
tion constitution  were  an  outgrowth 
of  former  President  Dupke’s  revolu- 
tionary address  at  Louisville  a year 
previous.  The  most  important  change 
suggested  at  Kansas  City  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a Board  of  Directors  of  seven 
— the  three  national  officers,  and  four 
members  chosen  from  the  Executive 
Board  from  different  sections.  The 
duties  of  this  new  Board  are  “to  lend 
their  support  to  the  officers,  to  coop- 
erate with  them  in  carrying  out  the 
policies  and  the  business  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  to  bring  about  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  members  and  their 
official  leaders.” 

The  only  direct,  specific  duty  pro- 
posed for  the  new  Board,  “to  meet  an- 
nually in  July  or  August  to  prepare 
the  order  of  business  for  the  next  an- 
nual convention” — that  is,  to  super- 
sede the  midsummer  meeting  of  the 
International  Executive  Board  by  a 
meeting  of  this  Board  of  seven,  the 
latter’s  expenses  paid  by  the  associa- 
tion—was  decisively  rejected  by  the 
convention. 

With  no  precise  program  of  action 
outlined  for  the  new  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  with  no  clearly  defined  pow- 
ers or  authority,  many  of  the  associa- 
tion leaders  seriously  doubt  its  oppor- 
tunity to  function  properly — even 
tnough  such  able  men  as  Frank  M. 
Schulz  of  New  Jersey,  F.  M.  Michael 
of  Iowa,  August  Hess  of  Michigan  and 
William  Paris  of  Toronto  have  been 
selected  for  the  Board. 

The  selection  of  Toronto  to  be  the 
meeting  place  in  1922  was  a deserved 
tribute  to  the  hustling  ability  of  the 
Canadian  brethren,  who  are  already 
planning  to  give  their  guests  a royal 
time. 

The  election  of  Joel  Kennedy  for 
president  is  the  crowning  honor  of  a 
long  life  of  hard  work  and  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  association.  The 
choice  of  Mr.  Rubins  of  Minnesota  for 
vice  president  gives  him  a strong  and 
capable  associate.  The  reelection  of 
Secretary  McGhan  insures  the  con- 
tinued progress  and  adequate  represen- 
tation during  1922  of  that  splendid  or- 
ganization, the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


President  Joel  Kennedy  Says  Every  Effort  Will 
Be  Made  in  Coming  Year,  and  Asks 
Members  to  Help 

To  the  Members  of  the  International  Association : 

Your  President  Elect  feels  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  embarrassed 
young  lady  receiving  her  first  proposal ; shy  and  pleased,  but  forced  to  ex- 
claim, “This  is  so  sudden!” 

However,  I can  assure  all  concerned  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
stride  a long  step  forward  during  the  coming  year. 

I feel  encouraged  in  the  knowledge  that  I have  a good  business  man  and 
thoroughly  reliable  helpmate  in  the  person  of  our  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Rubins  of  Minneapolis;  and  with  his  help,  and  that  of  our  tried  and  trusted 
General  Secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  we  should  be  able  to  make  a report 
of  decided  progress  when  our  next  convention  convenes  in  Toronto,  Feb- 
ruary, 1923. 

It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  every  member  lend  a helping  hand  in  boosting 
the  activities  of  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  and  along  with  said  activ- 
ity, pull  for  a greatly  increased  membership.  A united  endeavor  in  this 
direction  will  bring  desired  results. 

Let  the  slogan  be:  “Each  One  Get  One!” 

I ask  your  hearty  fellowship  and  cooperation. 

JOEL  KENNEDY,  President. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  March  1,  1922. 


Don’ts  for  Master  Painters 

John  Dewar 

Don’t  neglect  a personal  supervision 
of  your  work.  It  will  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage. It  will  also  infuse  confi- 
dence in  the  mind  of  your  client, 
knowing  that  his  interests  have  your 
watchful  eye  and  personal  guidance. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  large  proportion 
of  those  of  whom  you  buy  materials 
are  practical  business  men  and  have 
a good  idea  of  the  business  difficulties 
you  have  in  collections.  Your  account 
is  about  to  become  due,  talk  or  write 
to  them  promptly.  You  will  find 
them  ready  and  willing  to  grant  a 
reasonable  extension,  but  give  them 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  it  is  due 
them. 

Don’t  forget  to  plan  before  beginning 
work  on  a contract  as  to  how  you 
will  proceed  so  that  it  may  be  to 
your  best  advantage. 

Don’t  forget  the  advantages  of  sub- 
scribing for  and  reading  trade  maga- 
zines. You  will  thereby  be  Kept  in 
touch  with  progress  and  learn  many 
things  to  your  advantage  as  a busi- 
ness man  and  painter. 

Don’t  overlook  the  advantages  of  at- 
tending your  local  association  meet- 
ings, also  State  and  National  Con- 
ventions. 

Don’t  neglect  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  fellow  master  painters. 

Don’t  ever  allow  yourself  to  forget 
for  one  moment  the  importance  of 
personal  supervision  of  your  work 
and  personal  contact  with  the  own- 
er, builder  or  architect. 

Don’t  overlook  the  advantages  of  pub- 
licity. Take  an  active  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs  in  your  neighborhood. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  alP-fe^^  * 


Retail  Salesman’s  Knowl- 
edge of  His  Goods 

John  T.  Bartlett 

A GOOD  PLAN  to  keep  retail  sales- 
men  adequately  informed  con- 
cerning the  goods  they  sell— often  a 
problem  in  the  store  handling  hun- 
dreds of  items — is  to  make  use  regu- 
larly of  a made-up  binder  of  informa- 
tive advertising  matter. 

Manufacturers  supply  such  matter, 
either  by  mail,  or  in  the  case  with  the 
shipped,  goods.  As  it  comes  in.  it  can 
be  made  up  at  intervals  into  a binder. 
At  slack  times  in  the  store,  this  is 
handed  first  to  one  retail  salesman, 
then  another,  with  the  request  to  read 
over  as  time  is  available  through  the 
day. 

The  salesman  is  also  requested  to 
check  up  advertisers’  statements  with 
customers’  observations.  If  there  have 
been  complaints,  he  is  asked  to  make  a 
penciled  note  of  the  nature  of  these.  If 
there  have  been  recommendations,  he 
makes  note  of  these.  If  new  uses  are 
reported  by  customers,  they  also  are 
put  down. 

The  salesman  is  told  that  it  saves 
him  a good  deal  of  time  in  serving  cus- 
tomers if  he  is  familiar  with  the  vital 
points  about  each  article.  Customers 
will  “get  at  the  facts  in  the  case”  much 
more  quickly;  will  find  it  easier  to 
make  a decision. 

The  use  of'the  “reading  course”  in 
informative  advertising  matter  is  made 
a continuous  proposition.  Left  to  hap- 
hazard, the  individual  salesman  may 
“pick  up”  much  or  little  about  the 
goods  he  handles.  His  knowledge  at 
best  is  apt  to  be  spotty — keen,  in  arti- 
cles he  has  personal  interest  in;  slen- 
der, in  others.  This  plan  continuously 
educates  the  salesman.  It  is  a practi- 
cal store  plan. 
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Selling  the  Principles  of  Your  Business 


ANDREW  HAY 


( Address  delivered  before  the  Thirty- 
Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  Feb.  ?'  to  10,  1922.) 

TOURING  THE  LAST  decade  the 
moral  element  in  business  life  has 
greatly  improved,  and  the  law  of  mu- 
tual benefit  has  come  to  he  recognized 
and  practised  to  a greater  extent  than 
ever  before.  I believe  we  can  truth- 
fully say:  “The  darkness  is  past,  and 
the  true  light  now  shineth.”  We  have 
arrived  at  a period  in  the  evolution  of 
business  when  ability  is  of  less  value 
than  reliability — at  least,  from  a sales 
point  of  view — and  when  honesty  and 
integrity  are  the  passwords  to  the  up- 
building of  a permanent  and  profitable 
business. 

The  buying  public  of  this  generation 
are  telling  us  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage, by  the  channels  through  which 
their  dollars  are  flowing,  and  the  hard 
beaten  path  made  by  the  tread  of  their 
feet  in  certain  directions,  that  they  de- 
mand, in  addition  to  the  material  and 
labor  which  we  offer,  the  assurance  of 
a square  deal  and  an  honest  transac- 
tion. 

The  time  was  when  the  cry  went 
forth,  “Let  the  buyer  beware!’’  But 
that  has  changed  with  changing  years, 
and  there  should  be  heralded  forth 
from  every  business  convention  plat- 
form the  warning,  “Let  the  seller  be- 
ware!” Let  the  business  man  beware 
— let  him  look  to  his  principles,  and 
see  that  they  are  such  as  will  pro- 
duce confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
people — for,  as  you  know,  confidence  is 
the  basis  of  all  trade. 

I don’t  know  of  any  business  where 
it  is  necessary  to  sell  and  proclaim  to 
the  people  the  principles  upon  which 
business  is  operated  more  than  in  the 
painting  and  decorating  business.  It 
may  be  for  lack  of  knowledge  on  my 
part,  but  when  I am  going  to  purchase 
any  wearing  materials  or  utensils  for 
the  home,  I know  about  what  they  are 
going  to  cost  me.  If  I am  going  to  buy 
an  automobile,  I know  exactly  what 
the  outlay  will  be.  But  you  must  ad- 
mit that  if  I am  going  to  have  the  in- 
terior of  my  home  decorated,  or  the 
outside  of  my  house  painted,  I must 
leave  myself  almost  entirely  in  your 
hands. 

Build  Your  Business  on  Bedrock 

The  uninitiated  may  not  know  the 
value  of  your  work  within  hundreds  of 
dollars;  but  we  all  know  something  of 
the  principles  of  the  man,  or  men,  into 
whose  hands  we  are  going  to  trust  the 
work  which  we  have  to  do.  I advocate 
selling  the  principles  of  your  business, 
in  addition  to  the  material  and  labor, 
so  that  you  may  instil  into  the  minds 
of  your  clients  and  prospects  the  essen- 
tial fact  that  your  business  is  built  on 
the  bedrock  of  truth,  honesty,  integrity 
and  fair  dealing.  Every  business  trans- 
action should  be  conducted  so  that  it 


will  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the  buyer 
as  well  as  the  seller,  and  the  business 
that  is  built  on  the  rock  of  mutuality 
is  rugged,  refined,  reliable  and  repro- 
ductive. 

The  character  of  a nation  is  made 
up  of  the  character  of  the  individuals 
of  that  nation.  We  read  in  an  old 
Book,  which  lias  never  yet  led  us 
astray  and  never  will,  “Righteousness 
exalteth  a nation.”  If  that  is  so — and 
it  is — that  also  must  be  the  basis  of 
individual  happiness  and  business 
prosperity. 

A man’s  business  is  reflected  by  what 
a man  is;  that  is,  the  character  of  a 
business  house  is  made  up  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  or  individuals 
who  comprise  the  organization. 

Among  other  things  we  must,  as 
business  men,  apply  ourselves  closely 
to  the  study  of  our  business.  I was 
very  much  interested  yesterday  after- 
noon in  listening  to  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions on  white  lead,  zinc  and  litho- 
pone.  to  find  out  how  many  angles 
there  were  to  your  profession,  and  how 
necessary  it  was  to  know  the  right 
materials  to  use  under  different  con- 
ditions. This  shows  the  necessity  for 
continual  education,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  speak  with  authority  on  any 
problem  pertaining  to  painting  and 
decorating,  and  thus  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  require  our  advice. 

I read  in  a magazine  some  time  ago 
that  knowledge  increases  the  quality, 
and  it  does.  The  better  we  know  our 
business,  the  more  attractive  and  in- 
teresting it  will  become;  and  it  will 
help  us  to  talk  of  it,  and  put  behind  it 
a greater  ‘measure  of  enthusiasm  and 
effort.  -- 

Study  Your  Customer 

It  is  also  necessary  for  us  to  study 
our  customers.  A painter  told  me  yes- 
terday that  he  had  made  this  a feature 
of  his  business,  and  attributed  much 
of  his  success  to  the  understanding  of 
the  pecularities  and  particular  traits 
of  character  in  his  different  custom- 
ers and  prospective  customers. 

Some  time  ago  I read  an  address 
that  had  been  delivered  by  a doctor 
before  a medical  association,  in  which 
he  said:  “The  time  has  now  come 

when  it  is  more  important  to  know  the 
kind  of  man  who  had  the  disease  than 
to  know  the  kind  of  disease  the  man 
had.”  I believe  we  can  learn  much  in 
business  from  this  point  of  view.  Get 
to  know  your  prospects  and  customers 
in  such  a way  that  you  can  study  their 
peculiarities  and  eccentricities,  and 
present  your  proposition  so  that  it  will 
be  more  attractive  to  them  than  it 
otherwise  might  be. 

Study  Yourself,  Also 

The  most  important  thing  of  all, 
however,  for  the  upbuilding  of  a prof- 
itable and  permanent  business,  is  to 
study  ourselves,  and  see  that  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  stand  are  upright, 
honorable  and  transparent.  The  life  of 
business  building  is  the  business  of  life 
building,  and  the  secret  of  success  is 
found  in  the  philosophy  of  human  ac- 
tivity. Whatever  a man  is,  so  shall 
his  business  be.  Whether  we  know  it 
or  not,  we  are  operating  our  business 


under  the  immutable  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  laws  of  success  which 
govern  all  business  activities  are  the 
same  as  those  which  control  the  ways 
of  nature. 

These  are  not  man-made  laws,  but 
they  were  made  for  us  by  One  who  is 
far  wiser  than  man,  and  they  are  as 
effective  in  our  daily  conduct  and  bus- 
iness as  is  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
laws  and  ways  of  nature  are  uniform 
and  harmonious.  To  every  action  there 
is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction.  Ef- 
fects follow  causes  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession. We  cannot  break  her  laws, 
we  may  violate  them,  but  when  we  do, 
payment  of  the  penalty  she  exacts  is 
inevitable,  for  the  law  of  compensation 
never  sleeps. 

You  can  never  get  away  from  the  di- 
vine law  of  compensation,  with  its  uni- 
versal application  that  “Whatsoever 
a man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.” 
Emerson  taught  us  in  his  essay  on 
“Compensation”  that  both  sides  of  the 
ledger  must  balance  accurately.  What- 
ever we  do,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  will 
react  upon  us  in  exact  proportion. 

Some  people  have  been  tempted  to 
think  that  a lie  in  business  is  an  asset, 
whereas  it  is  a liability.  There  are 
times,  however,  when  we  have  been  in 
a position  to  sympathize  with  the 
school  girl  who  was  asked  to  give  a 
definition  of  a lie,  and  who  said,  “A 
lie  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord, 
but  a very  present  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble.” To  do  wrong  in  the  slightest 
degree  is  simply  to  undermine  the 
foundation  of  real  success  and  genuine 
happiness. 

What  the  Heart  Craves 

After  all,  gentlemen,  we  are  all  seek- 
ing the  same  thing,  whether  we  are 
selling  varnish  and  paint,  or  whether 
we  are  spreading  them.  We  are  all 
out  in  life  to  satisfy  an  inward  crav- 
ing, a desire  that  is  present  in  every 
human  heart.  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  money  will  give  us  what  we  de- 
sire, but  this  is  a great  and  sad  mis- 
take, for  some  of  the  poorest  men  are 
the  happiest,  and  the  wealthiest  men 
most  miserable. 

A newspaper  in  London.  England, 
cnce  offered  a prize  for  the  best  def- 
inition of  money,  and  it  was  awarded 
to  a young  man  who  said  that  "money 
is  a universal  provider  of  everything 
except  happiness,  and  a universal  pass- 
port to  everywhere  except  heaven.” 
Money,  however,  is  one  of  the  ingred- 
ients in  the  cup  of  happiness,  but  of 
itself  will  never  give  us  what  we  seek 
and  crave.  I believe  the  poet  was  right 
when  he  said: 

“Some  seek  bread,  no  more,  life's  mere 
subsistence; 

Some  seek  wealth  and  ease,  the  com- 
mon quest; 

Some  seek  fame  that  hovers  in  the 
distance, 

But  all  are  seeking  rest.” 

Rest,  contentment  and  happiness  are 
what  we  want,  and  we  can’t  get  them 
except  honestly.  It  is  a law  of  na- 
ture that  cream  must  rise  to  the  top 
of  a glass,  and  so  will  the  cream  of 
human  nature  find  its  place  at  the 
height  of  business  affairs. 
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Stencil  Design — Birds  and  Sheaves  ( Continued  on  page  82) 

"Save  the  surface  and  

you  save  all 


reigned;  and  now  democracy  has  ap- 
peared. Under  the  first,  the  warrior 
was  king;  under  the  second,  the  phil- 
osopher; under  the  third,  the  servant 
will  be  the  master. 

In  the  light  of  the  past  a man’s 
greatness  was  judged  by  his  ability  to 
make  others  serve  him;  in  the  light 
of  the  future,  man’s  greatness  will  be 
measured  by  his  ability  to  serve  oth- 
ers. This  is  the  program  of  the  in- 
evitable; it  is  the  logic  of  events;  it 
is  the  march  of  the  centuries. 

The  essence  of  service  is  cooper- 
ation. Its  avenue  is  self-sacrifice.  Its 
motive  is  the  good  of  others.  Its  end 
and  aim  is  mutual  benefit. 

The  Lesson  of  Grandfather's  Chair 

At  the  end  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s 
book,  “The  Grandfather’s  Chair,”  after 
the  chair  has  told  many  stories,  it  is 
asked  by  the  grandfather  to  confer  a 
final  favor.  “During  an  existence  of 
more  than  two  centuries  you  have  had 
familiar  intercourse  with  men  who 
were  esteemed  the  wisest  of  their  day. 
You  must  have  learned  many  valuable 
lessons,  and  you  certainly  have  had 
time  enough  to  guess  the  riddle  of 
life.  Tell  us  poor  mortals,  then,  how 
we  may  be  happy.” 

The  chair  came  nearer  the  grand- 
father as  if  it  had  a very  important 
secret  to  communicate.  “As  long  as 
I have  stood  in  the  midst  of  human 
affairs,”  said  the  chair,  “I  have  con- 
stantly observed  that  justice,  truth 
and  love  are  the  chief  ingredients  of 
every  happy  life.” 

“Justice,  truth  and  love!”  exclaimed 
the  grandfather,  “We  need  not  exist 
two  centuries  to  find  out  that  these 
qualities  are  essential  to  our  happi- 
ness. This  is  no  secret.  Every  human 
being  is  born  with  the  instinctive 
knowledge  of  it.” 

“Ah,”  cried  the  chair,  drawing  back 
in  surprise.  “From  what  I have  ob- 
served of  the  dealings  of  man  with 
man,  of  nation  with  nation,  I should 
never  have  suspected  that  they  knew 
this  all-important  secret.” 

There  we  have  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  principles  of  success  and 
precepts  on  the  conduct  of  life  are 
often  read  and  heard  as  threadbare 
platitudes.  But  the  highest  wisdom  is 
found  in  common  places,  and  the  rich- 
est experiences  are  gleaned  from  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  The  things 
that  we  know  so  well,  and  talk  about 
constantly,  may  be  the  very  things  that 
we  fail  to  use  to  their  fullest  extent. 

There  isn’t  any  man  in  the  room, 
who,  if  asked  about  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  success  in  life  and  in  business, 
would  fail  to  give  a correct  answer. 
But  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  sup- 
ply a satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion : Do  we  incorporate  them  into  our 
daily  experience,  and  use  them  in  our 
business  activities,  with  purpose  of 
heart  and  persistency  of  intention? 

Story  of  Ole  Bull 

There  is  a simple  but  striking  story 
told  of  two  famous  Scandinavians,  Ole 
Bull,  the  great  violinist,  and  John 
Ericsson,  the  great  inventor,  who 
taught  the  world  the  use  of  the  screw 
in  steam  navigation.  The  one  was  a 
Norwegian,  the  other  a Swede.  They 
had  been  friends  in  early  life,  but 
drifted  apart  and  did  not  meet  again 
until  each  had  become  famous.  The 


“It  isn’t  good  luck,  or  some  wonderful 
gift 

Of  talent  or  genius  or  learning, 
That  leads  us  at  last  to  the  coveted 
goal; 

Nor  is  it  by  dreaming  or  yearning. 

It  is  only  hard  work  and  noble  resolve 

To  accomplish  glorious  deeds; 

It  is  tending  our  own  little  garden  of 
life, 

And  preserving  it  free  from  the 
weeds.” 

When  we  do  anything  that  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  standard  under 
which  we  live,  we  are  violating  a law 
that  is  cutting  at  the  very  root  of  our 
success  and  our  enjoyment  of  the  ma- 
terial things  which  we  may  possess. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  luck  in  bus- 
iness or  in  life;  a man  who  waits 
for  a stroke  of  luck  invariably  waits 
until  he  gets  a stroke  of  paralysis. 

Dignity  of  Service 

There  should  be  in  the  heart  of  every 
business  man  not  the  desire  for  mon- 
etary gain,  but  the  desire  to  serve  hu- 
manity. That's  the  highest  form  of 
business  activity.  We  should  not  enter 


into  business  with  the  idea  of  seeing 
how  much  we  can  get,  but  how  much 
we  can  give.  There,  surely,  is  where 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive. The  desire  to  benefit  our  fellow 
men,  to  be  of  as  much  service  to  them 
as  possible,  is  one  of  the  principles 
which  we  should  constantly  sell  or 
communicate  in  some  manner  to  tnose 
whose  patronage  we  desire. 

Service,  gentlemen,  was  elevated  to 
its  true  level  when  Christ  said  to  His 
disciples:  “Let  him  that  is  greatest 

among  you,  the  same  be  your  servant.” 
And  the  reason  the  fragrance  and  pow- 
er of  His  life  lives  in  the  world  today 
is  because,  as  He  Himself  said:  “I 

came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  my  life  a ransom 
for  all.” 

There  are  three  creeds  in  the  his- 
tory of  business:  “Might  makes  right.” 
“Knowledge  is  power.”  “Service  is 
supreme.” 

We  have  outgrown  the  first;  we  are 
distrusting  the  second,  and  we  are  ap- 
prehending the  third.  Under  the  first, 
mcnarchy  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment; under  the  second,  aristocracy 
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Taking  Advantage  of  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Week 

How  the  Leading  Paint  and  Supply  Dealers  of  Houston,  Tex.,  Staged  a Spring  Campaign 
That  Brought  Results — Timely  Window  Displays 

WILLIAM  BLISS  STODDARD 


“ Clean  Up,  Painl  Up"  Window  Display  of  Puller  Paint  Co. 


S SPRING  advances,  the  need  of 
painting  and  a general  re-fresh- 
ening of  all  premises  becomes  increas- 
ingly evident,  and  paint  and  allied  deal- 
ers should  get  and  keep  their  names 
and  lines  before  the  public,  in  order  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  this  need.  During 
the  last  few  years  many  cities  and 
communities  have  instituted  special 
“Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Weeks,”  and  these 
should  be  given  every  aid  and  encour- 
agement. Houston,  Texas,  is  a strik- 
ing example  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
leading  merchants,  club  women  and 
school  children  along  this  line. 

Last  season,  when  the  Houston  Clean 
Up  and  Beautify  League  came  into  ex- 
istence, the  paint  and  allied  dealers  or- 
ganized a special  section,  and  entered 
upon  a campaign  that  netted  excellent 
results  for  all  the  firms  cooperating. 
They  took  an  entire  page  in  the  local 
papers,  which  they  headed: 

CLEAN  UP  AND  PAINT  UP 
They  then  proceeded  to  issue  a reg- 
ular proclamation: 

CLEAN  UP  AND  BEAUTIFY— 
AND  KEEP  IT  UP 
Hear  Ye  This,  Ye  People 
Think ! Act ! 

Come  on,  let’s  put  things  in 
order.  Our  whole  city  can  and 
should  be  made  as  clean  and 
orderly  as  the  cleanest  home.  Then 
we  will  have  a safer,  happier,  heal- 
thier community. 

April  25  to  30  is  THE  OPENING 
WEEK  OF  A CONTINUOUS 
CLEAN  UP  AND  BEAUTIFY 
CAMPAIGN. 

We  need  this  thorough  cleaning 
and  renovation.  It’s  the  sensible 
thing  to  do — for  the  health,  safety, 
thrift,  pride  and  happiness  of  all 
our  people.  It’s  everybody’s  job. 
Make  Houston  still  more  beautiful. 

FOR  THRIFT’S  SAKE 

Painting  is  economy  through 
preservation.  Too  many  people 
consider  paint  only  from  a decor- 
ative standpoint.  While  it  is  a 
great  decorative  medium,  its  first 
purpose,  nevertheless,  is  preserv- 
ation and  protection.  Unless  prop- 
erly painted  the  wooden  parts  of  a 
building  soon  absorb  moisture  and 
swell.  The  joints  open,  and  disin- 
tegration is  rapid.  The  metal 
roof,  gutters  and  railings  soon 
rust,  and  in  a remarkably  short 
time  are  past  repair.  Painting  as 
a Preservative  Against  the  Ele- 
ments Is  Absolutely  Necessary. 

IT  HAS  TO  BE  DONE 

Better  do  it  now,  and  get  the 
work  started  while  spring  is  help- 
ing it  along,  and  before  you  are 
up  against  bigger  repair  bills  for 


carpenters,  tinners  and  other  work- 
men. 

YOUR  PAINT  DEALER 
WILL  HELP  YOU! 

This  proclamation,  with  its  prac- 
tical suggestions,  was  signed  by  all  the 
leading  paint  and  glass  companies,  in- 
cluding the  James  Bute  Co.,  Randolph 
Paint  Co.,  Devoe  and  Raynolds,  Inc., 
of  Texas,  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Glid- 
den  Stores  Co.,  Kuhn  Paint  & Varnish 
Co.,  W.  L.  Macatee  & Sons,  Bradford- 
Brown  Paint  Co.,  Southern  Paint  Co., 
and  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

They  also  placed  a number  of  sign 
boards  at  strategic  points  in  the  city. 
One  of  these  showed  by  long  black  col- 
umns the  amount  spent  for  fire  insur- 
ance on  property,  and  the  amount 
spent  for  painting;  the  average  fire 
loss,  and  the  loss  due  to  deterioration 
for  lack  of  paint;  and  then  propounded 
the  pertinent  inquiry: 

Why  Pay  Four  Times  as  Much  for 
Protection  Against  Fire,  Which 
Is  Only  a Possible  Loss,  as  You 
Do  for  Paint  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Your  Property 
Against  an  Absolutely 
Certain  Loss? 

Another  thought-suggester  was  their 
board  showing  in  parallel  columns, 
with  a painter  standing  between  them, 
bills  for  paint,  and  for  losses  occa- 
sioned by  lack  of  paint:  “Bill  for 

Neglect — Depreciation,  Real  Estate 

Loss,  Appearance.  Civic  Pride,  Rotting 
Wood.  Effect  of  Weather  and  Ultimate 
Loss.”  “Bill  -for  Painting — Moderate. 


Ask  us  for  a Did  on  prices  and  ma- 
terials.” 

They  also  got  out  hand  bills  across 
which,  in  a diagonal  line,  was  a pro- 
cession of  merchants,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren and  housewives,  all  pushing  on  a 
big  brush  labeled:  “Clean  Up  and 

Beautify  Campaign,”  the  group  being 
captioned:  “Get  Behind  the  Brush — 

There’s  Work  for  Everybody!”  This 
poster  gave  a number  of  excellent  rea- 
sons for  the  use  of  paint,  glass,  var- 
nish, enamel  and  all  surface  beauti- 
fiers  during  the  spring  campaign. 

Backed  by  the  civic  and  religious 
organizations  there  was  a compre- 
hensive program  covering  the  entire 
week: 

Sunday — Church  Cooperation  Day.  All 
clergymen  preached  on  cleanliness, 
and  made  announcements  of  the  dif- 
ferent clean  up  days. 

Monday — Fire  Prevention  Day. 
Tuesday — Front  Yard  Day. 

Wednesday — Garden  and  Flower  Day. 
Day. 

Thursday — PAINT  DAY.  Paint  and 
brighten  up  inside  and  out — porches, 
fences,  woodwork,  screens  and  porch 
chairs. 

Friday — Back  Yard  Day. 

Saturday — Vacant  Lot  Day. 

Use  Window  Displays 

But  even  where  cooperation  of  mer- 
chants cannot  be  effected,  the  inde- 
pendent paint  dealer  can  get  excellent 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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Another  Attractive  Display  Staged  for  “ Clean  Up.  Paint  Up  Week ” 


results  by  carrying  on  a paint  up  and 
beautify  campaign  of  his  own.  One  of 
the  chief  essentials  in  such  a cam- 
paign are  striking  window  displays, 
that  show  people  the  results  of  paint- 
ing and  decoration,  both  from  a sani- 
tary and  an  esthetic  standpoint. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  was 
the  large  window  of  the  Fuller  Paint 
Co.,  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.  It  was 
floored  with  green  paper,  to  represent 
grass,  and  on  a rocky  terrace  was  a 
miniature  cottage,  which  a half  dozen 
little  figures  in  white  suits  were  busily 
engaged  in  painting.  In  the  rear  was 
a garage,  and  near  this  a workman 
was  mixing  paint.  All  of  the  tiny  fig- 
ures were  mechanical  ones,  who  con- 
stantly went  through  the  mimicry  of 
painting,  their  actions  keeping  a crowd 
constantly  in  front  of  the  display. 
Lithographs  of  the  paint  adorned  the 
wall,  and  stacked  in  the  corners,  as 
well  as  displayed  down  front,  were 
cans  of  paints,  oil  and  varnish. 

But  the  interior  of  the  house  needs 
brightening  and  freshening  as  well  as 
the  exterior,  and  the  wise  paint  man 
will  make  as  strong  an  appeal  to  the 
housewife  as  to  the  head  of  the  house. 
Indeed,  she  often  is  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  once  her  interest  is  aroused, 
will  issue  a decree  for  the  painting  of 
the  home  as  well  as  the  adornment  of 
the  interior. 

A Catchy  Display 

One  of  the  best  and  catchiest  ar- 
rangements of  interior  decoration  seen 
this  season  was  the  window  of  the 
Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
In  the  rear,  in  loose  folds,  hung  a 
black  curtain,  and  in  front  of  it  was 
an  arch  in  cream  and  pastel  tints,  on 
which  was  lettered:  “Now  Is  the  Time 
to  Paint.”  In  the  center  of  the  arch- 
way was  a gorgeous  peacock  with 
spreading  tail.  Tall,  deep  blue  vases 
at  either  end  of  the  arch  were  filled 
with  gaily  tinted  cat-tails. 

Close  to  the  glass  was  a card:  “Now 
is  the  time  to  decorate  cat-tails.  Step 


inside  and  we  will  gladly  show  you. 
It’s  all  the  rage.”  The  floor  was  cov- 
ered with  black  cloth,  with  a deep 
border  of  checked  orange  and  black, 
and  on  it  were  laid  white  cards  con- 
taining little  heaps  of  metallic  pow- 
ders of  different  colors,  together  with 
some  of  the  cat-tail  stalks  ready  to  be 
decorated. 

Inside  the  store  there  was  a booth 
with  arched  top,  from  the  roof  of 
which  dangled  scores  of  paint  brushes 
suspended  from  cords.  A wall  of  cans 
of  floor  paint  was  built  up  in  the  rear, 
while  at  either  side  were  cans  and 
tubes  of  decorative  paints  and  enamels. 
In  this  booth  a young  artist  was  seat- 
ed, coloring  the  cat-tails  and  other 
marsh  plants,  and  giving  instruction 
in  regard  to  same  to  all  who  wished. 

She  was  also  an  expert  interior  dec- 
orator, and  gave  all  sorts  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  proper  colors  to  be 
used  for  certain  rooms  and  in  combi- 
nation with  other  colors;  as  well  as 
the  size  and  grade  of  brush  to  be  used 
for  every  purpose.  Nobody  was  asked 
or  expected  to  buy,  the  service  being 
rendered  free,  but  a full  line  of  paints, 
enamels  and  brushes  was  stocked  here, 
and  sold  to  any  one  desiring  to  make 
a purchase. 


Lead  Poisoning  Classed  as  Per- 
sonal Injury 

We  are  indebted  to  Past  President 
William  G.  Baxter,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
for  sending  us  the  subjoined  clipping, 
taken  from  one  of  the  local  newspa- 
pers : 

Illness  arising  from  lead  poison  was 
classed  as  a personal  injury  by  Com- 
pensation Commissioner  Chandler  in 
an  award  made  recently,  and  compen- 
sation amounting  to  $73.28  was  ordered 
paid  to  Louis  Kaufman  of  No.  120 
Baltimore  street.  Kaufman’s  claim 
was  against  Benjamin  Slitt,  of  No.  122 
Baltimore  street,  a painting  contractor, 
and  the  United  States  Fidelity  & Guar- 
anty Co.,  also  of  this  city. 


The  claimant,  who  was  an  apprentice 
painter  in  the  employ  of  Slitt,  became 
ill  on  June  1,  1921,  the  symptoms  of 
lead  poisoning  becoming  apparent  Dec. 
29,  1921,  when  he  was  forced  to  quit 
work.  Provision  is  made  in  the  award 
for  the  payment  of  doctor’s  bills  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  injury. 


Labor  Cost  in  Building 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by 
Chief  Gries  of  the  Division  of  Building 
and  Housing  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  following  is  the  per- 
centage that  the  amount  paid  to  each 
labor  group  bears  to  the  total  labor 
cost  of  a six-room  house: 


Frame 

Brick 

Trade 

House 

House 

Carpenters  

. 49.6 

32.2 

Painters  

. 10.0 

6.3 

Bricklayers  

6.2 

21.5 

Hod  carriers 

2.2 

6.7 

Plasterers  

7.9 

8.8 

Plumbers  

8.7 

7.6 

Electricians  

2.6 

2.5 

Common  laborers. 

6.5 

9.9 

All  others 

6.5 

4.5 

Total  

. 100.0% 

100.0% 

These  averages 

were  constructed 

from  reports  covering  a large  number 
of  six-room  brick  and  frame  houses 
throughout  the  country.  The  relation 
of  the  amount  paid  to  the  various 
groups  to  the  total  labor  cost  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  types  of  construction 
prevailing  in  the  various  localities. 
However,  these  averages  give  a fair 
view  of  the  general  distribution  of 
labor  costs. 


Painters  Agree  to  Twenty- 
Per-Cent  Cut  in  St.  Louis 

The  Master  Painters  Association  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  last  month  that  a contract 
calling  for  a 20-per-cent  reduction  in 
wages  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Master  Painters  Association  and  the 
journeymen’s  organization.  The  reduc- 
tion became  effective  at  once.  The 
wage  situation  had  been  under  consid- 
eration of  a joint  committee  from  the 
two  organizations  for  two  months. 

This  action  marks  the  first  wage  cut 
agreed  upon  by  any  of  the  building 
traues  in  St.  Louis.  John  W.  Lane, 
past  vice  president  of  the  International 
Master  Painters  Association,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings. 


Mayor  of  Buffalo  Urges  Painting 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  states: 
“As  a method  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment, Mayor  Schwab  has  suggested 
that  many  of  the  fire  and  police  sta- 
tions need  painting  or  renovating.  It 
is  understood  that  he  proposes  to  ask 
an  appropriation,  at  an  early  date,  for 
$100,000  to  provide  work  for  those  out 
of  jobs. 

“The  Mayor  has  conferred  with  some 
of  the  Councilmen  on  the  project.  He 
believes  that  if  money  is  appropriated 
it  should  be  used  to  provide  work 
rather  than  to  give  charity  to  the  un- 
employed.” 

Why  not  suggest  this  to  the  mayor 
of  your  city? 
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The  American  Plan  of  Employment 

E.  Z.  KENNEDY 


( Address  delivered  before  the  Thirty- 
Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators , Kan- 
sas City.  Mo..  Feb.  7 to  1J,  1922.) 

NEVER  wrote  a paper  in  my  life  on 
the  American  plan  of  employment, 
and  I never  prepared  a speech,  be- 
cause the  American  plan  of  employ- 
ment is  a philosophy  that  doesn’t  re- 
quire any  preparation  if  men’s  minds 
are  in  the  mood  to  receive  it.  The  logic 
of  the  truth  that  underlies  this  plan 
is  so  self-evident  that  it  can  be  spoken 
in  the  plainest,  clearest  and  simplest 
language,  and  still  get  its  message 
across. 

As  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  I be- 
lieve the  American  plan  of  employment 
in  its  true  inwardness,  its  true  expres- 
sion and  its  true  application,  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  ever  reestablish 
the  economic  conditions  which  we  de- 
sire in  this  country. 

The  fundamental  parts  underlying 
the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Oliver,  and 
just  read  here,  are  correct.  That  is 
to  say,  we  cannot  deny  to  the  laboring 
class  the  right  to  agitate  and  work 
for  better  conditions.  Every  one  of 
us  recognizes  this  fact,  that  he  who 
works  for  wages  is  always  striving  to 
acquire  that  which  he  seldom  suc- 
ceeds in  acquiring. 

If  men  depend  entirely  on  their 
wages  to  fix  conditions  for  themselves 
in  their  old  age,  and  if  they  are  not 
able  to  regulate  and  handle  and  lay  out 
those  wages  in  investments  and  other- 
wise, and  if  they  depend  entirely  on 
what  they  can  save,  they  will  not,  when 
they  arrive  at  their  old  age,  have  a 
very  large  competence.  Naturally,  as 
men  grow  older,  they  begin  to  realize 
the  truth  of  that  statement,  and  the 
uncertainty,  the  fear  of  what  is  com- 
ing to  them  in  old  age,  disturbs  their 
minds  and  makes  them  bad  citizens  and 
bad  employees. 

While  we  cannot  deny  them  the  right 
to  organize,  and  while  there  must  be 
no  attempt  made  to  keep  them  from 
organizing,  we  must  watch  at  the  same 
time  that  in  organizing  they  do  not  ac- 
quire to  themselves  a power  to  dom- 
inate and  dictate  to  the  employer  the 
way  he  shall  conduct  his  business  and 
the  methods  under  which  they  shall  be 
employed. 

We  have  suffered  since  1916  from 
the  domination  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  this  country.  Al- 
most every  law  and  regulation  that 
passed  through  Congress  during  the 
last  four  years  was  either  approved 
or  backed  up  by  the  Federation.  You 
know  and  I know  that  such  a condition 
could  not  go  on,  and  maintain  a 
healthy  political  situation  in  this  coun- 
try. Something  had  to  be  done  to 
stop  that. 

Now  this  something  was  not  done  by 
any  organized  group  of  people — by  a 
master  painters  association,  or  a mas- 
ter plumbers  association,  or  a master 


masons  association.  What  really  did 
happen  was  the  one  fundamental 
thing  that  could  put  a stop  to  the  wild 
rampage  of  the  Federation  of  Labor: 
The  people  of  this  country,  the  buyers 
of  this  couuntry,  went  on  a strike  and 
stopped  buying,  and  that  was  what 
brought  the  people  of  this  country  to 
their  senses. 

The  Wrong  of  Limiting  Apprentices 

I picked  up  your  constitution  this 
morning,  and  I read  the  preamble, 
wherein  you  are  going  to  improve  the 
condition  of  your  industry.  I have  read 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  500 
preambles  to  constitutions  in  the  past 
year  and  a half,  and  every  one  of  them 
repeats  in  a parrot-like  way  that  they 
are  going  to  improve  conditions  of  the 
industry.  Now  any  member  of  an  as- 
sociation, or  any  group  calling  them- 
selves an  association,  that  subscribe  to 
this  sort  of  constitution,  and  then  sign 
a closed  shop  agreement,  wherein  they 
agree  to  limit  the  number  of  appren- 
tices in  their  industry  or  shop  or  com- 
munity— any  man  who  does  both  those 
things  at  one  time  is  either  lacking  in 
thought  or  is  a hypocrite,  because  those 
two  things  cannot  go  together. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  that  is 
more  immoral,  more  destructive  to  in- 
dustrial progress,  than  the  limiting  of 
the  number  of  young  Americans  who 
can  learn  trades  in  this  country?  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  gentlemen  that 
come  from  closed  shop  sections  of  the 
country  where  you  get  your  authority 
for  saying  that  only  a certain  number 
of  young  men  in  your  city  may  learn 
the  painting  trade?  Who  exalted  you 
to  that  position  wherein  you  can  slap 
your  chest  and  say,  “We’ll  regulate  the 
painting  industry,  and  we’ll  only  let 
so  many  learn  the  industry  in  this 
city”? 

Have  you  paused  to  figure  out  the 
great  wrong  you  are  committing 
against  the  young  men  of  your  own 
city  when  you  say:  “Although  you 

may  be  the  best  painter  in  the  world, 
although  you  may  make  the  finest  me- 
chanic, because  I have  two  or  three 
men  in  my  shop  learning  the  trade, 
and  because  I have  signed  a closed 
shop  agreement  which  does  not  let  me 
have  any  more,  you  must  be  excluded, 
you  cannot  learn  this  trade”?  So  much 
for  apprenticeship. 

Paying  for  V alue  Received 

When  you  go  out  to  buy  a suit  of 
clothes,  you  go  to  one  store,  and  see  a 
suit  there  for  $20.  You  say,  “I  want 
to  see  that  suit.”  And  you  feel  it 
over,  and  rub  it  on  your  hand  and 
usually  make  a bluff  at  it,  whether  you 
know  anything  about  it  or  not.  Then 
you  say,  “No,  I won’t  take  it — I don’t 
think  it  is  worth  $20,”  or  else  you  say, 
“Yes,  I’ll  take  it — I think  it  is  worth 
$20.” 

If  you  want  a $40  suit  you  go  to  a 
higher  class  place.  But  would  you’pay 
$40  for  the  $20  suit?  You  would  not. 
Or  would  you  expect  to  get  the  $40  suit 
for  $20?  You  would  not. 

Then  why  should  you  expect  that 
you  will  get  an  honest-to-goodness 
painter,  a man  who  knows  his  business 
thoroughly,  who  knows  how  to  do 


high  class  decorating  work — why 
should  you  expect  to  get  that  man,  and 
have  him  work  for  the  same  price  as 
another  fellow  you  can  only  trust  to 
paint  barns  and  roofs?  Or  why  should 
you  pay  the  fellow  that  paints  barns 
and  roofs  the  same  price  you  pay  this 
man? 

Must  you  not  differentiate  because 
of  quality,  and  because  of  the  value  of 
the  man?  I say  you  must.  And  the 
American  plan  of  employment,  in  its 
fundamentals.,  considers  that  wages 
must  be  based  that  way. 

Also  it  considers  that  labor  is  a 
commodity.  I don’t  know  how  many  of 
you  have  sat  in  with  business  agents 
and  representatives  from  unions  when 
they  were  asking  for  a raise  in  pay.  I 
have,  many  a time.  That  is  where  I 
got  my  experience,  and  learned  a lot 
of  these  things  I am  telling  you  now. 
It  is  a wonderful  education.  Those  fel- 
lows think  twenty-four  hours  a day, 
and  you  men  think  two  minutes  a day, 
and  that  is  why,  when  you  go  into  a 
conference  with  a bunch  of  labor  men, 
they  will  lick  you  every  time.  It  is 
their  game,  and  you  haven’t  been  wise 
enough  to  make  it  your  game. 

If  you  sit  with  them  in  a conference, 
they  will  say:  “Now,  listen,  we  have 
only  one  commodity” — get  that  word 
— “we  have  only  one  commodity  to  sell, 
and  that  is  our  labor,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  sell  it  at  the  best  price  we  can 
get  for  it.”  The  most  intellectual, 
best  balanced  business  agents  will  not 
deny  that  that  is  one  of  their  funda- 
mental arguments — labor  is  a commod- 
ity. 

Labor  Is  a Commodity 

Now  when  you  are  buying  commod- 
ities you  buy  them  on  their  market 
value,  according  to  their  quality  and 
quantity.  When  you  take  men  into 
your  service  you  are  not  buying  their 
soul  and  body.  What  made  unions? 
Many  masters  in  times  gone  by  im- 
agined when  they  hired  a man  they 
were  buying  soul  and  body,  and  that 
the  men  they  employed  were  under  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  giving 
employment  at  all.  That  philosophy 
was  all  wrong. 

Because  you  have  been  licked  many 
times  by  them,  you  are  getting  to  a 
point  where  you  believe  the  engaging 
of  a man  is  a purely  business  transac- 
tion, wherein  you  undertake  to  buy 
the  commodity  which  he  has  for  sale, 
paying  for  his  labor  at  a certain  price 
for  a certain  quantity — and  remember, 
the  quantity  is  just  as  important  as 
the  quality.  I think  that  most  of  you 
who  went  through  the  years  1920  and 
1921  realize  the  truth  of  that. 

When  you  are  engaging  a young  man 
why  must  you  be  harnessed,  why  must 
you  pay  each  man  according  to  some 
agreement  somebody  else  made,  when 
the  man  you  are  taking  into  consid- 
eration or  into  your  employ  would  not 
present  quality,  and  qualifications  were 
not  even  considered  as  an  important 
factor  in  setting  up  a certain  rate  of 
wage?  The  American  plan  of  em- 
ployment wants,  expects  and  eventual- 
ly will  establish  a condition  wherein 
men  will  be  paid  according  to  their 
work.  And  when  men  are  paid  accord- 
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ing  to  their  worth  there  will  be  prog- 
ress. 

If  all  of  you  men  in  your  respective 
communities  handled  the  same  kind 
of  paint  and  wallpaper,  and  all  took 
the  same  number  of  days  to  do  a job, 
and  all  had  the  same  price  for  doing  it 
— if  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
Bill  Jones’  work,  and  Tom  Jones’  work 
and  Art  Green’s  work  was  absolutely 
and  identically  the  same — how  do  you 
think  the  public  would  view  it?  They 
would  put  your  three  names  in  a hat, 
and  pull  out  one,  and  that  would  be  the 
guy  who  would  get  the  job. 

What  Malles  Business  Worth  While? 

Would  that  be  good  business?  What 
makes  it  worth  your  while  to  stay  in 
business?  Is  it  the  money  you  make? 
If  there  are  any  millionaire  painters, 
I haven’t  met  them  yet.  Isn’t  it  the 
joy  and  fun  and  excitement  of  the 
fight  to  go  out  and  get  the  business 
because  of  your  superior  merits — to 
sell  yourself  to  your  customers,  to  sell 
your  products  and  your  services,  and 
sell  the  spirit  of  your  intellectual  ca- 
pacity to  handle  those  things? 

If  those  are  the  things  you  are  try- 
ing to  sell  to  the  public,  why  must  you 
enter  into  any  agreement  with  any 
one  else  to  bar  the  men  that  work 
with  you  from  doing  the  same  thing? 
Why  shouldn’t  Bill  Jones  come  into 
my  shop  and  say,  “Kennedy,  I expect 
to  get  $1.10  an  hour,  I am  a better 
man  than  Bill  Green.  I do  more  work 
and  better  work  than  he  does.  There- 
fore I expect  10  cents  an  hour  more 
than  he  gets”?  Is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  you  should  bar  a man 
from  progress?  None  whatever. 

You  know  the  constitution  of  this 
country  guarantees  men  life,  liberty 
and  pursuit  of  happiness.  What  makes 
up  life?  Men  must  eat  to  live,  must 
have  clothes,  must  have  protection, 
must  have  the  commodities  that  go  to 
keep  together  body  and  soul.  Now 
everything  we  have,  as  has  been  said 
in  the  previous  paper,  comes  from  the 
land,  forests  and  mines — all  our 


wealth;  and  no  political  economist  has 
yet  risen  to  contradict  that  statement 
that  all  wealth  comes  from  the  soil. 

The  First  Essential:  Life 

The  maintenance  of  life  requires 
certain  commodities  that  each  man 
must  either  go  out  and  take  from  the 
soil  himself,  or  pay  somebody  else  for 
doing  it.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
enter  into  an  economic  discussion  of 
an  endless  chain  of  circumstances 
which  revolve  itself  around  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil,  as  you  use  them. 
Let’s  simply  for  argument  state  this: 
A man  must  either  take  the  things 
from  the  soil  and  fashion  them  with 
his  own  hands  into  the  things  he 
wants,  or  he  buys  those  things  after 
they  have  been  fashioned  by  others. 

He  can  buy  them  with  money,  and 
there  are  only  two  ways  he  can  get 
money — by  stealing  or  by  earning  it. 
We  will  exclude  the  stealing  because 
only  a small  portion  of  us  are  clever 
enough  to  do  that  and  get  away  with 
it.  We  will  take  for  granted  most  of 
us  want  to  earn  it. 

The  earning  of  money,  of  wages, 
then  becomes  the  great  essential  thing 
to  the  first  thing  that  is  guaranteed  by 
the  constitution  of  this  country — life. 
Who  is  going  to  dare  to  blockade  or 
stop  in  any  manner  the  channels 
through  which  men  may  legitimately 
earn  wages  by  which  they  shall  sustain 
life? 

What  does  the  closed  shop  say?  The 
closed  shop  says  that  no  one  except 
those  belonging  to  unions  may  work 
there.  There  may  be  500  men  in  the 
union,  and  200  out  of  it,  but  the  people 
who  established  this  closed  shop  con- 
dition— and  mark  well,  it  takes  a com- 
bination between  employer  and  em- 
ployee to  establish  this  closed  shop  con- 
dition— have  said  to  these  two  hun- 
dred: “You  don’t  belong  to  the  union, 
therefore  you  can’t  work.”  Isn’t  that 
what  a closed  shop  means? 

If  any  religious  denomination  in  tlr's 
city  were  so  completely  in  control  of 
affairs  that  it  could  say  to  every  citizen 


of  this  city,  “You  must  join  this 
church,  or  you  can’t  work”;  or  if  some 
large  fraternal  organization  were  so 
strong  that  it  could  say,  “If  you  don’t 
join  our  ranks,  you  can’t  get  a job,” 
would  the  citizens  of  this  city,  of  this 
country,  stand  for  any  such  condition? 
They  would  not! 

Why,  then,  will  they  stand  for  a con- 
dition which  is  absolutely  parallel? 
Which  says,  “You  cannot  work  here.  It 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether 
you  are  hungry  or  not,  if  your  wife  is 
sick  or  not,  if  you  have  a family  of 
twelve  small  children;  it  doesn’t  make 
any  difference  how  hard  up  you  are, 
what  you  are  suffering,  what  your  con- 
ditions are.  Unless  you  belong  to  this 
union,  you  can’t  get  a job.”  The  soon- 
er the  people  of  this  country  wake  up 
to  these  facts  the  sooner  we  are  going 
to  have  less  economic  unrest. 

The  Second  Essential:  Libert]) 

Every  man  is  guaranteed  his  per- 
sonal liberty.  The  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  guarantees  it.  What  lib- 
erty has  a man  got,  what  liberty  can 
he  ever  hope  to  obtain,  if  he  cannot  de- 
velop his  own  personality,  his  own 
genius,  his  own  skill,  without  referring 
it  to  a committee  of  a union?  If  he 
cannot  go  out  and  earn  his  daily  wage 
without  having  to  get  the  consent  of 
a business  agent?  Where  is  this  lib- 
erty coming  from  that  we  boast  of,  that 
we  guarantee  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country? 

You  know,  gentlemen,  I have  seen 
too  many  samples  of  this  liberty.  I 
have  seen  men  belonging  to  unions  jug- 
gled around  for  political  reasons,  for 
personal  reasons;  I have  seen  them 
penalized,  abused  and  punished  very 
severely  because  they  refused  to  sub- 
merge their  personality,  their  charac- 
teristics, their  personal  interests  to 
some  business  agent,  or  some  commit- 
tee of  a union  who  had  any  other  ob- 
ject in  view  rather  than  his  particular 
individual,  personal  advancement. 

( Continued  on  page  83) 
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MASTER  PAINTERS! 


Read  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it.  You 
will  be  profitably  surprised  at  the  result 


Sipe’s  Enameloil  is  manufactured  for  the 
express  purpose  of  placing  Master  Paint- 
ers in  position  to  make  all  kinds  of 
“Quality”  Tinted  Enamels,  from  Faint 
Old  Ivory,  Putty  Color,  etc.,  down  through 
all  Tints  and  Colors. 


It  Is  Very  Simple 

Use  Sipe’s  Enameloil  to  thin  White  Lead  or  Zinc  Oxide  in  Oil  and  your 
Tinting  Colors  in  Oil: 


Result — 


Washable.  Durable,  Low  Cost,  but 
high  Quality  Enamel  Undercoats  and 
Finishes  for — 


Walls  and  Woodwork,  Floors,  Furniture, 

Concrete,  Etc.,  Etc. 


For  Stilt  "Better  Results 

Use  Sipe’s  Enameloil  to  thin  Sipe’s 
Flatgloss  Doublkote  Interior  White 
Paste  and  get  the  benefit  of  two 
coats  of  hiding  in  one  application  ! 


James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  TO  NEW  USERS 

Please  ship  me  via  Express  Collect,  from  your  nearest  Warehouse,  1 case  (2-5  gal.  cans)  Sipe’s  Enameloil 
@ $1.68  per  gal.,  $16.80.  Add  18c  per  gallon  for  shipment  from  Western  Warehouses.  EXTRA  WITHOUT 
CHARGE — 1 gal.  Sipe’s  Flatgloss  Doublkote  Interior  White  Paste,  worth  $3.50,  FREE. 

Name Business 

Street Town State 

P_32  Send  for  booklet,  “Paints  for  Interior  Walls  and  Woodwork.” 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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This  Painter  Is  a Humorist  as  Well 

JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 


\ PAINTER  with  a sense  of  humor 

is  Ambro  S.  Park,  of  Boulder, 
Colo.  Mr.  Park  uses  small  space  news- 
paper advertising  in  promotion  of  his 
business;  but  his  humorous  articles, 
several  of  which  have  appeared  in  local 
newspapers,  have  greatly  amused  the 
public,  made  Park  and  his  business 
known  to  many,  and  indirectly  been 
good  publicity  for  painters  in  general. 
In  one  article,  in  the  form  of  a letter 
addressed  to  a niece,  recently  married, 
Mr.  Park  took  gentle  raps  at  various 
conditions  which  brother  painters  will 
understand. 

The  niece  had  just  written  Mr.  Park 
that  the  painting  contract  for  the  new 
house  was  let.  He  wrote,  in  part,  giv- 
ing her  advice: 

“As  soon  as  the  workmen  appear  on 
the  job,  you  should  appoint  yourself  a 
committee  of  one  to  see  that  the  work 
is  done  in  a thorough  and  workman- 
like manner.  Do  not  hesitate  because 
of  your  total  ignorance  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  painting,  and  your 
confused  ideas  as  to  whether  a ‘primer’ 
is  a handy  can  of  water  to  start  a lazy 
pump  or  a necessary  adjunct  to  a piece 
of  muzzle  loading  artillery,  but  put  on 
a bold,  knowing  front  and  start  a line 
of  crisp  criticism  of  the  tools  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  painter  handles 
them. 

“However,  soft-pedal  the  criticism 
until  you  have  properly  impressed 
them  with  a little  gentleman-cow  pala- 
ver about  the  wonderful  knowledge  of 
painting  that  you  acquired  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati Academy  of  Music,  where  you 
were  the  leading  coloratura  soprano. 

“With  the  way  thus  prepared,  plunge 
ahead  with  your  fault  finding,  begin- 
ning with  the  brushes.  You  will  note 
that  they  are  putting  on  the  first  coat 
outside  with  a four-inch  stucco  wall 
brush,  each  painter  filling  his  brush 
with  color  and  spreading  it  with  a 
sweeping  motion  as  far  as  he  can  con- 
veniently reach.  Insist  that  this  is 
wrong,  as  the  surface  is  not  properly 
covered.  Take  the  brush  out  of  a 
painter’s  hands,  and  show  him  that  the 
proper  way  is  to  make  a stroke  of  not 
over  six  inches.  Of  course,  the  paint 
will  run  in  streams  down  the  side  of 
the  house,  but  that  is  just  where  it 
should  be,  and  you  can  triumphantly 
claim  that  you  have  saved  both  time 
and  labor. 

Don't  Stand  for  Pinl(! 

“This  first  demonstration  of  your 
practical  knowledge  should  give  you  a 
feeling  of  gratified  confidence;  and 
when  you  see  that  the  first  coat  of 
white  has  a decidedly  pinkish  cast  over 
the  new  wood,  you  will  stop  all  pro- 
ceedings until  you  have  it  out  with  the 
boss.  Tell  him  politely  but  firmly  that 
the  house  is  to  be  painted  white,  and 
that  you  will  not  stand  for  any  other 
color  and  that  you  hate  pink  outside. 

“He  will  tell  you  that  the  house  is  to 
have  four  coats,  and  that  the  last  coat 
will  make  it  perfectly  white;  but  inti- 
mate that  he. doesn’t  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,  and  do  not  allow  the 


men  to  proceed  until  you  have  called 
up  Harold,  and  told  him  of  the  attempt 
to  beat  him  by  substituting  a cheaper 
color.  Harold  will  appreciate  your  de- 
votion to  his  interests,  and  the  paint- 
ers will  have  added  respect  for  your 
nerve. 

“When  it  comes  to  the  inside  work, 
watch  the  men  closely.  Call  them  from 
one  room  to  another  every  few  min- 
utes, and  show  them  holes  and  cracks 
that  need  putty.  They  will  probably 
tell  you  that  the  puttying  is  always 
done  after  the  first  coat  is  on;  but  you 
tell  them  you  know  better,  and  that 
they  should  be  out  on  the  farm  hoeing 
the  cackleberry  vines.  They  may  tell 
you  that  they  ‘wished  to  heaven’  that 
they  were,  but  you  can  attribute  their 
fervid  remarks  to  their  love  of  the  sim- 
ple life.” 

Painters  who  have  been  pestered  by 
the  naive  criticisms  of  housewives 
will  relish  Mr.  Park’s  humor. 

A Peculiar  People 

Here  is  how  he  touched  on  another 
problem  of  the  painter: 


( This  paper  won  first  prize  at  the 
recent  Indiana  State  convention  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators, 
in  the  competition  for  the  “ Best  Meth- 
od of  Insuring  Success  for  the  Master 
Painter  in  1922.”) 

TPIRST  OF  ALL,  the  Master  Painter 
A must  keep  in  touch  with  all  mod- 
ern methods  of  paint  application  and 
paint  appliances,  thereby  insuring  the 
best  and  utmost  results  from  his  em- 
ployees. It  is  also  important  that  the 
master  painter  cooperate  in  the  public 
movements  inaugurated  and  fostered 
by  paint  manufacturers  and  civic  soci- 
eties, some  of  which  are  the  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign,  Clean  Up  and  Paint 
Up  Week,  as  well  as  any  other  organ- 
ized community  ideas.  He  should  also 
be  a live  wire  in  his  own  community 
in  promoting  anything  which  tends 
toward  beautification. 

The  master  painter  should  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  local  painters’  association, 
if  he  has  the  opportunity.  He  should 
also  support  the  State  association  of 
his  craft,  established  for  his  benefit. 
He  should  not  only  belong  to  these 
organizations,  but  he  should  take  an 
active  interest,  both  by  attendance  and 
by  participation  in  debates,  thereby 
broadening  his  mind  with  new  views 
and  ideas. 

Another  item  in  increasing  a paint- 
er’s business  is  the  judicious  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  of  outdoor 
advertising. 

In  order  to  increase  his  business, 
the  master  painter  should  try  to  give 
his  customer  a square  deal  in  his 
transactions  with  him,  and  make  every 


“In  this  city,”  he  said,  “it  is  bad 
form  to  have  any  painting  done  after 
Nov.  15  or  before  April  1,  although  we 
have  suitable  weather  two  days  out  of 
three  during  the  winter,  and  there  is 
no  better  time  to  do  inside  work.  But 
painters  are  a peculiar  people,  and  re- 
quire none  of  the  ordinary  necessities 
of  life  for  five  months  in  the  year,  as 
they  hibernate  with  the  bears  or  other 
animals. 

“Occasionally  a painter  exhibits  re- 
motely intermittent  flashes  of  almost 
human  intelligence,  and  goes  into  some 
other  business,  but  otherwise  there  is 
no  hope-  for  him. 

“My  dear  niece,  I know  what  I am 
talking  about,  for  I am  a painter.” 

Humorous  matter  of  this  nature, 
published  in  the  local  newspaper, 
should  prove  of  moral  and  financial 
value  to  the  painting  trade. 


Spring  Has  Came! 

The  poets  sing 
Concerning  the  spring 
And  say  the  bird 
Is  on  the  wing. 

Upon  my  word, 

It  is  absurd, 

Because  the  wing 
Is  on  the  bird. 


effort  to  produce  a satisfactory  job, 
even  though  in  some  cases  it  may 
mean  a loss  of  customary  profit  to  him. 
He  should  receive  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  his  efforts,  and  rather  than  de- 
feat his  competitor  by  a ruinous  bid 
he  should  try  and  follow  out  the  gold- 
en rule,  and  live  and  let  live. 

He  should  employ  only  competent 
mechanics,  and  use  only  the  best  of 
materials,  as  these  are  sure  means  of 
increasing  his  business  by  the  in- 
creased advertising  from  satisfied  cus- 
tomers. There  should  be  harmony  in 
the  shop,  which  can  only  be  had 
through  satisfied  employees;  and  this, 
in  my  estimation,  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  some  sort  of  working  agree- 
ment. 

Thus  he  should  be  able  to  convince 
the  public  that  the  danger  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  can  be  avoided,  thereby 
eliminating  delay  in  construction 
work,  which  usually  discourages  those 
having  prospective  improvements  in 
view.  Being  able  to  guarantee  prompt 
service,  he  can  restore  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  customer,  and  create  in 
him  a desire  to  expend  a portion  of  his 
finances  in  construction  or  remodeling 
work. 

Above  all,  the  master  painter  should 
prove  himself  a man  of  honor,  and 
preserve  his  credit  by  prompt  payment 
of  his  obligations,  which  reacts  to  his 
advantage,  adds  to  his  prestige  in  the 
community,  and  increases  his  business. 


OH,  DOCTOR! 

He  kissed  her  on  the  check, 

It  seemed  a harmless  frolic; 
He’s  now  been  laid  up  a week — 
They  say  with  painter’s  colic. 
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Sell  Harder! 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  Personal 
Solicitation  in  making  1922  Your 
Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish  Year 


EVERY  master  painter  gets  a cer- 
tain amount  of  business  that  he 
does  not  go  after.  It  comes  to  him 
naturally. 

Many  painters  are  content  with  this 
natural  gravitation  of  business.  But 
this  unsolicited  business  will  not  alone 
make  1 922  the  Greatest  Paint  and 
Varnish  Year — there  must  be  stronger 
selling  effort.  What  we  call  “normal 
demand”  is  far  below  the  actual  need 
for  painting  and  varnishing. 

Painting  contractors  who  are  in  dead 
earnest  about  making  1 922  their  great- 
est year  will  put  active  personal  solici- 
tation first  on  their  list  of  things  to  do. 

Sell  Harder 

Wherever  You  Are 

One  thing  you 
can  be  sure  of, 
practically 
everybody  i n 
your  town 
needs  to  have 
some  painting 
or  varnishing  done.  You  know  that, 
whether  they  come  to  you  or  not. 
Therefore,  be  on  the  alert  wherever 
you  are — at  your  place  of  business, 
on  the  street — anywhere  you  may  hap- 
pen to  be.  There  are  a hundred  ways 
to  open  the  subject,  “When  are  you 
going  to  have  your  house  painted?” 
The  answer  to  that  is,  “Dunno.” 
“How  long  since  you  Saved  the  Sur- 
face of  your  porch  floor?”  is  a better 
way  to  approach  a man  whose  porch 
you  have  seen  needs  revarnishing. 


Get  Out  and  Sell 


Put  in  a certain  number  of  hours  per 
week  in  soliciting  paint  and  varnish 
contracts  outside  of  your  store  or  shop, 
even  outside  the  town.  A ride  through 
surrounding  country  will  show  you  nine 
unpainted  barns  in  every  ten.  Imple- 
ments will  be  seen  rusting  and  rotting 
on  almost  every  farm.  The  alert  paint- 
ing contractor  on  the  ground  will  have 
the  help  of  every  silo,  every  fence, 
every  house  in  selling  their  owners  sur- 
face protection.  The  outside  salesman 
has  a great  advantage  in  that  he  can 
see  the  surfaces  that  need  protecting 
and  point  them  out.'  House  to  house, 
factory  to  factory,  store  to  store  can- 
vassing for  paint  and  varnish  contracts 
pays.  And  it  starts  the  painting  habit 
— one  job  always  leads  to  another. 
Don’t  overlook  outside  personal  solici- 
tation if  you  want  to  build  a far  greater 
business. 

Sell  by  ’Phone 

If  you’re  not  using 
your  telephone  for 
selling,  as  well  as  for 
taking  orders,  you 
are  not  half  using  it. 
Take  your  telephone 
directory.  Every 
name  in  it  is  good 


for  paint  and  varnish.  Start  with  the 
A s.  Call  a certain  number  of  people 
every  day.  Keep  a card  system  of 
the  results.  “Central”  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  folks  living  ten  minutes’ 
walk  from  your  place  of  business  or 
home,  or  ten  miles  out  in  the  country. 
A phone  conversation  is  almost  as  good 
as  a personal  visit.  In  cases  where  you 
have  opened  up  leads  on  the  ground, 
or  by  mail,  a phone  call  often  lands 
the  order  or  the  job.  As  a business 
getter,  the  telephone  is  a great  help. 
Make  yours  sell  harder  for  you. 

Sell  by  Mail 

First  get  up  a 
mailing  list  of 
good  painting 
prospects  if  you 
haven  ’ t one 
now,  and  keep 
it  up  to  date.  Circularize  this  list  often 
enough  to  make  it  pay.  Make  your 
letters  personal.  Use  all  the  good  sug- 
gestions and  selling  helps  supplied  to 
you  by  manufacturers,  and  do  it  sys- 
tematically. Sell  surface  protection, 
and  you  will  sell  more  painting  con- 
tracts. Your  customer  is  not  nearly  so 
much  interested  in  your  proposition  as 
he  is  in  his  own.  When  you  talk  paint 
and  varnish,  you  are  talking  your  busi- 
ness. When  you  talk  surface  protec- 
tion, you  are  talking  his  properly. 

If  you  vigorously  carry  out  these  few 
suggestions,  you  will  get  direct  benefit 
from  the  Save  the  Surface  national 
campaign  of  advertising  — you  will 
make  effective  your  own  local  news- 
paper advertising — and  you  will  surely 
make  1922  your  Greatest  Year. 


SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN,  507  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Make  1922 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


The  Wallpaper  Situation 

MRS.  NELLIE  L.  PENNINGTON,  of  the  Allied  Wallpaper  Industry 


( Address  read  at  the  Thirty-Seventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  16-18.) 

T HAVE  BEEN  wondering  just  why  I 
-*■  should  have  been  selected  and  sent 
here  to  talk  to  you  on  “The  Wallpaper 
Situation.”  Suddenly  an  old  Chinese 
proverb  comes  to  my  mind,  which  goes 
something  like  this:  “He  who  speaks, 

knoweth  not,  and  he  who  knows, 
speaketh  not.”  Therefore  I shall  leave 
it  to  your  intelligence  to  find  the  con- 
nection. 

During  the  past  months  of  close  as- 
sociation with  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  Allied  Wallpaper  Industry, 
I have  learned  that  it  has  become  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  dealers  and 
salesmen  of  decorations,  wallpapers 
and  paint  to  co-operate  with  the  buy- 
ing public  when  selecting  these  prod- 
ucts. The  people  of  today  all  over  the 
country  have  become  house-conscious. 
They  are  like  most  of  you  were  when 
you  put  on  your  first  pair  of  long 
trousers.  They  feel  that  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  upon  them. 

So  much  propaganda  on  interior 
decoration  has  appeared  in  popular 
magazines,  has  been  imparted  in 
schools  and  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, that  the  public  are  about  to  suc- 
cumb to  decorative  dyspepsia.  There- 
fore it  is  part  of  the  professional  dec- 
orators’ problem  to  know  a great  deal 
about  these  questions  in  order  to  help 
the  people  who  are  diligently  seeking 
your  advice.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  talk  decoration  simply  as  merchan- 
dise, hut  you  should  be  able  to  tell  your 
clients  how  your  work  can  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  other  decorative  fea- 
tures. 

I shall  try  briefly  to  describe  the  sit- 
uation in  the  wallpaper  industry,  for 
several  years  past  as  well  as  at  the 
present  time. 

I know — and  the  wallpaper  people 
know — that  some  of  the  dealers  and 
decorators  have  had  ill  feeling  toward 
the  industry — especially  during  the 
war  and  the  year  or  so  following — be- 
cause of  poor  coloring,  short  rolls,  mis- 
prints and  poor  paper  stock;  but  I am 
wondering  if  any  of  you  present  know 
or  realize  the  serious  situation  which 
confronted  the  wallpaper  manufactur- 
ers during  that  trying  period. 

Trials  of  the  Manufacturers 

In  the  first  place,  when  Europe 
flamed  into  war,  the  first  thing  the 
Allies  did  was  to  blockade  German 
ports.  This  prevented  the  exporting 
of  the  much-needed  colors  on  which 
the  wallpaper  manufacturers  were  al- 
most wholly  dependent.  It  did  not  at 
once  affect  the  industry  to  any  great 
extent,  as  there  was  a supply  of  colors 
on  hand  in  this  country;  but  these 
soon  gave  out,  and  the  manufacturers 
had  to  resort  to  American  colors  of 
untried  value. 

Then  their  troubles  began,  for  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  two  batches 
of  colors  from  the  dye  makers  which 


were  alike  in  tone  or  quality.  This 
situation  has  now  been  overcome,  how- 
ever, to  a large  extent,  for  colors  are 
again  being  imported,  and  what 
American  colors  are  being  used  have 
been  perfected  to  a point  where  they 
are  virtually  the  equal  of  the  foreign 
product. 

This,  of  course,  meant  considerable 
off-coloring  in  the  rolls,  some  of  them 
being  at  variance  as  much  as  two  or 
three  shades.  If  the  dealer  finds  such 
conditions  existent  today,  however,  it 
is  possible  that  you  are  receiving  old 
patterns  (on  repeat  orders,  etc.), 
which  were  printed  during  those  tryr 
ing  times. 

If  you  are  finding  any  off-colors  in 
the  new  patterns  it  is  more  than  likely 
due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a 
few  slipshod  workmen  who  have  not 
yet  been  weeded  out  of  the  factories, 
or  because  of  the  fact  that  in  printing 
up  thousands — yes,  in  some  cases,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands — of  rolls  there  is 
the  likelihood  of  even  the  best  of  work- 
men erring  slightly.  The  manufactur- 
ers are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
overcome  this,  and  I believe  you  will 
agree  with  me  when  I say  very  little 
off-coloring  is  to  be  found  in  the  1922 
papers. 

Somewhat  the  same  answer  applies 
to  misprints.  It  is  not  the  intention  or 
desire  of  the  wallpaper  manufacturers 
to  deliberately  sell  goods  which  are 
not  0.  K.  in  every  respect.  A misprint 
is  quite  likely  to  occur  in  any  factory. 

Defects  in  Printing 

In  printing  wallpaper  all  the  colors 
are  applied  in  the  same  process — that 
is,  they  are  put  on  immediately  one 
after  another.  The  paper  starts  at 
the  bottom  of  the  printing  machine, 
follows  around  a big  cylinder  and 
comes  out  at  the  top  the  finished  prod- 
uct— some  of  the  papers  having  as 
many  as  16  colors  at  a printing.  The 
print  rollers  are  adjusted  so  that  each 
color  (and  each  color  has  a separate 
roller)  fits  to  the  slightest  fraction  of 
an  inch. 

It  takes  a most  accurate  eye  to  make 
the  proper  adjustments,  ana  constant 
vigilance  must  also  be  exercised  to  see 
that  the  rollers  register  accurately.  A 
few  minutes  from  the  job  at  hand  may 
mean  many  yards  of  misprint.  The 
workmen  are'  usually  censured  for 
such  misprints  when  found  out,  so  fol- 
lowing the  traditions  of  the  human 
race  they  let  the  paper  go  through, 
hoping  that  they  will  not  he  caught. 

Why  do  not  the  girls  who  rewind  the 
rolls  into  standard  lengths  report  such 
things?  The  a*fwer  is,  How  many  of 
your  employees  report  mistakes  or  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  their  fellow 
workers?  I venture  to  say  none. 

The  application  of  more  accurate 
checking-up  systems  is  tending  to  elim- 
inate much  of  this,  but  as  long  as  there 
are  human  beings  working  in  wallpa- 
per factories  such  things  will  occa- 
sionally occur. 

Short  rolls  can  be  explained  about 
the  same  way.  There  is  no  premed- 
itated attempt  on  the  part  of  any  wall- 
paper firm  to  sell  short  rolls.  The 
dishonesty  would  be  too  apparent. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  ' 


This,  again,  is  due  either  to  careless- 
ness or  inexperience  on  the  part  of 
workmen.  It  is  a difficult  task  to  take 
paper  from  a large  roll,  rewind  it  on 
a stem  to  exactly  the  proper  length, 
cut  it  off  and  he  ready  for  the  next 
run.  Most  of  the  rewinding  used  to 
be  done  by  hand,  but  recently  power 
winders  have  replaced  many  of  the 
older  machines,  which  makes  the  task 
extremely  difficult  until  the  workman 
has  become  experienced. 

During  the  peak  of  high  wages  many 
of  the  experienced  employees  in  wall- 
paper factories  left  to  take  other  jobs 
which  paid  much  more.  Their  places 
had  to  be  filled  with  inexperienced 
workmen  of  a lower  grade  of  intelli- 
gence, and  it  is  but  recently  that  the 
better  grade  of  employees,  now  out  of 
high-pay  jobs,  have  been  coming  back. 

The  paper  shortage  crisis,  recently 
passed,  is  worth  a passing  mention. 
Those  factories  which  had  contracted 
with  the  pulp  mills  were  compelled  to 
take  any  kind  of  paper  the  latter 
shipped  them.  It  was  not  a question 
of  quality,  but  of  “Take  it  or  leave  it; 
we  can  sell  it  for  more  than  you  are 
paying.” 

The  paper  supplied,  for  the  most 
part,  was  poor  in  quality,  scarce  in 
quantity,  and  high  in  price.  Mills  that 
were  compelled  to  buy  in  the  open  mar- 
ket paid  as  high  as  11  to  13  cents  per 
pound.  A much  better  grade  is  now 
being  shipped  to  the  wallpaper  fac- 
tories— in  fact,  the  grades  today  are 
virtually  equal  to  those  of  pre-war 
days. 

Manufacturers  Will  Mal^e  Good 

So  you  see  the  wallpaper  manufac- 
turers went  through  a worse  ordeal 
than  was  generally  supposed;  and 
while  they  are  not  yet  back  to  normal 
in  many  things,  I feel  sure — and  the 
Allied  Wallpaper  Industry  feels  sure— 
that  you  will  have  few,  if  any,  com- 
plaints to  make  regarding  the  1922 
papers.  If  at  any  time  you  do  find 
goods  not  up  to  standard,  I am  sure 
every  wallpaper  firm  will  willingly  and 
gladly  make  good. 

As  you  probably  know,  there  is  a 
plan  on  foot  for  the  wallpaper  indus- 
try through  the  Allied  Wallpaper  In- 
dustry, to  do  a considerable  amount  of 
real,  helpful . advertising,  beginning 
some  time  this  year.  I am  not  allowed 
to  make  any  further  statement  than 
this  regarding  the  campaign,  but  defi- 
nite announcement  will  he  made  when 
the  plans  are  fully  worked  out.  If  this 
campaign  follows  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  Allied  Wallpaper  Indus- 
try it  will  not  only  open  your  eyes,  but 
beyond  a doubt  will  bring  many  cus- 
tomers to  your  store,  and  extra  dollars 
to  your  cash  register,  backed  by  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  1922  wall- 
papers. 


EARLY  LOCAL  HISTORY 
F.  C.  Comstock,  tonsorial  artist  and 
baseball  magnate,  has  been  washing 
the  ceiling  in  his  shop  and  finds  the 
original  color  was  white.  The  color 
will  he  recalled  by  some  of  our  oldest 
residents. — Meshoppen  Enterprise. 
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Save  Your  Back 

Don’t  get  down  on  your  knees  to  sand  floors — just  tack  a piece  of 
sand  paper  around  a Johnson  Weighted  Brush — this  method  is  bet- 
ter and  easier.  You  need  a Weighted  Brush  on  almost  every  job — 
for  sanding  new  floors  before  filling  them — for  sanding  off  plaster 
and  mortar  spots — for  polishing  Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax.  Have 
you  a good  Weighted  Brush — one  that  will  do  the  work  with  the 
least  effort?  If  not,  you  will  certainly  be  interested  in  this  offer  of 
a Scientifically  Balanced,  Heavy,  Weighted  Brush,  absolutely  free. 

JOHNSON’S 

WEIGHTED  BRUSH 

The  polishing  surface  is  6J4"  x 9 — made  of 
the  finest  bristles,  firmly  embedded  in  a thor- 
oughly cured  wood  block.  It  has  a heavy  felt 
band  all  around  to  protect  base-boards  and 
furniture.  The  handle  is  smooth  and  long. 
Scientifically  balanced  to  give  the  best  results 
with  the  least  work. 

How  to  Get  It  FREE 

The  retail  value  of  this  Brush  is  $7.00.  For 
a limited  time  we  will  furnish  it  free  to  master 
painters  with  a small  introductory  order 
of  Johnson’s  Artistic  Wood  Finishes — Per- 
fectone  Undercoat  and  Enamel  — Floor 
Varnish — Sani-Spar  Varnish,  etc.  If  you 
are  interested  fill  out  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon.  Do  it  today. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  & SON, 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities”  _ 

P.  M.— 3.  RACINE,  WIS. 

(Canadian  Factory,  Brantford)  ™ 

We  are  interested  in  securing  one  of  your  I 
Weighted  Brushes  free.  Please  advise  us  of  M 
your  plan.  a 

NAME  

ADDRESS  ® 

TV'e  Buy  Paints  From ■ 

mam  mm  n bh  bi  h wm  wm  h bi  ■ bbi 
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Mildewing  of  Painted  Surfaces — 

Its  Recognition  and  Correction 

C.  H.  BRYCE,  Chief  Chemist,  Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 


lirlTHIN  THE  last  few  years  there 
' ’ have  developed  a comparatively 
large  number  of  cases  of  painted  sur- 
faces mildewing.  This  condition,  while 
preventible  at  the  time  of  painting, 
is  seldom  anticipated  by  either  the 
owner  or  the  painter,  and  consequently 
no  precautions  are  taken  to  guard 
against  its  formation. 

It  has  come  to  the  writer’s  attention 
that  in  numerous  instances  a large 
part  of  the  painting  fraternity  do  not 
even  recognize  this  condition  when 
they  examine  defective  and  unsightly 
jobs,  and  as  a result  cannot  explain 
the  phenomenon  to  the  owners.  The 
latter  in  a large  number  of  cases  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  painting  bill,  and  feel 
that  they  are  justly  within  their  rights 
by  so  doing.  The  blame  in  these  cases 
usually  falls  upon  the  materials  used. 
However,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
article  to  deal  with  this  phase  of  the 
case,  but  rather  to  enlighten  those  that 
are  apt  to  meet  with  this  difficulty. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  mildew  appear 
on  the  darker  colors,  such  as  oxide  or 
Venetian  reds,  maroons  and  dark 
greens.  Such  cases  are  readily  distin- 
guishable by  the  peculiar  fuzzy  growth 
(resembling  moss),  which  is  graded  in 
color  from  a light  green  to  practically 
a black,  and  is  a superficial  coating, 
distributed  in  patches  over  a part  or 
the  entire  painted  surface.  Mildew 
also  occasionally  appears  in  numerous 
small  spots  varying  in  size  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-eighth  inch. 

This  condition  is  often  described  by 
the  painter  or  the  layman  as  “the  paint 
having  spotted.”  The  fact  that  the 
color  of  the  paint  has  not  changed  can 
easily  be  proved  by  the  fact  that*  this 
fungus  growth  may  be  washed  off  the 
surface  by  ligjitly  rubbing  with  a soft 
cloth  wet  with  plain  water. 


How  to  Carry  on  a Local 
Newspaper  Campaign 

Save  the  Surface  has  prepared  for 
distribution  a new  portfolio  which 
outlines  the  ways  and  means  for  con- 
ducting a nine  weeks’  local  newspaper 
campaign,  to  he  financed  and  carried 
nut  cooperatively  by  the  local  paint 
trade  and  master  painters  in  any  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  purpose  of  doubling 
the  sale  and  spread  of  paint  and  var- 
nish locally. 

In  the  introductory  part  the  plan  is 
explained,  with  the  results  that  may  be 
anticipated — how  to  organize,  how  to 
finance  and  how  to  conduct  this  local 
campaign.  Then  follow  a series  of  at- 
tractive advertisements  prepared  by 


The  ostensible  conditions  which  ap- 
pear to  produce  this  mildewing  are 
dampness  in  combination  with  a con- 
siderable amount  oi  surrounding  foli- 
age, and  a paint  that  has  not  properly 
hardened  before  the  damp  condition 
prevailed.  Such  a condition  allows 
the  fungus  growth  to  take  root  (so  to 
speak)  and  to  spread  rapidly  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  painted  surface. 

Precaution  and  Remedy 

If  for  any  of  the  foregoing  reasons 
mildewing  conditions  are  anticipated, 
a wise  precaution  to  take  in  mixing  a 
paint  for  such  use  is  to  employ  suffi- 
cient turpentine  and  dryer  as  a thin- 
ner, so  as  to  insure  proper  hardening 
of  the  finished  job.  As  turpentine  is 
also  a foe  to  mildew,  this  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  using  it.  The  pro- 
portion depends  on  conditions,  but  will 
vary  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  thin- 
ner used  to  reduce  an  oil  color  to  the 
consistency  for  painting. 

To  correct  a condition  which  has 
already  occurred,  the  following  method 
has  been  tried  successfully,  but  should 
be  used  with  care  on  account  of  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  chemical  sug- 
gested. However,  in  the  proportion 
used,  with  ordinary  care  one  need 
have  no  fear  of  poisoning: 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  all 
mildew  present  by  washing  the  sur- 
face with  a solution  of  mercuric  bichlo- 
ride (corrosive  sublimate).  This  solu- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  strength 
corresponding  to  one  part  of  the  mer- 
curic bichloride  to  500  parts  of  water. 
As  an  example,  one  ounce  of  the  bi- 
chloride would  be  dissolved  in  four 
gallons  of  water. 

Allow  the  surface  to  dry  thoroughly, 
and  cover  with  a paint  having  a fairly 
large  percentage  of  turpentine — that  is, 
about  25  per  cent  to  be  used  in  thin- 
ning down  the  paste  or  oil  color.  The 
reason  for  putting  in  the  turpentine  is 
because  of  its  power  to  prevent  further 
mildew,  and  enabling  the  paint  to  dry 
to  a harder  film. 


Save  the  Surface,  plates  or  mats  of 
which  are  available.  To  these  ads  may 
be  attached  the  signatures  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  participants.  The  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign  Bureau,  507 
the  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  further  help  and  in- 
formation. 

Save  the  Surface  co-operative  adver- 
tising campaigns  have  been  conducted 
with  marked  success  in  the  following 
cities:  Columbus,  O.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Hamilton,  Ont.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Peoria, 
111.;  Paducah,  Ky.;  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
Toronto,  Ont.;  Alameda  County,  Calif. 


W.  H.  Andrews  Gaining  Strength 
A recent  letter  from  Montecito,  Cal., 
the  winter  home  of  W.  H.  Andrews, 
chairman  of  the  Board,  Pratt  & Lam- 
bert, Inc.,  states  that  he  now  sits  up 
in  a wheel  chair  for  brief  intervals, 
and  is  daily  gaining  in  strength. 


Mobile  Paint  Men  Report  Bet- 
ter Business  for  1922 

That  the  painting  business  is  stead- 
ily improving  in  the  Southern  terri- 
tory, was  the  consensus  of  opinion  at 
a meeting  of  the  Mobile  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Club  in  the  fore  part  of  Feb- 
ruary. W.  A.  Benson,  president  and 
manager  of  the  Mobile  Paint  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  reported  an  unusual  de- 
mand for  marine  paints  and  other  in- 
dustrial products. 

Others  at  the  meeting  who  an- 
nounced a healthy  increase  in  their 
business  since  the  first  of  the  year  are 
Henry  R.  Luscher,  president  of  the  B. 
Luscher  & Son  Paint  Co.;  James  H. 
Zelnickers,  president  of  the  Reliance 
Equipment  Co.;  J.  P.  Stuart,  manager 
of  the  Mobile  Building  Supplies  Co.; 
K.  A.  Jetmundsen,  president  of  the 
Gulf  Paint  Co.,  and  C.  V.  Shoub,  pres- 
ident of  the  Shoub  Paint  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


Leviathan  to  Be  Painted  at 
Boston 

After  the  famous  ship  the  Leviathan 
has  been  reconditioned  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co. 
at  a cost  of  $8,109,000,  she  will  then 
steam  to  Boston  Navy  Yard,  where  she 
will  go  into  drydock  to  have  her  hull 
painted  at  a cost  of  $191,000. 

Those  who  have  seen  “the  world’s 
greatest  film,  paint  and  varnish,”  as 
produced  by  Save  the  Surface,  will  re- 
call a picture  of  the  Leviathan  at  her 
dock  in  a sad  condition  of  rust  and 
decay. 

When  a prominent  manufacturer  no- 
ticed the  news  dispatch  about  the 
prospective  painting  of  the  Leviathan, 
he  wrote  to  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign headquarters:  “Look  what  the 
film  has  went  and  done!” 


Kentucky  Licensing  Bill  Killed 

Efforts  of  Kentucky  paint  and  var- 
nish men  have  resulted  in  the  defeat 
in  committee  of  a bill  in  the  State 
Legislature  which  seemed  to  contain  a 
joker  placing  all  mixing  as  well  as  ap- 
plying of  paints  in  the  hands  of  li- 
censed painters. 

The  bill,  which  was  designed  to  in- 
troduce a system  of  licensing  workers 
in  the  painting  craft,  was  modeled  on 
the  Kentucky  plumbing  law.  It  pro- 
vided that  only  men,  certificated  after' 
examination,  could  work  at  the  trade. 
A permit  provision  was  also  included, 
which  some  believed  would  be  detri- 
mental to  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  the  mixed  paint  trade. 

Real  estate  men  and  the  Kentucky 
Manufacturers’  Association  assisted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  measure. 


Extravagance  rots  character;  train 
youth  away  from  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  habit  of  saving  money,  while 
it  stiffens  the  will,  also  brightens  the 
energies.  If  you  would  he  sure  that 
you  are  beginning  right,  begin  to  save. 
— Theodore  Roosevelt. 


The  time  is  coming  when  every  man 
who  lays  claim  to  business  ability  will 
keep  the  question  of  waste  before  him 
constantly.— Thomas  Edison. 
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Hammar  White  Lead 

Absolutely  Pure 
IN  THE  KEG  WITH  THE  RED  BAND 

In  the  store,  in  the  shop  or  on  the  job  with  the  lid 
removed,  Hammar  White  Lead  is  identified  by  the 
bright  red  band  encircling  the  keg. 

It  is  a mark  of  distinction,  representing  white  lead 
corroded  only  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process,  ground 
only  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  having  a reputation  with 
master  painters  that  is  irreproachable. 

Distributed  to  the  trade  by  paint  job- 
bers located  in  all  the  principal  trading 
centers  of  the  country. 

Hammar  Bros.  White  Lead  Co. 

2119  Railway  Exchange  Building 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Buy 

Hammar 
White  Lead 

from  your  dealer 
or  paint  supply 
house. 
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Market  Prices  — a Guide  to  Buyers 

Prices  quoted  under  this  heading  are  those  charged  to  Master  Painters,  and 
represent  New  York  Market  Prices,  corrected  to  the  first  of  the  current  month 


I1THILE  the  demand  for  paint  mate- 
’ ' rials  thus  far  this  year  has  not 
been  as  good  as  the  trade  had  hoped 
for,  producers  and  importers  are  still 
anticipating  an  unusually  good  year. 

Buyers  remain  disinclined  to  buy 
paint  materials  until  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  demands  of  consumption;  and  little 
change  in  this  policy  is  expected  for 
some  time  to  come.  But  this  cannot  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  poor  business 
or  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future.  It 
simply  means  that  it  is  considered 
good  business  to  carry  as  small  stocks 
as  possible.  The  maker  of  mixed  paints 
who  finds  his  customers  buying  less 
than  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year 
believes  that  this  will  mean  larger  or- 
ders later  on. 

Prospects  for  a good  year  for  the 
painter  are  as  bright  as  ever.  There 
will  be  a great  deal  of  new  construc- 
tion work  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
this  year,  much  of  it  residential. 

Prices  of  pigments,  dry  colors,  and 
most  of  the  minor  paint  materials  held 
steady  during  February,  and  in  a num- 
ber of  lines  producers  insist  that  there 
is  more  probability  of  higher  than  of 
lower  prices  However,  there  is  a 
marked  disinclination  to  make  any 
price  advances  at  this  time. 

This  disinclination  does  not  extend 
to  the  oil  market.  The  price  of  linseed 
and  other  drying  oils  has  advanced 
very  sharply  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  imported  oil 
is  selling  much  cheaper  than  Ameri- 
can linseed,  domestic  crushers  have 
not  hesitated  to  mark  up  their  prices, 
and  there  was  a net  advance  of  14 
cents  a gallon  for  raw  linseed  oil  last 
month. 

Naturally,  this  is  making  prices  of 
mixed  paints,  colors  in  oil  and  putty 
in  oil  very  strong,  and  a further  ad- 
vance in  oil  would  probably  mean  ad- 
vances in  those  lines  also. 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  any  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  leads  in  oil  is  to 
be  feared  at  this  time.  Producers  are 
expecting  at  least  as  good  a demand 
for  white  lead  in  oil  this  year  as  last, 
and  in  this  material  last  year’s  busi- 
ness was  the  best  ever  known. 


Alcohol 


Alconol,  ethyl,  188  proof,  bbls.. 

^ gal.  4.65 

190  proof,  bbl. gal. 
methyl,  95  per  cent.,  drums. 

1$  gal. 

barrels ^ gal. 

97  per  cent.,  druims 

gal. 

barrels  ^ gal. 

purified,  drums. . gal. 

barrels  gal. 

denatured,  completely.  No. 

5,  bbls $ gal. 

special  No.  1,  bbln.p  gal. 


4.75 


70 

@ 4.80 

55 

@ 

60 

62 

® 

67 

57 

@ 

62 

62 

@ 

67 

73 

@ 

75 

78 

@ 

83 

36 

@ 

38 

37 

@ 

39 

Colors,  Dry 

(100  to  500  lb.  lots ) 


BLACKS 


Bone,  powdered 

Black  oxide  of  iron.... 
Carbon  gas,  in  bags 
Charcoal,  willow,  powd 

common  

Drop,  powdered 

Lampblack  

Vine  

Ivory,  powdered 

Mineral  black,  bbls 

Keystone  filler,  bbls 


BLUES 


Bronze,  powd 

Celestial,  powd 

Chinese,  powd 

Milori,  500-lb.  lots 

Prussian,  powd 

Soluble,  powd 

Ultramarine,  powd.... 

Imported,  quoted 


Cents 


per  pound. 

7%@ 

8 

6 

26 

18 

® 

25 

9 

@ 

10 

6 

® 

— 

10 

® 

20 

18 

@ 

45 

7 

® 

10 

20 

@ 

30 

2 

@ 

3 

2 

® 

2% 

60 

@ 

65 

15 

@ 

20 

60 

@ 

65 

50 

® 

— 

60 

@ 

65 

60 

@ 

70 

15 

® 

40 

20 

® 

40 

BROWNS 


YELLOWS 


Chrome,  chem.  pure,  in 

bbls 

18 

(5) 

20 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade, 

in  bbls. 

15 

(a) 

20 

Oxide  of  iron,  yellow,  in 

bbls 

8 

«t 

10 

Ocher,  French,  citron,  100-lb. 

lots 

4 

to 

5 

casks  

3 

(a> 

4 

American,  strong. . 

4 

(CO 

— 

golden,  best 

7 

® 

9 

Zinc,  yellow 

40 

® 

45 

Colors 

in 

Oil 

Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil  and  packed 
net  weight.  Put  up  in  1,  5,  12%  and  25-pound 
cans  and  100-lb.  kegs. 


BLACKS 


Coach  

35 

® 

40 

Drop  

28 

® 

35 

Lamp 

28 

W 

35 

No.  1 

32 

to 

40 

Lettering 

45 

® 

50 

BLUES 

Chinese  

V lb. 

90 

® 1.00 

01 

(ft 

70 

Cobalt  

45 

@ 

60 

Prussian  

90 

@ 1.00 

No.  1 

65 

® 

67 

Ultramarine  . . . 

50 

® 

60 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian, 

raw  or  burnt. . . . 

25 

@ 

30 

Umber,  Turkey, 

raw  or  burnt. . . . 

24 

i® 

28 

Vandyke  

35 

® 

40 

GREENS 

Bottle  

35 

@ 

37 

Bronze  

20 

@ 

24 

Chrome,  chem. 

pure,  according 

to  shade  

40 

@ 

50 

commercial 

, 20  to  25%  color 

20 

25 

Permanent 

35 

® 

40 

REDS 

American  vermilion ^ lb. 

40 

@ 

42 

Brick,  flat  and  gloss 

22 

® 

24 

C.  P.  English  vermilion 

Nominal 

No.  1 

Nominal 

Indian  

30 

(p| 

35 

Rose  lake 

60 

<® 

67 

Rose  pink 

55 

® 

00 

Turkey  

70 

@ 

80 

Tuscan  

40 

fa) 

45 

Venetian  

20 

® 

25 

YELLOWS 

C.  P.  chrome.. 

$ lb. 

28 

30 

No.  1 

38 

@ 

40 

Dutch  pink 

34 

@ 

38 

French  ocher,  pure 

18 

® 

25 

Golden  ocher  pure 

25 

@ 

30 

Washed  

21 

® 

23 

GRAINING  COLORS 

Cherry 

31 

<® 

34 

Dark  oak 

31 

@ 

34 

Light  oak 

31 

® 

34 

Mahogany  

31 

@ 

34 

Walnut  

31 

@ 

34 

Sienna,  Italian  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  7 @ 16 

American,  raw  or  burnt....  4Vi@  5 

Spanish,  brown 3 @ 3% 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt...  5%@  6% 

American,  powd..  raw  or 

burnt  4 @ 5 

Vandyke  brown  (offered  in 

casks),  imported,  genuine  6 @ 7 

domestic,  in  bbls 4 @ 4% 


GREENS 

Chrome,  light,  chemically  pure..  32  @ 35 

medium  37  @ 40 

dark  40  @ 50 

Commercial  13%@  — 

Grinders’  14  @ 16 

Jobbers'  8%@  — 

Paris  green,  in  bulk,  arsenic, 

kegs  26  @ — 

Verdigris,  French 30  @ 32 


REDS 

Alizarine  lake  2.75  ® — 

Carmine,  No.  40,  11-lb.  tins 4.75  @ — 

Amaranth  4.40  @ 4.50 

Crocus  martus 4%@  5 

Indian  red  English,  pure 15  @ 16 

American,  pure 13  @ 14 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 12  @ 15 

native,  powd.,  in  bbls 5 @ 5% 

Para  red,  concentrated,  accord- 
ing to  quantity 2.00  @ 2.25 

toners,  in  25-lb.  lots 1.60  @ 1.80 

commercial  25  @ 30 

Purple,  lake 20  @ 25 

Rose,  pink 30  <§>  35 

lake  35  @ 45 

Toluidine,  toner  3.10  (g)  3 25 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 25  @ 35 

Venetian  red,  high  grade 5 @ 6 

Vermilion,  English-A  m e r i can 

make,  in  25-lb.  sacks 90  @ 95 


Dryers 


Aluminum,  oleate,  fused 

18 

20 

palmltate,  precipitated 

25 

® 

28 

resinate,  precipitated 

13 

® 

15 

stearate,  precipitated 

26 

® 

28 

Calcium,  linoleate 

8 

® 

10 

resinate.  precipitated 

13 

(a) 

15 

stearate,  precipitated 

26 

® 

28 

Cobalt,  acetate 

1.15 

to 

— 

carbonate  

2.10 

(a) 

— 

hydrate  

2.75 

® 

— 

linoleate,  solid 

58 

(ft) 

— 

paste  drier 

25 

(a) 

— 

resinate,  fused 

20 

@ 

— 

precipitated  

50 

C® 

— 

Lead,  acetate 

12 

<® 

15 

linoleate,  solid 

20 

to 

25 

oxide  (litharge)  

7 

(a) 

9 

resinate  fused 

8 

(a) 

11 

precipitated  

15 

® 

17 

Manganese,  borate,  chem.  pure. 

35 

(ft) 

40 

technical  

25 

® 

30 

oxide,  85  per  cent 

5%@ 

6% 

resinate,  fused 

9 

® 

11 

precipitated  

13 

(g) 

16 

sulphate  (anhydrous) 

11 

® 

12 

Zinc,  carbonate 

16 

20 

resinate,  fused 

8 

to 

10 

precipitated  

16 

18 

sulphate  crystals 

4%@ 

51/* 

stearate,  precipitated 

28 

® 

32 

Dryers,  Liquid  and  Japan 

Brown  japan $ gal. 

2.50 

@ 

— 

Bronze  liquid 

2.50 

@ 

— 

Coach  grinders’  japan 

5.75 

@ 

— 

Coach  painters’  japan 

3.00 

@ 

— 

Japan  gold  size 

4.25 

@ 

— 

Liquid  dryer 

2.75 

@ 

— 

Turpentine  japan 

5.75 

@ 

— 

White  japan 

2.75 

@ 

Make  1922  the  Greatest  Runt  and  Varnish  year 
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Sold  by  nearly  all  the  Leading  Jobbers  and  Dealers  everywhere 


USE  IT  EVERY  DAY 

EA  MIJNNS  KAISOMINF  ffl  2834  so  loomis  street.  Chicago 

. -M.  m v-m  n J IV  A Li  J cnri  m L.  V,  \J.9  2i7  FULTON  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY — Backed  by  forty  years’  experience. 
SERVICE — Prompt  Shipments  from  New  York  or  Chicago. 
PRICE-  Conscientiously  right. 


P.-W.  water  Calcimine  Wyteray  Interior  water  Paint 

Urico  water  Calcimine  Stonetic  Exterior  water  Paint 


Western  Distributors  for  MUNNS  WALL  SIZE  and  LEADOIL  the  celebrated  Flatting  Oil 

P.  W.  NELSON,  Inc. 

2834  So.  Loomis  Street,  Chicago,  111.  52-54  Liberty  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Glue 


Extra,  white  . 
Medium,  wh.  l > . 

Cabinet,  white 

Low  grade. 

Foot  stock 

Brown  

Common  bone  .... 
Fish  glue,  i . . bbls. 


of  50  gals.  . . 


30 

@ 

40 

20 

@ 

26 

18 

@ 

30 

15 

@ 

18 

15 

@ 

20 

12 

@ 

18 

8M,@ 

14 

40 

@ 

2.00 

Gold  and  Other  Leaf 

Gold  leaf.  XX  deep.  3%  x 3%  in. 

TSpkg.12.75  @14.00 

ordinary.  3%  x 3%  In 

^ pkg.11.50  @13.00 
Silver  leaf,  domestic.  3%  x 3'%  in 

TS>  pkg.  3.25  @ 3.50 

imported.  3%  x 3%  in 

IS  pkg.  2.50  @ 3.00 
Aluminum  leaf.  5V.  x 5 1/2  in.... 

IS  pkg.  1.50  @ 1.75 
Composition  metal  leaf,  5V2  x 5% 

in $ pkg.  1.50  @ 1.75 

Package  consists  of  500  leaves, 

In  books  of  25  leaves  each  Prices 
subject  to  a discount  of  2 per 
cent,  for  cash. 

Gums 

These  quotations  are  for  one  or 
more  case  lots. 

DAMMAR 


Batavia  or  Padang 

Singapore,  No.  1 

No.  2 

lb. 

35 

35 

16 

20 

@Nom. 
@Nom. 
@ - 
@ - 

No.  3 

EAST  INDIA 

COPAL 

Bold,  pale 

B or  black 

• If)  lb. 

20 

12 

@ - 

@ - 

KAURI 

B extra 

B No.  1 

■ 19  lb. 

43 

35 

28 

® ~ 

(a)  _ 

B No.  2 

@ — 

Chips 

Dust 


20 

10 


12 


MANILA 

White,  bold f)  lb.  22  @ — 

Nubs,  pale 16  @ — 

Chips  12  @ 14 


PONTINAK 
^ lb. 


Prime  

Nubs  

Chips  ’ . . 14 


28  @ 
16  @ 


Tar, 

Pitch 


kiln 

lots 


PITCH 

burned,  in  barrel 
33  lb. 


6%@ 

4 @ 


SHELLAC 

d.  c :... 

v.  s.  o 

Diamond  I ^ lb! 

Superfine,  orange ^ lb. 

Fine  orange ^ lb. 

Medium  orange IS  lb 

T.  N ' 

A.  C.  garnet 

Button  # lb! 

Bleached,  ground... is  lb 

bone  dry 33  lb. 

Linseed  and  Other  Oils 

Linseed  oil,  raw  (7 % lbs.  to  gal.) 

in  5-bbl.  lots.. ^ gal. 

in  single  bbls 

in  cans,  charged  extra, 

7%  lbs.  to  gal.  by 


If)  lb. 

84 

® 

85 

■ 19  lb. 

83 

® 

84 

19  lb. 

83 

@ 

84 

19  lb. 

79 

@ 

80 

19  lb. 

77 

Cd> 

78 

19  lb. 

75 

ca 

77 

.19  lb. 

74 

® 

76 

W lb. 

65 

(at 

60 

19  lb. 

77 

® 

78 

19  lb. 

75 

@ 

76 

19  lb. 

86 

@ 

88 

boiled,  add  2c.  per  gal. 

to  price  of  raw  oil. 
double  boiled,  add  3c. 
refined,  add  4c. 

China  wood  oil,  bbls ^ lb. 

Corn,  crude,  bbls 


Menhaden  fish  oil,  crude,  South 

ern,  f.  o.  b.  factory....  40 

light,  strained gg 

yellow,  bleached 58 

extra,  bleached,  winter....  75 


91  @ 

— 

94  @ 

— 

1.04  @ 

- 

14  @ 

15 

11)4# 

— 

10%  @ 

10% 

Pigments,  Dry 


Lithopone,  standard,  in  ton  lots. 

single  barrels  

Metallic  paint,  best  brown,  300- 

lb.  bbls 

best  red,  400-lb.  bbls 

Orange  mineral,  Amer.,  dry,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 

in  barrels 

Red  lead,  Amer.,  dry,  powd.,  in 

100-lb.  drums 

in  800-lb.  barrels 

White  lead,  basic  carbonate,  cor- 
roded, dry,  in  100-lb. 

drums  

in  500-lb.  bbls 

basic  sulphate  or  sublimed 
lead,  dry,  in  100-lb. 

drums  

in  500-lb.  bbls 

All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 
Zinc  oxide — 

French  process,  red  seal 

green  seal 

white  seal 

Leaded  grades,  American 
process — 

commercially  lead  free.. 
5 p.  c.  lead  sulphate.... 
10  p.  c.  lead  sulphate... 
20  p.  c.  lead  sulphate... 
35  p.  c.  lead  sulphate... 

Zinc  oxide  prices  are  for  single 
barrel  purchase. 

Discount  of  1 per  cent,  on  order 
of  more  than  50  tons,  and  2 per 
cent,  for  more  than  100  tons 


6 )4@ 

— 

M 

(a) 

1 @ 

— 

N 

6.60 

@ 



W.  G 

7.00 

@ 

2y4@ 

2% 

IV.  w 

(a) 

3Vi@ 

3% 

Rosin,  pitch 

‘ ’ hid. 

6.00 

@ 

Rosin  oil.  first  rectified.. 

. .19  gal. 

37 

@ 



13  @ 

14 

second  rectified  . . . . 

39 

(a) 

12  @ 

13 

third  rectified 

47 

@ 



fourth  rectified 

53 

i2y4@ 

— 

10%@ 

n% 

Window 

Glass 

12)4@ 



United  Bracket. 

-Single — 

ny2@ 

— 

inches.  Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

25  6x  8 to  10x15 

$35. 00 

$3000 

$28.50 

11x14  ) 

11%@ 

12)4 

34  12x13)  to  14x20... 

3 0 no 

31  00 

30.00 

6%@ 

40  10x26  to  10x24 

30  (Ml 

33  00 

31.00 

18x22 ) 

8%@ 
9%@ 
11  @ 


7%@ 
7)i@ 
7 @ 
7 @ 
7 @ 


914 

ioy4 

ny4 


sv2 


Pigments  in  Oil 


White  lead  in  oil,  100-lb.  kegs, 

less  than  500  lbs.. 100  lbs.  12%@ 
500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs.... 11. 02  @ 
2,000  lbs.  up  to  10.000  lbs.. 10.58  @ 
White  lead,  sublimed,  in  oil,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 11%@ 

500  lbs.  up  to  ton  lots,  % c. 
per  lb. 

All  above  prices  subject  to  cash 
discount  of  2 per  cent.,  and  are 
for  single  delivery. 

Red  lead,  in  oil,  steel  kegs,  less 

than  500  lbs.  100  lbs.  13%@ 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 12.38  @ 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs. .11.87  @ 
All  above  prices  for  red 
lead  and  red  lead  in  oil  are 
subject  to  cash  discount  of 
2 per  cent.,  and  are  for 
single  delivery. 


Sandpaper 


7 

4ya 


Price  per  quire.  Smallest  lot  sold,  half 
quire. 

Grade.  9x11  in. 

Ofio  $7.50 

00  7.50 

0 7.50 

y2  7.95 

1 9.00 

iy2  10.50 

2 12.15 

2%  13.95 

3 15.90 

Assorted  10.50 

Above  prices  subject  to  discounts 
from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

Shellac.  See  Gums 
Shellac  Varnish  in  Denatured  Alcohol 


x loy?  in 
$0.75 
6.75 
6.75 
7.20 
810 
9.15 
10.35 
11.70 
13.20 
9.15 
ranging 


Quotations  for  single  cans.  Larger  packages 
10  per  cent,  and  more  off. 

Orange,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans. 

13  gal.  4.00 

White,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans.. 

If)  gal.  4.35  t 


Steel  Wool 


Grade  oOO .' ^)  lb. 

00  

1 

2 

3 

Shavings  

Above  prices  subject  to 
20  per  cent,  discount  on 
500-lb.  lots,  5 per  cent,  on 
100-lb.  lots. 

Household  sizes ^ gross 

5 gross  lots 

10  gross  lots 


1.87 

1.20 

87 

64 

53 

40 


9.72 
9 IS 
8.64 


Barytes,  pure  white,  floated,  in 
100-lb.  bags  (bags  extra) 
in  700-lb.  bbls.  (bbls.  extra) 
Blanc  fixe,  dry,  in  less  than  car 

lots  

Flake  white,  American,  powd., 

in  100-lb.  drums 

Litharge,  powd.,  American,  in 

100-lb.  drums 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 11.02 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10.000  lbs. 11.58 

10.000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.  10.19 
All  above  prices  subject  to 

cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
ar.d  are  for  sittgle  delivery. 


Cents 
per  pound. 


2 @ 2y4 

2Vi@  2y2 
4!4@  - 

13  @ 13V2 


87  y>@ 

80 

@ 

77 

@ 

@ 

(d 

ca 

ca 

5.30 

ca 

ca 

<g> 

50  20x20)  to  20x50....  42  50  37  00  34  50 

54  15x36  to  24x30 44.00  38.00  35.00 

60  26x28  to  24x36....  45  00  40  00  36.00 

26x34 1 

70  28x32  i to  30x40 

30x30  J 
32x38  ? 

80  34x36)  to  30x50 54  00  40  50  43  50 

84  30x52  to  30x54 57  00  52.50  47  00 


48.00  43.50  39.00 


7% 

inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

7V, 

25 

Ox  8 

to 

10x15 

$46  00 

$40.50 

$38.50 

7)4 

34 

11x14 
12x13 i 

> to 

14x20 

50.00 

44. 50 

42.00 

40 

10x20 

to 

16x24 

55.00 

48.50 

44.50 

50 

18x22 ) 
20x20)  to 

20x50. . . . 

61.00 

54.50 

51.00 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30 

62  no 

50.00 

52.00 

00 

26x28 

to 

24x38 

64.00 

57  00 

52.50 

70 

26x34' 
28x32 j 

[to 

30x40 

68.00 

61  00 

56.00 

80 

30x30 J 
32x38 1 
34x36  j 

; to 

30x50. . . . 

73.00 

66.50 

80.50 

— 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54 .... 

74.50 

08.00 

62.00 

— 

90 

30x56 

to 

34x56 

78.50 

72.00 

60.50 

94 

34x58 

to 

34x60 

80.00 

73.00 

68.00 

— 

100 

36x60 

to 

40x60 

93.00 

85  00 

80.00 

105 

40x62 

to 

40x64 

194.50 

178  50 

165.00 

110 

40x66 

to 

40x70 

216.00 

2(10.00 

18  ;.50 

115 

40x72 

to 

40x74 .... 

242.50 

221.00 

208.01' 

120 

40x76 

to 

40x80 

285.00 

258  50 

245.0(1 

125 

40x82 

to 

40x84 

285.50 

272.00 

130 

40x85 

to 

40x90 

339  00 

312  50 

290.00 



Above  prices 

subject 

tc-  the 

following  uis- 

— 

counts: — Single 

strength, 

A quality. 

25-1  nen 

bracket,  87  per  cent.  Single  strength.  A qual- 
ity, 34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  85  and  5 per 
cent.  Single  strength,  A quality,  above  50-inch, 
84  and  5 per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality, 
25-inch  bracket,  88  per  cent.  Single  strength, 
B quality,  34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  86  and 
2y2  per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality,  above 
50-inch  bracket,  85  and  2%  per  cent.  Double 
strength,  A quality,  all  sizes,  86  per  cent. 
Double  strength,  B quality,  all  sizes,  8S  per 
cent. 

An  additional  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
for  all  glass  more  than  40  inches  wide.  All 
sizes  over  52  inches  in  length,  and  not  making 
more  than  81  united  inches,  will  be  charged 
in  the  84  united  inches  bracket.  All  glass  54 
inches  wide  or  wider,  not  making  more  than 
116  united  inches,  will  be  charged  in  the  120 
united  inches  bracket. 

All  fractional  sizes  not  listed  take  the  list 
of  next  larger  listed  size  plus  10  per  cent. 


Miscellaneous 


Bronze  powder  in  1-lb.  cans, 


pale  and  rich 

gold 

70 

@ 

so 

Aluminum,  chem. 

pure 

70 

ca 

80 

Cesein,  in  10-lb.  lots.. 

19  lb. 

16 

@ 

20 

Clay,  china,  imported, 

lump 

^ ton. 

16.00 

@24.00 

domestic,  lump,  f 

.o.b.  point 

of  production. 

7.50 

(a) 

9 00 

Cobalt  oxide  

19  lb. 

2.10 

ca 

2.35 

Copper  oxide 

17 

@ 

20 

— Cold  water  paint,  interior,  in 


Turpentine  and  Rosin 

Spirits  or  turpentine,  ex-yard.... 

W gal. 

Wood,  turpentine,  steamed,  dist. 

W gal. 

destructive  ^ gal.  77 

Large.  Florida  graded  rosins — 

B 

12%@  - D 

E 5 30  @ 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 5.50  @ — 

Make  1921  the  Greatest^  Ikint  and  Virnish  year 

at»  the  first  step  toward  ^doubling  the  industry  by  19% 


bbls $ lb. 

9 

(a) 

10 

exterior  

14 

® 

15 

Dry  paste,  in  packages. ...  lb. 

15 

@ 

20 

Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs. 

2 

@ 

2V, 

Graphite,  flake lb. 

12 

@ 

2d 

ground  

3 

(a' 

5 

Marble  dust,  in  bbls 

Naphtha,  deodorized,  can  extra. 

1 

& 

1)4 

^ gal. 

25 

(31 

27 

Plaster  of  paris,  in  barrels.^  lb. 
Pumice  stone,  selected,  lump.... 

3 

@ 

_ 

19  lb. 

10 

® 

12 

powdered  

3 

® 

8 

Putty,  in  tubs,  commercial . ^ lb. 

3 

Ca) 

— 

pure  linseed  oil 

5 

& 

5V4 

1 to  5-lb.  cans,  commercial. 
12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  commer- 

4%@ 

6 '4 

cial  

1 to  5-lb.  cans  pure  linseed 

4 

@ 

5% 

oil  

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  pure  lin- 

6 

@ 

7 

seed  oil 

5%® 

6 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots, 
selected  lumps,  bags  extra. 

6 

@ 

b. 

19  lb. 

10 

© 

15 

Smalt  blue ^ lb. 

7 

@ 

8 

extra  velvet,  black 5 @ 

Soapstone,  powdered,  in  bags...  1 %@ 

Silex  or  Silica,  in  bags 1%@ 

Talc,  Amer.,  in  bags,  bags  extra.  2 @ 

French  * 3 @ 

Terra  alba,  in  bags,  bags  extra..  life® 


3% 
1 y4 


;ing,  commercial.  ..^  100  lbs 

1 15 

® 

1.2  > 

gilders’  bolted 

1 20 

1 35 

extra  gilders’,  bolted 

1.35 

® 

1.45 

American,  paris  white 

1.45 

cm 

1.55 

English  cliffstone 

1.75 

@ 

2.00 
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“LINGER WETT” 
“WONDERPASTE” 

REMOVERS 


Both  pre-eminent  for 

Stripping 

Paint  or  Varnish! 

Have  you  tried  them?  If  not,  learn  the  great  rapidity  that 
stripping  can  be  done  with  either  of  these  Removers  and 
special  plated  CLEANING  BRUSHES. 

UNGERWETT  ::  WONDERPASTE 

(Liquid)  (Emulsion) 

A constant  supply  is  available  thru  principal  Paint  and 
Varnish  Dealers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

PRICES  RIGHT 


WILSON-IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

NEWARK  ::  NEW  JERSEY 

BASS-HUETER  PAINT  CO.,  DOUGALL  VARNISH  CO 

S AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  MONTREAL,  CAN. 

Pf  lific  Coast  Distributors  Sole  Manufacturers  for  Canada 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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Assyrian,  Persian  and  Indian  Decoration 

How  the  Artistic  Principles  of  These  Early  Modes  of  Ornamentation  Find  Reflection  in 
Modern  Decorative  Work — Typical  Sketches  and  Panels 

M.  H.  HOPKINS,  B.  Chrom.,  London,  England 


A LTHOUGH,  generally  speaking,  the 
decorative  arts  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  have,  and  will  have  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  the  largest  influence  on 
the  decoration  of  civilized  nations,  the 
work  of  the  earlier  nations  cannot  be 
ignored.  Among  these,  the  arts  of  the 
Assyrians,  Persians,  Indians  and  other 
nations  have  had  considerable  influ- 
ence on  certain  phases  of  modern  deco- 
rative work. 

For  this  reason,  I propose  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics appertaining  to  each  of  these 


three  styles.  Many  of  their  character- 
istics enter  into  modern  decorative 
work,  whether  or  not  that  work  is 
based  on  one  or  other  of  these  styles. 
Again,  a general  survey  of  all  styles  is 
useful  in  modern  work,  because  often 
a phase  of  work  comes  into  fashion 
which  is  based  solely  on  a certain 
style — it  may  be  classic,  or  it  may  be 
Eastern.  Whatever  it  is,  for  the  time 
being  it  holds  sway. 

The  Assyrians,  unlike  the  Egyp- 
tians, were  a warlike  tribe,  and  their 
decorative  ideas  give  evidence  of  this 
fact.  Strength,  boldness,  fierceness  are 


characteristic  features  of  Assyrian  or- 
namentation. Much  of  the  ornament 
used  in  early  Assyrian  work  was  on  the 
style  of  the  Egyptian,  with  an  added 
forcefulness. 

Like  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians 
were  fond  of  using  animals  in  their 
decorations,  or  figures  part  animal, 
part  human.  The  lion,  the  eagle,  the 
griffin  (a  winged  dragon),  and  other 
animals  of  a warlike  type  are  met  with 
frequently.  The  boldness  of  Assyrian 
detail  makes  that  style  of  decoration 
especially  applicable  to  town  halls,  the- 
aters, and  other  buildings  that  require 
forceful  treatment. 

A large  amount  of  painted  bas-relief 


work  was  done  by  the  Assyrians,  and 
many  of  the  patterns  which  are  based 
on  the  lily,  the  pomegranate  and  other 
plants  would  be  suitable  for  use  in 
present  day  schemes.  A large  selec- 
tion of  attractive  ornaments  and  orna-. 
mental  bands  is  also  to  be  found  on 
Assyrian  spear  handles  and  other  im- 
plements, as  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying sketches.  (No.  1,  an  Assyrian 
shield;  No.  2,  a typical  Assyrian  orna- 
mental design;  No.  3,  decorative  treat- 
ment of  a bull’s  head;  taken  from 
metal  work  in  the  British  Museum.) 

Regarding  color,  existing  Assyrian 


Sketch  No.  2 


specimens  show  much  crudity — red 
and  a rather  dark  blue  being  a favor- 
ite combination.  Certain  colors  used 
at  the  present  day  have  an  ancient  ori- 
gin— one  of  them  being  Assyrian  red, 
of  a reddish  brown  shade.  Turkish 
Red,  Saxon  Green  and  Persian  Blue 
are  other  familiar  names. 

Persian  Characteristics 
As  a nation,  the  Persians  were  high- 
ly artistic,  and  their  decorations  show 
a variety  of  beautiful  floral  designs, 
attractively  colored.  Scroll  and  geo- 
metrical patterns  were  favorite  forms 
of  ornament.  A flower  after  the  style 


Sketch  No. 
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Factory  Lighting  has  now 
advanced  to  the  Paint  Brush 

Paint  of  proper  surface  character  and  whiteness 
increases  lighting  efficiency  from  15  to  35%.  Paint 
made  from  Horse  Head  or  Florence  Brand 

Zinc  Oxide  and  Albalith 

combines,  at  the  peak  point  of  efficiency,  the  four 
elements  of  a perfect  interior  paint 

Whiteness  Sanitation  (IF  ashability) 

Light  Reflection  Economy 

Do  you  want  the  best  paint  it  is  possible  to  buy? 
Good  Paint  depends  upon  Quality  Pigments!  You 
can  get  good  paint  by  insisting  that  “Albalith”  and 
(Florence  or  Horse  Head)  Zinc  Oxide  shall  be  used 
as  the  Combination  Pigment. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
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CHICAGO:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,  1111  Marquette  Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co.,  1138  Guardian  Bldg. 
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Sketch  No.  4 


of  a carnation  or  daisy  is  introduced 
into  almost  all  their  flat  patterns. 

The  Persians  put  a considerable 
amount  of  their  artistic  talent  into 
producing  china  and  decorated  tiles, 
and  modern  tile  designs  are  nearly  all 
based  on  the  Persian.  Square  patterns, 
as  seen  on  most  tiles,  were  particularly 


ures  are  characteristic  of  the  work  of 
other  nations.  Moorish  decoration,  for 
instance,  introduces  the  same  squat 
curves.  The  mingling  of  ornamental 
motifs  in  the  art  of  India  is  chiefly 
due  to  its  numerous  creeds  and  castes. 
Mohammedanism,  Buddhism  and  Hin- 
duism, each  has  its  own  standards  of 
decoration. 

The  Indians  hold  many  legendary 
beliefs,  and  in  their  earliest  work  at- 
tempted to  depict  these  in  pictorial 
form,  carved  in  stone,  etc.  Though 
crude  in  detail,  there  are  interesting 
examples  of  Indian  pictorial  stone 
work  in  the  British  Museum,  executed 
some  few  hundred  years  B.  C. 

Regarding  color,  gold  was  used  lav- 
ishly. Strong  reds,  blues  and  yellows 
were  also  favored.  In  fact,  Indian  dec- 
oration of  the  present  day  is  richly 
colored  in  vivid  tones,  of  which  Indian 
red  is  typical. 

The  sketches  accompanying  this  ar- 


sian.  Nos.  5 and  6 are  Persian  orna- 
ments introduced  in  panel  and  frieze 
of  No.  4. 

Far  Indian  Decoration 

Early  Indian  decoration  was  chiefly 
confined  to  temples,  and  in  coloring 
and  form  it  is  in  many  respects  be- 
hind the  work  of  other  pre-classical 
nations.  Nevertheless,  Indian  decor- 
ation offers  us  much  that  is  interest- 
ing both  in  pattern  and  symbolic  rep- 
resentation. (See  No.  7,  symbolizing  the 
worship  of  the  sun;  taken  from  the 
British  Museum.) 

The  type  of  decoration  found  in  that 
ancient  land- has  a barbaric  charm  of 
its  own,  although  many  of  its  feat- 


Sfcelch No.  6 


Sketch  No.  5 

favored  by  the  Persians.  These  were 
carried  out  in  clean,  fresh  coloring,  in 
which  Persian  green  and  blue  played 
a prominent  part. 

A modern  room  is  distinctly  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  Persian  tiles 
to  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a light  frieze  design  in  Persian 
coloring  will  produce  marked  improve- 
ment in  a dull  room. 

Sketch  No.  4 presents  a suggestion 
for  a morning  room,  carried  out  in  a 
decorative  manner  based  on  the  Per- 


S^etch No.  7 
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How  Long  Is  Over  Night?— That’s  the  Question! 


tide  give  examples  of  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian and  Indian  decorative  ornaments, 
with  a suggested  use  for  modern  work, 
and  specifications  as  to  a scheme  of 
coloring  for  No.  4. 

Well  to  Know  About  Them 

I have  purposely  dealt  briefly  with 
these  styles  of  decoration  because  just 
now  they  are  not  in  general  use. 
Should,  however,  one  or  other  of  them 
“come  into  fashion,”  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Chinese  revival  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  its  fundamentals, 
at  least,  will  be  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  The  Painters  Magazine. 

As  previously  stated,  a knowledge 
of  all  styles  is  of  value  to  the  decor- 
ator, because  one  time  or  other  he  is 
bound  to  find  a demand  for  them.  For 
instance,  a show  room  or  window  of 
Indian  goods  would  require  an  Indian 
decorative  treatment,  while  a fine  dis- 
play of  Persian  rugs  would  be  incon- 
gruous if  shown  in  any  but  Persian 
surroundings.  And  the  decorator 
never  knows  which  fine  day  he  will 
receive  an  order  to  decorate  a room 
or  hall  in  the  Assyrian  style. 

Morning  Room  in  Persian  Style 

The  following  color  scheme  of  decor- 
ation for  Sketch  No.  4 is  suggested: 

Cornice — white  and  Persian  blue. 

Frieze — cream,  pattern  (parts  of 
No.  6)  in  clear  blues,  greens  and  yel- 
lows. 

Wall — "pale  yellow. 

Panels — Persian  design  No.  5 for 
filling. 

Moldings — oak. 

Ground — cream. 

Pattern — Blue,  Green  and  Black. 

Dado — rich  green. 

All  woodwork  stained  medium  oak, 

Tiles  and  Carpet  to  tone  with  the 
rest  of  the  scheme. 


Official  Proceedings  Iowa-Ne- 
braska  Convention 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Official 
Proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Iowa-Nebraska 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators, 
at  Des  Moines,  Jan.  10-12,  1922,  a well 
printed  and  attractive  book  of  130 
pages,  which  contains  the  complete 
stenographic  report  of  the  business 
sessions,  as  well  as  a full  account  of 
the  entertainment  features.  A roster 
of  the  members  of  the  association,  and 
of  its  officers,  appears  in  the  front 
part. 

Advertisements  of  paint,  varnish  and 
other  trade  manufacturers  are  inter- 
spersed through  the  text,  and  these 
helped  to  provide  the  financial  sinews 
for  the  printing  of  the  report.  This 
book  is  a tribute  to  the  ability  and 
energy  of  F.  M.  Michael  of  Waterloo, 
la.,  secretary  of  the  Iowa-Nebraska 
association,  who  is  responsible  for  its 
publication. 

We  printed  a synopsis  of  the  con- 
vention in  our  February  number,  and 
hope  to  have  room  to  reprint  some  of 
the  addresses  in  a future  issue. 


F.  M.  Brininstool,  president  of  the 
Brininstool  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  successful 
paint  men  of  the  West,  has  been 
chosen  regional  vice  president  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  National  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association. 


“T  DON’T  SEE  why  the  landlord 
won’t  do  anything  to  the  floors,” 
complained  Mrs.  Edward  Wallace.  “I 
should  think  that  when  he  has  papered 
the  apartment  throughout  he’d  take 
care  of  the  floors.  They  do  look  so 
shabby! ” 

“Now,  never  mind,”  said  Edward 
Wallace  soothingly.  “Never  mind,  my 
dear,  I will  see  what  can  be  done.” 

Mrs.  Edward  Wallace  registered  ap- 
prehension. “You  can’t  do  anything,” 
she  reminded  her  husband  with  haste. 
“The  landlord  said  not  to  put  any  stuff 
on  the  floors  because  he  didn’t  want 
them  spoiled;  and  he  agreed  to  oil 
them  once  a year  and  he  hasn’t  done 
it  at  all!”  her  voice  rose  in  a crescendo 
of  grief. 

“I,”  said  Edward  Wallace  firmly, 
“will  attend  to  the  floors.” 

If  Edward  Wallace  possesses  a char- 
acteristic, it  is  thoroughness.  He  de- 
voted several  hours  of  his  busy  after- 
noon to  the  examination  of  brushes 
and  the  analysis  of  oils  and  varnishes, 
finally  deciding  upon  an  expensive 
model  of  the  former  and  a large  can  of 
the  latter.  Armed  with  these  first  aids 
to  well  kept  floors,  he  homeward  wend- 
ed his  weary  way  and  greeted  his  fam- 
ily with  customary  amiability. 

“Are  you  going  to  varnish  the 
floors?”  asked  Mrs.  Edward  Wallace  at 
dinner.  “Do  you  think  you  know  how? 
How  can  we  walk  on  them  if  they  are 
sticky?” 

“They  will  not  be  sticky,”  explained 
Edward  Wallace  kindly.  “This  is  a spe- 
cial kind  of  varnish  which  dries  over 
night.” 

“Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Edward  Wallace 
with  a noticeable  increase  of  respect. 

A Bright  Beginning 

Edward  Wallace  did  not  get  at  the 
actual  varnishing  of  the  floors  till 
nearly  10  o’clock  that  night.  You  know 
how  it  is:  people  come  in,  and  the  chil- 
dren don’t  get  quiet,  and  there  are  al- 
ways little  things  to  be  done.  But  at 
last  the  head  of  the  house  felt  free  to 
varnish  a shining  pathway  from  the 
reception  hall  through  to  the  kitchen. 
He  had  wisely  decided  to  try  his  skill 
on  the  hall  first. 

All  apparently  went  well,  except  that 
in  his  interest  and  enthusiasm  he  var- 
nished himself  into  involuntary  exile 
in  the  kitchen  before  he  realized  that 
he  had  passed  the  bedroom  door.  Then 
he  had  to  step  gingerly  over  the  var- 
nished area  to  regain  the  lost  ground. 
But  these  trifling  mistakes  must  never 
be  allowed  to  spoil  the  enthusiastic 
amateur’s  pleasure  in  his  work. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning 
Mrs.  Edward  Wallace  dressed  the  baby 
sister  and  sent  her  forth  confidently. 
Midway  down  the  hall,  baby  sister 
stuck!  Her  hands  and  rompers  and 
knees  suffered  mostly,  since  baby  sis- 
ter navigates  by  using  the  crawl  stroke. 
And  what  Mrs.  Edward  Wallace  said 
when  she  rescued  her  child — and  lost 
one  of  her  blue  satin  mules — should 
not  be  repeated.  We  all  speak  hastily 
in  moments  of  great  stress. 

Brother,  released  from  the  ordeal  of 
dressing,  went  gaily  up  and  down  the 
hall,  lifting  his  feet  high,  with  the  ef- 
fect of  walking  on  flypaper.  Any  small 


boy  can  be  trusted  to  enjoy  walking  on 
flypaper. 

How  Long,  How  Long? 

“I’ll  spread  down  a rug  at  the  door,” 
said  Edward  Wallace  feebly.  “That 
ought  to  help  some.” 

Mrs.  Edward  Wallace  passed  him  a 
cup  of  coffee  frigidly. 

“I  thought  you  said  this  varnish 
dried  over  night,”  she  remarked. 

“But  I don’t  know  how  long  over 
night  is  supposed  to  be,”  admitted  her 
harassed  husband.  “Perhaps  if  I had 
put  it  on  earlier  in  the  evening -” 

“Well,  you  would  insist  on  reading 
that  silly  magazine,”  Mrs.  Edward 
Wallace  reminded  him  with  truth. 

Before  he  left  for  the  office  Edward 
Wallace  spread  down  a trail  of  news- 
papers leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
front  door.  It  seemed  best. 

“Will  it  be  over  night  this  after- 
noon,” inquired  his  wife  as  he  bade 
her  farewell. 

“I  hope  so,”  said  he.  And  all  the  way 
down  town  in  the  crowded  jitney  he 
pondered  on  the  question,  “How  long 
is  over  night?” 

His  desk  ’phone  rang  late  that  after- 
noon. 

“Hello,”  said  a familiar  voice.  “I’m 
taking  the  children  out  for  a walk.  The 
newspapers  are  all  stuck  to  the  floor, 
and  I pulled  up  the  rug  and  all  the 
dust  in  it  has  sifted  through  on  to  the 
varnish.  And  I don’t  believe  it  is  ever 
going  to  dry!” 

“Er — my  dear,”  said  the  craven- 
hearted  varnisher,  “I  forgot  to  tell  you 
this  morning  that  I won’t  be  home  for 
dinner  tonight;  we’re  working  over- 
time.”—Newark  Sunday  Call. 


Felton-Sibley  Long-Service  Em- 
ployees Rewarded 

Friday  evening,  February  17,  J.  Sib- 
ley Felton,  president  of  Felton,  Sibley 
& Co.,  paints  and  varnishes,  Philadel- 
phia, gave  a dinner  to  the  company’s 
employees  which  constitute  the  Fel- 
ton-Sibley Federation.  This  organ- 
ization is  made  up  of  men  who  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
for  ten  years  and  over. 

Men  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  years,  of  which 
there  are  thirteen,  were  awarded  a 
bronze  button,  a small  copy  of  the 
trade  mark.  Men  in  service  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  years,  of  which 
there  are  eleven,  were  awarded  a sil- 
ver button;  and  those  for  forty  years 
or  over  were  awarded  a gold  button. 

Three  men  received  this  last  honor: 
J.  Robinson  Silver,  secretary  of  the 
company,  forty-one  years;  Walter  J. 
Sheive,  forty-two  years  in  service,  and 
John  H.  Hackett,  forty-eight  years. 


The  Hilo  Varnish  Corporation., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  has  established  a sales 
office  at  104  Hanover  street,  Boston,  un- 
der the  management  of  Edward  B.  Lud- 
low. Mr.  Ludlow  was  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Charles  H.  Brown 
Paint  Co.,  and  is  well  known  through- 
out New  England. 


Guide — “It  took  nearly  two  t’ousand 
years  to  build  dis  pyramid.” 

Dear  Old  Lady — “I  can  quite  believe 
you.  Our  painters  and  other  work- 
men at  home  are  just  as  bad.” 
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Piano-like  elegance  for  floors — the  rich  finish  that  con 
tributes  so  much  to  good  architecture  and  furnishings 
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THE  economy  wall  decoration  because  it  is  the  oil 

flat  wall  paint  and  may  be  maintained  in  good  appearance  by  washing 
away  spots,  spatters,  etc.,  as  they  appear.  Softest  uniformity  of  tone.  No 
laps.  No  brush  marks. 
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International  Convention  of  1922 

Gathering  of  Master  Painters  at  Kansas  City  Last  Month 
Most  Harmonious  and  Most  Ably  Conducted — Kennedy, 

Rubins,  McGhan  Chosen  as  Officers — Toronto  in  1923 


President  Joel  Kennedy 


First  Session 

Tuesday  Morning,  Feb.  7 

a FTER  THE  SINGING  of  both  na- 
P*-  tional  hymns,  the  delegates,  ladies 
and  guests  to  the  Thirty-Eighth  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  International 
Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  welcomed  to  Kansas  City 
by  President  V.  A.  Downing  of  the  local 
association. 

Mr.  Downing  then  called  on  the  Rev- 
erend Findley,  who  pronounced  the 
blessing  on  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention and  on  their  deliberations. 

William  Shanahan,  as  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  mayor  of  Kansas  City, 
told  the  folks  they  were  as  welcome  as 
the  flowers  in  May.  He  justified  the 
use  of  the  slogan,  “The  Heart  of  Amer- 
ica,” as  applied  to  his  city,  by  describ- 
ing its  wonderful  terminal  facilities 
and  other  advantages.  Mr.  Shanahan 
concluded  by  asserting  that  the  local 
officials  and  citizens  would  try  to  prove 
their  hospitality  by  deeds  rather  than 
bv  mere  words. 

President  Phinnemore  assumed  the 
gavel,  and  voiced  the  appreciation  of 
the  delegates  at  the  welcome  extended 
by  the  Kansas  City  master  painters 
and  the  city  government.  He  also 
thanked  the  ladies  for  their  presence 
in  such  large  numbers. 

The  delegates  from  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association, 
Addison  Brown,  J.  S.  Stewart  and  J.  R. 
Wenham,  were  welcomed  to  the  con- 
vention. Mr.  Brown  responded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Speech  of  National  P.,  O.  & V. 
Delegate 

A LITTLE  after  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, Mr.  Trigg,  president  of 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association,  wrote  asking  that  Mr. 
Wenham  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.,  Mr.  Stewart  of  Devoe  & Raynolds 
Co.,  and  myself  serve  as  delegates  to 
this  convention.  At  the  time  I did  not 
give  the  assignment  much  thought,  as 
I was  busy  with  annual  inventory  re- 
sults, stockholders  and  directors  meet- 
ings, and  February  at  that  time  seemed 
a long  way  off. 

However,  I wrote  Mr.  Trigg,  assur- 
ing him  that  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  serve  as  delegates,  and  to  exchange 
friendly  greetings  from  the  brothers 
of  one  great  organization  and  indus- 
try to  the  brothers  of  another  equally 
as  great  and  probably  much  greater. 


We  are  kindred  organizations.  The 
members  of  one  can  hardly  exist  with- 
out the  members  of  the  other,  and  co- 
operation certainly  goes  much  further 
and  accomplishes  much  more  than 
working  at  cross  purposes. 

Speaking  of  co-operation,  we  have 
come  through  the  great  world  war  with 
much  for  which  to  be  thankful.  There 
is  a more  friendly  feeling  for  each 
other,  a greater  willingness  to  help 
each  other,  and  less  of  the  narrow 
jealousies  of  business  competition, 
than  in  the  years  before  the  war. 

When  I learned  that  our  committee 
of  delegates  was  expected  to  respond 
to  your  address  of  welcome,  as  chair- 
man I immediately  proceeded  to  ap- 
point a sub-chairman  to  make  this 
response.  I said  to  Mr.  Wenham: 
“Now  here  is  where  you  shine.” 

But,  no!  He  gracefully  waved  me 
away — denied  my  authority  to  appoint 
him — said  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
talking,  and  would  not  know  what  to 
say — and  this  from  a man  whose  flow 


of  language  out  on  a golf  course  is  cur- 
rently reported  to  make  even  a truck 
driver  thoughtful.  Mr.  Wenham  is  the 
larger,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  so  I 
concluded  no  good  could  come  from 
arguing,  and  anyhow  he  seemed  very 
firm. 

So  I next  thought  I would  ask  Mr. 
Stewart  to  serve — you  see  I was  not 
getting  anywhere  by  appointing.  Mr. 
Stewart  perhaps  weighs  less  than  I do, 
so  I thought  I might  get  by.  But  when 
I approached  him,  what  did  he  say  but 
something  like  this: 

“Say,  do  you  know  this  is  my  busy 
day?  Do  you  know  I am  not  feeling 
well,  and  besides,  I am  tough?  And  do 
you  know  how  tough  I am?  I am  so 
tough  I can  walk  barefooted  on  a barb 
wire  fence  with  a wildcat  under  each 
arm,  looking  for  a rattlesnake  to  jump 
on!”  And  what  could  I do? 

I felt  a good  deal  like  Lew  Dock- 
stader,  who  was  telling  a friend  about 
the  North  Pole.  He  said  there  were 
many  strange  sights  up  there,  but  the 
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worst  was  when  lie  reached  the  Pole 
he  saw  an  animal  coming  toward  him 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  roar- 
ing and  breathing  fire  out  of  his  nos- 
trils and  mouth.  He  was  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  his  tail  stuck  straight 
up  in  the  air  out  of  sight. 

“And  what  did  you  do?”  asked  his 
friend.  “Me?”  said  Lew  Dockstader. 
“I  turned  over  and  woke  up — I was  not 
going  to  take  any  chances  with  an  ani- 
mal like  that!” 

So  you  see  how  it  is.  I was  left  to 
express  the  good  feeling,  good  will  and 
good  fellowship  of  our  organization  for 
yours. 

We  like  you  as  an  organization — we 
like  you  as  individuals — and  we  like  to 
sell  you  goods.  We  cannot  exist  with- 
out you,  so  there  is  no  question  about 
our  loving  you. 

There  is  now  a move  on  foot  to  get 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association,  the  National  Varnish  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  the  Paint  Man- 
ufacturers Association  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Paint  Jobbers  Associa- 
tion, to  combine  upon  a date  for  their 
annual  meetings,  so  that  we  can  all 
get  together  at  the  same  time,  enlarge 
our  acquaintance  among  the  members 
of  the  different  organizations,  and  not 
only  promote  good  fellowship,  but  let 
the  general  public  look  us  over  and  see 
what  a fine  bunch  we  are. 

If  you  could  arrange  your  meeting 
time  so  we  could  all  be  together,  there 
would  be  added  pleasure  for  all  of  us. 
While  I have  no  authority  to  speak 
for  any  one.  I would  be  glad  to  see 
such  a plan  worked  out. 

Another  subject  near  to  all  of  our 
associations  is  the  question  of  appren- 
tices, and  getting  more  young  men  into 
the  industry.  It  is  important,  it  is  nec- 
essary, and  must  be  done  somehow  or 
other.  Your  association  has  gotten  out 
a fine  booklet  covering  this  subject, 
and  Mr.  McGhan  tells  me  you  have  re- 
cently distributed  40,000  of  these. 
Mighty  good  work  this!  Manual  train- 
ing schools  should  also  be  a good  me- 
dium for  this  work. 

Restrictive  licensing  of  members  of 
the  fraternity  will  deter  good  men 
from  learning  the  trade — it  will  cause 
us  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule — it  will 
hamper  progress  and  react  to  our  own 
detriment.  Arbitrary,  restrictive  class 
legislation  will  get  us  nowhere  and  can 
cause  us  much  harm. 

As  a resident  of  Kansas  City  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  I bid  you  welcome. 
I hope  you  will  have  a very  successful 
meeting,  and  that  you  will  come  back 
again  soon. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Wall,  Messrs. 
Brown,  Stewart  and  Wenham  were  ac- 
corded the  courtesies  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  convention. 

After  the  roll  call  of  officers  and  Ex- 
ecutive Board  members,  Mr.  Phinne- 
more  read  his  annual  message: 

President’s  Address 

IT  IS  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  deep  appreciation  that  I wel- 
come you,  as  your  President,  to  this 
important  gathering.  It  is  but  proper 
on  my  part  that  I should  express  my 
thanks  to  you  for  the  confidence  you 
placed  in  me  in  electing  me  to  this 
office.  For  one  to  be  so  honored  is  per- 
haps but  rare  in  one’s  life.  The  asso- 
ciations that  have  been  formed  and 
friendships  cemented  will,  I trust,  long 


remain.  This  association  is  but  a unit 
in  the  great  sum  total  of  all  the  asso- 
ciations which  today  are  organized  to 
protect  and  better  their  conditions; 
nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  foremost 
factors  in  progressive  ideas  and  social 
intercourse,  welded  together  by  com- 
mon interest  and  working  harmoni- 
ously toward  one  goal. 

During  the  year,  as  your  chief  offi- 
cer, I have  been  brought  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  executive  work  of  this 
association.  And  just  here  I want  to 
say  that  it  is  a perfect  beehive  of  ac- 
tivity. Much  credit  is  due  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr.  McGhan,  for  his  ar- 
dent zeal  and  untiring  interest  in  your 
behalf.  The  master  painter  and  his 
needs  have  been  preeminently  his 
theme,  and  personally  I am  greatly  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  able  assistance. 

To  the  various  committees  I also  owe 
a tribute  of  commendation  and  praise 
for  the  splendid  way  in  which  they 
have  responded  and  worked.  Their 
various  reports  during  the  convention 
will  confirm  this. 

The  program  which  has  been  placed 
in  your  hands  for  this,  convention  was 
well  thought  out  by  your  Executive 
Committee,  who  were  desirous  of  mak- 
ing this  convention  instructive  and 
entertaining.  The  Kansas  City  breth- 
ren have  also  provided  you  with  a 
splendid  program  of  entertainment. 
This,  along  with  the  associated  mem- 
bers’ efforts,  should  make  your  stay 
here  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

I desire  now  to  refer  to  the  impor- 
tant necessity  of  every  one  realizing 
that  this  convention  is  essentially  a 
business  one,  and  that  not  one  of  you 
can  afford  to  miss  a session,  and  as 
far  as  possible  I hope  a great  many,  if 
not  all  of  you,  will  take  part  in  its  dis- 
cussions. It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  refer  to  the  different  papers,  other 
than  to  say  that  in  all  of  them  you  will 
find  something  that  will  be  of  great 
value  to  you  and  your  local  associa- 
tions. 

Save  the  Surface  Campaign 

This  feature  of  the  association’s 
great  opportunity  I fear  has  not  been 
taken  advantage  of  to  the  extent  that 
it  might  have  been,  in  order  to  capital- 
ize its  interests  in  your  own  behalf — - 
or  in  other  words,  to  cash  in  on  this 
great  enterprising  scheme.  The  prev- 
alent idea  that  this  matter  is  largely 
the  exploitation  of  materials  is  not  al- 
together correct.  The  manufacturer  is 
primarily,  of  course,  concerned  about 
the  sale  of  his  paints,  but  in  doing 
this,  he  is  creating  a market  that 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
master  painter  for  the  sale  of  his  labor; 
in  fact,  it  is  really  the  greater  mone- 
tary interest  of  the  two.  Materials 
running  from  25  to  30  per  cent  enter 
into  a job  of  paint,  while  labor  repre- 
sents the  other  70  to  75  per  cent. 

The  co-operative  plan  of  advertising 
that  has  been  so  successfully  conduct- 
ed in  the  national  publications  by  all 
units  of  the  industry,  including  master 
painters,  dealers,  jobbers  and  manufac- 
turers, should  be  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  in  each  and 
every  city  and  town  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I would  recom- 
mend that  a small  committee  for  this 
purpose  be  appointed  at  this  conven- 
tion, to  take  up  ways  and  means  of  a 
co-operative  scheme  for  advertising  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  association  in 


order  that  we  may  receive  the  greatest 
benefit  and  harvest  from  the  seed  al- 
ready sown  in  this  great  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign. 

Trade  Schools 

This  association  has  largely  been  the 
forerunner  in  the  great  agitation  for 
the  development  of  technical  and  trade 
schools.  The  educational  interests  per- 
taining to  our  association  have  indeed 
begun  to  bear  fruit,  and  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  keep  this  a live  issue 
in  our  association  for  some  time.  The 
education  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian youth  along  mechanical  lines 
needs  our  very  best  thought  and  effort, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  become  indif- 
ferent to  the  situation  that  is  staring 
us  in  the  face. 

In  the  interest  of  American  and  Cana- 
dian citizenship  we  should  be  willing 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  our  own 
sons  the  possibility  of  learning  a trade, 
and  we  should  so  elevate  that  trade  as 
to  make  it  attractive  and  profitable.  I 
am  pleased  to  state  that  this  year  has 
seen  a step  forward  in  this  direction. 
Your  Education  Committee  has  been 
very  actively  engaged  in  preparing  .a 
text  book,  and  their  efforts  will  be  ap- 
preciated, I know,  when  they  bring  in 
their  report. 

Materials,  Insurance  and  Credits 

During  the  year  a conference  per- 
taining to  labor  interests  was  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  At  this  confer- 
ence the  question  of  prohibiting  the 
use  of  white  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  paints  was  discussed  and  postponed. 
What  effect  this  will  have  upon  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  remains  to  be  seen. 
So  great  is  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  I think  this  association 
should  deal  with  the  question  in  its 
own  interests. 

Our  trade,  peerhaps  more  than  all 
others,  has  to  deal  with  a greater  va- 
riety of  materials,  hence  this  associa- 
tion can  render  to  the  craft  a great 
service  by  giving  its  attention  thor- 
oughly to  this,  and  discovering  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  various  mate- 
rials we  are  called  upon  to  use.  A good 
paper  some  time  by  this  association 
on  the  topic  of  materials  new  and  old 
would  perhaps  bring  much  valuable 
information  before  us. 

Insurance  is  an  important  line  for 
the  association  to  deal  with.  Much  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  but  a great  deal 
still  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  united 
action  to  better  conditions  along  the 
line  of  workmen’s  compensation,  fire 
insurance,  etc. 

Also  to  educate  and  advocate  the  sys- 
tem of  credits  in  order  that  an  honor- 
able relationship  may  be  maintained 
with  the  dealer  and  manufacturer. 
This,  no  doubt,  will  receive  your  atten- 
tion. 

Legislation  and  Labor 

Legislation  has  been  in  able  hands, 
and  the  committee  is  vigilant  in  the 
interests  of  the  association.  A very 
necessary  committee,  so  as  to  be  on 
guard  when  occasions  arise. 

The  question  of  labor  at  the  present 
time  is  a complex  and  trying  one.  We 
are  now  passing  through  the  readjust- 
ment period,  when  a normal  state  of 
conditions  concerning  our  employees 
must  be  brought  about.  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  what  action  should  be 
taken,  other  than  to  state  that  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  citizenship  and  the 
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You’re  Responsible  for  the  Result 

Which  Shall  it  Be? 


Finished  with 
ordinary 
white  enamel 


Finished  with 

fCuamze 

WHITE  "ENAMEL 


Half  of  the  piece  of  wood 
shown  above  was  finished  with  three 


coats  of  KYANIZE  WHITE  ENAMEL,  the  other  half 
similarly  finished  with  another  enamel. 

\ After  six  months’  exposure  to  the  elements,  during  which  it  was  subjected  to  wind, 

J rain,  hail,  heat,  cold  and  ice,  the  panel  was  inspected.  The  Kyanize  half  was  un- 
changed, having  retained  its  whiteness,  lustre  and  porcelain-like  surface,  while  the 
other  half  was  badly  cracked  and  in  many  places  the  enamel  had  peeled  off. 


WHITE  ENAMEL 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  ENAMEL  IN  THE  WORLD 


The  leading  Painters  of  the  country  are  today  specifying  KYANIZE  WHITE 
ENAMEL  because  of  its  great  beauty,  durability  and  economy.  It  is  a beautiful 
white,  and  will  remain  so;  it  positively  will  not  crack,  chip  or  peel,  and  is  absolutely 
waterproof;  it  covers  nearly  double  the  surface  of  ordinary  enamels  and  flows  with 
such  freedom  under  the  brush  that  much  of  the  expense  of  application  is  saved. 

PAINTERS — SEND  FOR  THIS  SAMPLE  PANEL 
If  you  are  not  now  specifying  Kyanize,  you  should  know  more  of  this  high  grade  product.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a sample  panel  and  our  booklet,  "Kyanize — Its  Important  Place  in 
Recent  Eastern  Architecture,"  if  you'll  tell  us  you  are  interested.  This  is  interesting,  valuable 
material — send  for  it  today. 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Warehouse  and  Office:  Warehouse  and  Office: 

519  W.  Roosevelt  Kd.  Everett  Station  Boston  49,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  1151  Mission  Street 
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Inherent  rights  to  gain  a livelihood 
should  not  be  struck  out  of  the  Magna 
Charta  of  human  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  freedom  and  right  also  of  the 
master  to  conduct  his  business  unmo- 
lested should  be  one  of  the  consid- 
erations worthy  of  our  advocacy  and 
support.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
trade  should  in  its  own  interest  and 
for  its  own  integrity  pay  its  workmen 
well.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  cheap- 
ening our  calling  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer,  and  to  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
of  ourselves  and  our  workmen. 

Better  understanding  of  each  other 
will  result  in  better  relationships  being 
established,  and  I am  a firm  believer 
that  this  should  be  brought  about  by 
direct  contact  between  employer  and 
employees.  No  middle  agency  should 
step  in  between,  for  this  often  commer- 
cializes the  issue,  and  makes  the  settle- 
ment more  difficult.  Collective  bar- 
gaining wipes  out  the  individual  issues 
and  counfounds  the  principles  at  stake. 
It  is  an  unfair  way  of  dealing  with  the 
all  important  question  of  individual 
shop  relationships.  Labor  organizations 
exist,  and  rightly  so,  but  let  the  spirit 
of  each  be  one  seeking  the  highest 
and  best  for  all  concerned. 

Accomplishments  and  Future 

In  the  early  days,  when  Titus  Berger 
and  his  associates  founded  this  organ- 
ization, they  little  realized,  perhaps, 
the  magnitude  of  their  conception. 
Prophets  they  were,  and  men  of  vision, 
as  well  as  unselfish,  when  they 
launched  this  association.  In  looking 
back  today  we  do  them  honor,  moved 
with  a desire  to  better  the  craft  and 
help  each  other.  They  labored  faith- 
fully toward  that  end  as  each  recur- 
ring year  came  round;  added  strength 


and  intelligence  came  in  great  num- 
bers, and  as  each  new  member  real- 
ized the  benefits  he  became  a mission- 
ary in  the  cause. 

Primarily,  let  me  say,  the  social  side 
had  predominance.  Men  with  common 
interests  met  each  other,  their  difficul- 
ties and  differences  began  to  disappear 
as  they  profited  by  each  other’s  experi- 
ences, and  gradually,  as  heart  to  heart 
was  made  bare,  the  links  of  friendship 
became  welded  into  the  chain  of  fidel- 
ity and  confidence,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  success  of  any  institution. 

Rapid  strides  have  been  made,  many 
changes  have  taken  place,  old  and  re- 
vered friends  pass  on  to  their  reward, 
and  others  take  their  places.  Today 
this  association  is  a bulwark  of  the 
paint  and  painting  industry,  gathering 
within  its  membership  the  first  and 
foremost  of  the  craft. 

Built  upon  fidelity  and  confidence, 
the  association’s  possibilities  are  un- 
bounded, its  various  activities  and  is- 
sues are  important  and  paramount, 
and  no  master  painter'  doing  business, 
small  or  great,  can  afford  to  stand 
aloof.  A campaign  for  membership  has 
been  inaugurated  by  many  local  and 
State  associations,  and  many  having 
been  added  during  the  year.  These  are 
to  be  complimented  for  their  splendid 
work.  Keep  it  going! 

Some  Recommendations 

In  regard  to  the  executive  work  that 
is  necessary.  My  recommendation,  act- 
ing from  experience  that  has  been  ob- 
served during  this  year,  is  to  central- 
ize the  administrative  body  and  confine 
it  largely  to  your  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary-Treasurer.  Give 
these  full  authority  to  act,  and  deter- 
mine any  immediate  action  affecting 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  al  “ 
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the  many  issues  that  arise  from  time 
to  time.  Your  committees  should  be 
formed  merely  to  carry  out  some  spe- 
cific work  for  reporting  back  to  the 
forthcoming  convention.  The  less  ma- 
chinery we  have,  the  quicker  the  action 
and  the  more  successful  the  result. 

This  association  covers  a large  terri- 
tory, and  it  means  a considerable  de- 
lay when  you  have  to  wait  for  commit- 
tees to  determine  certain  actions, 
which  if  not  attended  to  at  once,  mean 
a serious  loss  to  the  association.  There 
should  be  as  little  complication  and 
duplication  as  possible,  and  I would 
recommend  that  the  various  commit- 
tees be  fewer  in  number  and  central- 
ized as  much  as  possible,  and  thus 
avoid  unnecessary  delay  and  expense. 

The  Finance  Committee  should  be 
canceled,  as  there  is  practically  noth- 
ing for  them  to  carry  out.  This  is  a 
matter  wholly  attended  to  by  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and  President.  I 
would  suggest  that  a special  commit- 
tee be  appointed  at  this  convention  to 
confer  relative  to  the  committees  re- 
quired, and  bring  in  a report  of  the 
ones  that  are  necessary  for  the  effici- 
ency of  the  organization’s  work. 

I would  further  recommend  that  the 
Executive  Board  when  it  meets  in  mid- 
summer deal  with  the  question  of  hotel 
rates,  and  also  the  selection  of  conven- 
tion headquarters;  and  that  it  be  un- 
derstood that  wherever  it  may  be  held, 
the  Executive  member  of  that  particu- 
lar city  be  asked  to  bring  bona  fide 
rates  from  the  leading  hotels,  giving 
us  a concrete  agreement,  so  that  ar- 
rangements can  be  contracted  in  a 
businesslike  manner.  From  year  to  year 
there  seems  to  be  a certain  amount  of 
dissatisfaction,  which  will  ultimately 
do  considerable  harm  if  this  matter 
is  not  well  looked  after  and  properly 
arranged. 

One  other  suggestion  I would  like  to 
place  before  you,  and  that  is  in  all  sta- 
tionery and  programs  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  names  of  deceased  past  presi- 
dents, with  the  year  of  election  and 
death,  be  placed  in  a separate  space 
under  the  heading  of  “In  Memoriam,” 
thus  leaving  the  actual  working  list  of 
past  presidents  who  are  still  in  touch 
with  the  association. 

I trust  that  you  will  avail  your- 
selves of  all  the  sessions,  and  enter 
into  its  discussions,  and  that  this 
Thirty-eighth  Convention  may  be  a 
history  maker  in  our  association’s 
career. 


The  President’s  address  was  formally 
received  and  referred  to  the  proper 
committee. 

The  Chair  announced  these  commit- 
tees: 

Credentials  — Messrs.  Macnichol, 
Paris  and  Hess. 

Resolutions — Messrs.  Hughes,  Rising 
and  Wall. 

Auditing — Messrs.  Kennedy,  Cates 
and  Thaden. 

President’s  Address — Messrs.  Butler, 
Dewar  and  Peters. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  convention  and  Executive 
Board  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

Secretary-Treasurer  McGhan  made 
his  annual  report,  as  follows: 

Secretary- Treasurer's  Report 

WHILE  BUSINESS  conditions  dur- 
ing the  past  year  have  been  gen- 
erally unsettled,  it  has  been  reported 
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by  the  manufacturers  of  paints  that 
the  painting  industry  has  shown  less 
shrinkage  than  any  other  industry.  It 
has  held  its  own  better  than  any  other 
industry.  This  condition  has  been  can- 
didly acknowledged  at  the  several  con- 
ventions of  manufacturers  which  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  attend. 

This  has  been  the  outstanding  feat- 
ure at  the  different  gatherings  of  men 
engaged  in  the  industry.  We  know  the 
power  of  advertising,  and  without 
doubt  the  industry  is  being  advertised 
greater  today  than  ever  before  in  its 
history.  To  that  force  may  be  attrib- 
uted the  present  favorable  condition. 

I have  attended  the  different  conven- 
tions of  the  paint  industry,  held  in  the 
past  year,  representing  this  associa- 
tion, and  on  all  occasions  was  received 
with  a cordiality  which  was  very  grat- 
ifying. Every  effort  possible  was  made 
to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with 
this  association,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to 
report  to  you  their  greetings. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  give 
the  exact  figures  of  the  number  of 
membership  or  exact  state  of  our 
finances,  as  both  await  committee  re- 
ports, but  it  is  safe  to  say  we  are  hold- 
ing our  own. 

Trade  Schools,  Save  the  Surface 

During  the  past  year  the  subject  of 
Trade  Schools  has  claimed  consider- 
able attention.  The  amount  of  corre- 
spondence on  this  subject  is  becoming 
very  heavy.  The  deep  interest  taken 
by  all  the  membership  is  evidenced  by 
the  ready  manner  the  contributions  of 
one  dollar  per  capita  have  come  in,  as- 
suring success  to  the  movement.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  submit  a detailed  re- 
port later,  when  the  subject  comes  be- 
fore the  convention. 

During  the  year  I have  attended  all 
the  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  and  I 
beg  to  report  that  always  the  interest 
of  the  master  painter  has  been  given 
the  fullest  consideration.  Recently,  at 
a meeting  held  in  New  York,  when  I 
requested  that  the  advertising  agents, 
Ross  & Co.,  turn  their  attention  to  di- 
rectly assisting  the  master  painter  in 
advertising,  the  necessary  orders  were 
given,  and  the  necessary  funds  were 
appropriated.  The  business  represen- 
tative of  the  campaign  is  here  at  this 
convention,  with  directions  from  the 
Advisory  Board  to  exert  every  effort 
possible  to  assist,  in  an  expert  manner, 
the  introduction  or  rather  cultivation 
of  the  art  of  advertising  by  the  master 
painters. 

The  growth  of  this  organization,  in 
numbers,  has  been  steady  and  consis- 
tent— clearly  demonstrating,  in  my 
opinion,  that  there  is  little  necesstiy 
for  drastic  changes  of  methods.  But 
there  is  one  change  necessary,  and  that 
is  that  all  States  and  unattached  local 
associations  pay  the  one  dollar  per 
capita  on  their  associate  members  the 
same  as  on  their  active  membership. 
The  associate  member  is  a member, 
and  he  pays  dues,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  remitted  on  to 
this  association. 

Such  an  action  would  increase  our 
membership  number,  and  would  turn 
in  a slight  increase  to  the  treasury. 
Some  associations  now  pay  the  per 
capita  on  their  associate  members,  and 
the  custom  should  be  made  uniform  by 
requiring  all  to  do  likewise.  I have  de- 
terminedly advised  against  imposing 


hardships  upon  affiliated  bodies,  such 
as  doubling  the  per  capita  tax,  believ- 
ing the  same  ends  would  be  gained  by 
an  increase  in  membership. 

My  contention  has  been  proved  cor- 
rect by  our  present  financial  condition 
and  numbers,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  the 
different  locals  throughout  the  country 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  advertis- 
ing matter  which  has  been  provided 
for  them  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign, which  is  being  distributed  at 
this  convention,  and  use  it  in  their 
different  localities,  at  the  time  which 
best  suits  their  trade,  and  under  ar- 
rangement and  conditions  of  their  own 
making,  the  return  in  increase  of  mem- 
bership will  be  large  and  immediate. 

Best  Way  to  Gain  Members 

Personally,  I have  little  confidence 
in  “membership  drives.”  Such  meth- 
ods seldom  result  in  permanent  mem- 
bership increases;  but  I have  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  a course  showing  the  out- 
side man  that  we  are  a business  or- 
ganization, doing  business  in  a busi- 
nesslike manner.  I sincerely  ask  the 
representatives  or  delegates  to  care- 
fully consider  the  suggestions  offered 
by  these  experts  in  advertising,  and 
where  possible,  inaugurate  a local  cam- 
paign of  advertising.  It  will  not  only 
return  immediate  business  profits,  but 
I speak  from  experience  when  I say  it 
will  bring  into  your  local  association 
your  competitor. 

The  acquisition  of  business  men  to 
membership  in  an  organization  of  this 
character  is  a study  of  subtle  nature, 
and  cannot  be  attained  by  the  theories 
which  crop  out.  Membership,  once 
gained,  should  be  permanent.  If  care- 
ful attention  is  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  proposed  text  book,  and 
that  text  book  and  the  pamphlet  “Why 
a Young  Man  Should  Learn  the  Trade 
of  Painting  and  Decorating”  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  educators  in  charge 
of  the  trade  schools  throughout  the 
country,  showing  that  we  are  engaged 
in  business,  not  theorizing,  and  if  the 
delegates  to  this  convention  will  but 
utilize  the  advertising  advices  which 
are  here  for  gratuitous  distribution,  I 
feel  certain  the  minor  feature  of  in- 
crease in  membership  will  solve  itself. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
these  facts:  The  financial  support  of 
the  text  book,  together  with  the  ex- 
pense of  the  present  activity  in  that 
movement,  has  been  arranged  for  by 
your  Committee.  The  ready  responses 
by  the  State  and  many  local  associa- 
tions to  request  of  contributions  to  the 
fund  are  very  gratifying,  and  all  the 
initial  expenses  of  the  preparation  of 
the  advertising  offered  by  the  Save  the 
Surface  Committee  have  been  borne  by 
that  office.  Therefore  we  bring  no  bur- 
den, but  we  do  bring  the  firm  belief 
that  if  both  are  made  full  use  of,  the 
return  will  be  great,  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  association. 

The  trade  press  has  been  very  gener- 
ous in  its  support.  In  fact,  every 
branch  of  the  industry  with  which  I 
have  been  quite  active  in  the  past  year 
has  bidden  me  to  convey  to  you  their 
very  best  wishes  for  success  in  this 
convention,  and  in  your  future  busi- 
ness. 


After  President  Phinnemore  had  ex- 
plained the  arrangements  for  seating 
the  delegates  together,  and  Mr.  Dewar 
had  moved  that  the  associate  members 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


be  extended  the  courtesies  of  the  floor, 
the  convention  adjourned  for  lunch. 


Second  Session 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  Feb.  7 

This  session  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  reading  of  the  papers  on  white 
lead  and  on  zinc  oxide,  prepared  re- 
spectively by  Past  President  William 
E.  Wall  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  and  Gen- 
eral Sales  Engineer  W.  Homer  Hen- 
dricks of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  Mr. 
Wall  was  first  called  on. 

Necessity  of  White  Lead  in 
the  Painting  Business 

William  E.  Wall 

THE  TITLE  for  thi3  paper  for  our 
program  was  suggested  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  Massachusetts,  and  for- 
warded by  their  secretary  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Executive 
Board,  who  at  Chicago  last  August  pre- 
pared the  program  for  this  convention. 

The  suggestion  was  accepted,  and 
was  referred  back  to  the  Massachusetts 
Society,  who  were  to  select  the  writer 
of  the  paper,  and  so  your  humble  ser- 
vant appears  as  their  representative, 
duly  authorized  to  present  the  subject 
to  you. 

I know  that  my  words  will  fall  on 
the  ears  of  men  of  most  advanced 
attainment  in  the  chemistry  of  paints, 
yet,  like  our  friend,  Patrick  Henry,  I 
know  no  way  of  judging  the  future  but 
by  the  past,  and  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence has  been  my  guide  in  the  matter 
under  discussion. 

I trust  there  will  be  a full  discussion 
of  the  matter,  for  as  Grover  Cleve- 
land once  said,  it  is  not  a theory,  but 
a condition,  that  confronts  us— viz., 
the  possible  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  white  lead,  because 
of  its  alleged  poisonous  nature. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I 
do  not  appear  before  you  as  a paint 
technologist  or  analyst,  but  simply  as 
one  who  for  nearly  half  a century,  as 
boy  and  man,  has  been  brought  up  in 
and  practised  a branch  of  the  painting 
trade,  and  who  for  nearly  forty  years 
has  tested,  and  is  still  testing,  mechan- 
ically, various  compounds  of  inside 
and  outside  pigments,  vehicles,  and 
varnishes,  particularly  with  reference 
to  outside  exposure  in  the  climate  of 
New  England;  and  I have  gained  a 
wider  knowledge  from  observations 
made  in  both  hemispheres. 

I may  as  well  say  here,  as  at  any  later 
period,  that  my  observation  leads  me 
most  positively  to  the  belief  that  prop- 
erly corroded  white  lead,  thoroughly 
washed,  dried,  and  ground  in  pure  raw 
linseed  oil,  is  a basic  pigment  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  pigment  or  com- 
bination of  pigments  for  the  use  of 
the  painter,  for  either  inside  or  out- 
side work,  and  is  a necessity,  if  good 
work  is  to  be  done.  Like  the  joke 
of  the  clown  in  the  circus,  it  has  with- 
stood the  test  of  time. 

I am  speaking  primarily  of  temper- 
ate climates.  I have  traveled  no  far- 
ther south  than  Key  West,  Florida,  but 
most  of  our  painting  in  this  country  is 
done  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  our 
own  New  England  consumes  more 
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Use  the  Blankenhagen  Ladder  Platforms 

They  Save  Time,  Labor  and  Money  for  You 


Now  that  the  1922  painting  season  is  about  to  open  throughout  the  land,  I am  sure  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  men  engaged  in  this  business  to  learn  more  about  a scaffolding  platform  that  is  a time  and  labor  saving 
necessity  of  the  first  magnitude.  This  platform,  which  is  used  in  sets  of  two  or  more,  is  designed  to  be  attached 
to  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  ordinary  extension  ladders  in  use  by  the  painters  everywhere.  It  serves  to  space 
the  ladders  away  from  the  wall,  and  makes  it  possibile  for  the  workmen  to  paint  the  entire  surface  between 

the  ladders  without  the  necessity  of  moving  the  equipment. 

To  accomplish  this  result  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  ladders 
equipped  with  the  Blankenhagen  Ladder  Platforms,  and  placed 
the  length  of  a plank  apart,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying 
cut  and  drawing. 

We  are  not  as  yet  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ladders  or 
planks,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  a platform  that  is  detachable 
at  will  in  less  than  a moment’s  time  will  be  more  than  welcome  to 
the  painting  profession,  since  it  supplies  a need  that  has  so  far  been 
impossible  to  fill  at  five  times  the  price  we  ask  for  our  platform. 

The  Blankenhagen  Ladder  Platforms  are  adjustable  to  every 
angle  that  will  be  required  in  the  course  of  your  work,  and  no  altera- 
tions will  be  necessary  to  attach  them  to  your  ladders.  They  clamp 
on  by  simply  tightening  several  wing  nuts,  and  when  in  place  are  as 
solid  as  though  they  were  originally  built  into  the  ladder  by  the 
manufacturer.  But  if  you  should  need  a single  ladder  they  are 
detached  in  the  time  required  to  loosen  several  wing  nuts  with  your 
bare  hand,  and  entirely  without  tools  of  any  kind. 

The  inventor  of  this  platform  has  been  engaged  in  the  work 
of  improving  this  branch  of  the  painting  industry  ever  since  1912, 
and  his  first  patent  was  granted  in  1915  in  this  line.  Constant 
endeavor  to  improve  on  the  old  methods  has  finally  resulted  in  the 
conception  of  this  platform,  that  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  old  methods  in 
general  use  as  the  auto  is  ahead  of  the  horse  and  wagon. 

The  Blankenhagen  Ladder  Platforms  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  do  more  work  with  a minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  labor; 
and  they  are  the  least  costly  of  all  your  equipment.  The  price  is  so  small  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  sell  on  any  other  basis  than  cash  with  your  order.  Our  margin  of  profit  is 
very  slight,  therefore  we  do  not  supply  orders  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  remittances 
to  cover  the  cost. 

Complete  sets,  consisting  of  Two  Platforms Price  $10.00 

Single  Platforms  Price  $5.00 

Send  us  your  order  by  return  mail,  and  make  remittances  payable  to 


THE  BLANKENHAGEN 

LADDER  PLATFORM  CO. 

308  Second  National  Building 
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paint  and  varnish  per  capita  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  world.  Our  houses 
are  constructed  chiefly  of  wood,  and  we 
have  many  examples  of  wooden  build- 
ings now  standing  in  good  condition, 
whose  exteriors  have  been  protected 
with  white  lead  paint  unmixed  with 
any  other  pigment,  after  facing  the 
vagaries  of  a New  England  climate  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  longer, 
with  an  annual  range  of  temperature 
of  from  120  to  130  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  such  re- 
sults with  those  obtained  from  the  use 
of  substitutes  for  white  lead,  or  from 
other  pigments  added  (to  reinforce, 
as  it  is  termed)  to  the  basic  white  lead. 
The  tooth  of  time  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  determining  the  results 
of  the  use  of  these  “inert”  pigments, 
and  several  decades  must  pass  before 
the  true  character  of  these  pigments 
will  have  developed. 

The  results  of  the  use  of  many  of 
the  loudly  heralded  improved  com- 
pounds on  outside  work  is  only  too  ap- 
parent, and  can  be  seen  on  buildings  in 
any  city  or  town  of  New  England. 

“ Inerts ” Cheapen  the  Paint 

In  my  opinion  the  addition  of  ba- 
rytes, silica,  whiting,  etc.,  so-called  “in- 
ert” pigments,  to  white  lead,  cheapens 
the  paint.  These  pigments  have  abso- 
lutely no  value  in  paint  as  preservative 
agents.  None  of  them  costs  in  bulk 
over  one  cent  per  pound,  and  their 
cheapness  is  the  primary  cause  for 
their  use.  When  tinting  is  necessary, 
the  ordinary  tinting  colors,  yellow 
ochre,  red,  and  black,  or  any  of  the 
earth  colors,  have  in  themselves  all  the 
"inerts”  necessary  to  delay  the  chalk- 
ing of  white  lead. 


The  action  of  these  new  compounds, 
when  applied  on  exterior  surfaces  over 
old  paint  that  was  based  on  white  lead, 
often,  and  almost  invariably,  results  in 
the  utter  peeling  off  of  all  the  coatings 
down  to  the  priming  coat.  The  new 
paint  seems  to  act  like  a drawing  plas- 
ter, and  destroys  both  itself  and  all  in- 
tervening coatings.  This  peeling  does 
not  develop  at  once.  It  often  appears 
after  one  or  two  more  coats  of  paint 
are  applied  over  it,  and  several  years 
after  it  was  originally  applied. 

The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  our  old 
friend,  white  lead,  is  that  it  chalks 
and  brushes  off  after  the  oil  with 
which  it  was  applied  has  become  sa- 
ponified, and  thus  allows  weather  con- 
ditions to  remove  the  pigment;  but,  let 
it  be  remembered,  it  is  the  oil  and  not 
the  pigment  that  decomposes,  and  this 
surface,  with  little  or  no  mechanical 
treatment,  is  then  in  excellent  condi- 
tion to  receive  further  coatings  of  lead 
paint,  with  the  firmest  assurance  that, 
barring  structural  defects,  these  coat- 
ings will  give  the  utmost  durability. 

“The  necessity  for  the  use  of  white 
lead  as  a pigment  in  the  painting  busi- 
ness” opens  up  so  many  avenues  for 
discussion  that  one  is  tempted  to  enter 
and  follow  many  of  them;  yet  I re- 
frain from  extending  this  paper  to  an 
undue  length.  Wiser  heads  than  mine 
may  disagree  with  my  conclusions,  so 
I will  make  my  paper  comparatively 
brief,  and  trust  to  discussion  to  de- 
velop the  merits  of  the  question. 

I am  aware  that  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  our  own,  experi- 
ments have  been  made  for  several 
years  past  to  produce  a pigment  for 
outside  use  that  will  equal  or  excel  in 
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its  working  and  wearing  qualities  our 
old  friend,  white  lead. 

The  health  of  the  painter  is  often 
given  as  the  primary  reason  for  the 
preparation  and  introduction  of  these 
pigments;  their  durability  is  yet  to  be 
determined. 

This  leads  me  to  the  subject  referred 
to  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this 
paper — viz.,  the  danger  of  contracting 
lead  poisoning  through  the  use  of 
white  lead;  and  on  this  nail  hangs  the 
whole  discussion  on  the  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  white 
lead  at  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  last 
October.. 

The  Geneva  Conference 

It  would  be  unwise  in  a paper  of  this 
sort  to  ignore  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  proposed  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
white  lead  by  this  conference,  nor  to 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  confer- 
ence. I will  endeavor  briefly  to  state 
what  action  was  taken. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
ference is  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  the  nations  who  make  up  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  United  States, 
not  being  a member  of  the  League,  had 
no  official  representative  at  the  confer- 
ence. Ernest  Greenwood,  American 
correspondent  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
invited  and  attended  the  conference, 
but  without  authority  of  vote. 

Let  it  be  further  remembered  that  it 
has  recently  been  determined  by  care- 
fully prepared  tabulations  and  statis- 
tics that  the  United  States  consumes 
annually  sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  the 
white  lead  corroded  in  the  world,  yet 
as  a nation  we  had  no  voice  in  the  con- 
ference! 

I am  under  obligation  to  Secretary- 
Treasurer  McGhan,  who  has  kept  me 
closely  in  touch  with  the  International 
Labor  Conference  and  its  action  on 
white  lead,  through  the  office  of  Ernest 
Greenwood,  American  correspondent  of 
the  International  Labor  Office.  To  both 
of  these  gentlemen,  I hereby  extend  my 
thanks. 

I am  tempted  to  go  into  detail  on  the 
work  of  the  conference,  and  the  action, 
taken  on  white  lead,  but  will  refrain 
frem  so  doing.  I presume  that  many 
of  you  have  read  reports  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  conference  at  Geneva 
on  the  prohibition  of  white  lead.  The 
most  concise  and  complete  report  I 
have  read  is  that  of  E.  M.  Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  White  Lead  Corroders’ 
Trade  Section  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Briefly,  the  conference 
agreed  to  recommend  that  in  six  years 
no  paint  containing  more  than  two  per 
cent  of  lead  should  be  used  on  interior 
work,  except  in  factories  and  railway 
stations,  and  that  rules  should  be  laid 
down  to  govern  the  use  of  white  lead 
on  outside  work. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  among  other  things, 
states:  “It  is  now  technically  possible 
to  replace  white  lead  in  painting  by  ef- 
ficient substitutes.”  This  statement  is 
absolutely  unsubstantiated.  It  will  be 
years  before  the  results  of  the  use  of 
some  of  these  “efficient  substitutes” 
can  be  determined. 

Danger  of  Lead  Poisoning 
I believe  the  danger  of.  lead  poison- 
ing to  painters  through  the  use  of 
white  lead  ground  in  oil  is  greatly  ex- 
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aggerated.  I have  in  my  time  known 
and  worked  with  hundreds  of  journey- 
men painters,  some  of  whom  were  ex- 
ceedingly careless  in  their  habits,  and 
whose  hands  were  seldom  free  from 
traces  of  white  lead  or  colored  paint; 
yet  I can  recall  hut  three  cases  where 
the  doctors  diagnosed  the  painter’s 
sickness  as  lead  poisoning.  And  in 
one  of  those  cases  it  was  later  proved 
that  the  patient’s  death  was  due  to  a 
rupture  of  internal  organs  caused  two 
years  before  by  a fall. 

Much  of  the  sickness  of  painters, 
often  wrongly  attributed  to  the  use  of 
white  lead,  is  due  to  the  inhalation  of 
the  vapor  of  turpentine  or  other  dilu- 
ents, and  would  in  no  way  be  lessened 
by  the  elimination  of  white  lead.  W. 
G.  Scott,  in  his  book  “White  Paints 
and  Painting  Materials,”  says  on  page 
274:  “White  lead  [basic  lead  carbon- 
ate]— The  claim  that  it  is  a poisonous 
compound  need  not  be  considered  seri- 
ously, as  many  of  our  valuable  pig- 
ments are  even  more  poisonous;  in 
fact,  many  common  substances  in 
everyday  use  are  both  harmful  and 
poisonous  when  not  used  in  a proper 
manner.” 

The  most  prolific  cause  of  lead 
poison  is  due  to  the  inhalation  of  the 
dry  dust  of  lead  paint,  which  is  set 
afloat  in  the  air  by  sandpapering.  This 
danger  was  fully  explained  by  Dr. 
Alice  Hamilton  at  our  convention  in 
Denver  nine  years  ago,  and  the  sug- 
gestion she  made  was  that  the  sand- 
paper be  first  dipped  in  hydrocarbon 
oil  before  using,  so  that  the  dust  would 
adhere  to  the  sandpaper. 

It  is  said  that  lumbermen  in  the 
Maine  woods  have  found  that  they  can 
escape  frost-bitten  feet  by  applying  a 
coating  of  keg  white  lead  to  the  soles 
of  their  feet  before  putting  on  heavy 
woolen  stocksings,  and  no  evidence  of 
lead  poison  results. 

If  journeymen  painters  who  con- 
stantly use  white  lead  paint  would 
drink  plenty  of  lemonade  or  butter- 
milk, and  abstain  from  alcoholic  stim- 
ulants, there  would  be  less  talk  of  lead 
poisoning,  or  of  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  govern  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  white  lead. 

White  Lead  Characteristics 

White  lead  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  all  manufactured  pigments  used  by 
painters,  dating  from  the  time  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  In  very 
early  times  it  was  produced  by  corrod- 
ing sheets  of  the  metal  in  stable 
manure  heaps,  or  by  exposing  the  me- 
tallic sheets  to  the  fumes  of  wine  or 
vinegar  contained  in  an  earthen  jar. 
It  has  a natural  affinity  for  linseed  oil, 
but  the  attraction  of  linseed  oil  for 
white  lead  is  physical,  not  chemical. 

Basic  carbonate  of  lead,  as  we  know 
it,  contains  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent  of  lead  hydrate,  or  more  prop- 
erly, lead  hydroxide.  It  is  this  element 
which  gives  added  opacity  or  covering 
quality  to  the  white  lead.  It  also 
makes  the  paint  work  more  freely. 

The  standard  formula  for  grinding 
white  lead  in  oil  is  92%  lbs.  dry  white 
lead,  and  7%  lbs.  raw  linseed  oil.  This 
makes  2.84  gallons  of  paste  paint,  and 
will  weigh  100  lbs.,  or  35.21  lbs.  per 
gallon. 

It  is  the  most  opaque  white  pigment 
used  as  paint. 

It  is  the  most  durable  white  pig- 
ment. 
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In  chalking,  it  is  not  the  pigment, 
but  the  oil  that  decomposes. 

It  has  less  chemical  activity  than 
other  compounds. 

Its  durability  is  proven. 

It  has  dependability  and  ease  of 
working. 

Its  faults  are  readily  overcome  by 
repainting. 

Its  density  when  finely  ground  is  un- 
excelled. 

It  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  old-time 
painters. 

The  addition  of  color  provides  all 
the  inerts  necessary  to  prevent  chalk- 
ing. It  is  the  oil  that  makes  the  skin 
or  tough  covering  on  the  dry  pigment. 

More  white  lead  by  weight  and  vol- 
ume can  be  added  to  a gallon  of  linseed 
oil,  to  make  a paint  of  workable  con- 
sistency than  any  other  pigment. 

When  white  lead  paint  scales  off,  the 
cause  is  almost  certain  to  be  found  in 
a faulty  surface. 

White  lead  ground  in  raw  linseed  oil 
is  to  the  house  painter  what  good  flour 
is  to  the  pastry  cook;  good  beef  to  the 
meat  cook;  distilled  water  to  the  chem- 
ist; white  pine  wood  to  the  carpenter; 
good  mortar  to  the  mason;  well  tanned 
leather  to  the  shoemaker;  sheep’s  wool 
to  the  spinner;  an  accurate  rifle  to  the 
soldier;  fossil  gum  to  the  varnish 
maker;  the  compass  to  the  mariner; 
and  what  the  Bible  is  to  the  Christian. 

In  the  words  of  the  title  of  this 
paper,  it  is  a necessity  if  good  and 
durable  painted  work  is  to  be  done. 

White  lead  was  manufactured  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  by  the  Boston  Lead  Co. 
in  1829,  and  the  works  are  still  in  op- 
eration. The  Forest  River  (Salem) 
White  Lead  Factory  was  established  in 
1840. 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  the  old 
school  of  painters  in  New  England  that 
new  compounds  of  pigments  will  equal 
white  lead  in  wearing  qualities  on  ex- 
terior surfaces. 

We  have  in  white  lead  a basic  pig- 
ment of  known  dependability,  of  sim- 
ple chemical  construction,  and  one 
adapted  to  a wide  variety  of  usage — 
one  that  we  can  introduce  into  almost 
any  shade  of  color  with  a surety  that 
it  will  in  no  wise  injure  or  destroy  the 
paint,  but  will  add  stability  to  it. 

Personally,  I am  fully  satisfied  that 
the  old-fashioned  journeyman  painter, 
who  by  long  experience  and  careful  ob- 
servation knew  the  results  that  could 
be  obtained  both  on  inside  and  outside 
work  by  the  use  of  white  lead,  would 
not  feel  at  a loss  to  produce  most  beau- 
tiful and  durable  work  from  this  white 
lead  base,  without  the  use  of  any  other 
basic  pigments,  except  for  extremely 
white  interior  work,  when  he  would 
use  oxide  of  zinc. 

Conclusions  of  Practical  Men 

It  is  noteworthy  that  among  practi- 
cal master  painters  in  the  English 
speaking  world,  very  few  can  be  found 
to  support  this  new  idea  that  the  use 
of  white  lead  should  be  discontinued 
because  of  its  poisonous  nature.  Copi- 
ous quotations  could  be  made  from 
master  painters  in  the  British  Isles, 
Canada,  United  States,  and  even  in  far 
away  Australia,  opposing  the  prohibi- 
tion of  white  lead,  and  nearly  all  these 
men  came  to  be  masters  from  the 
ranks  of  the  journeymen. 

John  Dewar  of  Pittsburgh,  past  pres- 
ident of  our  International  Association, 
a careful  investigator  of  paint  prod- 
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ucts,  read  to  us  in  convention  assembled 
last  February  a valuable  and  interest- 
ing paper,  entitled  “Essential  Elements 
Entering  into  a Good  Job  of  Painting.” 
In  it  he  says:  “Carbonate  of  lead  has 
been  used  as  a paint  and  a»paint  base 
for  over  two  thousand  years,  forming 
with  its  younger  sister,  basic  sulphate 
of  white  lead,  two  of  the  most  valu- 
able paint  pigments  known.  Without 
them  the  painters  and  paint  industries 
of  the  country  would  suffer  an  irrepar- 
able loss."  I heartily  agree  with  this 
statement. 

The  experience  of  master  painters  of 
this  country  warrants  them  in  using 
white  lead  as  a basic  pigment,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  set  of  resolutions  adopted 
at  our  last  International  convention  in 
Louisville.  It  was  there  declared  “that 
any  general  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
white  lead  in  painting  would  result  in 
less  permanent  and  satisfactory  work 
being  done.” 

The  Report  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors of  England  and  Wales,  after  an 
exhaustive  investigation,  has  stated 
that  there  is  no  known  substitute  for 
white  lead.  The  Australasian  Master 
Painters  have  indorsed  the  British 
view  that  there  is  no  known  substitute 
for  white  lead. 

At  their  annual  convention,  held  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  last  September,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Painters,  Decorators,  and 
Paperhangers  of  America  approved 
almost  unanimously  the  proposition  to 
abolish  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
white  lead,  because  of  its  poisonous 
nature.  The  Journeymen  Painters 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  also  op- 
posed the  use  of  white  lead,  because  of 
its  poisonous  nature.  The  Journeymen 
Painters  Unions  of  Australia  also  op- 
posed its  use,  because  of  its  poisonous 
nature. 

The  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association,  in  session  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J„  last  October,  passed  the  following 
resolution:  “The  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Association,  assembled  in 
its  annual  convention  today,  unani- 
mously directed  its  secretary  to  trans- 
mit to  your  conference  its  earnest  pro- 
test against  the  proposal  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  white  lead  in  painting.” 
This  resolution  was  cabled  to  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference,  then  in 
session  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

The  republic  of  France  was  one  of 
the  first  nations  to  restrict  the  use  of 
white  lead  in  its  possessions,  and  the 
French  delegates  to  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  Geneva  last  Octo- 
ber were  the  most  active  in  efforts  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
white  lead. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  rather 
curious  to  find  that  a portion  of  the  in- 
demnity to  be  paid  by  Germany  to 
France,  as  agreed  upon  at  Versailles, 
was  two  thousand  tons  of  white  lead. 

Mortality  Among  Painters 
Collier's  Weekly,  a few  months  ago, 
published  a table  showing  the  death 
rate  for  1920  in  one  of  our  largest  in- 
surance companies.  Among  the  classi- 
fications of  deaths  in  trades  are  shown 
the  following: 

Average  Age  at  Death 
Plumbers,  steamfitters,  gasfitters.  39.8 


Compositors  and  printers 40.2 

Machinists  43.9 

Textile  mill  workers 47.6 


Painters,  paperhangers,  varnishers  48.6 
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The  vial  on  the  left  contains  a high  grade 
linseed  oil  such  as  is  used  in  the  highest 
quality  oil  paints.  It  is  deep  amber  color. 

On  the  right  is  the  oil  or  “ vehicle ” after 
being  treated  by  the  “ Rice  Process.”  It 
is  almost  colorless.  This  is  a secret  of 
the  lasting  whiteness  of  Barreled  Sun- 
light. ( Reproduced  from  an  actual  photo- 
graph. We  shall  be  glad  to  exhibit  the 
two  vials  upon  request.) 


Why  it  is  so  easy  to  apply 

An  exclusive  process  enables  us  to  produce 
a white  lustrous  finish  without  varnish 


MOST  white  gloss  paints  are  hard  to  apply 
because  they  contain  varnish  and  other 
gummy  substances.  They  drag  under  the  brush, 
set  too  quicklj  nd  increase  the  labor  and  cost 
of  painting. 

Why  is  it  that  ordinary  linseed  oil  is  not  used 
instead  of  varnish? 

The  answer  is  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration 
above,  reproduced  from  an  actual  photograph. 

The  vial  at  the  left  contains  a high  grade  linseed 
oil.  It  flows  freely  but  cannot  be  used  successfully 
in  white  paints  because  of  its  deep  amber  color  and 
tendency  to  turn  yellow  after  application. 

On  the  right  is  the  oil  or  “vehicle,”  as  we  call  it, 
treated  by  the  “Rice  Process.”  It  is  bleached  to 
an  almost  colorless  liquid  and  the  tendency  to  turn 
yellow  almost  entirely  removed.  No  other  paint 
manufacturer  has  been  able  to  produce  this  result. 
This  process  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  lasting 


whiteness  of  Barreled  Sunlight  and  its  wonderful 
free  flowing  properties.  It  enables  us  to  make  a 
lustrous  paint  without  varnish  that  is  guaranteed 
to  remain  white  longer  than  any  gloss  paint  or 
enamel,  domestic  or  foreign,  applied  at  the  same 
time  under  the  same  conditions. 

Barreled  Sunlight  combines  the  ideal  lustre  with 
great  covering  capacity  and  ease  of  application. 
Wherever  light  and  cleanliness  are  desired  it  is  the 
ideal  coating  for  ceilings  and  walls. 

Sold  in  cans  from  half-pint  to  the  convenient 
5-gallon  size.  Also  in  barrels  and  half-barrels  as 
formerly.  Washes  like  tile  and  will  not  chip  or 
scale.  Every  painter  needs  it  to  complete  his  line. 

Sample  can  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Get  in  touch  with  our  nearest  distributor,  or 
write  direct  to  us. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

21  Dudley  St.  Providence,  R.  I. 
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New  York  Delegation  and  Ladies  at  Kansas  City 


The  percentage  of  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis among  painters,  paperhangers 
and  varnishers  was  but  29.9,  against 
35  among  compositors  and  printers. 

I have  exceeded  the  time  in  which  I 
hoped  to  deliver  this  paper,  yet  there 
are  many  phases  I have  but  touched. 
I ask  you  to  discuss  it  in  all  frankness. 
I am  open  to  conviction  if  there  is  a 
better  basic  pigment  than  white  lead 
for  our  business,  but  I believe  in  the 
Scriptural  injunction,  “Prove  all 
things,  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Steinheimer  the 
writer  was  given  a vote  of  thanks  for 
his  able  and  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  he  condemned  the 
spreading  of  publicity  as  to  the  al- 
leged poisonous  properties  of  white 
lead,  because  of  the  baneful  effect  upon 
that  pigment,  and  the  tendency  to  keep 
the  boys  out  of  the  trade. 

He  further  doubted  whether  any  one 
could  prove  that  a coat  of  white  lead  is 
superior  to  a coat  of  high  grade  mixed 
paint.  The  old  houses  in  New  England 
to  which  Mr.  Wall  referred  may  have 
been  painted  with  white  lead  contain- 
ing large  percentages  of  barytes  and 
zinc  oxide.  In  fact,  analysis  had 
proved  this.  Mr.  Gardner  thought  the 
better  plan  was  to  promote  the  use  of 
all  kinds  of  paint,  as  through  Save  the 
Surface,  than  to  boost  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another. 

Mr.  Wall  replied  that  the  original 
bill  for  the  white  lead  used  in  painting 
some  of  the  ancient  New  England 
houses  was  still  in  existence.  Answer- 
ing a question  by  Mr.  Trapp  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  Anaconda  white 
lead,  Mr.  Wall  replied  that  he  is  mak- 
ing investigations,  which  are  still  in- 
complete. 

Fred  Brooks  of  Canada  thought  the 
master  painter  should  leave  it  to  the 
chemist  and  the  laboratory  to  suggest 
the  best  substitutes  in  case  white  lead 


is  banned.  After  all,  the  master  painter 
must  look  for  most  of  his  profit  from 
the  labor  put  into  the  job,  as  this  forms 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Dr.  Thompson  praised  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Wall’s  paper.  He  could  see  no 
harm  to  come  from  honest  differences 
of  opinion,  and  he  hoped  that  zinc  ox- 
ide would  be  given  as  able  an  exposi- 
tion. His  many  years  of  experience 
have  caused  him  to  realize  there  is  a 
place  for  mixed  paint;  in  fact,  every 
kind  of  decorative  paint  materials  has 
its  use.  The  more  paint  of  all  kinds 
used,  the  better  for  all. 

Dr.  Thompson  had  no  fear  that  the 
United  States  would  ever  go  on  record 
for  the  prohibition  of  white  lead.  He 
would  like  to  have  the  master  painters 
and  the  journeymen  painters  get  to- 
gether and  see  each  other’s  viewpoint 
on  the  question. 

Mr.  Whigelt  suggested  that  one  rea- 
son why  the  master  painter  uses  more 
white  lead  than  any  other  pigment  is 
because  that  is  the  only  one  offered  to 
him  ground  in  oil.  If  other  pigments 
were  similarly  presented  they  would 
gain  in  popularity. 

Mr.  Paris  said  he  could  see  two  small 
clouds  on  the  white  lead  horizon, 
named  Timanox  and  Titanox.  By  re- 
quest Mr.  Gardner  gave  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  these  two  newer  pigments.  Ti- 
tanox, titanium  oxide,  is  extremely 
white,  and  has  two  or  three  times  the 
hiding  power  of  lead.  It  chalks  rap- 
idly, and  when  combined  with  zinc  ox- 
ide gives  better  service,  in  his  opinion, 
than  other  pigments.  One  drawback 
is  the  small  amount  of  titanium  oxide 
now  manufactured.  A similar  scarcity 
exists  in  the  case  of  Timanox,  an  anti- 
mony ore. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  of  Indiana  blamed  the 
journeymen  here  and  abroad  for  the 
agitation  against  white  lead. 

The  Secretary  read  telegrams  of  re- 
gret and  good  wishes  from  Past  Presi- 
dent Oscar  L.  Wood  and  William  H. 
Oliver  of  New  York. 
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"Zinc  Oxide  as  a Paint  Pig- 
ment” 

Mr.  Hendricks  was  called  on  to  pre- 
sent his  address  on  the  subject  of 
“Zinc  Oxide  as  a Paint  Pigment.” 
Printed  booklets  containing  the  ad- 
dress, profusely  illustrated,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  delegates.  This 
paper,  with  illustrations,  will  be  feat- 
ured in  the  April  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  reading,  Mr. 
Hendricks  was  voted  the  thanks  of  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  that  one  objection 
he  found  to  zinc  oxide  was  that  dust 
adheres  to  the  surface  after  it  has 
dried  hard,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
months. 

Mr.  Hendricks  stated  that  when  you 
use  zinc,  you  should  use  more  dryer 
than  in  the  case  of  lead. 

Mr.  Dewar  suggested  that  Mr.  Fowler 
might  have  Titanox  in  mind.  The  ad- 
dition of  30  or  40  per  cent  vehicle  in 
zinc  reduces  its  covering  properties 
substantially. 

Mr.  Wall  asked  why,  in  the  case  of 
two  houses  painted  at  the  same  time, 
one  with  a large  percentage  of  zinc  in 
the  last  coat,  and  one  with  a final  coat 
of  lead,  the  zinc  paint  showed  curtain 
marks  and  discoloration  washed  down 
by  the  rain. 

Mr.  Hendricks  stated  that  experi- 
ments by  him  had  showed  opposite  re- 
sults to  Mr.  Wall's  experience.  He  re- 
minded his  hearers  that  there  were 
many  adulterated  brands  of  zinc  on 
the  market.  During  the  past  three 
years,  of  257  samples  examined,  only 
30  indicated  98  per  cent  or  more  of 
zinc  oxide.  Adulteration  ran  all  the 
way  from  10  to  50  per  cent. 

Answering  Mr.  Dabelstein,  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks said  the  painter  should  select  a 
properly  balanced  linseed  oil  in  com- 
bination with  zinc — say  a ten-per  cent 
bodied  (treated)  oil,  such  as  varnish 
maker’s  oil,  added  to  the  ordinary  lin- 
seed oil. 

Mr.  Dewar  stated  that  he  ground  all 
his  zinc  in  poppy  oil,  then  added  lin- 
seed. He  never  employed  an  entire 
zinc  paint,  but  resorts  to  the  latter  to 
strengthen  the  weak  points  of  the  lead. 
Zinc  paint  fails  to  chalk  properly,  and 
will  resist  removers  and  the  torch. 

Mr.  Grimmer  had  painted  his  bunga- 
low at  the  seashore  in  white  with  a 
mixture  of  lead  and  zinc,  adding  spar 
varnish,  with  excellent  results.  Cli- 
mate must  largely  govern  practice. 

Mr.  Paris  said  that  very  little  zinc 
was  used  in  Canada.  He  asked  if  lith- 
opone  was  recommended  for  exterior 
painting.  Mr.  Hendricks  replied  that 
tests  of  lithopone  for  outside  work 
were  under  way,  and  were  encouraging. 
A definite  report  of  results  would  be 
made  in  the  near  future. 


Third  Session 

Wednesday  Morning,  Feb.  8 

After  the  convention  had  come  to 
order,  Robert  N.  Hunter,  field  secre- 
tary of  the  Allied  Wallpaper  Industry, 
was  called  to  read  his  paper  on  “Wall- 
paper and  Other  Wall  Coverings.”  This 
paper  was  received  with  favor,  and  the 
writer  was  accorded  a vote  of  thanks. 
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Wallpaper  and  Other  Wall 
Coverings 

Robert  N.  Hunter 

THE  PRESENT  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  business  of  the  master 
painter  and  decorator  may  be  charac- 
terized as  the  period  of  OPPORTU- 
NITY, spelled  in  big  letters.  The  years 
preceding  have  been  years  of  transi- 
tion and  preparation.  From  an  ob- 
scure beginning,  without  any  preten- 
sions whatever,  the  house  painter  of 
say  fifty  years  ago  has  gradually  been 
transformed  until  he  finds  himself  oc- 
cupying an  important  position  as  a 
useful  member  of  society,  and  recog- 
nized as  such  on  all  sides. 

I remember  distinctly  the  remarks 
made  about  thirty-seven  years  ago  by 
your  organizer  and  first  president, 
Titus  Berger,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  New  York,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  presidency.  In  ac- 
cepting the  nomination  as  first  presi- 
dent he  stated  that  it  had  given  him 
much  encouragement  to  witness  the 
progress  in  the  development  of  the 
house  painter  from  a shop  in  the  base- 
ment below  stairs  to  pretentious 
stores,  the  number  and  beauty  of 
which  had  been  a source  of  great  sur- 
prise to  him  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit  to  New  York. 

This  was  thirty-seven  years  ago.  As 
great  as  was  the  advance  to  the  time 
of  Titus  Berger,  the  progress  has  been 
continuous  and  wonderful  since  that 
time. 

The  possession  of  the  fundamentals 
by  the  painter  and  decorator,  his  train- 
ing in  thorough  preparation  of  sur- 
faces and  his  knowledge  of  the  various 
materials  gained  in  the  college  of  ex- 
perience, has  placed  him  in  a preferred 
position.  The  mastery  of  all  of  the 
multiplicity  of  details,  of  the  many 
methods  of  procedure,  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  materials  to  obtain  cer- 
tain results,  has  at  last  in  spite  of  him- 
self placed  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  home 
dweller  of  today  as  the  logical  solver 
of  all  problems  pertaining  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  home. 

When  I say  that  this  has  happened 
“in  spite  of  himself”  I mean  just  that 
and  nothing  else.  I firmly  believe  that 
position  has  been  forced  upon  him,  and 
while  his  resistance  was  not  aggres- 
sive, it  was  passive.  Perhaps  we  will 
say  that  he  has  been  ultra-conserva- 
tive. Innovations  were  for  a long  time 
viewed  askance,  as  witness  many  of 
the  standard  articles  in  general  use  to- 
day. 

The  Way  with  Fads 
Along  with  this  ultra-conservatism 
there  has  been  perhaps  a streak  of  in- 
difference to  the  merits  and  virtues  of 
things  with  which  the  master  painter 
has  become  familiar.  This  attitude  I 
believe  is  largely  due  to  the  national 
instinct  for  fads.  While  we  may  be 
slow  to  take  up  a thing,  when  we  do  it 
is  taken  up  with  a vengeance,  and  it 
is  done  to  death,  and  overdone,  and 
then  dropped  into  the  discard. 

Many  good  and  meritorious  things 
have  been  so  treated.  I could  enum- 
erate at  length  the  introduction,  the 
adoption  with  enthusiasm,  and  then 
the  final  abandonment  of  many  things, 
good  and  bad,  but  will  only  take  the 
time  to  mention  relief  work. 

Here  was  a type  of  decoration  whic 


gave  much  promise.  A few  experts 
produced  beautiful  examples  of  their 
work.  It  was  exploited  and  advertised. 
After  a while  it  became  more  like  a 
disease.  Everybody  had  it  or  was  do- 
ing it.  Good  decorators  with  artistic 
talent  were  achieving  satisfactory  re- 
sults; but  where  there  would  be  one 
of  these,  there  would  be  a multitude  of 
incompetents  who  murdered  it.  Those 
who  attempted  to  do  this  work  were 
not  so  much  to  blame  as  were  those 
who  paid  for  it  and  came  back  and  de- 
manded more. 

The  final  result  was  inevitable,  so 
that  another  really  good  thing  had  to 
go  overboard  into  oblivion.  This  was 
too  bad,  but  was  due  to  the  absence  of 
leadership. 

In  the  process  of  time,  as  I have  said, 
the  house  painter  has  emerged  from 
the  position  of  an  obedient  follower 
into  that  of  real  leadership,  and  in  his 
hands  are  the  implements  with  which 
to  meet  the  opportunity  which  is 
surely  his. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  now 
being  taken  in  things  decorative,  wit- 
ness the  many  periodicals  devoted 
exclusively  to  interior  decoration  and 
furnishing,  and  the  multitude  of  others 
which  give  much  space  and  promi- 
nence to  the  subject. 

The  house  owner  is  now  collecting 
good  furniture,  good  pictures  and 
other  accessories,  such  as  draperies 
and  objects  of  art.  The  possession  of 
these  things  is  not  limited  to  the 
rich,  but  because  of  the  advances  made 
in  methods  of  production,  splendid  re- 
productions and  modern  adaptations 
of  the  good  things  of  other  days  are 
now  well  within  the  reach  of  the  great 
middle  class. 

Spread  of  Good  Decoration 

Through  modern  methods  of  mer- 
chandising, as  well  as  by  the  tremen- 
dous educational  influence  of  the  peri- 
odicals with  their  liberal  use  of  the 
camera  and  the  artist’s  pencil,  the  mid- 
dle class  has  come  into  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  good  decoration.  They  have 
become  discriminating  as  well  as  lib- 
eral buyers.  Their  homes  are  no  long- 
er museums  wherein  are  gathered  the 
ugly  and  cumbersome  “hand-me-downs” 
from  former  generations. 

Practically  all  of  the  sentiment  for 
this  old  stuff  has  disappeared,  and  in 
its  place  has  come  a knowledge  of  the 
the  need  of  things  in  good  taste.  There- 
fore young  families  in  possession  of 
furniture,  draperies,  pictures,  etc.,  that 
have  been  selected  with  careful  and  ar- 
tistic discrimination,  must  have  the 
proper  settings  in  which  to  place  these 
belongings.  The  ceilings,  the  walls  and 
the  floors  must  measure  up  in  quality, 
and  it  is  to  the  house  painter  and  dec- 
orator they  must  look  to  produce  the 
setting  in  a right  and  acceptable  man- 
ner. 

Ceilings,  walls  and  woodwork  must 
be  covered  with  decorations,  and  the 
decorator  must  parallel  the  merchan- 
dising efforts  of  the  furniture  dealer  in 
order  to  have  the  same  measure  of  in- 
fluence. How  to  accomplish  this  de- 
sired result  we  shall  try  to  show. 

Study  the  Market  and  Popular  Taste 

To  be  prepared  to  meet  the  demands 
of  his  clients,  the  decorator  must  study 
the  markets.  He  must  be  the  first  to 
discover  the  new  things  as  they  come 
along,  as  well  as  to  keep  posted  on 
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prices  and  quantities.  He  must  be 
broad-minded  enough  to  try  out  the 
new  things,  rather  than  to  condemn 
them  on  theory. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  up  to  date  by 
reading  everything  pertaining  directly 
as  well  as  indirectly  to  your  line  of  en- 
deavor. Watch  the  popular  magazines 
as  well  as  the  trade  magazines.  Study 
the  advertising  literature  of  the  manu- 
facturer. No  one  can  be  a good  giver 
unless  he  is  first  a receiver.  You  can’t 
know  too  much  as  to  what  is  going  on 
around  you. 

Endeavor  to  keep  a stock  not  only  of 
staple  and  standard  things,  but  be  open 
and  broad  minded  enough  to  brighten 
up  your  shelves  with  at  least  some  new 
things  every  season.  Be  in  the  strong 
position  of  knowing  all  about  things 
when  your  customer  makes  an  inquiry 
about  something  that  he  or  she  has 
heard  or  read  about.  Be  sure  that  your 
knowledge  is  based  not  only  on  ob- 
servation, but  also  from  the  advantage 
of  having  tried  them  out. 

Having  purchased  right  is  merely 
the  beginning.  To  turn  your  purchases 
into  assets,  they  must  be  handled  with 
due  regard  to  the  value  you  placed 
upon  them  when  you  made  them.  When 
buying  you  must  have  in  mind  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
Have  your  stock  well  placed,  not  only 
to  keep  it  in  good  shape  and  state  of 
preservation,  but  also  that  it  will  prac- 
tically sell  itself. 

Have  your  showrooms  so  well  ar- 
ranged that  your  samples  and  mate- 
rials may  be  exhibited  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage and  to  the  limit  of  suggestive- 
ness. Have  your  show  windows  attrac- 
tive, and  make  them  “pull.” 

Selling  decorations  means  not  only 
the  taking  of  a proper  profit,  it  also 
involves  the  placing  of  decoration 
where  it  rightly  belongs.  Put  into 
every  piece  of  work  that  you  execute 
the  best  of  effort  on  your  part,  to  make 
it  right  and  to  reflect  individuality. 

Value  of  Wallpaper 

Among  the  materials  concerning 
which  the  modern  decorator  must  have 
an  intimate  knowledge,  wallpaper  and 
other  kindred  wall  coverings  are  im- 
portant. To  the  decorator  so  situated 
that  he  can  put  in  a stock  of  modern 
wallpapers  and  kindred  wall  coverings, 
selected  with  discriminating  taste  and 
judgment;  who  has  the  establishment 
and  organization  to  properly  house  and 
handle  it,  will  come  those  rewards 
which  are  the  just  dues  of  those  en- 
dowed with  talent  and  efficiency  ac- 
quired through  hard  work,  conscien- 
tious study  and  desire  to  please  the 
discriminating  requirements  of  appre- 
ciative buyers. 

To  carry  wallpaper  stock  in  the 
proper  manner,  there  should  be  ade- 
quate shelving.  It  should  be  arranged 
in  an  orderly  manner,  and  kept  clean 
and  safe  from  damage  by  dampness, 
dust  and  undue  heat.  Sample  rolls 
should  be  in  separate  compartments 
and  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner 
for  ready  reference  as  to  color,  text- 
ure and  quality.  Each  sample  roll 
should  carry  on  a tag  the  quantity  in 
stock,  and  a record  should  be  kept  for 
quick  reference  as  to  when  the  sales 
are  made  and  to  whom. 

If  possible,  the  show  room  should 
contain  tastefully  exhibited  examples 
of  decorations  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of 
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A Personal  Word  to  Painters 


There  is  nothing  that  we  can  tell  you  about 
Breinig  Brothers’  Varnishes,  Enamels  and 
Paints  that  cannot  be  better  told  by  your  own  brush. 

But  your  brush  cannot  tell  you  how  we  feel 
toward  the  craft  which  has  given  us  so  much  en- 
couragement and  support  during  our  first  year  in 
business  as  Breinig  Brothers,  Inc. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  say  to  each  of 
you  individually  how  much  we  appreciate  it.  But 
as  it  isn’t  we  take  this  means  of  thanking  you. 


And  of  assuring  you  that  deserving  and  holding 
your  confidence  will  be  a personal  matter  with  us 
— as  it  was  with  our  father  and  grandfather. 


BREINIG  BROTHERS^ 

HOBOKEN  N J- 

VARNISHES , ENAMELS  V PAINTS 

FOR  LASTING  BEAUTY  S?  PROTECTION 
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illustrating  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  salesman. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  decorator  in  finding  ways  and 
means  to  exhibit  the  possibilities  of 
wallpaper  decorations.  I do  not  think 
I will  be  contradicted  by  any  one  of  ex- 
perience when  I make  the  assertion 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  effects 
possible  to  be  produced  with  wall- 
paper. It  seems  to  me  that  the  manu- 
facturer has  done,  and  is  continuing 
to  do,  all  that  is  possible  to  meet  the 
demand  for  any  effect. 

I am  making  this  assertion  at  this 
lime  because  I sincerely  believe  that 
we  have  for  so  long  a time  been  using 
wallpaper  as  a matter  of  course,  that 
we  have  become  sort  of  indifferent  to 
its  real  inherent  qualities.  That  na- 
tional tendency  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred, wherein  we  have  been  clamor- 
ing for  something  new,  has  from  time 
to  time  caused  us  to  apparently  set 
aside  this  splendid  medium.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  manufacturer 
has  continued  to  improve  the  product 
until  now  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  range  of  effects. 

Meei'ng  All  Requiremenls 

While  the  manufacturer  has  kept 
abreast  of  the  times  to  provide  some- 
thing new,  he  has  nevertheless  held 
tight  to  the  good  things  which  have 
become  standard.  For  example,  if  your 
customer  desires  to  have  a drawing 
or  reception  room  covered  with  silk, 
but  finds  objection  to  the  unsanitary 
qualities  which  a soft  finished  fabric 
will  sometimes  have  in  some  climates 
and  industrial  centers,  these  objections 
are  overcome  by  your  ability  to  ex- 
hibit samples  of  wallpaper  which  have 
all  of  the  good  qualities  of  silk  fabric 
finish  without  its  defects. 

If  a plain  painted  or  stippled  wall  is 
desired,  but  the  odor  of  paint  and  the 
time  consumed  is  one  of  the  objections 
to  its  adoption,  this  can  be  met  by  a 
wide  variety  of  ingrains,  oatmeals,  stip- 
ples, blends  and  mottles.  If  it  is  desired 
to  cover  the  walls  of  kitchen,  butler’s 
pantry  or  entrance  hall  with  a washable 
and  sanitary  surface,  varnished  papers 
are  made  in  an  endless  variety.  If  the 
spare  bedroom  is  to  be  decorated  in  a 
special  way,  quaint  and  old-fashioned 
chintz  or  cretonne  effects  can  be  had. 
If  the  library  or  picture  gallery  is  to 
be  decorated  with  something  better 
than  any  of  these,  we  have  only  to  call 
into  play  flocks,  silk  flosses  and  vel- 
vets. 

If  an  old  English  paneled  dining 
room  with  beam  ceiling  needs  a fitting 
decoration  above  the  wainscoting, 
stamped  and  embossed  and  illumi- 
nated leather  effects  may  be  had  in 
quality  to  suit  the  most  exacting.  If 
a banquet  hall  is  to  be  decorated,  there 
are  any  number  of  special  scenics.  If 
a public  hall  or  lodge  room,  which 
may  be  devoid  of  any  architectural 
feature  whatever,  what  was  once  bar- 
ren walls  may  be  transformed  into 
paneled  and  decorated  surface  appro- 
priate and  beautifully  fitting. 

Present  Needs 

Now  we  come  to  the  peculiar  needs 
of  this  after-war  period.  The  retarda- 
tion of  building  has  produced  a condi- 
tion that  few,  if  any,  anticipated.  In 
the  congested  city  districts  this  is  es- 
pecially the  problem,  and  it  will  con- 
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tinue  to  be  the  problem  for  some  time 
to  come. 

The  numerous  small  apartments  that 
have  sprung  into  being  afford  opportu- 
nity to  the  decorator.  They  are  taste- 
fully furnished  and  necessarily  should 
be  tastefully  decorated.  Wallpaper  af- 
fords just  the  right  medium  for  quick 
and  effective  results.  It  has  become 
quite  the  vogue  to  divide  the  walls  of 
the  living  room  into  panels  with  wood 
moldings,  with  the  panel  space  filled  in 
with  fabric  effects  or  stipples  and  ap- 
propriate bands  or  bindings. 

With  the  tremendous  increased  de- 
mand for  housing  accommodations,  it 
can  be  seen  that  for  1922  the  decorator 
must  be  ready  with  complete  stocks  of 
decorative  materials  from  which  to 
make  quick  transformations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  housekeepers  who  are 
multiplying  at  an  astonishing  rate. 

The  Question  of  Cleanliness 

I sincerely  believe  that  the  one  me- 
dium pre-eminently  fitted  to  meet  all 
of  the  demands  for  variety,  for  sani- 
tary and  artistic  quality,  as  well  as 
economy  of  cost  and  of  effort,  is  wall- 
paper. I want  to  emphasize  the  sani- 
tary quality  of  wallpaper,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  presented 
to  warn  the  decorator  to  be  sure  that 
this  claim  for  sanitary  quality  is  based 
upon  proper  preparation  of  all  surfaces 
to  be  papered,  by  the  removal  of  all  old 
wallpaper  before  the  new  is  applied. 

In  fact,  I hold  that  because  of  the 
thorough  washing  down  of  the  walls, 
thereby  exposing  them  to  the  sunlight 
and  air  before  applying  size  and  new 
paper,  their  sweetness  and  cleanliness 
are  insured.  Who  has  not  appreciated 
the  wholesome,  refreshing  odor  of  a 
room  newly  treated  and  papered  in 
this  manner? 

In  addition  to  wallpaper,  there  is 
also  to  be  considered  the  use  of  such 
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fabrics  as  buckram,  grasscloth,  burlaps 
and  other  light  weight  fabrics  of 
value  as  decorative  materials.  None 
of  these  are  new;  all  of  them  have 
been  tried  and  have  passed  through  the 
furnace  of  fads;  for  a time  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  and  then,  true  to 
form,  dropped  for  a time  to  make  room 
for  some  other  passing  fad. 

In  this  period  of  readjustment  and 
revival  through  which  we  are  passing, 
various  weak  spots  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  structure  of  the  decorating 
trade.  The  most  glaring  is  the  scarc- 
ity of  skilled  workmen.  Many  things 
have  contributed  to  produce  this  con- 
dition, not  the  least  of  which  has  been 
the  practical  abandonment  of  orna- 
mental decoration,  and  the  adoption  of 
plain  ceilings  and  walls,  not  only  de- 
void of  decoration  of  any  sort  what- 
ever, but  also  without  color  value,  on 
ceilings,  walls  or  woodwork. 

The  silver  lining  to  our  cloud,  how- 
ever, is  the  renaissance,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  which  we  are  now  standing, 
wherein  we  shall  call  back  into  use  all 
the  good  materials  and  methods  of  the 
past.  And  to  meet  it,  we  will  attract 
and  make  it  worth  while  for  the 
skilled  workman  to  return. 


Mr.  Hunter  was  given  a vote  of 
thanks  for  his  address. 

“ Paint  as  an  Aid  to  Acoustics ” 

The  paper  on  “Paint  as  an  Aid  to 
Proper  Acoustic  Conditions,”  which 
had  been  assigned  jointly  to  Henry 
Gardner  of  Washington  and  William 
Downie  of  Cleveland,  was  called  for. 
Mr.  Downie  read  the  paper,  which  was 
distributed  in  booklet  form,  with  illus- 
trations, among  his  audience,  and 
which  will  appear  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Magazine  as  a special  article. 

In  response  to  statements  of  Mr. 
Shubert,  Mr.  Gardner  said  that  a por- 
ous flat  paint  absorbs  more  sound  than 
does  a gloss  paint.  Several  coats  of 
the  latter,  however,  attaining  a total 
thickness  of  say,  half  an  inch,  will  re- 
sult in  an  elastic  film,  similar  to  elas- 
tic rubber,  which  will  absorb  sound. 
Paint  is  not  a cure-all  for  bad  acoustic 
conditions,  but  simply  an  aid. 

Mr.  Downie  told  of  the  application  in 
a new  building  of  an  asbestos  plaster, 
instead  of  felt,  put  on  the  walls  with 
a Dutch  kalsomine  brush.  He  believed 
that  paint  acted  similarly  to  this  as- 
bestos plaster. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Paris,  Mr.  Gardner 
said  the  practice  of  stringing  wires 
across  an  auditorium,  to  improve  the 
hearing  qualities,  was  being  generally 
abandoned. 

R.  D.  Sullivan  explained  how  the 
lattice  work  and  decorations  in  the 
hall  where  they  were  meeting  had  im- 
proved its  acoustic  properties  to  a 
marked  degree. 

Messrs.  Downie  and  Gardner  were 
accorded  a vote  of  thanks  for  their  in- 
forming paper. 

The  special  committee  on  President 
Dupke’s'Address  at  Louisville  reported 
at  this  time;  and  their  recommenda- 
tions were  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 


Fourth  Session 

Wednesday;  Afternoon,  Feb.  8 

The  business  of  this  session  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  consideration  of 
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$500.00  IN  CASH  PRIZES 
FOR  PAPER  HANGERS 


, 

Wall  Papers  made  by  the 

NIAGARA  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Carry  a printed  certificate  guaranteeing  the  high  quality  of  all  ma- 
terials used  in  their  goods. 

This  guarantee  certificate  is  carried  in  the  double  rolls  and  can  be  easily  retained 
and  saved  by  the  paper  hanger. 

Cash  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  paper  hangers  who  actually  hang  the  most  Niagara 
Wall  Papers  during  the  spring  season  of  1922,  as  shown  by  the  guarantee  certificates, 
which  must  be  sent  direct  to  The  Niagara  Wall  Paper  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
with  a statement  showing  that  the  certificat  s have  been  taken  from  double  rolls  hung 
by  the  contestant. 

The  Cash  Prize  Contest  will  close  and  counting  the  returns  will  begin  on  July  6th, 
1922,  and  no  returns  received  after  July  4th,  can  be  considered. 

The  Cash  Prizes  are  arranged  as  follows : 

For  the  largest  number  of  certificates — 1st  Prize $250.00 

Second  “ “ “ “ —2nd  “ 75.00 

Third  “ “ “ “ —3rd  “ 50.00 

Fourth  “ “ “ “ —4th  “ 25.00 

And  the  ten  next  best  contestants  will  each  receive  a cash  prize 

of $ 10.00 

Making  a total  cash  distribution  of $500.00 

In  the  event  of  ties  for  any  of  the  prizes,  each  tying  contestant  will  receive  the  full 
amount  of  the  prize  offered. 

Returns  must  be  sent  direct  to  Niagara  Wall  Paper  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Not  through  your  jobber.  Checks  will  be  mailed  promptly  when  count  is  completed 
not  later  than  August  1st,  1922. 

Ask  Us  for  Name  of  Nearest  Jobber  Carrying 
Niagara  Wall  Papers 


NIAGARA  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY 

121  WALNUT  STREET  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Dupke  Address,  and  listening  to  a most 
inspiring  talk  by  Andrew  Hay  of  To- 
ronto, Canada. 

Chairman  Hughes  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions,  to  whom  the  Dupke 
Committee  report  had  been  referred, 
brought  in  the  following  verdict: 

“Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  ap- 
proves the  recommendations  and 
amendments  made  in  the  report  of 
Committee  on  President  Dupke’s  Ad- 
dress. 

“Stewart  N.  Hughes,  John  P.  Rising, 
William  E.  Wall.” 

The  presiding  officer  ruled  that  the 
proposed  amendments  should  be  taken 
up  separately,  and  voted  on  seriatim. 

Report  on  Dupke  Address 

The  report  of  the  Dupke  Address 
Committee,  signed  by  William  E.  Wall, 
C.  H.  Fowler.  H.  W.  Rubins,  C.  E. 
Michael  and  Fred  C.  Glunz,  and  the 
action  taken  on  each  section,  was  as 
follows: 

“We,  the  undersigned,  members  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  consider  former  President 
Dupke’s  Address  at  the  Louisville  con- 
vention, and  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident’s Address  Committee  of  that  con- 
vention, wish  to  report  as  follows: 

“After  due  and  careful  consideration 
and  discussion  we  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  following  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  additions  thereto: 

“We  recommend  to  you  that  Sec- 
tion 1 of  Article  VII,  which  now  reads 
as  follows:  ‘The  officers  of  the  asso- 

ciation shall  consist  of  President,  Vice 
President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  and 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot,’  be  changed 
to  read  as  follows:  ‘The  officers  of  this 
association  shall  consist  of  a Pres- 
ident, a Vice  President  and  a Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, provided  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer can  qualify  as  a master 
painter,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot. 
If  the  Secretary-Treasurer  proposed  be 
not  a master  painter,  his  selection  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, but  he  will  not  be  a member  of 
that  board.’ 

Adopted. 

“Article  VII,  Section  5,  be  added  as 
follows:  ‘Four  Directors  shall  be  elect- 
ed at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  which  meets  and  or- 
ganizes at  the  close  of  the  convention 
at  the  call  of  the  newly  elected  Pres- 
ident; and  these  Directors,  with  the  of- 
ficers, shall  constitute  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

“ ‘These  Directors  must  be  elected 
from  the  membership  of  the  Executive 
Board,  and  in  their  selection  territo- 
rial representation  must  be  given  con- 
sideration, so  that  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  may  be  rep- 
resented as  far  as  possible. 

“ ‘If  a Director  absents  himself  from 
two  consecutive  regular  or  special 
meetings,  unless  prevented  by  sick- 
ness, the  office  shall  be  declared  va- 
cant, and  the  vacancy  filled  by  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Board,  with 
a member,  if  possible,  from  the  State 
which  the  vacancy  affects.’ 

This  addition  to  the  Constitution , 
creating  a Board  of  Directors,  consist- 
ing of  the  three  national  officers  and 
four  members  chosen  from  the  Exec- 
utive Board,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion. 'axis  adopted. 

“Article  VIII — Duties  of  Officers — - 
After  the  words  ‘the  Executive  Board,’ 
in  the  eleventh  line  of  the  Constitution 
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as  adopted  Feb.  13,  1920,  add  the  words, 
‘or  the  Board  of  Directors.’ 

This  clause,  giving  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors power  to  call  special  meetings, 
teas  adopted. 

“Article  X,  Section  1 — Secretary- 
Treasurer.  After  the  words  ‘Executive 
Board  meetings,’  on  the  fourteenth 
line  of  the  Constitution  as  adopted  Feb. 
13,  1920,  add  the  words,  ‘and  the  mid- 
summer meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors.’ ” 

This  clause,  requiring  the  secretary- 
treasurer  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  funds  to  a midsummer  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  was  adopted. 

“Article  XI,  Section  1 — Executive 
Board.  Beginning  on  line  8 of  the 
Constitution  as  adopted  Feb.  13,  1920, 
cut  out  the  following  words:  ‘And  meet 
annually  in  July  or  August  to  prepare 
an  order  of  business  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  association,’  and  add 
the  words:  ‘And  the  new  Executive 
Board  shall  meet  on  the  closing  day  of 
the  convention,  or  on  the  day  follow- 
ing.’ ” 

This  suggested  amendment,  with  an- 
other that  ivas  rejected,  ivhich  in  effect 
substituted  a midsummer  meeting  of 
the  new  Board  of  Directors,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  International,  instead  of 
the  customary  midsummer  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Board,  to  consider  the 
convention  program  and  make  other 
convention  arrangements,  provoked  a 
long  and  wordy  discussion,  partici- 
pated in  by  fifteen  or  ticenty  delegates. 

A vote  was  finally  called  for,  which 
showed  the  sentiment  of  the  dele- 
gates to  be  opposed  to  any  change  in 
the  present  Constitution  that  would 
substitute  a Board  of  Directors'  meet- 
ing in  place  of  the  midsummer  Execu- 
tive Board  meeting. 

“Article  XV  to  be  added  as  follows: 
‘Board  of  Directors — Section  1.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to 
lend  their  support  to  the  officers,  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  carrying  out  the 
policies  and  the  business  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  to  bring  about  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  members  and  their 
official  leaders. 

“Section  2.  All  obligations  incurred 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  association.’  ” 

Adopted. 

The  Coynmittees  on  Resolutions  and 
Dupke  Address  were  then  instructed  to 
bring  in  a revised  paragraph  that 
would  continue  the  existing  arrange- 
ments for  the  midsummer  meeting  of 
the  International  Executive  Board. 

Delegate  Frank  M.  Schulz  of  New 
Jersey  presented  a resolution  that 
called  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of 
the  secretary-treasurer  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  per  annum,  and  making  his  offi- 
cial title  that  of  “general  secretary.” 

The  Resolutions  Committee  reported 
favorably  on  the  proposition  without 
leaving  the  hall,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously  and  with  much  enthusi- 
asm. 

Secretary  McGhan  thanked  the  mem- 
bers for  their  action,  and  explained 
that  he  had  opposed  any  salary  in- 
crease for  his  office  until  the  treasury 
had  completely  justified  it. 

Arid. p Hay's  Great  Talk 

Andrew  Hay,  salesman  extraordi- 
nary of  Toronto,  Canada,  delivered  his 
program  address  on  “Selling  the  Prin- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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ciples  of  Your  Business.”  This  re- 
markable oration,  one  of  the  finest 
heard  at  any  of  the  conventions,  was 
followed  throughout  with  keen  atten- 
tion by  the  large  audience. 

At  its  conclusion  the  members  rose 
en  masse,  and  cheered  Mr.  Hay  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  The  address  is  printed 
in  full  in  a prominent  place  in  the 
present  number  of  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine. 

Fifth  Session 

Thursday  Morning,  Feb.  9 

This  session  was  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Trade  Schools  and  Voca- 
tional Training,  and  particularly  to 
the  text  book  being  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee. Secretary  McGhan  was  in  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  presentation  of  this 
subject. 

Before  the  trade  school  symposium 
began,  the  Chairman  of  the  Dupke  Ad- 
dress Committee  reported  that  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  had  been  re- 
vised so  as  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  convention  concerning  the  respec- 
tive powers  of  the  Executive  Board 
and  the  new  Board  of  Directors.  The 
report  was  accepted  by  the  convention. 

Secretary  McGhan  told  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  preparing  the  text  book 
or  reference  book.  This  work  is  going 
steadily  forward,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Vanderwalker.  A balance  of 
$1,763  remains  in  the  trade  school 
fund,  toward  the  cost  of  preparation. 

Mr.  McGhan  then  read  the  index  of 
the  subjects  that  are  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  text  book,  and  before  doing  so, 
asked  the  delegates  to  refrain  from 
controversy  at  this  time. 

President  Phinnemore  stated  that  the 
Executive  Board,  at  its  meeting  prior 
to  the  convention,  had  proposed  the 
advisability  of  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee,  to  check  over  the 
manuscript  of  the  text  book  before 
printing.  The  President  thought  this 
might  be  a wise  thing  to  do.  He  added 
that  the  keynote  of  the  new  booklet 
was  the  thorough  preparation  of  the 
apprentice  as  a house  painter. 

F.  M.  Michael  of  Waterloo  offered  a 
motion  that  the  present  committee  pro- 
ceed with  the  preparation  and  printing 
of  the  book  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  McGhan  stated  that  20  or  25 
pages  would  be  added  on  Wallpaper 
and  Paperhanging,  and  on  this  condi- 
tion the  Allied  Wallpaper  Industry  had 
agreed  to  subscribe  for  a few  hun- 
dred copies. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Downie 
of  the  Education  Committee  announced 
that  the  book  will  probably  be  ready 
for  distribution  for  the  fall  term  of 
school,  next  September.  It  will  com- 
prise 200  pages  or  more,  of  which  about 
two  thirds  are  already  written.  Mr. 
McGhan  said  that  the  book  would  be 
confined  to  help  making  good  journey- 
men painters. 

Mr.  Schulz  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee stated  that  it  would  be  a book 
of  reference,  rather  than  a text  book 
or  course  of  study,  in  order  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  certain  boards  of  ed- 
ucation. He  appealed  to  the  members 
to  influence  their  locals  to  help  in- 
troduce the  book  in  the  local  trade 
schools.  Also  to  work  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  painting  classes,  where 
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none  now  exist — good,  compact  paint- 
ing classes  first,  rather  than  advanced 
decoration. 

Mr.  Downie  said  the  hook  would  in- 
clude the  fundamentals  of  color  har- 
mony and  hardwood  finishing,  without 
specializing  in  such  advanced  subjects. 

Secretary  McGhan  introduced  Mr. 
McFadden.  instructor  in  the  painting 
class  of  the  Kansas  City  Trade  School, 
with  the  high  compliment  that  he  had 
found  his  ideas  the  most  practical  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

McFadden  and  Norris  Heard 

Mr.  McFadden  addressed  the  con- 
vention briefly.  He  believed  that  the 
new  booklet  should  be  used  only  under 
the  direction  of  a competent,  practical 
instructor;  that  it  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  trade  schools,  rather 
than  promiscuously.  He  outlined  the 
course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  school — three  hours  a day  in 
the  painting  class,  three  hours  in  re- 
lated studies,  and  two  hours  in  actual 
work  with  pay.  The  class  performs 
this  actual  work  on  the  public  schools 
of  the  city. 

Mr.  McFadden  believed  that  the 
trade  schools  in  the  country  are  in  real 
need  of  the  book.  They  look  to  the 
master  painters  associations  to  supply 
the  market  for  their  graduates.  He 
appealed  to  the  employers  to  give  the 
boys  turned  out  by  the  schools  a chance 
in  their  shops.  He  invited  the  del- 
egates and  others  to  visit  his  shop  and 
class. 

Mr.  Norris,  principal  of  the  Kansas 
City  Trade  School,  was  introduced.  He 
praised  Mr.  McFadden  for  the  fine  job 
he  was  putting  across  in  trade  school 
work.  He  thought  the  building  trades 
employers  placed  too  much  dependence 
upon  the  haphazard  entrance  of  new- 
comers to  supply  their  labor  needs.  He 
advised  the  master  painters  to  put  it 
up  to  the  schools  to  select  and  train  ap- 
prentices, and  not  waste  time  and 
money  by  trying  to  instruct  them  in 
the  rudiments  in  the  shops.  Citizen- 
ship training  should  be  combined  in 
the  schools  with  trade  school  training. 

Messrs.  McFadden  and  Norris  were 
thanked  for  their  talk. 

E.  L.  Lindsey,  instructor  of  paint- 
ing in  the  Haskell  Institute  at  Law- 
rence, Kans.,  conducted  by  the  na- 
tional government  for  the  training  of 
its  Indian  wards,  told  about  the  good 
work  being  done  in  that  institution. 

W.  P.  Moothart,  Civil  War  veteran 
and  veteran  painter,  gave  an  enter- 
taining account  of  some  of  his  paint- 
ing and  war  experiences.  He  believed 
he  was  the  oldest  painter  in  service 
in  the  room,  having  started  at  the  age 
of  seven,  and  being  still  in  active  har- 
ness at  seventy-seven. 

Mr.  Butler,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  President’s  Address,  an- 
nounced that  his  committee  thoroughly 
and  unanimously  indorsed  all  the  rec- 
ommendations in  Mr.  Phinnemore’s 
Address. 

Chairman  Dabelstein,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Deceased  Members,  read  this 
report: 

Deceased  Members 

Whereas,  Death  has  once  more  en- 
tered our  ranks,  and  taken  from  us 
these  brothers: 

Kay  Gowdy,  Mattoon,  111. 

Wm.-Grohne,  Joliet,  111. 

John  E.  Flannigan,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  Posner,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


E.  Inderman,  New  York  City. 

C.  H.  F.  Boldt,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Julius  L.  Kurchoff,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

C.  T.  Phillips,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Wm.  C.  Kibbee,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Christian  Leist,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Frank  A.  Lane,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  E.  Mulford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  Simmons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Biegel,  Sr.,  Aurora,  111. 

Peter  L.  Peterson,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Samuel  F.  Woodhouse,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

W.  A.  Duvall,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
James  Kitchener,  Toronto,  Canada. 

S.  J.  Underwood,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Otto  Hylen,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

R.  L.  Leckie,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

D.  W.  Dill,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

E.  O.  Slade,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Chester  Chase,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Frank  Vincent,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

H.  R.  Miller,  Denver,  Colo. 

C.  A.  Cornwell,  Racine,  Wis. 

P.  C.  Parker,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Thos.  Ibbetson,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

We  feel  that  it  has  not  only  been  a 
pleasure,  but  a privilege,  to  have  had 
the  honor  of  their  association  and  wise 
counsel. 

We  hope  that  the  families  of  our  de- 
parted brothers  will  feel  it  a source  of 
relief  to  know  that  the  Almighty  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  has  called  them 
home  to  their  reward. 

Resolved,  That  in  token  of  respect 
to  their  memories  we  stand  in  silent 
prayer  for  the  period  of  one  minute; 
that  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  convention,  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  the 
families  of  our  deceased  brothers. 

CARL  H.  DABELSTEIN, 

O.  V.  MARSH. 

The  report  was  duly  adopted,  and  its 
provisions  carried  out  by  all  standing 
in  silent  prayer. 

Mr.  Wall  regretted  to  announce  that 
at  a meeting  of  the  Secretaries  Associa- 
tion the  previous  day,  it  had  been 
voted  to  discontinue  that  organization. 

Mr.  Fowler  moved  that  the  bill  for 
$535  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Legislation,  to  cover  expenses  for  the 
previous  five  years,  be  paid.  Carried. 

The  Committee  on  Licensing  of  Mas- 
ter Painters  and  Journeymen  reported 
a resolution  approving  of  methods  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  the  craft 
and  the  public,  and  leaving  with  the 
local  and  State  associations  the  best 
way  to  carry  them  out.  Also  condemn- 
ing the  assertions  made  by  manufac- 
turers at  license  bill  hearings  to  the 
effect  that  no  special  training  is  re- 
quired for  the  application  of  paint.  Ap- 
proved. 


Sixth  Session 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Feb.  9 

The  high  lights  of  this  session  were 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  and 
the  American  Shop.  Manager  A.  M. 
East  was  in  charge  of  the  presentation 
of  Save  the  Surface,  which  began  with 
the  showing  of  the  “World’s  Greatest 
Film,”  the  famous  motion  picture  on 
paint  salesmanship,  paint  publicity 
and  paint  advertising.  Hearty  applause 
testified  to  the  approval  bestowed  by 


the  convention  on  this  feature  of  the 
campaign. 

Save  the  Surface" 

Mr.  East  described  how  the  objec- 
tive, “Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint 
and  Varnish  Year,”  had  come  to  be 

by  the  Save  the  Surface  Ad- 
TvmnV  ojttmittee,  of  which  Secretary 
cGhan  is  an  active  member  Also 
how  the  committee  is  endeavoring  to 
organize  local  committees  of  master 

manStPaint-dealerS,  salesmen  and 
nianufacturors  in  every  city  and  tQ 

to  help  put  across  this  objective. 
H™e+aSked  the  International  Associa- 
Commitf apP01I^t  a Save  the  Surface 
Committee  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia  He 
showed  the  new  folder  gotten  out  by 
Save  the  Surface  as  a practical  guide 
or  local  advertising  campaigns  by  the 

numhl  PafinterS‘.  He  thea  called  on  a 
minute  t°al£<>'"me°t  Pato,ers  tor  '»»- 

abmit  Rubins  of  Minneapolis  told 
ab°at  the  successful  local  campaign 
ncluctecl  by  his  associates  of  that 

about  Ca°nrac,..Krause  of  Cleveland  told 
about  a similar  campaign  which  has 
been  laid  out  by  his  association  ’fhe 

hereof by,  nearly  a11  the  mem‘ 

mafifif  association,  who 

an  a full  page  ad  in  the  newspapers 

said  hTwi  H'  A‘  Hal1  of  Du'uth 
said  his  fellow  craftsmen  were  nlan 

mng  to  use  a page  ad  once  or  twfce  a 

another1111  Vle  Sl°gan  in  the  center 
and  their  cards  around  it. 

a P - C‘  Harn>  of  the  Save  the  Surface 

fheTiT  C°mmittee’  Ported  out  Sal 

Sal  v ™ Pamter  iS  the  man  wh0  ac- 

Sally  m contact  with  the  con- 

sumei  of  the  industry’s  products.  One 

tionUofgnhat  problems  is  the  elimina- 
t on  of  cheap  competition,  and  a de- 

s rable  solution  would  be  to  have  his 
clientele  educated  to  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  quality  work.  In  this 

SSrSaVe  the  SU1'faCe  18  a P0Wer^ 

John  Dewar  expressed  himself  as 
heaitily  in  favor  of  the  campaign.  An- 
drew  Hay  believed  the  campaign 
should  appeal  to  the  master  painters 

beenTfi1 the®lement  of  selfishness  has 
been  left  out.  F.  M.  Michael  of  Water- 
loo, ia„  declared  it  up  to  each  indi- 

P[eSent  at  the  convention 
whethei  there  are  any  worth-while  re- 
sults from  all  the  money  and  energy 
spent  in  the  campaign.  George  Egdorf 
ot  New  Orleans  announced  that  the 
Master  Painters’  Association  of  his 
city  is  planning  a $5,000  advertising 

facePaign  tl6d  UP  With  Save  the  Sur" 

.,  Mr-  Michael  offered  a resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  members  of  the  In- 
ternational association  recognize  their 
responsibility  and  pledge  themselves 
inchviduEilly  and  collectively  to  further 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign;  that 
a nationM  committee  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  all  locals  be 
recommended  to  do  the  same.  Carried 
Mr.  East  received  the  thanks  of  the 
convention  for  his  efforts. 

On  the  subject  of  “The  American 
Plan  of  Employment,”  which  had  been 
assigned  to  the  State  associations  of 
New  York  and  Michigan,  Secretary 
Carl  Dabelstein  of  the  former  associa- 
tion read  the  paper  prepared  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Oliver,  at  that  association’s 
request: 


Mahe  1922  the  G reates fc>  Bunt  and  Virnish  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  Ajdoubling  the  industry  by  1926 
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American  Plan  of  Employ- 
ment 

William  H.  Oliver 

\ NY  PLAN  of  employment  looking 
n.  to  a better  understanding  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  or  to 
use  a modernism,  “The  relationship 
between  capital  and  labor,”  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  underlying  it,  a realiza- 
tion, if  not  an  understanding,  of  the 
idiosyncracies  or  distinctive  character- 
istics inherent  in  all  humans. 

A little  journey  back  to  the  days  of 
the  stage  coach  and  tallow  dip  brings 
plainly  to  mind,  as  perhaps  nothing 
else  will,  the  great  strides  that  have 
been  made  in  all  human  affairs,  except 
in  the  conditions  under  which  men 
are  employed,  and  the  manner  of  ar- 
riving at  a wage  or  pay  for  a given 
kind  of  work  and  a stipulated  number 
of  hours. 

By  a fine  shading  of  words  it  is 
said  that  labor  is  not  a commodity; 
and  yet  all  that  we  have,  all  that  we 
possess,  is  the  product  of  field,  forest 
and  mine,  plus  the  necessary  labor 
to  fashion  it  for  human  good. 

If  the  government  can  regulate  the 
speed  of  a car,  the  height  of  a build- 
ing, the  strength  of  a bridge,  freight 
and  passenger  rates,  it  follows  that  in 
the  analysis  of  things  it  is  regulating 
human  conduct.  It  further  follows, 
that  if  it  can  regulate  some  things 
for  human  good,  it  can  by  the  same 
process  of  reasoning  regulate  others. 

We  therefore  start  with  the  general 
proposition  that  any  regulation  that 
has  in  it  the  genesis  of  law  an#  order 
must  promote  the  maximum  of  peace 
with  the  minimum  of  strife. 

The  evil  of  our  day  is  that  when 
considering  the  labor  problem,  little 
or  no  thought  has  been  given  to  man 
as  he  is,  his  ancestry,  the  causes  and 
processes  of  development,  and  to  what 
extent  edicts  and  laws  have  preceded 
a higher  social  state. 

Primitive  Man 

It  is  part  of  every  school  book,  how 
the  cave  men  hunted  alone,  and  in 
competition  with  each  other  when  the 
game  was  small,  and  came  together 
only  when  it  was  too  large  or  ferocious 
to  be  captured  single  handed.  These 
group  movements  found  further  ex- 
pression in  the  tribes  and  clans;  and 
so  on  through  the  ages  have  men  come 
together  for  one  reason  or  another. 
From  the  hamlet  and  village  they  built 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  whole  prog- 
ress of  man  has  always  been  first  by 
small  group  movements,  later  by  nat- 
ural selection,  developing  into  larger 
ones.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  has 
always  been  accompanied  by  some  reg- 
ulation having  to  do  with  human  con- 
duct— first  by  the  leaders,  later  by 
the  wise  men,  and  finally  by  organized 
government  of  one  form  or  another. 

By  the  very  make-up,  life  is  a se- 
ries of  actions  and  reactions,  emotions 
and  conflicts,  determined  at  all  times 
by  the  laws  of  natural  sequence;  and 
when  two  thoughts  meet,  the  strongest 
or  the  one  uppermost  gets  the  right  of 
way.  This  finds  full  example  in  the 
industrial  question  of  the  day,  in  that 
for  years  manual  workers  have  been 
taught  to  feel,  and  have  come  to  be- 
lieve, that  only  by  and  through  their 
union,  or  by  a strike,  can  they  obtain 
a fair  and  just  wage  and  working 


conditions  suited  to  the  issue.  This 
is,  therefore,  the  strongest  thought, 
and,  knowing  how  men  get  a warped 
view  of  life  when  there  is  self-pity, 
any  plan  of  employment  must  take 
men  as  they  are,  must  heed  the  com- 
plicated mechanism  that  functions 
differently  in  different  men. 

The  “don’t  care”  man  leads  a life  of 
least  resistance.  The  sensitive  man 
feels  hurt  when  things  are  not  to  his 
liking.  The  animal  man  will  quarrel 
at  the  slightest  provocation.  And  the 
thoughtful  man,  out  of  work,  and  per- 
haps with  an  empty  stomach,  with 
plenty  all  around  him,  wonders  why 
wealth  is  so  unevenly  distributed. 

Visionary  Desires 

The  socialist  dreams  of  a divide-up 
policy  and  work  suited  to  individual 
capacity  and  need.  The  anarchist 
would  have  no  government,  no  law 
and  no  restraint.  The  communist 
would  have  property  and  the  instru- 
ments of  production  held  as  a com- 
mon trust,  and  all  profits  devoted  to 
the  general  good.  The  nihilist  is  a 
disbeliever  in  all  existing  creeds  and 
systems,  and  bent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  all. 

The  truly  ethical  is  building  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  The  idealist  and 
student  of  social  science  can  see  only 
what  is  good,  and  is  troubled  at  the 
slow  progress  of  refinement.  The 
Utopian  lives  in  the  land  of  dreams 
and  visions;  and  the  Bolshevist  has  a 
blunted  mind  and  dwarfed  intellect, 
if  not  an  unbalanced  mental  attitude, 
toward  things  in  general. 

It  serves  no  purpose  to  merely  con- 
demn those  who  see  relief  to  mankind 
by  the  operation  of  their  theories  and 
wild  fancies;  for  while  many  are  self- 
ish in  purpose,  there  are  also  many 
who  are  honest  in  their  attempt  to 
create  a new  and  better  social  order. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  you  are  ever  to 
have  a semblance  of  harmony,  it  can 
only  come  by  giving  full  thought  to 
the  different  qualities  of  mind  and  the 
emotional  tendencies  inherent  in  all 
men,  and  build  on  this. 

Stand  at  the  crossroads  of  any  of 
our  busy  thoroughfares  and  note  the 
hundreds  of  people  rushing  in  all  di- 
rections. We  may  guess  where  they 
are  going  by  the  way  they  are  head- 
ing, but  we  know  nothing  of  their 
thoughts;  know  nothing  of  the  thou- 
sand things  that  are  skipping  through 
their  brains — some  buoyed  with  pleas- 
ure; some  bowed  with  sorrow  and  in 
pain;  some  talking  to  themselves; 
some  with  angry  expression  and  hands 
moving  in  a nervous  way;  some  with 
firm  step  and  easy  gate;  others  halting 
and  uncertain.  Add  to  this  the  the- 
ories and  “isms”  that  find  lodgment  in 
their  receptive  minds,  and  we  can 
well  understand  the  many  causes  for 
industrial  unrest,  and  why  the  prob- 
lem goes  unsolved. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
would  change  the  present  relationship 
by  substituting  a wage  or  reward  for 
social  usefulness  and  productivity.  I 
can  see  nothing  in  this  but  a play  of 
words  and  a combination  of  all  the 
unworkable  “isms”  that  come  to  us 
through  discontent  and  unrest.  It  is, 
however,  something  of  a strategic 
move  to  keep  the  dynasty  from  falling 
by  finding  new  words  that  play  on  the 
credulity  of  its  members. 

In  addition  to  the  wage  question  as 
it  relates  to  the  relationship  between 

' Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a U‘-fe^  ' 


the  employer  and  the  employed,  we 
have  the  all-important  economic  as- 
pect; this  concerns  not  only  the 
workers,  but  the  people  as  a whole. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  still 
with  us,  and,  left  to  operate  in  its  own 
way,  would  work  out  to  man’s  well 
being.  But  men  will  not  believe  this, 
and,  in  attempting  to  circumvent  it, 
the  natural  balance  is  interfered  with; 
hence  the  continual  struggle  to  make 
the  dollar  square  with  unsound  the- 
ories. 

Time  was  when  foodstuffs  were 
plenty,  and  prices  were  correspond- 
ingly low.  When  labor  was  scarce, 
wages  in  turn  were  high.  Cold  storage 
has  changed  the  former,  the  union 
rules  the  latter;  this  can  go  on  for 
just  so  long.  The  natural  law  finally 
asserts  itself,  and  the  readjustment 
brings  with  it  violent  reactions,  caus- 
ing depressions,  if  not  panics. 

The  Economic  Waste 

It  is  an  economic  paradox  that  the 
higher  the  wage,  the  less  it  will  buy. 
It  is  hard  for  men  to  accept  this  as  a 
fact,  because  they  fail  to  distinguish 
between  a true  or  economic  wage  and 
the  inflated;  nor  do  they  give  thought 
to  the  geometric  progression  of  the 
initial  increase  in  wages  as  it  travels. 

Most  if  not  all  things  for  general  use 
or  consumption  pass  through  several 
hands — at  least  five.  If  a given  com- 
modity is  represented  by  a day’s  pay 
of  $4,  $1  increase  comes  back  to  the 
wage  earner  as  $3.15 — or  $7.15  against 
the  original  $4.  The  reason  for  a sci- 
entific or  true  wage  is  here  exempli- 
fied, and  proves  that  arbitrary  in- 
creases not  only  lessen  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  but  promotes  dis- 
content as  well. 

In  the  matter  of  strikes,  it  is  doubt- 
ful indeed  if  the  workers  know  of  the 
resultant  waste.  If  a man  has  $100 
in  the  bank,  and  because  of  a strike  he 
uses  it  up,  his  savings  are  gone.  We 
therefore  have  an  economic  waste  of 
$100  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  wages, 
because  during  consumption  there  was 
no  production. 

Multiply  this  by  the  thousands  of 
non-productive  days  during  the  many 
stoppages  of  work,  and  we  have  a com- 
plete loss  that  is  never  made  up,  but 
becomes  a charge  on  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  Add  to  this  the  em- 
ployer’s fixed  charges  that  he  cannot 
escape,  whether  the  wheels  turn  or  no, 
and  the  moneyed  loss  is  almost  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  average  mind. 

A strike  in  the  coal  mines  affects 
the  miner  directly,  but  it  does  not  stop 
there,  but  spreads  out  in  all  directions, 
and  the  economic  waste  expressed  in 
dollars  is  reflected  in  all  industries.  It 
affects  the  cost  of  heat  and  steam.  It 
raises  rents  and  the  cost  of  cooked 
and  prepared  foods.  Railroads  have 
less  freight,  and  the  power  plants  must 
charge  more  for  service — in  other 
words,  it  matters  little  where  the 
strike  is,  or  in  what  department  of 
human  affairs  it  occurs.  The  consum- 
ing public — that  is,  the  workers — pay 
the  bill.  The  wage  question,  viewed 
from  any  angle,  is  therefore  a people’s 
question. 

As  a broad  proposition  all  men 
should  work,  and  be  paid  a wage  suf- 
ficient to  feed,  clothe  and  house  them. 
Society  and  social  progress  requires 
that  they  shall  have  ambitions  and 
aspirations  beyond  the  passing  mo- 
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All  Three  Stand  the  Famous  Valspar  Boiling  Water  Test ! 


Valspar 

Varnish 


The  exceptional  dura- 
bility of  Valspar  is  due 
to  its  great  elasticity 
and  toughness  plus  its  absolute  water- 
proofness. 


Test  after  test  has  proven  its  resis- 
tance to  accidents  that  mean  destruc- 
tion to  ordinary  varnishes. 

Valspab’s  absolutely  unique  combi- 
nation of  qualities  enables  it  to  meet 
countless  requirements  in  a way  un- 
equaled by  any  other  varnish. 


Valspar 
Varnish-Stain 


Valspar  Var- 
nish in  six 
beautiful  and 
permanent  wood  colors — Mahogany, 
Light  and  Dark  Oak,  Cherry,  Walnut 
and  Moss  Green. 


Valspar  Stains  increase  the  usefulness 
of  Valspar  by  enabling  you  to  do 
your  staining  and  Valsparring  at  one 
operation — they  give  beautiful  natural 
wood  effects  plus  Valspar’s  protection 
and  service. 


Valspar 

Enamel 


Valspar  Varnish  com- 
bined with  the  highest 
grade  pigments  to  pro- 
duce Enamels  beautiful  in  color  and 
Valspar  in  quality. 


Made  in  twelve  colors — also  Black 
and  White,  and  Gold,  Aluminum  and 
Bronze. 


For  every  use  indoors  and  out — for 
automobiles  in  particular  they  furnish 
superior  protection  coupled  with  un- 
surpassed beauty  of  color. 


Painters  and  Dealers  everywhere  have  found  that  Valspar  means 

satisfied  customers 


VALENTINE’S 

ALSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  & COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes 
in  the  World 

ESTABLISHED  1S32 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Toronto 
London  Paris  Amsterdam 

W.  P.  FULLER  & CO.,  Pacific  Coast 
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Could  you  handle 
more  business? 

Here’s  a hint:  Perhaps  there  are  factories,  mills, 
or  other  industrial  plants  in  your  locality  that  are  run- 
ning part  time.  The  owners  of  these  plants  have  an 
opportunity  now  to  repaint  and  rejuvenate  their  build- 
ings, inside  and  out.  Here’s  a chance  for  some  good- 
sized  paint  jobs. 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead  and  Flatting  Oil  is  a logi- 
cal candidate  for  all  interior  work.  It  brushes  out 
quickly  and  smoothly,  giving  a coat  of  even  thickness, 
free  from  brush  marks.  Gives  a pure  white  finish  that 
stays  white  — an  ideal  paint  for  factory  walls.  And 
because  it  won’t  crack,  scale  or  chip,  the  use  of  Dutch 
Boy  lead-and-oil  paint  is  an  insurance  against  falling 
paint  chips  that  may  spoil  work  or  stop  production. 

Walls  painted  with  Dutch  Boy  flat  paint  can  be 
washed  as  often  as  desired. 

Dutch  Boy  flat  paint  saves  money  for  the  man  who 
pays  the  bills.  It  costs  no  more  than  other  good  paints, 
and  has  50%  more  spreading  power. 

Write  for  Painting  Helps  No.  20. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 
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We  Will  Build  You 
A Bigger  Business 


This  is  what  our  Never  Fail 
Plan  will  do  for  you : 

1.  Produce  more  business  for 
you. 

2.  Keep  your  men  at  work  in 
seasons  that  are  supposed  to  be 
slack. 

3.  Fill  your  books  with  orders, 
so  that  you  can  plan  your  work 
ahead,  and  have  plenty  to  do  at 
all  times. 

This  Never  Fail  Plan  is  abso- 
lutely free.  It  will  work  for  you, 
as  it  has  worked  for  hundreds  of 
other  painters. 

Write  our  nearest  office  today 
for  full  particulars. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Buffalo  Cincinnati  St.  Louis 

Boston  Chicago  Cleveland  San  Francisco 

John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia 
National  Lead  & Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
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ment.  A basic  wage  determined  by  the 
cost  of  living,  from  the  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  government,  will  provide 
the  former,  and  a percentage  above  the 
basic  wage  will  satisfy  the  latter. 

A Plan  of  Wages 

Using  the  statistics  of  June,  1914, 
with  wages  at  $4  and  the  retail  index 
price  at  100,  along  with  the  index  of 
1920  at  221:  $4  becomes  $8.44.  As 

there  was  a drop  in  June,  1921,  to  145, 
the  $4  wage  of  1914  then  becomes  $5.80. 

In  June,  1914,  the  average  weekly 
wage  in  New  York  State  factories  was 
$12.70;  in  1921,  $25.71.  In  other  words, 
food  prices  had  lowered  from  the  peak 
of  1920  76  per  cent,  whereas  wages 
that  were  $28.71  in  1920  and  $25.71 
in  1921  have  come  down  approximately 
11  per  cent.  Here  we  see  how  thor- 
oughly unbalanced  things  are. 

Objection  is  heard  to  a living  wage, 
as  it  keeps  men  in  a kind  of  involun- 
tary servitude.  This  is  also  a play  of 
words,  for  it  means  nothing  of  the 
sort.  If  a living  or  basic  wage  in  1914 
was  $4,  to  this  would  have  been  added 
10  per  cent.,  making  the  wage  $4.40; 
in  1920,  $9.72;  in  1921,  $6.38.  Put  in 
other  words,  by  this  plan  wages  would 
always  equal  the  cost  of  living,  with 
a certain  percentage  above  it  for  social 
betterment.  Add  to  this  the  increased 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  that 
would  naturally  come  through  the  sav- 
ing of  waste,  and  the  wage  in  reality 
becomes  more. 

The  open  shop  is  undeniably  in  line 
with  the  spirit  that  has  made  us  great, 
but  the  progress  of  time  has  brought 
to  us  new  ways  and  conditions  that  we 
cannot  longer  refuse  to  heed.  We  have 
a population  made  up  of  the  peoples 
of  the  older  countries;  steam  and  elec- 
tricity have  bridged  the  ocean,  and  the 
iron  horse  waits  only  the  roadbed  and 
rails  to  carry  us  farther  into  the  thick- 
est of  forests  and  fields  and  wooded 
mountains — more  fertile,  perhaps,  than 
those  we  know  today. 

We  cherish  the  ways  of  old  and  have 
a reverence  for  the  things  that  have 
served  us  well;  but  as  new  diseases 
call  for  new  remedies,  so  we  must  find 
a new  relationship  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed — a relation- 
ship that  will  lessen  strife  and  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  industrial  work- 
ers, and  at  the  same  time  give  the  larg- 
est measure  of  freedom  to  organized 
capital  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  endeavor. 

Let  the  American  plan  free  industry 
from  strikes  and  lockouts,  that  always 
leave  destruction  and  waste  in  their 
wake.  Let  it  be  truly  American  in 
that  it  means  freedom  of  opportunity, 
and  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
supergovernment  that  has  appropri- 
ated the  right  to  say  wrho  shall  work. 

Industrial  Courts 

To  put  this  in  effect,  let  there  be 
a wage  commission  that  will  fix  the 
wage  in  accordance  with  the  economic 
pressure  of  the  times.  Let  there  be 
industrial  courts,  after  the  fashion  of 
our  district  courts,  with  higher  tri- 
bunals, if  need  be,  for  review.  Labor 
can  ask  no  more  than  what  is  just  and 
fair  and  right,  and  the  employers  can- 
not, if  they  hope  for  co-operation  and 
co-ordination,  withhold  from  the  work- 
ers a living  wage  and  a little  more. 

We  need  not  be  anti-union,  nor  hold 
a brief  for  unionism,  but  let  our  posi- 


tion be  perfectly  plain.  We  are  Ameri- 
cans, and  we  want  our  country  to  go 
on  and  on,  brushing  aside  all  the  in- 
fluences that  promote  strife  and  dis- 
cord; supplanting  in  their  stead  ways 
that  make  for  peace  and  harmony,  a 
contented  and  happy  people,  a per- 
petuation of  American  ideals  and 
American  institutions. 


To  present  the  Michigan  half  of 
the  subject  Mr.  Hess  introduced  E.  Z. 
Kennedy  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  a promi- 
nent master  plumber  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Kennedy  proceeded  to  deliver  a mas- 
terly oration,  brilliant  with  the  clearest 
logic,  and  the  most  forceful  diction. 
This  address  is  featured  in  the  front 
part  of  the  present  number  of  the  Mag- 
azine. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
splendid  address,  his  audience  arose 
en  masse  and  applauded  for  several 
minutes.  On  motion  a rising  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  both  Mr.  Oliver 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  for  their  efforts.  It 
was  further  moved  and  passed  that  a 
copy  of  the  addresses  be  transmitted 
to  Secretary  Davis  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  Washington. 


Seventh  Session 

Friday  Morning , Feb.  10 

At  the  opening  of  the  session, 
Messrs.  Wilhelm  of  Indianapolis  and 
Rising  of  Chicago  expressed  their 
favorable  views  in  respect  to  the 
American  plan  of  employment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  and  Judiciary,  John  Dewar 
of  Pittsburgh  read  a lengthy  report. 
After  reviewing  the  successful  work 
of  the  committee  in  past  years  in  ob- 
taining precise  and  uniform  weights 
and  measures  for  paint  and  similar 
containers,  and  its  efforts  in  behalf 
of  paint  formula  and  paint  labeling 
legislation,  Mr.  Dewar  proceeded  to 
read  the  following  account  of  white 
lead  action  at  the  recent  Geneva  con- 
vention and  the  events  leading  up  to  it: 

Jottings  from  the  Geneva 
Conference 

John  Dewar 

REPORT  in  part  on  the  recent  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  held 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Oct.  25  to  Nov. 
19,  1921;  with  particular  reference  to 
Item  VI.  of  the  agenda  (Prohibition 
of  the  Use  of  White  Lead  in  Paint- 
ing). 

Constitution  and  Authority  of  Con- 
ference.— By  part  XIII.  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  there  is  set  up,  in  addition, 
but  allied  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
an  International  Labor  Organization, 
consisting  of:  1st — A General  Con- 

ference, to  be  held  at  least  once  a year, 
of  representatives  of  the  Members. 
2d — A permanent  Labor  Office. 

Whereas  the  League  of  Nations  has 
a membership  of  53,  there  are  54  na- 
tions who  are  members  of  the  labor 
body,  Germany  having  been  admitted 
to  the  latter,  hut  not  to  the  former. 

Each  nation  is  entitled  to  send  four 
delegates,  two  representing  the  gov- 
ernment, one  the  workers,  and  one  the 
employers.  Each  delegate  is  accom- 
panied by  a number  of  technical  ad- 
visers, and  the  delegate  can  appoint 
ay  one  of  his  advisers  at  any  given 
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stage  to  speak,  act,  or  vote  in  his 
place. 

The  United  States  of  America  not . 
being  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  not  officially  represented, 
therefore  is  not  in  any  manner  what- 
soever bound  by  any  action  of  this 
Conference. 

The  White  Lead  Question. — At  its 
fourth  session  the  Conference  ap- 
pointed a special  commission  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  white  lead 
question.  This  commission  consisted 
of  24  members,  8 representing  Gov- 
ernments, 8 the  workers  of  various 
countries,  and  8 the  employers.  Of 
the  24  members,  5 were  medical  men,  4 
were  operative  painters  (journeymen) 
and  one  only  (Mr.  Butterworth,  of 
Great  Britain)  was  a master  painter. 
The  rest  were  government  officials  and 
representatives  of  manufacturing  in- 
terests. Sir  Kenneth  Goadby  (Great 
Britain)  was  appointed  “reporter”  to 
the  commission,  which  sat  for  four- 
teen days,  and  finally  approved,  by  a 
majority,  a report  favoring  regulations 
in  the  use  of  white  lead.  A minority 
report,  signed  by  ten  dissenting  mem- 
bers, was  also  drafted.  This  minority 
report  expressed  “a  preference  for 
complete  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
white  lead  in  paint,  or,  at  least,  for 
work  performed  in  the  interior  of 
buildings.” 

These  reports  came  before  the  full 
conference  at  its  twenty-first  sitting 
on  Nov.  16,  and  the  subject  was  act- 
ively debated  on  that  and  the  follow- 
ing days.  It  became  evident,  by  the 
twenty-third  session,  that  unless  some 
compromise  could  be  arrived  at,  no 
proposition  of  any  kind  was  likely  to 
receive  the  necessary  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. 

During  that  sitting,  Dr.  Legge  (Brit- 
ish Government)  suggested  an  ad- 
journment to  give  the  commission  an- 
other opportunity  of  reaching  some 
agreement.  He  pointed  out  that  un- 
less that  was  done,  the  whole  of  the 
time  spent  would  have  been  practically 
wasted,  and  that  the  whole  matter 
would  have  to  be  fought  out  again  at 
a later  conference.  He  also  empha- 
sized the  need  for  some  settlement  of 
the  long  drawn  out  controversy.  Im- 
pressed by  these  views,  the  conference 
adjourned,  and  the  commission  at 
once  met  in  another  room. 

Very  quickly  a compromise  was 
agreed  upon,  and  a convention  drafted. 
This  convention  was  submitted  to  the 
closing  session  of  the  full  conference 
on  Nov.  19.  Up  to  this  point,  the 
British  government  delegates,  acting, 
it  is  understood,  on  Cabinet  instruc- 
tions, had  abstained  from  voting. 
When,  at  last,  an  agreed  convention 
was  submitted,  Sir  Montague  Barlow 
(Senior  British  government  delegate) 
announced  that,  in  view  of  the  agree- 
ment now  existing  in  the  conference 
on  this  important  subject,  the  British 
government  would  vote  for  the  con- 
vention. 

Dr.  Legge  made  a speech  which,  ow- 
ing to  its  importance  and  iis  effect  on 
the  final  result,  should  be  given  in 
full : 

“I  want  to  say  a word  in  connection 
with  this  amendment,  because  I do  not 
know  that  it  is  entirely  clear  that  the 
whole  success  of  regulation  in  fac- 
tories has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  able  to  bring  an  external 
influence  to  bear  to  remove  the  dust, 
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which  is  quite  independent  of  the 
worker.  I mean  a fan  creating  an  ex- 
haust draught  to  take  away  the  dust. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  un- 
successful in  regulations  where  we 
have  had  to  rely  on  the  human  agent. 
I am  not  saying,  of  course,  anything 
to  blame  the  worker  in  that,  because 
he  is  too  busy  with  his  work  to  change 
his  methods;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
regulations  he  cannot  be  relied  upon 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  too  busy  with 
his  work,  and  all  success,  therefore, 
has  to  be  gained  by  external  influ- 
ences; and  that  is  why  I am  so  afraid 
that  the  moist  rubbing  down  which 
has  been  generally  advocated,  depend- 
ing as  it  does  on  the  worker,  will  fail. 

“I  want  just  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  accrue  to  the 
master  painters  and  manufacturers 
that  the  subject  of  white  lead  will  be 
buried  forever  and  a day  in  a deep 
grave,  and  the  question  of  lead  poison- 
ing, with  all  its  misrepresentations,  its 
misunderstandings,  its  prejudices,  and 
its  ignorances  will  disappear  entirely. 

“I  say  that,  based  on  twenty-three 
years’  experiences  of  administering 
regulations  in  factories,  we  should  also 
be  free  of  such  figures  as  were  pro- 
duced yesterday  in  all  good  faith  by 
such  a gentleman  as  Mr.  Poulton  (jour- 
neyman), and  believed  in  so  explicitly 
by  Mr.  Gibson  (secretary  of  the  union 
of  workmen).  But  those  figures  are 
unbelievable,  and  we  should  be  free  of 
them,  and  free  from  all  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

“Further,  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry into  the  subject  of  the  respective 
merits  of  white  lead  and  white  zinc 
will  become  of  academic  interest.  The 
disadvantages  of  not  coming  to  some 
agreement  would  be  that  the  agitation 
against  lead  poisoning  will  get 
stronger  and  stronger.  It  will  grow 
like  a snowball,  and  all  its  misrepre- 
sentations and  prejudices  and  ignor- 
ances will  increase  more  and  more. 
May  I move  an  adjournment  for  a 
short  time  to  see  whether  agreement 
cannot  be  arrived  at?”  This  was 
agreed  to. 

The  final  draft  on  reconvening  was 


then  put  to  the  Conference,  with  the 
following  result:— 90  votes  for  rati- 
fication as  against  none  opposing;  ab- 
sentee one. 

What  Convention  Finally  Adopted 

Article  1.  Each  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  ratify- 
ing the  present  convention  undertakes 
to  prohibit,  with  the  exceptions  pro- 
vided in  Article  2,  the  use  of  white 
lead  and  sulphate  of  lead,  and  of  all 
products  containing  these  pigments,  in 
the  internal  painting  of  buildings,  ex- 
cept where  the  use  of  white  lead  or 
sulphate  of  lead  or  products  contain- 
ing these  pigments  is  considered  neces- 
sary for  railway  stations  or  industrial 
establishments  by  the  competent 
authority  after  consultation  with  the 
employers  and  workers’  organizations 
concerned. 

It  shall,  nevertheless,  be  permissible 
to  use  white  pigments  containing  a 
maximum  of  2 per  cent,  of  lead  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  metallic  lead. 

Article  2.  The  provisions  of  Article 
I shall  not  apply  to  artistic  painting  or 
fine  lining. 

The  governments  shall  define  the 
limits  of  such  forms  of  painting,  and 
shall  regulate  the  use  of  white  lead, 
sulphate  of  lead,  and  all  products  con- 
taining these  pigments  for  these  pur- 
poses in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  5,  6 and  7 of  the 
present  convention. 

Article  3.  The  employment  of  males 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  of  all 
females  shall  be  prohibited  in  any 
painting  work  of  an  industrial  charac- 
ter involving  the  use  of  white  lead  or 
sulphate  of  lead,  or  other  products 
containing  the  pigments. 

The  competent  authorities  shall  have 
power,  after  consulting  the  employers’ 
and  workers’  organizations,  to  permit 
the  employment  of  painters’  appren- 
tices in  the  work  prohibited  by  the 
preceding  paragraph,  with  a view  to 
their  education  in  their  trade. 

Article  4.  The  prohibitions  pre- 
scribed in  Articles  1 and  3 shall  come 
into  force  six  years  from  the  date  of 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^y^ 


closure  of  the  third  session  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference. 

Article  5.  Each  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  ratify- 
ing the  present  convention  undertakes 
to  regulate  the  use  of  white  lead,  sul- 
phate of  lead,  and  of  all  products  con- 
taining these  pigments,  in  operations 
for  which  its  use  is  not  prohibited,  on 
the  following  principles: 

Sanitary  Regulations 

I.  (a)  White  lead,  sulphate  of  lead, 
or  products  containing  these  pigments 
shall  not  be  used  in  painting  operations 
except  in  the  form  of  paste  or  paint 
ready  for  use. 

(b)  Measures  shall  be  taken  in  or- 
der to  prevent  danger  arising  from  the 
application  of  paint  in  the  form  of 
spray. 

(c)  Measures  shall  be  taken,  wher- 
ever practicable,  to  prevent  danger 
arising  from  dust  caused  by  dry  rub- 
bing down  and  scraping. 

II.  (a)  Adequate  facilities  shall  be 
provided  to  enable  working  painters 
to  wash  during  and  on  cessation  of 
work. 

(b)  Overalls  shall  be  worn  by  work- 
ing painters  during  the  whole  of  the 
working  period. 

(c)  Suitable  arrangements  shall  be 
made  to  prevent  clothing  put  off  dur- 
ing working  hours  being  soiled  by 
painting  material. 

III.  (a)  Cases  of  lead  poisoning  and 
of  suspected  lead  poisoning  shall  be 
notified,  and  shall  be  subsequently 
verified  by  a medical  man  appointed 
by  the  competent  authority. 

(b)  The  competent  authority  may 
require,  when  necessary,  a medical 
examination  of  workers. 

IV.  Instructions  with  regard  to  the 
special  hygienic  precautions  to  be 
taken  in  the  painting  trade  shall  be 
distributed  to  working  painters. 

Article  6.  The  competent  authority 
shall  take  such  steps  as  it  considers 
necessary  to  insure  the  observance  of 
the  regulation  prescribed  by  virtue  of 
the  foregoing  articles,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  employers’  and  workers’ 
organizations  concerned. 

Article  7.  Statistics  with  regard  to 
lead  poisoning  among  painters  shall  be 
obtained: 

(a)  As  to  morbidity — by  notifica- 
tion and  certification  of  all  cases  of 
lead  poisoning. 

(b)  As  to  mortality — by  method  ap- 
proved by  the  official  statistical  au- 
thority in  each  country. 

Each  member  which  ratifies  this 
convention  agrees  to  bring  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  1 to  7 into  opera- 
tion not  later  than  Jan.  1,  1924,  and  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  these  provisions  effective. 
(That  is,  each  nation  represented  at 
the  Conference  must  ratify  or  reject 
as  above  set  forth.  Six  years  from 
date  of  Conference  must  elapse  before 
these  articles  become  effective.) 

Address  by  Mr.  Butterivorlh 

The  splendid  and  eminently  prac- 
tical address  delivered  before  the  con- 
ference by  James  E.  Butterworth, 
technical  adviser  to  the  British  em- 
ployers’ delegate,  is  well  worth  quot- 
ing, at  least  in  part.  Mr.  Butterworth 
spoke  as  follows: 

“I  have  listened  to  these  discussions 
for  over  a week,  and  would  suggest 
that,  although  the  arguments  and  fig- 
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ures  given  are  often  interesting,  the 
real  question  before  us  is  one  of  prac- 
tical and  technical  experience  and 
opinion. 

“I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
manufacture  of  either  white  lead  or 
substitutes,  and  I am  not  concerned 
about  the  vested  interests  of  any  one. 

I am  concerned  only  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  prohibition  of 
white  lead  is  desirable  in  the  public 
interest. 

“The  case  for  prohibition  was 
opened  a week  ago  by  Mr.  Gibson,  of 
the  English  operatives  (journeymen). 
As  an  English  employer,  I found  this 
statement  of  his  case  most  reasonably 
presented,  but  I dissent  from  it  in 
several  particulars.  He  told  us  that 
there  is  an  effective  substitute  for 
white  lead.  I shall  traverse  that  state- 
ment in  a moment. 

“Mr.  Gibson  also  stated  that  during 
the  war,  substitutes  for  lead  were  used 
in  England,  and  there  was  a decrease 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  lead  poison- 
ing. I submit  that  no  conclusions  can 
be  withdrawn  from  this  statement,  as 
the  number  of  painters  was  largely 
reduced,  many  of  the  men  being  in 
the  army,  and  the  lack  of  painting 
was  only  too  obvious  to  every  one. 

“Mr.  Gibson  states  that  his  main 
ground  is  humanitarian.  The  Eng- 
lish employers  authorize  me  to  say 
that  they  accept  that  same  standard. 
He  holds  that  prohibition  is  the  true 
remedy.  The  master  painters  of  many 
countries  believe  that  lead  poisoning 
can  he  stamped  out  by  other  means, 
and  in  such  a way  as  will  not  injure 
any  industry,  nor  penalize  the  com- 
munity. 

“I  speak  for  the  Federations  of  Mas- 
ter Painters  of  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  representing  over  4,000  em- 
ployers, and  for  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Building  and  Allied  Trades  Em- 
ployers of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  represents  12,000  employers, 
many  of  whom  conduct  painting  opera- 
tions. I also  represent  the  National 
P^ederation  of  Vehicle  Trades  of  Great 
Britain,  employing  40,000  workers,  of 
whom  about  '5,700  use  white  lead  in 
one  form  or  another. 

“I  have  carefully  read  the  question- 
naire and  memorandum  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  International  Labor 
Office,  and  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
them  in  any  detail,  but  would  draw 
your  attention  to  one  statement  con- 
tained therein. 

“On  page  19  we  are  told  that  slightly 
plumbous  zinc  white  (leaded  zinc  con- 
taining about  5 per  cent,  lead)  ‘kills’ 
from  two  to  four  times  more  black  or 
blue  than  white  lead.  Can  you  con- 
ceive anything  more  stupid  than  this? 
Imagine  a variation  in  the  killing 
power  of  a pigment  to  that  extent. 
Whatever  chemists  may  say  as  to  the 
behavior  of  dry  pigment,  I am  con- 
cerned with  the  behavior  of  paints  in 
practice,  and  state  definitely  that  zinc 
oxide  paint  does  not  obscure  so  well 
as  white  lead  paint. 

“The  master  painters  entirely  accept 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Legge  that  the 
main  cause  of  lead  poisoning  in  paint- 
ers is  dust.  The  dust  is  principally 
caused  in  the  process  of  dry  rubbing 
down.  Their  experience  of  substitutes 
has  been  extremely  disappointing.  Be- 
fore the  war  many  employers,  on  their 
own  initiative,  carried  out  most  ex- 
haustive experiments  with  all  kinds 


of  leadless  paint  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  substitutes  for  white  lead. 

“The  master  painters  faithfully  fol- 
lowed the  instructions  as  to  mixing 
and  application  supplied  by  the  mak- 
ers, so  that  the  trials  made  were  in 
every  way  fair,  and  it  is  on  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  these  trials  that 
the  master  painters  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  efficient 
substitute  for  white  lead.  They  are 
not  blind  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
materials  offered  as  substitutes  have 
particular  properties,  which  make 
them  suitable  for  many  purposes,  but 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  substitutes  for 
white  lead,  and  must  be  considered  as 
separate  pigments. 

“When  war  conditions  made  white 
lead  unobtainable,  painters  were  per- 
force compelled  to  use  substitutes  for 
practically  all  purposes,  and  the  still 
larger  experience  then  obtained  con- 
firms their  opinion  that  there  is  no 
efficient  substitute  for  white  lead.  I 
particularly  want  to  make  this  clear 
in  view  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fon- 
taine, who  suggested  that  the  experi- 
ence of  ten  painters  who  had  used  lead- 
less paints  was  worth  more  than  the 
opinion  of  hundreds  who  had  never 
tried  these  substitutes. 

Substitutes  Unsatisfactory 
“The  present  speaker  had  in  stock, 
at  the  outbreak  of  war,  over  five  tons 
of  substitutes.  These  were  used  in  the 
general  practice  of  his  business;  and 
as  a result,  his  clients  in  ordering 
work  to  be  repainted  are  unanimously 
demanding  the  use  of  lead.  It  is  not 
denied  that  substitutes  have  a certain 
limited  utility  for  making  enamels  and 
for  certain  classes  of  interior  work; 
but  in  all  cases,  interior  or  exterior, 
which  are  subjected  to  damp  atmos- 
phere, no  substitute  has  yet  become 
available  that  will  endure  for  anything 
like  the  same  period  as  white  lead. 

“In  industrial  regions  such  as  the 
town  of  Oldham,  in  England,  where 
there  are  between  300  and  400  cotton 
mills,  and  where  each  of  these  con- 
tains from  150  to  500  window  frames; 
where  the  interior  is  subjected  to  a 
steamy  atmosphere,  and  the  outside  to 
the  vagaries  of  a particularly  variable 
climate,  the  use  of  substitutes  has  been 
disastrous. 

“I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
use  and  shall  continue  to  use  white 
zinc  for  the  special  purposes  for  which 
I have  found  it  suitable. 

“I  wish  to  bring  before  your  notice 
the  results  of  experiments  carried  out 
at  Cambridge  University,  England,  by 
master  painters  of  Cambridge  town 
under  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Liveing, 
professor  of  chemistry.  The  particu- 
lar value  of  this  report  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  investigation  is  one  which 
was  independent  of  any  interference 
from  vested  interests.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  the  work  had  been  carried  on  was 
unknown  to  any  one  but  the  master 
painters  and  the  university  authorities 
until  quite  recently.” 

The  report  condensed  is  as  fol- 
lows:— The  Cambridge  test  reports  of 
white  lead,  zinc  oxide,  plumbous  zinc 
white  (leaded  zinc)  and  various  pro- 
prietary leadless  paints,  were  thor- 
oughly analyzed  by  Mr.  Butterworth. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at,  without 
prejudice,  were  that  there  is  no  known 
substitute  for  white  lead  as  a paint 


pigment,  or  in  combination  with  other 
pigments;  white  lead  being  found  in  a 
class  wholly  by  itself  as  a paint  pig- 
ment. 

The  Dallas  Convention 

It  was  learned  early  in  1921  that  the 
executives  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 
of  America  were  on  record  at  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office,  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, as  favoring  the  prohibition  of 
white  lead  in  the  painting  industries. 

Subsequently  at  their  international 
convention  held  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  Sept., 
1921,  the  action  of  the  executives  was 
approved.  The  Dallas  convention  was 
attended  by  some  eight  hundred  dele- 
gates representing  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Mr.  Dewar  being  informed  of  the 
Brotherhood’s  action,  immediately 
journeyed  and  presented  himself  at  the 
Dallas  convention,  requesting  that  he 
be  heard  on  the  subject  of  white  lead. 
The  courtesy  to  address  them  on  this 
subject  was  cheerfully  given.  A syn- 
opsis of  his  speech  is  herewith  pre- 
sented, but  unfortunately  the  action  of 
the  Brotherhood  remained  official  at 
Geneva: 

“The  speaker,  a painter  of  many 
years’  practical  experience,  desires  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  honorable 
body,  now  in  convention  assembled,  to 
a lamentable  condition  existing,  the 
result  of  which  is  a menace  to  the  life 
of  your  profession  as  skilled  artisans 
worthy  of  the  title. 

“There  is  to  convene  next  month 
(October)  in  the  city  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  an  International  Labor 
Conference,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  fifty-three  countries  compris- 
ing the  League  of  Nations.  Our  coun- 
try, the  United  States,  will  not  be  of- 
ficially represented,  by  reason  of  not 
being  a member  of  the  League. 

“This  conference  is  called  to  act  on 
five  questions  or  subjects,  and  five 
only.  One  of  them,  and  occupying  a 
prominent  place  on  the  “agenda”  or 
program  is  the  ‘Prohibition  of  the 
Use  of  White  Lead  in  Painting.’ 

“The  International  Labor  Office  at 
Geneva  publishes  a Daily  Intelligence 
or  magazine,  likewise  a weekly  and 
monthly,  giving  the  news  of  the  office. 
This  Daily  Intelligence,  under  date  of 
Tuesday,  May  10,  1921,  published  in  a 
prominent  place  a statement  that  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers  of  America  are  on 
record  officially  in  their  office  as  favor- 
ing the  prohibition  of  white  lead  in 
painting.  By  whom  and  for  what  pur- 
pose this  was  brought  about  I do  not 
know  at  the  present  time,  so  your 
guess  is  as  good  as  mine,  but  to  say 
the  least  it  is  very  unfortunate. 

“Some  reasons  given  as  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Brotherhood  are:  ‘The 

use  of  white  lead  in  the  painting  in- 
dustry is  a serious  menace  to  the 
health  and  lives  of  painters,  and  its 
use  should  be  prohibited’;  also,  ‘That 
if  the  use  of  white  lead  is  prohibited 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  various 
substitutes  would  be  at  once  per- 
fected.’ An  honest  acknowledgment 
that  there  is  no  present  substitute  for 
white  lead. 

“Let  us  compare  the  healthfulness 
of  our  trade  with  others — say  that  of 
marble  and  stone  cutting,  plastering, 
emery  grinding  of  iron  and  steel,  min- 
ing and  numerous  other  trades.  To  be 
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An  Advertisement 
Written  by  Users  of  the  Presto-0- Paint  Burner 


“It  has  reduced  the  cost  of  removing  paint  about  75%. ” 

“Acetylene  gas  leaves  no  carbon  whereas  the  gasoline  burner  carbon 
sparks  are  as  dangerous  as  the  flame  itself.’’ 

“It  does  not  tire  a man  out— no  weight  to  handle.”  (Total  weight 
only  10  ounces.) 

“It  does  not  require  pre-heating  nor  does  it  clog  up.” 

“We  could  control  the  heat  better  and  work  longer  and  faster.” 

The  Prest-O-Paint  Burner 


is  of  sturdy  construction,  cannot  get  out  of  order  and  is  ready  for  use 
at  any  time  at  a twist  of  the  fingers. 

Prest-O-Lite  Gas  in  small,  readily  portable  tanks  is  obtainable  at 
more  than  22,000  Service  Stations,  where  empty  tanks  may  be 
exchanged  for  full  ones  at  a nominal  charge  for  the  gas  only. 

Call  local  distributor,  or  write  us  for  full  particulars  and  illustrated 
folder. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  CO.,  Inc. 

Small  Tank  Sales  Dept. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  & Carlton  Building,  SO  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
599  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco 
In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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unhealthful,  lead  must  be  taken  into 
the  body  through  the  mouth.  Cleanli- 
ness of  the  person  is  the  solution.  How 
many  cases  of  lead  colic  can  you  re- 
call? One  in  eight  thousand  painters, 
and  then  the  cause  was  neglect  of  the 
person. 

“The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
which  has  for  thirty  years  compiled 
data  on  the  mortality  rate  in  various 
vocations,  lists  painters  as  normal 
risks,  together  with  farm  laborers, 
machinists  and  others  regarding 
which  there  is  no  question  as  to 
healthfulness  of  vocation.  Data  gath- 
ered by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  indicates  that  only  two  per 
cent,  of  all  painters  insured  by  the 
company  have  died  from  lead  colic,  as 
against  two  per  cent,  committing  sui- 
cide. These  two  companies  have  not 
noticed  any  increased  mortality  among 
painters,  but  regard  them  as  normal 
risks.  During  my  business  career  I 
have  employed  thousands  of  painters, 
and  not  one  have  I known  to  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  lead. 

“The  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorat- 
ors, also  the  Canadian  Association,  are 
officially  on  record  in  Geneva  as  op- 
posing the  prohibition  of  white  lead  in 
the  painting  industry.  They  ask  you 
to  go  along  with  them  in  this  opposi- 
tion. 

“Some  paint  manufacturers  claim 
that  two  coats  of  their  product  equals 
three  coats  of  lead.  We  painters  are 
the  judge. 

“Science  is  but  a name  for  knowl- 
edge classified.  Efficiency  is  the  sci- 
ence of  application  of  the  knowledge 
of  knowing  how  to  do  things  well. 
Frequently  in  striving  for  the  best  we 
find  it  harder  to  satisfy  ourselves  than 
it  is  to  satisfy  our  clients. 

“After  giving  much  thought  to  the 
essential  elements  entering  into  a good 
job  of  painting,  how  necessary  that  it 
be  practical  and  scientifically  correct, 
when  we  realize  the  importance  of  its 
requirements,  as  ‘the  average  paint 


coating  is  only  three  one-thousandths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  yet  this  thin 
coating  is  required  to  withstand  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  under- 
lying surface;  abrasion  or  wear  from 
storms  of  dust  and  sand;  rain,  sleet, 
hail,  the  absorbing,  drawing  and  ex- 
panding influences  of  the  summer’s 
sun  and  contraction  from  the  cold  of 
winter.  It  must  have  both  hardness 
to  withstand  to  a reasonable  extent 
this  surface  wear  and  yet  enough  elas- 
ticity to  meet  internal  strain  and  to 
conform  to  changes  in  the  underlying 
surface,  and  it  must  penetrate  and 
cling  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  is 
applied.  It  must  also  retard  and  pre- 
vent from  access  to  the  underlying 
surface  both  the  moisture  and  atmos- 
pheric gases  which  cause  decay.’  And 
if  possessing  the  virtues  of  a good 
paint,  it  must  in  the  course  of  time, 
when  repainting  becomes  necessary, 
present  a suitable  foundation  for  the 
new  paint  coating. 

“The  human  element  enters  largely 
into  the  practice  and  science  of  paint 
application  and  paint  making.  Al- 
though interwoven,  each  has  a distinct 
and  separate  function  to  perform  that 
the  parts  united  may  be  as  one.  Such 
being  the  case,  I maintain  that  these 
two  essential  elements  are:  First,  a 

practical  knowledge  of  paint  applica- 
tion; second,  a paint  fitted  to  perform 
its  function,  that  of  an  armor  plate  in 
addition  to  that  of  a beautifier  in  har- 
mony with  environments  and  em- 
phasizing the  architectural  spirit  of 
the  structure  designed  in  beauty  and 
built  in  truth. 

“The  relationship  of  these  two  prin- 
cipal factors,  application  and  material, 
to  the  finished  product  must  be  con- 
sidered. A good  job  of  painting  is 
relatively  75  per  cent,  man  (that  is, 
efficiency  of  application  and  knowledge 
of  materials)  and  25  per  cent,  ma- 
terial. I might  say  that  the  cost  of 
painting  and  finishing  (excluding 
glass)  of  the  average  home  or  struc- 


ture represents  70  per  cent,  labor  and 
30  per  cent,  material. 

“From  my  many  years’  experience  as 
a painter,  I have  ever  sought  to  keep 
in  the  forefront  as  to  what  were  the 
best  materials  possible  to  produce  good 
and  lasting  results.  Today  I know  that 
my  reputation  as  a painter  has  largely 
been  built  by  the  use  of  white  lead. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me,  for  there 
are  other  pigments  that  occupy  a sub- 
stantial place  in  the  category  of  paint 
pigments;  but  I have  no  hesitancy 
from  my  long  experience,  and  assume 
that  thousands  of  other  painters  will 
agree,  in  proclaiming  to  the  world  that 
there  is  no  one  paint  pigment  known 
today  that  can  take  the  place  of  white 
lead,  and  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
it  in  combination  with  other  pigments. 

“The  use  of  white  lead  as  a paint 
can  be  traced  back  into  time  for  about 
2000  years.  Notwithstanding  it  is 
sought  by  those  concerned  to  destroy 
and  abolish  it  by  one  fell  stroke  and 
drive  it  into  oblivion;  notwithstanding 
its  practical  use  by  practical  painters 
down  the  centuries  to  the  present  day, 
what  do  those  concerned  offer  us  as  a 
replacement?  Let  me  quote  verbatim 
from  the  Daily  Intelligence  of  May  10, 
1921:  ‘If  the  use  of  white  lead  is  pro- 
hibited, there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  various  substitutes  would  be  at 
once  perfected.’  So  speaks  the  Brother- 
hood officially. 

“What  does  this  prohibition  mean  to 
you,  Mr.  Journeyman  Painter?  Let 
us  see.  The  requisites  of  a skilled 
painter  worthy  of  the  name  are,  that 
he  be  able  to  mix  his  paints  to  any 
required  color  or  shade,  and  essen- 
tially that  he  possesses  the  knowledge 
to  mix  his  paints  so  they  will  meet 
the  necessary  requirements  of  the 
foundation  or  surface  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied,  and  that  he  be 
skilled  in  the  practical  application  of 
his  paints. 

“Mr.  Painter,  mark  this  well!  With 
the  prohibition  of  white  lead,  you  will 
lose  about  half  of  your  present  essen- 
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tial  knowledge  as  a skilled  artisan. 
The  result  will  be  ‘prepared  paints’  of 
which  you  will  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing, and  you  will  as  a natural  conse- 
quence become  simply  a brush  hand 
or  perhaps  a sprayer. 

“How  can  this  all  be  avoided  so  that 
you,  Mr.  Painter,  may  be  enabled  to  re- 
tain your  identity  and  that  the  virtues 
of  white  lead  be  not  smirched  by 
whomsoever  it  may  be? 

“Have  your  convention  in  session  at 
onCe  pass  a strong  resolution  recalling 
the  attitude  of  your  National  Brother- 
hood now  on  record  at  Geneva  as 
favoring  the  prohibition  of  white  lead; 
also  go  on  record  as  practical  painters 
condemning  the  proposed  prohibition 
of  white  lead.  Instruct  your  secretary 
to  immediately  send  a copy  of  your 
resolution  to  the  International  Labor 
Office  in  care  of  the  secretary,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  I will  ask  you  to  do  this 
at  once,  solicitous  that  you  may  per- 
petuate your  just  claims  as  skilled 
artisans,  and  keep  intact  the  proven 
worth  of  white  lead  as  a paint.’’ 


Mr.  Dewar's  report  was  received 
with  a rising  vote  of  thanks. 

Financial  Report 

Secretary  McGhan  reported  on  the 
financial  condition  of  the  association, 
as  follows:  Balance  on  hand  at  the 

1921  convention,  $9,050;  receipts  dur- 
ing the  year,  $8,846;  disbursements, 
$9,653,  leaving  a total  on  hand  of 
$8,233,  plus  $3,528  in  the  reserve  fund, 
or  a grand  total  of  $11,760. 

Joel  Kennedy  reported  that  the 
Auditing  Committee  had  found  the 
Secretary’s  books  fully  complete  and 
correct. 

From  the  Resolutions  Committee 

Chairman  Hughes  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  reported  favorably  on  the 
following: 

“Add  to  Article  V.,  section  1,  the 
following  clause:  ‘Per  capita  shall  be 


paid  to  the  International  association 
on  associate  members  the  same  as  act- 
ive members.’  ’’ 

This  proposal  led  to  considerable 
discussion.  The  Chair  had  ruled  the 
day  before,  that  according  to  the  con- 
stitution associate  members  are  not 
entitled  to  vote  at  conventions. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  contended  that  to 
charge  a tax  on  associate  members, 
but  without  allowing  them  a vote,  was 
the  same  intolerable  condition  of  “tax- 
ation without  representation”  which 
had  helped  to  precipitate  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Mr.  Udall  pointed  out  that  the  State 
associations  do  not  give  their  associate 
members  a vote. 

President  Phinnemore  expressed  his 
strong  disapproval  of  permitting  the 
associate  members  to  vote  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  master  painters.  Mr.  Wil- 
helm also  opposed  giving  them  the 
vote. 

Secretary  Michael  of  the  Iowa-Ne- 
braska  association  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  his  association  had  paid 
per  capita  on  its  associate  members 
for  two  years,  without  voting  them, 
however. 

Messrs.  Stolte  and  Jocelyn  believed 
that  if  the  State  associations  collected 
dues  from  the  associates,  the  Interna- 
tional had  a right  to  charge  per  capita 
against  them. 

On  a call  for  a vote,  the  proposition 
to  charge  per  capita  tax  by  the  Inter- 
national on  associate  members  was 
defeated. 

The  report  from  the  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Insurance  and  Credits  was 
read  by  its  chairman,  Edward  C. 
Beck,  as  follows: 

Report  of  Insurance 

and  Credits  Committee 

\/OUR  COMMITTEE  on  Insurance 
and  Credits  begs  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report  and  .recommenda- 
tions: 

We  have  made  a careful  survey  of 


compensation  insurance,  also  liability 
and  automobile  insurance.  Other  forms 
of  insurance,  such  as  fire,  we  cannot 
report  on,  but  it  will  follow  in  conse- 
quence of  the  others.  Compensation 
and  liability  are  the  important  items 
in  the  every-day  affairs  of  our  mem- 
bers. 

The  principal  object  in  view  was  to 
determine  how  to  obtain  satisfactory 
insurance  for  the  members  of  our  as- 
sociation and  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  which  must  include 
strength,  reliability,  competency,  ser- 
vice and  safety  of  the  carrier. 

There  are  five  different  classes  of 
companies  writing  compensation  and 
liability  insurance: 

First.  The  old  line  “conference” 
stock  companies.  This  class  com- 
prises the  principal  stock  companies, 
about  a dozen  in  number,  viz:  Aetna 

Life  Insurance  Co.,  Employers’  Lia- 
bility Assurance  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Fidelity 
and  Casualty  Co.,  Globe  Indemnity 
Co.,  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity 
Co.,  London  Guarantee  and  Accident 
Co.,  Maryland  Casualty  Co.,  Ocean  Ac- 
cident and  Guarantee  Corp.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Indemnity  Co.,  Standard  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Co.,  Travelers’  Insur- 
ance Co.,  U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaran- 
tee Co. 

These  and  a large  number  of  smaller 
companies  all  have  sufficient  financial 
strength  to  carry  out  their  contracts. 
The  most  of  them  give  fairly  satisfac- 
tory service,  but  all  of  them  charge  too 
much  money.  When  wages  went  up 
they  collected  premiums  on  all  that 
the  payroll  called  for,  and  gave  noth- 
ing back.  Their  losses  went  below 
normal,  consequently  their  profits 
piled  up  beyond  belief.  Things  have 
been  coming  so  easy  that  they  will  not 
do  anything  toward  a reduction  in 
rates. 

Second.  The  old  line  “non-confer- 
ence” stock  companies.  They  operate 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  conference 
stock  companies,  except  that  they  do 
not  always  adhere  to  manual  rates. 
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There  are  only  a few  of  them,  and 
most  of  them  are  small. 

Third.  The  “mutual”  companies. 
These  do  not  pay  commissions  to 
agents,  and  generally  operate  on  an 
expense  ratio  of  about  15  per  cent., 
against  40  per  cent,  for  the  average 
of  stock  companies.  They  generally 
charge  manual  rates,  and  several  are 
doing  a prosperous  business,  and  pay 
about  30  per  cent,  dividend  (though  in 
States  where  the  minimum  compensa- 
tion rates  are  fixed  by  law  they  charge 
5 or  10  per  cent,  above  the  manual). 
The  return  dividend  then  only 
amounts  to  20*per  cent. 

Mutual  insurance  is  open  to  assess- 
ment, should  the  losses  be  abnormal; 
but  where  a company  has  been  in 
operation  ten  or  more  years,  and  has 
accumulated  a half  million  dollar  sur- 
plus, the  chance  of  assessment  is  re- 
mote. Of  course,  the  management 
must  continue  to  be  satisfactory  at  all 
times.  There  are  few  who  write  in- 
surance for  the  building  trades,  but 
we  felt  that  more  could  be  induced  to 
write  this  class  if  there  was  sufficient 
and  desirable  business  to  warrant. 

Fourth.  The  companies  called  “the 
reciprocals,”  which  generally  operate 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  mutuals. 
From  the  information  we  could  gather, 
the  reciprocals  are  not  regarded  in  any 
way  better  than  the  mutuals.  As  a 
rule,  they  charge  manual  rates  and 
pay  about  20  per  cent,  dividend  to 
policy  holders.  Therefore,  as  between 
the  two,  mutual  and  reciprocal,  the 
mutuals  are  the  most  favorable. 

Fifth.  The  “co-operative”  stock  com- 
panies. This  kind  of  company  com- 
bines all  the  advantages  of  stock  com- 
pany insurance  and  of  mutual  insur- 
ance, without  the  disadvantages  of 
either.  There  are  only  a few  of  them, 
but  with  the  changes  in  business  ac- 
tivities, and  the  reconstruction  period 
we  are  passing  through,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  their  becoming  more 
numerous  and  prominent.  The  old 
line  companies  and  the  mutuals  will 


soon  begin  to  realize  that  the  insuring 
public  is  looking  after  their  interests 
better,  and  this  in  time  will  have  a 
leveling  effect  for  better  and  lower 
rates. 

The  main  defect  in  compensation 
and  liability  insurance  is  that  the 
smaller  premiums  (and  they  are  in  the 
majority)  are  not  considered  when 
rates  are  being  constructed. 

The  compensation  rates  for  painting 
in  the  United  States,  at  least,  are  much 
too  high.  We  have  ample  proof  of  this 
by  the  experience  of  the  Builders  & 
Manufacturers  Casualty  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, which  saved  their  policy  holders 
58  per  cent,  last  year. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  painters  insured 
in  a group,  had  their  rates  reduced 
one-half,  and  now  are  saving  about  18 
per  cent,  more  on  top  of  that.  In  Con- 
necticut, the  painters  have  insured  in 
a group  and  are  saving  40  per  cent. 

Evidence  of  this  sort  is  conclusive 
and  positive.  The  same  benefit  and 
profit  can  be  enjoyed  by  every  mem- 
ber of  our  International,  if  they  will 
unite  and  act  as  a unit  in  their  vari- 
ous States,  and  they  Should  proceed 
at  once. 

It  will  take  at  least  a year  after 
formation  of  groups  before  any  bene- 
ficial results  can  be  obtained.  The  pos- 
sibilities are  considerable.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  insurance  question  is 
enormous,  and  is  very  profitable  to  any 
group  who  take  advantage  of  the  pos- 
sibilities. Every  member  of  this  as- 
sociation would  save  one-half  of  his 
compensation  at  present  rates  with  a 
competent  managing  head. 

What  Might  Be  Saved 

We  could  recommend  that  a com- 
petent insurance  man  be  employed  to 
take  charge  for  the  International  As- 
sociation, and  put  the  affair  on  a work- 
ing basis  quickly.  The  drawback  is 
expense.  The  initial  cost  would  be 
about  $10,000.  No  committee  that  you 
can  appoint  from  among  your  mem- 
bers is  competent  enough  or  can  give 


enough  time  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
quick  conclusion. 

A competent  manager  would  save  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars  a year  for 
the  members  of  this  association,  inside 
of  three  years,  and  that  figure  is  con- 
servative. It  would  probably  be  nearer 
half  a million;  and  if  you  add  to  this 
the  influence  toward  increase  of  mem- 
bership, the  saving  would  unquestion- 
ably be  considerably  more.  These  fig- 
ures may  stagger,  but  when  pro-ratioed 
it  means  only  $50  to  $100  per  member 
per  year. 

This  method  of  procedure  is  not 
practical  at  this  time.  Therefore  an- 
other course  is  open,  which  will  have 
the  same  results,  but  will  take  more 
time  to  develop,  and  will  depend 
wholly  upon  the  activity  of  the  several 
State  associations. 

We  have  shown  you  the  merits  of 
the  various  classes  of  insurance  com- 
panies. The  co-operative  stock  com- 
pany has  the  advantage  over  all  the 
others.  There  is  only  one  of  these 
that  is  available  for  our  purpose  at 
the  present  time. 

Manufacturers  Liability  Company 

The  Manufacturers  Liability  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  Jersey  has  been  in  busi- 
ness over  ten  years.  They  pay  no 
commissions  to  agents,  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent.  Their  expense  ratio 
is  less  than  15  per  cent.,  therefore  they 
can  return  25  per  cent.,  or  more,  and 
still  have  the  same  amount  left  to  pay 
losses  that  the  other  companies  have. 

On  every  occasion  when  this  coim 
pany  was  examined  by  the  Insurance 
Department,  the  reports  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.  We  believe  they 
have  sufficient  financial  strength,  sta- 
bility and  ability  to  perform  their 
obligations,  also  give  the  best  of 
service. 

They  have  a capital  stock  of  $500,- 
000,  a surplus  of  $445,000,  and  a sur- 
plus and  reserves  as  to  policy  holders 
of  $3,000,000.  They  have  about  18,000 
policy  holders,  including  some  of  the 
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largest,  and  have  recently  taken  on 
one  association  with  23,000  members 
and  another  with  18,000  members. 
They  have  written  over  $10,000,000  in 
premiums,  and  have  over  $3,000,000  net 
premium  income  in  one  year.  They 
have  paid  dividends  amounting  to 
$500,000,  and  carry  a reserve  for  divi- 
dend of  over  $200,000. 

Their  policy  is  to  give  insurance  at 
the  lowest  cost  compatible  with  safety 
and  good  service,  and  to  give  service 
rather  than  to  make  money  for  them- 
selves. 

There  are  many  more  good  qualifi- 
cations regarding  this  specific  com- 
pany that  we  could  report  on.  On  lia- 
bility they  will  give  25  per  cent,  re- 
duction on  the  premiums,  and  on 
automobile  insurance  about  20  per 
cent.,  with  profit-sharing  dividend. 
We  feel  safe  in  recommending  this 
company  to  our  members. 

Recommendations 

"We  further  recommend  that  the 
chairman  of  insurance  be  an  efficient 
person  who  can  devote  the  time  nec- 
essary to  it,  and  be  centrally  located. 
That  a committee  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  or  manager  for  each  State 
association  (or  at  the  option  of  each 
State  association),  the  chairman  to 
look  after  the  interest  of  members-at- 
large  where  they  do  not  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  or  zone  of  any  State. 

That  a meeting  be  promptly  called 
by  these  State  committees  to  vote 
upon  the  question  whether  they  will 
place  their  insurance  as  a group  or  a 
unit  in  some  one  company  which  can 
be  selected  or  named  by  the  chairman 
at  the  option  of  each  State. 

That  if  the  various  States  vote  in 
the  affirmative,  notice  be  sent 
promptly  to  the  chairman,  who  will 
ascertain  facts  as  to  rates  and  serv- 
ice from  the  company  selected. 

That  when  the  business  is  placed, 
the  members  of  each  State  co-operate 
with  each  other  and  the  company,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  losses  to  a minimum, 
which  results  in  larger  dividends. 

That  the  chairman  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  all  sections,  and  receive 
from  the  various  States  a review  of 
their  experience  each  year,  to  the  end 
that  ultimately  the  members  will  get 
the  best  rates  and  service  possible, 
and  with  the  possibility  of  organizing 
their  own  International  Associated 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Lia- 
bility Insurance  Co. 

Credits 

On  credits  we  have  no  recommenda- 
tions to  make  at  this  time.  Market 
conditions  will  not  permit.  Co-opera- 
tive buying  can  be  utilized  with  con- 
siderable saving  to  members  in  any 
specified  locality. 

A report  was  made  by  your  com- 
mittee at  the  International  Executive 
Board  meeting  held  in  Chicago  last 
August.  The  recommendations  made 
at  that  meeting  could  not  be  indorsed 
for  lack  of  authority.  If  the  Execu- 
tive Board  could  be  given  more  power 
to  act  on  matters  that  need  immediate 
or  quick  action,  we  believe  it  would 
be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  the  whole 
membership. 

However,  the  Committee  on  Insur- 
ance in  my  State  (Massachusetts) 
acted  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
International  Insurance  Committee, 
and  have  50  of  their  members  now  en- 


rolled in  the  group  plan;  and  we  be- 
lieve the  entire  membership  will  come 
into  the  plan  before  another  year  has 
passed. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  State  Soci- 
ety of  Massachusetts  has  added  a 
death  benefit  for  its  members,  which 
becomes  operative  from  the  date  of 
our  last  convention,  when  passed  on 
by  our  Executive  Board. 

The  beneficiaries  of  each  member 
will  be  entitled  to  $100  at  death,  and 
the  probability  is  that  this  will  be  in- 
creased to  $200  after  three  years’ 
operation,  with  a further  possibility  of 
increasing  the  benefit  to  $250  after  it 
has  been  in  operation  six  years. 

It  is  possible  for  all  the  State  asso- 
ciations to  inaugurate  plans  on  sim- 
ilar lines.  It  is  one  more  incentive 
toward  membership. 

E.  C.  BECK,  JOEL  KENNEDY,  O. 
S.  JONES,  WILLIAM  E.  WALL. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
surance and  Credits  was  received  by 
the  convention,  with  the  provision  that 
its  recommendations  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  Grimmer  told  about  the  high 
rates  paid  by  the  New  York  painters 
and  decorators,  and  urged  the  mem- 
bers to  get  together  on  some  form  of 
co-operative  insurance. 

C.  E.  Michael  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Material  and  Labor.  At- 
tention was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturers  had  substantially  re- 
duced the  prices  of  paint  materials  and 
wall  coverings  during  the  year  past. 
It  was  suggested  that  information  on 
substitute  materials  for  white  lead  be 
gathered,  in  case  prohibition  of  the 
latter  became  effective.  The  local  as- 
sociations were  also  urged  to  send  in- 
formation on  labor  conditions  to  the 
office  of  the  general  secretary  so  that 
this  information  might,  be  dissemi- 
nated. 

Secretary  McGhan  announced  that 
the  total  registration  for  the  conven- 
tion was  481,  consisting  of  373  men 
and  108  women.  The  banquet  on  the 
night  before  had  been  attended  by  363. 


Eighth  Session 

Friday  Afternoon,  Feb.  10 

This  session  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  election  and  installation  of  officers 
and  selecting  the  next  convention 
place. 

The  first  to  be  disposed  of  was  the 
city  where  the  1923  convention  shall 
be  held.  Invitations  were  read  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Omaha, 
the  local  Master  Painters’  Association 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Buffalo, 
a number  of  hotels  at  Atlantic  City, 
and  others. 

Toronto  in  1923 

With  the  call  for  nominations,  Fred 
C.  Glunz  of  Buffalo  presented  the  in- 
vitation of  his  city,  which  was  later 
withdrawn  in  favor  of  Atlantic  City. 

The  claims  for  Atlantic  City  were 
eloquently  set  forth  by  Frank  M. 
Schulz  of  Newark  and  A.  J.  Rosenthal 
of  New  York. 

Toronto  was  put  in  nomination  by 
Past  President  Stewart  N.  Hughes  in 
a fitting  manner,  who  offered  in  evi- 
dence a beautifully  engraved  and 
framed  invitation  from  the  Toronto 
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and  Canadian  associations.  He  then 
lined  up  in  front  of  the  platform  the 
delegates  and  their  ladies  from  the  Do- 
minion, about  thirty-five  strong.  Presi- 
dent Brooks  of  the  Canadian  associa- 
tion read  cordial  letters  from  the 
mayor  of  Toronto  and  the  presidents 
of  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Lions 
clubs,  and  Mrs.  Weston  recited  in  a 
rich  and  vibrant  voice  a poem  extoll- 
ing the  merits  of  Toronto. 

Messrs.  Butler  and  Egdorf  seconded 
the  selection  of  Toronto. 

The  result  of  the  voting,  as  an- 
nounced by  Tellers  Butler  and  Fowler, 
was  1,S33  for  Toronto  and  1,376  for  At- 
lantic City. 

Kennedy  Chosen  President 

Three  gentlemen  were  placed  in  nom- 
ination for  the  office  of  president. 

Vice-President  John  W.  Lane  was 
named  by  Frank  Hartman  of  Louis- 
ville and  the  Missouri-Kansas  asso- 
ciation. 

President  Phinnemore  was  offered 
for  re-election  by  William  E.  Wall  and 
John  Dewar.  Mr.  Phinnemore  replied 
that  the  honor  was  unexpected  and  un- 
sought, but  placed  himself  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  association. 

Joel  Kennedy  of  Cleveland  was  put 
in  nomination  by  Fred  Dupke  of  Be- 
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loit,  Conrad  Krause  of  Cleveland  and 
Carl  Dabelstein  of  New  York. 

Messrs.  Grimmer,  Hess  and  Metzgar 
were  appointed  tellers,  and  the  ballot- 
ing proceeded.  The  final  vote  showed 
572  ballots  for  Lane,  891  for  Phinne- 
more  and  1,884  for  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  accordingly  pro- 
claimed the  choice  of  the  association 
to  be  its  chief  officer  in  1922.  On  mo- 
tion of  Messrs.  Dewar  and  Lane,  his 
election  was  made  unanimous. 

Rubins  for  Vice-President 

John  W.  Lane  of  St.  Louis,  John  P. 
Rising  of  Chicago  and  H.  W.  Rubins 
of  Minneapolis  were  named  for  the 
office  of  vice-president.  Mr.  Lane  with- 
drew, and  a ballot  was  taken  for  the 
other  candidates,  which  resulted  in  686 
votes  for  Mr.  Rising  and  2,783  votes 
for  I'll-.  Rubins.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Langston,  the  latter’s  election  was 
made  unanimous. 

When  nominations  for  secretary- 
treasurer  were  called  for,  half  a dozen 
men  rose  to  propose  the  present  in- 
cumbent, A.  H.  McGhan  of  Washing- 
ton. The  nominations  were  promptly 
closed,  and  Mr.  McGhan’s  election  fol- 
lowed by  acclamation. 

Selections  for  the  Executive  Board 
came  next,  and  the  results  are  shown 
in  the  box  on  this  page. 

Mrs.  Ohaus,  the  efficient  secretary  of 
the  local  Ladies’  Auxiliary,  was  es- 
corted to  the  rostrum.  She  assured 
the  delegates  and  other  visitors  of  the 
enjoyment  they  had  derived  from  their 
presence.  The  committee  had  followed 
the  plan  of  trying  to  please  the  ladies, 
for  what  satisfied  them  would  satisfy 
the  men.  She  gave  particular  credit  to 
Messrs.  Smithers  and  Winters  of  the 
Kansas  City  association  for  whatever 
success  had  been  achieved.  Mrs.  Ohaus 
was  applauded  heartily. 

The  thanks  of  the  convention  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Woodmansee  for  the  ef- 
ficient manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  registration  table,  as  he  had 
previously  done  for  the  past  decade. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  for 
the  local  association  and  Ladies’  Aux- 
iliary, the  Toreadors,  and  the  press. 

Retiring  President  Pliinnemore 
voiced  his  appreciation  for  the  atten- 
tion and  respect  which  had  been  ac- 
corded the  chair  during  the  sessions. 
He  had  practically  left  a sick  bed  to 
come  to  Kansas  City,  but  he  could 
truly  say  he  was  feeling  better  than 
when  he  started.  He  gave  the  ladies 
of  Kansas  City  a special  invitation  to 
come  to  Toronto  next  year. 

Three  rousing  cheers  and  a tiger 
were  called  for  and  given  to  Mr.  Phin- 
nemore. 

With  Past  President  Wall  acting  as 
installing  officer,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Butler  and  F.  M.  Michael  as  marshals, 
the  new  officers  were  decorated  with 
their  badges  of  office  and  introduced  to 
the  members.  The  Thirty-Eighth  An- 
nual Convention  was  thereupon  de- 
clared at  an  end. 


Entertainment 

Lender  the  capable  direction  of  the 
Ladies’  Auxuliary  of  the  Kansas  City 
Convention  Committee,  headed  by 
Mrs.  George  Bennett,  chairman,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Ohaus,  secretary,  the  com- 
fort and  entertainment  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  visiting  dele- 


Real Canadian  Welcome  Awaits  Master  Painters 
at  Toronto  Convention  in  1923 

1C|  AY  I BEG  sufficient  space  in  your  splendid  Magazine  to  sincerely 
thank  all  our  friends  who  so  generously  supported  us  at  Kansas  City 
in  the  matter  of  our  invitation  to  hold  the  next  International  Convention  at 
Toronto? 

The  competition  between  Atlantic  City  and  Toronto  was  so  keenly  and 
pleasantly  contested  that  had  the  verdict  been  other  than  it  was,  we  should 
have  been  the  first  to  make  the  Atlantic  City  choice  unanimous.  That  To- 
ronto eventually  won  out  is  a tribute  to  the  good  friends  who  so  loyally 
rallied  around  us. 

We,  on  our  part,  are  so  grateful  for  our  victory  that  we  are  already  at 
work  on  our  plans  for  their  edification  and  enjoyment  when  they  visit  us  in 
1923.  All  who  come  to  the  next  International  Convention  may  rest  assured 
that  we  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  their  comfort  and  pleasure  during 
their  stay  on  British  soil. 

Come  one,  come  all — a real  Canadian  welcome  awaits  you!  And  with 
the  Union  Jack  again  entwined  with  “Old  Glory,”  we  hope  to  add  yet 
another  chapter  to  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two  great  nations. 

WILLIAM  PARIS, 

President  Toronto  Master  Painters  Association. 


gates  were  well  provided  for,  from  the 
moment  of  their  arrival  until  the 
time  of  their  departure. 

As  promised  in  advance,  delightful 
luncheons,  charming  afternoon  affairs 
and  drives  about  the  city,  games  and 
parties,  kept  the  fair  visitors  in  a 
whirl  of  pleasurable  excitement. 

As  is  customary,  the  chief  events 
participated  in  by  the  masculine  ele- 
ment came  on  the  first  three  nights  of 
the  convention  days. 

On  Tuesday  evening  was  celebrated 
the  reception  to  the  President,  fol- 
lowed by  dancing  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Muehlebach. 

On  Wednesday,  Toreadors’  Night, 
the  organization  of  the  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Association 
were  the  hosts,  and  fully  lived  up  to 
their  reputation  for  providing  a pro- 
gram of  thorough  enjoyment.  After 
the  gentlemen  and  their  ladies  in  at- 
tendance at  the  convention — and  there 
were  very  few  missing — had  enjoyed 
a first-class  vaudeville  show  at  the 
local  Orpheum  Theatre,  they  returned 
to  the  headquarters  hotel.  There  an 
elaborate  buffet  supper  of  salads  and 
sandwiches  and  ice  cream,  with  ap- 
propriate liquid  refreshments,  was 
served,  which  was  followed  by  dancing 
to  the  strains  of  a jazz  orchestra  until 
a late  hour. 

Thursday  evening  was  reserved  for 
the  Annual  Banquet,  of  which  the 
outstanding  feature  was  the  vaudeville 
de  luxe  program,  arranged  and  di- 
rected by  Alexander  B.  (“Sandy”) 
Sinclair.  While  the  various  courses 
were  being  served,  a succession  of 
singers  and  dancers  and  other  artists 
appeared  in  the  dining  hall.  That  the 
quality  of  their  offerings  was  appre- 
ciated by  the  four  hundred  diners  was 
attested  by  the  volume  of  applause 
which  they  received.  The  background 
of  melody  and  color  was  provided  by 
Sinclair’s  Harmony  Maids  Orchestra. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  menu,  a thou- 
sand or  more  toy  balloons  were  re- 
leased from  the  roof  of  the  banquet 
hall,  and  a scene  of  beauty  and  anima- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


tion  followed  as  the  diners  kept  the 
elusive  spheres  in  motion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  menu,  John 
P.  Rising,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Contracting  Painters’  Association, 

took  charge  of  the  speechmaking,  as 
toastmaster.  After  Past  President 

Wall  had  asked  a blessing,  President 
Downing  of  the  local  master  painters’ 
association  extended  greetings. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  called 
on,  and  spoke  on  the  subjects  indi- 
cated: President  Phinnemore  of  To- 

ronto, on  “Patriotism”;  Past  President 
Dupke  of  Wisconsin,  on  “Association 
Reminiscences”;  Past  President  De- 
war  of  Pittsburgh,  “The  Dignity  of 
Our  Profession”;  Robert  D.  Sullivan 
of  Chicago,  on  “Organization”;  General 
Secretary  McGhan,  on  “The  Trade 
Schools,”  and  Former  Mayor  H.  A. 
Berkeley  of  Kansas  'City,  on  “The 
Glories  of  Our  City. 


Secretary  Martin  Attends 

An  interested  visitor  at  the  Inter- 
national Master  Painters’  convention  at 
Kansas  City  was  E.  E.  Martin,  secre- 
tary of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association.  Mr.  Martin’s 
headquarters  are  in  Room  19  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Building  in  Kansas  City, 
with  which  road  he  is  connected. 

Speaking  of  general  painting  pros- 
pects in  that  part  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Martin  stated  there  is  an  improved  out- 
look for  the  present  year.  The  West- 
ern railroads  of  the  country,  however, 
are  doing  very  little  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving their  maintenance  equipment, 
including  painting,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  the  necessary  funds. 


“Sandy  the  Great” 

Never  were  the  delegates  more 
prompt  at  assembling  in  the  morning, 
at  any  master  painters  convention, 
than  at  the  one  in  Kansas  City.  Chief 
credit  must  be  handed  to  Alex  B.  Sin- 
clair, song  leader  unrivaled,  who  had 
’em  all  harmonizing  with  unction  be- 
fore the  winkers  were  fairly  out  of 
their  eyes.  More  power  to  you,  Sandy! 
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Save  the  Surface 
Use  Moore  Paint 

Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 

Paints,  Varnishes, Mure  sco 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
ST.  LOULS  CARTERET  TORONTO 
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Manufacturers’  Exhibits  at  the  Convention 
Attract  Much  Attention 


TV  TOST  of  the  fourth,  and  part  of  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Muehlebach 
Hotel,  which  was  the  headquarters  for 
the  1922  International  Convention  of 
the  Master  Painters  at  Kansas  City  in 
February,  was  occupied  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Members,  where  they  welcomed 
their  friends  and  other  visitors  to  the 
convention. 

A majority  of  the  firms  who  were 
represented  made  attractive  display 
of  their  products,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
representatives  in  attendance  ex- 
pressed gratification  at  the  numbers 
who  called  at  the  rooms  during  the 
four  days  of  the  convention.  We  give 
here  the  names,  representatives  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  displays  made 
by  many  of  the  firms: 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York 
and  other  large  cities. — Formidably 
represented  by  Chief  Chemist  Dr.  Gus- 
tav W.  Thompson,  Sales  Manager  H. 
G.  Sidford,  Advertising  Manager  O.  C. 
Ham,  R.  L.  Hallett,  M.  Rea  Paul,  Dan 
Costello,  R.  B.  Wallace,  William  John- 
son, .Tack  Isham,  Charles  Haas,  W.  K. 
Grant  and  George  Bennett.  Visitors  to 
the  reception  rooms  of  the  company 
were  presented  with  handsome  Dutch 
Boy  key  chains. 

HANLON  & GOODMAN  CO.,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. — The  merits  of  the 
Hanlon  & Goodman  line  of  brushes  for 
all  paint  and  kindred  purposes  were 
expounded  by  popular  William  A.  Rob- 
ertson of  New  York  and  the  United 
States,  E.  B.  Wright  and  W.  H.  Earl. 
Handsome  and  valuable  shaving 
brushes  were  presented  as  substantial 
evidence  of  quality  of  Hanlon-Goodman 
brushes. 

HILO  VARNISH  CORPORATION, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Worthily  represented 
by  A1  G.  Schumann,  of  the  company, 
who  impressed  visitors  with  a display 
of  Molmanite  and  other  finishes  on 
foreign  and  domestic  woods.  Mr.  Schu- 
mann presented  callers  with  adjus- 
table ash  trays  and  pin  trays  and  Hilo 
lead  pencils. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Among  the  repre- 
sentatives on  hand  from  this  company 
were  Alfred  C.  Rapp,  who  took  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  convention  proceed- 
ings; H.  E.  Stephens,  D.  F.  F.  Hart- 
well and  John  Wisweski.  Visitors  re- 
ceived a cordial  welcome,  and  went 
away  impressed  with  the  virtues  of 
Velumina,  the  oil  flat  wall  paint,  and 
Banzai  enamel,  the  interior  decoration 
of  distinction. 

NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  CO.,  New 
York. — Ably  represented  by  W..  Homer 
Hendricks,  sales  engineer,  whose  ad- 
dress read  before  the  convention  on 
zinc  oxide  evoked  favorable  comment; 
Advertising  Manager  C.  A.  Stedman 
and  Sam  T.  Ballinger.  Panels  show- 
ing the  hiding  power,  durability,  gloss, 
spreading  capacity  and  other  advan- 
tages of  zinc  paint  were  on  display. 
Visitors  were  handed  sample  cans  of 
pure  zinc  paste. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  & SON,  Racine, 
Wis. — This  well-known  and  fast  ex- 
panding firm  was  represented  by  Pro- 
duction Manager  P.  W.  Wehrle  of  Ra- 


cine, George  E.  Thompson  of  Omaha, 
and  C.  R.  Simon  of  Kansas  City.  Mr. 
Wehrle  stated  that  conditions  were 
ideal  in  every  respect  for  their  exhibit 
at  the  convention.  Calls  were  made  at 
the  S.  C.  Johnson  rooms  by  a major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional association  in  attendance.  From 
the  standpoint  of  introducing  their 
new  materials  to  the  trade,  Mr.  Wehrle 
felt  they  had  cashed  in  100  per  cent, 
on  their  wonderful  opportunity.  Sou- 
venirs: Instruction  books  on  the 

proper  use  of  wood  finishes. 

JAMES  B.  SIPE  & CO.,  Bridgeville, 
Pa. — Had  such  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives as  Vice-President  R.  E.  Rog- 
ers, General  Sales  Manager  A.  B.  Ham- 
ilton and  B.  W.  Rickart  of  the  St. 
Louis  district.  The  company  displayed 
panels  representing  exposure  tests  of 
various  paints,  showing  that  when  the 
linseed  oil  in  paints  is  reinforced  with 
Sipe’s  Japan  oil  the  paints  wear  no- 
ticeably longer  than  when  unrein- 
forced linseed  oil  is  used.  Also  exhib- 
ited their  line  of  paste  paints,  designed 
to  work  with  Sipe’s  Japan  oil  and 
Sipe's  Enameloil,  placing  the  master 
painter  in  position  to  make  all  classes 
of  oil  and  enamel  paints  from  these 
simple  pastes  and  oils. 

JOHN  LUCAS  & CO.,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — Represented  by  F.  J.  Casey 
of  Philadelphia  and  R.  W.  Feigley  of 
Chicago.  On  display  were  Lucaseal 
wood  finishes,  stains,  varnishes,  waxes 
and  enamels.  Souvenirs  of  match 
boxes  and  booklets  were  distributed. 

STANDARD  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 
CO.,  New  York.- — This  firm  had  a 
prominent  exhibit  alongside  the  con- 
vention hall,  which  was  filled  with 
visitors  most  of  the  time.  The  room 
was  decorated  in  Sanitas  wall  patterns 
for  the  occasion  by  Master  Painter 

A.  T.  Switzer  of  Kansas  City,  which 
proved  a strong  magnet  for  the  con- 
vention goers.  Those  in  attendance 
were  Advertising  Manager  George  M. 
Prentiss,  P.  D.  Carey,  F.  C.  Faber,  H. 

B.  Faber  and  H.  T.  Matthews. 

On  display  were  a full  line  of  deco- 
rated panels,  showing  Sanitas  pat- 
terns, and  glazed,  blended,  stenciled 
and  free-hand  work  on  Sanitas  back- 
ground. Also  sketches  of  Sanitas  in- 
teriors in  sixteen  various  treatments. 
Souvenirs:  Aprons  and  doilies  made 

on  tinted  and  decorative  Sanitas. 

KEYSTONE  VARNISH  CO.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. — The  Keystone  interests 
were  worthily  represented  and  well 
taken  care  of  by  George  J.  Herbst  of 
New  York,  William  W.  Shugard  of 
Philadelphia,  A.  C.  Tuttle  and  Robert 
R.  Ulery.  Visitors  were  given  a cor- 
dial reception,  and  were  tactfully  im- 
pressed with  the  undeniable  merits  of 
the  Keystone  products — Degrah,  the 
lustrous  waterproof  varnish;  Key- 
stona,  the  original  flat,  washable  wall 
finish;  Edelvice,  the  changeless  white 
enamel,  and  Zinolin,  the  pure  zinc 
paint.  Cigars,  candy  and  miniature 
sheep  were  distributed. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO.,  Chi- 
cago.— The  merits  of  this  nationally 
known  white  pigment  were  exploited 
by  the  following  representatives: 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all’^^.y  “ 


F.  S.  Coates  and  R.  T.  Neilson  of  Chi- 
cago, F.  W.  Gunkle  of  Indianapolis, 

G.  R.  Craggett  of  Kansas  City,  and 
J.  E.  Berry  of  Oklahoma.  Most  of 
these  gentlemen  were  accompanied  by 
their  wives.  Carter  paint  calculators 
and  master  painters’  color  packs  were 
distributed. 

O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.- — As , representatives  were 
Sales  Manager  C.  J.  Morris  and  E.  P. 
Mulvehill,  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
branch.  The  company’s  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  O’Brien’s  unique  durability 
test  of  Master  varnish,  displays  of 
Liquid  Velvet,  Velvet  blends,  and 
Flexicox  white  enamel.  Putty  knives 
and  pencils  were  appropriate  sou- 
venirs. 

EAGLE-PICHER  LEAD  CO.,  Chi- 
cago.— Representatives  included  Sales 
Manager  William  J.  Hettrick,  W.  A. 
Woodmansee,  D.  E.  Jones,  Charles  J. 
Efner,  Ben  Femmeyer,  D.  L.  Morton 
and  H.  H.  Rose.  Playing  cards  were 
distributed. 

EMIL  CALMAN  & CO.,  New  York- 
Represented  by  Sam  Isaacs,  who  was 
getting  ready  for  his  44tli  annual  tour 
in  the  interests  of  Enamolin  and  the 
other  widely  known  products  of  his 
house,  and  who  was  in  diligent  attend- 
ance at  the  business  and  social  ses- 
sions. 

DE  VILBISS  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  Toledo,  O. — Represented  by  E.  F. 
Frey,  who  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  number  of  visitors  that  exam- 
ined the  company’s  exhibit.  This  con- 
sisted of  a variety  of  photographs 
showing  sprays  in  operation  on  all 
sorts  of  interior  and  exterior  surfaces, 
with  many  kinds  of  materials  being 
handled.  Spray  guns  were  also  dem- 
onstrated. Literature  relating  to  the 
company’s  products  was  distributed. 

JOHN  S.  TILLEY  LADDERS  CO., 
Watervliet,  N.  Y. — Represented  by  G. 
A.  Sexmith,  who  demonstrated  a dis- 
play of  painters’  ladders  and  scaf- 
folds made  by  his  firm. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  INC.,  Detroit, 
Mich. — Representatives  were  B.  Hat- 
senbuler,  V.  F.  Whitesides  and  Earl 
Adams  Clark.  The  central  design  in 
the  exhibit  was  a large  fan-shaped  dis- 
play of  panels  finished  with  Berry 
Bros.’  products,  including  their  new 
white  enamel,  as  well  as  the  old  stand- 
bys, Liquid  Granite,  Luxeberry  wood 
finish,  Luxeberry  spar  varnish,  etc. 
Souvenirs:  Berries  for  buttonhole, 

vanity  boxes,  engagement  books,  tops 
and  puzzles  for  childlren. 

STANDARD  COOPER  BELL  CO., 
Chicago,  111. — This  firm  was  repre- 
sented by  Harry  S.  Fox  and  Arthur 
M.  Heath,  who  greeted  visitors 
throughout  the  four  days. 

LOWE  BROTHERS  CO.,  Dayton,  O. 
—Representatives  in  attendance  were 
J.  B.  Campbell  of  Dayton  and  W.  G. 
Barnes  of  Kansas  City.  The  exhibit 
comprised  finished  paddles,  showing 
the  paints,  stains,  varnishes,  enamels, 
etc.,  of  the  company. 

SAILORS  & LAMB  CO.,  Cleveland, 
O. — R.  L.  Sailors  took  care  of  the 
interests  of  his  concern.  The  features 
of  the  exhibit  were  displays  of  var- 
nishes and  Ess-Ell  wall  finish.  Mam- 
moth size  lead  pencils  and  other  sou- 
venirs were  given  out. 
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A LEAD  Product 
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Eagle  Pure  White  Lead 


Corroded  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process 


Pure  White  Lead  is  a painter’s  material  with 
which  he  can  meet  conditions  as  they  exist  on 
each  job,  mixing  his  paint  to  give  longest  wear 
and  most  satisfaction  to  the  property  owner. 

The  reputation  of  white  lead  and  of  many 
master  painters  was  made  on  Old  Dutch  Proc- 
ess Corroded  Lead. 


Eagle  Pure  White  Lead  is  corroded  only  by 
the  Old  Dutch  Process.  Possibly  this  and  the 
fact  that  its  uniform  high  quality  has  been 
maintained  for  so  many  years  accounts  for  its 
constantly  increasing  popularity  with  master 
painters. 


If  your  dealer  or  paint  jobber  can  not  fill  your 
orders  with  Eagle  Pure  White  Lead,  write  us 
and  we  will  tell  you  where  it  can  be  secured. 

Nho  EAGLE  PICHER 
LEAD  Company) 

208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

New  York  Philadelphia  Baltimore  Pittsburgh  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Detroit 
and,  all  principal  cities 


Manufacturers  of  White  Lead,  Lead  Oxides,  Sublimed  White  Lead, 
Sublimed  Blue  Lead,  Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Plumbers'  Lead  Goods, 
Pig  Lead,  Zinc  Oxide,  Slab  Zinc,  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Lithopone 
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First  Annual  Dinner  of  Conference  Board 
Of  Decorative  Trades  a Huge  Success 


npHERE  MUST  be  a beginning  to 

most  things  of  an  organization 
nature,  especially  to  annual  dinners, 
but  few  gatherings  of  this  kind  can 
boast  of  such  a splendid  start  as  the 
First  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Conference 
Board  of  the  Decorative  Trades  of  New 
York — celebrated  in  the  West  Ball 
Room  of  the  Hotel  Commodore  on 
Thursday  evening,  March  2. 

As  outlined  by  President  Embury 
Palmer,  at  the  dinner,  the  Conference 
Board  had  its  inception  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  when  three 
associations  in  the  decorative  field 
came  together  for  mutual  defense  and 
protection,  particularly  in  combating 
unreasonable  union  labor  demands. 

The  Conference  has  grown  steadily, 
especially  in  the  past  year,  until  it  now 
numbers  nine  member  organizations, 
as  follows:  Society  of  Interior  Decora- 
tors of  New  York  City,  Association  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Cabinet  Makers  Em- 
ployers Association  of  New  York,  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  of  Decorative 
Furniture  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Association  of  Trade  Upholsterers  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Wood  Carvers 
Employers  Association  of  Greater  New 
York,  Furniture  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  Inc.,  Association 
of  Contracting  Painters  anad  Decora- 
tors of  New  York,  and  the  Decorators 
Club.  These  organizations  embrace  a 
membership  of  about  350  firms  or  indi- 
viduals. 

About  150  Were  There 

Nearly  half  of  the  total  membership 
were  on  hand  to  enjoy  the  fine  eats 
that  were  served,  and  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  half  dozen  speakers  that 
featured  the  after-dinner  part  of  the 
program. 

After  reading  a letter  of  regret  from 
Colonel  Freedman  of  B.  Altman  & Co. 
(who  averred  that  the  work  of  the 
Conference  Board  was  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation),  President 
Palmer  quoted  from  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  those  salient  paragraphs 
which  set  forth  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  board,  as  well  as  the  benefits 
and  obligations  of  the  member  organ- 
izations. 

President  Palmer  added  that  the 
Conference  Board  hoped  soon  to  have 
a permanent  headquarters  and  secre- 
tary, while  a cooperative  buying  bu- 
reau and  other  activities  were  under 
serious  consideration.  It  was  not  the 
purpose  to  fight  labor,  but  to  reach  an 
amicable  settlement.  The  board  stood 
for  neither  closed  nor  open  shop,  but 
for  the  square  deal  for  all. 

He  then  introduced  as  toastmaster 
Julius  Tannen,  headliner  of  the  vaude- 
ville stage,  and  of  “Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter,’’  who  is  now  playing  the  deco- 
rative selling  “big  time.”  Mr.  Tannen 
was  easily  the  star  of  the  evening,  and 
his  sheaf  of  humorous  stories  and 
witty  introductions  proved  a riot. 


The  first  gentleman  he  introduced 
was  Robert  D.  Kohn,  prominent  arch- 
itect, who  spoke  on  “Democratic  Coop- 
eration”— pleading  with  the  board  to 
extend  its  field  so  as  to  include  the 
labor  element — not  to  confine  its  deal- 
ings with  the  latter  to  strike  negotia- 
tions, but  to  come  together  when  there 
is  no  fighting. 

The  apprenticeship  problem  is  one  of 
the  things  employers  and  labor  asso- 
ciations could  consider  together,  said 
Mr.  Kohn.  Seasonal  employment  is 
another — it  is  an  economic  crime  to  see 
fifty  men  waiting  to  fill  one  job.  Stand- 
ards of  workmanship  is  a third  prob- 
lem for  mutual  attention.  Let  us  take 
in  th ! big  labor  groups,  concluded  Mr. 
Kohn. 

Mrs.  F.  Lee  Ackerman,  president  of 
the  Decorators  Club,  an  organization 
of  women  artists— the  baby  of  the  Con- 
ference Board — told  about  the  difficul- 
ties met  by  women  in  the  decorative 
field.  There  was  one  commodity,  how- 
ever, which  they  were  always  sure  of 
getting  at  wholesale  rates  in  wholesale 
quantities — advice.  Speaking  for  her 
association,  she  was  glad  to  cooperate 
with  the  board  in  the  pioneer  work  it 
is  doing,  and  extended  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship. 

Henry  W.  Kent,  secretary  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  explained  the 
strong  interest  which  that  institution 
has  always  taken  in  industrial  and 
decorative  art.  Since  1916  there  had 
been  held  an  annual  art  object  exhibit, 
and  the  museum  officials  are  actively 
cooperating  with  the  decorative  manu- 
facturers and  department  stores. 

Oscar  Cooper,  vice  president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  gave  a clear  and 
lucid  description  of  the  causes  leading 
up  to  the  present  economic  crisis  in 
Europe  and  its  reflection  in  this  coun- 
try. He  believed  the  crisis  had  been 
passed  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  and  that  economic  recovery 
has  already  set  in.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  buying  power  is  with  the  farmers, 
and  they  are  now  getting  better  prices 
for  their  products. 

Secretary  T.  Atkins  Tout,  of  the  Con- 
ference Board,  read  a letter  from 
Chairman  Norman,  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers Association,  regretting  that  a 
prior  engagement  kept  him  away.  He 
declared  that  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment depended  on  the  abandonment  of 
selfish  ends.  This  is  an  age  of  organ- 
ization, and  it  is  necessary  for  men  to 
come  together  to  protect  and  preserve 
their  just  rights. 

The  final  speaker  was  A.  J.  Rosen- 
thal, vice  president  of  the  Building 
Trades  Employers  Association,  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  New  York  and 
International  Master  Painters  Associa- 
tions. Mr.  Rosenthal  gave  a graphic 
outline  of  the  history  of  labor  unions, 
from  their  inception  in  Great  Britain 
a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  their 
development  in  the  United  States  since 
1810,  and  especially  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  its  present  powerful  suc- 
cessor, the  American  Federation  of 
Labor — representing  15  per  cent  of  the 
workers,  yet  dictating  the  labor  policy 
of  the  country. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  ' 


Mr.  Rosenthal  predicted  that  because 
of  its  arrogant  methods,  organized 
labor  is  riding  to  a fall.  Reaction  has 
set  in,  and  laws  are  now  being  passed 
that  will  benefit  the  business  man  as 
well  as  the  union  man.  Industrial 
peace  will  dawn  when  the  unions  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others,  and  throw 
out  of  their  ranks  all  unscrupulous 
agitators. 

Both  the  local  master  painters  or- 
ganizations— the  Association  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Contracting  Painters  and 
Decorators — were  represented  in  force 
at  the  dinner,  occupying  several  tables, 
many  of  the  members  accompanied  by 
their  wives.  Visiting  painters  from 
Staten  Island,  New  Jersey  and  other 
sections  were  also  present. 

Much  credit  should  be  given  the  Re- 
ception Committee  for  the  success  of 
the  affair,  consisting  of  T.  Atkins 
Tout,  chairman;  Charles  M.  Miller, 
Alfred  E.  Joy,  John  Adams,  G.  C.  von 
Stamwitz,  J.  Darrell  Nicol,  Miss  Ruth 
Sparks,  Andrew  McLean  and  Philip 
Leisenbein. 


Hangers  of  Wallpaper,  This 
Is  Your  Contest! 

The  announcement  made  by  the 
Niagara  Wallpaper  Co.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  on  page  53'  of  this  issue,  of  a 
Spring  Prize  Contest,  with  total  prizes 
of  $500  for  those  paperhangers  who 
hang  the  most  Niagara  wallpapers  dur- 
ing the  present  spring  season,  should 
interest  strongly  many  of  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine. 

There  are  no  complicated  rules  cofi- 
nected  with  the  contest — the  condi- 
tions simply  being  that  the  contestant 
save  the  guarantee  certificates  that  ake 
to  be  found  with  all  double  rolls  of  the 
Niagara  Company’s  product,  and  mail 
these  certificates  direct  to  the  company 
before  July  4. 

The  cash  prizes  are  as  follows:  First 
prize,  $250;  second  prize,  $75;  third 
prize,  $50;  fourth  prize,  $25.  The  ten 
next  best  contestants  will  each  receive 
a cash  prize  of  $10.  Checks  will  be 
mailed  within  a month  after  the  close 
of  the  contest. 

Come  on,  you  prize  paperhangers, 
and  demonstrate  that  you  not  only 
know  good  wallpapers,  when  you  see 
them,  but  that  you  are  a little  busier 
than  the  othek  fellow  in  the  spring 
season  now  opening!  Be  sure  and  read 
the  ad  on  page  53. 


Paint  Catechism  Free 

The  Wooster  Brush  Co.,  Wooster,  O., 
has  published  a special  edition  of  the 
booklet,  “A  Paint  Catechism  for  Paint 
Men,”  which  contains  not  only  the 
original  valuable  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  mixing,  applying  and  han- 
dling of  paints,  varnishes  and  painting 
materials,  but  in  addition  contains  an 
insert  giving  some  much  needed  in- 
formation on  brushes.  The  caption  of 
the  brush  page  is  “The  Best  Brushes 
— How  to  Keep  Them  in  the  Best 
Working  Condition.” 

There  are  also  a considerable  num- 
ber of  photographs  featuring  some  of 
the  desirable  qualities  and  points  to 
look  for  in  good  brushes.  These  book- 
lets will  be  distributed  free  to  painters 
and  others  who  are  interested. 
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The  Secretaries’  Forum 

Secretaries  and  Other  Officers  and  Members  of  Master  Painters  Associations 
Are  Invited  to  Send  Contributions  to  This  Department 


Secretaries’  Association  Disbands  Because  of  Lack  of 

of  Interest 

February  18,  1922. 

To  all  State  and  Local  Secretaries.  Brothers: 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Secretaries'  Association  was  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Feb.  8,  during  a recess  of  the  International  Convention. 

It  was  voted  to  dissolve  the  Secretaries'  Association  because  of  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  its  members,  less  than  fifty  per  cent  having  answered 
any  of  the  communications  sent  them. 

To  those  secretaries  who  have  given  attention  to  and  have  answered 
the  letters  sent  them,  I tender  my  thanks;  and  to  those  who  have  failed  to 
do  so,  I trust  they  will  arouse  themselves,  and  endeavor  to  add  members 
to  their  respective  associations  during  the  coming  year. 

Yours  fraternally, 

WILLIAM  E.  WALL, 

Late  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Toronto  Association  Has 

“ Past  Presidents'  Night" 

The  meeting  of  Feb.  23  was  observed 
as  “Past  Presidents’  Night.”  The  past 
presidents  of  the  association  put  on  the 
whole  program,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  short  addresses  by  those  who  had 
passed  through  the  chair. 

After  the  dinner  cloth  had  been  re- 
moved, the  chair  was  taken  by  John 
M.  Faircloth,  dean  of  the  past  presi- 
dents, who  extended  a hearty  welcome 
to  the  members  on  behalf  of  the  past 
presidents.  He  regretted  the  absence 
of  Senator  O’Hearn,  owing  to  serious 
illness. 

F.  H.  McCausland,  another  of  the 
“has  beens,”  was  pleased  to  see  so 
many  present,  and  was  afraid  that 
from  the  way  the  association  was  turn- 
ing out  past  presidents,  the  entire 
membership  would  soon  have  passed 
through  the  chair. 

M.  Sinclair  hoped  that  1922  would 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  paint 
and  varnish  trade.  He  was  pleased 
that  the  Toronto  Association  had  been 
successful  in  securing  the  Interna- 
tional convention  for  1923,  and  was 
confident  that  in  such  able  hands  it 
would  prove  to  be  the  greatest  ever 
held. 

W.  M.  Weekes  was  pleased  to  note 
the  high  standard  of  harmony  and 
good  fellowship  that  exists  in  the  To- 
ronto association,  and  urged  the  mem- 
bers to  maintain  that  standard. 

Other  speakers  who  referred  with 
pleasure  to  their  opportunity  to  serve 
the  association  as  its  president  were 
Stanley  Taylor,  J.  R.  Robinson,  Walter 
Cheshire,  George  Alexander  and  Fred 
Moore. 

Past  International  President  James 
Phinnemore  maintained  that  the  Mas- 
ter Painters  Association  stood  second 
to  no  other  organization  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  He  hoped  they  would  al- 
ways strive  to  uphold  the  high  ideals 
for  which  they  were  banded  together. 
“Confidence”  should  be  their  keynote — - 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  confi- 
dence in  their  customers. 

Stewart  N.  Hughes,  another  past  In- 
ternational president,  delved  into  the 
history  of  the  association.  The  seeds 
of  the  present  organization  had  been 
sown  as  far  back  as  1872,  when  a few 
stalwarts  banded  together.  He  referred 
to  the  wise  injunction  of  the  late  John 
Beattie  of  New  York,  who  said  that 
“quality  rather  than  quantity”  was  to 
be  desired  in  the  membership. 

W.  H.  Bamlett  was  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  men  of  such  high  caliber. 
The  master  painters  were  in  no  sense 
the  “small  fry”  of  the  building  trades, 
but  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 
their  fellow  craftsmen. 


At  this  juncture  the  chair  was  taken 
by  President  Paris,  and  the  regular 
business  taken  up. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered the  past  presidents  for  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  they  had  enter- 
tained the  members. 

Stewart  Hughes  gave  an  interesting 
report  of  the  recent  Kansas  City  Inter- 
national convention.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  remarks  from  Mr.  Phinne- 
more. 

A pleasant  social  hour  was  then  spent 
in  progressive  euchre.  Prizes  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  successful  contestants, 
Messrs.  Barker,  Hughes,  Goodwin  and 
Gravlin. 


Minutes  of  the  Nerv 

Jersey  Executive  Meeting 

A regular  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  New  Jersey  Association 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  28, 
President  Bell  in  the  chair.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present:  Bell, 
Christiansen,  Stopper,  Vandermeyden, 
Willem,  Neil,  Edgar,  Booth,  Masters, 
Busse,  Brewster,  Greenhalgh,  Schlos- 
ser,  Witt  and  Bartholomew. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Vice 
President  Keimig  was  unable  to  be 
present  on  account  of  sickness  in  his 
family,  and  that  he  was  working  to  in- 
crease the  membership  of  the  Union 
County  Association. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  submitted 
the  following  report,  which  was  re- 
ceived: Balance,  Jan.  17,  $946;  re- 
ceipts, $628;  check  returned  by  H.  L. 
Bartholomew,  $150;  total,  $1,724.  Dis- 
bursements, $1,479.  Balance  Feb.  28, 
$244.  The  disbursements  included  $460 
International  per  capita  tax,  $460  to 
the  International  Secretary  toward  the 
text  book,  Save  the  Surface  contribu- 
tion of  $50,  rent  for  Newark  meeting 
hall,  $63  placed  in  the  reserve  fund, 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  ail'-^^jg^ 


and  salary  and  expenses  of  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

A communication  was  read  from  Sec- 
retary Dabelstein  of  the  New  York 
State  Association,  expressing  thanks 
for  the  telegram  sent  to  the  Rochester 
convention,  and  also  stating  that  the 
New  York  association  had  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  being  opposed  to  the  lending  of 
spray  machines  in  connection  with  the 
selling  of  paint. 

Another  communication  from  Secre- 
tary Dabelstein,  extending  an  invita- 
tion to  the  members  to  attend  a ban- 
quet of  the  Conference  Board  of  the 
Decorative  Trades  of  New  York,  was 
accepted,  and  the  Secretary  instructed 
to  reply. 

A communication  from  Past  Presi- 
dent Bartholomew,  saying  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
the  International  Convention  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  his  brother  and 
the  serious  illness  of  another  member 
of  his  family,  and  returning  the  check 
for  $150  appropriated  for  his  expenses, 
was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  resignation  of  the  Charles  H. 
Brown  Paint  Co.  was  accepted. 

A letter  from  the  Turpentine  and 
Rosin  Producers  Association,  request- 
ing place  on  our  next  convention  pro- 
gram, was  referred  to  the  Program 
Committee. 

Mr.  Brewster  moved  that  the  $150 
returned  by  Mr.  Bartholomew  be  di- 
vided among  the  three  delegates  to  the 
Kansas  City  convention.  This  led  to 
considerable  discussion.  A vote  was 
then  taken,  and  the  motion  was  lost. 

Delegate  Masters  reported  that  m 
Franklin,  Sussex  county,  there  is  a 
vocational  school  with  17  class  rooms 
and  22  teachers,  but  no  painting  class. 
Upon  his  suggestion  the  Committee  on 
Vocational  Training  was  requested  to 
investigate  this  matter,  and  use  their 
efforts  to  have  a painting  class  added. 

Mr.  Vandermeyden  reported  that  the 
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A MASTERPIECE  of  DECORATING 


A liberal  sample  of  Master  Varnish  sufficient  to  finish  a chair 
or  table  top  sent  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  coin  or  stamps 


T^HE  zenith  of  interior  dec- 
orating is  reached  in  the 
interior  of  the  amusement 
palaces  of  America.  The  interior 
decorations  of  some  of  our  theatres 
are  indeed  masterpieces  of  the  deco- 
rator’s art.  On  such  work  the  mas- 
ter painter  must  use  a paint  that  will 
do  lasting  credit  to  his  craftsman- 
ship. 

The  illustration  shows  an  interior 
view  of  the  beautiful  Selwyn  Thea- 
tre, New  York  City.  The  decora- 
tor, Hyman  Shatz,  naturally  selected 
LIQUID  VELVET  as  the  master 
finish  for  this  masterpiece  of  deco- 
rating. This  is  a just  tribute  to  the 
esteem  in  which  the  leading  decora- 
tors hold  Liquid  Velvet.  LIQUID 
VELVET  is  the  perfect  flat  wall 
finish.  It  is  used  by  the  discrimi- 
nating to  produce  “Walls  of  Lasting 
Beauty — Ceilings  that  Endure.” 


THE  VARNISH  THAT  STANDS  ALL  TESTS 

MASTER  VARNISH  is  more  than  a varnish — it  is  varnish  perfection.  It  will  stand  all 
the  tests  that  ALL  other  varnishes  stand  and  many  that  NO  OTHER  VARNISH 
WILL.  Master  Varnish  is  an  absolutely  waterproof  varnish.  It  is  impervious  to  scald- 
ing hot,  icy  cold  or  salt  water.  It  will  dry  dust  free  in  from  two  to  three  hours  and  will 
be  dry  enough  for  service  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  under  normal  drying  condi- 
tions. For  interior  and  exterior  work,  for  the  most  severe  test  of  wear  or  weather,  Master 
Varnish  is  superior.  For  unusual  service  use  MASTER  VARNISH. 

O’BRIEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

1719  Washington  Avenue,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
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Orange  Association  will  have  an  open 
meeting  on  March  8,  to  which  many 
master  painters  not  members  of  the 
association  have  been  invited,  in  an 
effort  to  increase  membership. 

President  Bell  made  report  of  a case 
where  two  men  working  for  a Paterson 
master  painter  set  fire  to  a building 
last  November,  while  burning  off  the 
old  paint.  The  insurance  adjuster  had 
told  the  painter  that  according  to  the 
law  it  would  be  up  to  him  to  pay  the 
bill  for  damages.  It  was  a contract 
job;  the  wood  showed  dry  rot,  and  the 
flames  had  burst  out  half  an  hour 
after  the  torch  had  been  used. 

On  motion  of  Delegate  Neil  it  was 
decided  that  the  State  Association 
should  interest  itself  in  the  case,  and 
protect  the  legal  rights  of  the  master 
painter.  Messrs.  Greenhalgh,  Neil  and 
Schoonmaker  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  handle  the  matter. 

By  motion  of  Mr.  Schlosser  the  dates 
of  July  18,  19,  20,  21  were  selected  for 
midsummer  convention.  By  motion  of 
Mr.  Greenhalgh,  Asbury  Park  was  se- 
lected as  the  place  for  that  convention. 
The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Busse, 
Stopper  and  Christiansen  as  the  Con- 
vention Committee;  and  Messrs. 
Schlosser,  Miller  and  Edgar  the  Badge 
Committee. 

Henry  Witt,  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  International  Convention, 
gave  a brief  and  interesting  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Kansas  City 
Convention.  There  being  no  further 
business,  the  meeting  adjourned  at 
9:35  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  F.  CHRISTIANSEN, 

Secretary. 

Meetings  of  Seattle  and 
Washington  Craftsmen 

Secretary  Forrest  E.  Smith 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  was  held  on  Feb.  8 last. 
The  usual  routine  business  of  the  an- 
nual session  was  transacted,  and  of- 
ficers elected  for  the  coming  year  as 
follows:  James  K.  Boyd,  president; 

John  Hay,  vice-president;  August 
Weissenborn,  treasurer;  Forrest  E. 
Smith,  secretary. 

The  annual  report  showed  the  or- 
ganization in  good  condition.  Several 
new  members  were  added  during  the 
past  year,  and  a large  amount  of  ex- 
cellent committee  work  performed.  The 
meeting  was  visited  by  the  Tacoma 
Master  Painters  Association,  who  came 
in  a body.  Frequent  meetings  occur 
between  these  two  bodies,  to  the  mut- 
ual benefit  of  each. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Northwestern 
Association  of  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  Feb.  18,  with  mem- 
bers present  from  all  over  the  State 
of  Washington.  Usual  routine  was 
gone  through,  and  constructive  plans 
were  made  for  the  coming  year’s  as- 
sociation activities.  New  officers 
elected  were:  R.  C.  Monteith,  Tacoma, 
president;  Theodore  Cooper,  Seattle, 
vice  president;  Forrest  E.  Smith, 
Seattle,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Next 
annual  meeting  was  set  to  be  held  in 
Seattle  on  Feb.  16  and  17,  1923. 

The  association  name  was  changed 
to  “Washington  State  Association  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators.”  The 
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proposition  to  secure  better  rates  on 
industrial  insurance,  and  to  take  a 
classification  not  affected  by  the  gen- 
eral building  trades,  was  strongly 
urged.  A banquet  was  given  by  cour- 
tesy of  the  Tacoma  members,  and  the 
meeting  was  unanimously  voted  a 
splendid  success. 

Peoria  Boys  Form  Paint 
and  Brush  Club 

E.  J.  Bush 

The  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators Association  of  Peoria,  111.,  held 
a banquet,  at  the  Greve  Cceur  Club,  on 
the  evening  of  Jan.  31.  Our  association 
has  29  members,  and  28  sat  down  to 
the  banquet.  Every  member  had 
something  to  say,  which,  together  with 
good  eats,  made  it  “some  banquet.” 

It  was  such  a success  that  it  de- 
veloped into  a luncheon  club,  to  be 
known  as  the  Paint  and  Brush  Club. 
Meetings  will  be  held  once  a month, 
in  the  evening.  Dinner  will  be  served 
at  the  expense  of  the  association. 

We  have  always  held  an  annual  pic- 
nic, and  have  had  two  or  three  small 
lunches  during  the  winter.  These 
meetings  bring  the  members  into  closer 
touch  with  one  another,  not  only  in  a 
business  way,  but  in  a friendly  way, 
which  results  in  better  business  rela- 
tions. We  anticipate  that  this  new 
club  will  accomplish  great  results. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
E.  J.  Bush,  president;  Charles  H.  Mc- 
Connell, vice  president;  C.  W.  Keys, 
secretary. 

The  Peoria  association  has  been  in 
existence  about  thirty  years.  I can- 
not give  you  the  exact  date  without 
hunting  up  the  old  records,  which  are 
still  in  existence.  There  are  quite  a 
few  of  the  original  members  who  are 
still  in  business  and  active  in  the  or- 
ganization. 


R.  W.  Lindsay  Made  P.  & L. 
Sales  Manager 

R.  W.  Lindsay,  for  the  past  four 
years  manager  of  industrial  sales, 
Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  has  been  made 
sales  manager.  In  the  future,  he  will 
continue  in  charge  of  industrial  sales, 
and  take  on  added  duties  in  trade  sales 
work,  being  located  as  formerly  at  Buf- 
falo, headquarters  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Lindsay  has  been  with  P.  & L. 
L r thirteen  years,  and  is  well  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  important  position  to 
which  he  has  been  advanced. 

A thorough  technical  education,  com- 
bined with  years  of  practical  varnish 
experience  in  the  P.  & L.  laboratories, 
and  supplemented  by  work  in  the  sales 
department  that  has  brought  him  into 
intimate  contact  with  most  of  the  im- 
portant customers  of  Pratt  & Lambert, 
Inc.,  make  Mr.  Lindsay’s  appointment 
most  valuable  to  the  sales  organization. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  McNulty  at 
Camden,  S.  C. 

J.  H.  McNulty,  President  Pratt  & 
Lambert,  Inc.,  and  Mrs.  McNulty,  have 
been  guests  at  Hobkirk  Inn.,  Camden, 
S.  C.,  where  they  went  for  a few 
weeks’  recreation.  As  both  are  enthu- 
siastic golfers,  much  of  their  time  has 
been  spent  on  the  links  of  this  popular 
resort. 
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Canadian  News  Notes 

TORONTO,  Feb.  28.— It  “beats  the 
Dutch,”  if  not  the  other  fellow,  how 
such  optimism  should  prevail  among 
business  men  generally,  when  things 
are  so  slow  in  picking  up.  While  there 
is  some  improvement  in  conditions 
since  a month  ago,  the  progress  is  far 
from  dazzling. 

However,  the  outlook  is  by  no  means 
discouraging,  and  if  the  “Boost,  boost, 
boost!”  slogan  continues  upon  all  sides, 
the  long-anticipated  business  boom  is 
bound  to  be  realized. 

Instead  of  the  hoped-for  price  de- 
creases in  the  material  market,  in  sev- 
eral lines  marked  advances  have  taken 
place.  Turpentine  has  gone  up  to  $1.40 
per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Lin- 
seed oil,  both  raw  and  boiled,  has  ma- 
terially advanced,  being  now  quoted  at 
$1.15  and  $1.18,  respectively,  per  im- 
perial gallon  in  barrel  lots. 

White  lead  remains  stationary  at 
$13.25  per  100  lbs.  in  ton  lots.  Shellacs 
have  taken  another  rise,  this  time  of 
six  per  cent.  Brushes  of  all  kinds  are 
a little  uncertain  at  present,  and  indi- 
cations point  toward  a rise.  The  mar- 
ket generally  is  firm,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  warrant  reduced  prices  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  many  friends  of  James  J. 
O’Hearn,  familiarly  known  as  the 
“Senator,”  will  regret  to  learn  that  he 
has  recently  undergone  a serious  op- 
eration in  St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  this 
city.  Mr.  O’Hearn  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  highly  respected  of  the  To- 
ronto Master  Painters  Association. 
His  physicians  are  hopeful  of  his  re- 
covery, but  his  condition  is  still  criti- 
cal. 

Mr.  O’Hearn  is  well  known  to  the 
craft  throughout  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  having  been  for  many  years  a 
prominent  figure  at  National  and  In- 
ternational Association  gatherings. 
That  he  may  speedily  be  restored  to 
health  and  strength  is  the  sincere  wish 
of  all. 

On  Feb.  23  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  Hall  Trust,  in 
connection  with  the  Toronto  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association, 
took  place  in  Hazelton  Hall.  Chair- 
man George  E.  Alexander  presided. 
According  to  the  report  of  Secretary 
Stanley  Taylor,  the  affairs  of  the  trust 
are  in  splendid  shape,  and  the  manage- 
ment hopes  to  have  sufficient  revenue 
coming  in  from  rentals,  etc.,  to  war- 
rant declaring  a substantial  dividend. 

Messrs.  Alexander,  Hughes,  Taylor 
and  Robinson  were  re-elected  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Hall  Board.  The  Toronto 
association  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  such  a fine  hall  of  their  own  in 
which  to  hold  their  meetings. 


Helping  the  Dealers 

February  issue  of  “Breinig  Brush- 
fulls,”  the  house  organ  of  Breinig 
Brothers,  Inc.,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  is 
devoted  to  store  helps  for  dealers  who 
handle  Breinig  varnishes,  enamels  and 
paints.  It  contains  inspiring  stories 
of  the  way  in  which  other  dealers  have 
increased  their  business,  and  carries  a 
large  portfolio  of  electrotypes  for 
newspaper  advertising  that  will  be  fur- 
nished dealers  free  of  charge. 


Make  1922  the  Greater^ Bunt  and  \hmish  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  gj doubling  the  industry  by  1926 


and  paint  and  wall  paper  dealer 
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Why  the  Master  Painter  Should  Be  Licensed 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  one  of  the  leading 
master  painters  in  the  International  association,  who  for  reasons  of  modesty 
prefers  to  sign  his  letter  as  “ Dick .”  He  adds  that  something  along  this  line 
is  necessary,  and  believes  it  will  reach  many  sympathetic  ears.  Perhaps 
others  have  something  to  say  on  this  live  question: 

WHY  SHOULD  the  Master  Painter  be  licensed?  First  of  all,  for 
the  protection  of  the  Painting  Business. 

Can  you  conceive  of  conditions  more  deplorable  in  any  line  of  business 
than  exist  in  the  business  of  painting  as  it  is  carried  on  today?  Just  stop 
a minute,  and  try  to  count  the  number  of  responsible  master  painters  you 
know. 

Then  before  you  stop  counting,  try  to  line  up  the  master  painters  you 
know  who  are  not  dependable. 

The  difference  in  the  two  figures  will  convince  you,  unless  you  are  living 
on  a desert  island,  that  the  responsible  painter  should  be  protected  from 
the  evil  results  that  flow  from  the  so-called  master  painter  who  knows  very 
little  about  the  business  of  painting,  and  cares  less  about  adding  to  his  small 
store  of  knowledge. 

All  the  irresponsible  master  painter  cares  about  is  to  make  as  much  out 
of  a job  as  possible.  Quality  does  not  concern  him,  for  that  may  cost  him 
money  and  thought.  Price  does  not  bother  him  very  much,  either,  for  he 
is  working  for  only  one  end,  and  that  is  to  make  all  the  profit  he  can,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  material  he  uses  is  good  or  bad — whether  the  work 
is  done  well  or  not. 

If  he  can  pass  the  job — get  by  with  it — get  his  money,  he  is  satisfied.  He 
cares  not  and  knows  nothing  about  whether  he  is  doing  a man’s  work  at  a 
man’s  trade.  He  cares  not  because  he  knows  not,  and  the  damage  he  causes 
to  the  painting  business  is  tremendous. 

It  is  making  conditions  harder  every  year  for  the  responsible  master 
painter  to  do  business.  It  is  creating  in  the  minds  of  the  public  an  impres- 
sion that  there  is  no  good  painting  done  today- — that  master  painters  are 
robbers — that  the  business  of  painting  is  not  a respectable  one  any  more. 
Can  you  blame  the  public,  when  they  ask  for  white  lead,  linseed  oil  and 
pure  colors  and  get  something  alleged  to  be  “just  as  good”? 

The  condition  of  the  paint  on  many  of  the  houses  we  are  called  upon  to 
estimate  is  enough  to  condemn  the  master  painters  as  a body.  And  this 
condition  is  due  to  irresponsible  men  in  the  business,  who  care  nothing  about 
quality  of  material  or  satisfaction  to  the  owner. 

If  it  were  the  law  that  a man  must  prove  himself  before  he  is  allowed 
to  become  a master  painter,  and  when  proved  granted  a license  to  protect 
the  others  and  hold  him  responsible,  the  business  of  painting  would  become 
at  once  a respectable  business,  a dependable  business,  and  the  public  who 
pay  the  bills  would  benefit  most  of  all  in  securing  material  of  quality  ap- 
plied by  men  who  know  their  trade.  “DICK.” 


Keeping  Paint  Brushes 
Moist 

Glen  F.  Stillwell 

A HARD  rubber  jar  from  a dis- 
carded storage  battery  is  fine  for 
keeping  paint  brushes  in  shape  while 
not  in  use.  A small  hole  is  drilled  in 
both  narrow  ends  of  the  jar,  or  cell, 
near  the  top.  The  two  holes  should  be 
in  line  with  each  other;  and  a stiff 
piece  of  wire  passed  through  them  is 
used  to  hold  the  brushes  in  place. 


Holes  should  be  drilled 
in  the  brushes  right 
above  the  bristles,  so 
that  when  strung  on 
the  wire  their  ends  will 
nearly  touch  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  which  is 
partly  filled  with  water. 
Two  or  three  extra 
wide  brushes  can  be 
kept  wet  in  this  man- 
ner by  drilling  two 
holes  on  the  wide  sides 
of  the  jar,  opposite 
one  another,  and  the 
brushes  strung  on  a 
wire  as  above. 

The  battery  jars  are  often  discarded 
because  of  a leak.  They  can  be  easily 
repaired  with  rubber  cement  and  a 
piece  of  auto  inner  tube.  More  fre- 
quently they  are  discarded  because  the 
battery’s  usefulness  is  ended.  The 
cells  can  then  be  had  at  a garage,  or 
service  station,  for  a small  sum,  or 
gratis. 

Lucas  “Can  Opener” 

Makes  Fine  Start 

“The  Lucas  Can  Opener”  is  the  fetch- 
ing title  of  one  of  the  most  recent 
house  organs  to  he  launched — in  this 
case  by  the  well  known  Philadelphia 
firm  of  John  Lucas  & Co.  Examination 
of  the  second  number  discloses  a vari- 
ety of  worth-while  information  for 
those  concerned  in  the  handling  and 
sale  of  paint  products. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Ernest  T.  Trigg  contributes  a timely 
leading  article  on  “The  Business  Pros- 
pect” for  1922.  The  Lucas  Plan  for 
Making  1922  the  Greatest  Year  for 
agents  of  their  tinted  gloss  paints  is 
set  forth  in  detail.  Pointers  on  Lucas 
insecticides  and  fungicides  are  present- 
ed. The  power  of  the  Save  the  Surface 
idea  is  explained  and  demonstrated. 
A strong  local  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  is  outlined.  Suggestions  for 
window  displays  and  golden  rules  for 
the  paint  and  varnish  merchant — these 
are  among  the  live  subjects  embraced 
in  this  one  issue. 

An  especially  interesting  article  tells 
about  Lucas  employees  who  have  been 


continuously  in  service  for  twenty 
years  and  longer.  No  less  than  56 
names  appear,  ranging  as  long  as  forty- 
seven  years  in  the  Lucas  organization. 
Third  in  the  list  stands  our  New  Jersey 
friend  Fred  McAllister,  who  exploits 
the  Lucas  line  in  this  vicinity,  with  a 
record  of  forty-four  years;  while  John 
A.  Hellawell  of  the  New  York  Travel- 
ers coyly  admits  thirty-two  years  on 
the  job. 


Catchy  Headlines 

The  Filtex  chart,  the  first  folder  in 
the  painter  mailing  campaign  of  Pratt 
& Lambert,  Inc.,  which  has  been  sent 
to  practically  every  master  painter  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  hears 
on  its  front  cover  the  title,  “The  Trail 
of  the  Lonesome  Brush  Mark.”  On  the 
back  cover  it  says;  “Lost:  1,000,000,- 

000,000  Brush  Marks  Every  Year.”  In- 
side is  the  heading:  “Are  You  Soak- 

ing or  Saving  the  Surface?” 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


First  Issue  “The  Paint  Pot” 

The  paint  and  varnish  division  of 
E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  & Co.  has 
launched  an  interesting  publication 
called  “The  Paint  Pot.”  It  is  a serv- 
ice publication  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  dealers  who  handle  the  duPont 
products.  The  editor  announces  that  it 
will  do  its  part  to  make  1922  the 
greatest  paint  and  varnish  year  in  the 
history  of  the  business. 

It  is  aimed  to  publish  in  “The  Paint 
Pot”  all  phases  of  practical  informa- 
tion which  will  enable  dealers  to  build 
better  business.  The  program  includes 
articles  on  promotion  work,  novel  sell- 
ing schemes,  suggestions  for  seasonal 
sales  campaigns,  new  uses  for  paint 
and  varnish  products,  manufacturing 
processes,  store,  stock  and  window  ar- 
rangement, business  conditions,  adver- 
tising features  and  their  use  and  other 
helpful  data. 

The  first  issue  out  is  attractively 
printed  and  full  of  interesting  news. 
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California  Association  Convention 

Secretary  WILLIAM  WOQLLEY 


TT'IGHTEENTH  Annual  Convention  of 
•*-'  the  Master  Painters  and  Decor- 
ators Association  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia was  held  in  Native  Sons  Hall, 
Sacramento,  on  the  two  days,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Jan.  13  and  14,  1922. 
The  convention  was  called  to  order  at 
9.15  A.  M.  on  Friday  by  President 
Frank  La  Torres. 

The  roll  was  called,  all  officers  be- 
ing present  with  the  exception  of  L. 
Johnson,  first  vice  president.  Min- 
utes of  the  last  Executive  Board  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved.  The  Sec- 
retary reported  $44  received  from  the 
Sacramento  association. 

The  President  appointed  as  Creden- 
tial Committee,  Messrs.  R.  V.  Germain, 
C.  E.  Irwin,  C.  R.  Stern,  who  reported, 
and  all  delegates  were  seated. 

The  president  of  each  local  was 
called  upon  to  report  on  conditions  in 
his  association,  and  all  other  commit- 
tees were  also  called  upon  to  report. 
The  Organizing  Committee  dwelt  in 
detail  upon  the  committee  visiting 
nearly  every  city  in  the  State,  and 
every  local  association.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  this  committee 
for  its  work. 

The  Secretary  then  read  his  paper 
on  “Reflections.”  At  its  conclusion  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  writer, 
and  his  paper  handed  over  to  the  Res- 
olution Committee. 

The  President  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committees,  the  first  named  to  be 
chairman: 

Credentials — Messrs.  R.  V.  Germain, 
C.  R.  Stern,  C.  E.  Irwin. 

Auditing — Messrs.  N.  McDonald,  G. 
Bowen,  E.  E.  Simmons. 

Finance  Committee  for  Convention — 
Sacramento  Association  delegates. 

Press — W.  Woolley,  C.  B.  Sovig,  J. 
Blarney. 

Resolutions — A.  D.  Southerland,  W. 
M.  Herman,  J.  Realy. 

The  entire  membership  of  the  con- 
vention was  taken  out  to  luncheon  as 
guests  of  the  Sacramento  association. 

Friday  Afternoon 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  1.30 
P.  M.  with  Mr.  La  Torres  in  the  chair. 
The  President  proceeded  to  read  his 
report,  which  was  received  with  thanks 
and  turned  over  to  the  Resolution 
Committee. 

The  Secretary’s  report  was  then 
read,  and  similar  action  taken  thereon. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  his  report, 
and  after  the  Auditing  Committee  had 
reported  that  it  agreed  with  the  Sec- 
retary’s report  financially,  with  a 
balance  of  $543.76,  it  was  placed  on 
record  as  correct. 

Mr.  Southerland  of  San  Francisco 
addressed  the  convention  on  the  ex- 
isting conditions  of  the  Master  Paint- 
er, in  which  Mr.  Simmons  of  Sacra- 
mento and  other  speakers  took  part, 
after  which  Mr.  McManus  of  Oakland 
reported  the  local  conditions  around 
the  Bay  Cities  in  Alameda  county. 

The  death  of  Executive  Board  Mem- 
ber George  Daniels  was  reported,  and 


the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write 
a letter  of  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family.  Mr.  Daniels  was  one  of  our 
oldest  and  most  faithful  members,  and 
his  presence  is  sadly  missed. 

Mr.  York  of  Oakland  was  called  upon 
to  read  his  paper  on  Insurance  Law. 
He  suggested  that  the  association  it- 
self take  up  insurance,  and  explained 
the  possibilities.  A strip  of  paper  was 
handed  each  delegate  to  put  down  the 
amount  he  had  paid  during  the  past 
three  years  for  insurance.  After  al- 
lowing 20  per  cent  for  overhead,  it  did 
not  prove  very  satisfactory  to  many 
of  the  members. 

It  was  moved  that  a committee  of 
five  take  up  the  matter  at  once  of  in- 
suring our  employees  by  a company  of 
our  own,  and  report  at  the  next  morn- 
ing’s session.  Messrs.  Southerland, 
York,  Realy,  Labhard  and  Dixon  were 
appointed  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Danner  reported  his  inability  to 
keep  the  Stockton  association  in  sound 
and  progressive  condition,  and  until 
better  times  wished  to  remain  with  us 
as  an  individual  member. 

Saturday  Morning 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at 
9.30  A.  M.  by  the  President  in  the 
Lodge  Room  of  the  Native  Sons  Hall. 
After  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
all  present  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
on  all  subjects. 

The  committee  of  the  Sacramento 
association  having  reported  that  all 
bills  for  the  expense  of  the  convention 
had  been  paid,  a rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  that  association  for  its  hos- 
pitality. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  report- 
ed at  this  time  as  follows: 

That  in  recognition  of  his  efficient 
work  during  the  year,  and  his  excellent 
report  to  the  convention,  President  La 
Torres  receive  the  heartfelt  thanks  of 
the  association.  Carried  unanimously. 

That  a vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
our  worthy  Secretary  for  his  efficient 
manner  in  conducting  his  office,  and 
for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Also  a vote  of  thanks  for  the 
Secretary’s  wife  in  taking  care  of  his 
correspondence,  and  that  she  be  paid 
the  sum  of  $50.  Carried  unanimously. 

That  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Committee  on  Organization  find  ways 
and  means  of  following  up  the  work  of 
organizing  the  entire  State;  also  that 
a certain  sum  be  set  aside  for  organ- 
ization work,  said  sum  to  be  raised  by 
an  assessment  on  the  membership  in 
such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
deem  advisable.  Also  that  an  active 
committee  be  appointed  to  work  in  con- 
junction therewith,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  a member  of  said  committee. 
Passed  unanimously,  with  the  addi- 
tional recommendation  that  the  usual 
sum  of  $150  be  allowed  for  expenses 
for  such  organization  work  as  the  third 
resolution  may  call  for. 

Mr.  Sovig  of  San  Francisco  read  his 
paper,  entitled  “The  American  Plan,” 
for  which  he  was  given  a vote  of 
thanks. 

Past  President  McDonald  read  a pa- 
per on  “How  Progressive  Should  a 
Master  Painter  Be?”  At  the  conclu- 


sion of  paper  a vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  Mr.  McDonald. 

The  Resolution  Committee  reported 
on  these  resolutions: 

Increasing  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee to  five  members,  to  consist  of  past 
presidents  as  heretofore.  Adopted. 

Changing  date  of  annual  convention. 
The  Resolution  Committee  did  not 
recommend  this.  The  resolution  was 
not  adopted. 

Resolution  to  sever  our  connection 
with  the  International  Master  House 
Painters  Association.  The  Resolution 
Committee  did  not  favor  this,  but  re- 
ported they  thought  it  most  essential 
to  maintain  our  membership  in  the 
International  Association. 

At  this  time,  President  La  Torres 
reviewed  his  personal  experience  with 
the  International  Association  while 
attending  its  convention  in  1921,  and 
gave  reasons  why  the  California  or- 
ganization should  sever  itself  from  the 
International. 

The  discussion  was  taken  up  by  the 
delegates,  some  of  them  taking  ex- 
ception to  the  remarks  of  the  Pres- 
ident. This  resolution  took  up  more 
time,  more  eloquent  discussion,  more 
enthusiasm  and  more  sincerity  than 
usual  at  our  conventions  in  many 
years.  On  the  motion  that  we  do  not 
adopt  the  resolution,  a rising  vote  re- 
sulted in  a majority  of  ten  to  one  that 
we  remain  in  the  International  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  the 
place  for  luncheon,  with  the  Sacra- 
mento association  again  as  host. 

Saturday  Afternoon 

A motion  was  carried  that  the  mem- 
bers go  on  record  as  adopting  the 
American  Plan,  and  recommending 
same  to  all  our  associates. 

The  Resolution  Committee  moved 
that  a permanent  Insurance  Commit- 
tee of  three  be  appointed  to  see  what 
can  be  done  with  adjusting  insurance 
rates. 

A standing  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended the  Entertainment  Committee 
of  Sacramento,  and  the  entire  local 
membership  for  the  great  success  of 
the  convention,  and  the  splendid  en- 
tertainment provided. 

Past  President  Irwin  read  a paper 
written  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  of  the  Al- 
ameda county  association,  “Let  Us  Be 
Right.”  A vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Mr.  Bradbury  for  his  able  paper. 

A discussion  arose  respecting  the 
sanitary  law  on  stripping  off  wallpa- 
per, and  a resolution  passed  that  the 
Sacramento  association  be  made  a 
committee  to  take  up  with  the  Legis- 
lature the  provisions  of  that  law. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed: That  a committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  by-laws,  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  our  next  convention,  and 
acted  upon  at  same  convention. 

Mr.  Herman  of  San  Jose,  past  presi- 
dent, read  his  paper  on  “The  Staging 
Law,”  which  caused  a discussion  by 
several  members.  A standing  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Herman  for 
his  instructive  paper. 

A communication  from  General  Sec- 
retary McGhan,  also  one  from  John  C. 
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Yonk,  of  Burlington,  la.,  were  handed 
over  to  the  new  Executive  Board  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  McManus  of  Oakland  addressed 
the  convention  on  the  “Save  the  Sur- 
face’’ proposition,  and  its  results  in 
Oakland.  After  a discussion  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  a committee  of  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  incoming  president  on 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  and 
that  a letter  of  thanks  be  sent  to  the 
committee  for  their  telegram  of  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  our  conven- 
tion. 

The  city  for  our  next  convention  was 
taken  up.  R.  V.  Germain  of  Los  An- 
geles invited  the  State  association  to 
that  city,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  we  accept  the  offer. 

The  Nomination  Committee  reported 
the  following  list  of  officers  to  serve 
the  association  for  the  coming  year. 
The  nominations  were  adopted  unani- 
mously: 

Officers  for  1922 

President — A.  LABHARD,  Sacra- 
mento. 

First  Vice  President — H.  McMANUS, 
Oakland. 

Second  Vice  President — R.  V.  GER- 
MAIN, Los  Angeles. 

Secretary  — WILLIAM  WOOLLEY, 
Burlingame. 

Treasurer — MAX  COHN,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Sergeant-at-Arms — HERMAN  AXT, 
San  Francisco. 

Executive  Board — A.  D.  Southerland, 
B.  F.  Gurnett,  George  Bowen,  C.  B. 
Sovig,  Peter  Pigota,  R.  Postler,  all  ot 
San  Francisco:  John  Heritage,  Ala- 
meda; Charles  Sparwasser,  Ben  Rut- 
gers, Oakland;  Charles  Burr,  E.  E. 
Simmonds,  Berkeley;  James  Miles,  Los 
Angeles;  W.  L.  Winneger,  Redwood 
City;  B.  Gallischotti,  San  Jose;  J.  H. 
Blarney,  Sacramento. 

In  the  evening  the  convention  dele- 
gates and  friends,  and  jobbers  of  the 
paint  industry,  were  invited  by  the 
Sacramento  Association  to  a banquet 
and  entertainment  prepared  by  them. 

Mr.  Blarney  of  Sacramento,  as  toast- 
master, called  upon  Mr.  Herman  of  San 
Jose  to  install  the  officers-elect.  Secre- 
tary Woolley  read  out  the  names  of 
those  elected  and  introduced  them  to 
the  gentlemen  present. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  In 
enjoying  the  good  things  our  hosts  had 
provided  for  us. 

All  the  officers  of  the  association, 
and  many  of  those  on  the  Executive 
Board,  with  other  friends,  were  called 
upon  to  address  the  members. 

Frank  La  Torres,  junior  past  presi- 
dent, and  Secretary  Woolley  were 
each  presented  with  a gift  as  a token 
of  appreciation  for  their  faithful  ser- 
vices. 

On  Sunday  the  delegates  were  taken 
in  automobiles  provided  by  the  Sacra- 
mento Association  to  visit  the  Folsom 
prison,  and  see  the  workings  of  same. 
Some  of  the  delegates  were  so  inquisi- 
tive that  it  required  the  jailer  to  re- 
lease them  from  the  cells  they  were  in- 
specting. 

In  this  report  of  the  convention  I 
wish  to  extend  to  all  past  officers  my 
appreciation  for  the  way  in  which  they 
carried  out  my  wishes,  and  worked 
with  me  in  making  the  convention  one 
of  the  most  instructive,  entertaining 
and  full  of  pep  we  have  held.  Also 
for  the  graceful,  intelligent  manner  in 


which  the  Sacramento  Association 
worked  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  delegates.  To  the  old  and  new 
officers  elected,  I wish  less  care  and 
anxiety  than  your  last  year’s  officers 
had — and  may  you  always  be  fit  and 
ready  for  any  emergency  you  may  be 
called  upon  to  meet! 

Kuhn  Paint  Store  Opens  in 
Houston,  Tex. 

The  Kuhn  Paint  Store  was  opened 
at  1017  Prairie  Avenue,  Houston,  Tex., 
on  Monday,  Feb.  13,  for  the  transaction 
of  a general  retail  business  in  paints, 
varnishes,  oils,  brushes  and  painters’ 
supplies.  Paul  O.  Egner  is  manager. 

The  store  will  handle  a full  line  of 
paints  and  varnishes  manufactured  by 
the  Kuhn  Paint  & Varnish  Woi’ks,  also 
of  Houston.  In  addition  to  supplying 
the  painters,  the  Kuhn  store  will  pre- 
sent the  possibilities  of  painting,  and 
the  low  actual  cost  of  paint  and  var- 
nish specialties  required  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  as  to  interest  the  average 
housewife  and  home  folks  generally. 


Varnish  Plant  Managers  Elect 

“Driers  and  Drier  Specifications’’ 
was  the  topic  of  discussion  at  the  Feb- 
ruary meeting  of  the  plant  managers 
of  the  New  York  and  Northern  New 
Jersey  Section  of  the  National  Varnish 
Association.  The  subject  proved  a 
most  interesting  one,  and  much  of 
both  theoretical  and  practical  value 
was  developed.  Dr.  Percy  H.  Walker, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  was  present  and  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
Chairman,  Frank  M.  Schumann,  Hilo 
Varnish  Corporation;  secretary,  E.  J. 
Cole,  also  of  the  Hilo  corporation. 

At  the  next  meeting,  Thursday, 
March  16,  “Cost  of  Trucking  and  Its 
Inclusion  in  Cost  Accounting  Sys- 
tems,’’ will  be  discussed. 


N.  Y.  Paint  Bowlers  Win 

A party  of  merry  bowlers,  represent- 
ing the  Philadelphia  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Club,  came  to  New  York  Tues- 
day, Feb.  28,  to  take  a lesson  in  the 
ancient  and  honorable  game.  A team 
representing  the  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Club  of  New  York  saw  to  it  that  the 
visitors  had  a good  time,  and  incident- 
ally gave  them  the  lesson  they  were 
looking  for. 

The  downfall  of  the  Philadelphians 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
came  to  New  York  with  thirteen  men 
— nine  bowlers  and  four  rooters.  New 
York  had  all  the  breaks  of  the  game 
and  won  by  a total  of  163  pins.  A 
three-game  match  was  played,  total 
pins  to  count,  New  York’s  total  being 
3,456,  Philadelphia’s  3,293. 

A return  match  for  March  28,  at 
Philadelphia,  is  being  arranged. 


THE  LESS,  THE  FEWER 
“I  don’t  know  whether  to  accept  this 
testimonial  or  not,”  said  the  hair  re- 
storer man. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it?”  asked 
his  stenographer. 

“The  man  writes:  ‘I  used  to  have 

three  bald  spots  on  the  top  of  my  head, 
but  since  using  one  bottle  of  your  hair 
restorer  I have  only  one.’  ” 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  alDfc,^.^ 
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Paint  and  Wallpaper  as  a 
Salve  for  Wounded  Love 

According  to  the  local,  papers,  Theo- 
dore Robinson,  a blacksmith  of  New 
Kensington,  Pa.,  will  receive  payment 
for  the  alienation  of  the  affections  of 
his  wife  in  a decidedly  novel  fashion. 

At  the  last  term  of  court,  Robinson 
brought  suit  against  Mehle  E.  Christy, 
manager  of  a local  wallpaper  store. 
The  jury  awarded  the  blacksmith 
$2,275.  Judge  McConnell,  before  whom 
the  case  was  tried,  cut  the  verdict  to 
$500.  This  Christy  refused  to  pay. 

But  the  blacksmith  was  insistent, 
and  brought  suit  against  the  wallpaper 
store  managed  by  Christy,  seeking  to 
recover  the  $500.  Miss  Elsie  B.  Christy, 
sister  of  the  defendant,  then  came  for- 
ward and  said  she  was  the  owner  of 
the  store,  and  tried  to  prove  in  court 
her  purchase,  which  was  consummated 
in  1917,  and  that  her  brother  was  mere- 
ly manager.  Attorneys  for  the  black- 
smith were  victorious,  and  the  jury  in 
the  second  suit  awarded  Robinson  the 
goods  described  in  the  sheriff’s  state- 
ment of  claim. 

Robinson  will  receive  1,202  rolls  of 
wallpaper,  10  gallons  of  varnish,  320 
gallons  of  paint,  24  dozen  cans  of  paper 
cleaner,  and  125  feet  display  screens  of 
linoleum  a balm  for  the  loss  of  his 
better  half’s  affections! 


R.  E.  Thibaut  Prepares  New 
Store 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  well 
known  wallpaper  house  of  R.  E.  Thi- 
baut, Inc.,  has  purchased  the  site  at 
269-71  Madison  Avenue,  between  39th 
and  40th  Streets,  in  New  York  City, 
where  a new  store  will  be  opened  next 
fall. 

The  old  building  on  the  location  is 
already  being  torn  down,  and  erection 
of  a new  structure  will  begin  imme- 
diately thereafter.  The  new  building 
will  occupy  a space  of  67%  feet  by  100 
feet,  with  limestone  front,  and  will  be 
entirely  occupied  by  the  R.  E.  Thibaut 
company. 


London’s  Famous  Hall  Is  Spray 
Painted 

The  interior  of  Olympia  Hall  in 
London,  England,  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is 
being  repainted  by  the  Mayfair  Win- 
dow Cleaning  & Decorating  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  work  which  ordinarily  would  keep 
200  brushmen  employed  for  three 
weeks  is  being  done  in  the  same  period 
by  6 men,  according  to  one  of  the  Lon- 
don dailies. 

This  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  patent  motor  driven  paint  spray- 
ing machines,  which  are  operated  by 
four  of  the  six  men,  the  other  two  be- 
ing an  assistant  who  attends  to  the 
moving  of  the  platforms,  and  a me- 
chanic. 

It  is  claimed  that  although  by  this 
method  10  per  cent  more  paint  is  put 
on  than  by  brush  work,  the  extra  ex- 
pense is  negligible  compared  to  the  im- 
mense saving  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
About  four  tons  of  paint  will  be  used. 
We  are  informed  by  the  De  Vilbiss 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Toledo  that  the 
spray  painting  equipment  used  by  the 
Mayfair  Co.  is  “DeVilbiss,”  and  came 
from  this  country. 
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old  friendship  was  renewed  on  one  of 
Ole  Bull’s  tours  to  this  country. 

As  Bull  was  leaving  his  friend,  after 
a delightful  visit,  he  gave  him  a cor- 
dial invitation  to  attend  his  concert 
that  evening;  but  the  matter-of-fact, 
prosaic  Ericsson  declined,  pleading 
pressure  of  work,  and  saying  that  he 
had  no  time  to  waste  on  music. 

Bull  renewed  his  invitation  time  and 
again,  finally  saying:  “If  you  won’t 
come,  I’ll  bring  my  violin  down  here 
to  your  shop,  and  play.” 

“If  you  do,”  replied  the  famous  en- 
gineer, laughingly,  “I’ll  smash  the 
thing  to  pieces.” 

The  violinist,  knowing  the  marvel- 
ous, almost  supernatural  power  of  his 
instrument  to  touch  and  awaken  the 
human  heart  into  new  life,  felt  curious 
to  know  what  effect  it  would  have  on 
this  scientific  man  steeped  in  his  pro- 
saic physics,  so  he  planned  a bit  of 
diplomacy. 

Taking  the  violin  with  him,  he  called 
upon  Ericsson  at  his  workshop  one 
day.  He  removed  the  strings  and 
screws  and  apron,  and  called  Erics- 
son’s attention  to  certain  defects,  ask- 
ing about  the  scientific  and  acoustic 
principles  involved,  and  discussing  the 
differing  effect  of  the  different  grains 
of  certain  woods.  From  this  he  went 
on  to  a discussion  of  sound  waves. 
Finally,  to  illustrate  his  meaning  and 
his  questions,  he  replaced  the  parts, 
and  bringing  the  bow  softly  down  upon 
the  tense  strings,  drew  out  a few  mar- 
velously sweet,  rich  tones. 

At  once  the  workmen  in  the  shop 
dropped  their  tools,  and  listened  with 
wide-eyed  wonder.  Ole  Bull  played  on 
and  on,  with  his  simple  great  skill, 
making  the  workshop  a place  of  wor- 
ship. When  finally  he  paused,  Erics- 
son lifted  his  bowed  head  and  showed 
eyes  that  were  wet.  Then  he  said 
softly,  with  the  touch  of  reverent  awe 
in  his  voice:  “Play  on — don’t  stop — - 
play  on!  I never  knew  before  what  it 
was  that  was  lacking  in  my  life.” 

I believe,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  will 
give  ourselves  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
success,  we  will  hear  in  them  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  If  we  will  incor- 
porate them  into  our  lives,  and  prac- 
tice them  conscientiously,  we  will  hear 
the  music  and  the  harmony  and  the 
rhythm  of  nature  playing  the  oratory 
of  the  universe,  and  will  say  what 
Ericsson  said  to  Ole  Bui:  “Don’t  stop — 
play  on!  I never  knew  before  what 
was  lacking  in  my  life.” 

Industry,  Labor,  Hard  Work 

There  are  three  things  I want  to  sug- 
gest to  you  as  necessary,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  these  principles  our  stand- 
ard. The  first  is  industry,  labor  and 
hard  work.  It  is  estimated  that  we  use 
only  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  energy.  It 
would  be  more  profitable  and  health- 
ful if,  in  1922,  we  raised  our  efforts  to 
fifty  or  sixty  per  cent;  for  everything 
else  being  equal,  the  increase  in  our 
business  would  be  correspondingly 
great. 

Blessed  be  drudgery — it  is  the  gray 
angel  of  success!  Labor  is  the  fabled 
magician's  wand,  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  the  cap  of  Fortunatus.  Its  in- 


signia, the  plow,  the  anvil  and  the 
loom,  are  decorations  of  honor,  while 
its  successful  votaries,  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  Industry,  should 
take  rank  among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

Production  is  the  truest  form  of  pa- 
triotism, and  those  who  toil  unceas- 
ingly, regardless  of  monetary  returns, 
are  doing  service  to  the  nation  and 
humanity  which  will  compensate  them 
abundantly.  Carlyle  talks  of  the  un- 
speakable holiness  of  work,  and  says: 
“Labor  is  life,  and  blessed  is  he  who 
I as  found  it;  let  him  ask  for  nothing 
more.” 

Work  makes  the  eye  bright  and  the 
complexion  rosy.  It  makes  the  muscles 
strong,  and  the  brain  clear,  and  sends 
the  blood  through  artery  and  vein  at 
a healthy  pace.  It  is  nature’s  cure  for 
half  the  ills  that  afflict  us.  A man’s 
task  is  his  life  preserver.  That  which 
was  once  a thing  for  the  slave  has  now 
become  the  recreation  of  the  great. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  life  is  not 
for  working,  neither  is  life  for  learn- 
ing, but  working  and  learning  are  for 
life.  They  are  essential  to  existence 
and  well  being.  One  of  the  greatest 
gifts  God  ever  bestowed  on  the  human 
family,  since  we  were  driven  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  was  when  He  said. 
“Thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow.” 

Hard  work  was  invented  long  ago, 
and  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  find  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  it.  Nature 
has  made  work  a necessity,  society 
makes  it  a duty,  habit  makes  it  a pleas- 
ure. Work  is  education,  it  is  develop- 
ment, it  is  self-expression. 

“I  wish  to  preach,”  said  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  “not  the  doctrine  of  ignoble 
ease,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  strenuous 
life — the  life  of  toil  and  effort,  of  labor 
and  strife — to  preach  that  highest  form 
of  success  which  comes,  not  to  the  man 
who  desires  more  easy  peace,  but  to 
the  man  who  does  not  shrink  from 
danger,  from  hardship,  or  from  bitter 
toil,  and  who  out  of  these  wins  the 
splendid  ultimate  triumph.” 

Let  us  never  forget  that  “the  hand 
of  the  diligent  rnaketh  rich,  but  idle- 
ness will  clothe  a man  in  rags.”  Some 
of  us,  I fear,  are  like  the  man  who 
was  standing  at  the  gate  of  a lumber 
yard,  when  the  foreman  came  out  and 
said  to  him,  “Are  you  looking  for 
work?”  and  the  man  said,  “Could  you 
give  me  anything  else  to  do?”  Let  this 
year  be  one  filled  with  the  joys  of 
labor,  remembering  that  we  must  work 
while  it  is  called  “today,”  for  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

The  Quality  of  Perseverance 

Perseverance  is  a quality  that  is  es- 
sential if  we  would  obey  the  laws  of 
success  and  extract  sweetness  from  the 
business  of  life.  There  are  times  in 
our  experience  when  it  seems  to  be  a 
question  of  the  irresistible  force  going 
against  the  immovable  object,  and 
nothing  but  the  grace  of  perseverance 
will  carry  us  through. 

The  secret  of  a great  life  is  con- 
stancy of  purpose.  Perseverance  is  the 
countersign  that  admits  us  to  the  in- 
ner chamber  of  success.  It  makes  a 
man  sure  of  himself,  it  destroys  hesi- 


tation, and  takes  the  wabble  out  of 
the  mind.  It  puts  fear  on  the  run, 
and  is  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are 
made. 

The  world  reserves  its  highest  honors 
for  the  man  who  knows  what  he  wants 
and  keeps  after  it;  the  man  who,  no 
matter  what  difficulties  lie  in  the  way, 
or  what  obstacles  confront  him,  never 
gives  up,  but  persists  until  he  has  won 
the  prize.  In  the  Alps  there  is  a mon- 
ument in  honor  of  a guide  who  per- 
ished while  attempting  to  ascend  the 
mountain.  The  simple  inscription  on 
the  stone  is,  “He  died  climbing.”  It 
is  a noble  tribute  to  a heroic  man.  He 
was  in  the  line  of  duty.  His  face  was 
forward  and  upward.  Higher  and  high- 
er was  his  aim,  and  the  inscription 
ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

Perseverance  is  one  of  the  greatest 
business  assets  in  the  world.  It  tram- 
ples over  prejudices  and  opposition, 
spurs  inaction,  storms  the  citadel  of 
its  object,  and  like  an  avalanche  over- 
whelms and  engulfs  all  obstacles.  It 
removes  mountainous  barriers  and 
achieves  the  unheard  of  and  miracu- 
lous. 

Optimism  the  Supreme 

Another  essential  which  we  may  en- 
joy with  great  delight,  and  which  we 
may  employ  with  great  profit,  is  optim- 
ism. In  many  respects  mental  attitude 
is  of  more  importance  than  mental  ca- 
pacity. It’s  a great  accomplishment  to 
have  the  mind  trained  to  make  little  of 
the  obstacles  and  much  of  the  oppor- 
tunities. Circumstances  are  the  nails 
upon  which  the  weak  hang  their  fail- 
ures and  with  which  the  strong  build 
their  successes.  Success  is  a condition 
of  mind  because  the  mind  is  the  seat 
of  intelligence  and  the  foundation  of 
personality.  I think  it  is  Hood,  the 
poet,  who  says: 

“Were  I as  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 

Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 

I must  be  measured  by  my  soul, 

The  mind’s  the  standard  of  the  man.” 

We  can  make  our  minds  art  galleries 
of  beauty  or  chambers  of  horror;  but 
as  those  upon  whom  depends  the 
strength  and  progress  of  our  young  and 
glorious  country,  we  should  rise  above 
the  poisoned  fumes  of  pessimism  and 
fear,  and  make  it  our  business  to  be 
professional  optimists,  and  thus  join 
the  ranks  of  Prosperity’s  Life  Guards. 
The  great  difference  between  men — be- 
tween the  feeble  and  the  powerful — is 
that  the  minds  of  some  are  filled  with 
fear  and  others  are  filled  with  faith. 

In  the  race  of  life  the  man  who 
fears,  .alters,  faints  and  falls.  In  the 
game  of  life  the  man  who  fears,  fum- 
bles, fouls  and  fans  out.  In  the  bat- 
tle of  life  the  man  who  fears,  fails  to 
fight  and  fades  away. 

Fear  paralyzes  power  and  prevents 
pep  and  prosperity.  Fear  dims  the 
vision,  dulls  the  intellect,  deadens  am- 
bition, destroys  enthusiasm  and  dams 
the  doing  of  daring  deeds. 

Faith,  the  tree  on  which  the  fruit 
of  optimism  grows,  laughs  at  impossi- 
bilities and  says  it  must  be  done.  Faith, 
the  old  Book  tells  us,  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.  Faith  is  a real  thing, 
it  is  a substance;  its  fruitful  work  is 
consummated  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
hope  that  dwells  within  us. 

It  will  help  us  immensely  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  a big  way  if  we  firmly  be- 
lieve success  will  be  the  outcome  of  our 
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efforts.  Let  us  be  careful  that  we  live 
and  move  in  the  right  kind  of  atmos- 
phere. When  you  become  an  optimist 
the  world  around  you  may  not  have 
changed,  but  your  capacity  for  dealing 
with  it  has.  That  is  why  there  are 
some  people  who  would  be  discontent- 
ed in  Paradise,  and  others  who  would 
be  cheerful  in  a graveyard. 

Pessimist  and  Optimist 

It  is  the  pessimist  who,  sitting  at  the 
table,  says,  “Is  there  any  milk  in  that 
jug?”  and  the  optimist  says,  “Please 
pass  the  cream.”  I believe,  gentlemen, 
that  the  jug  of  commerce  is  filled  with 
cream,  and  that  this  year  we  are  go- 
ing to  drink  deeply  of  its  contents. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  Irishman 
who  was  being  flogged,  and  every  time 
the  lash  came  down  he  laughed  heart- 
ily, and  afterward  gave  as  the  reason 
for  his  hilarity  that  they  had  caught 
the  wrong  man.  That  surely  is  looking 
on  the  bright  side  of  things. 

Our  condition  of  mind  changes 
everything.  The  circumstances  of  life 
are  good  or  ill  according  to  how  we 
view  them  The  pessimist  looking  out 
on  life  says: 

“On  the  bough  of  that  rose  is  the 
prickling  brier; 

The  delicate  lily  must  live  in  the  mire; 
The  hues  of  the  butterfly  go  at-  a 
breath ; 

At  the  end  of  the  road  is  the  house  of 
death” 

But  the  optimist,  full  of  hope  and 
faith,  sees  the  same  scene,  and  this  is 
how  he  describes  it: 

“Nay  nay;  on  the  brier  is  the  lovely 
rose; 

In  the  mire  of  the  river  the  lily  grows, 
The  moth  it  is  fair  as  the  flower  of  the 
sod, 

At  the  end  of  the  road  is  the  door  to 
God.” 

It  will  avail  us  little  and  profit  us 
nothing  to  know  these  things  unless 
we  practise  them  diligently  day  by 
day.  It  is  told  of  a colored  man  who, 
before  giving  his  testimony  at  a Meth- 
odist camp  meeting,  said:  “Brethren, 
I could  talk  more  religion  in  two  min- 
utes than  I could  live  in  two  years.” 
And  we  have  all  more  or  less  had  the 
same  experience. 

In  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  the  city 
of  Aberdeen,  where  the  Jews  go  to  be 
educated  on  finance,  there  were  two 
brothers  by  the  name  of  Brown,  and 
they  were  both  doctors — but  one  was 
a medical  doctor,  and  the  other  was  a 
doctor  of  divinity.  An  inhabitant  of 
that  town,  not  feeling  very  well  one 
morning — doubtless  as  the  result  of 
drinking  out  of  a wet  tumbler  the  pre- 
vious evening — intended  to  go  to  the 
physician,  but  being  somewhat  mud- 
dled in  his  mind,  he  went  to  the 
preacher.  The  parson  soon  discovered 
the  man’s  mistake  and  said  to  him,  “It 
is  my  brother  you  want.  When  we 
were  at  college  together  we  arranged 
our  future,  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  practice  and  I should  preach.” 

Gentlemen,  we  must  combine  within 
ourselves  the  professions  of  the  two 
doctors.  Better  the  silent  tongue  and 
the  eloquent  deed,  because  in  life  and 
in  business  despatch  is  greater  than 
discourse,  action  is  the  battle  cry  of 
accomplishment,  of  achievement,  of 
success. 


A telephone  pole  never  hits  a motor 
car  except  in  self-defense. 


The  American  Plan  of  Employment 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 


The  Third  Essential:  Happiness 
Now  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  What 
is  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  from 
whence  does  it  come?  Is  there  a happy 
man  in  this  room?  I can  look  every 
man  in  the  eye  and  say,  “No,  there 
isn’t  a man  entirely  happy.”  We  are 
all  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  of 
what  does  it  consist?  We  have  lost 
the  real  idea  of  what  happiness  means 
in  the  mad  struggle  for  wealth  and 
personal  attainment;  in  our  ambitions, 
our  greed,  our  hunger,  we  have  lost 
the  real  sense  of  happiness,  the  real 
things  that  the  fathers  of  this  coun- 
try meant  when  they  wrote  that  little 
word  into  that  wonderful,  historical 
document  upon  which  the  government 
of  this  country  is  based. 

I have  sat  in  a conference  with  union 
representatives,  and  have  heard  them 
make  such  silly  remarks  as  this:  “A 
working  man  has  a right  to  have  an 
automobile,  his  wife  has  a right  to 
have  a silk  dress,  he  has  a right  to 
have  a diamond  ring,  he  has  a right  to 
have  several  other  things  along  that 
line.”  Certainly  he  has  a right  to 
those  things!  But  it  is  through  his 
skill  and  genius  and  good  manage- 
ment, if  he  is  economical  enough,  that 
he  has  a right  to  acquire  these  things. 

The  famous  French  poet,  author  and 
novelist,  Victor  Hugo,  addressing  the 
Goddess  of  Pleasure  in  a poem,  said: 
“Happiness  hath  left  regrets,  but  thou 
doth  leave  remorse  alone.”  There  is 
the  great  essential  difference. 

What  have  diamonds,  automobiles 
and  silk  skirts  got  to  do  with  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness?  The  man  who  does 
his  day’s  work,  and  when  he  goes  home 
at  night  knows  he  has  delivered  the 
goods,  can  be  a happier  man  than  the 
fellow  who  by  conniving  has  man- 
aged to  make  two  or  three  dollars  more 
by  laying  off  during  the  regular  work- 
ing hours,  and  forcing  his  employer  to 
give  him  a couple  extra  hours  of  double 
pay  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Our  own  American  poet,  Longfellow, 
in  his  poem,  “The  Village  Blacksmith” 
pointed  out  to  us: 

“Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun, 
Each  evening  sees  its  close; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a night’s  repose.” 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  wonderful 
progress  of  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial life  of  this  country,  there  was  too 
much  grasping — we  must  admit  it  with 
shame — on  the  part  of  employers,  with 
the  result  that  employees  found  that 
they  must  resort  to  united  action  to 
get  certain  things  for  themselves.  And 
in  that  they  were  right. 

Unfortunately,  however,  as  their 
power  grew  they  became  as  were 
your  predecessors,  selfish  and  eager  to 
get  those  things  by  hook  or  crook,  with 
the  result  that  unionism,  instead  of  be- 
ing a fundamental,  logical,  reasonable 
doctrine  of  society,  became  a tyranny, 
a scourge  and  a thing  that  had  to  be 
put  back  in  its  place. 

The  Great  Limitation 
The  American  plan  of  employment 
strives  to  give  working  men  those 
things  which  they  earn,  and  those 
things  which  belong  to  them  by  right. 
It  does  not  seek  to  eliminate  organized 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all' 


labor,  but  rather  to  encourage  organ- 
ized labor  of  a proper  sort.  It  believes 
that  unionism  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  social  fabric  of  this  country,  just 
as  are  employers’  associations.  It  be- 
lieves that  men  should  get  together 
for  mutual  protection,  but  not  for  mut- 
ual aggrandizement.  It  believes  that 
the  union  has  a place  in  society;  that 
it  will  do  great  good;  that  it  will  make 
men  better;  that  it  will  give  them 
greater  moral  standards  and  higher 
intellectual  attainments. 

It  also  believes  that  the  minute  the 
union  steps  out  of  those  lines,  seeks  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  to 
force  men  into  their  ranks  whether 
they  will  or  not — the  minute  it  seeks 
to  dominate,  to  dictate,  it  has  out- 
stepped its  boundaries,  and  must  be 
put  back  in  its  place. 

The  American  plan  of  employment 
has  one  little  philosophy  that  is  so 
small,  go  concise,  that  you  can  write 
it  on  a small  slip  of  paper  and  carry 
it  around  in  your  pocket,  and  memor- 
ize it,  and  dwell  on  it,  and  think  on  it. 
It  is- this:  “All  men  have  a right,  and 
each  man  has  a right,  to  do  anything 
he  wishes,  and  to  acquire  anything  he 

wishes” Now  if  I were  to  stop 

there,  I would  t-*  an  anarchist.  That 
right  to  take  what  you  want,  to  do 
what  you  want,  has  but  one  limitation, 
and  it  is  the  great  limitation  that  you 
and  I must  stare  in  the  face,  and  real- 
ize the  truth  of — it  is  the  limitation 
that  every  citizen  of  this  country  must 
begin  to  realize  right  now — and  that  is, 
that  your  rights,  and  my  rights,  and 
their  rights  are  limited  by  one  thing — 
the  rif/ht  of  the  other  felloiv. 

That  one  statement  is  the  fundamen- 
tal of  the  American  plan  of  employ- 
ment; of  the  American  plan  of  govern- 
ment, of  human  decency  and  human 
justice.  And  when  you  men  and  your 
employees,  and  other  men  in  other 
trades  and  their  employers,  come 
around  to  that  condition  of  mind  where 
they  are  willing  to  admit  that  their 
rights  are  limited  by  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers; and  in  their  desires  and  ambitions 
to  acquire  and  accumulate,  are  reg- 
ulated and  guided  by  the  rights  of 
others,  and  respect  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers in  acquiring  those  things;  then  the 
labor  troubles  will  be  ended,  and  gov- 
ernment troubles  and  social  troubles, 
and  we  shall  have  a real,  honest-to- 
goodness  life  to  live  in  this  country — 
each  one  thinking  of  the  other  fellow’s 
rights. 

You  can  be  as  selfish  as  you  like,  but 
always  remember  that  the  rights  of 
the  other  fellow  are  what  limits  your 
activities,  and  see  that  you  limit  your 
activities  by  them! 


Business  Troubles 

Joseph  F.  Higgins,  a painter,  of  2969 
Webster  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has 
filed  an  involuntary  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy, with  liabilities  of  $4,068. 

Maurice  Zuckert  has  been  appointed 
receiver  for  Harry  Meyer,  paints,  at 
106  West  First  Street,  New  York  City. 


Ocean  Paint  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„ 
has  been  acquired  by  WTadsworth,  How- 
land & Co.,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in 
Boston. 
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Application  of  Color  Theory  to  Practical  Work 

HENRY  B.  KELLEY 


(Paper  read  at  the  Thirty-First  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Society  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  Jan.  10-12.) 

OPHE  STUDY  OF  COLOR  is  most  in 
teresting  and  fascinating.  Color 
is  responsible  for  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  all  the  visual  beauty  in  the 
world,  and  its  chief  charm  lies  in  its 
variability.  The  constant  change  of 
color,  and  the  light  and  shade  ex- 
pressed by  color  on  the  landscape  dur- 
ing the  day,  is  beautiful,  and  the  most 
beautiful  effects  are  fleeting  and  eva- 
nescent. To  realize  this,  just  sit  down 
and  try  to  paint  from  nature  a rapidly 
changing  sunset  or  the  warm  glow  of 
the  late  afternoon  light  rays.  It  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  brush  moving  as 
quickly  as  the  color  changes. 

I am  told  that  in  Southern  countries, 
where  the  sunsets  are  extremely  brill- 
iant, the  gorgeous  colors  last  but  a few 
minutes.  Did  you  ever  see  sunsets  ex- 
actly alike — or  sunrises,  either?  Note 
the  difference  in  tone  between  the  glory 
of  the  sunset  and  the  tender  delicacy 
of  the  sunrise,  when  the  mists  are  be- 
tween us  and  the  sun. 

How  beautiful  is  the  wonderfully 
clear  blue  of  the  sky!  It  is  hard  to  real- 
ize that  blue  is  caused  by  refraction 
of  the  mists  and  atmosphere  vibrating 
between  us  and  an  absolute  blackness 
of  the  sky  studded  with  brilliant  stars. 
Nature  shows  a preciosity  of  its  most 
brilliant  coloring.  The  rainbow,  sun- 
set, and  other  brilliant  effects  are  tran- 
sitory, and  brilliant  flowers  and  birds 
occupy  but  a small  area  in  the  color 
scheme  of  nature. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said,  “We  see 
what  we  know”;  and  he  was  right,  for 
what  we  do  not  know  of  is  invisible  to 
us.  “There  are  non)  so  blind  as  those 
who  will  not  see,”  says  the  old  proverb. 
We  moderns,  no  doubt,  are  able  to  see, 
classify  and  enjoy  color  and  its  refine- 
ments to  a greater  extent  than  the 
ancients,  if  their  literature  and  use  of 
color  may  be  taken  aj  a guide. 

It  would  surprise  many  of  you  to  be 
told  that  you  do  not  see  the  color  about 
you.  It  is  a matter  of  education  of  the 
eye  and  the  mind  to  see  these  things. 
Throughout  the  art  of  all  time,  until 
recently  color  was  Heated  and  merely 
used  as  light  and  shade  of  the  local 
color.  Now  artists  see  and  reproduce 
the  opposition  of  color  to  produce  sun- 
light effects  by  the  prismatic  comple- 
mentaries.  The  color  of  a shadow 
thrown  on  yellow  sand  or  white  snow 
in  full  sunlight  is  brilliant  blue,  and 
not  a shade  color  merely  of  the  object 
receiving  the  light. 

It  is  usual  to  associate  a color  with 
an  object,  and  the  ordinary  man  never 
thinks  of  seeing  anything  else.  We 
say  a brick  sidewalk  is  made  of  red 
bricks,  therefore  it  is  red.  Now  disre- 
gard your  knowledge  of  substance  or 
material,  and  look  up  the  sunlit  street 
with  your  eyes  almost  closed — squint- 
ing. You  will  see  only  the  broad  fact 


that  everything  in  the  sunlight  is  a 
mass  of  variety  of  greys,  quite  pink 
and  yellow  in  tone,  and  the  masses  of 
blue  shadow  reflecting  the  sky  thrown 
across — almost  a two-tone  effect. 

Order  of  Color  Recognition 

The  recognition  of  color  in  nature 
among  ancient  and  savage  races  begins 
with  red,  because  it  contrasts  brilliant- 
ly with  the  surrounding  green  and  blue 
of  nature.  In  sequence  follow  yellow, 
green  and  blue.  It  is  said  that  among 
the  four  hundred  passages  in  the  Bible 
which  refer  to  the  heavens  or  sky,  the 
color  blue  is  not  mentioned.  In  all  early 
writings  the  colors  are  vaguely  de- 
scribed. Savage  tribes  as  they  advance 
in  civilization,  and  children  as  they  ad- 
vance in  age,  show  a gradual  growth 
in  appreciation  of  color. 

We  note  a growing  appreciation  now 
in  the  general  public.  Notice  the 
amount  of  color  advertising  that  is 
used  nowadays — much  of  it,  especially 
in  magazine  work,  extremely  artistic, 
and  arranged  according  to  definite  for- 
mulas cf  harmony. 

Color  has  always  had  its  uses  in 
symbolism.  All  colors  are  associated 
with  some  idea,  attribute  or  experi- 
ence. This  use  of  color  is  universal, 
and  with  a few  exceptions  colors  are 
used  for  the  expression  of  about  the 
same  ideas: 

White  for  purity  and  light  and  life, 
divine  perfection. 

Black  for  darkness,  impurity,  death, 
determination. 

Yellow  or  gold  for  the  sun,  wealth, 
divinity. 

Orange  for  fire,  hospitality. 

Red  for  blood,  valor,  love,  and  in  re- 
ligion Christ. 

Purple  for  royalty,  martyrdom. 

Blue  for  heaven,  constancy. 

Green  tor  immortality,  fruitfulness. 

Crlor  is  responsible  for  a psychologi- 
cal effect  upon  the  nerves:  red  is  excit- 
ing, blue  depressing,  green  quieting. 
It  also  makes  a great  difference  in  illu- 
mination, as  well  as  in  heat  radiation, 
as  has  been  proved  by  exhaustive  ex- 
periments. Yellow  throws  back  70% 
light  rays;  green  50%;  blue  40%. 

There  have  been  numerous  attempts 
to  find  exactly  the  cause  and  manner 
of  visualizing  color.  Pure  sunlight  is 
the  whitest  light;  but  if  a ray  of  light 
is  passed  through  a glass  prism,  the 
ray  is  deflected  and  separated  into  a 
ray  of  prismatic  colors  like  the  rain- 
bow, through  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet,  and  all  intermediate 
shades.  This  shows  that  white  con- 
tains all  the  colors  in  light,  but  in 
paint  the  sum  of  the  colors  makes 
black. 

Theory  of  Color 

The  most  accepted  theory  is  that  the 
light  rays  pass  through  or  are  reflect- 
ed back  by  the  structure  of  the  mate- 
rial. When  these  light  rays  are  sepa- 
rated and  become  as  color,  it  is  not  an 
actuality  in  color,  but  merely  a visual 
impression;  as  in  the  production  of 
sound  there  is  no  sound  actually,  but 
the  vibration  of  sound  waves  on  the 
ear  produce  the  sensation  of  sound.  So 


these  rays  of  light  exist  as  vibrations 
of  light  waves  which  are  transmitted 
to  the  brain  and  vision  by  means  of  a 
set  of  retinal  nerves  in  the  form  of 
rods  and  cones  which  are  so  formed  as 
to  distinguish  the  colors  by  the  length 
of  the  vibration. 

The  vibrations  of  light  are  very 
much  more  rapid  than  those  of  sound. 
About  4,000  waves  per  second  is  the 
vibration  of  the  highest  piano  string, 
but  pure  red  vibrates  at  the  rate  of 
481,000,000,000  waves  per  second,  and 
the  colors  vary  in  vibration  till  in  vio- 
let we  find  764,000,000,000  waves  per 
second. 

All  kinds  of  light  rays  exist  by  vi- 
bration, but  none  are  so  rapid  that 
they  are  invisible  to  the  eye;  but  we 
know  and  measure  them  by  chemical 
action  and  scientific  instruments.  Of 
the  known  rays  we  are  able  to  see  less 
than  one-quarter,  which  indicates  that 
the  ultra-violet,  hyper-ultra-violet, 
Roentgen,  electric,  unknown,  and  infra 
red  rays  occupy  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  circle,  and  are  invisible. 

Can  you  realize  the  very  small  range 
our  pigments  give  us  to  represent  the 
enormous  range  of  nature,  both  in 
color  intensity  and  in  light  to  dark? 
Our  range  of  color  from  white  to  black 
is  a very  small  percentage  of  nature’s 
range. 

Ruskin  illustrated  this  by  placing  a 
piece  of  pure  white  paper  in  light  as 
against  the  blue  hill  in  the  distance, 
showing  the  white  paper  as  darker.  As 
against  nature’s  landscape  brilliancy, 
500  degrees,  pigments  occupy  only  40 
degrees,  fou  remember  how  by  Mr. 
Howland’s  spinning  machine  the  best 
black  paint  looked  gray  as  compared 
with  the  interior  of  the  black  spinning 
box.  There  is  no  actual  black  in  na- 
ture, and  no  absolute  white  either,  for 
all  its  intensity.  I do  not  believe  there 
is  absolute  normal  gray  in  nature.  The 
spectroscope  shows  that  all  whites  or 
leaden  grays  are  tinted.  Do  you  real- 
ize, too,  that  there  is  no  straight  line 
in  nature  or  its  representation,  either? 
When  we  speak  of  the  primaries  or  ele- 
mentary colors,  we  mean  those  colors 
which  cannot  be  produced  by  other 
color  combinations,  but  it  makes  a 
great  difference  whether  we  try  to  pro- 
duce them  by  light  rays  or  by  pig- 
ments. 

Curious  Color  Combinations 

If  the  rays  of  light  are  thrown 
through  colored  screens  upon  a white 
curtain,  we  find  two  sets  of  primaries 
and  some  curious  facts,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  chart.  Blue,  red, 
and  yellow  form  the  subtractive  meth- 
od of  color  mixing,  acting  somewhat  as 
paints  would,  and  all  three  subtract 
the  light  and  form  black  in  the  center. 
Below  you  see  the  additive  or  light- 
giving primaries — green,  red,  violet. 
You  will  see  the  red  and  green  make 
yellow,  and  all  three  produce  white. 
Yellow  and  purple  make  red.  Red, 
green  and  blue  lights  will  match  any 
color  in  lights. 

This  curious  function  of  blue,  green 
and  red  rays  mixing  to  yellow  is  the 
basis  of  the  famous  kinemacolor  nat- 
ural color  moving  pictures.  A red  and 
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A Hand  of  Greater 
Accomplishment 

is  the  hand  operating  the  mod- 
ern spray  system  of  painting. 
Time  requirements  of  other 
methods  are  reduced — costs  a re 
cut — results  are  improved. 

You  can  apply  practically  any 
kind  of  paint  on  any  kind  of 
surface  from  two  to  five  times 
faster  with  the  DeVilbiss  spray 
gun  than  with  a hand  brush. 
The  finished  job  is  cleaner, 
more  thorough  and  uniform. 

Cutting  costs  on  painting  of 
highest  quality  is  your  best  bid 
for  more  work.  The  DeVilbiss 
system  of  painting  makes  pos- 
sible taking  care  of  an  in- 
creased volume  of  work  with- 
out increasing  the  labor  charge. 

Make  1922  your  most  profit- 
able painting  year  — let  us 
mail  you  full  particulars. 
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Large  and  Small  Equipment 
for  every  requirement 
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Sprain-painting  System 


The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co.,  3692  Detroit  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Strong  — Reliable  — Safe 
Reversible 

Made  from  best  Open  Hearth  Steel  1/4" 
and  5/16"  thick. 

Thoroughly  tested  before  leaving  our 
factory. 

On  sale  at  leading  Paint  Supply  Houses 
and  Jobbers. 
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Practical  Spectrum  Color  Chart,  Based  on  Pigment  Mixture 


colors  of  the  spectrum,  but  ignoring 
the  question  of  original  or  primary  pig- 
ments, which  is  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence, as  the  painter  does  not  have 
to  make  them,  and  we  use  pigments 
without,  regard  to  that  question.  Th's 
arrangement  would  develop  well  in  the 
study  of  systematic  harmony,  but  we 
have  not  time  for  that  today. 

The  listener  may  ask  if  it  is  a prac- 
tical thing  to  use  these  brilliant  colors 
to  mix  with.  This  is  not  my  idea.  I 
do  not  make  any  proposition  to  use  a 
different  kind  of  color,  or  leave  off  the 
old  stock  pigments;  but  we  want  to 
know  what  they  are,  and  where  they 
stand  in  relationship  to  other  colors, 
that  we  may  handle  them  more  intelli- 
gently; and  I have  already  saved  many 
dollars  by  the  use  of  theory  in  color. 

The  test  of  the  true  complementaries 
is  sometimes  made  by  visual  weari- 
ness. The  eye  rests  upon  a spot  of 
brilliant  color  of  pure  hue,  and  when 
removed  to  a white  surface,  the  eye 
nerves  instantly  conjure  an  image  of 
the  same  spot,  but  of  the  complement- 
ary color.  This  is  of  value  in  color 
study,  but  does  not  work  out  at  all  the 
same  in  mixing  colors  of  the  same  hue. 

In  this  chart  you  will  find  the  com- 
plementary colors  are  worked  out  on 
the  practical  method  that  as  all  pig- 
ment colors  complementary  to  each 
other,  or  all  colors  combined  around 
the  circle,  will  produce  black,  and  if 
each  of  these  mixed  complementary 
blacks  are  perfectly  balanced,  when 
mixed  with  white  to  a middle  tone  will 
produce  a normal  gray  exactly  like 
that  produced  by  mixing  ivory  black 
and  zinc  white,  which  I use  as  the 
standard  gray. 

This  inner  disk  is  so  produced,  while 
the  other  ring  with  the  lettering  on  is 
the  gray  made  by  mixing  these  two 
pure  colors  across  the  chart  with 
white.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chart  are 
six  small  disks  painted  with  the  black 
produced  by  each  two  complementary 
prismatic  colors.  Notice  how  much 
space  is  taken  up  in  this  arrangement 
by  the  so-called  cool  colors,  greens, 
blues,  and  violets  — approximately 
three-quarters.  This  is  nature’s  own 
economy  in  the  landscape. 


a green  picture  are  shown  alternately 
under  double  the  usual  speed,  and  per- 
sistence of  vision  produces  the  natural 
effect  with  the  mixture  showing  yel- 
lows and  intermediate  colors.  The  blue 
green  when  attenuated  passes  as  blue. 
These  pictures  are  highly  successful, 
but  owing  to  high  speed,  32  to  the  sec- 
ond, are  very  delicate.  Another  curi- 
ous fact  is  that  if  blue  and  yellow  rays 
are  thrown  on  a screen,  the  result  is 
nearly  white,  but  if  one  ray  of  light 
is  thrown,  through  yellow  and  blue 
glass  together,  the  result  is  green  as 
in  paint. 

The  impression  of  color  in  looking 
through  green  glass  with  one  eye  and 
through  red  glass  with  the  other,  if 
perfectly  balanced,  produces  a black 
effect.  A stereoscopic  picture  is  thus 
produced  by  printing  a red  and  a green 
picture  taken  in  stereoscopic  manner 
from  two  positions  and  looking 
through  red  and  green  glasses,  when 
the  picture  produces  a relief  effect,  as 
in  a stereoscope. 

I have  spoken  of  the  vagueness  of 
the  nomenclature  of  color;  there  seems 
to  be  no  definite  way  of  naming  it,  al- 
though efforts  are  made  to  do  so. 


Color  has  three  definite  dimensions: 
Hue  or  color;  Brilliance  or  intensity; 
and  Depth  from  light  to  dark.  Many 
scientific  instruments  are  made  to  ac- 
curately determine  the  exact  status  of 
each  color,  but  these  are  of  little  use 
to  the  painter,  as  the  pigments  work 
out  differently,  and  these  machines  and 
color  theories  are  usually  worked  out 
on  the  light  rays  and  visual  impres- 
sions. 

The  spectrum  of  color  in  light 
shows  the  absolute  purity  and  brill- 
iancy of  color  arranged  in  such  se- 
quence and  perfect  blending  that  there 
is  no  imperfection  of  muddiness,  as  in 
paint.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  sci- 
entific man  should  prefer  to  base  his 
theories  on  this,  rather  than  on  imper- 
fect pigments.  I have  collected  a num- 
ber of  color  charts,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  two  alike,  unless  they  frankly 
follow  exactly  the  old  three-color  pri- 
mary theory. 

The  prismatic  color  chart  which  I 
am  presenting  to  your  notice  I have 
evolved  through  some  of  the  latest  the- 
ories, with  alterations  and  additions 
based  on  my  own  experiments.  It  is 
based  on  pigment  mixture  from  the 


Chart  Demonstration 

Now  another  reason  I have  had  in 
making  this  chart  is  to  show  just 
where  certain  colors  stand.  To  find  a 
standard  for  judgment,  I have  reached 
the  prismatic  colors  with  white  to  a 
half-tone.  (As  with  chrome  yellow  this 
was  of  no  value  and  disturbing  to  the 
eye,  I brought  it  to  a middle  tone  by 
the  addition  of  gray.)  Next  I made 
another  row  of  colors  to  middle  tone  by 
the  addition  of  normal  gray.  Now  no- 
tice this  peculiar  thing.  Each  alter- 
nate color  in  this  grayed  row  was  pro- 
duced by  another  method.  I mixed  the 
two  adjacent  redudctions  together,  and 
produced  tones  of  exactly  the  same 
quality  of  color  as  those  mixed  with 
one  color  and  gray. 

Now  where  does  yellow  ochre  and 
raw  sienna  compare  with  these  reduced 
colors?  Back  of  the  reduced  chrome 
yellow,  but  warmer.  Venetian  red  is 
just  a little  more  yellowish  than  re- 
duced English  Vermillion.  Now  this 
brilliant  color  is  orange  vermillion 
with  just  a touch  of  orange  chrome. 
This  orange  vermillion,  when  reduced 
with  the  gray,  matches  burnt  sienna. 
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and  with  more  gray  becomes  a perfect 
match  for  burnt  umber,  middle  tone. 

This  knowledge,  you  understand,  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a fic- 
titious umber  or  sienna,  as  that  would 
not  pay;  but  you  might  have  to,  some 
time.  The  point  is  that  if  you  put 
burnt  umber  or  burnt  sienna  into  a 
color,  you  are  throwing  it  in  that  ex- 
act direction;  and  if  you  want  to 
change  a color  that  is  too  ultra  blue  in 
tone,  a merest  couch  of  the  opposite 
complementary  does  the  business,  in- 
stead of  experimenting  and  wasting 
paint.  Overcome  yellow  with  a touch 
of  violet  or  a glaze;  green  with  purple 
reds,  etc.  Understanding  these  com- 
plementaries  is  interesting  and  pays 
big  returns.  I am  showing  samples  of 
bad  mistakes  in  colors  corrected  in- 
stead of  removed.  Lightening  a too 
dark  mahogany,  making  this  miserable 
discordant  greenish-yellow  stain  into 
a good  oak  tone  by  a violet-tinted  var- 
nish ; and  I could  easily  find  other  ex- 
amples, if  we  had  time. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  ef- 
fect of  a color  which  is  used  as  a glaze 
is  much  different  than  when  used  as  a 
mixture,  as  glazes  show  much  warmer 
than  mixtures;  so  if  you  have  to  glaze 
a color  over  another  as  a corrective, 
you  must  swing  a little  toward  the 
cooler  side  to  discount  this  tendency. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  why  a glaze 
is  warmer  in  tone.  When  a light  ray 
strikes  an  object  and  produces  a color, 
this  color  difference  is  produced  in  pig- 
ments by  the  minute  crystalline  struc- 
ture which  in  variety  of  form  throws 
back  various  color  sensations.  But 
lakes  are  not  so  crystalline  in  form, 
and  the  light  passes  through  the  pig- 
ment glaze  to  the  light  ground  beneath, 
and  is  reflected  back  to  the  eye,  thus 
being  seen  twice.  For  the  same  reason, 
I believe  the  gray  clouds  of  an  over- 
cast sky  show  by  the  spectroscope  a 
yellow  tone  as  compared  with  normal 
gray,  because  the  sunlight  is  up  back 
of  the  clouds  and  showing  through. 

Some  of  these  samples  show  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  glazing  or  scumbling 
with  a light  color  over  a dark  one.  You 
will  see  that  whenever  a light  color  is 
used  over  a dark  one  it  produces  more 
or  less  of  a blue  tone.  This  is  very 
evident  if  white  were  used.  This  effect 
is  produced  by  the  particles  of  pigment 
interrupting  the  vision,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  blue  sky  being  produced 
against  the  blackness  of  space,  and  the 
white  clouds  are  also  full  of  blue  then, 
except  when  sunlit. 

You  see  we  may  learn  things  about 
color  for  our  business  by  observing  na- 
ture and  its  wonderful  harmonies  in 
the  recurrent  seasons.  We  must  not 
forget  the  old  saying  that  to  mix  colors 
propirly  we  must  mix  brains  with 
them.  A certain  much  respected  mas- 
ter painter  of  this  city,  who  has  passed 
on  to  his  reward  long  ago  (all  master 
painters  do,  you  know),  said  to  me: 
“My  method  of  matching  colors  is  this: 

I put  in  a little  bit  of  different  colors 
until  I feel  in  my  bones  that  it  is  just 
right,  then  I add  a little  burnt  umber.’’ 
This  is  neither  scientific  nor  efficient. 

One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  is  in 
the  arrangement  of  harmonious  color. 
We  may  be  guided  in  this  matter  al- 
most mathematically,  and  great  strides 
are  being  made  in  that  direction.  I 
feel  sure  that  we  shall  have  a solution 
in  the  future,  although  the  feeling  for 
color  is  inborn.  The  visual  effect  of 


one  color  influencing  another  is  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

Practical  Application 

I have  prepared  charts  showing  the 
effect  produced  by  these  squares  of 
colored  paper  which  I have  pasted 
upon  a sequence  of  various  colors.  Each 
square  changes  in  color,  brilliancy  and 
depth  as  it  is  imposed  on  the  other 
colors.  Each  square  is  apparently  im- 
bued with  the  complementary;  thus 
the  yellow  on  green  appears  more  or- 
ange, and  the  green  becomes  bluer. 
These  things  must  be  allowed  for  in 
making  color  combinations. 

When  the  eye  is  focused  on  a color 
it  is  satisfied  by  the  saturation  or  brill- 
iancy of  that  one  color,  and  is  unable 
to  stand  the  strain  of  other  brilliant 
color  nearby  unless  it  is  harmonious. 
The  placing  of  some  colors  produces  a 
confusion  to  the  eye — a fight  for  su- 
premacy, which  should  be  avoided. 
Color  harmony  may  be  produced  by 
combining  analogous  or  nearby  colors, 
or  by  contrasting  complementary 
colors. 

It  is  usually  best  to  produce  har- 
mony by  reducing  the  tone  of  one  color, 
and  subordinating  it  and  deliberately 
sacrificing  its  power  to  the  dominant 
color.  The  large  areas  should  be  re- 
duced in  power,  and  purer  and  more 
powerful  colors  reserved  for  smaller 
and  most  important  areas.  If  for  post- 
ers or  for  rooms  where  light  reflection 
is  of  secondary  importance,  a very 
large  proportion  of  blue  side  of  spec- 
trum makes  for  harmonious  color.  A 
color  spinning  of  a number  of  car  post- 
ers showed  that  every  one  of  really 
pleasing  color  effect  showed  this  fact, 
and  spun  to  a pure  grey  in  the  sum  of 
color. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  greys  and 
blue  is  in  the  new  Sargent  decorations 
of  the  rotunda  of  the  Boston  Art  Mu- 
seum, showing  a most  pleasing  and 
harmonious  effect. 

In  the  painting  of  interiors  we 
should  allow  for  the  use  of  the  room. 
If  it  is  to  be  seen  at  night,  or  if  a pic- 
ture is  to  be  seen  only  by  artificial 
light,  we  must  allow  for  the  change  in 
color  produced  by  the  color  of  artificial 
light,  as  the  most  brilliant  electric 
light  is  far  removed  from  daylight,  and 
darkens  the  blue  and  lightens  the  yfel- 
lows  very  much. 

This  effect  of  colored  lights  brings 
us  to  an  interesting  development.  The 
use  of  colored  lights  in  theatrical 
scenic  representation  is  surely  going  to 
supplant  paint.  In  the  future  we  will 
see  our  old  friend,  the  scene  painter, 
almost  eliminated.  A combination  of 
moving  picture  films  of  clouds  and  col- 
ored lights  produces  wonderful  skies. 
Colored  lights  and  pictures  thrown  on 
white  grounds  produce  elaborately  dec- 
orated rooms  or  landscapes,  making 
sets  unnecessary. 

Scientists  and  artists  are  working  on 
the  problem  of  colored  lights  and  their 
effect  on  various  pigments  as  they  af- 
fect the  color  crystals,  with  the  star- 
tling result  that  colors  which  are  ap- 
parently an  exact  match  to  the  eye  in 
a white  light  become,  under  other  col- 
ored lights,  absolutely  invisible.  Think 
of  the  study  entailed  by  determining 
the  effect  on  the  different  chemical 
construction  of  pigments  under  lights. 

I have  prepared  a rough  sketch  of  a 
panel  of  this  kind.  This  is  not  as  it 
was  painted,  but  as  it  appeared  under 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  ' 


different  coloring.  The  figure  of  the 
girl  appears  only  when  the  white  light 
appears.  This  method  of  scenic  illu- 
sion is  being  practised  now  in  Europe, 
and  somewhat  in  New  York,  and  will 
soon  develop  wonderful  results. 

In  the  theater,  too,  experiments  are 
being  made  in  the  use  of  color  as  ap- 
plied to  music — moving  films  of  varied 
prismatic  color  in  accord  with  the  sen- 
timent or  symbolism  of  the  music  be- 
ing exposed  simultaneously  with  the 
music. 

Why  Colors  Fade 

Back  to  the  business  again.  I want 
to  say  a word  about  fading  of  color. 
First,  a little  Whistler  story.  Sarcas- 
tic, as  usual.  The  prospective  buyer  of 
a painting  said:  “This  picture  being  a 
modern  picture,  I am  afraid  it  will 
fade.”  The  painter  retorted:  “You  are 
mistaken.  It  is  the  damnation  of  mod- 
ern paintings  that  they  do  not  fade.” 
Mr.  Whistler  was  not  using  house 
painters’  colors  made  by  modern  chem- 
istry doping. 

It  has  been  proved  that  colors  fade 
from  the  action  of  light  rays  and  by 
dampness.  These  causes  produce  chemi- 
cal changes  in  the  color,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion there  is  a distinct  loss  or  removal 
of  particles  of  material  color  from  the 
top  through,  by  this  light  action.  It 
is  found  that  fading  is  largely  pro- 
duced by  colors  being  antagonistic  to 
each  other,  but  this  action  must  be  lib- 
erated by  light  and  dampness.  If  color 
be  enclosed  in  an  air  tight  tube  and 
kept  from  light,  it  does  not  fade. 

The  study  of  color  is  so  wonderful 
and  interesting  that  this  has  been  an 
enjoyable  paper  to  write.  There  are  so 
many  phases  and  so  much  detail  that 
might  be  taken  up,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  restrain  myself  from  making  this 
paper  even  more  lengthy.  I beg  you  to 
interest  yourselves  in  the  study  of  this 
fascinating  subject. 


Lead  the  Wonderful 

“The  Wonder  Book  of  Lead”  is  the 
title  of  a booklet  prepared  and  circu- 
lated by  the  National  Lead  Co.,  which 
treats  of  the  almost  numberless  uses  of 
that  wonderful  metal.  Storage  bat- 
teries, fuses,  and  other  electrical  de- 
vices are  dependent  on  lead;  as  an  in- 
gredient of  glass,  it  enters  into  a mul- 
titude of  uses,  from  bulbs  to  telescopes; 
the  jeweler  is  heavily  indebted  to  lead 
in  many  ways;  in  construction  and  ma- 
chinery it  is  met  with  on  all  sides; 
in  the  home  it  has  a share,  from  the 
canned  foods  that  reach  the  table  to 
the  dishes  on  which  they  are  served; 
it  enters  into  medicine  and  the  chil- 
dren’s toys;  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
and  the  refining  of  crude  oil  are  in- 
debted to  lead;  and  so  on,  and  so  forth. 

The  most  important  of  all  its  uses, 
however,  is  in  preserving  and  beauti- 
fying structures,  interior  as  well  as  ex- 
terior, in  the  form  of  white  lead  and 
red  lead.  The  booklet  tells  how  these 
pigments  are  made  and  used.  Addi- 
tional information  regarding  any  of  the 
lead  products  referred  to  in  the  booklet 
or  any  use  of  lead  will  be  sent  gladly 
to  any  one  interested.  Write  the  near- 
est branch  office  of  National  Lead  Co. 


They  say  there  is  one  auto  to  every 
fourteen  persons  in  the  United  States. 
Maybe  that’s  why  they  crowd  ’em  into 
the  Fords  that  wray. 
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An  Easy  Way  to  Figure  “Right”  on  Spring  Contracts 

and 

Secure  the  Worth-While  Contracts  in  Your  Community 


Spraco  Painting  Equipment 

Modern  Outfits  for  Modern  Painters 


Put  One  on  the  Job 

Give  your  pay  roll  curve  a down- 
ward turn  with  an  increase  in 
quantity  and  no  decrease  in  qual- 
ity of  work — enabling  you  to  bid 
low. 

It  will  work  for  you  as  it  has  for 
hundreds  of  other  painters,  re- 
ducing your  labor  costs  from 
40%  to  60%  or  more. 

Superior  painters  who  want  an 
up-to-date  machine  capable  of 
starting  up  under  the  most  try- 
ing conditions  insist  on  SPRACO 
Equipment. 

Write  now — you  owe  it  to  the 
community  you  serve — send  for 
Bulletin  No.  P-58 — save  time  by 
stating  your  exact  requirements. 


SPRAY  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  also  of 

Spraco  Cooling  Ponds,  Air  Washers,  Spraco  Nozzles, 
Vaughan  Flow  Meters,  Etc. 


The  Latest  and  Greatest  “Ridgely” 

Above  is  an  almost-lif e-size  illustration  of  our  latest  and  greatest  achievement  in  Putty  Knives— a knife  you  can 
use  comfortably  all  day  long — one  with  an  everlasting  handle  moulded  to  fit  your  hand,  and  with  a blade  of 
special  process  steel  that  is  extra  hard  and  tough,  and  that  is  guaranteed  never  to  come  loose. 


RIDGELITE  Putty  Knives  and  Scrapers 


are  the  result  of  years  of  experiment,  and  require  for  their 
production  special  equipment  costing  over  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  yet  they  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  knives.  Made 
in  every  popular  size  and  shape,  with  either  stiff  or  flexible 
blades,  all  with  the  wonderful  RIDGELITE  handles  that  are 
hard  as  stone,  tough  as  leather,  smooth  as  glass  and  with 


just  the  shape  you  would  choose  yourself,  if  you  could  have 
your  knives  made  to  order. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  SPECIAL  FOLDER  showing  all 
styles  and  containing  introductory  offer  enabling  you  to 
buy  a trial  knife  at  a reduced  iprice — and  get  your  money 
back  vnthout  returning  the  knife  if  you  don’t  say  it  is  the 
greatest  Putty  Knife  you  ever  had  in  your  hand. 


THE  RIDGELY  TRIMMER  CO.,  Dept.  B Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Makers  of  Painters  and  Paper  Hangers’  Tools  and  Equipment  in  the  World 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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Connecticut  Society  Convention 

Master  Painters  Gather  at  New  Haven,  Feb.  22-23,  to  Dis- 
cuss Craft  Affairs  and  Listen  to  Talks  on  Trade  Subjects 
— Collins,  C.  H.  Marsh,  MacKenzie,  O.  V.  Marsh  Elected 


First  Session 

Wednesday  Morning,  Feb.  22 

President  Newton  brought  to  order 
the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Society  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  Connecticut,  and 
called  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  O. 
Scoville,  who  asked  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  upon  the  deliberations. 

George  W.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  Haven, 
welcomed  the  delegates  in  a speech 
that  dealt  with  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity with  some  of  the  problems  he 
was  meeting  in  his  official  capacity. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  Murphy 
said : 

Mr.  Murphy  Greets  Society 

“I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  privi- 
lege, as  a representative  of  the  city  of 
New  Haven,  to  greet  you,  and  to  offi- 
cially welcome  you  to  this  city.  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  would  be  delighted  to  per- 
form this  pleasant  duty,  but  previous 
engagements  would  not  permit.  There- 
fore he  has  requested  me  to  express 
his  regret  for  his  inability  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  to  extend  his  best  wishes  for 
your  success. 

“That  many  business  men  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  service  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  in  most  move- 
ments for  the  betterment  and  upbuild- 
ing of  our  cities  we  find  the  business 
men  taking  a prominent  part.  In  this 
city  the  personnel  of  the  various  city 
commissions  is  composed  largely  of 
business  men,  most  of  whom  give  their 
service  thereon  without  compensation. 
And  although  the  service  of  salaried 
full-time  officials  is  also  necessary  for 
the  efficient  administration  of  the 
city’s  business,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  success  attained  by  any  municipal- 
ity is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  co- 
operation received  from  its  business 
men. 

“I  think  the  practice  of  holding  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  those  concerned  is 
an  admirable  one,  for  it  gives  an  un- 
equalled opportunity  for  an  exchange 
of  opinions  and  ideas  that  is  sure  to 
be  beneficial,  as  many  problems  are 
worked  out  in  conference  that  would 
remain  unsolved  if  left  to  the  individ- 
ual. There  are  several  questions  of 
public  concern  that  confront  the  busi- 
ness men,  and  especially  the  employ- 
ers’ associations,  that  should  receive 
their  most  serious  and  honest  consid- 
eration, either  in  convention  or  else- 
where. 

“The  one  receiving  the  most  public- 
ity at  the  present  time  is  the  soldiers’ 
bonus:  whether  it  shall  be  paid,  and 
if  sc  how  shall  the  money  be  raised. 
This  is  an  important  question,  but  to 


my  mind  it  should  be  secondary  to  the 
question  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  For  in  this  land  of  plenty, 
millions  of  men  who  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  work  are  unable  to  obtain  it. 
Others  who  have  employment  are  be- 
ing paid  far  less  than  a living  wage. 

“To  be  more  specific,  in  this  city 
thousands  of  unemployed  vainly  seek 
work,  and  others,  including  married 
men,  who  are  employed,  are  being  paid 
$12  and  less  for  a full  week’s  work. 
As  a result  of  these  conditions,  many 
of  the  working  people  are  in  dire  need. 
A few  hours  spent  in  the  office  of  our 
Charity  Department  would  furnish 
proof  of  this  statement.  Appeals  for 
food,  clothing,  fuel  and  money  with 
which  to  pay  rent  are  received  in  large 
numbers  daily. 

“I  have  brought  this  matter  to  your 
attention  because  I believe  that  em- 
ployers’ associations  should  give  it 
serious  consideration,  to  the  end  that 
every  effort  shall  be  made  to  give  em- 
ployment to  as  many  as  possible,  and 
as  soon  as  possible;  and,  secondly,  that 
such  associations  will  resolve  not  to 
be  a party  to  any  movement  that  is 
calculated  and  intended  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  worker  to  a level  that 
will  make  impossible  for  him  to  buy 
sufficient  food  to  maintain  himself  and 
family  in  health.  I appeal  to  you  not 
to  join  any  movement  to  force  condi- 
tions upon  the  workers  that  you  would 
be  unwilling  to  accept  yourselves. 

“In  conclusion,  I trust  that  your  con- 
vention may  be  a very  successful  one, 
and  that  your  stay  in  our  city  may  be 
very  pleasant  and  happy — so  much  so 
that  you  will  be  glad  to  come  back  and 
i isit  us  again  and  again.” 


Mr.  Murphy  was  accorded  a rising 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  members. 

Secretary  O.  V.  Marsh  read  his  re- 
port for  the  twelve  months  preceding: 

Secretary’s  Report 

qpHIS  PAST  YEAR,  although  it  has 
-1  been  a busy  one,  we  have  made 
little  headway  regarding  membership. 
Many  of  the  members  have  gone  into 
other  lines  of  business,  or  dropped  out 
owing  to  dulness  of  the  trade  in  gen- 
eral, and  have  been  laid  over  for  non- 
payment of  dues.  We  have  kept  in 
close  touch  with  these,  and  have  every 
assurance  that  they  will  return  to  our 
ranks  during  the  coming  season. 

The  entire  State  has  been  carefully 
canvassed  for  new  members.  Many 
meetings  have  been  held  in  all  locali- 
ties, but  as  a general  thing  the  master 
painter  thought  he  would  wait  until 
this  convention,  or  at  an  early  spring 
opening,  before  coming  with  us.  I have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  a short 
time  our  membership  will  begin  to 
show  a goodly  increase. 

Our  President  has  ever  been  alert  for 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all1-^^,^ 


the  interests  of  the  association,  and  it 
has  been  to  his  credit  that  most  of  the 
associate  membership  has  been  elected 
into  our  society.  While  we  show  a 
small  decrease  of  active  members  dur- 
ing the  year,  we  feel  that  those  now  on 
our  rolls  are  all  steadfast  and  will  re- 
main with  us.  We  have  been  running 
with  an  inflated  number,  carrying  sev- 
eral who  we  supposed  would  pay  their 
dues;  but  after  several  attempts  to  col- 
lect two  and  three  years’  dues,  we 
thought  it  best  to  drop  them  as  hope- 
less. 

Membership  and  Activities 

I now  report  a membership  in  good 
standing  of  190 — a decrease  of  13  from 
our  former  report — 21  of  whom  are 
new  members,  and  all  good  representa- 
tives of  the  trade. 

The  reports  made  at  the  Interna- 
tional convention  at  Kansas  City  two 
weeks  ago  showed  a decrease  of  mem- 
bership throughout  the  United  States, 
while  optimism  prevailed  everywhere 
that  the  season  would  show  a goodly 
increase. 

Secretary  McGhan  in  his  annual  re- 
port stated  that  the  drives  for  in- 
creased membership  that  have  been  con- 
ducted during  the  past  two  years  have 
not  been  successful,  as  this  mushroom 
growth  is  not  lasting.  He  advised  us 
to  go  slow,  and  investigate  our  man 
before  admitting  him  into  our  ranks. 

During  the  year,  this  office  has  sent 
out  over  four  thousand  pieces  of  mail- 
ing matter.  The  Advertising  Commit- 
tee, of  which  E.  M.  Walsh  is  chairman, 
mailed  out  2,500  circulars  throughout 
the  State,  to  good  advantage. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  of  this 
society  during  the  year  was  the  quash- 
ing of  the  bill  relating  to  the  spray  ma- 
chine. 

Our  associate  membership  has  grown 
from  13  at  our  last  convention  to  51 
at  the  present  time. 

We  have  held  twelve  Executive 
Board  meetings,  of  which  I have  at- 
tended all,  and  your  President  11. 

The  finances  of  the  society  are  now 
in  a flourishing  condition,  having  been 
increased  during  the  past  year  to  a 
nice  sum.  Our  President  has  been  very 
careful  in  spending  this  money. 

My  financial  report  is  as  follows : 
Balance  on  hand  at  last  convention, 
$1,351.32;  receipts  during  the  year, 
$3,116.34;  expenditures,  $2,633.16;  bal- 
ance on  hand  to  date,  $483.18. 


President’s  Address 

President  Newton  then  read  his  an- 
nual address. 

WITH  MUCH  PRIDE  and  a great 
deal  of  pleasure  I approach  the 
performance  at  this  convention  of 
the  duties  of  president,  to  which  of- 
fice you  had  the  excellent  good  sense 
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to  elevate  me  last  year.  I assure  you 
it  is  a genuine  pleasure,  and  I esteem 
it  no  less  a genuine  honor,  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  such  a repre- 
sentative body  of  good  looking,  level 
headed  business  men  and  patriotic 
citizens,  on  this  particularly  patriotic 
day  that  is  set  aside  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Father  of  our  Country. 

And  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in 
passing,  to  observe  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  the  father  of  the  greatest 
country  that  ever  flourished  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  But  if  he  could  come 
back  today,  and  pay  a brief  visit  to  his 
offspring,  he  would  be  constrained  to 
admit  that  there’s  a whole  lot  of  truth 
in  the  proverb  that  “It’s  a wise  father 
that  knows  his  own  children.” 

The  changes  that  the  genius  of  prog- 
ress has  wrought,  since  Washington’s 
time,  were  never  dreamed  of  in  the 
wildest  flight  of  fancy  by  the  most 
visionary  dreamer  of  his  day.  In  these 
days  of  the  radio-telephone,  when  an 
audience  in  San  Francisco  can  hear  a 
speech  delivered  in  Washington,  three 
thousand  miles  away;  when  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  is  crossed  in  three  days  in 
a dirigible  flying  machine;  and  in  only 
a little  longer  than  that  in  a craft 
that  travels  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water;  when  such  things  as  the  phon- 
ograph, the  thousand  and  one  devices 
operated  by  electricity,  the  automobile, 
the  moving  picture  and  so  forth  have 
become  mere  commonplace  affairs  in 
our  every-day  life — it  is  significant  to 
reflect  that  George  Washington  never 
saw  a steamboat,  nor  a locomotive,  nor 
a kerosene  lamp,  nor  a horse  car,  nor 
a lucifer  match,  nor  a photograph,  nor 
a paper  envelope,  nor  a steel  pen,  nor 
a percussion  cap,  nor  a sewing  ma- 
chine, nor  a telegraph  instrument.  He 
never  heard  of  such  a thing  as  a type- 
writer, a stenographer,  a flapper,  or  a 
Volstead  Act. 

Since  the  days  when  George  Wash- 
ington gave  us  a start,  we’ve  been  go- 
ing some.  And  in  the  tremendous  ad- 
vance of  enlightenment  and  civil- 
ization, the  arts  and  crafts  which 
we  represent  here  today  have  had  no 
small  share,  and  we  have  the  gratify- 
ing reflection  that  the  arts  and  crafts 
to  which  we  are  devoted  have  kept 
pace  in  the  great  forward  movement. 

The  Master  Painter's  Niche 

In  the  great  constructive  and  recon- 
structive work  of  the  various  associ- 
ations of  men  who  achieve  lasting  re- 
sults for  the  welfare  and  betterment 
of  mankind,  and  whose  achievements, 
like  beams  of  light,  spread  over  the 
entire  world,  by  no  means  the  least 
important  is  the  master  painter.  To 
him  belongs  the  artistic  as  well  as  the 
preservative  line  of  work.  Upon  him 
depends  the  success  of  most  of  the 
products  of  the  manufacturer,  as  his 
part  appeals  to  the  eye — an  ever-im- 
portant  factor  in  the  world  of  trade. 

I have  no  purpose  to  bore  you  gen- 
tlemen with  attempt  at  oratory,  nor 
any  lengthy  address.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary nor  desirable  for  me  to  consume 
time  by  going  into  a general  discus- 
sion of  world  conditions.  You  all 
know  the  present  status  of  world  con- 
ditions fully  as  well  as  I do.  You  un- 
derstand the  obstacles  that  would  re- 
tard the  much  desired  return  to  a con- 
dition of  normalcy;  and  you  realize 
the  coming  of  a spirit  of  hopefulness, 
and  the  vision  of  better  times  ahead. 

Besides,  the  program  of  this  conven- 


tion has  provided  for  a number  of  pa- 
pers and  talks  on  different  phases  of 
our  profession,  by  gentlemen  who  are 
fully  qualified  to  discuss  and  illumi- 
nate the  general  economic  aspects  and 
specific  problems  that  confront  the 
painters’  craft,  .as  well  as  others — in- 
cluding the  relation  of  wages  to  the 
cost  of  living,  as  well  as  its  relation 
to  stagnation  in  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry. And  the  discussion  of  these 
things  will  be  profitable  to  us  all. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a general 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the  hopeful 
developments  of  the  early  future.  The 
world  is  going  to  get  back  to  a state 
of  sanity,  when  the  people — nations, 
organizations  and  individuals — are 
coming  to  realize  the  futility,  wicked- 
ness and  hopelessness  of  giving  way 
to  selfish  impulses,  greed  and  malice. 

And  the  sooner  that  awakening 
comes,  the  sooner  we  shall  see  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  prosperity  all 
over  the  world,  that  will  eclipse  any- 
thing that  they  have  ever  experienced. 

The  Past  Year's  Record 

It  may  be  timely,  however,  to  spend 
a few  moments  in  retrospection.  It  is 
a source  of  much  gratification  to  the 
officers  of  this  association  to  note  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  exhibited  by 
its  members,  and  we  contemplate  with 
pride  the  amount  of  good  accomplished 
by  the  organization  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  benefits  that  have  ac- 
crued to  all  connected  with  it. 

This  Connecticut  Society  has  con- 
ducted twelve  Executive  Board  meet- 
ings, held  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  At  the  last  convention  we 
credited  it  with  203  members,  and  most 
of  these  were  reported  good  by  their 
respective  locals.  Since  then  we  have 
lost  about  30,  a few  by  non-payment 
of  dues,  and  these  we  hope  to  rein- 
state when  business  picks  up. 

Some  have  gone  back  to  their  homes 
in  Europe,  and  probably  win  not  re- 
turn; but  most  of  those  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  society  have  either 
gone  into  some  other  business,  or  else 
have  gone  to  work  as  journeymen  for 
others. 

To  offset  this  loss  we  have  gained 
16  or  18  new  members.  We  have  made 
a careful  survey  of  the  various  cities 
of  the  State,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  a few  weeks,  when 
business  is  better,  we  will  reap  the 
harvest  we  have  sowed. 

At  the  present  time  the  association 
is  in  good  financial  condition,  as  we 
have  been  careful  about  expenses  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  we  placed  the  sum  of  $500 
from  the  commercial  fund  in  the  sav- 
ings department,  and  this,  with  the 
money  already  in  that  department,  is 
drawing  4 per  cent  interest. 

We  were  instrumental  in  defeat- 
ing the  bill  before  the  Legislature,  on 
spraying  machines,  and  through  our 
committee  we  were  able  to  help  the 
cause  regarding  the  jacking-up  sys- 
tem. This  was  a great  success,  and 
will  continue  to  be. 

We  have  also  furnished  every  mem- 
ber with  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  must  all  real- 
ize that  the  present  need  of  the  present 
moment  is  Cooperation  and  Push.  Of 
course  the  one  great  spectre  which 
looms  up  before  us  is  the  business  de- 
pression, which  affects  the  whole 
world;  and  as  an  organization  we  must 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  other 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


organizations,  to  combat  this  condition. 

Connecticut  distributes  more  varied 
products  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union;  and  the  advantages  of  State 
cooperation  among  all  the  industrial 
organizations  is  manifest.  Especially 
should  there  be  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  paint  and  varnish  man- 
ufacturers and  our  associate  members. 
We  should  all  work  together,  and  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  results. 

One  thing  I would  like  to  see  adopt- 
ed, that  only  one  past  president  from 
any  city  or  town  have  one  vote  in  the 
Executive  Board.  Also  that  the  treas- 
urer be  under  bond.  Also,  the  insur- 
ance clause  adopted.  I recommend, 
further,  the  election  of  0.  V.  Marsh  for 
another  year,  to  finish  up  what  he  and 
I have  started  in  cooperation  with  the 
incoming  president. 


The  Chair  announced  the  following 
convention  committees: 

Credentials  — Messrs.  Saling  and 
Whaples. 

Resolutions- -Messrs.  Beardsley  and 
Buserman. 

President’s  Address — Messrs.  Turner, 
White  and  Hyatt. 

Memorials — Messrs.  Baxter  and  All- 
man. 

Nominations  — Messrs.  Muirhead, 
Jainsen  and  Chapman. 

Second  Session 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  Feb.  22 

Secretary  Marsh,  as  alternate  del- 
egate to  the  International  convention 
at  Kansas  City,  read  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  trip  there  and  back,  and 
of  the  four  days’  proceedings.  The 
report  was  received  with  thanks  and 
placed  on  file. 

President  Joe  White  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Paint  Club  came  to  the  platform 
and  announced  that  owing  to  serious 
illness,  Associate  Member  C.  W.  Knapp 
would  be  unable  to  present  his  sched- 
uled address  on  “The  Master  Painter 
and  His  Selling  Methods.”  Mr.  White 
added  that  he  had  prevailed  on  two 
other  members  of  the  Salesmen’s  Club 
to  step  into  the  breach. 

He  then  introduced  W.  R.  West,  Con- 
necticut representative  of  Dupont,  who 
proceeded  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
members  with  a splendid  talk  on  the 
methods  whereby  the  master  painter 
may  sell  his  reputation: 

Address  by  W.  R.  West 

WHILE  I am  not  going  to  try  to 
make  a real  address.  I want  to 
call  attention  to  a few  little  facts  I 
have  noted  in  some  years  of  experi- 
ence, particularly  in  the  varnish  line. 

Under  the  paint  and  wallpaper  class 
of  materials,  frequently  a man  doesn't 
realize  how  easy  it  is  to  sell  a better 
class  of  materials.  For  instance,  peo- 
ple will  often  want  to  do  over  their 
floors.  Now,  if  the  average  master 
painter  would  recognize  the  fact  of 
how  little  extra  cost  to  his  customer  it 
means  to  use  a better  grade  of  varnish, 
I think  that  he  could  get  it  across.  A 
better  grade  of  material  is  always  eas- 
ier to  spread,  has  a greater  amount  of 
durability,  and  it  means  more  to  you, 
personally,  in  the  end.  for  the  reason 
that  the  result  has  an  immediate  bear- 
ing on  your  trade  reputation — the  rep- 
utation of  doing  good  work. 

There  is,  of  course,  a difference  be- 
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tween  the  man  who  is  doing  new  work 
and  the  man  who  is  doing  old  work. 
I suppose  the  greater  number  of  you 
here  today  cater  to  old  work.  There 
are,  of  course,  a few  who  cater  to  new 
work,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  new 
work  is  done  according  to  specifica- 
tions submitted,  and  on  a close  figure. 

In  the  case  of  old  work,  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  an  easier  proposition 
to  sell  your  customer  good  varnish, 
rather  than  a cheap  grade,  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 
We  do  that  to  you.  We  have  to  do  it, 
because  we  can  only  live  by  selling 
good  goods. 

I think  if  you  will  work  along  those 
lines,  you  will  find  that  with  the  aver- 
age room  the  extra  cost  is  so  little, 
that  if  you  will  figure  it  out,  and  show 
your  customer  how  small  it  is  he 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  use  a better 
grade  of  goods  for  the  reasons  I have 
mentioned : greater  durability,  wearing 
properties,  and  the  general  satisfaction 
with  the  result. 

I want  to  remind  you  of  this  fact — 
and  I think  you  will  all  agree  with  me: 
if  a few  years  ago  any  one  mentioned 
six  or  eight  dollar  enamels  you  threw 
up  your  hands  in  horror.  And  yet  you 
— and  the  public — have  been  educated 
to  use  a better  grade  of  goods.  The 
manufacturer  has  done  much  to  help 
you  in  that;  and  if  you  will  only  co- 
operate with  the  manufacturer,  and 
push  the  better  grades  of  materials, 
you  will  find  how  easy  it  is  to  sell  an 
eight-dollar  enamel,  because  you  are 
giving  your  customer  money  value.  It 
doesn’t  take  as  long  to  spread,  the 
greater  durability  is  there,  and  you 
will  have  really  given  him  something. 

Sell  Customer  Your  Knowledge 

Now,  the  average  customer  will  call 
at  your  shop,  and  tell  you  he  wants  a 
certain  room  done  so  and  so.  You  all 
recognize  the  fact  that  often  he  doesn’t 
know  just  what  he  wants.  Why  not 
sell  him  good,  practical  knowledge, 
good  practical  ideas? 

You  work  in  many  homes;  you  have 
available  many  good  ideas  that  you 
can  apply  to  your  work.  The  people 
are  open  to  your  suggestions.  It  is  a 
question  of  salesmanship.  The  aver- 
age master  painter  doesn't  use  enough 
salesmanship  in  his  work.  If  he  did,  he 
would  find  himself  in  a much  better 
financial  condition  than  has  been  the 
case  with  many  for  a long  time. 

By  way  of  illustration:  You  are  go- 
ing to  paint  a room  which,  we  will 
say,  is  a living  room  of  attractive  pro- 
portions. Your  customer  wants  it  var- 
nished. Now,  the  average  master 
painter  will  simply  varnish  that  room 
as  per  instructions.  He  doesn’t  stop  to 
think  that  when  he  has  got  that  room 
done  he  can  sell  his  customer  some- 
thing else. 

If  in  the  first  place  you  started  out 
by  asking  him  if  he  didn’t  also  want 
this  or  that  done,  I don’t  think  he 
would  stand  for  it.  However,  if  after 
finishing  the  job,  you  look  over  the 
furniture  of  the  room,  and  say,  “I  have 
used  a good  varnish — the  best  that 
money  will  buy;  but  it  really  is  not  in 
keeping  with  your  furniture — it  really 
ought  to  be  rubbed” — you  will  undoubt- 
edly sell  him  an  extra  job.  You  cer- 
tainly can  do  this  if  you  will  use  a 
little  salesmanship. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  have  a 
case  where  you  know  a rubbed  finish 


would  be  too  much  for  that  customer 
to  stand.  We  all  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  flat  varnishes  on 
the  market — so  if  we  sell  him  an  addi- 
tional coat  of  flat  varnish,  that  is  an- 
other example  of  alesmanship. 

Opportunity  and  Tact 

Bring  a little  more  work,  a little 
more  profit,  into  your  line  of  business. 
It  is  possible  to  do  it.  It  is  simply  a 
case  of  tact.  Create  a demand  by  a 
word  picture  in  the  mind  of  your  pros- 
pect. You  are  selling  a legitimate 
product — something  worth  while.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  average  master  paint- 
er will  put  a little  more  thought  into 
this  phase  of  the  matter,  I think  it  will 
work  out  to  his  advantage. 

Many  times  a man  says  he  wants  a 
room  papered.  Now  don’t  just  go  out 
and  paper  that  room.  When  the  job 
is  nearly  done,  suggest  that  he  finish 
the  floors. 

Some  decorators  carry  tapestry  with- 
out pushing  its  sale.  They  sell  those 
who  come  into  the  store  and  ask  for 
it;  but  when  they  are  working  right 
on  the  job,  the  customer  is  in  the  mar- 
ket to  buy,  and  if  you  can  show  him 
the  necessity  of  having  these  things — 
and  if  you  do  it  with  discretion  or 
business  acumen — I think  you  will  find 
it  easy  to  put  across.  After  you  have 
done  it  a few  times  it  has  become  a 
habit. 

We  know  that  many  enamels  are  be- 
ing used  today,  and  there  are  many 
good  enamels  on  the  market.  Suppose 
we  have  a room  that  is  varnish  fin- 
ished. If  the  owner  has  a certain  class 
of  furniture  and  hangings  in  that 
room,  with  which  an  enamel  finish 
would  harmonize  nicely,  and  where, 
perhaps,  the  varnish  finish  is  “killing 
it” — it  is  really  a part  of  your  work 
to  sell  that  man  an  enamel  finish. 

In  doing  so  you  are  building  a good 
business  reputation;  you  are  adding 
another  satisfied  customer  to  your  cli- 
entele, who  will  have  confidence  in 
your  ability;  and  when  they  have  a 
friend  who  is  contemplating  having 
work  done  along  that  line,  they  are 
apt  to  remember  you. 

You  enter  a store,  and  you  encoun- 
ter a live  salesman  who  sells  you 
something  besides  what  you  went  in 
there  to  buy.  You  are  not  displeased. 
In  fact,  you  have  a lot  of  respect  for 
his  ability,  because  he  was  clever 
enough  to  see  your  needs.  This  is  just 
as  easily  done  in  your  line  of  business 
— only  the  average  man  in  the  craft 
doesn’t  put  enough  thought  or  energy 
into  this  phase  of  his  business. 

And  with  eggshell  finishes — the  same 
thing  applies  as  with  gloss  and  flat  fin- 
ishes. You  will  find  a customer  who 
wants  a room  enameled,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  painter  simply  goes  in 
and  enamels  it.  He  doesn’t  study  the 
finish,  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  use 
eggshell  or  something  else.  If  he  were 
on  the  manufacturer’s  side  of  the 
fence,  and  could  see  how  small  a pro- 
portion of  that  class  of  goods  is  being 
sold  by  master  painters,  I think  he 
would  be  surprised. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  floor. 
A decorator  will  do  a nice  job  of  paper- 
hanging, and  then  go  out  without  fin- 
ishing the  floors.  If  you  point  out 
what  you  can  do,  how  little  the  extra 
cost,  how  much  more  satisfactory  the 
result  will  be — if  you  will  paint  a word 
picture  for  your  customer,  the  same 
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as  every  salesman  does — you  will  get 
much  business  that  you  have  hereto- 
fore overlooked. 

Probably  eiglity-five  per  cent  of  all 
of  your  customers  are  women — at  least 
it  is  the  women  who  have  the  ,say  in 
most  cases.  If  you  will  read  the  mag- 
azines you  will  find  that  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  various  commodities 
are  directing  theii  advertising  toward 
the  women’s  love  of  style.  If  your  cus- 
tomer has  a gloss  finish,  you  might 
suggest  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  use  a 
dull  finish;  or  if  it  is  a dull  finish, 
you  might  suggest  that  an  enamel  fin- 
ish would  be  better. 

Sell  them  style.  Tell  them  how  so 
many  of  the  higher  class  of  residences, 
such  as  theirs,  are  done  in  enamel. 
If  you  will  talk  more  style  to  your 
women  customers,  you  will  find  you 
can  get  a better  class  of  work,  which 
will  pay  you  a better  percentage  of 
profit  than  the  ordinary  work  that 
somebody  comes  in  and  asks  you  to  do. 


Fred  Winslow  of  the  National  Lead 
Co.  was  the  other  associate  member  to 
be  heard  from.  Fred’s  remarks  were 
brief,  but  full  of  meat. 

Winslow  and  Haley 

“First  of  all,  you  should  sell  yourself 
— your  ability — your  knowledge  of  the 
paint  game.  Lots  of  men  approach 
their  clients  at  the  wrong  time — in  a 
public  conveyance,  at  church,  or  at 
supper. 

“Many  dealers  say:  ‘Oh,  we  don’t 
want  the  master  painter  trade — they 
don’t  pay  their  bills.’  They  do  not  stop 
to  consider  what  the  master  painter  is 
up  against  himself — how  he  must  wait 
for  his  bills.  Nor  should  they  judge 
the  entire  craft  by  the  few. 

“Master  painters,  don’t  keep  looking 
back  to  war  times,  or  you’ll  slip.  Keep 
looking  ahead,  to  the  better  times  com- 
ing!” 

The  delegates  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  talks  of  Messrs.  West 
and  Winslow  by  giving  each  a rising 
vote  of  thanks. 

Followed  an  address  by  Mr.  Haley, 
of  the  technical  staff  of  Janeway  & Car- 
pender,  on  “Chemicals  Employed  in 
Wallpaper  Manufacture.”  It  is  expect- 
ed that  this  address  will  appear  in  full 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Haley  answered  many  questions 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  wall- 
paper. 

Mr.  Haley  was  given  a rising  vote  of 
thanks. 

As  there  remained  a half  hour  before 
adjournment,  President  Newton  pre- 
sented in  detail  the  insurance  plan  to 
which  he  had  referred  in  his  annual 
address.  The  main  features  were  the 
payment  of  a sum  to  the  family  of  a 
member  on  the  death  of  the  latter — this 
sum  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a $1  per 
capita  assessment  on  the  members,  or 
else  a stated  death  benefit  to  be  paid 
from  a fund  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Baxter  told  of  his  experience  as 
president  of  the  Masonic  Mutual  of 
Connecticut.  The  per  capita  tax  plan 
had  been  found  unworkable,  and  the 
expense  of  maintenance  a serious  item. 

President  Newton  thought  a death 
benefit  plan  would  act  as  an  incentive 
to  gain  new  members. 

Mr.  MacKenzie  was  in  favor  of  a 
mortuary  fund  if  it  could  be  built  up 
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and  maintained  without  placing  the 
members  under  a direct  burden,  such 
as  a per  capita. 

Mr.  Walsh  thought  this  plan  might 
tend  to  cause  the  small  employer  to 
leave  the  union  and  enter  the  master 
painters’  association. 

Mr.  Beardsley  pointed  out  that  the 
society  had  just  emerged  from  another 
experiment,  that  of  a supply  company, 
which  had  appeared  to  be  a good  thing, 
but  which  had  been  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  unfavorable  conditions.  He 
would  like  to  see  the  society  help  the 
absolutely  needy  without  being  tied 
up  in  insurance. 

Messrs.  Jainsen  and  Pietsch  had 
similar  ideas. 

The  matter  was  laid  over  to  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 


Third  Session 

Thursday  Morning,  Feb.  23 

The  Resolutions  Committee  reported 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion presented  on  the  previous  day, 
calling  for  the  observance  of  strict 
parliamentary  decorum  at  all  meetings 
of  the  State  association.  This  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  unanimously. 

Chairman  Turner,  of  the  Committee 
on  President’s  Address,  made  the  re- 
port for  that  committee. 

The  President’s  suggestion  that  only 
one  past  president  from  any  town  be 
allowed  to  vote  at  meetings  was  disap- 
proved, inasmuch  as  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  passed  at  the  1921 
convention  had  specifically  provided 
for  the  method  of  local  representation 
and  of  voting.  The  committee’s  recom- 
mendation was  adopted. 

The  suggestion  that  the  treasurer  be 
placed  under  bond  was  approved  by 
the  committee,  and  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention. The  bond  was  fixed  at  $5,000. 

Death  Benefit  Plan  Lost 

The  proposition  to  provide  a death 
benefit  for  members  was  disapproved 
by  the  Committee  on  President’s  Ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  Turner  declared  that  the  plan  as 
outlined  did  not  seem  to  be  a sound 
business  one.  If  any  such  plan  were 
to  be  adopted,  it  should  be  broader  and 
more  dependable.  He  doubted  its  effi- 
cacy in  gaining  new  members.  If  the 
State  association  decided  to  enter  the 
life  insurance  field,  it  should  be  done 
in  a permanent  way,  and  handled  by 
a regularly  established  insurance  com- 
pany. 

Practically  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion was  taken  up  with  discussion  of 
the  life  insurance  proposition. 

H?.rry  Hudler,  an  associate,  believed 
that  the  plan  would  strengthen  the  so- 
city  and  attract  members. 

Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Jainsen  consid- 
ered the  per  capita  assessment  a bad 
feature,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
continue. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  thought  that  the 
money  might  better  be  expended  in 
elevating  the  craft. 

Mr.  Grimord  asked  some  perplexing 
queries  as  to  how  a partnership  would 
be  handled  under  the  plan. 

Mr.  Pietsch  opposed  it.  The  scheme 
was  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  a 
fund  for  educational  purposes,  such  as 
estimating,  would  do  more  good. 

Mr.  Walsh  told  about  the  splendid 
work  done  by  President  Newton  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  asked  the  del- 
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egates  to  give  his  plan  serious  consid- 
eration. In  order  to  get  the  proposition 
before  the  convention  he  moved  that 
the  resolution  providing  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a death  benefit  fund  be 
adopted. 

A rising  vote  was  taken,  and  a care- 
ful count  showed  that  the  insurance 
feature  had  been  lost  by  the  close  vote 
of  21  to  19,  with  many  not  voting. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations 
brought  in  its  selections  for  the  so- 
ciety’s officers  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Walsh  added  from  the  floor  the 
name  of  Samuel  Greenberg  of  New 
Haven  as  candidate  for  second  vice 
president. 

These  nominations  were  voted  on  at 
the  final  session. 

Talk  on  Paint  Problems 

John  I.  Mitchell,  technical  repre- 
sentative, Paint  Research  Laboratories 
of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  delivered  a 
helpful  talk  on  paint  problems  and 
their  solution.  It  is  planned  to  print 
the  official  transcript  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
most  interesting  talk  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Albert  A.  Rippel,  of  the  Newark  firm 
of  Dixon  & Rippel,  was  called  on  for 
his  paper  on  the  subject 

Bristles  and  Brushes 

A.  A.  Rippel 

I NOW  HOPE  to  interest  you  in  a sub- 
ject which  I feel  many  of  you  have 
a limited  knowledge  of,  that  of  Bristles 
and  Brushes,  and  so  I have  chosen  to 
present  this  matter  to  you  largely  from 
an  information  standpoint. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  as  much 
detail  as  possible  in  the  time  allotted 
to  me,  I have  prepared  this  paper,  and 
with  your  permission  I will  now  pro- 
ceed. 

Bristles 

Bristles  are  the  product  of  hogs  or 
wild  boars,  and  form  the  natural  outer 
protective  coat  of  these  animals.  They 
vary  in  length,  density,  color,  stiffness, 
etc.,  according  to  the  climatic  and 
other  natural  conditions  which  prevail 
in  the  countries  and  provinces  that 
produce  them.  Almost  every  province 


in  the  world  produces  bristles  of  some 
degree  of  usefulness,  all  distinctly  dif- 
ferent, due  mainly  to  the  breed  of  hogs 
or  natural  climatic  conditions. 

It  is  a fact  that  no  great  quantities 
of  bristles  are  produced  in  any  one 
province,  so  that  the  total  crop  repre- 
sents material  gathered  in  practically 
all  parts  of  the  world.  As  already 
stated,  all  these  bristles  are  useful,  and 
when  made  up  into  brushes  they  serve 
a distinct  and  in  many  cases  a special 
purpose. 

This  brings  us  to  a point  where  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  bristles 
which  are  especially  useful  and  nec- 
essary to  the  painting  and  decorating 
industry.  These  come  mainly  from 
Russia,  Siberia  and  China. 

Going  back  thirty  years,  the  supply 
of  Russian  bristles  exceeded  that  of  all 
others,  and  they  were  generally  used 
in  making  all  painters’  brushes.  About 
that  time  black  China  bristles  in  the 
longer  lengths  began  coming  into  this 
market;  but  for  some  reason,  presum- 
ably because  of  their  cheapness,  and 
inferiority  in  toughness  and  stiffness 
in  comparison  with  the  Russian  arti- 
cle, their  use  was  not  encouraged  by 
the  large  brush  manufacturers. 

I recall  my  first  impression  of  China 
bristles,  after  examining  a sample  of 
the  longer  sizes.  They  looked  good  to 
me,  so  I ordered  a quantity,  and  after 
specially  preparing  the  bristles  I made 
the  first  long  stock  Chinese  bristle 
paint  and  wall  brushes  to  be  placed  on 
the  market  in  this  country.  Our  out- 
put being  limited,  our  trade  was  con- 
fined to  regular  customers,  mostly  in 
Connecticut  and  other  parts  of  New 
England.  These  China  bristle  brushes 
became  so  popular  that  most  of  our 
customers  preferred  them  to  the  Rus- 
sian bristle  brushes. 

It  was  not  until  eight  or  ten  years 
later  that  the  larger  brush  manufac- 
turers laid  aside  their  prejudices,  and 
started  in  to  make  long  China  bristle 
brushes  in  earnest  to  meet  the  popular 
demand. 

Russian  Bristles 

Now  let  us  first  consider  the  so 
called  Russian  bristles,  so  named  be- 
cause they  are  produced  in  Russia  and 
Siberia.  These  bristles  are  the  strong- 
est and  toughest,  mainly  because  of  a 
very  cold  climate,  and  nature  protects 
the  Siberian  hogs  by  giving  them  a 
heavy  and  thick  covering  of  fat  for 
protection  against  the  cold.  The  cold- 
er the  climate,  the  thicker  the  cover- 
ing. The  thicker  the  covering,  the  bet- 
ter nutrition  the  bristles  obtain 
through  the  roots  or  butts.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  very  cold  cli- 
mates produce  more  nutrition,  result- 
ing in  longer,  thicker,  heavier  and 
stiffer  bristles. 

An  ordinary  inspection  of  these 
bristles  shows  them  to  be  of  animal 
substance,  and  of  l^ard,  horny  nature, 
possessing  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  hoofs  and  horns  of  animals. 

A feature  of  Russian  bristles  which 
especially  adapts  them  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  painters’  brushes  are  the  split 
ends.  This  tiny  split  or  division  into 
several  parts  of  the  outer  ends  makes 
them  a perfect  paint  and  varnish 
smoother  and  distributor. 

Another  feature  of  the  bristles  is 
the  bend  or  natural  curve  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  mak- 
ing of  painters’  brushes.  The  removal 
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of  this  is  absolutely  necessary  before 
the  bristles  can  be  used. 

The  longest  and  best  bristles  grow 
on  the  backs  of  the  hog  and  wild  boar, 
the  quality  depending  on  the  length, 
stiffness,  color,  straightness — white  be- 
ing the  most  valuable.  These  animals 
must  be  from  three  to  five.  years  old 
before  the  best  and  longest  bristles  can 
be  obtained  from  them. 

At  the  approach  of  warmer  weather 
the  hogs  are  driven  in  herds  through 
the  forests,  to  feed  on  soft  roots  and 
other  natural  food  found  there,  and  it 
is  at  this  time  they  shed  their  bristles 
by  rubbing  themselves  against  the 
trees.  The  quantity  of  bristles  gath- 
ered in  this  way,  however,  cannot  be 
large — the  bulk  is  taken  from  the 
backs  of  the  hogs  when  they  are  killed. 

Before  the  war  all  the  bristles  gath- 
ered by  the  farmers  or  peasants  were 
kept  by  them  until  the  spring  of  the 
year;  and  these,  in  addition  to  the  furs 
gathered  during  the  winter,  were  taken 
to  the  big  fair  at  Nizhni  Novgorod,  a 
town  in  Central  Russia. 

There  are  no  railroads  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Russia,  and  traveling  was 
probably  done  in  covered  wagons  of 
the  prairie  schooner  type.  The  dis- 
tances were  so  great  and  the  trails  so 
difficult  that  progress  was  very  slow, 
and  it  required  six  months  for  some  of 
the  peasants  to  make  the  round  trip, 
some  traveling  1,500  miles  each  way. 

Nizhni  Novgorod,  the  fair  town, 
grew  from  a quiet,  peaceful  place  of 
25,000  inhabitants  to  a busy  hustling 
tented  city  of  500,000  during  July  and 
August  of  each  year.  This  fair  was 
visited  by  the  expert  bristle  buyers, 
and  they  examined  the  bristles,  'esti- 
mated the  length  and  values  contained 
in  the  sacks  containing  bristles,  wool, 
leaves  and  dirt  (for  the  peasant  makes 
no  attempt  at  sorting),  and  made  their 
purchases. 

The  sacks  of  bristles  were  sent  to 
Russian  Poland,  where  the  bristles 
were  sorted  into  lengths  and  grades 
and  tied  in  bundles.  The  bristles  were 
then  forwarded  to  Leipzig,  Germany. 
There  another  fair  was  held,  and  the 
agents  of  the  American  bristle  jobber 
purchased  dressed  bristles  and  shipped 
them  to  the  United  States. 

When  the  war  came  on,  all  ship- 
ments of  bristles  from  Russia  stopped. 
You  know  what  happened.  All  unsold 
supplies,  both  afloat  and  in  storage, 
were  promptly  negotiated.  With  dimin- 
ishing stocks,  prices  rapidly  soared, 
and  sales  were  recorded  which  under 
normal  conditions  would  be  incredible. 
The  advance  in  prices  ranged  from  300 
to  400  per  cent  and  more,  according  to 
size  and  quality. 

The  ending  of  the  war,  and  the  con- 
sequent control  of  Russia  by  the  Soviet 
and  Bolsheviki,  has  brought  little 
change  for  the  better  in  the  bristle  sit- 
uation. The  limited  quantities  of  bris- 
tles which  come  through  are  almost  en- 
tirely under  English  control.  Qualities 
are  inferior  and  unsatisfactory  com- 
pared with  prewar  shipments,  and 
prices  are  still  so  high  as  to  prevent 
their  use,  except  for  special  purposes. 

At  the  present  time  very  little  infor- 
mation is  available  regarding  the  true 
situation  in  Russia.  That  any  consid- 
erable quantity  of  bristles  could  have 
been  gathered  and  stored  during  the 
war  period  seems  doubtful.  The  peas- 
ants and  farmers  have  been  robbed  and 
starved,  and  that  so  important  and 
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edible  an  article  of  food  as  young  hogs 
would  have  escaped  attention  seems 
unlikely,  so  we  must  be  patient  until 
Russia  again  finds  herself. 

Chinese  Bristles 

So  called  because  they  come  from 
China,  are  also  the  product  of  the  hog. 
They  are  as  resilient  as  the  Russian 
bristles,  but  not  so  tough.  They  are 
generally  black  in  color,  and  range  in 
length  from  2%  to  7 inches. 

These  bristles  are  gathered  in  all 
parts  of  China,  from  the  far  north  at 
the  Manchurian  line  through  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  away  down  into 
French  Indo  China.  The  chief  centers 
of  distribution  are  Tientsin,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong  and  Hankow. 

Europeans  of  different  nations  con- 
trol the  gathering  and  dressing  of 
China  bristles.  They  buy  cargoes  of 
raw  material  from  the  Chinamen, 
bring  it  into  their  warehouses  or 
go-downs,  and  dress  and  prepare  it 
with  Chinese  labor  under  the  super- 
vision of  a foreman  or  comprador.  The 
buying  of  dressed  Chinese  bristles  in 
China  is  usually  done  by  European 
concerns  doing  business  in  China. 

The  greatest  amount  of  bristles  in 
their  raw  state  are  available  during 
the  winter  season.  The  Chinese  new 
year  comes  in  the  early  days  of  Feb- 
ruary of  our  calendar  year,  at  which 
time  they  kill  the  pigs  and  everybody 
has  a feast.  This  in  a way  marks  the 
yearly  beginning  of  the  bristle  season. 
This  period,  however,  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  formerly,  for  today  one  can 
purchase  cargoes  of  hogs’  raw  bristles 
in  the  interior  of  China  at  almost  any 
time,  though  naturally  the  greatest 
amount  are  available  in  winter. 

Various  difficulties  attend  the  impor- 
tation of  Chinese  bristles.  One  of  them 
is  the  long  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  after  purchase  has  been  made, 
for  every  purchase  carries  with  it  an 
option  to  the  seller,  allowing  him  to 
make  his  deliveries  over  a stretch  of 
three  months  or  more.  So  that  bris- 
tles bought  today  would  mean  a Febru- 
ary-April  shipment  or  a March-May 
shipment  from  China. 

Again,  allowance  must  be  made  of 
at  least  three  months  for  the  goods  to 
come  through,  and  be  put  on  board  a 
ship  and  arrive  in  America.  It  is  also 
safe  to  say  that  a spot  shipment  of  cer- 
tain sizes  and  grades  is  almost  impos- 
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sible,  for  the  order  must  first  be  assem- 
bled before  shipment  can  be  made.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  that  it  means  six 
to  seven  months,  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  for  a buyer  to  receive 
his  goods  after  purchase. 

Another  matter  is  that  conditions  in 
China  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
movements  of  the  price  of  silver.  The 
question  of  exchange  is  too  intricate 
for  the  average  man  to  talk  about,  un- 
less he  is  an  expert  at  it,  so  I consider 
it  wise  to  conclude  the  Chinese  bristle 
section  of  this  article  right  here. 

American  Bristles 

Just  a word  regarding  American 
bristles.  I have  often  been  asked  why 
we  cannot  produce  good  bristles  in  this 
country. 

The  answer  is  that  our  climate  is  not 
adapted  fully,  while  the  hog  must  be 
at  least  three  or  more  years  old  before 
the  bristles  are  long  or  stiff  enough  to 
be  of  any  value.  The  demand  for  ten- 
der hams  and  bacons  in  this  country 
makes  it  necessary  to  kill  the  animal 
while  young,  and  before  its  bristle  is 
of  any  value.  Consequently  the  small 
amount  of  bristles  produced  here  are 
so  inferior  in  quality  that  only  a small 
quantity  can  be  utilized,  and  these 
mostly  in  making  dusters  and  other 
household  brushes.  The  bulk  is  so 
short  and  soft  that  it  is  made  into 
curled  hair  for  mattresses,  saddles,  etc. 

Substitutes 

No  satisfactory  substitute  for  bris- 
tles has  yet  been  found.  In  many  of 
the  cheaper  paint  brushes,  horse  hair 
and  a fiber  known  as  Tampico  are 
mixed  with  bristles;  but  they  merely 
serve  to  increase  the  size  of  the  brush, 
making  it  feel  heavy  and  full  at  the 
expense  of  quality.  Such  brushes 
should  never  be  found  in  the  hands  of 
a practical  painter,  as  they  spell  trou- 
ble for  the  user. 

These  brushes  will  not  wear  well, 
nor  will  they  lie  together  evenly  as  a 
good  bristle  brush  should.  They  lack 
elasticity,  spring  and  durability  in 
comparison  with  the  genuine  article. 

The  presence  of  horse  hair  and  fibers 
in  some  brushes  is  not  easily  detected 
except  by  those  familiar  with  the  in- 
dustry. Consequently  the  painter  who 
buys  brushes  with  price  the  main  ob- 
ject is  taking  a chance. 

Brushes 

Bristles  make  brushes,  and  brushes 
make  painters,  but  good  brushes  are 
necessary  in  the  making  of  good  paint- 
ers. 

Brush  making  is  one  of  the  oldest 
trades  in  the  world.  We  read  in  the 
Bible  that  Noah  painted  the  Ark,  so 
there  must  have  been  brushes  even  in 
those  days. 

Just  what  material  Noah  used  in 
making  his  brushes  is  not  known,  so 
we  can  let  our  imagination  play  for  a 
moment  on  this  question.  He  was 
commanded  to  take  into  the  Ark  two 
(male  and  female)  of  every  kind  of 
animal,  and  keep  them  alive.  The  hair 
of  many  of  these  animals  could  have 
been  utilized — so  who  can  say  that 
hogs’  bristles  were  not  used? 

Undoubtedly  the  first  brushes  made 
were  either  hair  bristles  or  suitable 
grasses,  bound  around  a stick  some- 
what of  the  same  design  as  a broom, 
and  used  much  the  same  as  a swab. 

The  modern  brush  is  a work  of  art. 
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Brushes  are  now  made  for  every  con- 
ceivable purpose  in  the  arts,  trades 
and  manufactures,  and  the  different 
qualities  and  varieties  used  mount  into 
the  thousands. 

Our  average  citizen  has  become  a 
slave  to  the  brush.  His  first  thought 
on  arising  in  the  morning  is  to  brush 
his  teeth,  use  a lather  brush  preparing 
for  a shave;  then  his  hair,  his  clothes 
and  shoes  must  be  brushed.  His  car- 
pets are  cleaned  with  a modern  sani- 
tary carpet  sweeper  or  vacuum  brush; 
his  house  is  painted  and  decorated 
with  a bristle  brush;  his  furniture 
with  another;  wallpaper  put  on  with 
another;  ceiling  kalsomined  or  tinted 
with  another.  His  stove,  floor  and 
house  all  bear  evidence  of  the  use  of 
brushes. 

Preparation  of  Bristles 

Although  bristles  are  generally 
bought  in  various  lengths  and  grades, 
they  come  from  abroad  cleaned.  Rus- 
sian bristles  are  graded  as  to  length  by 
a process  called  “dragging.”  They  are 
washed,  tied  up  in  small  bundles  to 
straighten  the  bend  or  curve,  and  dried 
in  a kiln.  The  light  color  bristles  are 
bleached  where  white  bristles  are  de- 
sirable. The  black  China  bristles  are 
treated  similarly.  These  operations 
are  performed  by  hand. 

The  bristles  are  then  combed  and 
mixed,  in  order  to  combine  the  different 
grades,  so  as  to  make  the  desired  qual- 
ity in  the  kind  of  brush  desired.  In 
this  operation  both  soft  and  stiff  bris- 
tles, also  varying  lengths,  are  used. 

Brush  Maying 

With  the  prepared  bristles  at  hand, 
the  stock  that  goes  into  each  brush  is 
weighed  by  the  brush  maker  on  a hand 
scale,  and  the  required  amount  of  stock 
selected  for  a brush.  It  is  here  that 
his  skill  comes  into  play.  Notwith- 
standing previous  treatment  of  bristles 
to  remove  the  bend  or  curve,  they  still 
partially  retain  this  feature. 

The  brush  maker  by  a few  move- 
ments so  arranges  the  bristles  that  the 
natural  bend  or  curve  is  toward  the 
center  of  the  brush.  If  the  bend  or 
curve  is  not  properly  arranged  the 
bristles  will  spread  or  flare  outward, 
or  the  brush  will  finger,  and  prove  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  brush  maker,  after  weighing  and 
arranging  the  bristles,  inserts  them  in 
a metal  ferrule,  slipping  this  down 
over  the  flag  ends  of  the  knot  until 
the  butt  end  is  in  the  ferrule.  If  the 
brush  is  not  made  solid,  a wooden  plug 
or  strip  is  inserted  as  a filler,  to  secure 
the  bristles  more  firmly  in  the  ferrule. 

If  the  adhesive  is  cement,  it  is 
poured  into  the  open  end  of  the  ferrule 
over  the  butt  ends  of  the  bristles,  or 
forced  in  by  a compressed  air  machine. 
As  soon  as  the  cement  is  set,  and  be- 
fore it  becomes  hard,  special  nails  are 
driven  in  on  one  side  of  the  ferrule 
through  the  brush  and  clinched  on  the 
other  side. 

If  the  adhesive  is  rubber,  unvulcan- 
ized rubber  is  applied  to  the  butt  ends 
of  the  bristles,  and  the  solvent  allowed 
to  evaporate  under  heat  application. 
The  brush  is  then  placed  in  the  ferrule 
and  vulcanized,  the  time  for  which 
varies  according  to  the  character  of  the 
work. 

After  vulcanization,  owing  to  the 
hardness  of  the  rubber,  it  is  necessary 
to  drill  holes  through  the  ferrule  and 
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into  the  brush  before  it  can  be  nailed. 

Handles  are  now  inserted  in  the  fer- 
rule, and  nailed  into  place  either  by 
hand  or  by  machine.  The  loose  bristles 
are  cleaned  out,  the  handles  are 
stamped  or  branded  as  desired,  finished 
either  by  hand  or  dipping  process,  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

The  brush  is  then  trimmed  and  ex- 
amined, moistened  and  firmly  wrapped 
up  in  paper  to  give  the  flag  ends  the 
correct  shape. 

For  round  metal  and  oval  brushes 
the  weighing,  arranging  and  inserting 
of  bristles  in  the  ferrules  is  the  same 
as  already  stated.  The  pointed  end  of 
the  handle  is  then  centered  in  the 
brush,  and  gradually  driven  down  by 
the  blows  of  a hammer  until  it  is  tight- 
ly wedged  in  correct  position. 

For  chisel  pointed  brushes  the  flag 
ends  of  the  bristles  are  placed  in  a cup, 
wedge  shaped  at  the  bottom,  and  about 
as  large  as  the  brush  to  be  made.  By 
gentle  pressure  and  tapping  the  bris- 
tles settle  down  into  the  cup  and  form 
the  chisel  shape.  The  knot  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  cup  and  tied  to  hold  it 
in  position  until  the  butt  end  is 
trimmed  or  cut  off.  The  knot  is  then 
placed  in  the  ferrule,  and  the  brush 
made  as  already  explained. 

In  the  case  of  leather  bound  brushes 
the  bristles  are  arranged  in  sections 
around  the  handle  or  block.  The  maker 
must  be  particularly  careful  to  keep 
the  bend  or  curve  inward  and  toward 
the  center  of  the  brush.  A strap  of 
leather  is  drawn  tightly  around  and 
nailed  to  the  handle  or  block  by  hand. 

You  have  noticed  all  through  this  ar- 
ticle how  important  and  necessary 
hand  labor  is  to  the  brush  industry. 
Not  counting  the  preparation  of  the 
bristles,  there  are  eighteen  hand  labor 
operations  necessary  to  produce  a first 
class  brush,  and  nothing  can  be  added 
to  make  it  more  practical. 

Here  is  a brush  taken  last  week  from 
a pot  of  old  stumps  in  the  shop  of  J. 
Lacourciere  Co.  This  brush  had  ap- 
parently accomplished  its  mission  of 
full  service;  but  after  cleaning  it  thor- 
oughly, we  find  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  its  being  worn  down  to  a 
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reasonable  degree  of  shortness,  it  is 
still  soft  and  pliable,  and  can  be  used 
to  advantage  for  various  purposes. 

Care  and  Use 

In  comparison  with  paint,  varnish 
and  other  materials,  from  a cost  or  con- 
sumption standpoint,  brushes  are  not 
a large  item,  yet  they  are  of  vital  im- 
portance, for  without  them  you  could 
not  carry  on  your  industry. 

The  value  of  hogs’  bristles  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  paint  and  varnish 
depends  mainly  upon  their  stiffness 
and  elasticity.  Consequently  the  dryer 
they  are,  the  more  snap  and  spring 
they  possess.  Therefore  new  brushes 
that  are  put  into  water  or  exposed  to 
excessive  moisture  become  flabby,  and 
are  often  ruined  for  practical  use. 

New  brushes  that  have  first  been 
used  in  paint  long  enough  for  the  bris- 
tles to  absorb  the  oil,  however,  may  be 
suspended  in  water  to  keep  them  from 
hardening.  But  under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  water  reach  a high- 
er point  than  where  the  bristles  enter 
the  ferrule. 

Don’t  allow  a paint  or  varnish  brush 
to  stand  in  a pot  upright,  or  at  an 
angle  with  its  full  weight  resting  on 
the  flag  ends  of  the  bristles,  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  If  you 
do,  the  brush  is  liable  to  become  bent 
and  out  of  shape,  often  beyond  repair. 

To  keep  brushes  that  are  in  use  pli- 
able and  soft  over  a period  of  a few 
days,  use  one  of  the  following  meth- 
ods : 

Suspend  in  water  up  to  the  ferrule 
(never  over  it). 

Suspend  in  the  material  which  the 
brush  is  being  used  in,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  bristles. 

Leave  in  the  brush  a small  amount 
of  the  paint  or  varnish,  wrap  it  in  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  newspaper,  folding 
it  carefully  over  the  brush  similar  to 
its  original  wrapper.  Then  lay  the 
brush  flat,  and  at  the  end  of  a few  days 
it  will  be  found  soft  and  ready  for  use 
again.  This  last  plan,  however,  will 
not  answer  where  brushes  are  used  in 
a material  whose  solvent  is  alcohol,  or 
any  other  material  that  would  evapo- 
rate quickly. 

The  care  of  brushes  for  use  in  kal- 
somine  or  cold  water  paints  is  a more 
serious  proposition,  for  here  the  new 
brush  must  be  put  directly  into  water. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  that  brushes 
for  these  purposes  should  be  made  of 
the  best  and  stiffest  elastic  bristles. 

Another  important  matter  is  that 
many  hot  and  cold  water  paints  con- 
tain varying  proportions  of  free  alkali, 
which  is  highly  destructive  to  all  ani- 
mal substances,  including  hogs’  bris- 
tles. Consequently  brushes,  even  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions,  will 
slowly  but  surely  be  injured  and  some- 
times completely  destroyed. 

In  order  to  minimize  such  damage, 
thoroughly  rinse  the  brush,  after  using, 
in  two  parts  of  water  and  one  part  of 
vinegar,  thus  neutralizing  any  alkali. 

Kalsomine  and  whitewash  brushes 
can  best  be  cared  for  by  thoroughly 
washing  in  water  and  vinegar  after 
using,  then  carefully  wrapping  in 
paper,  and  suspend  them  where  they 
will  slowly  but  thoroughly  dry.  This 
will  help  to  prolong  the  life  and  re- 
store the  stiffness  of  the  bristles. 


Both  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Rippel 
were  given  a rising  vote  of  thanks. 
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Fourth  Session 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Feb.  23 

Robert  N.  Hunter,  representative  of 
the  Allied  Wallpaper  Industry,  was  in- 
troduced, and  proceeded  to  explain 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  wallpaper 
has  had  to  meet  in  recent  years,  with 
further  interesting  information  on 
style  tendencies  in  decoration. 

The  Wallpaper  Industry 

R.  N.  Hunter 

I AM  HERE  in  the  interest  of  a great 
American  industry,  and  the  subject 
of  my  talk  is  wallpaper.  I will  have 
many  points  of  view,  can  be  considered, 
to  make  in  regard  to  wallpaper,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Allied  Wallpaper 
Industry,  but  I want  you  to  keep  in 
mind  that  at  the  same  time,  like  most 
of  you,  I am  engaged  in  the  business  as 
a master  painter  and  decorator,  and 
have  been — like  my  father  before  me — 
facing  the  same  problems,  and  perhaps 
trying  to  solve  them,  in  the  same  way 
as  you  are.  I appreciate  all  the  diffi- 
culties you  have  had,  and  have  had  the 
same  stumbling  blocks,  and  I hope  we 
both  have  had  an  equal  number  of  suc- 
cesses. 

The  conditions  of  the  master  paint- 
ers and  decorators’  business,  from 
many  points  of  view  can  be  considered, 
today  at  least,  as  unsatisfactory;  but 
there  are  opportunities  at  present,  and 
in  the  near  future,  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  business,  if  we  are 
equipped  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

This  unsatisfactory  condition  has 
been  largely  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
propaganda  spread  by  false  prophets, 
until  we  have  gotten  to  the  point  where 
the  business  of  the  decorator  has  be- 
come a negligible  one,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a profession. 

When  I speak  of  spreading  propa- 
ganda I refer  to  the  material  emanat- 
ing from  writers  in  the  popular  period- 
icals— the  channels  through  which  the 
public  gets  its  education — with  the  re- 
sult that  these  false  prophets — super- 
cilious critics — knowing  nothing  of  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  decorating 
business,  and  realizing  their  deficien- 
cies, have  played  “safety  first. ” 

Knowing  nothing  about  color,  they 
have  emphasized  unduly,  and  with  a 
false  note,  the  value  of  neutrality  as 
applied  to  walls  and  ceilings — so  that 
in  the  last  ten  years  we  have  gradu- 
ally gotten  to  a point  where  it  re- 
quires hardly  any  skill  to  apply  the 
kind  of  materials  that  are  now  so 
much  in  vogue,  upon  the  walls  of  our 
homes. 

Another  unsatisfactory  condition  is 
the  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen.  Note 
the  difference  of  today  and  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  the  supply  of  skilled  me- 
chanics in  our  line  of  business.  It  is 
my  personal  opinion  that  the  lack  of 
skilled  workmen  has  been  largely  due 
to  advancing  the  merits  of  prepared 
materials. 

Years  ago,  I think  you  will  agree,  the 
average  workman  understood  his  busi- 
ness from  every  angle.  He  prepared 
his  own  sizing,  kalsomining,  paint, 
paste,  etc.  In  order  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, a man  would  have  to  know  how 
to  do  those  things  well,  and  how  to 
apply  them.  I fear  that  the  present 
tendency  of  prepared  canned  goods  of 
all  descriptions  has  done  a great  deal 
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to  bring  about  the  present  lack  of 
skilled  workmen  in  your  industry. 

I appreciate  the  advantages  of  pre- 
pared materials  — standardization  of 
goods — but  I also  feel  that  as  employ- 
ers of  workmen  we  are  up  against  it 
for  skilled  mechanics.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  learned  by  comparison. 

We  all  feel  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a great  impetus  in  the  building  trades, 
and  a big  field  for  the  master  painter. 
We  are  not  going  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  householder  by  recommending 
he  shall  paint  or  paper  his  walls  with 
neutral  grays  or  dirty  drabs.  It  is  the 
natural  instinct  of  man  from  time  im- 
memorial to  crave  ornamentation.  I 
consider  that  this  tendency  of  plain 
walls  and  plain  ceilings  is  unnatural — 
does  not  make  for  culture. 

Does  it  really  take  much  skill  to 
spread  plain  paint?  It  is  not  the  right 
channel  for  you  to  work  in,  and  it  is 
my  present  purpose  to  endeavor  to 
show  the  advantages  of  taking  a broad- 
er view  and  a more  enterprising  spirit 
in  regard  to  decorating  than  is  now  ap- 
parent. 

The  Value  of  Wallpaper 

In  New  York  City  there  are  452 
women  decorators,  and  the  number  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  many  of  them 
are  very  prosperous.  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  the  matter  of  decorat- 
ing is  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  oth- 
ers than  master  painters  and  decor- 
ators. Now  the  manufacturer  of  wall- 
paper looks  to  the  master  painter  as 
the  natural  channel  through  which  to 
sell  his  goods  and  pass  them  along  to 
the  public.  For  some  time  past  there 
has  been  an  apparent  difference  to- 
wards wallpaper  as  a means  of  decor- 
ating, and  I am  convinced  that  many 
decorators  are  either  unappreciative  or 
unaware  of  the  value  of  wallpaper  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  their  business. 

I would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  value  and  advantage  of 
paying  more  attention  to  wallpaper  as 
an  element  of  decoration.  A man  of 
large  means  who  is  about  to  decorate 
his  home  will  employ  an  architect  to 
direct  the  reconstruction  and  refur- 
nishing; but  you  and  I are  catering  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  middle  class,  who 
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are  not  able  or  disposed  to  employ  an 
architect  to  plan  and  direct  a compre- 
hensive scheme  of  decorating.  That  is 
your  work. 

Now,  if  a householder  comes  to  your 
office  with  the  view  of  employing  you 
to  decorate  his  home,  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  place  of  the  archi- 
tect who  is  the  “go  between”  for 
the  rich  man  and  the  contractor.  Now 
if  you  are  not  prepared,  this  other, 
newer  element  which  I have  mentioned 
is  going  to  reap  the  benefit. 

I consider  wallpaper  an  important 
department  of  the  decorative  business 
because  it  is  a medium  by  which  the 
middle  class  can  satisfy  that  natural 
instinct  for  decoration  on  their  walls — 
ornamentation  of  their  home. 

Few  of  us  in  this  business  have  that 
strong  personality  by  which  we  can 
convince  and  hypnotize  a customer  by 
a vivid  description  of  possibilities.  But 
all  of  us  are  able  to  put  in  a stock  of 
wallpaper  and  to  have  on  hand  sam- 
ples— examples  of  work — showing  the 
possibilities  of  decorating  that  may  be 
appropriate  for  use  in  the  middle- 
class  home. 

Those  of  you  who  are  in  the  business 
know  the  possibilities  of  a combina- 
tion of  paint  with  wallpaper  as  the 
basic  unit  in  the  decoration  of  a room. 
Here  is  a point  of  contact  by  which 
you  interest  and  hold  your  customers. 
You  must  do  something  of  that  kind, 
rather  than  turn  over  sample  books 
mechanically.  The  present  day  de- 
mand, and  the  present  interest  of  the 
housekeeper,  require  that  you  should 
be  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the 
times,  and  be  prepared  to  show  your 
prospective  client  something  definite 
that  he  or  she  can  see  and  understand. 

Reaction  has  set  in.  We  nave  gone 
through  the  period  of  neutral  walls, 
and  at  present  there  is  a noticeable 
demand  for  use  of  colors  not  only  on 
the  walls,  but  on  the  woodwork.  The 
woodwork  is  being  treated  in  colors, 
and  ceilings  are  coming  back  to  pretty 
nearly  what  they  were. 

Wallpaper  Not  Unsanitary 

Some  individuals  claim  that  wall- 
paper is  unsanitary,  which  is  un- 
truthful. Wallpaper  itself  is  a san- 
itary product,  but  you  cannot  paper 
over  old  wallpaper  and  have  sanitary 
walls.  I have  in  mind  where  the  walls 
are  cleaned,  and  thus  are  sanitary  from 
the  foundation. 

The  paperhanger’s  art  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  There  is  no  kind  of  home 
where  a little  thought  and  a little  ar- 
tistic treatment  cannot  be  made  to 
show  harmonious  results.  It  may  be 
that  a customer  demands  elaborate 
decoration  for  his  walls.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  the  decorator  to  give  up  the 
job  because  he  has  not  the  desired  fab- 
ric on  hand.  It  is  possible  for  him  to 
produce  a paper  that  will  equal  in  tex- 
ture and  appearance  any  fabric  that 
can  be  had. 

And  so  I appeal  to  you,  in  view  of 
present  conditions,  in  view  of  the  at- 
tempt of  another  element  to  make  in- 
roads into  your  trade — I appeal  to  you 
to  make  something  more  out  of  your 
business  than  merely  wielding  the 
brush.  Elevate  your  business  to  the 
plane  of  a profession,  to  embrace  dec- 
orating— and  give  considerable  heed  to 
wallpaper. 


E.  T.  Buckingham,  one  of  the  State 
compensation  commissioners,  was 
called  on  to  explain  the  workings  of 
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Absorene  Mfg.  Co.,  St  Louis. 


Painting  Profits 
in  1922 ! 

Your  profits  this  year  will  depend  not  only  on 
how  much  painting  you  do  but  on  how  much 
it  costs  you  for  labor. 

Two  men  and  a set  of 

"Bauer  'Safety 
Platform  Ladders 

will  paint  as  much  surface  each  and  every  day 
as  any  three  men  can  with  ordinary  scaffolding. 

This  means  a big  saving  for  you  but  it  is  also  a 
big  thing  for  your  men — they  can  do  their  work 
much  easier  and  safer. 

Let  us  prove  all  this  at  our  expense. 


Write  for  Circulars,  Prices,  Terms,  Etc. 


You  will  be  a Booster  if  you  buv  a Bauer  ! 


THE  BAUER  MFG.  CO. 

EAST  LIBERTY  STREET  WOOSTER,  OHIO 
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the  Compensation  Law  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

State  Compensation 

E.  T.  Buckingham 

TA.KING  a little  time  to  look  up  the 
painting  industry,  I find  that 
painting  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1715,  and  in  Connecticut  in 
1718.  White  lead  was  first  made  in 
this  country  in  1804;  paint  ready  to 
use  in  1850;  and  since  that  time  there 
has  been  no  limit  to  the  progress  of 
the  paint  industry  in  this  country. 
Statistics  show  that  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  paint  are  also  sold  abroad. 

Before  I begin  to  talk  on  compensa- 
tion, I want  to  tell  you  about  a talk  I 
had  the  other  day  with  a large  manu- 
facturer in  Bridgeport,  who  is  making 
an  article  used  in  the  building  trade. 
He  is  receiving  a wonderful  lot  of  or- 
ders, working  full  time,  beginning  to 
hire  back  all  his  old  men.  This  was 
welcome  news,  and  I honestly  believe 
there  is  something  real  coming;  so  I 
suggest  that  you  master  painters  de- 
velop an  optimistic  frame  of  mind. 
Things  are  going  to  break  right,  and 
you  are  going  to  have  good  business, 
more  business — and  the  more  business, 
the  better  you  will  like  it. 

Now  about  compensation.  As  you 
know,  the  Connecticut  Workman’s 
Compensation  Act  was  passed  in  1914. 
I suppose  it  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
our  legislature,  for  it  passed  both 
houses  without  a dissenting  vote.  At 
that  time  it  was  really  a radical  meas- 
ure, but  we  all  know  that  the  people 
are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  it. 

At  first,  most  of  them  believed  it  was 
passed  to  give  the  commissioners  a job. 
But  actually  it  was  passed  to  give  the 
poor  fellow  who  received  an  injury, 
while  employed,  the  financial  and  med- 
ical aid  he  needed,  and  to  prevent  the 
employer  from  getting  mixed  up  in  a 
law  suit.  You  know  what  it  would 
mean  to  be  attached  today  for  $10,000. 
Under  the  Compensatioir  Act  there  can 
be  no  suit. 

A man  who  is  hurt  gets  one  half  his 
wages,  or  a minimum  of  $5  and  a maxi- 
mum of  $18,  while  he  is  laid  up.  An 
employer  who  employs  five  or  more 
people  must  insure  under  the  Com- 
pensation Act.  The  result  is  that  the 
man  who  is  hurt  gets  something  to 
take  care  of  him  while  he  is  unable  to 
work,  and  the  employer  is  insured 
against  suit. 

When  a man  gets  hurt  in  your  place 
of  business,  or  while  employed  by  you 
and  on  the  job,  you  want  to  get  busy. 
The  insurance  company  is  no  mind 
reader.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
that  man  to  a doctor  as  quick  as  you 
can.  Unless  you  do  that,  the  man  can 
go  where  he  wants,  and  you  and  the 
insurance  company  will  have  to  pay 
the  bill. 

Notify  the  Proper  People 
Sometimes  the  man  who  is  hurt  has 
an  idea  that  the  employer  is  a mind 
reader.  Now  when  a man  is  hurt  he 
must  immediately  report  to  the  super- 
intendent or  foreman,  or  some  one  in 
authority,  and  they  go  ahead  and  pro- 
vide the  man  with  the  proper  medical 
treatment. 

We  claim  our  act  is  absolutely  the 
best,  as  far  as  medical  treatment  is 
concerned,  because  a man  is  entitled  to 
medical  treatment  as  long  as  he  wants 
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it.  He  doesn’t  have  to  get  a special 
order  from  anybody.  He  has  got  to 
have  the  medical  treatment  he  needs  to 
put  him  back  in  the  shape  he  was  be- 
fore the  accident,  if  possible.  If  he  re- 
quires an  expert,  he  has  one. 

I am  not  here  in  behalf  of  the  insur- 
ance companies.  They  do  furnish  good 
doctors.  Men  get  back  to  work  in  good 
time — fully  recovered  and  able  to 
work.  Of  course,  here  is  another  ques- 
tion. Sometimes  a man  is  afraid  to  go 
back  to  work — they  think  they  will 
forfeit  their  rights.  That  is  wrong. 
If  a man  goes  back  to  work  and  finds 
he  is  not  able  to  work,  his  compensa- 
tion starts  again  immediately,  without 
any  other  action  on  anybody's  part. 
We  try  to  get  the  man  back  to  work  as 
soon  as  possible.  Isn’t  it  better  for  a 
man  to  be  earning  double  his  compen- 
sation? 

This  question  comes  up  many  times: 
If  the  employer’s  insurance  company 
furnishes  the  injured  man  with  a 
competent  physician,  must  he  accept 
this  physician?  He  must.  That  is  the 
law.  Sometimes  an  employer  may 
agree  that  a certain  doctor  may  take 
care  of  the  man — he  must  pay  his  own 
bills. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  when 
the  compensation  starts.  If  the  injured 
party  is  laid  up  for  less  than  four 
weeks,  the  compensation  starts  the 
second  week  of  the  injury;  but  if  he 
is  laid  up  for  a period  of  four  weeks 
or  more,  compensation  starts  from  the 
day  of  the  injury.  For  instance,  if  a 
man  is  hurt  at  8 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  employer  must  pay  him  for 
that  full  day.  On  the  following  day 
he  is  under  the  Compensation  Act. 

And  then  there  is  the  question  of 
how  this  compensation  is  paid.  A 
voluntary  agreement  is  made  out,  and 
the  employer  and  employee  sign  it.  The 
employee  is  entitled  to  one  half  his 
average  wages,  and  the  way  we  arrive 
at  a man’s  average  pay  is  this:  We  go 
back  26  weeks  and  find  one  half  of 
this  average.  If  he  has  only  worked 
certain  weeks,  we  must  take  one  half 
, the  average  pay  just  the  same.  We 
take  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  divide 
it  by  the  number  of  weeks  up  to  26, 
divide  it  by  two,  and  that  is  the  com- 
pensation— not  more  than  $18  or  less 
than  $5. 

In  case  a man  has  lost  a certain 
member,  he  is  paid  in  this  manner: 
Certain  members  are  worth  a certain 
number  of  weeks.  You  get  that, 
whether  you  can  work  or  not.  If  you 
have  been  cured  and  able  to  work 
again,  and  if  you  have  lost  a thumb  or 
finger,  you  get  so  many  weeks’  com- 
pensation for  that  particular  thumb 
or  finger. 

In  the  case  where  a man  gets  killed, 
if  there  is  a widow,  she  gets  the  com- 
pensation, providing  she  was  living 
with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  widow  remar- 
ries she  loses  the  compensation.  If 
there  are  children  under  eighteen,  and 
the  widow  remarries,  the  compensation 
goes  to  the  children.  If  the  widow 
remarries  or  dies,  the  compensation 
goes  to  the  children.  It  is  divided 
equally  among  them. 

When  there  is  any  dispute  we  have 
a hearing.  There  are  no  strict  rules 
of  evidence.  We  just  want  to  get  at 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  If  the  man 
was  hurt  while  employed,  he  is  entitled 
to  compensation.  If  he  was  not  hurt, 
he  isn’t  entitled  to  it.  So  a hearing 
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is  not  very  much  to  be  feared.  We 
treat  them  all  the  same. 

The  charges  for  a doctor’s  visits 
must  be  the  same  as  those  prevalent  in 
the  community.  Sometimes  a man 
with  an  injured  finger  goes  to  a doctor 
every  day.  We  usually  cut  a bill  like 
that  one  third  or  one  half.  The  same 
way  with  a lawyer.  If  a man  is  in- 
jured, charges  are  a little  high,  and  if 
the  employer  objects,  it  comes  before 
the  commissioner.  As  a rule  we  have 
to  cut  it  down  a little. 

In  the  case  of  a man  being  injured, 
and  the  facts  not  being  clear,’  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  commissioners 
like  to  favor  the  poor  fellow  who  gets 
hurt.  There  are  three  defences:  Hurt 
while  not  in  the  employer’s  service, 
self-exposure  and  intoxication. 

Messrs.  Hunter  and  Buckingham 
were  awarded  with  the  usual  rising 
vote  of  thanks. 

The  visiting  representatives  from 
New  Jersey,  Secretary  Christiansen 
and  Matt  Willem  of  Englewood,  were 
greeted,  and  asked  to  say  something. 

Mr.  Christiansen  said  that  his  visit 
to  New  Haven  had  been  eminently 
successful  for  three  reasons:  he  had 
gained  much  useful  information  con- 
cerning the  painter’s  craft,  he  had  en- 
joyed himself  thoroughly,  and  he  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  a bill  of  long 
standing  from  a resident  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Willem  referred  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  attending  the  conven- 
tions, which  makes  the  painter  a bet- 
ter citizen  and  business  man. 

C.  W.  Cousens  of  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign  announced  that  the 
campaign  was  three  years  old  this 
month,  and  described  some  of  the  re- 
markable things  which  had  already 
been  accomplished,  along  with  results 
for  the  future  that  were  almost  beyond 
anticipation.  He  gave  details  as  to  how 
local  master  painters’  advertising  cam- 
paigns may  be  conducted,  and  distrib- 
uted Save  the  Surface  literature.  Mr. 
Cousens  was  thanked  for  his  efforts. 

The  convention  then  indorsed  the 
resolution  passed  at  other  conventions, 
pledging  the  best  efforts  of  its  mem- 
bers to  “Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint 
and  Varnish  Year,”  and  empowering 
the  President  to  appoint  a committee 
to  cooperate  with  the  campaign. 

The  Committee  on  Awards  for  the 
exhibits  shown  in  the  convention  hall, 
Edward  Hurst  Brown  and  Robert  N. 
Hunter,  announced  their  conclusions. 
After  presenting  reasons  for  their  de- 
cisions, they  bestowed  first  prize  on 
Korder  & Korder  for  their  church  in- 
terior sketch;  second  prize  on  Paul 
Saling;  third  prize  on  Harthon  & Don- 
ovan; honorable  mention  on  Korder  & 
Korder,  for  portrait. 

The  report  was  accepted  by  the  con- 
vention, and  the  committee  thanked. 

Officers  Chosen 

When  the  election  of  officers  arrived, 
the  only  opposition  to  the  slate  of  the 
Nominating  Committee — the  naming  of 
Samuel  Greenberg  for  second  vice 
president  — disappeared  when  Mr. 
Greenberg  withdrew.  The  following 
were  thereupon  elected  unanimously: 

President— JOSEPH  W.  COLLINS, 
of  Hartford. 

First  Vice  President — C.  H.  MARSH, 
of  New  Haven. 

Second  Vice  President — DAVID  H. 
MACKENZIE,  of  Bridgeport. 
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Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water  Paints 
of  recognized  merit 

By  reason  of  their  high  grade  qualities  and  easy-working  properties,  our 
products  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  line. 

Up-to-date  manufacturing  facilities  coupled  with  a quarter  of  a century’s 
experience  specializing  in  the  manufacturing  of  Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water 
Paints  enable  us  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

THE  MURALO  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  “Ekonomy”  Brush  Cleaner 


Pat’d  Aug.  (5,  J918  Other  Patents  PendiDg 

BEFORE  Dimensions  11x11x14  inches  AFTER 


Here  are  shown  the  Results  obtained  by  using  an  “Ekonomy”  BrushCleaner 
“ The  most  practical  and  efficient  machine  for  the  purpose  ’ 

A post  card  request  will  bring  full  particulars 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BALLMAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

822  N.  New  Jersey  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 
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Secretary  Marsh  Urges  Connecticut  Members  to 
Keep  in  Good  Standing  and  Patronize 
Associates 

To  the  Members  of  the  Connecticut  Society  Master  Painters: 

Those  of  you  who  attended  the  convention  know  what  a big  success  it 
was,  and  of  course  have  profited  by  it. 

To  the  Associate  Members  who  remained  with  us,  we  trust  it  will  be  to 
their  business  advantage. 

We  ask  all  our  Active  Members,  when  purchasing,  to  favor  these  Asso- 
ciates at  all  times.  They  deserve  our  support. 

The  new  members  not  in  our  official  book  are  as  follows:  J.  H.  Parrish 
Co.,  New  Haven;  Parker,  Preston  & Co.,  Norwich;  Glidden  Co.,  New 
York  City;  Paramount  Paint  & Varnish  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Charles  H. 
Gillespie  & Sons,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  following  concerns  have  resigned:  Asam  Brothers,  Continental  Var- 
nish Co.,  De  Vilbiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Eclipse  Air  Brush  Co.,  Kissinger  & Ockert 
Co. 

We  are  sending  membership  cards  to  all  in  good  standing  to  Feb.  1 . To 
those  who  do  not  hold  these  cards,  the  subscription  to  the  Magazine  will 
stop  with  March  issue.  The  Insurance  Company  must  also  be  notified  of 
all  those  in  arrears,  and  renewals  will  not  be  permitted.  This  is  the  rule  of 
our  Society,  and  must  be  recognized  at  all  times. 

While  the  New  Haven  locals  have  put  it  across,  as  far  as  conventions 
are  concerned,  it  takes  Little  Hartford  to  carry  home  the  bacon  for  exhibits. 
And  why  not? — as  Hartford  was  the  only  one  to  exhibit! 

The  committees  and  officers  of  this  Society  are  very  grateful  to  all  mem- 
bers, both  Active  and  Associate,  who  helped  to  make  this  convention  one 
of  the  most  successful  events  in  our  history.  The  New  Haven  boys  deserve 
much  credit. 

O.  V.  MARSH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

March  3,  1922. 


Secretary-Treasurer — O.  V.  MARSH, 
of  Hartford. 

Trustee  (three  years) — THOMAS 
NEWTON,  of  Greenwich. 

On  motion  of  President-elect  Collins 
it  was  unanimously  decreed  to  continue 
The  Painters  Magazine  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Connecticut  Society,  and 
the  Society’s  subscription  for  all  mem- 
bers in  good  standing. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walsh,  the  Pres- 
ident was  directed  to  name  a Commit- 
tee on  Constitution  and  By-laws  to 
prepare  those  documents  for  reprint- 
ing, incorporating  the  additions  and 
amendments  that  had  been  made  in 
11)21  and  1922.  Also  to  have  member- 
ship cards  for  members  and  associates 
printed. 

C.  R.  Turner  of  Hartford  pleaded  for 
a continuation  of  the  exhibit  of  prac- 
tical work,  also  that  it  be  made  big- 
ger and  better  next  year.  Some  of  the 
delegates  explained  why  they  were  un- 
able to  participate  in  the  competition 
this  year. 

President  White  of  the  Salesmen’s 
Club,  speaking  for  the  associate  mem- 
berts,  stated  that  the  exhibits  had  add- 
ed to  the  pleasure  of  the  associates  at 
the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walsh,  the  Pres- 
ident was  authorized,  to  appoint  a 
Committee  on  Insurance,  which  would 
bring  in  a practical  plan  of  life  insur- 
ance, or  death  benefit,  in  concrete 
form,  at  the  midsummer  meeting. 

Mr.  Turner  was  pleased  to  know  that 
the  plan  would  be  put  in  a concrete 
rather  than  gold  brick  form. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Meade,  it  was  de- 
cided that  a committee  be  appointed 
in  each  town  to  arrange  meetings  with 
architects,  and  endeavor  to  have  the 
master  painter  classed  as  a contractor, 
rather  than  a sub-contractor. 

After  the  newly  elected  officers  had 
been  lined  up  in  front  of  the  platform, 
presented  to  the  delegates,  and  given 
three  cheers  and  best  wishes,  the  Fif- 
teenth Annual  Convention  was  de- 
clared adjourned. 


Entertainment 

One  of  the  bright  spots  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  smoker  on  Washing- 
ton’s Birthday  night,  in  the  ball  room 
of  the  Hotel  Taft.  The  ball  was  start- 
ed rolling  promptly  at  seven  o’clock  by 
Chairman  Charles  E.  Whaples  of  New 
Haven.  If  the  applause  and  favorable 
comments  are  any  indication  of  ap- 
proval, then  the  smoker  was  a grand 
success. 

A vaudeville  show  of  nine  numbers 
was  the  feature  of  the  evening.  The 
following  acts  appeared:  Cherrie  & 
Bates,  novelty  bicycle  act.  Miss  Alice 
Denninger,  juvenile  songs  and  dances. 
Miss  Rhea  Kaplow,  coon  shouter  and 
dancer.  De  Haven  sisters,  hard  and 
soft  shoe  dancers.  Maurice  Laurier, 
the  golden  voiced  tenor.  Miss  Helen 
Waltham,  operatic  soprano.  Miss  Clara 
De  Haven,  character  songs  and  dances. 
Jazzbo  Murray  of  “Put  and  Take”  Com- 
pany, coon  songs  and  dances.  Cattel- 
lon  brothers,  juvenile  boxers,  in  a 
three-round  bout. 

A buffet  lunch  was  served,  together 
with  all  the  smokes,  in  the  form  of 
cigar,  cigarette  and  pipe,  that  the  mem- 
bers cared  to  consume.  A full  orches- 
tra was  in  attendance  to  render  up-to- 


date  music.  The  merry  party  broke  up 
about  11.30,  after  a serenade  by  the 
“wild  men  from  Bridgeport,”  singing 
“Hail!  Hail!  the  Gang’s  All  Here.” 

The  annual  dinner  on  Thursday 
evening,  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Taft, 
attained  the  high  quality  of  the  two 
previous  affairs  at  Hartford  and 
Bridgeport.  An  excellent  menu,  a 
credit  to  the  cuisine  of  the  Hotel  Taft, 
was  served  in  commendable  fashion. 

Only  one  speaker  was  heard — Rabbi 
Louis  L.  Mann  of  New  Haven,  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  “Camouflage” — 
and  he  was  worth  traveling  many  miles 
to  hear.  He  was  introduced  by  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  society, 
Joseph  W.  Collins.  The  worthy  Rabbi 
told  a string  of  genial  and  witty 
stories,  through  which  ran  the  thread 
of  a serious  and  high  minded  thought 
■ — that  we  get  out  of  life  just  what  we 
put  into  it,  for  the  lofty  purposes  and 
worth-while  things  of  human  existence 
can  never  be  camouflaged.  “Give  the 
best  you  have  to  life,”  concluded  the 
speaker,  “and  the  best  in  life  will  come 
back  to  you.” 

On  the  conclusion  of  Rabbi  Mann’s 
address  the  floor  was  cleared,  and 
dancing  was  indulged  in  to  a late  hour 
by  old  and  young. 


Guest — Johnny,  I want  you  to  do 
something  for  me.  When  your  sister 
and  I are  in  the  drawing  room  after 
dinner,  I want  you  to  creep  in  and 
turn  the  gas  low. 

Johnny — You’re  too  late  and  too 
slow.  Sis  told  me  to  turn  it  out. 


Antimony  White  Pigment 

United  States  patent  No.  1,396,914. 
granted  to  A.  L.  Barbe,  of  France,  is 
concerned  with  a process  of  manufac- 
turing a white  pigment  from  antimony 
oxide. 

The  process  consists  in  blowing  a 
current  of  oxygen  or  compressed  air 
through  the  antimony  oxide,  after  neu- 
tralizing it  with  a solution  of  alkali. 
The  air  or  oxygen  serves  to  eliminate 
sulphates.  The  oxide  of  antimony  ob- 
tained by  roasting  antimony  sulphide 
is  introduced  into  a vat  containing 
water,  so  that  it  is  held  in  suspension 
therein,  and  then  the  air  is  blown 
through.  The  resulting  product  when 
dried  is  a pigment  of  such  qualities  as 
to  be  claimed  suitable  to  replace  white 
lead  or  zinc  white,  or  to  be  mixed  with 
them. 


I have  often  been  asked  to  define  the 
true  secret  of  success.  It  is  thrift  in 
all  its  phases,  and  principally  thrift 
so  applied  to  saving.  Saving  is  the  first 
great  principle  of  all  successes.  It  cre- 
ates independence,  it  gives  a young 
man  standing,  it  fills  him  with  vigor, 
it  stimulates  him  with  the  proper  en- 
ergy, in  fact  it  brings  to  him  the  better 
part  of  any  success — happiness  and 
contentment. — Sir  Thomas  Lipton. 


The  “Bay  Stater”  is  a snappy  little 
publication  issued  by  the  Bay  State 
Club  of  Wadsworth,  Howland  & Co., 
Inc.,  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers, 
Boston.  The  February  number  is  full 
of  good  things. 


Make  19 T1  the  Greatest  Runt  and  Vciraish  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  grdoubling  the  industry  by  1976 
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Recent  Legal 


Performance  of  Painting  Con- 
tracts 

IN  THE  RECENT  case  of  Kasbo  Con- 
struction Co.  vs.  Minto  School  Dis- 
trict (184  Northwestern  Reporter, 
1029),  the  North  Dakota  Supreme 
Court  had  occasion  to  make  observa- 
tions bearing  on  the  right  of  a paint- 
ing contractor  to  recover  compensation 
for  his  work,  where  a contract  has  not 
been  strictly  performed  as  to  character 
of  materials  or  quality  of  workman- 
ship. 

The  case  involved  the  construction 
of  a school  building  for  defendant  dis- 
trict, and  the  court  upheld  defendant’s 
counter  claim  for  damages  for  defec- 
tive work.  The  opinion  sets  forth  a 
part  of  the  instructions  given  by  the 
trial  judge  to  the  jury,  and  comments 
on  them,  as  follows: 

“ ‘To  entitle  the  contractor  to  re- 
cover on  a building  contract,  which 
has  not  been  fully  complied  with  by 
him,  when  he  admits  there  are  defects, 
but  claims  the  contract  was  substan- 
tially performed,  it  must  appear,  and 
he  must  show,  that  not  only  he  en- 
deavored to  perform  it  in  good  faith, 
hut  also  that  he  has  done  so — except 
as  to  unimportant  omissions  or  devia- 
tions which  are  the  result  of  mistake 
or  inadvertence,  and  were  not  inten- 
tional, and  which  are  susceptible  of 
remedying  so  that  the  other  party  will 
get  substantially  the  building  he  con- 
tracted for. 

“ ‘For  example,  if  the  building  is  sub- 
stantially erected,  hut  the  contractor 
has  failed  through  mistake  or  inad- 
vertence or  some  other  reason  that  is 
not  intentional  to  give  the  required 
thickness  of  painting,  and  it  is  shown 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  supply  this 
defect,  and  if  the  defect  were  supplied, 
then  the  contractor  would  be  entitled 
to  recover,  but  it  would  be  the  jury’s 
duty  to  deduct  the  cost  of  supplying 
the  defect.’ 

“If  the  defects  cannot  be  remedied, 
then  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  judg- 
ment for  the  amount  paid;  and  if  they 
can  be  remedied,  then  deduct  from  the 
contract  price,  and  from  the  proved  ex- 
tras, which  ought  to  be  paid  for,  the 
amount  necessary  for  such  remedy; 
and  if  the  remainder  be  less  than  the 
amount  paid,  then  the  defendant  is  en- 
titled to  judgment  for  the  difference.” 


Employer's  Responsibility  for 
Foreman  s Assault 

Although  an  employer  is  responsible 
to  third  persons  for  injuries  inflicted 
upon  them  by  his  employees  acting 
within  the  course  of  their  employment, 
there  is  no  liability  for  an  unauthor- 
ized assault,  especially  where  there  is 
no  showing  of  a vicious  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  employee,  and  knowl- 
edge thereof  by  the  employer  before 
the  occurrence  complained  of. 

In  reaching  the  above  conclusion  (in 
the  case  of  Zaitz  vs.  Drake-William 
Mount  Co.,  185  Northwestern  Reporter, 
424),  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  defendant  is  not  liable  for 
an  assault  committed  by  its  foreman 


Decisions  of  Trade  Interest 

A.  L.  H.  STREET,  Attorney-at-Law 


on  plaintiff,  a discharged  employee. 
Plaintiff  was  discharged  by  the  fore- 
man for  resenting  a suggestion  as  to 
how  he  should  do  his  work.  As  he 
was  leaving,  the  foreman  struck  him. 
Plaintiff  claimed  that  the  assault  was 
unprovoked,  but  the  foreman  justified 
it  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had 
called  him  a vile  name. 

Affirming  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
employer,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

“Plaintiff  contends  that  the  employ- 
er is  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  fore- 
man, who  was  in  charge  of  the  plant 
with  power  to  hire  and  discharge  em- 
ployees. The  employer  denies  that  any 
direction  or  order  to  discipline  em- 
ployees had  been  given,  and  insists 
that,  if  the  foreman  attempted  to  do  so, 
he  was  acting  outside  the  scope  of  his 
authority,  and  without  the  sanction  or 
approval  of  his  employer.  Plaintiff 
also  undertook  to  prove  that  the  fore- 
man was  a man  of  quarrelsome  dispo- 
sition, and  that  this  fact  was  known  to 
the  employer.  The  evidence  offered, 
however,  is  entirely  insufficient  to 
prove  the  foreman  either  quarrelsome 
or  vicious.  Indeed,  the  testimony  of 
plaintiff’s  witnesses  on  this  point  af- 
firmatively shows  otherwise. 

“Was  the  act  of  the  foreman  in 
making  the  assault  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment,  or  so  connected 
with  his  duty  as  to  make  his  employ- 
er responsible  for  his  acts?  It  is  well 
settled  that,  when  the  act  complained 
of  is  within  the  scope  of  the  agent’s 
employment,  the  master  may  be  liable 
with  a view  to  the  service  for  which 
he  was  employed;  and  in  such  cases, 
whether  the  servant  did  the  act  with 
a view  to  his  master’s  service  or  to' 
serve  his  own  private  ends  is  generally 
a question  of  fact  for  the  jury. 

“The  foreman  had  authority  to  di- 
rect the  actions  of  the  employees  in 
and  about  the  performance  of  their 
work,  and  to  discharge  them  either 
with  or  without  explanation.  As  the 
representative  of  the  employer,  he  had, 
of  course,  the  right  to  maintain  order 
and  preserve  discipline,  but  this  did 
not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment.  It  is  true  that 
employees,  such  as  railway  guards  and 
street  car  conductors,  as  a necessary 
part  of  their  employment,  are  called 
upon  to  use  force  under  special  cir- 
cumstances in  preserving  the  peace 
and  good  order,  and  in  removing  from 
the  premises,  or  cars,  of  the  employer 
undesirable  and  dangerous  characters, 
and,  in  certain  instances,  the  employ- 
er may  be  liable  for  the  misconduct 
of  the  employee.  But  no  such  duty 
devolved  upon  the  foreman  in  this  in- 
stance.” 


Dealing  with  the  Insane 

When  one  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that 
his  partner  in  business  is  insane,  pro- 
ceedings may  be  brought  to  dissolve 
the  partnership.  But  not  even  an  ad- 
judication of  insanity  will  operate  au- 
tomatically to  terminate  the  firm  re- 
lationship. In  a recent  case  the  Ten- 
nessee Supreme  Court  finds  that  these 
principles  constitute  law  both  iu  the 
United  States  and  in  England. 

Speaking  of  contract  dealings  gen- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


erally  with  persons  of  unsound  mind, 
the  court  adds: 

“According  to  the  great  weight  of 
authority,  the  contract  of  an  insane 
person  made  prior  to  an  adjudication 
of  his  insanity  and  the  appointment  of 
a guardian  is  voidable.  Contracts  made 
by  an  insane  person  after  he  has  been 
regularly  adjudged  insane  are  general- 
ly held  to  be  absolutely  void,  the  in- 
quisition of  insanity  being  regarded 
as  notice,  actual  or  constructive,  to  all 
the  world  of  the  fact  of  insanity. 

“The  weight  of  authority  also  is  to 
the  effect  that  where  a contract  with 
an  insane  person  has  been  entered 
into  in  good  faith,  without  fraud  or 
imposition,  for  a fair  consideration, 
without  notice  of  the  infirmity,  and 
before  an  adjudication  of  insanity,  and 
has  been  executed  in  whole  or  in  part, 
it  will  not  be  set  aside  unless  the  par- 
ties can  be  restored  to  their  original 
position.  Such  contracts  are  enforced 
against  the  insane  person,  not  so  much 
because  they  possess  the  legal  essen- 
tial of  consent,  as  because  by  means  of 
an  apparent  contract  he  has  gained  an 
advantage  or  benefit  that  cannot  be 
restored,  and  that  therefore  it  would 
be  inequitable  to  permit  him,  or  those 
in  privity  with  him,  to  repudiate  it. 

“But  if  a contract  is  made  with  an 
insane  person  by  one  having  knowl- 
edge of  his  incapacity,  such  contract 
may  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of 
fraud;  and  knowledge  or  information, 
such  as  would  lead  a prudent  person  to 
the  belief  that  the  other  party  to  the 
contract  is  of  unsound  mind,  is  such 
evidence  of  bad  faith  as  will  void  the 
contract.” 


Breach  of  Contract 
It  is  frequently  misconceived  that  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  goods  can 
be  made  ironclad  by  providing  in  the 
order  form  on  which  it  is  based  that  it 
is  “not  subject  to  countermand.”  But 
the  generally  accepted  view  of  the 
courts  is  that  if  a buyer  repudiates  his 
contract  before  shipment  is  made,  the 
seller’s  remedy  is  a claim  for  damages 
for  breach  of  the  agreement,  rather 
than  to  ship  the  goods  in  the  face  of 
the  repudiation  of  the  contract,  and 
then  sue  for  the  purchase  price. 


Guaranty  “ Against  Loss ” 

Where  one  person  guarantees  an- 
other who  sells  goods  to  a third  per- 
son “against  loss,”  there  is  no  right  to 
proceed  against  the  guarantor  until 
judgment  has  been  obtained  against 
the  third  person  and  has  proved  un- 
collectible, unless  it  appears  that  the 
debtor  is  hopelessly  insolvent  (Min- 
nesota Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Wyman,  Partridge  & Co.  vs.  Bible). 

Rhyme  of  the  Little  Zinc 
Horse 

Ye  Surface  Savers!  We  invite 
Comparison  with  any  white. 

There  never  was  a pigment  quite 
So  beautiful,  so  pure,  so  bright! 

So  when  you  mix  that  paint,  be  sure 
The  same  is  formulated  with 
Artistic,  brilliant  and  endur- 
ing Horse  Head  Zinc  and  Albalith. 
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Don’t  let  it  go  another  day! 


TTOR  wrcL  —months  — perhaps  years — 
JT"  many  owners  have  been  saying  (o  them- 
selves "One  of  these  days  I must  have  that 
painting  done  " But  as  some  one  said  "One 
of  these  days  is  none  of  these  days."  Not 

deterioration  definitely  checked. 

Inside,  too  Think  of  the  Roots  and  fhmi- 
lute  — of  the  walls,  wainscotings  and  win- 
dows — of  the  ceilings  and  stands — of  the 
tables,  bookcases  and  chairs— of  the  bureaus, 
mantels  and  beds  — of  the  many  surfaces 


April  Save  the  Surface  Ad 

In  preparing  the  advertisement  to 
be  used  in  the  national  magazines  for 
April,  the  Save  the  Surface  Commit- 
tee has  decided  to  depart  from  the 
photographic  style  of  treatment  em- 
ployed in  many  of  the  1922  advertise- 
ments. The  admirable  illustration, 
done  in  pen  and  ink  by  Rutherford 
Boyd,  showing  the  paint  pail  and  var- 
nish can  togged  out  for  the  day's  work, 
suggests  more  than  the  idea  of  action 
which  the  advertisement  is  intended 
to  carry  to  the  reader’s  mind.  It  sym- 
bolizes the  beauty  spread  by  paint  and 


Effect  of  Cold  on  Varnish  and  Enamel 
in  Sealed  Packages 

A.  L.  P.,  Ohio,  asks  what  effect  freez- 
ing would  have  on  varnish  and 
enamel,  which  had  been  kept  in 
sealed  cans  for  some  time  during 
warm  weather,  in  an  outside  shop, 
and  then  in  the  same  shop  during 
very  low  temperatures  this  winter, 
due  to  forgetfulness.  How  can  it  be 
ascertained  whether  the  varnish  and 
enamel  are  all  right  without  risk  of 
damaging  the  work? 

Answer:  A high  grade  varnish, 
which  has  a great  degree  of  elasticity, 
due  to  a large  percentage  of  linseed  oil 
in  its  composition,  is  more  apt  to  be 
ruined  by  freezing  than  a varnish  that 
is  less  elastic,  and  contains  more  vola- 
tile substance,  such  as  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine or  other  solvents. 

To  test  how  far  the  material  has  suf- 
fered from  the  exposure,  the  container 
should  be  placed  in  a hot  water  or 
steam  bath  of  moderate  degree  (not 
over  90°  F.  at  first),  while  still  sealed, 
for  twenty-four  hours  at  least.  Then 


that  must  havr  varnish,  and  paint,  too,  if 
clean  and  sanitary,  and  give  years  of  faith- 

If  you  have  property  that  needs  attention, 
the  time  to  paint  and  varnish  is  no*  There 

ought  10  have  done.  Don’t  let  u go  anoihrr 
day  Tile  longer  you  put  it  off,  the  more 
money  it  will  cost  you.  "one  of  these  days." 
Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 


varnish  wherever  they  are  put  to  work 
saving  surfaces. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the 
world’s  greatest  conservers  to  do  in 
1922.  Less  than  one  fourth  of  our 
48,000,000  homes  and  buildings  are  ade- 
quately protected.  Fully  three  fourths 
of  the  paint  and  varnish  market  is 
waiting  to  be  developed.  Paint  and 
varnish  haven’t  time  to  stand  around 
and  “look  pretty’’  on  dealers’  shelves 
and  in  factory  store  rooms.  The  idea 
of  this  advertisement  is  to  “lift  the  lid’’ 
from  paint  and  varnish  containers  and 
break  all  previous  records  for  spring 
painting.  This  advertisement  should 
start  something — the  power  of  sugges- 
tion in  it  is  so  strong. 


uncork  or  unseal,  trying  only  one  can 
at  first,  and  pouring  a small  portion  of 
the  contents  in  a clean  vessel  to  note 
the  condition. 

If  the  material  is  in  lump  form  or 
greatly  clouded,  and  cannot  be  made 
limpid  when  run  through  a strainer, 
further  prolonged  use  of  the  hot  water 
bath  will  not  clear  it,  nor  can  it  be 
used — unless  by  running  it  with  pig- 
ment through  a mill  for  a ’cheap  barn 
or  fence  paint. 

Formula  for  Leather  Dressing 
J.  W.,  West  Va.,  asks:  Can  you  furnish 
formula  that  will  preserve  and  not 
change  the  color  of  brown  leather 
that  is  exposed  to  the  weather? 
Answer:  If  you  simply  wish  to  soft- 
en the  leather,  and  preserve  it  without 
changing  its  color,  the  best  article  to 
use  is  pure  castor  oil.  It  need  not  be 
refined,  but  Commercial  No.  3 will  an- 
swer. 

Apply  with  soft  cloth,  and  rub  it  in 
well.  When  the  oil  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  leather,  it  should  be  rubbed  over 
with  a piece  of  dry  cloth,  free  from 
lint,  until  it  has  lost  its  stockiness. 


Wadsworth-Howland  Ex- 
pands 

An  evidence  of  the  increasing  busi- 
ness of  New  England  industrial  firms 
is  contained  in  the  announcement  that 
Wadsworth-Howland  & Co.,  Inc.,  the 
oldest  paint  manufacturing  concern  in 
New  England,  have  just  purchased  a 
manufacturing  plant  in  Brooklyn. 
Though  this  plant  is  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  growing  business  of  Bay 
State  paints  and  other  products  sold 
outside  of  New  England,  it  also  indi- 
cates the  remarkable  development  of 
this  company  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Up  in  New  England,  Wadsworth, 
Howland  & Co.,  Inc.,  are  just  complet- 
ing a large  addition  to  their  Malden 
plant.  This  is  probably  the  best 
equipped  paint  factory  in  the  country, 
and  the  entire  product  is  sold  in  New 
England.  This  plant  was  planned  and 
is  being  constructed  on  a survey  re- 
cently made  by  Lockwood,  Greene  & 
Co.,  engineers. 

Work  is  already  begun  on  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Brooklyn  plant  at  211- 
219  Forty-seventh  Street,  which  for- 
merly was  operated  by  the  Ocean  Paint 
Company,  Inc.,  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs 
of  Wadsworth,  Howland  & Co.  This 
plant  is  a brick  building  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  and  a capacity  of 
1,000  gallons  of  paint  a day. 

Roger  S.  Williams,  recently  man- 
ager of  the  marine  paint  department, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  division.  George  E. 
Felton  will  be  in  general  charge  of 
manufacturing  both  at  the  Malden  and 
Brooklyn  plants. 

Wadsworth-Howland  has  its  main 
store  at  139-141  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
with  four  branches  in  that  city,  and 
branches  also  in  Springfield,  Worces- 
ter, Lowell,  Hartford,  New  Haven  and 
Bridgeport. 

Speaking  of  business  generally,  A. 
P.  Felton,  president,  said:  “We  are 
looking  to  1922  to  be  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  years  Wadsworth,  Howland 
& Co.  have  had.  We  are  not  depending 
entirely  upon  the  reputation  which 
Bay  State  liquid  paints  and  other  Bay 
State  products  have  acquired,  nor  are 
we  putting  it  up  entirely  to  the  adver- 
tising to  increase  our  sales  volume 
over  the  big  years  heretofore.  Briefly, 
we  are  going  out  after  business.  Our 
salesmen  have  covered  the  territory  as 
never  before,  and  the  results  indicate 
clearly  to  my  mind  that  business  is  ob- 
tainable by  those  who  will  go  after  it. 

“In  such  times  as  these,  business 
men  cannot  depend  upon  the  mails  to 
bring  in  the  orders.  These  are  the  days 
of  good,  sound,  energetic  salesman- 
ship. In  all  the  talks  we  have  had 
with  our  salesmen,  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  impress  them  with  the  value 
of  the  ‘go-getting’  ability.  If  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year  are  an  indica- 
tion, 1922  will  be  an  outstanding  year 
in  our  history.” 


Edith:  “Dick,  dear,  your  office  is  in 

State  Street,  isn’t  it?” 

Dickey:  “Yes;  why?” 

Edith:  “That’s  what  I told  papa.  He 
made  such  a funny  mistake  about  you 
yesterday.  He  said  he’d  been  looking 
you  up  in  Bradstreet.” — The  Sugar 
Press. 
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PROTECTION  AND  PRESERVATION 

Make  your  Cement  Floors  Dust  Free  and  Moisture  Proof 
by  coating  same  with  Macnichols’  Concrete  Paint  and 
Cement  Floor  Surfacer. 

Protect  and  Preserve  your  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Metal 
Surfaces  by  using  Kant  Korod  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint. 

Use  Pyramid  Non-Poisonous  Paint  on  the  interior  of 
Standpipes  and  Metal  Tanks  containing  Drinking  Water. 
Pyramid  Acid-Resisting  Paint  for  walls,  ceilings  and 
woodwork  in  Electric  Battery  Rooms. 

PYRAMID  PAINT  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 
131  N.  22d  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

Write  for  Booklets,  Sample  Cards  and  Quotations 


Spreads  More  Paint  in  Less  Time 


NELSON’S  EXTENSION 
BRUSH  HOLDER 

is  a Tremendous  Time  Saver  on  all 
HOUSE.  BRIDGE  and  SHIP-PAINT- 
ING. No  place  too  awkward.  Fre- 
quently doubles,  and  even  trebles  the 
paint-spreading  capacity  of  a man. 

USED  BY  C.  S.  NAVY 
Order  Through  Your  Jobber  or  Dealer 
SAMUEL  NELSON,  1748  Grace  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Patented 
Oct.  Bth,  1909 

Instantly 
Adjustable 
to  Any 
Desired 
Angle. 

May  be 
Attached 
to  Handle 
of  Any 
Length. 


Let  SAVABRUSH  Help 

with  the 
Spring  Clean-up 

'T'lME,  now,  to  get  ready  for 
Spring.  Savabrush  not  only 
helps  the  painter  get  his  equip- 
ment in  readiness,  but  saves  labor, 
time  and  money  in  many  other 
ways. 


Cleans  Brushes 

Removes  the  paint,  no 
matter  how  hard  or 
dry,  and  restores  the 
brush  to  usefulness. 


Cleans  Woodwork 

Removes  the  dirt  and 
grime  from  either  var- 
nished or  enameled  sur- 
faces, ready  for  re- 
finishing. 


Cleans  Furniture 

Removes  dirt,  grease 
and  old  polish,  also 
takes  off  the  varnish 
gloss,  saving  time  and 
labor. 


Cleans  Floors 

Cuts  the  old  wax, 
shellac  or  varnish. 
Does  not  discolor  floor, 
but  bleaches  as  it 
cleans. 

/V 


Cleans  Glass 

Removes  either  fresh 
paint  or  old  signs 
easily  and  quickly — 
will  not  scratch  the 
glass. 


Savabrush  is  distributed  through 
Wholesale  Paint  Trade 


the 


SCHALK  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

SIERRA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Eastern  Rep. 

3629  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Popular  Colors  and  Ornamentation  for  the  Motor  Car,  as  Indicated  by  the  Recent  Auto 

Shows — Quality  Trade  the  Most  Profitable 

M.  C.  HILLICK 


'T'HE  SEASON’S  automobile  shows, 
A notably  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
at  New  York,  have  indicated  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the  blue  pig- 
ments. At  the  New  York  show,  fully 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  exhibits 
were  painted  in  various  blues,  with 
such  modern  favorites  as  Bagdad, 
Leigh,  Iris,  Foch,  Ostend,  Richelieu, 
Rolls-Royce,  Newport,  turquoise,  Ver- 
sailles and  cobalt  blue. 

There  were  numerous  other  blues, 
some  of  them  of  rather  ancient  days, 
used  on  practically  all  classes  and  sizes 
of  cars,  two  of  these  being  blue-black 
and  ultramarine  blue — the  latter  de- 
scribed by  many  car  painting  experts 
as  one  of  the  most  luminous  blues,  and 
of  the  richest  shade,  of  the  entire 
family. 

At  the  national  shows,  compara- 
tively little  striping  was  to  be  seen, 
which  is  thus  accounted  for:  striping 
and  lining  work  and  monograms  are 
expensive  ornamental  features,  and 
only  car  owners  having  the  best  types 
and  grade  of  equipment,  with  money 
to  lavish  upon  luxuries,  are  prepared 
to  indulge  in  these  ornate  embellish- 
ments. Consequently  upon  the  cheap- 
er class  of  cars  we  need  not  for  the 
present  season  expect  to  see  much  or- 
namental work  applied. 

The  paint  shop  manager  should  as- 
certain the  wishes  of  his  customer  in 
respect  to  the  striping  of  the  vehicle, 
application  of  the  monogram,  etc.  All 
blues  are  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
a little  lining  work,  and  the  mono- 
gram is  a fashionable  indication.  The 
fact  that  so  large  a percentage  of  the 
exhibits  were  painted  blue  of  one 
shade  and  another  indicates  that  paint- 
ers no  longer  fear  to  undertake  paint- 
ing and  finishing  surfaces  in  blue,  even 
the  dark  ones. 

Where  the  car  owner  is  willing  to 
pay  for  the  surface  ornamentation  of 
the  blue  field,  the  enhancement  of  the 
finish  outweighs  the  expense  involved. 
But  this  ornamentation  ought  never  to 
be  overdone,  for  the  average  blue  sur- 
face will  suffer  more  than  a slight 
over-supply  of  relief  work  than  any 
other  color,  with  the  single  exception 
of  green. 

Old  Blues  Rejuvenated 

The  new  blues  named  above  are 
mostly  adaptations  from  the  time  hon- 
ored blues  of  the  horse  vehicle  days, 
improved  in  color  depth  and  richness. 
The  black-blues  are  not  new  colors,  but 
old  ones  rejuvenated,  and  given  the 
burnish  and  glow  that  comes  from  the 
addition  of  two  or  more  ingredients. 

It  is  realized  that  the  blues  must 
have  a suitable  ground  color,  and  that 
they  must  be  used  as  varnish-color 


mediums,  if  we  would  extract  all  the 
latent  tone  and  charm  they  possess. 
For  the  deepest  blue — deep  ultrama- 
rine, for  example — an  ordinary  lamp- 
black, or  a deep  brown  made  from 
coach  black  and  Indian  red,  will  suf- 
fice. Then  right  up  to  the  coat  on 
which  the  lining  work  is  to  be  applied, 
or  to  the  finishing  coat,  if  no  lining 
work  is  due,  use  a little  of  the  blue 
color  in  the  rubbing  varnish  coats,  thus 
insuring  the  blue  against  discoloration 
or  blemishing. 

Bad  Effects  of  Sandpapering 

Blurring  and  fogginess  of  the  blue 
fields  is  due,  we  believe,  to  having  had 
the  varnish-color  coats  either  dry  oil 
sanded  or  wet  oil  sanded,  either  of 
these  operations  tending  to  injure  the 
color  portion.  To  sandpaper  a varnish- 
color  coat  is  a harsh  and  crude  method 
of  reducing  the  surface  for  refinement 
purposes,  which  destroys  the  film 
beauty  of  the  colors  and  its  light-re- 
flecting qualities. 

Rub  the  varnish-color  coats  with 
water,  pulverized  pumice  stone  and 
rubbing  felt,  adhering  to  the  rule  of 
simply  dulling  the  luster  of  the  coat. 
The  final  coat  of  varnish  color  will 
carry  only  volume  enough  to  preserve 
the  color  purity  of  the  surface,  and 
may  therefore  safely  be  surfaced  closer 
than  the  preceding  coats. 

This  final  rubbing  coat  should  con- 
sist of  92  per  cent  varnish  and  8 per 
cent  color.  This  coat  can  be  rubbed 
close  enough  to  remove  all  roughage, 
and  condition  the  surface  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  clear  varnish. 

Ivory  white,  silver  white,  black  and 
gold  lines  show  best  on  blue  grounds, 
light  or  deep  shade. 

Greens  Remain  Popular 

Greens  are  still  popular,  the  famous 
Brewster  green  remaining  a prime 
favorite.  In  addition  there  are  such 
modern  idols  as  Piedmont,  Templar, 
Liberty,  Peacock  and  Baltic  greens. 

The  greens,  especially  those  in 
which  yellow  predominates,  are  most 
useful  colors,  besides  carrying  a 
glamor  of  aristocracy.  The  yellowish 
greens  improve  with  age,  because  as 
they  are  revarnished  from  time  to 
time  the  color  seems  to  grow  slightly 
richer  and  a little  more  yellowish  in 
tone,  with  an  added  brilliancy  due  to 
the  deeper  volume  of  varnish.  More- 
over, greens  are  easier  to  display  upon 
the  surface  than  blues;  and  for  lining 
work,  gold  and  black  and  carmine  are 
admirable. 

Grays  and  maroons  are  also  being 
largely  used  this  year,  with  the  for- 
mer preferred  for  summer  effects,  chief 
among  which  is  silver  gray.  White  and 
gold  lining  effects  appear  most  effec- 
tive upon  the  grays. 

The  painter  will  find  it  of  advantage 
to  solicit  the  best  trade  in  town,  and 
talk  from  the  standpoint  of  giving  the 
customer  strictly  high  class  custom 


work.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  upon 
which  the  refinements  may  be  applied. 
Quantity  production  in  the  car  repaint- 
ing business  fails  to  help  the  painter. 
The  shop  manager  will  consider  well 
the  claims  of  all  classes  of  car  own- 
ers, but  it  is  not  good  business  policy 
to  do  cheap  work. 

If  it  is  only  a two-coat  job  to  be 
done  at  double  quick  time,  use  the 
best  possible  grade  of  material  and  a 
fine  grade  of  labor,  and  charge  ac- 
cordingly. Limit  the  coatings  rather 
than  reduce  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial employed  or  the  labor  expended, 
for  this  will  prove  effective  in  getting 
and  retaining  trade  worth  while. 

Points  of  Success 

Recently  a writer  explained  how 
things  should  be  managed  in  order  to 
make  the  painting  business  a twelve- 
month-in-the-year  affair.  The  writer 
made  quite  a plea  for  several  matters 
which  from  his  point  of  view — Chi- 
cago, we  believe — would  keep  the  shop 
force  continually  busy.  These  matters 
centered  in  the  quality  of  work  sup- 
plied, the  personal  service  rendered, 
and  the  salesmonship  ability  of  the 
manager  of  the  business. 

With  these  factors  in  the  foreground, 
the  repainting  business  is  fairly  cer- 
tain to  run  at  a profit  twelve  months 
in  the  year.  Personality  determines 
the  profit  or  loss  of  any  business,  and 
in  the  painting  business  personality 
includes  the  use  of  good  materials,  ef- 
ficient trade  skill  and  the  personal 
service  that  goes  with  every  vehicle 
painted  and  finished. 

All  cannot  conduct  the  Brewster 
type  of  shop,  but  some  of  the  consum- 
mate care  and  attention  to  one’s  cus- 
tomers which  has  made  the  name  of 
Brewster  famous  for  half  a century  in 
vehicle  making  can  be  practised.  This 
company  grinds  its  paints  and  colors 
as  a means  of  securing  for  its  patrons 
exact  uniformity  of  shade,  quality  and 
composition.  Thousands  of  panels  are 
on  display,  each  bearing  the  color  of 
some  customer,  and  each  differing  in 
shade  from  its  neighbor.  This  endeavor 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  its  clientele 
is  a lesson  in  painstaking  practice  in 
the  painting  business  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. 

In  the  New  York  automobile  shows, 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  automobile 
showrooms  along  upper  Broadway,  sur- 
faces finished  in  masterful  fashion 
were  and  are  to  be  seen.  These  cre- 
ations prove  that  good  finishing  is  de- 
sired by  all  classes  of  the  car  using 
public,  and  the  remotely  located  paint- 
er should  not  abate  his  interest  in  do- 
ing good  finishing  and  in  making  the 
excellence  of  his  work  an  attraction. 
The  car  owner  in  the  country  hopes 
to  closely  pattern  after  his  brother  in 
the  city,  and  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  so,  for  thereby  the  small  town 
painter  may  expect  to  profit,  and  im- 
prove his  business  to  something  more 
than  a local  commercial  venture. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  ^/doubling  the  industry  by  19F 
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Past  and  Present  Practice  as  Applied  to  Both  the  Interior  and  the  Exterior  of  the 
Passenger  Car — Improved  Lighting  for  the  Shop — Full 
Luster  vs.  Varnish  Rubbed  Finish 
M.  C.  HILLICK 


npHE  question  is  frequently  asked  as 
to  what  extent  shall  finishing  refine- 
ments be  applied  to  passenger  cars.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  on  this  subject,  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  men  approach  it 
from  a viewpoint  widely  differing  in 
their  attitude  with  respect  to  what  re- 
finements of  the  finish  really  are. 

This  much  is  certain,  however,  that 
what  in  former  days  were  designated 
refinements  are  today  estimated  as  be- 
ing actual  necessities.  To  leave  them 
off,  nowadays,  would  be  simply  to  let 
the  work  go  unfinished,  or  partially 
finished. 

Not  that  in  those  other  days,  refine- 
ments were  not  made  with  generous 
care  and  exacting  diligence.  We  re- 
member how  carefully  the  color  was 
laid  above  the  primary  and  intermedi- 
ate surfacing;  how  the  rubbing  var- 
nish coats  were  flowed  on;  how  the 
varnish  was  rubbed  down  with  felt, 
pulverized  pumice  stone  and  water; 
and  how  the  surface  was  finally 
washed  and  tooled  out,  so  that  the  last 
mite  of  dirt  and  roughage  would  be 
dislodged. 

Nowadays,  we  merely  apply  the 
color,  either  in  the  form  of  two  coats 
of  flat  material,  or  one  of  flat  and  an- 
other of  varnish  color;  letter;  and  flow 
on  two  or  three  coats  of  straight  out- 
side finishing  varnish.  These  latter 
coats  drown  out  no  small  amount  of 
roughage,  and  with  a fairly  good  sur- 
face below,  supply  a volume  of  luster 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  work 
as  a whole. 

Trucks  and  platforms  were  once 
finely  built  up,  and  made  to  appear  as 
if  a piano  finisher  had  wrought  a mira- 
cle of  his  art.  At  this  time  these  parts 
of  the  car  get  a thorough  scrubbing, 
perhaps  a brush  over  with  a piece  of 
sandpaper,  and  then  a coat  or  two  of 
enamel  sprayed  on  with  a machine. 
For  the  first  few  miles  away  from  the 
shop,  the  refined  finish,  so-called,  looks 
like  a company  of  cadets  on  parade, 
but  after  that,  comparisons  between 
the  two  classes  of  finish  represent  six 
of  one  and  half  a dozen  of  the  other. 

Inside  the  car  there  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  what  twenty-five  years 
ago  was  thought  to  be  nice  work,  and 
what  is  thought  to  be  the  same  thing 
now.  The  splendidly  filled  wood  or 
richly  painted  metal  surface  of  the  in- 
terior, with  the  other  processes  taken 
care  of,  with  the  final  coat  of  varnish 
rubbed  to  a softly  modulated  effect, 
illustrates  a refinement  today  as  effec- 
tive in  its  advertising  value,  and  its 
capacity  for  conferring  upon  the  public 
a sense  of  luxury,  as  in  the  past.  It 


is  an  appreciation  of  this  fact  that  is 
causing  railroad  managers  to  instruct 
the  painting  department  to  revise  its 
methods  to  correspond  with  those  of  a 
former  period. 

The  exterior  of  the  coach  does  not 
impose  upon  the  painter  quite  the  same 
amount  of  refining  work  as  was  at  one 
time  fashionable,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
come  from  the  paint  shop  in  a condi- 
tion of  color  and  general  surfacing 
niceties,  with  a depth  and  brilliancy  of 
finish  that  is  entirely  satisfying.  If 
this  can  be  developed  for  the  exterior, 
why  haven't  we,  as  painters,  met  the 
issue  and  furnished  the  public  with 
what  it  has  been  clamoring  for? 

Let  There  Be  Light 

Any  one  given  to  visiting  railroad 
paint  shops,  roundhouses,  and  machine 
shops  will  probably  testify  that  not 
less  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  such 
shops  are  open  to  improvement  in 
their  lighting  facilities,  either  nat- 
ural or  artificial.  The  walls  and  ceil- 
ings are  as  black  as  can  be;  the  win- 
dows are  smoky  and  besmeared  and 
too  few  in  number;  and  the  electric 
lights  are  located  at  infrequent  inter- 
vals, and  are  deficient  in  power.  The 
air  in  many  cases  is  murky,  and  a 
pall  of  steam  and  smoke  hangs  tena- 
ciously overhead. 

While  the  proportion  of  wall  space 
to  window  space  in  existing  shops  and 
roundhouses  is  fixed  in  most  cases,  and 
is  usually  more  than  modern  practice 
calls  for,  yet  this  greater  window  space 
can  only  be  had  at  prohibitive  cost,  ac- 
cording to  construction  engineers. 

One  of  the  agencies  that  should  be 
provided  for  the  improvement  of 
smoke  and  dust  conditions  is  a better 
system  of  ventilation.  This  will  not 
only  insure  a cleaner  working  space, 
charged  with  purer  air,  but  will 
greatly  increase  the  amount  of  light. 

Occasionally,  at  least,  the  shop  in- 
terior should  be  whitewashed,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  sprayed  w’th  a white  paint. 
We  believe  that  the  entire  interior 
should  be  white,  or  at  least  a soft, 
light  gray,  and  without  luster.  The 
ceiling  should  carry  glass  to  the  maxi- 
mum, and  of  a style  to  break  up  the 
refractive  force  of  the  inflowing  light. 
Track  doors  should  be  equipped  with 
glass  to  near  the  bottom.  Then  instal 
plenty  of  the  high  flood  lights  above 
the  tops  of  the  cars,  with  leader  lights, 
to  be  attached  to  plugs,  for  the  use  of 
workmen  within  the  cars. 

Debatable  Matters  of  Practice 

The  full  luster  finish  for  the  interior 
of  passenger  equipment  cars,  versus 
the  varnish  rubbed  finish,  affords  op- 
portunity for  endless  debate.  The  gloss 
finish  is  said  to  offer  the  full  benefit 
from  the  surface  varnish,  besides  of- 
fering, when  the  luster  becomes  dull 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-fct 


and  blurred,  a finish  equivalent  to  that 
attained  when  the  varnish  is  first  put 
on,  and  a few  days  later  rubbed  either 
with  water  or  oil  and  pumice  stone 
flour  to  a dead  finish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of 
the  rubbed  finish  declare  that  not  only 
do  they  get  thereby  an  elegance  lack- 
ing in  the  luster  finish,  but  that  all 
dirt  atoms  in  the  varnish  are  elim- 
inated, surface  inequalities  are  erad- 
icated, and  a uniformity  of  effect  ob- 
tained to  which  the  luster  finish  is  a 
stranger. 

If  the  passengers  were  summoned  to 
give  evidence  in  the  case  there  is 
scarcely  a doubt  as  to  the  outcome, 
for  there  is  an  “at  home”  effect  in  the 
finely  rubbed  finish  that  you  cannot  get 
from  the  luster  finish. 

But  whether  it  pays  well  enough  for 
the  railroads  to  practice  the  rubbed 
finish  is  a question  which  only  lengthy 
and  expert  observation  can  definitely 
settle.  Mafiy  car  painters  believe  that 
the  fewest  coats  of  material  consistent 
with  standard  appearance,  as  meas- 
ured by  managerial  rules,  is  the  prac- 
tice best  suited  to  the  car  painting 
business. 

It  is  a matter  of  observation  that 
the  steel  car  finish  with  the  fewer 
coats  is  less  likely  to  split  and  peel 
during  cold  weather;  that  it  is  less 
disturbed  by  contraction  and  expan- 
sion, and  that  under  the  stress  of 
service  it  holds  intact  more  perfectly 
and  fractures  less  promptly.  If  ap- 
pearances were  not  an  asset,  the  ques- 
tion might  be  answered  in  favor  of 
the  minimum  number  of  coats.  And 
when  the  steel  sheets  are  machined 
better,  as  they  will  be  with  improved 
machinery,  fewer  coats  will  come,  and 
be  mighty  welcome. 


The  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  shops  of  the  Erie 
have  been  leased  to  the  Seminole  Con- 
struction Co.  At  Newark  and  Pater- 
son, N.  J.,  the  Erie’s  shops  are  oper- 
ated by  the  Wagner  Construction  Co. 
We  presume  that  H.  A.  Polhemus  of 
Buffalo  and  Harry  Forbes  and  George 
Rollo  of  Paterson,  long  in  the  employ 
of  the  Erie,  retain  their  positions  as 
foremen  painters  with  the  new  con- 
cerns. 

Master  Painter  J.  H.  Whittington, 
of  the  Bloomington,  111.,  shops  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton,  after  having  had 
his  force  of  painters  on  a three-day-a- 
week  schedule  for  several  weeks,  is 
now  supervising  them  on  a five-day-a- 
week  basis. 

An  order  for  50  suburban  coaches, 
placed  with  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  by  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  gives  Master  Painter  Cyrus 
Wertz’s  department  extensive  inspec- 
tion duties. 
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Master  painter  j.  e.  Caldwell, 

of  the  Meridian,  Miss.,  shops  of 
the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern 
Railway,  widely  known  in  master  car 
and  locomotive  painters  associational 
work,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  at 
his  hoarding  house  on  the  morning  of 
Feb.  17.  Mr.  Caldwell  had  been  around 
the  shop  the  day  preceding  his  death, 
attending  to  his  usual  duties.  He  re- 
tired at  his  regular  hour,  but  became 
seriously  ill  shortly  after  midnight.  A 
physician  was  summoned,  hut  his  ser- 
vices were  unavailing,  and  at  4 A.  M. 
Mr  Caldwell  passed  away.  Burial  was 
in  Atlanta,  Ga„  Mr.  Caldwell’s  former 
home.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  above  company  for  many  years, 
and  was  esteemed  as  an  able  shop  man- 
ager and  skilled  workman. 


Foreman  Locomotive  Painter  C.  D. 
Lentz,  of  the  Easton,  Pa.,  shops  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  who  for  several  months 
has  suffered  from  a painful  attack  ot 
rheumatism,  is  reported  much  im- 
proved. 


F.  K.  Kinsman,  in  charge  of  painting 
affairs  at  the  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  shops  of 
the  New  York  Ceentral — both  locomo- 
tive and  passenger  equipment  painting 
being  pc -'formed  here — is  now  manag- 
ing a considerable  force  of  men,  an 
maintaining  the  shop’s  usual  big 
standard  of  efficiency. 


Master  Fainter  J.  G.  Keil,  of  the  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  shops  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, for  twenty  years  connected  offi- 
cially with  those  lines  at  various 
points,  was  at  the  recent  municipal 
election  honored  for  a third  term  to 
the  city  Common  Council.  Mr.  Keil  is 
the  first  vice  chairman  of  the  Equip- 
ment Painters’  Division. 


At  the  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  shops  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  Master  Painter 
J,  L.  Scott  is  increasing  his  force  and 
taking  over  a larger  amount  of  paint- 
ing repairs. 

The  passenger  car  paint  shop  of  the 
Lackawanna  at  Kingsland,  N.  J.,  with 
a somewhat  reduced  force,  is  being  op- 
erated on  an  eight-hour,  six-days-a- 
week  basis,  under  Master  Painter  B.  E. 
Miller.  Mr.  Miller  was  author  of  the 
paper,  “Economy  Effected  by  Proper 
Painting  of  Equipment,”  read  at  the 
1920  convention  of  his  association.  It 
attracted  much  attention,  and  some  of 
the  suggestions  are  to  be  further  inves- 
tigated by  Committee  VIII  of  the 
Equipment  Painters. 


Louis  Graton,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Lehigh  Valley,  a sign  writer 
of  ability  in  his  earlier  years,  is  now 
living  at  Whitman,  Mass.,  where  at  the 
age  of  75  he  is  engaged  in  writing  a 
book  on  strawberry  culture.  Mr.  Gra- 
ton, after  reaching  60,  qualified  as 
a strawberry  expert,  and  originated  the 
St.  Martin  strawberry,  which  has  cre- 
ated something  of  a furore  among 
small  fruit  culturalists. 

Does  some  one  remark  that  this  is 
not  an  age  for  elderly  men  to  command 
public  attention?  We  see  H.  M.  Butts, 
retired  master  painter,  conferring  by 
his  expert  advice  benefit  upon  the 
trade  he  has  so  long  honored.  W.  O. 
Quest,  also  retired,  famed  as  an  investi- 
gator of  railway  paint  problems,  is  now 
a wise  counselor  in  the  official  fam- 
ily of  the  Ball  Chemical  Co.  Charles  A. 
Cook,  retired  after  many  years  of  ser- 
vice with  the  Pennsylvania,  is  a paint 
expert  whose  advice  is  still  sought. 
Warner  Bailey,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  association,  now  at  88  is  known 
throughout  New  England  as  a gera- 
nium grower.  Charles  E.  Copp,  for  50 
years  a chief  factor  in  the  painting 
circles  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  at  the 
age  of  73  is  young  and  ambitious  and 
has  plans  for  an  active  future.  Thomas 
Soley,  formerly  master  painter  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  at  the  age  of  82  is  a 
song  writer  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  James 
A.  Gohen,  now  73,  another  well  known 
painter,  is  a member  of  the  sales  staff 
of  the  Ball  Chemical  Co. 

Master  Painter  John  Justis  of  the 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  shops  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  is  handling  a satisfactory  vol- 
ume of  equipment  painting  repairs.  He 
is  an  enthusiastic  organization  man, 
and  with  Mrs.  Justis  expects  to  attend 
the  Cleveland  gathering  next  Septem- 
ber. 

At  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  is  located 
Master  Painter  P.  J.  Beacham  of  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  who  a few 
years  ago  succeeded  his  father  in  that 
position.  On  this  road  the  practice  is 
still  adhered  to  of  painting  the  passen- 
ger equipment  cars  in  orange,  with  let- 
ter board  and  corner  posts  in  maroon. 
A fair  amount  of  striping  and  orna- 
mentation is  applied.  Even  the  freight 
cars  are  painted  a bright  cream  color. 
Incidentally,  all  trainmen  in  passenger 
service  wear  a uniform  with  cap  of 
light  tan. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  reported 
to  be  in  the  market  for  40  coaches,  2 
dining  cars,  3 combination  baggage 
and  mail  cars,  and  5 mail  cars.  When 
this  prospective  order  gets  placed  and 
fairly  under  way,  Master  Painter  John 
D.  Wright  will  have  the  direction  of 
formidable  inspection  duties. 


The  friends  of  Robert  Dennison,  for- 
merly with  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  at  West  Albany,  and  later  in 
charge  of  painting  affairs  at  the  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
he  is  now  located  at  Chester,  Pa.,  as 
foreman  painter  of  the  Southern  Penn- 
sylvania Traction  Co. 


At  Gulfport,  Miss.,  at  the  shops  of 
the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad,  J. 
B.  Pillsbury,  master  painter,  is  busily 
engaged.  Just  outsffie  the  city  limits, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Mr. 
Pillsbury  has  a home  surrounded  by 
flowers  and  the  things  which  an  out- 
door man  likes.  He  expects  to  follow 
the  compass  north  to  Cleveland  next 
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September,  to  take  a hand  in  conven- 
tion activities. 

The  Youngstown  Equipment  Co.  is- 
reported  as  operating  the  Kent,  O., 
shops  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  we  un- 
derstand that  Fred  W.  Bowers,  for 
many  years  master  painter  at  those 
shops  for  the  Erie,  has  been  retained 
as  foreman  in  charge  of  painting. 

At  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  shops  of 
the  Birmingham  Railway  and  Light 
Co.,  one  may  find  Master  Painter  C.  F. 
Londbum  directing  a*  force  of  men  in 
the  repainting  of  the  road’s  equipment 
from  a dark  bluish  green  to  an  attrac- 
tive yellow. 

At  the  Angus,  Montreal,  Canada, 
shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Master 
Painter  John  R.  Ayres  has  directed  the 
painting  and  finishing  of  69  sleeping 
cars — 56  of  the  twelve-section  type  and 
11  of  the  ten-section.  The  inside  of 
these  cars,  above  the  seat  level,  is  cov- 
ered with  wood  wainscoting  to  the  low- 
er edge  of  the  berths.  The  side  walls 
within  the  berths  and  the  headlining 
are  of  agasote.  The  berths,  deck  mold- 
ing and  interior  partitions  are  of  wood. 
All  the  woodwork  is  mahogany  or  ma- 
hogany finished,  except  in  the  men’s 
smoking  room,  where  either  English 
oak  or  black  walnut  has  been  used.  All 
parts  above  the  deck  molding  are 
painted  greenish-gray.  Comparatively 
little  ornamentation  is  employed.  The 
ceiling  and  deck  panels  have  a con- 
ventional border,  and  marquetry  bor- 
ders' are  set  into  the  berths  and  bulk- 
heads. 

A recent  order  for  10  dining  cars 
placed  with  the  Pullman  Co.  by  the 
Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  draws 
paint  inspection  duties  from  the  force 
of  Master  Car  Painter  John  Hartley 
of  the  Topeka  shops. 

At  the  Altoona,  Pa.,  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  20  all-steel  dining  cars 
of  the  latest  type  are  being  built,  which 
means  additional  work  for  Master 
Painter  John  F.  Gearnart’s  depart- 
ment. H.  Heffelfinger,  former  master 
painter  at  the  West  Philadelphia  shops 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  is  on  special  duty 
at  Altoona  working  up  color  schemes 
for  the  interior  finish  of  the  new  cars. 

Last  month  in  these  columns  we  lo- 
cated F.  S.  Ball,  former  master  paint- 
er of  the  Pennsylvania,  at  Cleveland, 
but  he  is  now  living  on  a farm  with  his 
son  Frederick,  near  Norristown,  Pa., 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5.  Concerning  Mr.  Ball, 

D.  A.  Little  writes:  “I  learned  my 

trade  under  him,  1873-1877,  and  a 
good  boss  he  was,  too.”  Mr.  Ball  served 
as  president  of  the  former  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Association  in  1885, 
and  presided  over  the  Toronto  con- 
vention of  that  year. 

Mr.  Gearhart,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Gearhart,  is  spending  a few  weeks  in 
Florida,  visiting  Miami,  Palm  Beach, 
Tampa,  and  other  points,  including  a 
trip  to  Havana.  He  has  been  annoyed 
with  throat  trouble  which  the  present 
vacation  is  expected  to  relieve. 
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National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers 
Adopt  Plans  to  Promote  Trade  Prosperity 


■qRACTICAL  EFFORTS  to  promote 
trade  prosperity  during  the  pres- 
ent year  were  evidenced  on  all  sides  at 
the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers, 
held  Monday  to  Thursday,  Feh.  20-23, 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York 
City.  Unanimous  indorsement  was 
given  the  national  paint  trade  slogan, 
“Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and 
Varnish  Year,”  and  the  jobbers  pledged 
support  of  the  movement  on  the  five- 
year  plan.  The  “Clean-Up  and  Paint- 
Up”  idea  was  also  strongly  indorsed. 

On  Monday  the  Board  of  Directors 
held  an  all-day  session,  at  which  Presi- 
dent R.  V.  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  pre- 
sided, and  all  the  business  of  the  con- 
vention was  carefully  gone  over.  This 
enabled  the  details  of  the  business  ses- 
sions to  be  carried  through  promptly, 
the  discussions  to  be  shortened,  and  the 
salient  points  to  be  brought  out  with 
the  least  possible  loss  of  time. 

Tuesday  morning’s  session  was  de- 
voted to  Save  the  Surface.  The  famous 
motion  picture  was  shown  by  Arthur 
M.  East,  manager  of  the  Bureau.  Pres- 
ident Thomas  introduced  the  conven- 
tion’s special  guest,  Ernest  T.  Trigg, 
president  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Association,  referring  to 
him  as  “the  father  and  inspiration  of 
the  Save  the  Surface  movement.” 

After  a review  of  present-day  busi- 
ness conditions  and  the  factors  produc- 
ing them,  Mr.  Trigg  made  an  urgent 
plea  for  high-purposed,  vigorous  cul- 
tivation of  distributing  and  consuming 
fields.  Mr.  Trigg  said: 

President  Trigg's  Remarks 

I believe  the  manufacturer  or  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  handler  of  our  products  who 
has  not  full  confidence  in  what  he  is  otter- 
ing to  the  public,  who  has  not  the  fairest 
and  the  squarest  kind  of  a policy  in  his 
business,  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  the 
trade  and  the  public  is  concerned,  is  going 
to  find  himself  gradually  slipping  in  the 
years  that  are  just  ahead. 

And  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
things  for  us  to  consider  is  our  presenta- 
tion of  our  products  to  the  trade  and  the 
public,  and  the  selection  of  our  own  sell- 
ing staffs.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has 
come  when  we  as  business  men  must  look 
into  the  question  of  the  kind  of  salesmen 
we  send  out  to  represent  us.  We  must 
have  the  right  kind  of  men  representing 
us,  the  right  kind  of  men  going  before  the 
public  as  emissaries  of  this  great  paint 
and  varnish  industry.  They  must  do 
credit  to  your  concern  first  and  to  the  in- 
dustry as  a whole  second. 

I am  thoroughly  sold  on  the  idea  that 
if  we  are  going  to  cash  in  only  a little  of 
the  additional  business  which  is  lying  on 
all  sides  of  us  waiting  for  somebody  to 
get  it,  that  we  have  got  to  develop  a 
greater  degree  of  intelligent  selling  on  the 
part  of  dealers  and  master  painters  who, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  are  the  final  tie-in 
with  the  consuming  public. 

We  are  here,  a great  industry,  appar- 
ently satisfied  up  to  the  present  to  take 
one  quarter  of  the  business  that  we  might 
have.  It  has  been  estimated  that  only  25 
per  cent  of  the  paint  and  varnish  for 
which  there  is  use  in  this  country  is  being 
sold  today.  I think  the  figures  are  sub- 
stantially less  than  that.  I leave  it  to  you 
when  you  are  riding  on  the  train  to  look 


at  the  buildings  when  you  pass  and  see 
the  great  number  that  are  not  properly 
protected. 

Too  many  dealers  today,  I am  afraid, 
think  of  themselves  in  terms  of  buyers 
and  shopkeepers.  They  think  of  getting  to 
their  stores  in  the  morning  and  opening 
them  up,  staying  there  all  day  until  the 
last  customer  has  left.  I believe  we  have 
got  to  get  over  to  the  dealer  the  idea  that 
his  function  as  a merchant  is  principally 
that  of  selling,  and  not  of  buying  or  sim- 
ply acting  as  shopkeeper.  We  have  a few 
outstanding  examples  of  dealer  merchants 
who  have  made  a wonderful  success  be- 
cause they  have  put  the  great  pressure, 
first,  last  and  all  the  time,  on  the  selling 
end  of  their  business. 

Mr.  Trigg  related  many  instances  of 
how  dealers  were  using  practical 
means  of  educating  the  public.  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  not  over- 
loading dealers  by  placing  more  goods 
on  their  shelves  than  they  can  move 
in  a reasonable  length  of  time.  He 
laid  particular  stress  on  the  necessity 
of  having  the  sales  force  and  distrib- 
uting dealers  cooperating  through  per- 
sonal contact  to  put  over  the  ideas  em- 
bodied in  an  advertising  campaign. 

A large  portion  of  Mr.  Trigg’s  ad- 
dress was,  naturally,  devoted  to  setting 
forth  enthusiastically  the  purposes  and 
possibilities  of  the  “Save  the  Surface” 
Campaign.  Pointing  to  the  showing 
already  made  with  this  publicity  plan, 
he  cited  conservative  figures  to  show 
that  the  percentage  contribution  to  the 
campaign  asked  of  jobbers  was  a high- 
ly profitable  investment.  He  took 
pains  to  make  clear  the  necessity  for 
asking  support  of  the  campaign  for  a 
five-year  term,  explaining  the  planning 
for  the  future  which  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  work  of  those  serving  in  ad- 
visory capacities  in  connection  with 
the  movement. 

Five-Year  Campaign  Approved 
R.  F.  Rainey,  chairman  of  the  asso- 
ciation’s “Save  the  Surface”  Commit- 
tee, followed  Mr.  Trigg  and  discussed 
the  jobber’s  part  in  the  National  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign.  He  presented 
the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  passed: 

Whereas,  The  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign has  set  before  us  at  this  meeting- 
the  definite  objective  of  the  paint  and 
varnish  industry,  namely,  to  “Make  1922 
the  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish  Year”  ; 

Whereas,  This  objective  is  in  our  opin- 
ion entirely  attainable,  provided  all 
branches  of  the  industry  unite  to  stimu- 
late the  interest  of  the  public  to  the  need 
of  paint  and  varnish  as  awakened  by  the 
national  advertising-;  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved.  That  we.  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Paint  Jobbers,  recognize  our 
responsibility  individually  and  collectively, 
and  pledge  our  loyal  cooperation  with  the 
dealers,  master  painters,  salesmen  and 
manufacturers,  to  realize  our  common 
objective  ; be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  each  and  every  one  of 
us  here  present  adopt  the  objective.  “Make 
1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish 
Year,”  as  our  own  individual  goal  ; be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  each  member  be  urged 
to  support  the  recommendations  of  our 
association's  committee  by  investing  on 
the  five-year  basis  in  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign. 

Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Indorsed 
Tuesday  afternoon  the  “Clean  Up, 
Paint  Up”  campaign  was  presented 
by  John  P.  Thorny,  chairman  of  its 
Finance  Committee,  who  briefly  but 
clearly  demonstrated  the  effectiveness 
of  this  movement.  J.  W.  Bray,  chair- 


man of  the  association’s  Clean  Up  and 
Paint  Up  Campaign  Committee,  spoke; 
and  George  E.  Watson  presented  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopt- 
ed : 

“Resolved,  That  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Paint  Jobbers  heartily  in- 
dorse the  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  Cam- 
paign and  pledge  its  hearty  support, 
both  morally  and  financially,  to  its  ac- 
tivities.” 

In  recognition  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  brushes  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  jobbing  business  in  paints  and  var- 
nishes, the  association  invited  the 
Brush  Manufacturers’  Association  to 
appoint  a committee  to  meet  with  the 
jobbers’  Committee  on  Brushes  for  dis- 
cussion of  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

Other  subjects  on  which  the  associa- 
tion expressed  its  favorable  opinion 
were:  that  members  should  maintain 
a high  standard  of  quality  of  merchan- 
dise; should  develop  sales  propositions 
through  their  salesmen  to  the  dealers’ 
trade,  and  should  improve,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  conditions  of  dealers  and 
assist  them  in  their  merchandising 
problems  so  that  they  will  have  the  co- 
operation they  are  entitled  to. 

Fire  insurance,  sprinkler  risks,  cred- 
its and  collections,  sales  problems,  ad- 
vertising and  other  topics  of  like  na- 
ture were  also  considered  and  dis- 
cussed. 

New  Officers  and  Directors 

The  newly  elected  directors  to  serve 
for  three  years  are  as  follows:  W.  F. 
Johnson,  Erie  Window  Glass  Co.,  Erie, 
Pa.;  C.  S.  Hutchins,  Churchill  Drug 
Co.,  Burlington,  la.;  A.  C.  Hollister, 
William  Dey  Ermand  Co.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ; Carl  F.  Watter,  J.  J.  Hockenjos 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ; W.  T.  Perry,  Perry 
Paint  & Glass  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  the 
new  Board  of  Directors,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  five  newly  elected  direc- 
tors carried  over  from  the  preceding 
year,  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed : 

President— R.  McC.  BULLINGTON, 
R.  McC.  Bullington  & Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.. 

Regional  vice  presidents — FRANK 
BOWNES,  Lynn,  Mass.;  W.  P. 
DAUCHY,  Troy,  N.  Y. ; E.  T.  HOLMES, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  HARRY  SHEP- 
HARD, Salt  Lake  City;  W.  T.  HAR- 
PER, Ottumwa,  la. 

EDWARD  R.  DRAKE,  secretary 
since  the  beginning  of  the  organiza- 
tion, was  re-elected  to  that  office,  as 
well  as  national  councillor  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Treasurer  WILLIAM  F.  STOLL- 
BERG  was  also  re-elected  for  his  third 
term. 

Tuesday  noon,  at  luncheon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  were  addressed 
by  Philip  C.  Stab,  vice  president,  Koe- 
nig & Schuster,  Inc.,  wholesale  grocers, 
New  York,  who  spoke  on  “The  Prob- 
lems of  the  Jobber.” 

At  the  closing  luncheon  on  Thursday 
the  convention  was  addressed  by  W. 
F.  Koelisch,  president  of  the  New  Neth- 
erlands Bank,  New  York,  and  former 
president  of  the  National  Credit  Men’s 
Association.  Those  in  attendance  re- 
ceived a knowledge  of  the  topics  of 
the  day  in  the  matter  of  credits,  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  finally  the  ad- 
justment of  the  world’s  problems,  pre- 
sented in  a convincing  manner. 
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News  of  the  Paint  and  Allied  Salesmen 


Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club  a Large  Spot  on 
Map — Hold  Annual  Dinner  and  Re-Elect 
Officers  Last  Month 


TT'OLKS  in  the  paint  game  hear  so 
" much  about  the  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  Salesmen’s 
Clubs,  they  are  apt  to  overlook  that 
smaller  but  husky  and  decidedly  alive 
brother  in  the  southern  section  of  New 
England — the  Connecticut  Paint  Sales- 
men’s Club. 

’Tis  true  that  a year  or  so  ago  the 
Connecticut  club  had  been  suffering 
from  a decline,  until  it  had  wasted 
away  to  skin  and  bones,  so  to  speak. 
But  under  the  vigorous  ministration  of 
President  Joe  White,  Secretary  Nelson 
Parker,  Vice  President  Charley  Knapp, 
Treasurer  Harvey  Johnson — who  were 
elected  at  that  time — and  their  able  as- 
sistants, new  energy  was  transfused 
into  the  corporate  body,  and  the  club 
has  enjoyed  a spirited  revival. 

The  Connecticut  boys  fittingly  round- 
ed out  their  prosperest  year  with  an 
annual  dinner  last  month,  the  seventh 
of  its  kind,  and  the  best.  It  was  held  in 
one  of  the  private  dining  rooms  of  the 
Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven,  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  21. 

Not  merely  because  he  happened  to 
be  the  only  one  present  sporting  a sub- 
limated waiter’s  attire,  but  for  his  for- 
ensic abilities  as  well,  Fred  A.  Min- 
nerly  (who  was  also  responsible  for 
the  smoothness  of  the  arrangements) 
was  selected  to  the  post  of  honorable 
toastmaster  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Minnerly  announced  with  regret 
that  Vice  President  Knapp  was  kept 
away  by  a serious  congestive  attack; 
so  the  boys  requested  Secretary  Parker 
to  send  their  Vice  President  this  tele- 
gram; “The  boys  all  regret  your  ill- 
ness, and  miss  their  Vice  President  to- 
night. Here’s  to  a speedy  recovery.” 

President  Joe  White  was  brought 
up  standing,  to  make  one  of  his  cheer- 
ful little  speeches.  He  thanked  the 
members  who  were  so  faithful  in  at- 
tendance at  meetings  during  the  year 
past;  described  the  great  come-back 
that  had  been  staged  by  the  associa- 
tion; and  told  how  the  older  members 
had  generously  helped  the  less  experi- 
enced ones. 

“ The  Spirit  of  Today" 

Toastmaster  Minnerly  then  called  on 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  the  Rev.  H. 
K.  Everskull  of  East  Haven,  who  chose 
as  his  text  or  topic,  “The  Spirit  of  To- 
day.” He  declared  that  he  classed  him- 
self as  a salesman,  although  his  wares 
are  of  a less  tangible  nature  than  paint 
and  varnish,  but  promised  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  deliver 
any  of  those  wares  in  the  shape  of  a 
sermon. 

Despite  the  experiences  of  the  recent 
world  war,  Mr.  Everskull  said,  he  could 
see  a decided  trend  toward  universal- 


ity. The  war  had  thrust  a universalist 
policy  upon  us,  and  we  must  bear  our 
share  in  world  affairs. 

A second  trend  of  the  spirit  of  the 
day  is  toward  liberality  of  thought,  of 
tolerance,  in  politics,  and  religion,  and 
business. 

A third  trend  of  the  present  day 
spirit  is  a diligent,  sincere  search  for 
the  truth.  The  speaker  cited  instances 
in  medicine  and  other  pursuits.  This 
search  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
greatest  of  all  Truths,  God. 

Others  called  on  for  brief  remarks 
were  President  Newton,  Vice  President 
Collins  and  Secretary  Marsh,  of  the 
Connecticut  Master  Painters  Society, 
and  Editor  Fellows  of  The  Painters 
Magazine. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Initiation  Commit- 
tee of  the  New  Jersey  Association, 
Connie  Engel  and  Harrison  Morrow, 
had  journeyed  to  New  Haven  by  spe- 
cial invitation,  and  they  now  proceed- 
ed to  offer  a sample  of  their  wares,  to 
the  keen  amusement  of  those  present. 
Five  new  members  in  the  Connecticut 
club  were  taken  on  a selling  campaign, 
over  the  hurdles  of  a couple  of  shrewd, 
hard  boiled,  insidely  informed  partners 
in  a paint  and  wallpaper  store — one  of 
the  roughest  trips  the  quintet  ever 
tripped,  no  doubt.  The  gentlemen  who 
rode  the  gaily  caparisoned  goat  were 
P.  S.  Brown,  Walter  W.  Schlafer,  C.  E. 
Frizette,  French  J.  Moeller  and  A.  L. 
Peregoy. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  the  evening 
-was  the  spirited  singing  of  a featured 
quartet,  Messrs.  Morton,  Denison,  Allen 
and  Hamilton,  and  the  delightful  solo 
work  of  Mr.  Allen. 

Among  Them  Present 

Besides  the  guests  already  mentioned 
— Messrs.  Everskull,  Newton,  Collins, 
Marsh,  Fellows,  Engel  and  Morrow — 
those  who  were  there: 

President  J.  L.  White,  Jr.,  Emil  Cai- 
man & Co.;  Secretary  Nelson  Parker, 
Parker,  Preston  & Co.;  Treasurer  H. 
S.  Johnson,  Booth  & Law  Co.;  F.  A. 
Minnerly,  Prince  Paint  Co.;  L.  E. 
Place,  Warren,  R.  I.;  George  Reynolds, 
Norfolk  Varnish  Co.;  C.  Fred  Winslow, 
National  Lead  Co.;  W.  T.  Whitfield, 
Merrels  & Whitfield;  Stanley  A.  Mott, 
Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.;  E.  J.  Lyons,  F. 
O.  Pierce  Co.;  Walter  W.  Schlafer,  R. 
E.  Thibaut. 

French  J.  Moeller,  J.  H.  Parish  Co.; 
C.  E.  Frizette,  Carter  Lead  Co.;  Wil- 
liam R.  West,  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours 
& Co.;  F.  E.  Spaulding,  H.  M.  Hodges 
& Bro.;  A.  L.  Peregoy,  Bigelow  Brush 
Co.;  P.  S.  Brown,  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.; 
George  A.  Eckle,  F.  E.  Spencer  Co.;  P. 
G.  King,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.;  A. 
S.  Morse,  U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint 
Co.;  H.  J.  Wahlers,  New  Haven  Wall- 
paper Co.;  Frank  Munns,  E.  A.  Munns 
Kalsomine  Co.;  E.  D.  Jameson,  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Co.;  G.  M.  Eckle,  F.  E. 
Spencer  Co.;  Walter  H.  Bushnell,  S. 
N.  E.  Telegraph  Co.;  A.  M.  Roberts, 
Glidden  Co. 

Save  the  surface  and 
' you  save  alT-^. 


Old  Officers  Re-elected 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  State 
master  painters  convention,  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  Feb.  22,  the  Con- 
necticut Paint  Salesmen  held  a bus- 
iness meeting,  and  elected  officers  for 
the  coming  year.  President  White  oc- 
cupied the  chair  and  wielded  the  ham- 
mer. 

Secretary  Parker  read  the  agree- 
ment recently  consummated  with  the 
Master  Painters  Society  of  Connecti- 
cut, that  as  the  associate  membership 
increases,  the  dues  of  associates  are  to 
be  reduced.  The  Secretary  also  told 
about  the  good  time  he  had  had  at 
Newark,  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  salesmen. 

Entertainment  Committee  Chairman 
Fred  Minnerly  made  a preliminary  re- 
port on  the  expenses  of  the  annual'  din- 
ner the  night  before,  which  still  left 
a handsome  balance  in  the  treasury. 
The  report  was  accepted  as  one  of 
progress. 

The  applications  for  membership  of 
five  salesmen,  accompanied  by  in- 
itiation fee,  were  offered  as  a further 
report  of  progress.  The  Connecticut 
Paint  Salesmen’s  Club  is  approaching 
the  sixty  mark  in  members. 

The  Chair  appointed  this  Nominat- 
ing Committee — Messrs.  Lyons,  Whit- 
field and  Winslow — who  lost  no  time 
in  bringing  in  a slate  comprising  the 
present  officers.  While  Messrs.  White 
and  Parker  felt  it  might  be  better  to 
have  rotation  in  office,  Fred  Winslow 
and  others  made  such  a strong  appeal 
that  they  keep  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  their  hand  to  the  plow,  and 
their  foot  on  the  accelerator,  that  those 
gentlemen  kindly  consented  to  pilot 
the  ship  over  the  rou'gh  highway  for 
another  twelvemonth. 

The  following  officers  were  thereupon 
elected  without  dissent,  and  with  much 
eclat: 

President— JOSEPH  L.  WHITE,  JR. 

Vice  President  — CHARLES  W. 
KNAPP. 

Secretary— NELSON  PARKER. 

Treasurer— HARVEY  S.  JOHNSON. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  West  it  was  duly 
resolved  that  the  association  shall  re- 
ward the  member  who  brings  in  the 
greatest  number  of  new  members  dur- 
ing the  year  with  a traveling,  bag  cost- 
ing twenty-five  bucks  of  the  realm. 

Treasurer  Johnson  reported  cash  on 
hand  of  $284. 

On  motion  of  Fred  Minnerly,  it  was 
decreed  that  beginning  with  the  March 
meeting  (third  Monday),  the  club  shall 
meet  hereafter  at  the  Taft  in  New 
Haven,  instead  of  at  the  Garde. 

After  Messrs.  Winslow,  West  and 
White  had  mentioned  the  desirability 
and  delectability  of  the  Connecticut 
Paint  Salesmen’s  Club  taking  The 
Painters  Magazine  for  all  members 
in  good  standing,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  this  course  of  action  be 
pursued,  oeginning  with  the  March 
issue. 

Secretary  Parker  solemnly  promised 
to  keep  the  Magazine  informed  of  the 
goings-on  of  his  association,  so  it  looks 
as  if  we  are  going  to  hear  more  about 
the  Nutmeg  State  Knights  of  the  Paint 
and  Wallpaper  Grip. 
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New  York  Travelers  Anxious  to  Cooperate 

in  a Strong  Local  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Campaign 


\ S EVIDENCE  of  their  desire  and 
intention  to  help  Make  1922  the 
Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish  Year,  the 
Traveling  Salesmen  of  the  Paint  and 
Allied  Trades  of  New  York  and  Vicin- 
ity strongly  indorsed  a local  “Clean  Up 
and  Paint  Up”  campaign,  at  their  Feb- 
ruary meeting,  on  the  17th,  at  the  St. 
George  Hotel  in  Brooklyn.  As  a re- 
sult of  the  gathering,  a special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  and  it  was  decided  to 
make  every  effort  to  interest  the  en- 
tire industry. 

Allen  W.  Clark,  of  St.  Louis,  founder 
of  the  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  Cam- 
paign, was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
dinner  of  the  association,  and  at  the 
meeting  which  followed  the  dinner 
there  was  a general  discussion  on  the 
campaign.  Mr.  Clark  was  given  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  what  is  being 
done  all  over  the  country. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  more 
than  fifty  men  and  two  ladies— Miss 
Marie  Ryan,  of  the  Ryan  Paint  & Sup- 
ply Co.,  and  Mrs.  Sara  De  Forest,  of 
the  Barclay  Naval  Stores  Co.  There 
were  delegations  present  to  represent 
the  Brooklyn  Jobbers’  Association  and 
the  New  Jersey  Paint  Travelers’  As- 
sociation. 

President  Frank  McCarthy  of  the 
Travelers’  Association  introduced  Mr. 
Clark,  who  was  given  an  enthusiastic 
reception.  Mr.  Clark  said  in  part. 

Mr.  Clark  Outlines  Campaign 

“It  is  a real  satisfaction  to  discuss 
with  paint  and  varnish  salesmen  the 
means  and  methods  whereby  the  sales 
volume  may  be  increased. 

“The  salesman’s  interest  and  effort 
are  devoted  more  exclusively  to  that 
object  than  are  those  of  anybody  else 
in  the  trade,  for  manufacturer,  dealer 
and  master  painter  alike  must  and  do 
give  a large  share  of  their  time  and 
thought  to  other  things  than  the  actual 
selling  of  the  products  of  our  trade. 

“Obviously,  our  general  sales  ob- 
ject should  be  to  induce  the  public  to 
buy  paint  and  varnish  through  the 
largest  number  of  users,  for  the  larg- 
est number  of  uses,  and  with  the  ut- 
most frequency  of  purchase  and  use. 

“Therefore,  our  general  appeal  must 
be  as  broad  and  varied  as  are  the  de- 
sires, the  tastes  and  the  needs  of  the 
whole  great  field  of  the  present  and 
the  potential  users  of  our  products. 

“Therefore,  also,  paint’s  most  im- 
portant function  to  us — to  the  sales- 
man, the  dealer,  the  painter,  and  also 
to  the  manufacturer — is  in  each  case 
that  which  prompts  the  buyer’s  pur- 
chase, and  is  in  general  that  one 
which  induces  the  largest  number  of 
people  to  buy  and  use  paint  and  var- 
nish with  the  most  frequency  and  reg- 
ularity. 

“Happy  indeed  will  be  the  state  of 
the  paint  and  varnish  trade  when  all 
the  people  buy  paint  and  varnish  as 
they  now  buy  hats,  shoes  and  clothing 
—namely,  before  the  good  opinion  of 


their  fellows  is  threatened  to  be  lost  by 
their  shabbiness.  It  is  in  that  direc- 
tion lies  the  paint  trade’s  path  of  least 
resistance,  and  of  its  largest  field  and 
most  dependable  harvest. 

“I  have  been  glad  to  travel  a thou- 
sand miles  to  talk  to  the  men — the  ac- 
tual fighters  on  the  skirmish  and  firing 
lines — about  the  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up 
campaign,  which  has  been  successs- 
fully  launched  in  hundreds  of  cities 
and  towns — and  in  which  wherever  it 
is  properly  put  on — the  proclamation 
of  the  mayor,  the  common  message  and 
organized  effort  of  all  the  city  officials 
and  business  and  civic  organizations 
and  the  newspapers — urges  upon  the 
whole  community,  and  the  surround- 
ing territory  reached  by  its  newspapers 
— urges  as  a civic  duty,  as  a sign  of 
good  citizenship  and  neighborliness  and 
thrift — our  own  trade’s  straightfor- 
ward, unmistakable  injunction:  ‘Clean 
Up  and  Paint  Up’!” 

After  Mr.  Clark  had  spoken  there 
was  a two  hours’  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  getting  a campaign  started 
in  Ne\k  York_  City  and  vicinity.  Mr. 
Clark  was  called  upon  a number  of 
times  to  make  further  explanations. 

There  were  also  talks  by  John  A. 
Hellawell,  Fred  Pool,  president  of  the 
Jobbers’  Association;  James  D.  McDon- 
ald, Miss  Marie  Ryan,  E.  P.  Jones,  J. 
J.  Gallagher  and  others,  in  which  the 
proposition  of  a Clean  Up  and  Paint 
Up  campaign  for  New  York  and  its  en- 
virons was  discussed  from  many 
angles. 

Cooperation  Needed 

Treasurer  John  J.  Gallagher  said 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  salesmen 
to  accomplish  anything  unless  they 
were  backed  by  the  men  for  whom  they 
work.  He  said  the  salesmen  were 
ready  and  willing  to  do  the  work,  but 
that  the  move  should  have  the  support 
of  the  entire  industry.  He  suggested 
that  a committee  be  appointed  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  find  out  just 
what  support  the  movement  would  re- 
ceive. 

The  motion  prevailed  and  the  follow- 
ing committee  was  named:  J.  A.  Hella- 
well, J.  J.  Gallagher,  J.  G.  McNair, 
Thomas  Nolan,  G.  W.  Baker,  and  E.  P. 
Jones. 

President  George  Pool,  of  the  Job- 
bers’ Association,  named  H.  C.  Keisel- 
bach  and  S.  B.  Kraus  to  act  with  the 
salesmen’s  committee,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Travelers  will  also  be  repre- 
sented. 

The  committee  expects  to  interview 
the  leading  firms  in  the  local  paint  in- 
dustry, and  to  learn  in  a very  short 
time  just  what  support  may  be  expect- 
ed for  the  movement.  The  salesmen 
are  on  record  as  enthusiastically  favor- 
ing it. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  a num- 
ber of  new  members  were  proposed  by 
the  Membership  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Travelers.  On  the  list  were  A. 
W.  Korbe,  of  Benjamin  Moore  & Co.; 
Robert  Birmingham,  of  Devoe  & Ray- 
nolds;  H.  A.  Bennett,  of  Devoe  & Ray- 
nolds;  G.  L.  Gilliam,  of  the  Manufac- 
turers Can  Co.;  George  J.  Herbst,  of 
the  Keystone  Varnish  Co.,  and  D.  E. 
Turner,  of  Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  ' 


Bullet-Proof  Glass 

There  was  recently  conducted  in  New 
York  city  a most  interesting  exper- 
iment with  what  is  said  to  be  a bullet- 
proof gla§s.  A sheet  of  this  glass  was 
subjected  to  the  fire  of  a .45-calibre  au- 
tomatic pistol  at  a distance  of  12  feet. 
Although  the  glass  was  shattered  it 
stayed  in  place  and  resisted  the  pen- 
etrating force  of  the  projectile.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  material  cannot  be 
divulged  at  present  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
so-called  unbreakable  glass,  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
three-ply  sheet  of  glass  and  celluoid. 
the  latter  being  the  middle  member. 
Since  it  is  cemented  into  a solid  pane, 
the  glass  may  shatter  in  the  manner 
just  described,  but  it  cannot  leave  t 
non-shatterable  celluloid  to  which  it  is 
firmly  cemented. 

Glass  of  this  kind  is  extensively  em- 
ployed for  eye-protecting  goggles,  air- 
plane windows,  windshields,  and  other 
similar  uses  requiring  non-breakable 
glass.  It  is  probable  that  the  present 
bullet-resisting  glass  is  another  step  in 
the  development  of  such  glass,  as  well 
as  a possible  extension  of  the  uses  to 
which  it  may  ultimately  be  possible  to 
turn  this  interesting  and  valuable  ma- 
terial.— Patton's  Monthly. 


Salesmen  s Club  of  Pennsylvania 
on  the  Job 

One  of  the  entertainment  features  of 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Atlantic  Seaboard  Hardware 
Association,  held  in  the  Commercial 
Museum  at  Philadelphia  on  Feb.  13  to 
17,  was  the  moving  picture  program 
provided  by  the  Save  the  Surface 
Salesmen’s  Club  of  Pennsylvania  on 
Wednesday  evening.  The  club  secured 
the  use  of  the  convention  hall  for  this 
occasion  and  ran  a continuous  perform- 
ance from  8 to  10.  The  feature  picture, 
“The  World’s  Greatest  Film — Paint 
and  Var-ish,”  was  loaned  for  the  occa- 
sion by  the  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign. A two-reel  Mack  Sennett  com- 
edy gave  balance  to  the  program  by 
providing  the  amusement. 

Tickets  for  the  entertainment  were 
distributed  at  all  of  the  paint  and  var- 
nish booths  at  the  exposition,  as  a re- 
sult of  which  the  hall  was  packed  dur- 
ing the  entire  evening. 


Plans  for  an  extension  of  the  factory 
of  the  Rennous-Kleinle  brush  division 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  at 
Baltimore,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
builders,  and  bids  have  been  called  for. 
The  projected  building  is  to  adjoin  the 
company’s  plant  on  Frederick  Avenue. 
It  will  have  four  stories  and  a frontage 
of  75  feet,  with  a depth  of  207  feet. 


A BARBER’S  ROMANCE 
First  Barber — Nasty  cut  you’ve 
given  that  old  gent,  Bill. 

Second  Barber — You  see  I’m  courtin’ 
his  ’ousemaid,  and  that’s  to  let  her 
know  I can  see  her  Tuesday  night! 


Wrecked  Salesman  (phoning)  — 

Send  assistance  at  once.  I’ve  turned 
turtle. 

Voice  (from  the  other  end). — My 
dear  sir,  this  is  a garage.  What  you 
want  is  an  aquarium. 
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Three  Leaders  of  Industry  Among  24  New  Members 
Voted  into  Pennsy  Club— Big  Doings  March  28 

RALPH  G.  EBELING,  Chief  Scribe 


A “FULL  HOUSE,”  according  to 
Hoyle,  is  a mighty  good  thing  to 
have,  when  indulging  in  a certain 
popular  game,  but  it  does  not  come 
along  often  enough  to  suit  most  of  us. 
That  term  is  very  descriptive  when 
used  in  reference  to  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  Save  the  Surface  Sales- 
men’s Club  of  Pennsylvania;  and  best 
of  all,  it  is  a regular  occurrence,  and 
not  a once-in-a-while  affair. 

Every  seat  in  the  spacious  private 
dining  room  of  the  Hotel  Vendig  was 
occupied  at  the  February  meeting, 
Friday  the  10th— and  that  is  going 
some.  And  every  man  in  the  large 
assemblage  voted  that  the  meeting 


was  a huge  success. 

The  club  entertained  as  its  guests 
the  officers  of  the  new  Save  the  Sur- 
face Dealers  Association,  which  or- 
ganization owes  its  beginning  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania  salesmen. 

Three  of  the  big  men  in  our  great 
industry — J.  Sibley  Felton,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Paint,  Oil  and  Var- 
nish Club;  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  president 
of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association,  and  Samuel  R.  Matlack, 
president  of  the  National  Paint  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  were  among  the 
twenty-four  new  members  voted  into 
the  association.  It  is  indeed  a splen- 
did compliment  to  the  alertness,  pro- 
gressiveness and  popularity  of  our 
wide-awake  body,  to  be  able  to  number 
men  of  such  calibre  among  our  list  of 
active  members. 

Every  member  in  good  standing  be- 
came a member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Save  the  Surface  Salesmen, 
the  dollar  membership  fees  coming 
from  the  treasury. 

To  make  our  great  industry  greater 
and  better  is  something  we  have  al- 
ways strived  for,  and  something  we 
are  really  accomplishing.  To  be  able 
to  get  the  four  main  branches  of  our 
industry  together  at  one  meeting  is 
something  that  has  been  dreamed  of 
by  a good  many  big  men  in  the  paint 
and  varnish  business;  but  it  remained 
for  the  Executive  and  Entertainment 
Committee  of  our  club  to  make  this 
dream  a reality  through  the  medium  of 
a night  at  Dumont’s  Minstrels. 

Big  Night  Coming 

Philadelphia’s  nationally  known 
blackface  actors  are  writing  up  a spe- 
cial “Paint,  Varnish  and  Save  the  Sur- 
face” show,  scheduled  to  run  two 
weeks,  with  the  night  of  March  28 
turned  over  to  the  manufacturers, 
dealers,  painters  and  salesmen,  among 
whom  the  tickets  have  been  divided  for 
distribution.  It  wiH  be  a grand  get- 
together  night,  without  any  idea  of 
financial  profit.  The  entire  production 
will  be  run  at  cost. 

After  heartily  enjoying  the  six 


o’clock  supper,  the  gathering  applauded 
the  snappy  appropriate  remarks  of 
President  Willard  Maston,  who  then 
introduced  J.  Sibley  Felton,  president 
of  Felton-Sibley  Co.,  who  later  in  the 
evening  was  elected  one  of  our  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Felton’s  talk  was  short  and 
to  the  point,  injected  with  keenly  hu- 
morous remarks  which  brought  rounds 
of  applause. 

The  next  speakers  were  the  guests 
of  the  evening,  the  officers  of  the  new- 
ly formed  dealers  association.  Pres- 
ident Finneran  assured  his  listeners 
that  the  Philadelphia  dealers  were  100 
per  cent  behind  every  movement  or 
idea  that  tended  to  advance  the  indus- 
try, and  again  thanked  the  salesmen 
for  giving  them  their  start. 

President  Maston,  in  introducing 
Vice  President  Pelstring,  turned  back 
the  pages  in  his  life’s  history  and  told 
the  story  of  his  being  an  office  boy 
in  the  employ  of  the  John  T.  Lewis  Co. 
He  recalled  that  Mr.  Pelstring,  then  a 
young  man,  came  into  their  office  reg- 
ularly with  a big  bag  of  money  and 
a little  book  which  he  used  in  his  po- 
sition as  collector.  Mr.  Pelstring  ac- 
knowledged the  story,  and  added  that 
it  dated  back  at  leas*  thirty  years.  His 
few  well  chosen  remarks  showed  that 
his  shoulder  is  at  the  wheel,  and  all 
his  efforts  are  for  progress. 

Abe  Socket,  second  vice  president, 
admitted  that  he  was  new  at  the  bus- 
iness, but  if  ordinary  enthusiasm  were 
a grain  of  sand,  Abe  would  own  a whole 
beach. 

The  name  Gillingham,  President 
Maston  stated,  has  almost  the  same 
meaning  as  paint  and  varnish  here  in 
Philadelphia.  Charles  Gillingham,  the 
dealers’  secretary,  acknowledged  this 
introduction,  and  showed  that  his 
spirit  and  activity  in  the  industry  are 
equal  to  his  father’s  reputation. 

As  a climax  to  the  after  dinner 
speeches,  Bill  Wallace  held  his  regular 
prize  drawing.  The  lucky  man  was 
John  Dix,  who  added  a handsome  silk 
scarf  to  his  wardrobe. 

Due  to  the  large  turnout,  the  bus- 
iness meeting  was  held  in  the  ball- 
room. Willard  Maston  presided.  Sec- 
retary Bew  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  and  Treasurer  Clarke 
gave  a satisfactory  financial  report, 
but  added  that  some  members  suffered 
from  absent  mindedness  when  it  came 
to  paying  their  dues. 

In  order  to  give  the  new  members  a 
chance  to  sit  in  during  the  meeting, 
the  initiations  were  next  in  order;  and 
of  the  large  list  of  candidates  present, 
four  were  selected  to  do  the  honors. 
J.  Sibley  Felton  insisted  on  getting  in 
on  all  the  fun,  and  took  his  share  of 
the  usual  and  interesting  ceremonies. 
We  always  like  to  see  a good  sport,  and 
hand  the  palm  to  J.  Sibley!  William 
P.  Mott,  Clifford  Nash  and  S.  L.  Wood- 
house  were  the  other  three  who  rode 
the  goat  in  the  most  up-to-date  man- 
ner. 

The  New,  Members 

Treasurer  Clarke  accepted  twenty- 
four  checks  that  accompanied  the  same 
number  of  applications  for  membership. 


The  Devoe-Raynolds  Co.  brought  their 
entire  Philadelphia  branch  in  as  a 
body.  The  new  members  who  joined 
us  are:  W.  M.  Neustetter  and  H.  R. 
Kline  of  the  Wilhelm  Co.;  R.  H.  Shep- 
pard, DuPont;  J.  Sibley  Felton,  Felton- 
Sibley  Co.;  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  John 
Lucas;  S.  R.  Matlack,  George  Weth- 
erill  Co.;  Leo  Fishbein,  Watrous  Var- 
nish Co.;  Charles  A.  Lynn,  DuPont; 
Charles  Pratt  and  Frank  R.  Jackson, 
Yarnall  Co.;  S.  Lawrence  Woodhouse, 
Woodhouse  Co.;  Robert  Tobias,  E.  F. 
Nice  Co.;  J.  A.  Keefe,  Spencer-Kellogg 
Co.;  Harry  B.  Maxwell,  Elder  & Jenks; 
Ed.  O.  Schneider,  McDougall-Butler 
Co.;  Samuel  W.  Kirts,  T.  H.  Nevin  Co., 
J.  T.  Rentschler,  Lancaster  Paint  & 
Glass  Co.;  W.  Penn  Mott,  S.  E.  Ahn, 
Robert  M.  Riddell,  Leslie  R.  Helms, 
James  L.  Johnson,  all  of  the  Devoe- 
Raynolds  Co.;  H.  M.  Bunting,  Thom- 
son Woodfinishing  Co.;  Bruno  M.  Gard- 
ner, Patton-Pitcairn  Co;  Samuel  W. 
Weisbrod,  Samuel  French  Co. 

The  Employment  Committee,  How- 
ard Brown,  chairman,  received  the 
names  of  several  men  who  were  seek- 
ing a change,  and  also  announced  that 
they  were  in  touch  with  several  large 
employers  who  were  looking  for  good 
men.  Without  boasting,  we  believe 
that  within  a few  months  every  good 
paint  man  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  list- 
ed as  a member  of  our  association, 
which  will  be  a real  convenience  for 
the  live  employer  who  is  seeking  ex- 
pert talent. 

Entertainment  Galore 

William  Wallace,  master  of  the  en- 
tertainments, gave  a summary  of  his 
activities  in  furnishing  us  with  much 
appreciated  merriment.  He  also  stated 
that  the  March  meeting  would  be  along 
the  lines  of  an  Educational  Night,  and 
bound  to  be  of  interest  and  value  to  all 
who  attend.  The  April  meeting  will  be 
very  special,  and  “Uncle  Bill”  must 
have  something  up  his  sleeve,  for  he 
calls  it  “Mystery  Night.” 

A special  grand  meeting  is  planned 
for  Tuesday  evening,  March  28,  when 
every  one  is  expected  to  attend  a min- 
strel show  at  Dumont’s,  who  are  put- 
ting on  a sketch  written  specially  for 
the  industry,  with  the  title,  “Fun  in  a 
Paint  Shop.”  It  was  voted  that  tne 
club  be  authorized  to  guarantee  the 
sale  of  the  tickets,  and  that  they  be 
distributed  among  the  trade,  so  that 
every  one  interested  will  be  given  a 
fair  chance  to  secure  seats.  A word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient,  but  to  all  we 
suggest  that  they  make  immediate  ap- 
plication for  reservations,  as  there  are 
only  six  hundred  seats  to  be  had. 

A report  of  the  expenditures  at  the 
Master  Painters  Convention  was  ac- 
cepted and  filed.  The  Initiation,  Badge 
and  Press  Committes  also  made  reports 
of  their  activities. 

Bill  Dunlap  reminded  us  there  had 
been  a number  of  rumors  that  our  club 
name  was  unconstitutional,  as  the  nec- 
essary two-thirds  vote  had  not  been  ob- 
tained at  the  time  the  change  was  voted 
on.  After  .much  discussion  on  the  mat- 
ter, pro  and  con,  another  vote  was  taken, 
and  the  result  was  practically  unani- 
mous that  the  new  name  be  officially 
adopted.  Although  it  is  a big  name, 
it  has  a full  right  to  be,  for  it  repre- 
sents big  live  men  of  a tremendously 
big  industry,  organized  and  brought  to- 
gether under  the  biggest  of  big  ideas — 
Save  the  Surface. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest^ Paint  and  \kmish  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  gydoubling  the  industry  by  191b 
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New  Jersey  Travelers  Discuss  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up 
Drive,  and  Listen  to  Address — Annual  Dinner 

April  22 


Serious  consideration  was 

given  by  the  Travelers  Association 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey 
to  the  proposition  to  launch  an  aggres- 
sive Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  Campaign 
in  the  Jersey  border  towns,  at  the  third 
Friday  in  February  meeting. 

President  Andres  reported  on  the 
meeting  a week  previous  in  Brooklyn, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Salesmen,  at  which  Allen  W.  Clark  of 
St.  Louis  had  outlined  the  possibilities 
and  results  of  such  a campaign.  Mr. 
Andres  then  called  on  James  D.  Mc- 
Donald. member  of  the  special  commit- 
tee appointed  at  that  meeting  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  for  putting 
across  the  campaign. 

Mr.  McDonald  stated  that  the  New 
York  boys  would  probably  start  off 
in  a modest  way  by  purchasing  a quan- 
tity of  the  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  posters, 
and  resell  these  to  the  local  dealers, 
who  would  be  asked  to  place  them  in 
their  windows  during  April,  and  again 
next  September. 

Inquiry  revealed  that  while  the 
manufacturers  were  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  project,  continued  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, they  were  reluctant  to  invest 
in  such  a campaign  just  now.  How- 
ever, if  the  activities  of  the  salesmen 
brought  results,  they  would  probably 
contribute  the  sinews  of  war  to  a sim- 
ilar drive  next  year. 

After  further  discussion  by  W.  G. 
Lahey,  who  suggested  that  a meeting 
be  called  in  the  near  future  to  start 
the  campaign,  and  by  Gus  Kimmerle, 
well  known  jobber  of  Newark,  who 
said  he  would  willingly  cooperate,  it 
was  voted  to  take  up  the  matter  again 
at  the  March  meeting. 

Mr.  Lahey  reported  on  the  inter- 
changeable mileage  situation.  He  and 
Tom  Nolan  of  the  New  York  associ- 
ation had  written  to  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  Congressmen,  and  had  re- 
ceived a number  of  promises  that  they 
would  give  the  bill  introduced  to  at- 
tain that  purpose,  careful  consider- 
ation. 

Secretary  Parser  Present 
Secretary  Nelson  Parker  of  the 
Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club, 
who  was  a welcome  guest,  promised  the 
support  of  his  association  to  the  mileage 
plan.  Mr.  Parker,  when  later  called 
on  for  remarks,  assured  the  Jersey 
salesmen  they  were  a credit  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  said  the  salesmen  up  in 
Connecticut  were  working  to  reach  the 
standards  set  by  the  New  Jersey  as- 
sociation. He  extended  a cordial  in- 
vitation to  attend  their  annual  ban- 
quet on  Feb.  21  at  New  Haven. 

Entertainment  Chairman  Roland  C. 
Munier  told  the  glad  tidings  that  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sociation would  be  observed  on  Satur- 
day evening,  April  22,  at  the  Down 
Town  Club  in  Newark.  The  ladies 
would  be  welcome  as  in  other  years. 
President  Bell,  of  the  New  Jersey 


Master  Painters  Association,  who  with 
Master  Painter  Edgar  honored  the  oc- 
casion, asked  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  salesmen  in  getting  the  painters 
to  attend  the  coming  midsummer  con- 
vention. The  Executive  Board  was 
considering  whether  three  instead  of 
four  days  might  not  be  a better  plan 
for  that  convention.  He  also  requested 
the  salesmen  to  attend  the  business 
session,  and  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  proceedings. 

E.  J.  Fellows,  of  the  Press  Commit- 
tee, gave  an  outline  of  the  recent  In- 
ternational convention  of  the  master 
painters  at  Kansas  City. 

Two  initiations  enlivened  the  even- 
ing. Under  the  joint  ministrations  of 
Messrs.  McDonald,  Engel  and  Morrow, 
John  T.  Green  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
William  W.  Fagans  of  Trenton,  both 
representing  the  Trenton  Plate  and 
Window  Glass  Co.,  were,  personally 
conducted  over  the  bumps. 

The  applications  of  H.  W.  Miller  of 
Brooklyn,  salesman  for  Monroe,  Led- 
erer  & Taussig  of  Philadelphia,  and 
William  J.  C.  Beatty,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
representing  the  Technical  Color  & 
Chemical  Works,  were  received.  Carl 
E.  Thompson  of  Newark,  in  the  serv- 
ice of  G.  L.  Kimmerle  & Brother  of 
that  city,  was  unanimously  balloted 
into  the  association,  and  was  on  hand 
to  express  his  gratification  thereat. 

Address  on  Dye  Industry 

Joseph  C.  Bender,  instructor  in  the 
Newark  Technical  School,  addressed 
the  gathering  on  “A  Brief  History  of 
the  Dyestuff  Industry.”  He  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  this  great  industry  in  the 
past  sixty-five  years,  and  of  the  won- 
derful changes  brought  about  by  the 
World  War.  He  said  in  part: 

“In  1915  a handful  of  our  chemists 
and  40  workmen  manufactured  a few 
staple  coal  tar  colors  from  intermedi- 
ates, chiefly  of  German  origin.  Today 
in  America,  scores  of  imposing  struc- 
tures and  a thousand  chemists  guide 
the  hands  of  many  thousand  operators 
as  they  transform  prosaic  coal  tar  into 
hundreds  of  brilliant  dyes,  exquisite 
perfumes  and  health  restoring  drugs. 

“The  great  work  was  accomplished 
swiftly  and  surely,  despite  the  hurry 
pressure  of  war  time  preparations  and 
military  accomplishments  on  an  im- 
mense scale  never  before  witnessed, 
simply  because  the  vast  domestic  mar- 
kets of  American  textile  and  allied  in- 
dustries were  unable  to  find  elsewhere 
the  colors  it  needed  except  in  almost 
negligible  quantities.  There  was  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  competition. 

“The  marvelous  growth  of  this  coun- 
try’s dyestuff  industry  during  the  past 
six  years  stands  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  technology.  In  no  land  has 
any  branch  of  human  economic  effort 
sprung  so  swiftly  from  an  amorphous 
state  to  the  full  symmetry  of  a well 
rounded  industry — a utilitarian  Aphro- 
dite suddenly  appearing  amid  the  toss- 
ing waves  of  a sea  of  discontent  such 
as  history  has  never  before  witnessed, 
with  a rainbow  for  her  garb. 

“This  monumental  creation  of  the 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


nation's  brain  and  brawn  testifies  with 
mute  eloquence  to  what  American 
chemists,  American  engineers,  Ameri- 
can energy  and  American  power  of  or- 
ganization can  accomplish  in  freeing  a 
people  from  economic  slavery  and  de- 
pendence upon  a trans-Atlantic  rival 
for  an  indispensable  factor  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  industrial  activity. 

“The  majority  of  the  staple  dyes  in 
current  use  seeven  years  ago,  supplied 
chiefly  from  the  giant  works  on  or 
near  the  Rhine,  are  now  produced  in 
ample  amount  and  in  quality  equal  to 
that  of  Teutonic  products.  America’s 
synthetic  indigo  is  the  finest  example 
of  what  our  chemists  can  achieve  in  an 
amazingly  brief  period.  Some  groups 
of  important  colors,  notably  the  recent- 
ly discovered  vat  dyes,  have  steadily 
emerged  from  experimental  or  semi- 
industrial stages.” 

Mr.  Bender  was  voted  and  received  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks. 

The  gang  then  adjourned  to  the  Ach- 
tel-stetter  dining  room,  to  dissipate 
part  of  the  funds  gathered  by  Treas- 
urer Fred  Busse,  through  the  sociable 
medium  of  eats  and  drinks. 


Professional  Mistakes 

When  a plumber  makes  a mistake,  he 
charges  twice  for  it. 

When  a lawyer  makes  a mistake,  it 
is  just  what  he  wanted,  because  he 
has  a chance  to  try  the  case  all  over 
again. 

When  a carpenter  makes  a mistake, 
it’s  just  what  he  expected. 

When  a painter  makes  a mistake,  it 
proves  he’s  only  99  per  cent  perfect. 

When  a doctor  makes  a mistake,  he 
buries  it. 

When  a judge  makes  a mistake,  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 

When  a preacher  makes  a mistake, 
nobody  knows  the  difference. 

When  an  electrician  makes  a mistake, 
he  blames  it  on  induction,  and  nobody 
knows  what  it  means. 

When  a newspaper  man  makes  a 
mistake,  every  one  within  a thousand 
miles  tells  him  about  it. 


Eagle-Picher  Elects  Officers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Co.,  in  Cincinnati,  John  B. 
Swift,  of  Cincinnati,  was  re-elected 
presdent.  Other  officers,  re-elected,  are: 
Vice  presidents,  Fred  Hortenstein,  Cin- 
cinnati; Arthur  E.  Bendelair,  Picher, 
Okla.,  and  John  A.  Schaeffer,  St.  Louis; 
treasurer,  Thomas  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  of 
Chicago;  secretary,  Joseph  Hummel, 
Jr.,  Cincinnati.  These  officers,  and  the 
following  who  were  re-elected,  consti- 
tute the  Board  of  Directors:  F.  L. 
Perin,  Cincinnati;  J.  E.  Webb,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  and  S.  M.  Evans,  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 


EXPERT  ESTIMATING 
Mrs.  M.  arrived  at  the  little  station 
in  Vermont  on  a cold  stormy  evening, 
and  hired  an  old  man  to  drive  her  to 
her  friend’s  farm  up  among  the  hills. 
The  roads  were  iff  bad  condition  from 
the  storm,  and  the  ride  was  altogether 
a very  uncomfortable  one. 

“How  much  do  I owe  you?”  she  asked 
on  arriving  at  her  destination. 

“Well,  ma’am,”  said  the  old  fellow, 
“my  reg’lar  price  is  a dollar;  but  seein’ 
as  it’s  sech  a bad  night  and  the  goin’ 
so  terrible,  I’ll  call  it  seventy-five 
cents.” — Christian  Register. 
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Why  Not  Make  Use  of 
Traveling  Salesmen? 

TT'EW  FACTORS  in  the  commercial 
"*■  life  of  the  present  day  are  invest- 
ed with  the  high  degree  of  responsi- 
bility and  influence  possessed  by  the 
traveling  salesman.  Though  his  in- 
fluence is  great,  it  is  always  balanced 
by  a threefold  responsibility.  For  upon 
the  ability  and  resource  of  the  travel- 
ing salesman  depend  the  welfare  and 
the  happiness  of  himself,  his  firm  and 
numberless  people  in  every  walk  of 
life. 

But  the  responsibility  of  the  travel- 
ing salesman  to  the  merchant  who 
buys  his  goods  is,  in  a primary  sense, 
more  important  than  his  responsibil- 
ity to  the  firm  he  represents.  Business 
houses  depend  on  the  good  will  of 
customers.  In  many  cases  the  travel- 
ing salesman  is  the  only  representa- 
tive of  his  firm  with  whom  the  mer- 
chant ever  does  business.  He  is  to  that 
merchant  the  physical  embodiment  of 
all  that  the  firm  with  which  he  does 
business  stands  for — its  policies,  ca- 
pacity and  integrity.  The  partiality 
or  prejudice  of  a merchant  toward 
some  particular  firm  is  often  simply 
the  result  of  a personal  impression 
created  by  a salesman. 

The  retailer’s  overhead,  at  present, 
has  not  been  deflated  in  proportion  to 
his  greatly  reduced  turnover.  Few 
merchants  today  can  reduce  their  over- 
head beyond  a certain  point  without 
seriously  hurting  their  business.  They 
cannot  increase  their  sales  to  any  great 
extent  without  adding  to  their  ex- 
penses. Yet  the  only  possible  solution, 
under  the  stress  of  present  conditions, 
is  to  increase  turnover  by  small  quan- 
tity purchases  of  carefully  selected 
merchandise,  and  by  intensive  selling. 

Where  the  Salesman  Comes  In 

In  this  the  traveling  salesman  can 
be  of  great  assistance.  Every  sales- 
man of  ability  has  a number  of  prac- 
tical ideas  about  ways  and  means  of 
increasing  retail  sales — especially  the 
sales  of  his  own  line. 

It  is  a mistake  for  the  traveling 
salesman  to  assume  that  his  respon- 
sibility ends  when  he  has  sold  an  order 
to  a merchant.  It  is  also  bad  economy 
for  a merchant  or  buyer  to  allow  a 
salesman  to  leave  his  store  without 
getting  every  bit  of  information  the 
salesman  is  able  and  willing  to  give 
about  his  line  of  goods,  its  qualities 
and  its  talking  points.  No  merchant 
should  let  a salesman  go  until  he  has 
learned  something  about  the  expe- 
riences of  other  retailers,  and  the  va- 
rious ways  they  display  and  sell  the 
goods  in  question. 

Of  course  a merchant  has  many  other 
things  to  do  besides  seeing  salesmen. 
But  when  he  gives  an  order  to  a man 
he  has  only  half  completed  the  trans- 
action. The  other  and  most  important 
half  is  learning  the  selling  features 
about  the  goods  he  has  bought — for  his 
own  sake  and  for  his  store  salesmen. 

Selling  and  buying  in  a retail  store 
are  not  two  separate  departments  that 
can  be  divorced  and  operated  as  two 
distinct  forms  of  business.  It  is  as 
vital  for  the  man  behind  the  counter 
to  know  what  the  traveling  salesman 


Directory  of  Paint 

National  Associations 

International  Association  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. — President, 
Joel  Kennedy,  Cincinnati,  O.;  vice 
president,  H.  W.  Rubins,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ghan,  1513-15  Eleventh  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  1923  convention, 
Toronto,  Canada,  in  February. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation.— President,  Ernest  T.  Trigg, 
Philadelphia;  secretary,  George  V. 
Horgan,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Job- 
bers— President,  R.  McBullington,  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  70 
La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

Paint  Manufacturers  Association  of 
the  United  States. — President,  Samuel 
B.  Matlack,  Philadelphia;  secretary, 
George  B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation.— President,  E.  H.  Hancock, 
Louisville,  Ky. ; secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Railway  Equipment  Painting  Di- 
vision.— Chairman,  E.  L.  Younger, 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  secretary,  V.  R.  Hawthorne,  431 
South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  1922 
convention,  Cleveland,  O.,  September. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Paint- 
ers.— President,  H.  F.  Jones,  Wabash, 
Ind.;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  E.  Mar- 
tin, Room  19,  LTnion  Pacific  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  1922  convention, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October. 

■State  and  Provincial  Associations 
of  Master  Painers 

California. — President,  A.  Labhard, 
Sacramento;  secretary,  William  Wool- 
ley,  241  Highland  avenue,  Burlingame, 
Cal. 

Canada. — President,  Fred  T.  Brooks, 
Hamilton;  secretary,  W.  Bavington, 
Toronto.  1922  convention,  London, 
Ontario,  in  July. 

Connecticut. — President,  Joseph  W. 
Collins,  Hartford;  secretary-treasurer, 
O.  V.  Marsh,  7 Ford  Place,  Hartford. 

Illinois.  — President,  Louis  Stoltz, 
Belleville;  secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  127 
North  Jefferson  street,  Peoria,  111. 

Indiana. — President,  Frank  Holipeter, 
Peru;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  G.  Mc- 
Neal,  3012  Central  avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  1922  convention,  Indianapolis,  in 
December. 

Iowa -Nebraska . — President,  William 
Trapp,  Des  Moines,  la.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  F.  M.  Michael,  Waterloo,  la. 

Massachusetts. — President,  Henry  B. 
Kelley,  Boston;  secretary,  H.  W. 
Christensen,  2433  Center  St.,  W.  Rox- 
bury.  1923  convention,  Boston,  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Michigan. — President.  Leo  H.  Row- 
ley,  Detroit;  secretary-treasurer,  Paul 
N.  Winterich,  750  Grand  River  avenue, 
Detroit. 


has  said  about  the  goods  he  has  just 
sold,  as  it  is  for  the  buyer  to  know 
the  discount  he  was  quoted. 

The  traveling  salesman  sees  what 
other  merchants  are  doing.  He  hears 
sales  plans  and  sundry  proposals  for 
improving  business.  He  talks  with  big 
men  and  little  men,  and  his  experiences 
in  a day  broaden  his  perspective  and 
enable  him  to  talk  with  authority  on 
the  problems  of  turnover  and  store 
overhead. 

At  conventions  merchants  are  ad- 
vised to  “use  their  bankers.”  Why 
doesn't  somebody  propose  using  the 
traveling  salesman ? He  can  give  you 
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Trade  Associations 

Minnesota. — President,  H.  W.  Ru- 
bins, Minneapolis;  secretary-treasurer, 
J.  Newton  Boddy,  4648  Blaisdell  Ave., 
Minneapolis. 

Missouri -Kansas. — President,  A.  W. 
Switzer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Frank  L.  Knapp,  2715  Dela- 
ware St.,  St.  Joseph. 

New  Jersey. — President,  George  N. 
Bell,  Paterson;  secretary-treasurer, 
William  F.  Christiansen,  2 North  Park 
street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

New  York. — President,  Otto  Seebach, 
Rochester;  secretary-treasurer,  Carl 
H.  Dabelstein,  156  West  99th  street, 
New  York.  1923  convention,  Bing- 
hamton. 

Ohio. — President,  Joel  Kennedy,  of 
Cincinnati;  secretary-treasurer,  Con- 
rad Krause,  1378  East  88th  street, 
Cleveland.  1922  convention,  Cedar 
Point,  in  July. 

Pennsylvania. — President,  George  H. 
Reed  Harrisburg;  secretary,  James 
Webster,  50  E.  Market  St.,  York,  Pa. 
1923  convention  at  Pittsburgh. 

Washington  State. — President,  R.  C. 
Monteith,  Tacoma;  secretary,  F.  E. 
Smith,  4168  Arcade  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Western  Canada. — Secretary,  William 
C.  Clark,  561  Maryland  avenue,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

Western  Tri-State. — President,  S.  M. 
Duncan,  Denver,  Colo.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  306 
Mining  Exchange  Building,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Wisconsin. — President,  Henry  Elvers, 
Sheboygan;  Secretary,  Henry  F.  Moers, 
733  College  avenue,  Racine,  Wis. 

Salesmens  Associations 

National  Association  of  Paint  Sales- 
men.— President,  J.  C.  Kelly,  Hilo  ATar- 
nish  Corporation,  Marcy  and  Flushing 
avenues,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; secretary,  L. 
M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  avenue,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club. 
— President,  Joseph  L.  White,  Emil 
Caiman  & Co.,  New  York;  secretary, 
Nelson  Parker,  Parker,  Preston  & Co., 
Norwich,  Conn.  Meets  third  Monday 
of  each  month  at  Hotel  Taft,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Travelers’  Association  Paint  and 
Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey. — Presi- 
dent, Frederic  Andres,  Keystone  Var- 
nish Co.;  secretary,  Otto  G.  Schaefer, 
P.  O.  Box  353,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Travelers’  Association  of  the  Local 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  in  New  York. 

■ — President,  Frank  B.  McCarthy,  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.;  secretary,  B.  M.  Jor- 
dan, 84  Herkimer  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Travelers’  Association  Paint  and 
Allied  Trades  of  Pennsylvania. — Pres- 
ident, Willard  E.  Maston,  Eagle-Picher 
Lead  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  James  W.  Bew,  Fourth  and 
Callowhill  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

Paint  Trade  Salesman’s  Club  of  New 
England. — President,  Silvanus  Smith; 
secretary-treasurer,  E.  H.  Band,  199 
Purchase  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


- — a merchant — more  practical  and 
profitable  ideas  for  your  own  business 
in  ten  minutes  than  any  banker  can. 

He  can  show  you  ways  of  increasing 
turnover,  if  he  is  the  type  of  salesman 
you  should  have  calling  on  you,  and  it 
is  to  his  interest  to  do  it  as  well  as 
yours  to  ask. 

Why  not  use  him?  We  all  profit  by 
a better  turnover  in  ideas  and  friend- 
ship.— Hardware  Age. 


Marion — George  was  the  goal  of  my 

ambitions,  but 

Alice — But  what? 

Marion — Father  kicked  a goal. 
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PAINT  and  VARNISH 
REMOVERS 

'T'HE  paint  and  varnish  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  recognized  our  patented  removers 
to  be  the  best. 

Protected  by  more  than  one  hundred  United  States 
and  Canadian  Patents. 


USE  THE  BEST 

Buy  one  of  the  licensed  brands 


CHADELOID  CHEMICAL  CO. 

lOO  William  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

HIGH  GRADE  PAINT  SPECIALTIES 

BALL  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  pioneer  of  all  Neutral  paint  and  varnish 
removers. 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Thoroughly  tried  and  satisfactory  substitute 
for  Pure  Spirits  Turpentine  for  reducing  all 
kinds  of  paint  materials. 

SAMPLES  SUBMITTED  AND  PRICES  QUOTED  ON  REQUEST 

Offices:  PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 


OXOLIN  OILS 

Raw  and  Boiled  Grinding  Oils,  No.  2 Special, 
No.  2 and  A Oil,  adapted  for  the  reducing 
of  all  kinds  of  paints. 

OXOLIN  BLACK 

Specially  adapted  for  locomotive  work. 


YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  And  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists  BOSTON,  MASS. 

133  Broadway,  New  York  4 W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 
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Master  Painter  as  Advertiser  || 

/"\N  A BROADER  scale  than  ever  be-  || 
V'  fore  have  master  painters  become  || 
advertisers  in  their  communities,  this  || 
present  spring  of  1922.  Dozens  of  || 
advertising  and  publicity  campaigns  || 
are  being  carried  on  in  cities  from  |f 
New  England  to  California,  both  by  || 
painters  as  a group,  and  along  with  || 
other  divisions  of  the  paint  industry.  §| 
As  practically  all  these  local  cam-  || 
paigns  are  tied  up  with  the  national  || 
campaigns  of  Save  the  Surface  and  || 
Paint  Up,  Clean  Up,  to  the  latter  must  || 
be  given  the  credit  of  stimulating  the  || 
contracting  painter  to  enter  the  field  || 
of  aggressive  publicity.  And  by  their  || 
present  energetic  and  broad  spirited  || 
policy  the  painters  have  removed  the  || 
reproach  that  they  are  not  doing  their  || 
share  to  boost  the  industry.  i| 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  local  mas-  || 
ter  painters  and  dealers  are  putting  || 
across  a $1,000  newspaper  advertising  || 
campaign;  the  Minneapolis  master  || 
painters  and  material  dealers  have  || 
spent  thousands  in  a similar  campaign ; || 
the  New  Orleans  master  painters  and  || 
decorators,  manufacturers  and  deal-  || 
ers,  have  staged  a newspaper  pub-  || 
licity  drive.  These  are  but  a 'few  of  || 
many  similar  ones.  All  the  elements  || 
in  the  Chicago  paint  and  varnish  in-  || 
dustry,  including  painters,  have  united  || 
for  a big  spring  Save  the  Surface  || 
movement;  likewise  the  paint  trade  of  || 
San  Francisco  and  vicinity.  || 

A majority  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  || 
United  States  will  experience  Clean  || 
Up,  Paint  Up  campaigns  this  spring:  || 
New  York  and  its  environs,  Philadel-  || 
phia,  Chicago,  Boston  and  New  Eng-  || 
land,  Newark  and  vicinity,  Baltimore,  || 
and  so  forth  and  so  on.  Worthy  of  || 
mention  is  the  leading  part  taken  by 
the  salesmen’s  associations  in  the  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Newark  drives.  || 

J| 
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President  Kennedy  of  Master  Painters  Associ- 
ation Calls  on  Members  to  Help  Bring 
Back  Pre-War  Prosperity 

To  the  Members  of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators: 

SMALL  SUCCESSES  may  be  achieved  by  any  individual  exerting 
even  a modest  effort;  but  to  put  over  something  big  and  worth  while 
necessitates  the  combined  strength  and  endeavor  of  many  pulling  together. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  the  natural  slump  incidental  to  the 
hectic  overproduction  of  war  days.  The  war  created  a .boom  in  many  in- 
dustries, but  it  wasn’t  a healthy  prosperity.  Prices  became  inflated  and 
false  values  developed.  Due  to  the  reaction,  public  confidence  has  become 
strained,  and  business  has  suffered  accordingly. 

The  Master  Painter  can  be  and  should  be  a powerful  factor  in  bringing 
back  the  genial  pre-war  days  of  happy  prosperity.  Now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  bring  our  united  strength  to  bear.  Each  one  of  us  must  use  his  best 
efforts  to  build  up  our  organization;  to  increase  our  clientele;  to  increase 
his  business  to  the  utmost. 

We  all  know  that  a freshly  painted  environment  breathes  an  atmosphere 
of  business  confidence.  It  is  human  nature  to  enjoy  doing  business  with 
people  who  radiate  success.  A clean,  prosperous  looking  city  attracts  more 
customers  than  a run-down,  dejected  one.  A painting  boom  at  this  time 
will  have  the  retroactive  effect  of  starting  renewed  life  and  activity  in  many 
other  lines. 

Together  now,  boys — let’s  get  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Plug  for 
an  increase  of  membership  for  a big  year  for  all  of  us.  Let’s  make  this 
the  biggest  paint  and  varnish  year  on  record. 

Boost  in  every  way  possible.  Become  an  investor  in  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign,  and  take  advantage  of  the  good  work  which  it  is  doing. 

Fraternally  yours, 

JOEL  KENNEDY,  President. 


“In  the  Hands  of  Every  Painter” 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: 

I feel  that  I must  write  a few  lines 
to  express  my  esteem  in  regard  to  the 
character  and  tone  of  the  articles  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Magazine. 
They  are  all  fine,  and  showed  much 
care  and  thought  in  their  preparation. 
The  one  by  Andrew  Hay  was  great.  I 
don’t  think  anything  along  that  line 
could  be  better  written. 

A Magazine  of  this  character  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  painter;  and 
if  read  carefully,  we  would  all  be 
greatly  benefited.  Wishing  you  all  suc- 
cess in  your  attempts  to  improve  pres- 
ent conditions, 

Very  Respectfully, 

THOMAS  C.  MATTHEWS. 
Stratford,  N.  J.,  April  7. 


Don’ts  for  Master  Painters 

John  Dewar 

Don’t  forget  reputation  is  the  knowl- 
edge which  people  have  of  us.  If 
good  we  do  business  on  the  strength 
of  that  very  valuable  asset.  Our 
character  is  what  we  really  are,  and 
can  only  be  determined  when  life’s 
work  is  completed. 

Don’t  forget  to  “Be  charitable  to  the 
living.  Building  a monument  to  a 
dead  man  pleases  not  the  dead  man, 
but  usually  those  who  build  the  mon- 
ument.” 

Don’t  forget  we  may  lose  by  an  act 
that  for  which  we  may  have  been 
long  years  in  acquiring. 

Don’t  take  anything  for  granted  in 
business,  especially  the  claims  of  the 
average  manufacturer  as  they  ap- 
pear on  the  label  of  his  goods.  If 
you  would  avoid  trouble  try  them  out 
before  using  in  practice. 

Don’t  forget  that  a bankable  security 
is  the  knowledge  of  your  being  “a 
good  moral  risk.”  Many  a note  is 
passed  upon  favorably  by  a board  of 
directors,  not  because  of  the  maker 
or  endorser’s  financial  worth,  but 
because  he  was  “a  good  moral  risk.” 
The  intemperate,  thriftless  and  un- 
truthful man  is  never  found  in  this 
classification. 


Chicago  Painters  Go  Out 

On  Saturday,  April  1,  the  Chicago 
Painters  Union  struck  in  all  shops  of 
the  Decorating  and  Painting  Contrac- 
tors Association  of  that  city,  because 
the  members  of  the  latter  association 
had  agreed  with  the  Chicago  Citizens 
Committee  to  operate  under  the  wages 
and  conditions  of  the  Landis  award. 

The  Painting  and  Decorating  Con- 
tractors have  run  half  page  advertise- 
ments in  the  Chicago  newspapers  an- 


nouncing that  they  intend  to  organ- 
ize a new  force  of  workmen,  and  that 
all  applicants  are  being  carefully  in- 
vestigated as  to  their  ability  and  hon- 
esty. In  cooperation,  the  Citizens 
Committee  has  appealed  to  the  city’s 
owners  and  householders  to  insist  that 
their  work  be  done  under  the  terms 
and  wages  of  the  Landis  award. 

The  story  of  the  Landis  award  as 
it  affects  the  painting  industry  is 
briefly  this:  The  contract  made  be- 

tween the  Painting  Contractors  As- 
sociation and  the  Painters  Union  three 
years  ago,  calling  for  a wage  scale  of 
$1.25  an  hour,  expired  March  31.  About 
two  months  before  the  expiration  of 
this  contract  the  Contracting  Painters 
Association  opened  negotiations  with 
the  union  to  accept  a new  contract 
under  the  terms  and  wages  recom- 
mended by  Judge  Landis.  This  the  offi- 
cers of  the  union  refused  to  do,  al- 
though the  contractors  offered  to  go 
before  Judge  Landis  and  ask  for  a 
rehearing  on  the  question  of  wages. 
An  Aldermanic  committee  was  also 
asked  to  be  intermediaries  with  the 
Painters  Union,  but  reported  that 
their  efforts  were  hopeless. 

The  Landis  award  stipulated  a wage 
of  95  cents  per  hour  in  the  painting 
trade,  with  the  elimination  of  certain 
undesirable  working  rules  which  have 
increased  the  cost  of  painting  and 
decorating. 


A lazy  man  is  a dead  man  who  can- 
not be  buried. 


Save  the  Surface  Committee  for  International 

Association 

PRESIDENT  Joel  Kennedy  of  the  International  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators  has  appointed  the  following  Save 
the  Surface  Committee  for  the  International  association,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  Kansas  City  Convention: 

William  Downie,  Chairman,  H.  W.  Rubins, 

Cleveland,  O.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  J.  Edlen,  A.  J.  Rosenthal, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Egdorf,  J.  P.  Rising, 

New  Orleans,  La.  Chicago,  111. 

William  H.  Woolley, 

Burlingame,  Calif. 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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Making  Your  Display  Create  Wallpaper  Sales 

CHARLES  A.  GODDARD 


\ NEAT  and  practical  fixture  which 
1 * helps  him  to  show  with  little  in- 
convenience any  pattern  of  wallpaper 
from  stock  has  been  installed  by  E.  W. 
Wright,  proprietor  of  the  Tulare  Paint 
and  Wallpaper  Store  of  Tulare,  Calif. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  this  is  simply  a 
trough  on  a pedestal.  The  roll  of  pa- 
per rests  in  the  trough,  and  the  end 
of  the  paper  is  drawn  down  to  the 
floor.  It  gives  the  customer  a view 
of  about  four  feet  of  the  pattern.  Fin- 
ished in  white  enamel,  the  fixture 
matches  the  interior  finishing  and  is 
attractive. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  borders  are 
sold  independently  of  the  wallpaper, 
Mr.  Wright  has  another  arrangement 
which  has  been  of  service  a great  many 
times.  At  one  side  of  the  wallpaper 
stock  shelving  he  has  a cabinet  of  a 
hundred  pigeonholes.  This  is  where 
he  stocks  his  border  paper. 

Border  Display  Made  Easy 

On  the  bottom  of  each  pigeonhole  is 
pasted  a swratch  of  the  border  paper 
which  that  pigeonhole  contains.  In 
this  way  it  is  easy  to  show  borders, 
and  to  pick  out  the  one  that  promises 
to  suit  the  patron.  He  does  not  have  to 


Handy  Fixture  for  Showing  Wallpaper 

fumble  through  the  side  wallpaper 
tills  for  it. 

In  order  to  mark  the  kinds  of  wall- 
papers shown  in  the  tills  Mr.  Wright 


cuts  off  an  oblong  piece  from  a roll, 
folds  down  a corner  to  make  a triangle, 
and  thrusts  this  into  the  till  between 
the  rolls  of  paper  and  the  side  of  the 
pigeonhole. 

Saving  Shelf  Space 
A clever  series  of  pigeonholes  is 
used  by  another  wallpaper  man,  which 
saves  him  from  wasting  space  and 
from  crowding  out  added  samples.  His 
horizontal  shelving  pieces  are  grooved 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  vertical 
pieces  or  dividers  are  loose,  and  can 
thus  be  moved  from  one  pair  of 
grooves  to  another.  The  dealer  can 
thus  make  a section  any  one  of  a num- 
ber of  sizes. 

By  making  a section  narrower,  he 
can  find  room  for  an  extra  till; 
whereas  if  the  vertical  dividers  were 
stationary,  or  of  only  one  width,  some 
tills  would  be  half  filled,  while  others 
would  be  badly  crowded. 

Paperhangers'  Supplies  on  Show 
In  showing  paperhangers’  supplies, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Tulare  store 
already  mentioned  has  found  that  it 
pays  to  make  special  display  boards 
for  them.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Beaver 
board  is  covered  with  wallpaper,  and 
a neat  border  pasted  around  it.  The 
dealer  showed  the  set  of  supplies  in 
the  window,  then  fitted  hooks  to  it 
and  used  it  inside  the  store. 

Besides  a line  of  pictures,  this  deal- 
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Cabinet  for  Borders  Thai  Is  a Great  Space  Saver 


Display  Board  for  Boosting  Paperhangers'  Supplies 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  / 
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er  is  also  showing  phonographs.  He 
finds  that  he  has  many  opportunities 
to  talk  to  people  who  do  not  own  ma- 
chines, and’  the  side  line  works  in  well 
with  the  paper,  pictures  and  paint 
lines. 

Last  spring  a dealer  in  Colorado 
used  a plan  that  ought  to  be  well 
worth  repeating  by  other  dealers  this 
spring.  He  knew  that  many  of  his 
people  would  be  house  cleaning,  and 
the  thought  that  when  they  took  down 
the  pictures  from  the  wall  they  would 
see  spots  on  the  wallpaper  led  to  his 
mailing  this  letter  to  a list  of  home 
owners: 

Dear  Mrs.  Smith: 

As  spring  is  near  at  hand,  you 
are  probably  thinking  of  house 
cleaning.  When  you  take  down  the 
pictures  from  the  walls  you  will 
possibly  find  spots  on  the  wall  left 
by  them,  and  places  where  the  pa- 
per is  torn  loose  or  gone. 

Have  you  any  idea  how  much 
brighter  and  how  much  like  a new 
house  a change  of  wallpaper 
makes  in  your  home?  Just  for  se- 
curing these  two  results  it  is  worth 
while  to  have  the  house  repapered, 
whether  the  old  paper  is  entirely 
“gone”  or  not. 

Styles  change  in  wallpaper  as 
well  as  in  clothing.  This  season 
we  have  some  fresh,  new  patterns 
that  are  the  most  beautiful  we 
have  ever  shown.  We  know  you 
will  admire  them,  and  find  combi- 
nations that  will  renew  the  pleas- 
ant and  attractive  appearance  of 
your  home. 

Isn’t  it  a good  idea  to  combine 
papering  and  house-cleaning?  It 
is  much  more  convenient.  Suppose 
you  come  in  this  week,  look  over 
the  new  patterns,  talk  over  your 
needs,  let  us  give  you  an  estimate 
on  the  job.  We  can  refer  you  to 
skilled,  prompt  and  reasonable 
paperhangers. 


Big  National  Wallpaper 
Campaign  Launched 

In  conjunction  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Allied  Wallpaper  In- 
dustry, which  is  the  organization  of 
the  prominent  manufacturers  in  the 
wallpaper  trade,  has  received  pledges 
of  $150,000  to  $200,000  annually  from 
its  members  toward  carrying  out  a 
national  advertising  campaign,  it  has 
been  further  announced  that  C.  W. 
Cousens,  the  former  field  manager  of 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  has 
been  made  manager  of  the  new  cam- 
paign. 

This  latest  publicity  drive  of  nation 
wide  proportions  in  the  trade  will  fol- 
low along  the  general  lines  of  its  fa- 
mous predecessor,  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign,  and  should  rival  that 
well  known  institution  in  the  stimulus 
to  business  which  it  will  provide  for 
the  decorative  crafts  and  industries. 

Temporary  headquarters  for  the  Na- 
tional Wallpaper  Campaign  are  in  the 
Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building,  New 
York  City.  Permanent  offices  will  later 
be  established  in  the  Printing  Crafts 
Building,  Eighth  Avenue,  adjoining 
the  Pennsylvania  terminal  in  New 
York  City. 


Useful  Ideas  for  the  Paint  and  Wallpaper 

Dealer 

FRANK  FARRINGTON 


EVERY  MERCHANT  in  the  paint 
and  wallpaper  business  is  visited 
by  representatives  of  churches,  soci- 
eties, dramatic,  school  and  athletic  cel- 
ebrations, and  others,  and  besought 
to  put  posters  in  his  window.  To  re- 
fuse to  display  such  advertising  Mat- 
ter is  to  get  in  wrong  with  the  peo- 
ple asking  the  favor.  To  put  the  post- 
ers in  the  windows  is  to  display  them 
at  a sacrifice  to  the  store’s  own  dis- 
play. 

Why  not  arrange  a bulletin  board 
inside  the  store — if  space  permits  an 
outside  board  also — and  make  it  a 
rule  to  post  such  advertisements  on 
these  boards?  That  gives  all  an  equal 
chance,  treats  all  alike,  gives  them 
some  publicity,  and  makes  it  possible 
to  say:  “Sure,  we’ll  put  up  your 

poster.  Leave  it  and  it  shall  go  right 
up!  ” 

Keep  the  bulletin  boards  cleaned 
up,  taking  down  old  posters  just  as 
soon  as  the  event  is  past.  Be  careful 
to  play  no  favorites  in  the  matter  of 
displaying  such  advertising.  If  posters 
are  too  large,  you  might  cut  them 
down,  trimming  off  all  but  tbe  salient 
features  of  the  ad. 

Racl^s  for  Advertising  Matter 
You  know  what  the  time  table  racks 
in  hotels  are  like,  in  which  assort- 
ments of  railroad  time  tables  are  kept? 
Make  up  some  such  rack  on  a smaller 
scale,  with  various  sized  compart- 
ments, and  use  it  for  the  display  of 
paint,  varnish,  wallpaper,  and  allied 
manufacturers’  folders,  booklets,  etc. 
Put  it  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
store,  with  a "Take  One ” sign  on  it. 
Keep  it  well  filled,  clean  and  in  order, 
and  you  will  find  it  will  attract  and 
interest  people,  particularly  while  they 
are  waiting. 

A Self-Serve  Rack 
If  you  have  goods  you  are  willing  to 
price  especially  low  on  a self-serve 
selling  plan,  put  them  on  a special 
rack  by  themselves,  with  a conspic- 
uous sign:  "Help  Yourself  and  Pay 
the  Cashier.  No  credit,  wrapping  or 
delivery  at  these  prices .”  A “help-y our- 
self” counter  may  be  used  to  offset 
the  competition  of  a cut-price  com- 
petitor. Make  it  plain  that  the  prices 
are  dependent  upon  actual  self-serv- 
ing, with  no  help  from  the  clerk. 

Wire  Display  Rack 
If  you  have  any  line  of  small  goods, 
such  as  craftsman  tools,  that  can  be 
displayed  on  wire  netting,  buy  a few 
yards  of  such  material — the  kind  of 
wire  that  is  used  for  fencing  chicken 
yards — and  fasten  it  on  a piece  of  va- 
cant wall,  or  stretch  it  across  an  avail- 
able space,  or  put  it  on  a suitable 
frame. 

You  can  show  many  kinds  of  goods 
by  sticking  them  through  the  meshes 
of  the  netting,  or  by  hanging  them  on 
it  with  the  aid  of  clips.  Such  wire  is 
adaptable  also  for  use  in  window  back- 
grounds, forming  an  excellent  founda- 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  " 


tion  where  evergreens  or  autumn 
leaves  are  to  be  used. 

Free  Show  Card  Stock 

White  bristol  board  for  making 
show  cards  and  price  cards  is  rather 
expensive.  You  can  get  such  material 
free  in  small  sizes  by  going  to  the 
merchant  tailor  and  asking  him  to 
save  for  yoq  his  discarded  sample 
cards.  The  samples  of  goods  he  shows 
prospective  purchasers  of  clothing 
come  pasted  to  good  sized  white  cards, 
and  these  are  often  thrown  out  when 
they  have  ceased  to  be  of  use. 

Old  Time  Pictures  Always  Interest 

People  like  to  stop  and  look  at  pic- 
tures in  the  store  window.  This  fact 
has  been  capitalized  by  some  concerns 
supplying  a weekly  service  in  news 
pictures  for  window  use.  Without  ex- 
pense you  can  cash  in  on  the  picture 
interest  by  borrowing  around  town 
old-time  photographs  of  local  scenes, 
events  and  groups — such  as  amateur 
theatrical  groups,  bands,  orchestras, 
etc.  Gather  a supply  of  such  photo- 
graphs, and  put  a new  one  in  the  win- 
dow each  week  in  the  midst  of  your 
stock  display. 

Putting  Style  at  the  Entrance 

In  many  localities,  it  is  a good  plan 
for  the  enterprising  dealer  in  decor- 
ations to  arrange  with  a small  darkey 
to  come  and  work  for  him  at  such 
times  as  he  has  the  largest  number  of 
customers.  Put  the  lad  inside  a coat 
with  brass  buttons,  and  have  him 
stand  at  the  door  and  open  and  close 
it  for  people,  and  if  it  is  rainy,  take 
their  umbrellas.  Only  the  larger 
stores  can  afford  permanent  porters, 
but  any  store  can  afford  such  a tem- 
porary employee,  and  it  will  prove  to 
be  good  advertising.  Don’t  let  him 
take  tips. 

The  Easy  Door 

It  is  important  that  the  door  of 
your  store  open  easily  and  close  itself. 
You  probably  have  an  automatic  de- 
vice for  closing  the  door,  but  the  catch 
may  be  tight,  the  knob  may  turn  hard, 
the  latch  lift  with  difficulty.  In  order 
to  make  the  door  easy  to  open,  fix 
it  so  it  does  not  catch  when  closed. 
Then  it  will  open  with  a mere  push. 

If  you  have  an  automatic  closing  de- 
vice, there  is  no  need  to  have  the  door 
catch  operate  when  the  door  closes.  It 
will  stay  shut  without  that.  This  plan 
is  the  common  thing  in  big  stores,  but 
smaller  stores  still  usually  have  a 
catch  or  latch  that  fastens.  Get  rid 
of  it,  and  put  up  “Push”  and  “Pull” 
cards. 

Securely  Tied  Packages 

Almost  every  one  feels  a natural 
inclination  to  carry  the  store  package 
by  the  string.  Many  a spill  has  oc- 
curred just  because  the  customer 
placed  undue  faith  in  the  string 
around  the  package.  See  that  your 
packages  are  so  tied  that  they  may  be 
carried  in  that  way — unless  the  case 
is  exceptional,  and  the  goods  fragile, 
when  the  clerks  should  remind  the 
customers  of  the  danger  of  taking  that 
chance. 
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Putting  Pep 


in  Your  Paint 

ERNEST  A.  DENCH 


Window  Display 


npHE  SEASON  when  the  painter’s 
brush  or  spray  gun  is  worked 
overtime  is  now  with  us.  The  stronger 
the  dealer  makes  his  spring  drive  upon 
paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  the  more  sales 
he  will  be  responsible  for.  Window 
displays  are  the  most  forceful  of  meth- 
ods of  giving  house  owners  and  house- 
holders the  cue  that  there  is  painting 
work  to  be  done,  and  that  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it. 

The  following  terse  descriptions  of 
displays  put  across  by  other  wide 
awake  dealers  offer  a variety  of  sug- 
gestions to  the  readers  of  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  : 

Color  Lighting  in  a Paint  Display 

A paint  display  on  an  imposing  and 
realistic  scale  was  conceived  by  the 
Ernest  Hardware  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  background  was  provided  by  a 
painted  drop  showing  the  horizon  on 
the  ocean.  At  the  center  rear  was  a 
model  sailing  vessel,  about  five  feet 
in  length.  This  model  was  placed  on 
sand,  sprinkled  with  dry  paints  of  dif- 
ferent tints  of  blue,  the  whole  being 
arranged  to  simulate  waves. 

The  effect  was  splendid — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  the  setting  was  en- 
tered in  a local  photographic  contest. 
Down  in  front  was  a sign  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ernest  Hardware  Co.  em- 
ployed such  and  such  paints  for  the 
color  effects  in  this  window  setting. 
At  night  a concealed  spotlight  from 
above  played  on  the  ship,  giving  it 
the  effect  of  riding  the  waves  by 
moonlight.  The  floor  was  of  highly 
polished  wood. 

Using  Paint  on  Beaver  Board 

Another  effective  example  by  the 
same  company  demonstrated  how 
paints  impart  a pleasing  finish  to 
Beaver  board.  The  main  feature  as- 
sumed definite  shape  in  a piece  of 
board,  about  four  feet  high,  and  pro- 
vided with  a charming  golden  finish. 
The  board  was  framed  with  a piece 
of  golden-brown  velvet,  draped  in  ar- 
tistic folds.  The  floor  of  the  trim  was 
devoted  to  a neat  display  of  cans  of 
paint  and  varnishes,  along  with  pieces 
of  Beaver  board  of  various  shapes,  in 
addition  to  brushes.  Down  in  front  a 
sign  read: 

“Paint  imparts  a nice  finish  to 
Beaver  board.  We  carry  a large  variety 
of  paints  and  boards.” 

An  Appeal  to  Motorists 

The  Matthews  Paint  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  put  in  a display  devoted 
to  auto  paints  and  enamels.  Atmos- 
phere for  this  was  arranged  on  an 
elaborate  scale.  Green  painted  saw- 
dust was  spread  to  form  a border 
around  the  edges  of  the  window.  Sand 
was  strewn  over  the  middle  of  the 
trim  to  form  a curved  roadway.  Toy 
automobiles,  each  about  six  inches 
long,  and  comprising  delivery  cars, 
trucks,  roadsters,  and  limousines, 
were  placed  along  different  stages  of 
the  road.  The  cars  were  each  painted 
a different  color  in  order  to  add  va- 
riety as  well  as  to  show  the  extensive 
range  of  color  varnishes  and  enamels 
carried  in  stock. 


Guide  posts  standing  about  a foot 
high  told  me  way  to  the  Matthews 
Paint  Co.  Shrubbery  along  the  road- 
way was  simulated  by  dry  sponges 
with  tiny  blue  flowers  inserted  in 
them.  Additional  atmosphere  was 
provided  by  strewing  the  roadway  with 
small  pieces  of  rock.  Stacks  of  auto 
paints  and  varnishes  were  stationed 
across  the  rear. 

A Window  Drive  on  Soft  Colors 
The  Dumbell  Wallpaper  and  Paint 
Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  placed  cans  of  paint 
on  top  of  velvet  covered  pedestals.  The 
pedestals  were  draped  with  different 
colored  velvets.  For  instance,  gray 
paint  was  placed  on  gray  velvet,  blue 
on  blue  velvet,  and  so  forth.  On  a 
card  appeared  the  following  announce- 
ment : 

‘'Soft  Colors  to  Match  Soft  Colors ” 

The  Carden  Setting 
The  Kinzie  Paint  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  had  a cheery  paint  display,  the 
floor  of  which  was  covered  with  arti- 
ficial grass.  The  garden  effect  was 
further  suggested  by  the  judicious 
planting  of  toy  trees,  with  toy  houses 
surrounded  by  little  gardens.  The  gar- 
den fences  were  painted  in  order  to 
show  the  delicacy  and  brightness  of 
Kinzie’s  paints. 

Seme  of  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
were  moss  green,  others  were  Vene- 
tion  red.  The  fences  and  other  exte- 
rior work  of  the  houses  were  executed 
in  such  light  colors  as  gray,  ivory 
white,  cream  and  terra  cotta.  A neat- 
ly worded  card  stated  that 

“It  has  been  well  said:  “As 

Fresh  as  Paint ” — that  is,  if  the 


Stencil  Design — the  Goddess  Gopi 


paint  is  the  Quality  Kind — Kin- 
zie’s. They  respond  to  the  green 
of  the  trees,  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
the  gay  hues  of  autumn,  and  the 
silver  grays  of  winter.  Choose 
your  colors  right.  We  show  you 
how.” 

Some  Canadian  Examples 
George  Higman  and  Sons,  Ltd..  Ot- 
tawa, Ont.,  were  responsible  for  a neat 
and  effective  display  of  painting  sup- 
plies. Cans  of  different  colored  paints 
were  stacked  across  the  rear.  At  the 
front  center  was  a star-shaped  design, 
formed  with  large  paint  brushes  laid 
flat  on  the  floor.  At  each  side  was  a 
smaller  star-shaped  design,  for  which 
small  paint  brushes  were  used.  A 
semi-circle  at  the  exact  center  was 
composed  of  three  wallpaper  knives. 

Barn  Paint  Display 
Eaton's,  Toronto,  Ont.,  exhibited  a 
large  barrel  of  barn  paint  in  the  mid- 
dle of  one  of  their  board  show  win- 
dows. The  barrel  was  hedged  in  on 
both  sides  by  stacks  of  three-pound 
cans  of  varnish. 

“ Before  and  After"  Appeal 

E.  Harris  and  Co.,  Toronto.  Ont., 
featured  a graining  paint  in  their 
window  display.  Three  strips  of  rough 
boards  formed  the  central  feature.  One 
of  the  boards  had  been  treated  with 
the  paint  in  question,  while  the  second 
board  had  not.  To  further  emphasize 
the  contrast,  the  third  board  was 
merely  half  painted,  showing  the  dif- 
ference distinctly.  The  foreground 
was  occupied  by  a sample  of  the  paint, 
in  addition  to  the  material  employed 
for  the  graining  work.  A show  card 
drove  the  point  home  without  any 
wasted  words: 

“This  did  it.” 

A Pleasing  Color  Scheme 
Ashdown's,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  made 
effective  use  of  their  window  trim  fa- 
cilities. The  right  side  of  the  trim 
was  occupied  by  a step-ladder,  on  each 
step  of  which  rested  a large  can  of 
paint.  At  the  opposite  rear  side  was 
a work  bench,  painted  a mottled  green 
and  bronze,  also  stacked  with  large 
cans  of  assorted  paints. 

Elsewhere  room  was  found  for  a 
series  of  stands,  painted  in  apple 
green  with  patches  of  golden  yellow. 
Glass  shelves  were  placed  over  the 
stands,  with  one-pound  cans  of  paint 
resting  on  the  glass  shelves.  Green 
and  gold  cardboard  blocks  formed  a 
checkerboard  effect  on  the  floor. 

Featur'ng  Alabastine 
The  Hunter-Hen  Paint  Co.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.,  devoted  a convincing 
display  to  Alabastine.  The  space  at 
the  center  front  was  taken  up  by  a 
large,  round  galvanized  pan.  filled  to 
capacity  with  the  powdered  Alabas- 
tine. There  were  small  trays  contain- 
ing pink  and  blue  powders  at  each 
side.  Across  the  rear  came  neat  stacks 
of  different  tins  of  Alabastine  in  car- 
tons, with  a paint  brush  on  top  of 
each  stack.  The  floor  covering  consi?" 
ed  of  printed  cards  advertising  tne 
product. 
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Shorty  Is  a Champion  Painter  Who 

Longs  for  High  and  Lofty  Experiences 

L.  J.  JELLISON 


ii  A JOB’S  a job! ” 

■Cl.  Painting  happens  to  be  Everett 
Aikens  calling  in  life.  “Shorty,”  as  he 
is  intimately  known  to  fellow  work- 
men at  the  Dubuque  Boat  & Boiler 
Works,  Dubuque,  la.,  isn’t  satisfied 
with  just  ordinary  painting,  though. 
He  aspires  to  what  the  other  fellow 
usually  refuses.  He  gets  it. 

Swaying  from  a belt  swing  at  the 
top  of  bridges,  smokestacks,  or  on  the 
upper  decks  of  river  craft,  he  is  in  his 
element.  With  paint  brush  and  pot  he 
is  usually  to  be  found  where  the  other 
fellow  refuses  to  go. 

Move  out  of  Dubuque?  Well,  Shorty 
just  couldn’t  do  it,  as  he  believes  that 
there  is  plenty  to  do  around  his  home 
town. 

Usually  when  there  is  an  exciting 
task  to  perform,  Shorty  will  be  found 
on  the  job.  When  the  painting  job  is 
finished,  or  when  a lull  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  swing  his  trapeze  from 
lofty  stacks,  or  bridges,  or  out  of  win- 
dows, he  disports  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  usually  watch  him  for  the 
thrill. 

A Ferv  of  Shorty's  Feats 

Recently,  the  Milwaukee  shops  at 
McGregor,  la.,  wanted  their  four  150- 
foot  stacks  painted.  They  tried  sev- 
eral times  to  do  the  job  without  stag- 
ing. Shorty  was  called  in,  and  as  an 
added  attraction  staged  an  aerial  ex- 
hibition for  employees  after  working 
hours. 

The  Wisconsin  Eagle  Point  high 
bridge,  connecting  with  the  State  of 
Iowa,  required  painting.  Shorty  was 


Four  1 30  -Foot  Stacks  Scaled  and 
Painted  by  Shorty  Without  Staging 


engaged  to  do  the  dangerous  work.  He 
considers  scaffolding  or  other  safe- 
guards as  impediments,  but  retains  a 
life  belt,  with  which  he  is  an  expert. 
A fellow  worker  told  him  that  he  was 
due  for  a fall. 

Anticipating  it,  and  with  several 
boats  to  watch  him  in  the  Mississippi 
River  below,  Shorty  took  a long  dive 
from  the  190-foot  structure  and  land- 
ed in  good  shape.  Incidentally  he  came 
within  ten  feet  of  the  world’s  high 
diving  record. 

The  Court  House  at  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
was  his  next  venture.  The  goddess  of 
justice  happened  to  lose  one  of  her 


Everett  “ Shorty " Aikens 


scales,  and  Shorty  was  engaged  to 
place  it  back.  He  arranged  with  the 
Salvation  Army  for  a demonstration; 
climbed  the  building  from  the  cement 
sidewalk;  fixed  the  statue,  and  then 
gave  an  aerial  trapeze  exhibition  from 
the  topmost  window  of  the  Court 
House  tower.  Proceeds  of  a collection 
went  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

His  latest  job,  and  the  one  of  which 
he  is  most  proud,  is  the  erection  of  an 
80-foot  smokestack  on  a 25-foot  build- 
ing in  two  pieces  without  the  aid  of  a 
jin  pole.  The  stack  weighed  seven 
tons,  and  was  swung  into  position  on 
a hinge  joint. 

Shorty  is  not  a daredevil — disclaims 
all  responsibility  as  such — but  when 
there  is  painting  to  do,  and  a man’s 
sized  job  to  undertake,  he  is  usually 
found  ready  and  eager. 


On  a New  England  tombstone  ap- 
pears the  following  inscription; 

Here  Lies  Jonathan  Steele — Good  and 
Upright  Citizen 
Weighed  250  pounds 
Open  Wide  Ye  Golden  Gates! 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^y^/ 


Shorty  Giving  an  Aerial  Trapeze  Ex- 
hibition 


Eagle-Picher  Co.  on  Full  Time 

The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.  last 
month  resumed  full  operations  at  the 
plant  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  by  adding  75  men 
to  its  working  force,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  men  at  work  to  600.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  the  plant  has  been 
in  full  operation  in  many  months.  Im- 
proved business  conditions  and  a larg- 
er ore  production  in  the  tri-State  field 
of  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma  are 
given  as  the  reasons  for  the  resump- 
tion of  work  at  capacity. 


C.  H.  Doyd  is  the  new  advertising 
manager  with  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead 
Co. 


Shorty  Riding  a 70-Fool  Crane  Boom 
and  Guiding  Slack  into  Place 
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Interesting  Story  of  Gold,  Gilding  and  Sizes 

The  Origin  of  Gold  Leaf — Ancient  Uses  of  Gold  in  Decoration — Manufacture  of  Gold 

Leaf — How  Gilding  Began 

MAURICE  G.  DEBONNET 

Part  One 


Alchemist  Maying  Cold  (1625) 


ROM  the  beginning  of  civilization 
gold  has  been  highly  prized  and 
eagerly  sought  after.  Human  life  has 
been  freely  sacrificed  in  its  acquisi- 
tion from  natural  sources,  as  well  as 
in  its  forcible  seizure  from  those  who 
already  possessed  it. 

The  age  of  gold  was  not  necessarily 
the  Golden  Age,  for  the  noble  metal  in 
its  unique  and  barbaric  splendor  has 
symbolized  much  that  has  been  un- 
worthy in  national  and  individual 
aims  and  ideals. 

The  origin  of  gold  leaf,  like  the  first 
use  of  gold  itself,  is  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity.  Of  gold  Carmichael  has 
said  : 

“That  splintered  light  in  the  earth 
grew  cold. 

And  the  diction  of  mortals  hath  called 
it  gold.” 

The  alchemists  claimed  to  be  able 
to  make  gold  by  boiling  mercury  with 
sulphur  and  salt,  aided  by  prayers  and 
incantations.  While  using  more  mod- 
ern methods,  many  men  are  today 
still  seeking  the  same  easy  way  of  ac- 
quiring wealth,  as  instanced  in  recent 
reports  from  Germany  relating  to  the 
discovery  of  synthetic  gold. 

The  ancient  region  of  Africa  named 
Ophir  was  known  as  a gold  producing 
country  to  the  Jews,  long  before  the 
time  of  King  Solomon.  David  men- 
tions that  Solomon  spent  the  enormous 
sum  of  3.000  kikkars  of  Ophir  gold- 
estimated  as  the  present  equivalent  of 
$83,500,000 — on  the  building  of  the 
Temple. 

Ancient  Cold  Wording 

The  art  of  working  gold  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  Egyptians,  who 
gathered  the  precious  metal  from  the 
sands  of  the  Nile  and  on  the  interior 
plateau  called  Belad-el-Tibbiar  (gold 
country).  Before  the  time  of  Moses, 
the  Egyptians  had  gilded  the  stat- 
uettes in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  apply- 
ing the  foil  over  a coat  of  sized  chalk. 

The  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Plataea 
had  beds  which  were  covered  with 
gilded  and  silvered  ornaments.  From 
Asia  this  custom  passed  to  Rome, 
where  the  beds  used  by  women  were 
gilded. 

The  Romans  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  mercury  gilding. 
The  leaf  on  some  ancient  Grecian  pot- 
tery is  as  thin  as  that  used  today.  The 
East  Indians  gilded  the  skulls  of  their 
dead  fathers,  and  used  them  as  pre- 
cious vases. 

We  also  know  that  the  ancients 
made  use  of  the  extreme  malleability 


of  gold  to  reduce  it  to  leaf  or  foil. 
They  succeeded  in  beating  as  much  as 
750  leaves  to  the  ounce,  each  leaf 
measuring  four  fingers  square. 

These  gold  leaves  were  used  for 
gilding  on  metal,  wood,  marble,  etc.; 
and  the  gilded  objects  that  have  been 
saved  to  the  present  day  prove  that 
Roman  gilding  was  more  resistant 
than  that  of  modern  times. 

Horn  Cold  Leaj  Is  Made 

In  the  manufacturing  of  gold  leaf, 
the  gold  is  melted  and  cast  into  in- 
gots about  five  inches  long  by  three- 
sixteenths  inch  thick.  The  ingot  is 
rolled,  reheated  and  re-rolled  several 
times  by  machinery  until  it  is  twenty- 
eight  feet  long  and  one  inch  wide.  It 
is  now  ready  for  the  gold  beater. 

All  the  work  in  the  beater’s  shop 
is  hand  work — practically  the  same  as 
in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  ribbon  of  gold  is  cut  into  inch 
squares,  and  a pack  or  cutch  of  them 
is  made  by  placing  a piece  of  tough 
paper  between  every  two. 

Each  cutch  is  about  one-half  inch 
thick  by  three  and  one-half  inches 
square,  containing  about  180  leaves  of 
paper,  and  is  secured  in  position  by  a 
band  of  parchment. 

Using  an  eighteen-pound  hammer, 
having  a four-inch  face,  the  pack  is 
beaten  on  a marble  slab  for  half  an 
hour. 

Each  leaf  is  now  three  and  one-half 
inches  square,  and  is  again  cut  with 
a bamboo  point,  called  a cane,  so  that 
the  leaf  will  not  be  torn. 


These  leaves  are  again  placed  into 
a pack,  called  a shocler,  with  sheets  of 
thin  parchment  between.  The  original 
180  sheets  have  been  increased  to  720 
in  the  shoder,  and  are  beaten  with  a 
twelve-pound  hammer  for  an  hour. 

Once  more  the  leaves  are  cut  into 
four  parts,  making  a total  2,280,  each 
sixteen  times  thinner  than  the  orig- 
inal. They  are  placed  between  gold 
beater’s  skins  (prepared  from  the  in- 
testine of  the  ox),  and  are  hammered 
for  four  hours  with  a seven-pound 
hammer. 

The  finished  gold  leaf  is  about  one 
thousand  times  thinner  than  a news- 
paper, and  1-3,800  of  an  inch  thick.  It 
could  be  beaten  still  thinner  if  the 
gold  was  free  from  alloys  (silver,  cop- 
per) used  to  obtain  different  colors 
and  prevent  adhesion  to  the  parch- 
ment. 

Gold  leaf  is  packed  more  by  the  aid 
of  the  breath  than  with  the  hands.  The 
operation  of  transferring  a sheet  of 
almost  transparent  leaf  from  one  place 
to  another  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  it  only  by  a light  puff  of 
the  breath. 

A skilled  worker  can  pack  70  books 
in  a day,  containing  25  leaves  3%  by 
3%  inches.  An  ingot  of  gold  makes  80 
books. 

Seen  under  the  microscope,  gold  leaf 
is  bluish  green  in  color,  unless  there  is 
a large  proportion  of  silver  alloy, 
when  the  color  is  purplish  blue.  Me- 
dium colors,  such  as  orange  and  lemon, 
result  from  the  alloying  of  gold  with 
copper  and  silver. 
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Virginia  Pure  Paint  Bill  Enacted  into  Law 

The  Virginia  Legislature,  just  before  its  adjournment  last  month, 
passed  the  so-called  “Pure  Paint”  Bill,  and  it  will  go  into  effect  on  Sept. 
1 next.  The  bill  was  amended  before  its  final  passage,  and  in  its  amended 
form  received  the  indorsement  of  the  Richmond  Paint,  Oil  & Varnish 
Club. 

According  to  its  title  the  new  law  is  intended  “to  prevent  deception 
in  the  sale  of  paint,  turpentine,  linseed  oil  and  any  substitute  therefor;  to 
provide  for  true  labels  for  the  same,  and  providing  for  enforcement  thereof; 
and  providing  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof.” 

It  provides  for  labels  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  of  each  ingredient 
with  the  percentage  contained  in  paints,  and  includes  as  paints,  oxide  of 
zinc,  red  lead  and  white  lead,  paste  or  semi-paste  paint.  It  provides  that 
linseed  oil  that  does  not  come  up  to  the  tests  for  purity  recognized  by  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  shall  be  labeled  “adulterated  oil,”  and  that  all  tur- 
pentine not  pure  shall  be  labeled  adulterated.  The  law  does  not  apply 
to  bulk  sales  to  industrial  plants. 

The  penalty  for  violations  of  the  law  is  a fine  of  not  less  than  $25  or 
more  than  $100,  or  imprisonment  in  jail  for  not  more  than  sixty  days. 


History  of  Gilding 

Gilding  is  the  process  of  covering 
with  a coat  of  the  precious  metal  the 
surface  of  any  object.  These  objects 
will  require  different  treatment  ac- 
cording to  their  use. 

In  the  “Odyssey”  of  Homer,  writ- 
ten centuries  before  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  is  related  how  the 
cattle  were  prepared  for  sacrifice  by 
having  their  horns  covered  with  gold. 
For  this  operation,  an  anvil,  hammer 
and  pliers  were  employed. 

According  to  Pliny,  gilding  was  first 
used  in  Rome  about  100  B.  C.  The 
ornaments  of  the  Capitol  were  then 
gilded,  this  form  of  embellishment 
spreading  to  other  public  buildings  and 
private  houses.  Pliny  further  says 
that  in  gilding,  gold  was  laid  on 
marble  with  white  of  egg,  and  on  wood 
with  a special  glue  containing  red 
earth  and  chalk. 

Another  old  method  was  to  apply  the 
leaf  with  spirit  of  wine  over  a prim- 
ing coat  of  plaster,  linseed  oil,  soap. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  the  craze  for  gilding 
became  so  strong  in  France  that  laws 
were  passed  forbidding  its  use  in  in- 
terior decoration  and  on  furniture. 


Reed  Pincers  for  Picking  Gold  from  the  Cushion  (1714) 


Wallpaper  Display  a Feature 
of  Chicago  Exposition 

As  a forerunner  to  the  “Own  Your 
Own  Home”  Exhibit,  conducted  at  the 
Coliseum  in  Chicago  from  March  25  to 
April  1,  a meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Wholesale  Wallpaper  Dealers  was  held 
in  the  Tiger  Room  of  the  Sherman 
Hotel  on  Friday,  March  24. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  a large 
representation  of  the  dealers  and  others 
interested  in  the  subject  of  home  dec- 
orations. E.  H.  Ervin  of  M.  H.  Birge 
& Sons  Co.,  chairman  of  the  Wallpaper 
Division  of  the  local  industry,  presided. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  C.  W. 
Cousens,  manager  of  the  National  Cam- 
paign of  the  Allied  Wallpaper  Industry, 
and  by  Miss  Lucy  Taylor,  lecturer  on 
home  decoration. 

A large  wallpaper  display  during  the 
Exposition  attracted  thousands  of  vis- 
itors, and  received  much  favorable  com- 
ment. The  expense  of  the  combined 
wallpaper  exhibit  was  borne  by  the 
American  Wallpaper  Co.,  Henry  Bosch 
& Co.,  M.  H.  Birge  & Sons  Co.,  Com- 
mercial Wallpaper  Co.,  Joseph  Davis, 
Great  Western  Wallpaper  Mills,  W.  H. 
S.  Lloyd  Co.,  S.  A.  Maxwell  & Co., 
Alfred  Peats  Co.,  Remien  & Kuhnert 
Co.,  Robinson  & Co.,  and  York  Card  & 
Paper  Co. 


E.  T.  Trigg  Finds  Business 
Improving 

On  his  return  late  last  month  to 
Philadelphia,  from  a trip  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  in  which  he  visited  ten 
cities  in  the  South  and  West,  Ernest 
T.  Trigg,  in  an  interview,  said: 

“Everywhere  I went,  people  in  the 
paint  and  varnish  trade  said  that  bus- 
iness was  good.  They  tell  me  that 
paint  and  varnish  sales  are  improv- 
ing; that  there  had  been  no  boom,  but 
that  the  improvement  had  been  con- 
stant and  steady.  People  were  optim- 
istic and  looked  forward  with  great 
confidence  to  the  spring  trade. 

“One  thing  was  very  noticeable. 
There  is  a new  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  all  units  of  the  industry.  The 
meetings  were  attended  not  only  by 
members  of  the  local  paint  clubs,  but 
by  the  whole  paint  trade,  including 
manufacturers,  jobbers,  dealers,  mas- 
ter painters  and  salesmen.  Every- 
where there  is  an  enthusiasm  to  reach 
the  objective  to  ‘Make  1922  the  Great- 
est Paint  and  Varnish  Year.’ 

“When  the  people  of  an  industry 
like  ours  believe  in  the  service  it  is 
rendering,  and  sets  out  to  accomplish 
a common  objective,  nothing  can  stop 
it.  All  units  of  the  industry,  I find, 
are  100  per  cent  sold  on  the  value  of 
the  Save  the  Surface  cooperative  ad- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


vertising,  and  the  great  work  it  is  do- 
ing in  promoting  the  get-together 
spirit.  I found  the  committees  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  local  plans  active 
and  ready  to  take  on  new  responsibil- 
ities. The  importance  of  the  salesmen 
in  this  trade  campaign  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 

“There  is  a new  day  ahead  for  the 
paint  and  varnish  industry.” 


Senator  Ladd  Becomes  Sponsor 
of  Pure  Paint  Bill 

Senator  Ladd  of  North  Dakota  has 
fallen  heir  to  the  pure  paint  bill  since 
Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Senate  to  the  Federal 
bench.  Senator  Ladd  is  a believer  in 
pure  paint  legislation  as  beneficial  to 
the  paint  industry  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer of  paint.  He  says,  however,  that 
he  does  not  contemplate  pushing  the 
Kenyon  bill  at  this  time,  owing  to  his 
being  so  busy  about  other  matters. 

“I  hope  to  obtain  pure  paint  legisla- 
tion from  Congress,”  said  Senator 
Ladd,  “but  I believe  the  pending  bill 
should  be  broadened  to  cover  varnish 
as  well  as  paint.  Later  on  I plan  to 
push  for  enactment  of  a measure  un- 
der which  purity  of  paints  and  var- 
nishes will  be  guaranteed.” 
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EIGHT  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Questionnaire  for  Master  Painters 

(Published  in  the  December  Issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine) 


Value 

1st  Prize:  Mr.  Harry  Olson,  Seattle,  Washington  $175.00 

2nd  Prize:  Mr.  Guy  W.  Duke,  Olean,  New  York 100.00 

3rd  Prize:  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Wheeling,  W.  Va 75.00 

4th  Prize:  S.  F.  Koogle  Sons,  Lebanon,  Ohio  50.00 

5th  Prize:  Mr.  Frank  E.  King,  Albion,  New  York 40.00 

6th  Prize:  Mr.  Robert  H.  Brown,  Lancaster,  Pa 30.00 

7th  Prize:  Mr.  Allyn  E.  Watrouse,  White  Plains,  N.  Y 20.00 

8th  Prize:  Henry  H.  Wilkins  & Son,  McKeesport,  Pa 10.00 


Answers  to  Question  Number  One 


Received  from  the  Eight  Prize  Winners 

QUESTION  1 As  a finishing  coat  over  any  good  lead  and  oil  primer  (or  over  old  paint  in  good  condition), 

X • on  any  kind  of  wood  generally  used  in  House  Construction,  which  of  the  following  Mixes, 
“A”  or  “B”,  will  wear  the  longer,  and  why? 

MIX  “A”  —OR—  MIX  “B” 

1 keg  White  Lead 100  lbs.  1 keg  White  Lead 100  lbs. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil 4%  gals.  Raw  Linseed  Oil 1%  gals. 

Best  Japan  Dryer ys  gal.  Best  Japan  Dryer % gal. 

Turpentine  1 gal. 

“Mix  B would  last  the  longest  as  it  would  be  the  heaviest.  The  oil  being  reinforced  with  more  white  lead 
and  turpentine  taking  the  atmosphere  longer  to  dissolve  or  saponify  it.  Mix  A would  stay  tacky  (in  this  climate 
at  least)  forever.” 

“Mix  B will  wear  the  longer  because  the  pigment  particles  are  more  closely  bound  together.” 

“Neither  is  a good  mix  and  both  want  reinforcing.  A would  almost  certainly  blister  if  undercoat  was  hard 
and  would  chalk  very  soon.  B would  wear  the  better  as  on  evaporation  of  Turps  would  have  a heavier  oxidiza- 
tion of  lead,  also  if  undercoat  was  hard  Turps  would  help  to  cut  old  hard  finish  and  give  tooth  to  prevent  peeling 
which  would  likely  happen  with  A.” 

“Mix  B'.  More  lead  to  gallon  and  requires  to  be  well  rubbed  out,  making  it  adhere  to  primer,  which  is 
an  advantage.” 

“I  prefer  Mix  B with  one  more  gallon  oil,  although  oil  being  quite  a solid  must  be  cut  with  turps  to  pene- 
trate and  adhere.” 

“Mix  B.  Because  the  turps  will  make  a harder  surface  and  when  dry  will  to  a great  extent  evaporate. 
The  paint  being  heavier  and  carrying  a greater  amount  of  pigment  in  proportion  to  vehicle  will  last  longer.” 

“Over  oil  finished  painted  work  Mix  B is  best.  Reasons:  It  will  wear  better  and  resist  elements  better.” 

“B  will  be  the  best  and  wear  the  longest  because  it  has  the  only  right  ingredients  to  use.” 

Answers  to  other  questions  to  appear  later 


JAMES  B.  SIPE  & COMPANY,  BRIDGEVILLE,  PA. 

Please  send  me  a copy  of  Paint  Engineering  as  applied  to  Exterior  House  Painting,  also  “Japan  Oil 
Handbook”  and  Chart  of  Exterior  Oil  Paint  Mixes. 

Name  

Street Town State 

P-42.  Attach  your  business  card  or  letterhead  to  this  coupon. 
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Direct  Mail  Advertising  for  Paint  Dealer 

FRANK  H.  WILLIAMS 


pvIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING  can 
be  made  a good  business-building 
asset  for  the  paint  and  wallpaper 
dealer;  but  first  it  is  necessary  for  the 
dealer  to  know  these  things  about  this 
form  of  store  publicity: 

1.  That  his  mailing  lists  contain  the 
names  of  live  prospects  only. 

2.  That  he  has  a definite,  specific 
appeal  in  his  direct  mail  advertising 
which  can  be  best  conveyed  by  this 
form  of  publicity. 

3.  That  he  has  an  accurate  and  sat- 
isfactory method  of  checking  up  re- 
turns on  this  advertising. 

It  is  a comparatively  easy  thing  to 
find  but  the  above  details  about  direct 


mail  advertising.  Let  us  consider 
these  points  in  the  order  named. 

1.  The  matter  of  good  mailing  lists 
is  highly  important.  Often  where  the 
paint  and  wallpaper  dealer  does  direct 
mail  advertising  every  now  and  then 
only,  instead  of  quite  frequently,  he 
has  a lot  of  dead  wood  on  his  list,  con- 
sisting of  the  names  of  people  who 
have  moved  out  of  town,  or  died,  or 
who  for  one  reason  and  another  can- 
not possibly  be  considered  prospects. 

Consequently,  advertising  matter 
sent  to  those  names  is  so  much  money 
wasted,  and  the  presence  of  this  dead 
wood  cuts  down  the  percentage  of  re- 
turns, runs  up  the  expense  per  capita 
of  making  sales,  and  throws  the  prop- 
osition out  of  gear. 

The  best  plan  for  the  dealer  to 
adopt,  with  regard  to  his  mailing  list, 
is  to  secure  a new  one  every  year.  It 
is  a comparatively  easy  matter  to  do 
this,  if  the  merchant  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  which  exist 
for  gathering  together  the  names  of 


people  who  should  be  patrons  of  his 
store. 

Consider,  for  instance,  all  the  clubs 
of  one  kind  and  another,  for  both  men 
and  women,  which  exist  in  most  cities. 
Secure  a list  of  the  members  of  the  lo- 
cal Rotary  Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  Lions 
Club,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  women’s  clubs 
from  the  annual  programs  issued  by 
such  organizations. 

Many  churches  get  out  year  books 
which  contain  the  names  of  their 
members.  These  books  should  be 
readily  obtained  by  the  dealer,  and 
furnish  many  good  prospects.  The 
athletic  organizations  of  a city  form 
another  good  prospecting  ground. 
Then  there  are  the  classified  pages  in 
the  local  telephone  directory,  in  which 
doctors,  lawyers,  grocers,  undertakers 
and  other  classes  of  professional  and 
business  occupations  are  listed.  These 
classified  pages  provide  a splendid  list 
of  direct  mail  prospects. 

2.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
direct  mail  advertising  is  most  ef- 
fective when  it  is  most  direct  and 
specific.  The  general  appeal  which  is 
suitable  for  newspaper  advertising 
fails  to  get  the  proper  response  in 
direct  mail  advertising. 

Therefore  the  dealer  will  attain  the 
best  success  with  his  direct  mail  ad- 
vertising when  he  divides  his  list  into 
groups — men  who  belong  to  some  par- 
ticular club,  women  in  some  special 
activity,  those  who  are  interested  in 
sports,  etc. 

For  instance,  while  the  paint  deal- 
er might  send  a letter  to  women  who 
belong  to  parent-teaching  clubs,  which 
would  go  equally  well  with  all  other 
women  in  the  city,  if  he  makes  his  ad- 
vertising matter  appeal  only  to  par- 
ent-teacher club  members,  it  will  get 
a lot  more  attention  than  a general 
letter. 


3.  Unless  the  paint  dealer  has  a 
check  on  his  advertising,  he  will  be 
shooting  in  the  dark.  The  particular 
points  that  should  be  checked  up  are 
the  number  of  sales  made  by  direct 
mail  advertising,  the  number  of  people 
brought  into  the  store  thereby,  with 
the  gross  amount  of  sales.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  get  a correct  check  on 
all  these  points,  but  it  should  be  made 
as  accurate  as  possible. 

One  effective  method  is  to  include 
a coupon  in  all  direct  mail  advertising 
matter  sent  out,  requiring  the  recip- 
ient to  sign  and  return  the  coupon 
in  order  to  secure  the  bargains  men- 
tioned— such  as  a special  price  reduc- 
tion of  five  or  ten  per  cent.  When  the 
coupons  are  presented  the  sales  clerk 
should  note  on  the  back  of  each  the 
total  amount  purchased.  This  also 
gives  the  paint  dealer  another  list  of 
live  wire  prospects  by  the  simple  proc- 
ess of  taking  the  names  from  the 
coupons. 

Another  method  is  to  have  the  recip- 
ients of  the  advertising  matter  bring 
the  circulars  or  letters  to  the  store 
in  order  to  secure  the  special  reduc- 
tions. This  plan  gives  a check,  but 
not  the  names  of  the  purchasers. 

Still  another  method  is  to  have  the 
special  goods  mentioned  in  the  adver- 
tising matter  on  sale  at  a certain 
counter  and  at  a certain  hour — say, 
early  in  the  morning — and  to  advertise 
it  only  by  mail. 


American  Building  Exposition 
The  American  Building  Exposition, 
which  has  been  postponed  by  reason  of 
the  mcompletion  of  the  building,  will 
open  the  new  municipal  auditorium, 
Cleveland,  0.,  on  April  22,  to  continue 
for  a period  of  eleven  days.  The  expo- 
sition will  show  every  character  of 
building  material,  interior  decoration, 
finishing,  furnishing  and  equipment, 
and  an  unusually  interesting  architec- 
tural display. 


Japanese  Stencil  Design — the  Sea  Waves 

Make  1922  the  Greatest  faint  and  \hmish  year 

V the  first  ttep  toward  avdoubling  the  industry  by  1926 
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Master 

Painters: 


INVEST  inthe 


Save  the  Surface  Campaign 


HARD-HEADED  business  men  of  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Industry  are 
putting  their  good  money  into  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  because 
they  are  getting  more  out  of  it  than  they  put  in.  Its  results — increased 
sales  and  increased  profits,  all  the  way  from  raw  materials  to  the  saved  surfaces 
of  property — speak  for  themselves. 

Paint  and  varnish  manufacturers,  jobbers,  dealers  and  master  painters  all  have  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  this  sound  business  proposition  on  a proper  and  fair 
basis.  You,  as  a master  painter,  are  asked  to  base  your  investment  on  what  you 
think  it  is  worth  to  you  to  be  an  active  participant  in  the  Save  the  Surface  movement. 
It  ought  to  be  worth  a great  deal  to  you — in  new  business,  in  repeat  business  from 
old  customers,  and  in  profitable  business  from  all  customers. 

One  dollar — five  dollars — twenty-five  dollars — you  set  the  amount  just  where  it 
ought  to  be,  according  to  the  size  of  your  business  and  according  to  your  valuation 
of  what  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  is  doing  to  help  the  painting  business. 


Each  investor  of  $5.00  or 
more  will  be  furnished 
with 

An  investment  Certificate  indicating 
that  he  is  a member  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  movement. 

Mail  your  check  or  money  order 
today  to  George  B.  Heckel,  Trus- 
tee, Save  the  Surface  Campaign, 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 

SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN 

The  Bourse  Philadelphia 


- - ****** 
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Hang  this  on  your  wall 

It  will  identify  you  as  “Save 
the  Surface  Headquarters”  in 
your  community. 
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Decoration  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 

Classic  Greek  Ornamentation  Marked  by  Beauty,  Refinement  and  Proportion — Romans 
Were  the  Great  Builders — Modern  Art  All  Based  on  the  Classic 

M.  H.  HOPKINS,  B.  Chrom.,  London,  England 


Sketch  No.  1 — Design  for  Grecian  Dining  Room 


SUCCEEDING  the  primitive  efforts 
in  the  decorative  art  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  Persians,  Moors,  etc., 
we  reach  the  classical  work  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

The  Greeks  were  a highly  refined 
and  artistic  nation,  and  their  beautiful 
designs  form  the  true  base  on  which 
the  modern  decorative  periods  have 
been  erected.  What  designs  they  bor- 
rowed from  the  primitive  nations  of 
earlier  date  they  beautified  and  re- 
fined with  their  marvelous  skill  and 
characteristic  appreciation  of  propor- 
tion, qualities  which  are  rarely  equaled 
at  the  present  day. 

Up  to  the  time  the  Greeks  came 
upon  the  scene  there  had  been  little 
attempt  at  proportion  or  perspective  in 
decorative  work.  Ornamentation  was 
flat,  and  though  of  beautiful  design 
and  barbaric  color,  in  many  instances 
was  thrown  together  with  little  at- 
tempt at  suitability  or  proportion. 

The  Greeks  realized  that  to  be  beau- 
tiful, an  object  must  first  be  useful. 
Wherever  they  resorted  to  ornamenta- 
tion, the  ornaments  were  always  sub- 
sidiary to  the  structure.  Use  was 
never  forgotten  in  the  desire  to  dec- 
orate. 

Evolution  of  Architecture 
What  is  commonly  known  as  the 
“post  and  beam’’  construction  was 
evolved  by  the  Greeks  into  what  now 
constitutes  the  “orders”  of  architec- 
ture— Doric,  Tuscan,  Ionic,  Corin- 
thian and  Composite.  These  orders 
originated  from  the  horizontal  beam 


supported  by  two  vertical  posts  of 
earlier  times. 

Practically  all  buildings  use  these 
orders,  or  rules  appertaining  to  them, 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  well- 
known  form  of  breaking  up  a room 
into  frieze,  wall  space  and  dado  is 


merely  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  laws 
governing  these  orders. 

The  Greeks  built  in  one  story,  but 
the  Romans  built  in  tiers.  Some  of 
their  buildings  are  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world  today. 

The  Romans  were  not  so  refined  as 


Sketch  No.  3 — Greek  Figured  Frieze.  For  Color  Scheme,  See  Text 
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JOHNSON’S 

FLOOR  VARNISH 


“Made  to  Walk  On 


33 


Johnson’s  Floor  Varnish  gives  a beau- 
tiful, high  gloss  which  will  not  chip, 
check,  mar,  blister  or  scratch  white. 
It  dries  dust-free  in  two  hours  and 
hard  over  night.  Imparts  a beautiful, 
high  lustre — has  good  body — will  give 
long  wear — is  absolutely  waterproof 
and  will  stand  all  reasonable  tests. 
Johnson’s  Floor  Varnish  is  very  pale 
in  color  so  can  be  used  on  the  lightest 
floors  and  linoleum. 


Johnson’s  Floor  Varnish  will  give 
splendid  satisfaction  on  all  soft  and 
hardwood  floors  and  linoleum.  But  it 
is  also  fine  for  furniture,  woodwork 
and  trim  of  all  kinds.  May  be  rubbed 
if  desired.  Johnson’s  Floor  Varnish 
is  of  the  same  high  quality  as  John- 
son’s Prepared  Wax,  Johnson’s  Wood 
Dye,  etc.  Every  product  bearing  the 
Johnson  label  is  made  by  experts  and 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  & SON 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities” 

DEPT.  PM  4 

Racine  - - - Wisconsin 


FREE 

TRIAL 

OFFER 

We  offer  Master  Painters  a 
pint  can  of  Johnson's  Floor 
Varnish  Free,  all  charges 
prepaid. 

There  is  no  obligation 
whatever  connected  with 
this  offer. 

All  we  ask  you  to  do  is 
to  use  it  and  compare  it 
with  other  brands. 

Write  us  on  your  letter- 
head, or  enclose  a business 
card. 
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a nation,  consequently  their  attempts 
at  improving  the  Greek  architecture 
were  not  always  successful.  Their  pro- 
cedure in  most  instances  was  limited 
to  lightening  the  structures  and  add- 
ing to  the  details  of  the  Grecian  ideas. 

The  most  popular  building  with  the 
Greeks  was  the  temple.  They  erected 
numbers  of  these  to  each  of  their  dif- 
ferent deities;  and  as  they  had  a god 
or  a goddess  for  everything,  a great 
many  of  these  temples  were  built.  Al- 
though the  period  of  their  construc- 
tion was  as  far  hack  as  500  B.  C., 
many  of  them  are  partially  in  exist- 
ence today. 

The  Romans  were  a pleasure-loving 
people,  consequently  theatres  and 
baths  were  their  favorite  buildings. 
Gigantic  in  size,  they  now  form  the 
most  marvelous  remnants  of  buildings 
in  existence. 

Greek  an<I  Roman  Ornamentation 

The  Greek  ornaments  were  very  del- 
icate in  feeling.  The  honeysuckle,  a 
light  egg  and  tongue,  dental  blocks, 


fluting,  etc.,  were  their  favorite  forms 
of  ornamentation. 

The  Roman  ornaments  are  all  heav- 
ier in  treatment  than  the  Greek. 
The  Romans  utilized  the  Greek  orna- 
ments, but  turned  them  about  to  suit 
themselves.  Thus  we  have  the  Ro- 
man egg  and  dart,  bead  and  reel, 
scrolls,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  Greek. 

These  ornaments  have  been  much 
used  in  modern  work — known  as  the 
“revivals”  of  the  Georgian,  Adams  and 
late  French  styles.  I hope  at  a later 
date  to  give  talks  on  these  styles.  Dat- 
ing from  the  Renaissance,  practically 
all  decorative  details  and  proportions 
are  based  on  the  classic — -i.  e.,  Greek 
and  Roman  decoration. 

With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
use  of  more  mechanical  means,  such 
as  the  stencil,  instead  of  all  hand 
painting,  decorations  of  today  are  car- 
ried out  in  much  the  same  materials 
and  manner  as  in  those  classic  times. 
Plaster  modeling,  carving,  stone  cut- 
ting, mural  painting  are  still  as  much 
the  arts  of  today  as  yesterday. 


T wo  Specimen  Designs 

The  accompanying  sketches  (Nos.  1 
and  2)  give  two  modern  designs  for 
dining  rooms  after  the  classic  styles — 
one  on  Greek  lines,  the  other  Roman. 
Note  the  difference  in  treatment — the 
delicate  sense  of  proportion  in  the 
Greek  work,  the  more  massive  qual- 
ities of  the  Roman. 

The  other  sketches  give  the  orna- 
ments in  detail.  These  could  he  car- 
ried out  either  as  raised  work  in  plas- 
ter (or  other  material),  or  as  flat  or- 
nament by  means  of  a stencil.  Both 


Sketch  No.  3 A 


raised  and  flat  treatments  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
styles. 

Although  color  was  not  so  extensive- 
ly used  as  in  the  Egyptian  and  other 
primitive  styles,  it  was  by  no  means 
obsolete.  Instead  of  the  ornaments 
being  painted  in  primary,  vivid  shades 
of  color — practically  the  only  coloring 
which  had  been  used  up  to  that  time 
— softer  tones  were  interchanged  with 
the  stronger  notes  of  color. 

But  neither  the  Greeks  nor  early 
Romans  were  what  one  might  call 
expert  colorists.  They  relied  more  on 
beauty  of  form  and  line  than  on  color 
for  their  decorative  effects.  To  this 
day  there  have  been  designed  no  more 
beautiful  curves,  either  in’  line  or 
form,  than  those  found  in  the  classic 
works  of  art. 

( Continued  on  page  66) 


Sketch  No.  4 — A Greek  Leaf.  This  and  succeeding 
figures  are  shown  in  stencil  design  also 


Sketch  No.  4 A 
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Hammar  White  Lead 

Absolutely  "Pure 

IN  THE  KEG  WITH  THE  RED  BAND 

In  the  store,  in  the  shop  or  on  the  job  with  the  lid 
removed,  Hammar  White  Lead  is  identified  by  the 
bright  red  band  encircling  the  keg. 

It  is  a mark  of  distinction,  representing  white  lead 
corroded  only  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process,  ground 
only  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  having  a reputation  with 
master  painters  that  is  irreproachable. 

Distributed  to  the  trade  by  paint  job- 
bers located  in  all  the  principal  trading 
centers  of  the  country. 

Hammar  Bros.  White  Lead  Co. 

2119  Railway  Exchange  Building 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Buy 

Hammar 
White  Lead 

from  your  dealer 
or  paint  supply 
house. 
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Miss  Camera  Knocks  at  the 


Painter’s  Door 


Brush,  Pen,  Paint,  Shears  and  Writing  Machine  Make  a Winning  Combination  in  the  Pro- 
duction of  the  Photoposter 


'T'HE  YEAR  1922  has  witnessed  the 
introduction  of  the  Photoposter. 
This  newly  coined  word  has  been  trans- 
lated as  Pliotoplakat  in  German,  and 
Photoplacard  in  French;  but  the 
American  language  expands  so  fast 
that,  as  yet,  no  dictionary  or  encyclo- 
pedia contains  the  word  or  explains 
the  technic. 

Up  to  18  x 22  inches  in  size,  photo- 
posters can  be  issued,  for  individual 
use  or  sale  by  painters  and  artists, 
Without  additional  employees,  with- 
out investment  in  additional  tools  or 
mechanisms,  without  a course  of  study, 
and  without  any  knowledge  of  photog- 
raphy. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  First, 

the  painter  shears  out  of  discarded 
magazines,  newspapers  and  fancy  job 
prints  all  ads  and  announcements  sur- 
rounded by  decorative  black-printed 
border.  Second,  for  the  job  in  hand, 
he  pastes  one  of  these  fancy  ads  neat- 


JACOB  BACKES 

ly  and  evenly  on  a white  cardboard. 
Third,  he  typewrites  with  black  rib- 
bon the  ad  or  whatever  it  is,  in  such 
writing  size  and  proportions  mat,  with 
a little  white  margin  left  around  it, 
when  pasted  over,  it  covers,  obliter- 
ates the  original  ad,  but  leaves  the 
fancy  border.  Fourth,  he  sends  what 
has  been  thus  produced  to  a photostat 
office  with  directions  to  enlarge  the 
“copy”  to  the  desired  dimensions. 

The  above  directions  say  “type- 
write.” The  writing  machine  is  as 
available  to  the  sign  painter  as  to  any 
one  else,  and  the  typed  method  of 
copy  production  promises  to  be  basical 
in  photoposter  work,  especially  when 
there  is  much  text;  or  when  a neat 
tabulation  must  be  quickly  made;  or 
when  a business  letter  or  telegram 
forms  part  of  the  photoposter. 

Wide  V ariety  of  Uses 

But  the  painter  can  advantageously 
use  brush  or  pen  to  make  alb  or  part 
of  the  lettering,  or  to  improve  the 
mounted  border,  or  to  make  bolder 


headings  over  the  typed  matter.  Ad- 
ditionally, on  the  cardboard  may  be 
pasted  printed  news  from  books,  trade 
marks,  clipped  or  penned  signatures, 
music  pages,  shorthand  notes,  maps, 
diagrams,  patent  office  drawings,  line 
pictures  and  sketches.  Display  initials 
may  be  pasted  in  the  typewritten  mat- 
ter, in  places  left  blank  to  receive 
them. 

All  these  components,  and  more,  in 
any  combination,  may  form  the  pho- 
toposter announcement.  Miss  Camera  is 
impartial,  and  will  reproduce  any  one 
of  them  as  willingly  as  she  will  re- 
produce any  other.  Half  tones  and 
photographs  do  not  reproduce  well.  Of 
course  the  painter  should  avoid  using 
copyrighted  matter. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example, 
there  are  about  twenty  firms  which  do 
public  photostat  work,  some  of  them 
advertising  in  the  telephone  Red  Book. 
Completed  reproductions  are  generally 
delivered  the  day  after  receipt  of 
“copy,”  or  even  on  the  same  day.  The 
following  price  scale  is  advertised  by 


She  NeW  BooTt 
on  “Painting 
Problems 

FOR  Master  Painter,  Paint  Manu- 
facturer, Varnish  Manufacturer, 
Paint  Salesman  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  the  Paint  and  Varnish  In- 
dustry. 0 0 0 0 

Price,  $6.00 


Specimen  Photoposters,  Reduced  Size.  The  coptj  for 
these  n>as  cut  out  of  the  Magazine,  and  combined  rvith 
scissors  and  paste. 
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Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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PAINT  and  CIVIC  PRIDE 

HEN  the  master  painter  gets  a contract  to  decorate  a public  building — a building 
which  must  reflect  the  pride  of  a community — it  is  necessary  that  he  select  a paint 
which  will  do  him  credit,  which  will  be  worthy  of  his  professional  pride.  When  the 
Pierce  D.  Killian  Paint  & Varnish  Co.  got  the  contract  for  decorating  the  old  St.  Louis 
court  house,  built  in  1852,  they  selected  LIQUID  VELVET  as  the  covering  for  the  historic  old 
walls  and  ceilings.  Naturally,  they  are  proud  of  the  results  obtained.  LIQUID  VELVET  is  the 
perfect  flat  wall  finish — a finish  that  gives  “walls  of  lasting  beauty  — ceilings  that  endure.”  A 
fitting  decoration  for  this  fine  old  building. 

THE  VARNISH  THAT  EXCELS 

Another  O’Brien  product  used  by  the  master  painter  who  knows  his  materials  is  MASTER 
VARNISH.  It  is  a varnish  which  gives  not  only  beauty  of  finish,  but  a long  life  of  service  because 
of  the  excellence  of  materials  and  care  of  manufacturing.  MASTER  VARNISH  will  stand 
every  varnish  test  and  many  tests  which  no  other  varnish  in  the  world  will  stand.  When  used  on 
a contract,  especially  in  a public  building,  where  the  wear  and  tear  is  hard,  MASTER  VARNISH 
will  reflect  credit  on  the  work  of  the  painter  who  uses  it. 

Test  MASTER  VARNISH  yourself. 
We  will  forward  a sample  sufficient 
to  cover  a chair  or  table-top  on  receipt 
of  your  request. 

O’BRIEN  VARNISH  CO. 

1727  Washington  Ave. 

South  Bend  Indiana 


Old  Courthouse,  Broadway  and 
Chestnut  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Built  1852. 
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Color  Contrasts  in  Sign  Painting 

A.  ASHMUN  KELLY 


at  least  three  photostat  printers:  Pa- 

per size,  11%  x 14  inches,  30  cents 
each;  14  x 18  inches,  50  cents  each; 
18  x 22  inches,  90  cents  each;  dis- 
count scales  for  large  orders. 

If  so  desired,  the  copy  furnished 
may  be  enlarged  to  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  given  dimensions,  the  photo- 
poster being  later  framed  or  mounted. 

A special  white  paper  is  used,  of 
about  the  weight  and  consistency  of 
very  thick  “bond.”  This  paper  stands 
up  well  for  coloring,  penwork,  tubing, 
or  creasing.  Photoposters  are  mailable 
at  the  same  rates  as  printed  posters. 

Two  photostat  copies  is  the  min- 
imum order,  one  the  reverse  of  copy; 
that  is,  white  letters  on  black  back- 
ground, as  in  illustration  2;  the  oth- 
er, ordinary  prints,  as  in  illustration 
1.  Both  styles  are  equal  priced,  and 
either  kind  may  be  had  in  any  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  number  ordered. 
Many  prefer  white  letters  and  orna- 
ments on  black  basis  as  being  “richer.” 

Some  Special  Considerations 

The  sign  artist  may  specially  con- 
sider: The  sheets  are  delivered  in 

plain  black  and  white,  but  may  be  em- 
bellished with  added  scrolls,  florets, 
etc.,  in  color,  with  brush,  pen  or  sten- 
cil. In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
many  essential  details  of  pasting, 
framing,  mounting,  the  equipment  and 
experience  of  the  painter  give  him 
“the  bulge”  in  soliciting  photoposter 
work,  especially  if,  for  business  pur- 
poses, he  acts  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  couplet: 

“Thrice  armed  is  he  who  hath  his 
quarrel  just” — 

And  four  times  he  who  gets  his  fist  in 
fust. 

Our  illustrations  show  in  miniature 
how  the  photoposter  looks.  All  of  the 
“copy”  for  these  was  cut  out  of  the 
January  Painters  Magazine,  and  re- 
combined by  the  scissors  artist.  The 
original  size  of  Illustration  I is  3 ]/A  x 
5^  inches;  of  Illustration  2,  5 x 7 
inches.  For  photopost  purposes,  in- 
stead of  being  in  the  sizes  here  print- 
ed, each  of  the  originals  could  have 
been  enlarged  2%  times  each  way; 
that  is,  6^4  times  the  original  dimen- 
sions. 

In  the  case  of  Illustration  2 that 
would  have  meant  reproduction,  at  50 
cents  each  or  less,  12%  x 17%  inches 
in  size — about  twice  the  paper  size  of 
this  page;  and  such  reproductions 
could  be  mounted  on  or  framed  with 
still  larger  cardboard. 

For  photoposter  ads  the  condensed 
calendar  described  in  the  April,  1921, 
number  of  the  Magazine,  page  22, 
makes  an  ideal  vehicle.  Not  only  is 
the  year  calendar  a universally  ac- 
ceptable utility  and  conveyor  of  com- 
pliment, but  a calendar  squares  nice- 
ly inside  of,  or  even  without,  a border, 
with  no  problems  of  margination,  cen- 
tering, etc. 

Calendar  combinations  of  different 
years  can  be  made  in  one  tabulation, 
including  arrangements  which  have 
blank  spaces  at  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners, instead  of  one  at  the  upper  left 
corner  as  here  illustrated.  Such  cal- 
endars can  be  made  with  brush  or 
with  stencil  as  well  as  the  photo- 
poster product. 


Arthur  Dole,  Jr.,  has  been  made  as- 
sistant secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
H.  M.  Hooker  Glass  & Paint  Co. 


'T'HE  COLORING  of  the  sign  board 
is  of  equal  importance  with  the 
lettering.  The  beginner  usually  se- 
lects a too  florid  scheme  of  color,  just 
as  he  adopts  a too  ornamental  style 
of  lettering. 

He  should  know  that  the  easiest  is 
the  best  way  for  him.  The  plain  let- 
ter and  plain  sign  are  the  easiest  for 
his  use,  and  the  most  likely  to  yield 
pleasing  results.  Let  him  adopt  a 
plain  black  letter  on  a plain  white 
ground,  and  he  will  find  his  task  much 
simpler.  I propose  to  give  here  some 
rules  to  guide  him  in  the  choice  of 
colors. 

To  secure  perfect  legibility,  the  'let- 
ters must  be  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  ground,  and  for  this  reason  the 
black  letter  on  the  white  ground  is  the 
most  popular. 

Usually,  light  colored  letters  on  r 
dark  ground  appear  better  when 
placed  close  together,  probably  be- 
cause this  arrangement  covers  more  of 
the  ground.  A pleasing  and  compact 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  drawing  the 
outlines  close  together  and  filling  in 
the  intervening  spaces. 

Have  all  tones  of  reds,  blues,  greens, 
etc.,  well  balanced;  be  careful  in  the 
choosing  of  color.  When,  for  instance, 
you  need  a bright  red,  avoid  a fiery 
red;  and  if  a warm  red,  do  not  clnoose 
a too  dull  red.  This  is  a good  rule  in 
the  selection  of  any  color.  Be  sure 
that  you  get  the  right  one. 

Coloring  for  Letters  to  Harmonize 

For  a delicately  tinted  ground 
choose  an  equally  delicate  color  for 
the  letters.  Avoid  harsh  coloring. 

If  the  letters  are  to  be  shaded,  and 
the  ground  is  a silver  gray,  place  a 
white  line  between  letter  and  shade. 
If  the  ground  is  white,  tinted  with 
yellow  ochre,  making  a delicate  yellow 
shade,  use  a bright  straw-tint  line  be- 
tween letter  and  shade. 

For  red  on  a blue  ground  it  is  best 
to  use  vermilion  and  ultramarine  blue; 
the  latter  should  be  a navy  blue  shade, 
rather  than  a dark  or  royal  blue.  Such 
a sign  will  be  improved  in  appearance 
by  outlining  with  white  or  pale  blue, 
or  with  straw  color;  and  a gold  out- 
line goes  well  too.  Such  outlines  cause 
the  letters  to  stand  out  clear  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  ground. 

For  billboard  signs  the  following 
color  list  will  be  found  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

Shade 

Ground  Letters  or  Line 

Light  yellow ...  Reel  Black 

Mustard  yellow  .-.Deep  blue  .Black 

Mustard  yellow.  .Red  Black 

Mustard  yellow.  .Deep  blue  .Vermilion 

Yellow  Blue  Vermilion 

Bright  orange. . .Vermilion  Vermilion 

Deep  orange ...  Black  Vermilion 

Orange  Navy  blue. White 

Owing  to  contrast  of  tone,  the  best 
of  the  above  color  combinations  is  yel- 
low and  blue.  A light  yellow  ground 
with  normal  red  letters  is  improved  by 
a black  outline,  which  introduces  a 


contrast  of  tone.  A shade  is  some- 
times given  the  letters,  but  the  out- 
line looks  better. 

If  the  letters  are  in  deep  crimson, 
instead  of  scarlet,  the  effect,  for  some 
positions,  would  be  sufficiently  strong 
without  shade  or  outline.  In  fact,  the 
black  shade,  close  up  to  the  letters,  on 
a yellow  ground,  is  not  in  the  best 
taste,  as  it  tends  to  distort  the  letters. 
Hence  it  is  better  to  have  some  slight 
space  between  letters  and  shade. 

A mustard-yellow  ground  with  deep 
blue  letters  and  vermilion  outline  will 
be  better  without  the  outline.  Vermil- 
ion on  orange  gives  a poor  effect,  owing 
to  the  two  colors  being  too  closely 
allied  in  luminosity;  and  the  addition 
of  a bold  black  line  would  improve 
the  effect. 

Black  letters  on  an  orange  ground 
are  very  well,  but  on  a mustard  yel- 
low ground  they  do  better.  It  may  be 
that  an  orange-and-black  combination 
suffers  from  our  association  of  the 
black  - and  - gold  effect.  An  orange 
ground  with  navy  blue  letters  and 
white  shade  is  good,  but  a white  out- 
line instead  of  the  shade  would  per- 
haps appear  better. 

Blue  and  Red  Grounds 

A blue  ground  may  vary  from  light 
to  dark  blue;  but  a light  tint  of  yel- 
low green,  with  a white  outline,  looks 
well  on  a rich  deep  blue,  and  may  be 
further  enhanced  in  color  value  by  a 
black  shade.  On  a sky  blue  or  tur- 
quoise ground,  white  letters  with  ver- 
milion line  and  black  shade;  or,  navy 
blue  ground  with  white  letters;  or, 
purplish  blue,  white  letters,  and  black 
shade,  is  very  effective. 

The  red  grounds  may  range  all  the 
way  from  bright  English  vermilion  to 
rich  chocolate;  the  best  effect  can  be 
made  with  vermilion  ground,  white 
letter,  and  black  shade.  Or,  vermilion 
ground,  deep  yellow  letter,  and  black 
line  and  black  shade,  blended  into  the 
ground  color. 

A pale  blue  letter  looks  well  on  a 
chocolate  ground,  the  letter  having  a 
black  shade.  Orange  on  vermilion,  or 
even  on  a medium  tone  red  ground, 
does  not  look  quite  right,  but  may  be 
improved  by  a black  outline  or  shade. 
If  the  ground  were  a purplish  Indian 
red  it  would  be  better. 

On  an  emerald  green  ground,  white 
letters  should  be  shaded  or  outlined 
with  black.  A favorite  color  effect  is 
a white  letter  outlined  and  blocked  in 
gold,  with  a black  cast  shade. 

Other  Good  Combinations 

A vermilion  letter,  outlined  in  black, 
or  with  top  and  left  hand  side  lined 
with  white,  on  a greenish  gray  ground, 
will  give  the  effect  of  a bevel  edge. 
Vermilion  letters  with  black  outline 
on  a drab  yellowish  gray  ground; 
medium  blue  letters  on  stone  color 
ground,  outlined  in  white;  fawn  color 
ground,  Venetian  red  letters,  with  or 
without  a white  line;  deep  cream 
ground  with  letters  of  medium  blue — 
all  these  are  good  combinations. 

Lemon  chrome  yellow  letters  on  a 
black  ground  do  not  look  well,  but 
may  be  improved  by  a vermilion  out- 

( Continued  on  page  30) 
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Collection  Devices  That  Will  Bring  Results 

Stunts  That  Have  Been  Tried  Successfully,  Which  Will  Put  a “Pull”  in  the  Ordinary 

Methods  of  Going  After  Money  Due 


'T'HERE  IS  MORE  necessity  than 
ever,  at  this  time,  to  “keep  right 
after”  collections.  The  writer  has  fa- 
miliarized himself  with  the  collec- 
tion methods  of  many  concerns,  and 
the  proportion  who  begin  to  collect,  in 
an  energetic  manner,  with  the  presen- 
tation of  the  regular  bill,  is  something 
like  one  in  several  thousand. 

It  is  common,  of  course,  to  be  punc- 
tilious in  getting  the  bills  out  on  time. 
The  bill  heads  are  business-like — - 
terms  are  stated  definitely  on  them, 
perhaps  in  red  ink.  However,  these 
are  not  energetic  enough  measures  to 
get  money  in  on  time.  It  would  be 
poor  judgment  to  quit  them,  but  there 
are  better  things  that  can  be  done 
to  put  “pull”  in  the  regular  bill. 

The  “pull”  in  the  regular  bill — how 
to  put  it  there  without  endangering 
the  customer’s  good  will — is  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  most  valuable  direct  device  to 
do  this  is  the  “stunt,”  so-called.  Stunt 
is  a word  which  summons  up  visions 
of  circuses,  and  to  that  extent  is  mis- 
leading here.  It  is  applicable,  how- 
ever, as  indicating  that  the  method 
followed  is  rather  spectacular  in  its 
operation.  The  monthly  statement 
stunt  is  almost  automatic  in  its  oper- 
ation, when  well  conceived. 

I will  describe  one  such  stunt, 
which  can  be  used  without  fear  of  an- 
tagonizing any  group  of  customers, 


( Continued  from  page  28) 

line.  Deep  warm  yellow  letters  on 
black  are  much  the  richer  color  com- 
bination. With  the  right  tone  of  yel- 
low the  effect  is  nearly  as  good  as  gold 
on  black,  and  much  bolder.  The  ground 
color  should  not  be  glossy. 

Deep  cream  or  straw  color  letters 
outlined  a deeper  yellow;  white  out- 
lined pale  greenish  blue;  white  letters 
outlined  vermilion,  vermilion  letters 
outlined  white;  these  are  all  very 
satisfactory  combinations,  on  black 
ground.  Purplish  tints,  from  heli- 
otrope to  lavender,  outlined  white,  are 
good  variations.  Medium  blue,  green, 
and  red  may  be  used  for  lettering  on 
a black  ground,  but  never  without  a 
white  outline. 

Outlining  and  shading  both  serve 
most  useful  purposes  in  color  combi- 
nations, harmonizing  harsh  colors,  and 
rendering  discords  harmless. 

Gold  looks  well  on  blue  or  red 
ground.  Gold  letters  on  a rich  leather 
ground  look  well.  They  may  be  out- 
lined with  black  or  shaded  with  umber. 

Dark  colors  look  best  in  gloss,  and 
light  colors  best  in  flat.  A highly  col- 
ored ground  will  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  any  lettering. 


JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 

and  which  can  be  depended  on  to  stim- 
ulate regular  collections. 

Collecting  Bills  in  Summer 

This  is  the  “summer  paper”  stunt, 
to  be  used  during  the  hot  weather  sea- 
son. Regular  billheads  are  dispensed 
with,  and  a special  summer  supply  is 
printed  on  a light,  cool  shade  of  green. 
Green,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the 
cool  colors;  the  effect  of  coolness  will 
be  heightened  if  a light  shade  is 
picked. 

This  paper  will  lower  the  temper- 
ature of  the  room  when  the  customer 
opens  the  envelope  which  matches.  It 
will  bring  visions  of  shady  dells  and 
forest  breezes.  There  is  a little  extra 
expense  in  adopting  this  stationery  for 
the  summer  months;  it  is  negligible, 
however. 

The  second  feature  of  the  stunt  is 
a short  note  to  accompany  the  first 
use  of  the  new  billheads,  which  reads: 

“Dear  Mr.  Brown: — Do  you  find  this 
light  green  stationery  cool  and  re- 
freshing in  this  hot,  muggy  weather? 
Does  it  make  you  think  of  shady  dells 
and  country  fields  wet  with  dew? 

“I  hope  so,  for  that  is  the  special 
reason  we  picked  it  out  for  summer 
use  this  year. 

“I  hope  it  will  make  the  detail  of  at- 
tention to  this  account  somewhat  eas- 
ier, and  that  we  may  have  your  early 
check  in  settlement.” 

This  note  is  signed  with  real  ink,  by 
some  official  occupying  an  important 
place  in  the  organization — if  the  “big 
boss”  himself,  so  much  the  better.  Of 
course,  a fac-simile  signature  can  be 
used,  but  the  effectiveness  of  the  stunt 
will  be  reduced.  It  should  be  made  as 
personal  as  possible. 

This  stunt  is  successful  because  it 
pleases  the  customer  in  a definite, 
marked  manner.  He  is  grateful  for 
the  considerate  act  of  another.  In  av- 
erage human  nature,  his  impulse  is  to 
do  something  in  return.  What?  The 
obvious  thing  is  to  pay  the  account 
promptly. 

Monthly  Letter  Stunt 

The  principle  underlying  all  month- 
ly statement  stunts  is  the  same.  First, 
to  arouse  an  emotion  in  the  recipient 
— a constructive  emotion.  Then  this 
human  emotion  is  tied  up  in  some  way 
with  the  idea  of  paying  promptly  the 
account.  Simply  to  arouse  the  emotion 
when  presenting  the  hill  is  usually 
enough. 

The  situation  is  comparable  to  a ju- 
venile drama  I saw  enacted  recently. 
One  day  a boy  slipped  on  a banana 
peel,  and  fell  heavily  on  the  hard  con- 
crete. He  got  up,  and  walked  on. 
Meeting  a cat  a few  steps  farther,  he 
kicked  it  viciously,  then  pelted  it  with 
stones. 

The  next  day  he  met  his  father  at 
the  same  spot.  He  asked  him  for  a 
dime  for  candy,  and  father  “loosened 
up.”  The  boy  walked  on,  whistling. 
He  met  the  same  cat.  “Nice  kitty!”  he 

Save  the  surface  and 
' you  save  all 


called,  and  picked  up  the  cat  and  pelt- 
ed it.  If  you  think  of  your  customer 
as  the  boy,  your  monthly  bill  as  the 
cat,  you  have  a parallel  situation. 

The  monthly  statement  stunt,  in- 
stead of  providing  a banana  peel  for 
the  boy  to  fall  on,  stages  some  little 
happening  which  will  please  him.  The 
human  reaction  is  to  say,  so  to  speak, 
“Nice  kitty!”  to  your  bill. 

A stunt  which  can  be  used  month 
after  month  is  the  monthly  statement 
letter.  Some  one  prominent  in  the 
creditor  organization  writes  on  trade 
matters  in  an  informal,  helpful  vein. 
It  is  partly  a sales  letter,  partly  an  in- 
spirational letter,  preaching  optim- 
ism and  business  courage.  It  is  hu- 
morous in  spots;  always  its  language 
is  forceful,  interesting,  easy  to  read. 
It  is  frankly  a general  letter,  pro- 
cessed, and  the  signature  is  facsimile. 

This  letter  goes  out  with  regular 
monthly  bills.  The  personal  flavor 
appeals  to  the  customers,  who  learn 
to  look  forward  to  it,  to  be  receptive 
to  the  business  wisdom  unfolded. 

Such  a letter  throws  a social  atmos- 
phere over  his  business  relations  with 
the  creditor,  and  draws  him  to  the 
latter.  He  likes  this  concern  better 
than  others;  and  in  a measurable  per- 
centage of  cases  he  pays  its  bills  be- 
fore others,  and  with  promptness. 

Free  Accident  Insurance 
By  English  Firm 

In  order  to  increase  the  sales  of  its 
paint  products  the  English  firm  of 
Lewis  Berger  & Sons  has  drawn  up  a 
plan  of  free  accident  insurance  for 
builders  and  decorators.  Under  this 
plan,  the  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the 
company  for  an  accident  resulting  in 
death,  or  loss  of  both  hands,  feet  or 
eyes,  or  one  hand  and  one  foot,  or  one 
hand  and  one  eye,  or  one  foot  and  one 
eye,  range  from  $1,250  to  $5,000;  for 
loss  of  any  one  of  the  above  members, 
from  $625  to  $2,500. 

A scheme  of  disablement  benefits  is 
included,  varying  for  total  disablement 
from  $5  to  $30  per  week  the  first  year, 
and  ranging  from  $125  to  $500  per  year 
for  remainder  of  life.  A similar  lower 
variation  for  temporary  disablement 
is  provided. 

The  amounts  paid  within  the  figures 
named  are  dependent  upon  the  pur- 
chases of  the  company’s  materials  made 
by  the  insured  during  the  current  year, 
increasing  in  proportion  as  the  orders 
increase. 

Any  builder  or  decorator  in  general 
good  health  and  not  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age  is  eligible.  The  minimum 
amount  under  the  accident  clauses  be- 
comes effective  upon  the  purchase  of 
$50  worth  of  materials.  The  disable- 
ment benefits  go  into  effect  when  pur- 
chases reach  $200  in  value.  Lead 
poisoning  is  included  among  the  acci- 
dent benefits. 
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Turn  on  the 
Power  of  Paint 
for  Light 

Modern,  scientific  factory  painting  in- 
creases illumination  from  15%  to  30% 
without  any  increase  in  current.  Paint 
made  with 

Horse  Head  or  Florence  Brand 

ZING  OXIDE 
and  ALBALITH 

develops  the  highest  efficiency  in  light 
dissemination,  in  surface  - protection, 
and  in  the  economies  of  upkeep  and 
application. 

It  contributes  greatly  to  reduction  in 
accidents  and  spoilage,  as  well  as  to  in- 
creased labor  contentment  and  output. 
Write  us  for  information. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

160  Front  Street  (Established  ms)  New  York  City 

Manufacturers  of 

Zinc  Oxide,  Albalith,  Zinc  Dust,  Slab  Zinc , Rolled  Zinc,  Spiegeleisen , C.P.  Metallic  Zinc, 
Zinc  Sulphate,  Mossy  Zinc,  Feathered  Zinc,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Salt  Cake,  Zinc  Chloride 
CHICAGO:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,  1111  Marquette  Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co.,  1138  Guardian  Bldg. 


New  Jersey* 

zinc; 


The  World’s  Standard  for  Zinc  Products 
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Market  Prices  — a Guide  to  Buyers 

Prices  quoted  under  this  heading  are  those  charged  to  Master  Painters,  and 
represent  New  York  Market  Prices,  corrected  to  the  first  of  the  current  month 


A /rARCH  was  a good  month  in  the 
paint  business.  Makers  of  mixed 
paints  did  a very  satisfactory  bus- 
iness, and  the  demand  for  paint  mate- 
rials was  the  most  active  that  has  been 
known  for  a considerable  time. 

The  amount  of  new  building  getting 
under  way  in  this  country  is  so  large 
that  the  amount  of  painting  that  will 
be  done  on  new  structures  this  year 
will  he  materially  greater  than  that 
of  1921,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
all  records  will  be  broken.  Last 
month  witnessed  the  largest  volume 
of  construction  started  in  any  month 
since  April,  1920.  The  amount  of  new 
contracts  let  in  the  twenty-seven  North- 
eastern States  last  month  amount- 
ed to  $293,636,000,  which  was  79  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  contracts  let 
during  March  last  year.  The  total  of 
contracts  let  for  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  was  68  per  cent,  greater 
than  for  the  first  quarter  of  last  year. 
The  total  for  contemplated  new  work 
reported  for  March  was  $613,000,000. 

If  the  amount  of  repainting  this 
year  exceeds  that  of  last  as  much  as 
will  the  amount  of  painting  done  upon 
new  construction,  there  will  be  no 
doubt  about  this  being  the  greatest 
year  in  the  history  of  the  paint  indus- 
try in  this  country. 

Prices  of  paint  materials  held  very 
steady  during  the  month.  In  some 
cases  the  advancing  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials threaten  to  force  increases  in 
the  prices  of  certain  paint  materials, 
but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  any 
of  these  will  be  made  at  the  outset  of 
the  spring  season.  Pig  lead  and  zinc 
have  advanced,  but  prices  of  lead  pig- 
ments and  zinc  oxide  have  been  un- 
changed since  last  July.  Dry  color 
prices  have  also  remained  unchanged 
since  our  last  report. 

The  linseed  oil  market  was  a cen- 
ter of  attention  during  March.  The 
fact  that  foreign  linseed  oil  is  being 
offered  at  a price  considerably  under 
that  for  the  domestic  product  has 
markedly  increased  the  consumption 
of  the  former.  Both  England  and  Hol- 
land are  sending  large  quantities  of 
this  oil  into  the  American  market  just 
now. 

On  the  other  hand,  imported  colors 
and  pigments,  which  enjoyed  such  a 
wide  sale  in  this  country  before  the 
war,  are  in  but  little  demand  these 
days. 

Any  fear  that  may  have  existed 
among  the  manufacturers,  at  the  dawn 
of  the-  present  year,  that  1922  would 
fall  decidedly  below  expectations  has 
generally  disappeared,  and  there  is  as 
much  optimism  in  the  paint  and  var- 
nish trade  just  now  as  in  any  other 
industry. 


Alcohol 

Alcohol,  ethyl,  188  proof,  bbls. . 

$ gal.  4.65  0 4.75 

190  proof,  bbl ^ gal.  4.70  @ 4.80 

methyl,  95  per  cent.,  drums. 

gal.  55  @ 60 
barrels ^ gal.  62  0 67 


97  per  cent.,  drums 

38  gal. 

barrels  $ gal. 

purified,  drums. . ..38  gal. 

barrels  38  gal. 

denatured,  completely.  No. 

5,  bbls $)  gal. 

special  No.  1,  bblij.j8  gal. 


57  @ 62 

62  0 67 

73  @ 75 

78  @ 83 

36  @ 38 

37  0 39 


Colors,  Dry 

(100  to  500  lb.  lots) 


BLACKS 

Cents 
per  pound. 

Bone,  powdered 7%@  8 

Black  oxide  of  iron 6 @ 25 

Carbon  gas,  in  bags 18  @ 25 

Charcoal,  willow,  powd 9 @ 10 

common  6 @ — 

Drop,  powdered 10  0 20 

Lampblack  18  0 45 

Vine  7 @ 10 

Ivory,  powdered 20  0 30 

Mineral  black,  bbls 2 0 3 

Keystone  filler,  bbls 2 @ 214 

BLUES 

Bronze,  powd 60  @ 65 

Celestial,  powd 15  0 20 

Chinese,  powd 60  @ 65 

Milori,  500-lb.  lots 50  @ — 

Prussian,  powd 60  0 65 

Soluble,  powd 60  (§>  70 

Ultramarine,  powd 15  0 40 

•imported,  quoted 20  0 40 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  7 @ 16 

American,  raw  or  burnt....  4%@  5 

Spanish,  brown 3 @ 3 % 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt...  5%@  6y2 

American,  powd..  raw  or 

burnt  4 @ 5 

Vandyke  brown  (offered  in 

casks),  imported,  genuine  6 0 7 

domestic,  in  bbls 4 @ 414 

GREENS 

Chrome,  light,  chemically  pure..  32  0 35 

medium  37  @ 40 

dark  40  @ 50 

Commercial  13%@  — 

Grinders’  14  @ 16 

Jobbers’  8%@  — 

Paris  green,  in  bulk,  arsenic, 

kegs  26  @ — 

Verdigris,  French 30  0 32 

REDS 

Alizarine  lake  2.75  0 — 

Carmine,  No.  40,  11-lb.  tins 4.75  @ — 

Amaranth  4.40  0 4.50 

Crocus  martus 5 

Indian  red  English,  pure 15  @ 16 

American,  pure 13  0 14 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 12  @ 15 

native,  powd.,  in  bbls 5 0 514 

Para  red,  concentrated,  accord- 
ing to  quantity 2.00  0 2.25 

toners,  in  25-lb.  lots 1.60  0 1.80 

commercial  25  0 30 

Purple,  lake 20  @ 25 

Rose,  pink 30  @ 35 

lake  35  0 45 

Toluidine,  toner  3.10  0 3.26 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 25  0 35 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all'-^yyK^/ 


Venetian  red,  high  grade 

Vermilion,  English-A  m e r i can 

make,  in  25-lb.  sacks 

YELLOWS 

Chrome,  chem.  pure,  in  bbls 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade,  in  bbls. 
Oxide  of  iron,  yellow,  in  bbls.... 
Ocher,  French,  citron,  100-lb.  lots 

casks  

American,  strong 

golden,  best 


5 

0 

6 

90 

0 

95 

18 

0 

20 

15 

0 

20 

8 

0 

10 

5 

0 

6 

4 

@ 

5 

4%@ 

— 

8 

@ 

10 

40 

0 

45 

Colors  in  Oil 


Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil  and  packed 
net  weight.  Put  up  in  1,  5,  12%  ' " 

cans  and  100-lb.  kegs. 

BLACKS 

Coach  lb. 

Drop  28  0 

Lamp 28  0 

No.  1 32  0 

Lettering 45 

BLUES 

Chinese  $ lb. 

Bulletin  61 

Cobalt  45 

Prussian  90 

No.  1 65  0 

Ultramarine  50  "" 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt.... 

Umber.  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt 

Vandyke  

GREENS 

Bottle  ^ ib. 

Bronze  20  0 24 

Chrome,  chem,  pure,  according 

to  shade  40 

commercial,  20  to  25%  color  20 
Permanent  35  @ 

REDS 

American  vermilion $ lb 

Brick,  flat  and  gloss 

C.  P.  English  vermilion 

No.  1 

Indian  

Rose  lake 

Rose  pink 

Turkey  

Tuscan  " ” ” 

Venetian  !!.!!!!! 

YELLOWS 

C.  P.  chrome 39  lh 

No.  1 .. ... 

Dutch  pink 

French  ocher,  pure 

Golden  ocher,  pure 

Washed  

GRAINING  COLORS 

Cherry  $ lb. 

Dark  oak 

Light  oak ] 

Mahogany  

Walnut  


and 

25-pound 

35 

& 

40 

28 

@ 

35 

28 

0 

35 

32 

0 

40 

45 

0 

50 

90 

& 

1.00 

61 

0 

70 

45 

@ 

60 

90 

0 

1.00 

65 

0 

67 

50 

0 

60 

25 

0 

30 

24 

0 

28 

35 

0 

40 

35 

@ 

37 

20 

0 

24 

40 

0 

50 

20 

0 

25 

35 

0 

40 

40 

0 

42 

22 

0 

24 

Nominal 

Nominal 


Dryers 


30 

0 

35 

60 

0 

67 

55 

0 

60 

70 

0 

80 

40 

0 

45 

20 

0 

25 

28 

0 

30 

38 

0 

40 

34 

0 

38 

18 

0 

25 

25 

0 

30 

21 

0 

23 

31 

0 

34 

31 

0 

34 

31 

0 

34 

31 

0 

34 

31 

0 

34 

18 

0 

20 

25 

0 

28 

13 

0 

15 

26 

0 

28 

Aluminum,  oleate,  fused 18 

palmitate,  precipitated 25 

resinate,  precipitated 13 

stearate,  precipitated 26  0 

Calcium,  linoleate 8 0 

resinate.  precipitated 13  0 

stearate,  precipitated 26  0 

Cobalt,  acetate 1.15  0 

carbonate  2.10  @ 

hydrate  2.75  0 

linoleate,  solid 58  @ 

paste  drier 25  @ 

resinate,  fused 20  0 

precipitated  50  @ 

Lead,  acetate 12  0 

linoleate,  solid 20  0 

oxide  (litharge)  7 0 

resinate.  fused 8 0 

precipitated  15  @ 

Manganese,  borate,  chem.  pure. 

technical  

oxide,  85  per  cent 

resinate,  fused 

precipitated  13 

sulphate  (anhydrous) 11  0 

Zinc,  carbonate 

resinate,  fused 

precipitated  

sulphate  crystals 

stearate,  precipitated 28  0 

Dryers,  Liquid  and  Japan 

Brown  japan $ gal.  2.50  0 

Bronze  liquid 2.50  0 

Coach  grinders’  japan 5.75  0 

Coach  painters’  japan 3.00  0 

Japan  gold  size 4.25  0 

Liquid  dryer 2.76  0 

Turpentine  Japan 5.75  0 

White  Japan 2.75  @ 


35  0 
25  0 
5%@ 
9 @ 


16  0 


16  @ 
4%® 


10 

15 

28 


15 
25 

9 

11 

17 
40 
30 

6% 

11 

16 
12 
20 
10 

18 
5% 

32 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


Glues 


Extra,  white  

30 

@ 

40 

Medium,  white  

20 

@ 

26 

Cabinet,  white  

18 

<® 

30 

Low  gTade 

15 

@ 

18 

Foot  stock  

15 

& 

20 

12 

rffi 

18 

Common  bone  

8%@ 

14 

Fish  glue,  in  bbls.  of  50  gals... 

19  gal. 

1.40 

@ 

2.00 

Gold  and  Other  Leaf 

Gold  leaf,  XX  deep,  3%  x 3%  in. 

$ pkg. 12. 75  @14.00 

ordinary,  3%  x 3%  in 

W pkg.11.50  @13.00 
Silver  leaf,  domestic,  3%  x 3%  in. 

D pkg.  3.25  @ 3.50 

imported,  3%  x 3%  in 

K pkg.  2.50  @ 3.00 

Aluminum  leaf,  5%  x 5%  in 

$ pkg.  1.50  @ 1.75 
Composition  metal  leaf,  6%  x 5% 

in ^ pkg.  1-50  @ 1.75 

Package  consists  of  500  leaves, 
in  books  of  25  leaves  each.  Prices 
subject  to  a discount  of  2 per 
cent,  for  cash. 


Gums 

These  quotations  are  for  one  or 
more  case  lots. 


DAMMAR 

Batavia  or  Padang lb.  35  @Nom. 

Singapore,  No.  1 35  @Nom. 

No.  2 16  @ — 

No.  3 20  @ — 

EAST  INDIA  COPAL 

Bold,  pale ^ lb.  20  @ — 

B or  black 12  @ — 


KAURI 


B extra ^ lb.  44  @ 

B No.  1 36  @ 

B No.  2 30  @ 

Chips  20  @ 

Dust  10  @ 


12 


MANILA 

White,  bold ^ lb. 

Nubs,  pale 

Chips  


22  @ - 
16  @ — 
12  @ 14 


PONTINAK 


Prime  ^ lb.  28  @ 

Nubs  16  @ 

Chips  14  @ 

PITCH 

Tar,  kiln  burned,  in  barrel 

lots  $ lb.  6%@ 

Pitch  4 @ 


7 

4 % 


SHELLAC 


V.  S.  O 

Diamond  I 

Superfine,  orange. 

Fine  orange  

Medium  orange  . . 

T.  N 

A.  C.  garnet 

Button  

Bleached,  ground, 
bone  dry  . . . . 


in  single  bbls. 


1.00 

— 

1.00 

— 

19  lb. 

1.00 

(a) 

— 

....19  1b. 

86 

© 

88 

. .. .19  lb. 

84 

(a) 

86 

....11  lb. 

82 

@ 

84 

....■mb. 

82 

@ 

84 

19  lb. 

74 

@ 

75 

. . . .19  lb. 

82 

<® 

83 

H lb. 

75 

@ 

76 

....mb. 

04 

@ 

07 

Other 

Oils 

to  gal.) 

;.  gal. 

82 

— 

85 

@ 

— 

d extra, 
gal.  by 

95 

@ 

— 

measure 

boiled,  add  2c.  per  gal. 

to  price  of  raw  oil. 
double  boiled,  add  3c. 
refined,  add  4c. 

China  wood  oil.  bbls ^ lb. 

Corn,  crude,  bbls 11%@ 

Soya,  bbls 11%@ 

Menhaden  fish  oil,  crude,  South- 
ern, f.  o.  b.  factory....  40  @ 

light,  strained 57  @ 

yellow,  bleached  59  @ 

white  bleached 62  @ 


1 3 %@  13% 


11% 

42 

58 

60 

63 


Pigments,  Dry 

Cents 
per  pound. 


Barytes,  pure  white,  floated,  in 

100-lb.  bags  (bags  extra)  2 @ 2% 

in  700-lb.  bbls.  (bbls.  extra)  2%@  2% 

Blanc  fixe,  dry,  in  less  than  car 

lots  4%@  — 

Flake  white,  American,  powd., 


Litharge,  powd.,  American,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12%@  — 


500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 11.02  @ — 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs. 11.58  @ — 

10.000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.  10.19  @ — 

All  above  prices  subject  to 

cash  discount  o 1.  2 per  cent., 

'nd  are  for  single  delivery. 


Lithopone,  standard,  in  ton  lots.  6%@  — 

single  barrels  7 @ — 

Metallic  paint,  best  brown,  300- 

lb.  bbls 2%@  2% 

best  red,  400-lb.  bbls 3%@  3% 

Orange  mineral,  Amer. , dry,  in 

100- lb.  kegs 13  @ 14 

in  barrels 12  @ 13 

Red  lead,  Amer.,  dry,  powd.,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12%@  — 

in  800-lb.  barrels 10%@  11% 

White  lead,  basic  carbonate,  cor- 
roded, dry,  in  100-lb. 

drums  12%@  — 

in  500-lb.  bbls 11%@  — 

basic  sulphate  or  sublimed 
lead,  dry,  in  100-lb. 

drums  11%@  12% 

in  500-lb.  bbls 6%@  — 

All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 

Zinc  oxide— 

French  process,  red  seal 8%@  9% 

green  seal 9%@  10% 

white  seal 11  @ 11% 

Leaded  grades,  American 
process— 

commercially  lead  free..  7%@  8% 

5 p.  c.  lead  sulphate....  7%@  7% 

10  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 @ 7% 

20  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 @ 7% 

35  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 @ 7% 

Zitic  oxide  prices  are  for  single 
barrel  purchase. 

Discount  of  1 per  cent,  on  order 
of  more  than  50  tons,  and  2 per 


cent,  for  more  than  100  tons 

Pigments  in  Oil 

White  lead  in  oil.  109-lb.  kegs, 

less  than  500  lbs.  . 100  lbs.  12%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 11.02  @ — 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs,. 10.58  @ — 

White  lead,  sublimed,  in  oil,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 11%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  ton  lots,  % c. 
per  lb. 

All  above  prices  subject  to  cash 
discount  of  2 per  cent.,  and  are 
for  single  delivery. 

Red  lead,  in  oil,  steel  kegs,  less 

than  500  lbs.  .«$  100  lbs.  13%.@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 12.38  @ — 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  30.000  lbs.. 11. 87  @ — 

All  above  prices  for  red 
lead  and  red  lead  in  oil  are 
subject  to  cash  discount  of 
2 per  cent.,  and  are  for 
single  delivery. 

Sandpaper 


Price  per  quire.  Smallest  lot  sold , half 
quire. 


Grade. 

9 x 11  in.  8% 

x 10%  in. 

000  

$7.50 

$6.75 

00  

7.50 

6.75 

0 

6.75 

% 

7.20 

1 

8.10 

1%  

9.15 

2 

10.35 

2%  

11.70 

3 

13.20 

Assorted  

10.50 

9.15 

Above  prices 

subject  to  discounts 

ranging 

M 

5.85 

@ - 

N 

W.  G 

6.95 

@ — 

w.  w 

7.25 

@ - 

Rosin,  pitch 

. .19 

bbl. 

6.00 

@ — 

Rosin  oil.  first  rectified.. 

..it 

gal. 

37 

@ — 

second  rectified  . . . 

39 

@ — 

third  rectified 

47 

@ — 

fourth  rectified 

53 

@ - 

Window  Glass 


United  Bracket.  , Single- 


inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

25 

6x  8 
11x14 
12x13 1 

to 

10x15. .. 

, . $35.00 

$30.00 

$28.50 

34 

f to 

14x20. . 

. . 36.50 

31.00 

30.00 

40 

10x26 

to 

16x24... 

..  39.00 

33.00 

31.00 

18x22 ) 

50 

20x20 ( to 

20x50... 

. 42.50 

37.00 

34.50 

54 

15x38 

to 

24x30. . . 

. 44.00 

38.00 

35.00 

60 

26x28 
26x34 1 

to 

1 

24x36. . . 

. 45.00 

40.00 

36.00 

70 

28x32 
30x30 J 
32x38 i 

[ t0 
* 

30x40. . . 

, . 48.00 

43.50 

39.00 

80 

34x36  j 

1 to 

30x50. . . 

. 54.00 

49.50 

43.50 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 57.00 

52.50 

47.00 

United 

inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

25 

Ox  8 
11x14 i 
12x13  J 

to 

10x15... 

. $46.00 

$40.50 

$38.50 

34 

f to 

14x20. . . 

. 50.00 

44.50 

42.00 

40 

10x20 

18x22; 

to 

! 

16x24. . . 

. 55.00 

48.50 

44.50 

50 

20x20 ] 

1 to 

20x50. . . 

, . 61.00 

54.50 

51.00 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30... 

, . 62.50 

56.00 

52.00 

60 

26x28 

26x341 

to 

1 

24x38. .. 

. 64.00 

57.00 

52.50 

70 

28x32 
30x30  J 
32x38 l 

l to 

t 

30x40. . . 

. . 68.00 

61.00 

56.00 

80 

34x36 ! 

‘ to 

30x50. . . 

. 73.00 

66.50 

80.50 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 74.50 

68.00 

62.00 

90 

30x56 

to 

34x56. . . 

. 78.50 

72.00 

60.50 

94 

34x58 

to 

34x60. . . 

. 80.00 

73.00 

68.00 

100 

36x60 

to 

40x60. . . 

. 93.00 

85.00 

80.00 

105 

40x62 

to 

40x64.  . . 

194.50 

178.50 

165.00 

110 

40x66 

to 

40x70. . . 

. 216.00 

200.00 

186.50 

115 

40x72 

to 

40x74. . . 

. 242.50 

221.00 

208.00 

120 

40x76 

to 

40x80... 

. 285.00 

258.50 

245.00 

125 

40x82 

to 

40x84. . . 

. 312.00 

285.50 

272.00 

130 

40x85 

to 

40x90... 

. 339.00 

312.50 

299.00 

Above  prices  subject  to  the  following  dis- 
counts:— Single  strength,  A quality,  25-incu 
bracket,  87  per  cent.  Single  strength,  A qual- 
ity, 34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  85  and  5 per 
cent.  Single  strength,  A quality,  above  50-inch, 
84  and  5 per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality, 
25-inch  bracket,  88  per  cent.  Single  strength. 
B quality,  34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  86  and 
2%  per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality,  above 
50-inch  bracket,  85  and  2%  per  cent.  Double 
strength,  A quality,  all  sizes,  86  per  cent. 
Double  strength,  B quality,  all  sizes.  88  per 
cent. 

An  additional  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
for  all  glass  more  than  40  Inches  wide.  All 
sizes  over  52  inches  in  length,  and  not  making 
more  than  81  united  inches,  will  be  charged 
in  the  84  united  inches  bracket.  All  glass  54 
inches  wide  or  wider,  not  making  more  than 
116  united  inches,  will  be  charged  in  the  120 
united  inches  bracket. 

All  fractional  sizes  not  listed  take  the  list 
of  next  larger  listed  size  plus  10  per  cent. 

Miscellaneous 


from  25  to  45  per  cent. 

Shellac.  See  Gums 
Shellac  Varnish  in  Denatured  Alcohol 

Quotations  for  single  cans.  Larger  packages, 
10  per  cent,  and  more  off. 

Orange,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans. 

^ gal.  4.00  @ — 

White,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans.. 

H gal.  4.35  @ - 


Steel  Wool 


Grade  000 ^ lb.  1.00 

00  

1 


67 
53  @ 


2  : 40  @ 

3 33  @ 

Shavings  27  @ 

Above  prices  subject  to 
20  per  cent,  discount  on 
500-lb.  lots,  5 per  cent,  on 
100-lb.  lots. 

Household  sizes ^ gross  9.00  @ 

5 gross  lots 8.10  @ 

10  gross  lots 7.80  @ 

Turpentine  and  Rosin 

Spirits  or  turpentine,  ex-yard 

19  gal. 

Wood,  turpentine,  steamed,  dist. 

^ gal. 

destructive  . . . . 19  gal. 

Large,  Florida  graded  rosins — 

B 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 


Bronze  powder,  in  1-lb.  cans, 

pale  and  rich  gold 70  @ 80 

Aluminum,  chem.  pure 70  @ 80 

Cesein,  in  10-Ib.  lots ^ lb.  16  @ 20 

Clay,  china,  imported,  lump 

$ ton.  16. 00  @24.00 
domestic,  lump,  f.o.b.  point 

of  production 18  ton  7 

2. 


Cobalt  oxide 


i lb. 


Copper  oxide ^ ton 

Cold  water  paint,  interior,  in 

bbls D lb. 

exterior 

Dry  paste,  in  packages ^ lb 

Fuller's  earth,  less  than  100  lbs 

Graphite,  flake ^ lb 

ground  

Marble  dust,  in  bbls 

Naphtha,  deodorized,  can  extra 
19  gal 

Plaster  of  paris,  in  barrels.^  lb 
Pumice  stone,  selected,  lump... 

19  lb 

powdered  

Putty,  in  tubs,  commercial.  19  lb 

pure  linseed  oil 

1 to  5-lb.  cans,  commercial 
12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  commer 

cial  

1 to  5-lb.  cans  pure  linseed 

oil  

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  pure  lin- 
seed oil 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots 


.50  @ 9.00 
10  @ 2.35 
17  @ 20 


86 

@ - 

19  lb. 

Smalt,  blue 19  lb. 

10 

7 

@ 15 

@ 8 

80 

@ - 

extra  velvet,  black 

5 

@ 6 

77 

<§>  — 

Soapstone,  powdered,  in  bags... 
Silex  or  Silica,  in  bags 

1%@  2 
1%@  2% 

5.15 

@ - 

Talc,  Amer.,  in  bags,  bags  extra. 

2 

& - 

5.15 

@ - 

French  

3 

@ 8% 

@ — 

Terra  alba,  in  bags,  bags  extra.. 

1%@  1% 

5.15 

@ — 

Whiting,  commercial.  ..19  100  lbs. 

1.15 

@ 1.25 

5.15 

@ - 

gilders’  bolted 

1.20 

@ 1.35 

5.20 

@ — 

extra  gilders',  bolted 

1.35 

@ 1.45 

5.20 

@ — 

American,  paris  white 

1.45 

@ 1.55 

5.30 

@ - 

English  cliffstone 

1.75 

@ 2.00 

9 @ 

14  @ 

15  @ 
2 @ 

12  @ 
3 @ 
1 @ 

25  @ 
3 @ 

10  @ 
3 @ 

3 @ 

5 @ 
4%@ 

4 @ 

6 @ 

5 %@ 

6 @ 


10 

15 

20 

2% 

20 

5 

1% 

27 


12 

8 

5% 

6% 

5% 

7 

6 


Make  1922  the  Greatest^  Bunt  and  \hmish  year 

aj  the  first  step  toward  gfi doubling  the  industry  by  1926 


ENAMEL,  the  decoration  of  optimism  and  distinc- 
tion, requires  immaculate  perfection  — only  securable 
with  a free-flowing  enamel  like  Banzai.  Flows  like  carriage 
varnish.  Gives  a mirror-smooth  finish  of  utmost  durability. 


PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 


PLATE  AND  WINDOW  CLASS  MIRRORS  ■ PAINTS  - VARNISHES  BRUSHES;  INSECTICIDES 
MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN  NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 


Write  Patton  - Pitcairn 
Division,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  for  Portfolio 
of  Enamel  Interiors. 


Complete  stocks  in  all 
principal  cities  of  the 
United  States. 


ALWAYS  an  oil  paint  for  durability!  — and  for  en- 

L trancing,  durable  wall  decoration,  Velumina!  No  defacing  lustre,  laps  or 
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Legal  Aspects  of  Master  Painters’  Accounts 

A.  L.  H.  STREET,  Attorney-at-Law 


rT  SHOULD  be  helpful  to  the  master 
A painter  and  paint  and  wallpaper 
dealer  to  understand  a few  of  the 
more  important  legal  principles  gov- 
erning the  liability  of  debtors  on  ac- 
counts for  work  and  materials,  as  af- 
fected by  the  manner  in  which  state- 
ments are  rendered,  and  by  the  debt- 
or’s acts  in  the  matter  of  objecting  or 
not  objecting  to  the  correctness  of  a 
particular  account. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  distinc- 
tion between  classes  of  accounts  lies 
between  open  accounts  and  “accounts 
stated.” 

As  is  probably  commonly  under- 
stood, when  suit  is  brought  on  an 
ordinary  account,  and  the  defendant 
denies  having  received  any  or  some  of 
the  items  charged  in  the  account,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to 
prove  by  the  greater  weight  of  the 
evidence  that  the  items  were  actually 
delivered. 

But  when  the  existence  of  an  ac- 
count stated  is  established,  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  individual  items  of 
the  original  account  is  obviated. 

What  Makes  an  “ Account  Stated ” 

An  account  stated  has  variously  been 
defined  as  “an  agreed  balance  of  ac- 
counts,” “an  admission  of  a sum  of 
money  being  due  from  the  defendant 
to  the  plaintiff,”  “an  account  in  writ- 
ing, examined  and  accepted  by  both 
parties.” 

For  example.  A,  a master  painter 
and  dealer  in  paints,  wallpaper,  etc., 
renders  a statement  to  B,  containing 
various  items  showing  that  on  a cer- 
tain date  services  of  painters  and  pa- 
perhangers  w^ere  rendered  at  a fixed 
rate  per  day,  with  totals  extended.  The 
items  also  show  that  certain  quanti- 
ties of  paints,  wallpapers,  etc.,  were 
supplied.  Credits  are  also  noted  to 
cover  payments  received  on  the  ac- 
count. Then  a balance  is  struck. 

The  debtor  receives  this  statement, 
and  either  makes  no  objection  to  it  for 
sixty  days,  or  replies  that  he  is  short 
of  funds,  hut  will  pay  the  account 
soon.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
will  ordinarily  be  held  by  the  courts 
that  an  account  stated  has  been  cre- 
ated. 

Then  if  the  creditor  finds  it  neces- 
sary later  on  to  sue,  he  may  allege 
and  prove  the  facts  above  stated,  con- 
cerning the  rendition  of  the  account 
and  the  debtor’s  acts  in  relation  to  it, 
instead  of  suing  on  the  original  ac- 
count. 

Says  a standard  legal  authority:  “An 
account  stated  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween parties  who  have  had  previous 
transactions  of  a monetary  character 
that  all  the  items  of  the  account  rep- 
resenting such  transactions,  and  the 
balance  struck,  are  correct,  together 
with  a promise,  express  or  implied, 
for  the  payment  of  such  balance.  The 
importance  of  an  account  stated  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  operates  as  an 
admission  of  liability  from  the  per- 
son against  whom  the  balance  ap- 


pears. While  the  doctrine  of  accounts 
stated  may  originally  have  had  its 
origin  in  transactions  between  mer- 
chants, it  has  quite  generally  been  ex- 
tended to  all  cases  where  the  relation 
of  debtor  and  creditor  exists. 

Silence  Breathes  Consent 

“Where  an  account  is  rendered  by 
one  person  to  another,  the  retention 
of  the  same  by  the  latter  beyond  a 
reasonable  time,  without  objection,  is 
evidence  of  his  assent  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  account:  and  accordingly 
it  is  evidence  of  an  account  stated.  A 
majority  of  legal  decisions  hold  that 
where  the  person  receiving  the  ac- 
count thus  retains  it  beyond  a reason- 
able time  without  objection,  this  fact, 
if  unexplained,  establishes  an  assent 
to  the  correctness  of  the  account,  and 
a promise  to  pay  the  same,  and  so  es- 
tablishes an  account  stated.” 

If  a debtor  objects  to  but  one  item 
of  an  account  on  receiving  it,  he  im- 
pliedly assents  to  the  correctness  of 
the  others.  Or  if  he  merely  objects 
to  the  price  charged  on  one  item,  he 
impliedly  assents  to  the  correctness 
of  the  account  rendered  as  to  the 
quantity  of  goods  delivered. 

Part  payment  on  an  account  has 
also  been  held  by  the  courts  to  convert 
the  transaction  into  an  account  stated. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  stated 
as  to  just. how  long  an  account  must 
be  retained  by  the  debtor  before  he 
will  be  presumed  to  have  assented  to 
its  correctness,  through  failure  to  ob- 
ject. What  is  a reasonable  time  for 
objecting  depends  on  all  of  the  sur- 
rounding facts  of  the  particular  case. 

It  is  well-settled  law  that  a debtor’s 
retention  of  an  account  without  ob- 
jection is  subject  to  explanation  by 
him.  To  illustrate,  should  a master 
painter  render  an  itemized  account, 
by  mailing  it  to  a customer  at  his  reg- 
ular place  of  residence,  it  would  be 
open  to  the  latter  to  show  that 
through  illness  or  absence  from  home 
he  never  actually  received  it. 

Any  other  explanation  which  is  in- 
consistent with  intention  to  acquiesce 
in  the  correctness  of  the  account  ren- 
dered may  be  offered  as  a basis  for 
the  debtor’s  questioning  the  correct- 
ness of  the  original  statement,  wholly 
or  in  part. 


Buyer's  Rights 

There  is  a general  rule  of  law,  well 
established  by  court  decisions  through- 
out the  country,  that  a buyer  cannot 
accept  part  of  a shipment  and  reject 
the  remainder.  He  must  accept  or  re- 
ject the  shipment  as  a whole,  assuming 
that  it  was  made  under  a single  con- 
tract. 

But  in  an  interesting  decision  (Na- 
tional Novelty  Imports  Co.  vs.  Bowen 
& Fine,  108  Southeastern  Reporter, 
473)  the  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals 
holds  that  where  goods  are  found  on 
their  arrival  to  be  materially  differ- 
ent from  those  contracted  for,  and  the 
buyer,  immediately  on  discovering 
that  fact,  cancels  his  purchase,  he  is 
entitled  to  retain  enough  of  the  goods 
to  reimburse  himself  on  account  of 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


freight  charges  paid  before  discover- 
ing the  non-conformity  of  the  ship- 
ment to  the  contract. 


Interfering  u>ith  a Contract 

The  following  important  decision, 
recently  handed  down  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Delaware 
district,  is  broad  enough  to  protect 
business  contracts  of  all  kinds: 

“A  person  who  induces  a party  to 
a contract  to  break  it,  intending 
thereby  to  injure  another  person,  or 
to  get  a benefit  for  himself,  commits 
an  actionable  wrong,  unless  there  is 
sufficient  justification  for  the  interfer- 
ence. 

“If  such  interference  would  result 
in  irreparable  injury,  the  courts  will 
take  jurisdiction,  and  by  means  of  in- 
junction protect  a party  to  the  con- 
tract from  malicious  interference  with 
the  contract  relations  by  third  per- 
sons— provided,  of  course,  that  such 
contract  is  not  in  violation  of  law  or 
contrary  to  public  policy.” 


Changes  of  Personnel  with  De- 
voe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Devoe  & Raynolds  Cc., 
Inc.,  Elliott  S.  Phillips  was  elected  a 
vice  president  of  the  company. 

The  company’s  business  is  now  di- 
vided into  two  divisions,  Eastern  and 
Western.  In  the  Eastern  Division, 
Elliott  S.  Phillips  has  been  appointed 
general  manager,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York.  In  the  Western  Division, 
Clarence  A.  Campbell,  who  is  also  a 
vice  president  of  the  company,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Both  these  general  managers  will  be 
accountable  to  and  under  the  sole  di- 
rection of  the  president. 


Dutch  Boy  Painter  Magazine 

The  March  cover  of  the  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  magazine  is  a reproduction  of 
the  original  canvas,  by  Artist  L.  C. 
Earle,  of  the  famous  Dutch  Boy  Paint- 
er himself.  This  painting  now  hangs 
in  the  room  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Lead  Co.  An  article 
in  the  magazine  relates  how  this  na- 
tionally known  character  came  to  be 
made  the  trade  mark  for  the  National 
Lead  Co.  product. 

Another  article  by  Advertising  Man- 
ager O.  C.  Harn,  entitled  “Which 
Salesman  Would  You  Keep?”  embodies 
both  a logical  argument  on  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  the  economical  and  the 
free  spending  salesman,  and  a direct 
application  of  this  argument  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  goods  stocked  by  the  re- 
tail dealer.  If  you  have  not  already 
gotten  your  copy  of  the  March  num- 
ber, drop  a postal  card  to  the  National 
Lead  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York. 


Old  Lady  (to  newsboy) — You  don’t 
chew  tobacco,  do  you,  little  boy? 

Newsie — No,  mum,  but  I kin  give 
yer  a cigarette. 
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Paint  as  Aid  to  Proper  Acoustic  Conditions 

HENRY  GARDNER  and  WILLIAM  DOWNIE 


( Paper  presented  before  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Feb.  7-10,  1922.) 

qpHE  LIGHT  REFLECTING  value 
of  paint  constitutes  a physical 
property  that  is  now  well  understood 
and  utilized  by  the  decorator.  Light 
waves  that  impinge  upon  surfaces 
coated  with  light  colored  paints  are 
reflected  many  times.  Light  waves  im- 
pinging upon  dark  colored  surfaces  are 
absorbed.  In  an  analogous  fashion, 
paint  may  have  an  important  part  to 
play  in  the  absorption  or  transmission 
of  sound  waves. 

A study  of  this  subject  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  decorator  having  in  view 
the  improvement  of  the  acoustics  of  an 
auditorium,  or  even  in  the  decoration 
of  the  rooms  in  schools,  offices,  or  fac- 
tories. There  is  suggested  to  him 
herein  certain  types  of  finishes  that 
will  prove  of  value  in  many  cases.  In 
order,  however,  that  he  may  have  a 
fairly  good  understanding  of  at  least 
the  principles  of  acoustics,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  outline  the  more  im- 
portant underlying  principles  of  this 
interesting  branch  of  physics. 

Acoustics  may  be  defined  as  the 
science  of  sound  and  hearing:  sound, 
because  it  is  sound  that  causes  the  im- 
pulse which  conveys  an  impression  of 
one  kind  or  another  upon  the  brain; 
and  hearing,  because  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  this  sense  the  impulse  is 
conveyed  to  the  inner  sensibilities. 

Realizing  these  fundamental  facts, 
we  may  safely  compare  practical  ar- 
chitectural acoustics  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  After  the  assimilation  of 
the  fundamentals,  the  person  applying 
these  fundamentals  must  know  how  to 
vary  the  treatment  and  apply  different 
methods  to  accomplish  different  ends 
in  different  cases.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  must  be  the  possessor  of  a stock  of 
isolated  facts  which  may  be  used  when 
drastic  measures  are  required  in  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Many  builders  of  auditoriums, 
churches  and  theaters  have  said  that 
the  architect  must  proceed  according 
to  instinct,  and  then  take  remedial 
steps  to  rectify  any  discrepancies 
which  may  have  occurred.  While  this 
is  partly  true,  the  principles  of  acous- 
tics have  been  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  only  obstacle  to  pre- 
cise determination  of  the  effect  of  de- 
sign is  lack  of  numerical  data  on  the 
sound  absorbing  properties  of  different 
materials. 

In  studying  sound,  there  are  several 
propositions  which,  although  seeming- 
ly patent  and  evident  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, will  be  seen  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  if  a thorough  and  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  had.  Of  course,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  a paper  of  this  length 
can  only  hope  to  touch  the  high  lights 
of  a subject  so  vast  in  its  scope  as  this 
one.  so  all  efforts  here  will  be  direct- 
ed toward  a simple  statement  of  these 


propositions  and  toward  showing,  if 
possible,  their  relation  to  the  subject 
at  hand. 

Some  Evident  Propositions 

To  proceed,  the  first  proposition  is  as 
follows:  Sound  originates  in  some 

movement  of  the  body  from  which  it 
emanates,  and  becomes  audible  only 
when  some  conductor  exists  which  con- 
veys the  motion  of  the  sounding  body 
to  the  ear.  It  is  caused  by  rapid  vi- 
brations of  the  molecules  of  a body 
when  they  are  disturbed  by  a shock. 
Thus  we  see  that  sound  accompanies 
all  motion.  A book  cannot  drop  to  the 
floor,  a bullet  cannot  fly  through  the 
air,  or  one  cannot  so  much  as  rub  one’s 
fingers  together  without  some  sound 
resulting  from  the  motion  involved. 

The  difference  in  the  audibility  is  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  actual  im- 
pulse. Thus  in  firing  a cannon,  the  ac- 
tual impulse  of  the  resulting  sound 
wave  against  the  ear  is  considerable, 
and  we  say  that  the  “noise”  is  loud.  Or 
we  may  hear  the  distant  melody  of  a 
musical  instrument  and  say  that  the 
“sound”  is  soft.  So,  after  all,  hearing 
is  simply  a refined  sense  of  touch. 
When  we  can  feel  the  impact  of  a 
sound  wave  against  the  ear  drum,  we 
say  we  are  hearing  something. 

The  point  just  made  may  be  easily 
illustrated  by  reference  to  an  old  ex- 
periment often  made  in  classrooms 
when  the  instructor  rigged  up  an  elec- 
tric bell  in  a jar  connected  to  an  in- 
verted air  pump.  As  the  air  was  grad- 
ually exhausted,  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  became  fainter  and  fainter  until 
finally,  when  a vacuum  or  a near- 
vacuum was  created,  the  sound  was 
inaudible.  This  experiment  illustrates 
the  reason  why  sounds  are  less  audible 
in  the  rarified  atmosphere  of  high  al- 
titudes, and  points  out  that  sound  must 
have  a conductor  to  be  heard. 

The  next  proposition  we  have  to  con- 
sider is:  Sounds  differ  in  the  proper- 
ties of  quality  or  tone,  loudness  and 
intensity,  volume,  pitch  and  distinct- 
ness. They  also  vary  in  their  nature 
as  they  take  the  form  of  noise,  music 
or  speech.  The  only  one  of  these  that 
we  are  concerned  with  is  loudness,  and 
we  must  remember  that  loudness  is  di- 
rectly modified  by  the  distance  the 
sound  travels  and  by  the  obstacles  en- 
countered en  route  to  the  listener. 
Sound  is  well  conveyed  by  the  atmos- 
phere, but  almost  all  bodies  transmit 
it  to  some  degree.  Solids  and  liquids 
are  capable  of  propagating  sound  more 
readily  than  air  or  similar  elastic 
liquids. 

For  instance,  sound  is  transmitted 
1,125  feet  per  second  by  the  air.  Water 
transmits  sound  four  times  as  fast  as 
the  air,  while  iron  transmits  sound  fif- 
teen times  as  fast.  We  all  know  the 
rapidity  with  which  a tap  on  a radia- 
tor pipe  may  be  heard  for  several 
stories  up  or  down.  Those  soft  media, 
such  as  felt  or  cork  are  least  fitted  to 
convey  the  unimpaired  impression  of  a 
sudden  rapid  movement.  Hard  solids, 
such  as  steel  and  glass,  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  best  reflectors  of  sound. 

The  next  proposition  we  must  con- 
sider is  as  follows:  Sound  waves  tra- 


Mahe 1922  the  Greatest  Runt  and  Vhrnish  year 

05  the  first  step  toward  gy doubling  the  industry  by  1916 


verse  the  air  at  a uniform  speed,  but 
with  constantly  decreasing  strength. 
They  follow  a straight  course,  but  their 
course  is  liable  to  become  changed  by 
the  obstacles  they  meet.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  reflection,  deflection,  conduction 
or  absorption.  As  an  illustration,  con- 
sider several  billiard  balls  placed  in 
a straight  line.  Upon  striking  the  first 
one,  it  will  be  seen  to  strike  the  next, 
and  it,  in  turn,  the  next,  until  finally 
the  strength  of  the  impact  is  lost  and 
they  will  all  remain  stationary.  If 
something  were  in  the  way  of  one  of 
these  billiard  balls,  its  full  force  would 
not  strike  the  next  ball,  or  perhaps  the 
next  one  would  receive  absolutely  none 
of  the  strength  of  the  original  push. 
So  it  is  with  sound,  and  this  illustra- 
ton  shows  that  if  the  area  over  which 
a sound  wave  is  permitted  to  spread  is 
restricted,  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
will  be  so  much  the  greater  at  a given 
distance. 

The  substance  which  will  least  re- 
flect the  motion  of  a hard  body  will 
most  thoroughly  absorb  sound  also, 
and  by  destroying  the  undulations  will 
prevent  its  further  propagation.  For 
instance,  if  a golf  ball  is  dropped  on  a 
concrete  walk,  it  will  bound  up  to  a 
much  greater  height  than  when  dropped 
on  a felt  mat.  Similarly,  the  sound  of 
a voice  in  a concrete  building  is  much 
louder  than  in  a building  lined  with 
felt. 

The  laws  of  reflection  are  analogous 
in  many  instances  with  both  light  and 
sound.  A ray  of  light  when  striking  a 
polished  white  tile  is  not  much  dimmed 
or  altered.  The  same  is  true  with  a 
sound.  Thus  when  light  falls  upon  the 
walls  of  a very  rough  painted  surface, 
less  is  thrown  back.  Sound  waves  are 
also  absorbed  by  such  a surface. 

Aids  and  Obstacles 

These  preliminary  facts  having  been 
brought  this  far,  we  are  ready  to  dis- 
cuss the  obstacles  and  auxiliaries 
which  may  present  themselves  in  an 
auditorium  in  which  the  acoustics  need 
improvement.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
normal  diffusion  of  sound  takes  place 
in  the  open  air  on  a windless  day.  An 
auditorium  is  necessarily  different 
from  the  open  air,  and  so  the  only 
general  advice  that  can  be  given  is  to 
avoid  the  more  evident  and  known  im- 
pediments and  pitfalls.  In  enumerat- 
ing these  impediments  and  in  guard- 
ing against  them,  certain  considera- 
tions should  be  remembered. 

Sound  is  swallowed  up  easily  by 
large  unoccupied  spaces  and  by  all  soft, 
dull  painted  surfaces  within  reach. 
The  audience  in  any  room  absorbs 
much  sound  by  the  soft,  uneven,  unre- 
flecting surfaces  which  they  present. 
Similarly,  all  curtains,  hangings  and 
carpets  deaden  and  absorb  much  sound. 
This  property  is  of  much  value.  When 
there  is  too  much  reverberation  in  any 
room,  the  judicious  presentation  of  a 
soft  painted,  absorbing  surface  may 
correct  it.  The  British  Museum  Read- 
ing Room  is  said  to  be  a fine  example 
in  this  respect.  In  this  room,  the  re- 
verberation was  excessive  and  so  the 
bare  floors  were  covered  with  cork 
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A Varnish  that  will  stand  this  test 

is  a sure  builder  of  business! 


After  the  fire,  when  Mr.  D 

S.  C * of  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich., went  into  his  office  in  the 
Ashton  Building,  he  found  every- 
thing in  chaos. 

Though  the  fire  itself  did  little 
damage,  the  water  and  chemical 
extinguishers  had  left  havoc  in 
their  path.  He  found  all  but  one 
piece  of  furniture  dulled  and 
blistered  — all  but  one,  marked 


by  white  splotches.  The  single 
exception  was  his  desk.  For  his 
desk  alone  had  been  varnished  with 
V alspar. 

No  varnish  but  Valspar  can  with- 
stand such  tests — no  other  varnish 
can  give  equal  service  and  satis- 
faction. Painters  and  dealers 
everywhere  know  that  Valspar  is 
a builder  of  good  will,  and  of 
high  class  trade. 

*Name  furnished  on  request 


VALENTINE’S 

LSFAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  & COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 
ESTABLISHED  1832 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Toronto 
London  Paris  Amsterdam 
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composition  and  the  chairs  and  tables 
covered  with  leather.  Thus  two  bene- 
fits were  gained.  All  the  surfaces  near- 
by were  of  relatively  good  sound  ab- 
sorbing materials,  and  the  obnoxious 
reverberation  was  done  away  with. 

Foremost  authorities  on  acoustics  in 
the  United  States  are  agreed  upon  the 
fact  that  the  texture  of  any  material 
will  largely  determine  the  degree  to 
which  defective  acoustics  develop  in 
auditoriums.  The  following  extracts 
are  quoted  from  Prof.  F.  R.  Watson’s 
book,  entitled  “Acoustics  of  Audito- 
riums.” 

“Though  the  reflection  of  sound  has 
the  advantage  of  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions for  loudness,  it  introduces  at  the 
same  time  possibilities  for  setting  up 
defective  acoustics.  For  instance, 
when  the  walls  of  the  room  are  hard 
and  smooth,  very  little  energy  is  lost 
at  each  impact  of  the  sound,  and 
many  reflections  take  place  before  it 
finally  dies  out.  This  slow  decadence 
of  the  sound,  or  reverberation  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  most  common  defect  in 
auditoriums. 

“If  a speaker  talks  in  such  a hall, 
the  auditors  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing. Each  sound  instead  of  dying 
out  quickly,  persists  for  some  time,  so 
that  the  succeeding  words  blend  with 
their  predecessors  and  set  up  a mix- 
ture of  sounds  which  produces  confu- 
sion. The  cure  for  the  trouble  is 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of 
materials  such  as  carpets,  tapestries 
and  the  like,  which  act  as  absorbers  of 
sound  and  reduce  the  time  of  rever- 
beration.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  re- 
verberation. This  condition  may  be 
due  to  the  defective  proportions  of  a 
building,  the  conduction  of  sound  along 
the  walls,  or  to  spaces  above  the  ceil- 
ings, below  the  floors  or  beyond  the 
walls.  Sometimes  the  general  tone  of 
a room  is  such  that  it  is  desirable  to 
increase  the  reverberation.  In  such 
cases,  smooth,  unbroken,  high  plas- 
tered walls  and  plastered  ceilings, 
somewhat  square  and  of  lofty  propor- 
tions, tend  to  give  the  desired  effect. 
Hard  gypsum  plaster,  for  instance, 
might  be  advisable  in  such  cases,  al- 
though it  is  not  as  satisfactory  as -the 
softer  and  more  porous  hydrated  lime 
plaster  for  places  where  sound  absorp- 
tion is  desired. 

This  is  illustrated  by  another  ab- 
stract from  Professor  Watson’s  book, 
as  follows: 

“Another  suggestion  often  made  is 
for  architects  to  model  auditoriums 
after  those  already  built,  that  have 
good  acoustical  properties.  It  does  not 
follow  that  halls  so  modeled  will  be 
successful,  since  the  materials  used  in 
construction  are  not  the  same  year 
after  year.  For  instance,  a few  years 
ago  it  was  the  usual  custom  to  put 
lime  plaster  on  wooden  lath;  now  it  is 
frequently  the  practice  to  put  gypsum 
plaster  on  metal  lath,  which  forms  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  a surface. 
This  latter  arrangement  makes  hard, 
non-porous  walls  which  absorb  but 
little  sound  and  thus  aggravate  the  re- 
verberation. 

“When  a sound  wave  impinges  on  a 
slab  which  is  permeated  by  a large 
number  of  very  minute  channels,  part 
of  the  energy  is  lost,  so  far  as  the 
sound  is  concerned,  by  dissipation 
within  these  channels  in  the  way  just 
explained.  The  interstices  in  hangings 


and  carpets  act  in  a similar  manner, 
and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  the  effect 
of  such  appliances  in  deadening  echoes 
in  a room  is  to  be  ascribed,  a certain 
proportion  of  the  energy  being  lost  at 
each  reflection.” 

Horv  Sound  is  Absorbed 

As  before  stated,  sound  is  a form  of 
energy.  Energy  cannot  be  destroyed, 
but  may  be  transformed.  A hard  sur- 
face reflects  and  transmits  sound  at 
each  impact.  A panel  or  a painted 
surface  containing  a sufficient  number 
of  fine  pores  may  produce  a different 
action.  The  sound  passing  through 
these  pores  is  absorbed  and  converted 
into  heat.  Thus  is  sound  absorbed. 

The  dissipation  of  sound  through  the 
formation  of  heat  may  actually  take 
place  when  sound  strikes  porous  sur- 
faces. This  would  indicate  that  paints 
having  a high  volatile  content,  which 
will  cause  the  formation  of  minute 
pores  in  the  film,  would  be  well  suited 
for  this  purpose.  This  would  suggest 
a flat  wall  paint.  In  many  instances, 
however,  such  as  in  factories,  it  may 
be  desirable  and  highly  advisable  to 
use  a gloss  or  egg-shell  finish.  In  such 
cases  undercoats  may  be  built  up  with 
flat  finish. 

It  would  appear  to  the  writer  that 
in  factories  in  which  many  machines 
are  operated,  such  as  spinning  mills,  a 
great  reduction  of  noise  would  result 
from  the  use  of  any  one  of  the  three 
finishes  mentioned.  (Gloss,  Eggshell 
or  Flat.)  Such  factories  would  be 
quiet  as  compared  to  those  in  which 
the  walls  are  left  unpainted.  The  fre- 
quent use  of  paint  in  such  factories 
would  be  indicated,  in  order  that  a 
thick,  sound  absorbing  film  might  be 
built  up.  Cork,  sand  or  sponge  effects 
are  not  essential  where  thick  films  are 
contemplated. 

If  a room  is  “dead,”  add  metal  fix- 
tures just  enough  to  tune  up  the  sound. 
Hardness  of  surface  aids  in  making 
rooms  noisy,  and  this  is  always  likely 
to  occur  where  smooth,  hard  wall  and 
ceiling  linings  are  employed,  as  is  the 
case  in  what  is  known  as  the  whisper- 
ing gallery  at  St.  Paul’s.  If  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  this  gallery  were  given 
several  coats  of  paint,  it  would  proba- 
bly lose  its  place  in  the  Old  World  as 
a mecca  for  Cook’s  tourists. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Swan 
that  in  offices,  typewriters,  adding  ma- 
chines and  other  office  equipment,  to- 
gether with  conversation  and  street 
noises,  produce  a condition  that  is 
fatal  to  proper  mental  concentration 
for  the  carrying  out  of  good  work. 
Fatigue  of  the  nerves  is  apparently 
brought  about,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  workers  is  greatly  lessened.  This 
doubtless  means  loss  of  production 
just  as  surely  as  does  poor  lighting 
or  working  in  gloomy,  unpainted 
rooms. 

One  manufacturer  has  overcome  this 
through  the  use  of  a system  of  so- 
called  acoustical  correction,  which, 
briefly  stated,  consists  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a special  non-inflammable,  ver- 
min-proof felt  having  very  high  sound 
absorption  properties.  Over  this  is 
usually  applied  a special  fabric  or 
membrane  susceptible  of  decoration 
with  a special  paint.  It  is  understood 
that  good  results  are  obtained  through 
the  use  of  such  treatment. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Swan’s  work  are 
as  follows: 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^^^ 


“It  is  remarkable  that  in  no  other 
field  of  technical  knowledge  have  an- 
tiquated ideas  yielded  so  slowly  to  oft- 
repeated  experience.  At  last,  however, 
through  the  results  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, the  useless  stringing  of  wires 
is  being  discontinued,  while  the  sound- 
ing-board, moderately  useful  at  times, 
is  not  now  considered  a universal  pan- 
acea, and  simple  ratio  between  length, 
breadth  and  height  is  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  an  adequate  basis  for  acous- 
tical design. 

“The  phenomena  influencing  the 
acoustics  of  an  auditorium  may  be 
classified  under  the  heads  of  reverber- 
ation, echo,  resonance,  and  interfer- 
ence, and  these  must  be  studied  with 
regard  to  their  effects  upon  the  dis- 
tinctness and  loudness  of  speech,  and 
the  tonal  quality  of  music.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  they  are  not  entirely  inde- 
pendent one  of  another;  nor  are  they 
wholly  unmitigated  evils  in  them- 
selves, their  presence  to  a limited  ex- 
tent often  being  necessary  and  desir- 
able if  not  carried  to  an  extreme.  The 
essential  factors  which  influence  and 
control  them  are  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  chamber,  the  contour  of  the  inte- 
rior surfaces,  the  nature  of  the  con- 
struction and  finish,  the  amount  and 
kind  of  furnishing  and  the  number  of 
persons  present,  in  so  far  as  these  fac- 
tors affect  the  reflection,  diffraction, 
and  absorption  of  sound.  Refraction, 
caused  by  currents  of  air  of  different 
densities  arising  from  the  ^eating  and 
ventilating,  may  conceivably  become  a 
factor,  but  has  been  shown  to  be  negli- 
gible under  almost  all  circumstances.” 

Banishing  the  Echo 

The  echo  is  the  final  obstacle  which 
takes  our  interest.  Echo  is  simply 
the  repetition  of  a sound,  caused  by  its 
reflection  from  some  obstructing  sur- 
face. Successive  repetitions  of  the 
sound  are  termed  multiple  echoes.  It 
is  the  simplest  and  best  understood  of 
acoustical  phenomena,  and  may  often 
be  corrected.  The  echo  is  not  always 
a menace,  since,  as  a general  rule, 
rooms  are  so  small  that  the  echoes 
blend  with  direct  sound.  It  is  most 
often  found  to  result  from  a high  ceil- 
ing or  dome.  When  echo  results  from 
too  high  a ceiling,  little  may  be  done 
except  to  separate  the  ceiling  from 
the  floor  (which  is  often  undesirable). 
When  echo  results  from  the  wall,  to 
cure  such  echo  two  methods  may  be 
considered.  One  method  consists  in 
changing  the  form  of  the  walls  so  that 
the  reflected  sound  no  longer  sets  up 
the  echo;  that  is,  change  the  angle  of 
the  wall  so  that  the  strong  reflecting 
wave  is  broken  up  and  the  sound  scat- 
tered. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to 
point  out  that  curved  walls  localize 
sounds,  the  waves  being  directed  to 
one  point.  This  method,  however,  is 
drastic,  as  the  change  in  the  wall 
might  do  violence  to  the  architectural 
design.  The  second  method  is  to  make 
the  reflecting  wall  a good  absorber,  so 
that  the  sound  is  swallowed  up  and 
little  or  none  reflected.  Painting  the 
wall  accomplishes  this.  It  also  fits  in 
with  the  architectural  features.  It  is 
less  expensive  than  the  other  methods 
and  can  be  easily  done. 

The  paint,  however,  to  have  the 
greatest  sound  absorbing  factor  should 
have  the  qualities  of  porosity  and  flex- 
ibility. This  means  porosity  of  the 
mass  and  flexibility  of  the  mass  as  a 
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The  Cross  and  Circle  Printed  in  Red 

The  cross  and  circle  printed  in  red  as  it  appears  on  each  five- 
pound  package  of  genuine  Alabastine  is  an  assurance  to  the 
public  of  beautiful,  durable,  sanitary  and  inexpensive  walls. 


Instead  of  Kalsomine  or  Wall  Paper 

Public  confidence  in  this  standardized  nationally  advertised  wall 
color  is  a promise  of  quicker  turn-over  and  larger  profits  to  the 
dealer.  It  means  easier  and  more  satisfactory  work  for  the  deco- 
rator, hence  larger  earnings,  and  it  gives  the  home  owner  the  privi- 
lege of  selecting  with  accuracy  the  color  tones  of  his  walls,  of 
matching  or  harmonizing  with  the  predominating  color  in  rugs 
and  draperies. 


Write  for  Samples  of  the  Alabastine — 

Opaline — Process 

Let  us  send  you  samples  of  this  new  and  beautiful  method  of  in- 
terior decoration  which  gives  a soft,  beautiful  blending  of  three 
harmonious  colors — a tiffanized  wall  treatment  enthusiastically  ac- 
cepted everywhere  as  the  latest  and  best  improvement  in  modern 
decorating.  Nothing  different  to  buy  or  sell,  just  Alabastine  applied 
in  a new  way.  Send  for  full  details. 

ALABASTINE  COMPANY 

617  Grandville  Road,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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whole,  consequently  thickness  is  a very 
important  requisite.  High  plasticity  is 
desirable  for  certain  finishes.  Several 
successive  coats  of  paint  may  be  ap- 
plied, or  one  heavy  coat  with  the  spe- 
cial sand,  cork  or  sponge  treatment. 

In  order  to  get  at  least  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  sound  absorbing  proper- 
ties of  paint,  a series  of  tests  was  made 
by  one  of  the  writers,  using  a specially 
constructed  cylinder  three  feet  long 
and  one  foot  in  diameter,  placed  hori- 
zontally on  a wooden  base.  In  the 
center  of  the  cylinder  a watch  was  sus- 
pended. The  observer  then  stood  with 
one  ear  at  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder, 
and  slowly  moved  away.  The  point  at 
which  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  tick 
of  the  watch  was  marked.  The  cylin- 
der was  then  lined  with  coatings  such 
as  are  depicted  in  the  front  part  of  this 
paper.  The  results  are  given  below  as 
the  averages  of  several  readings  by 
four  observers. 

Greatest  Distances  from  End  of  the 
Cylinder  at  Which  Tick  of  a Watch 
Can  he  Heard 

Metal  wall 40  inches 

Metal  wall  with  sand  finish 

paint  19  inches 

Metal  wall  with  sponge  fin- 
ish paint 18  inches 

Metal  wall  with  cork  finish 

paint  14  inches 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  re- 
sults that  all  of  the  finishes  reduced 
the  carrying  properties  of  the  sound 
over  50  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
sound  absorbed  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  paint,  the 
roughness  of  surface,  porosity,  and 
other  similar  data. 

Instances  of  Paint  Cure 
A church  building  that  has  recently 
come  under  our  observation  is  a Greek 
classic  type  of  architecture,  briefly  de- 
scribed as  four  hemispherical  arches 
set  at  right  angles,  topped  with  a dome 
over  these  arches  used  as  supports. 
When  the  auditorium  was  completed, 
its  acoustical  properties  proved  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory.  A reverberation 
or  undue  prolongation  of  the  sound  ex- 
isted, and,  in  addition,  because  of  the 
large  size  of  the  room,  and  form  and 
position  of  the  walls  and  dome,  echoes 
were  set  up.  If  an  observer  stood  on 
the  platform  and  clapped  his  hands,  a 
veritable  chaos  of  sound  resulted. 
Echoes  were  heard  from  every  direc- 
tion, and  reverberations  continued  for 
a number  of  seconds  before  all  was  still 
again.  Speakers  found  their  utter- 
ances thrown  back  at  them,  and  audi- 
tors all  over  the  house  experienced  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  what  was  said. 
After  the  decoration  of  the  auditorium 
with  a soft  lithopone  flat  wall  paint, 
it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  acoustics  had  been  very  materially 
improved. 

Another  instance  where  we  have 
been  privileged  to  see  the  effect  of 
paint  was  in  the  dining  hall  of  a large 
Eastern  country  club  having  a high 
arched  ceiling.  A perfect  babel  of 
voices  prevented  conversation  during 
the  dinner  hour.  The  ceiling  and  walls 
were  given  two  additional  coats  of 
paint,  and  stippled.  Marked  improve- 
ment was  noted. 

When  the  surface  of  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  a certain  auditorium  where 
the  reverberation  was  excessive  were 
changed  from  a smooth  plaster  to  a 


rough  plaster  surface  created  by  the 
circular  motion  of  a barbed  trowel, 
and  then  painted  and  stippled,  the  re- 
verberations were  materially  reduced. 

That  the  application  of  any  type  of 
interior  paint  will  greatly  lessen  re- 
verberation, there  can  be  no  doubt. 
To  date,  there  is  apparently  but  little 
information  regarding  the  sound  trans- 
mitting properties  of  various  paints. 
Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  design- 
ing a protective  coating  having  high 
sound  absorbing  properties,  for  use  on 
acoustical  wall  felt,  has  been  early  rec- 
ognized by  at  least  one  paint  technolo- 
gist, whose  ideas  were  summed  up  in 
U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,341,704,  one  claim  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

“2.  The  herein  described  composition 
of  matter  and  article  of  manufacture 
for  deadening  sound,  consisting  of  125 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  magnesium  and 
100  gallons  of  vehicle  which  consists  of 
volatile  mineral  spirits  and  rubber  in 
substantially  the  proportions  of  forty- 
seven  gallons  of  the  spirits  to  eleven 
pounds  of  the  rubber.” 

In  the  specification  much  interesting 
matter  is  given  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  such  a coating  when  applied  to  vari- 
ous surfaces,  and  especially  to  those 
types  of  fabrics  or  membranes  used 
over  sound-absorbing  felt. 

The  value  of  auxiliaries  to  acoustics, 
especially  the  subtler  ones,  such  as 
paint,  are  often  underrated,  since  the 
benefits  they  produce  are  less  self-evi- 
dent than  the  injuries  resulting  from 
great  defects.  If  an  auditorium  is  free 
from  echo,  the  architect  is  apt  to  for- 
get to  inquire  whether  music  sounds 
pleasant  or  speakers  feel  at  ease.  The 
architect  who  wishes  to  accomplish 
most,  should  remember  that  it  is 
within  his  power  to  determine,  by  the 
aid  of  acoustical  paint,  whether  his 
rooms  shall  be  good  or  bad  music 
rooms,  and  whether  his  churches  and 
auditoriums  shall  be  the  joy  or  the 
bane  of  the  speakers  who  use  them. 


Melville  O.  Stone 

Melville  O.  Stone,  of  239  Jefferson 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  died  at  the 
Hartford  Hospital  on  Wednesday, 
March  8.  He  was  a representative  of 
the  firm  of  Henry  Gledhill  of  New 
York,  dealer  in  wallpapers,  and  was 
formerly  manager  for  the  large  and 
prosperous  house  of  Hart-Merriman 
Co.,  and  was  also  its  representative  on 
the  road  for  a number  of  years  with 
great  success. 

Mr.  Stone  was  one  of  the  last  among 
the  well  known  commercial  travelers 
in  the  trade  three  decades  ago,  and  en- 
joyed a large  circle  of  friends.  He  was 
a member  of  St.  John’s  lodge,  F.  and 
A.  M.,  and  a thirty-second  degree 
Mason. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife;  two 
sons,  Howard  M.  Stone  of  Hartford 
and  Melville  O.  Stone,  jr.,  of  Center- 
brook;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Wells  Good- 
rich of  Hartford;  a sister,  Mrs.  Au- 
gusta Ising  of  Danbury;  five  grand- 
children and  three  great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Brush  Hand— Do  you  play  on  the 
piano? 

Spray  Hand— No,  I used  to  years 
ago,  but  my  mother  made  me  stop. 

Brush  Hand — How’s  that? 

Spray  Hand — She  was  afraid  I’d  fall 

off. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest^  Bunt  and  \kmish  year 

U the  first  step  toward  g/doubling  the  industry  by  1916 


Prize  Contest  Judges  at 
Work 

When  Edward  Bok,  formerly  editor 
of  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Artist 
Norman  Rockwell,  and  Ernest  T. 
Trigg  agreed  to  be  judges  of  titles 
submitted  in  the  $1,000  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign in  connection  with  its  calendar, 
they  laid  themselves  open  for  a job  of 
much  magnitude. 

When  the  contest  closed  on  Feb.  1, 
42,472  titles  had  been  registered  as 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  contest. 
These  titles  were  submitted  by  people 
from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  India, 
Japan,  China,  New  Zealand,  Germany, 
Spain,  South  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

A total  of  $1,000  in  prizes  is  to  be 
awarded.  The  prize  winners,  which 
are  now  being  selected  by  the  judges, 
will  be  announced  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  May  13. 


B.  E.  Baxter,  His  Life 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a copy  of  a 
booklet  printed  by  Merchant  Painter 
B.  E.  Baxter,  of  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y., 
the  purpose  of  which  booklet,  as  he 
frankly  avOws,  is  to  bring  first  hand  to 
all  his  friends,  customers  and  pros- 
pective customers  a biography  of  his 
craft  experience  and  business  life. 

Mr.  Baxter  pays  a glowing  tribute  to 
the  advantages  he  has  derived  from 
his  membership  in  the  New  York  State 
Master  Painters  Association,  and  from 
the  careful  perusal  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal trade  magazines  in  the  painting 
field. 


J.  A.  Naud,  P.  & L.  European 
Representative 

J. » A.  Naud,  formerly  representing 
Pratt  & Lambert,  varnish  makers,  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  sailed  in 
March  on  La  Lorraine  to  resume  sales 
work  with  the  company’s  distributing 
agents  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  He  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  Paris  with  Messrs. 
Jeand’heur  & Co.,  20  Rue  de  la  Chaus- 
see  d’Antin. 

While  Pratt  & Lambert  finishes  al- 
ready enjoy  good  patronage  in  those 
countries,  several  of  the  leading  spe- 
cialties are  to  be  featured,  including 
“61”  floor  varnish,  Effecto  auto  finishes, 
Vitralite,  and  fine  automobile  var- 
nishes. 

Because  of  similar  work  last  year  in 
those  countries  and  an  experience  of 
twenty-seven  years  in  the  making  and 
selling  of  finishes  in  Canada,  Mr.  Naud 
is  well  qualified  for  the  work  under- 
taken. 


ONE  FOR  HARD-BOILED  HUBBY 
An  economical  housewife  told  her 
husband  that  she  would  have  to  ask 
him  for  $2  more  a week  on  account  of 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

“I’ll  try  and  give  you  a dollar,”  he 
grumbled.  “That’s  the  best  I can  do. 
You’re  pretty  extravagant!” 

“Me  extravagant!”  the  wife  retorted. 
“Well,  James,  I don’t  see  how  you  can 
call  a woman  extravagant  who  has 
saved  her  wedding  dress  for  over 
thirty  years  on  the  hope  that  she  may 
have  a second  chance.” 
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SAVE  the  surface  and  you  save  all  . . . is  a slogan  that  the  painters  have  adopted  as  express- 

ing a great  truth  in  regard  to  the  saving  of  money  to  the  property  owners  of  the  country.  But 
are  the  painters  as  much  interested  in  the  saving  of  money  as  it  is  represented  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  time  and  labor  in  the  application  of  the  protective  covering  by  means  of  which  the  above  men- 
tioned slogan  is  made  effective?  How  many  of  us  are  very  ready  to  give  good  advice  and  are  correspond- 
ingly slow  to  accept  it  ourselves  ? 

Save  time  and  labor  and  you  save  money  is  a slogan  that  no  contractor  can  afford  to  ignore,  and 
if  you  find  one  who  is  not  interested  in  these  two  items  you  willl  see  a man  that  is  not  rated  as  a first 
class  business  man  and  one  that  is  not  capable  of  conducting  any  large  business  successfully.  He  may 
be  engaged  in  it  for  years,  but  sooner  or  later  his  luck  will  fail  him — and  any  enterprise  that  depends  on 
luck  is  bound  to  fail  in  the  course  of  events.  It  has  been  demonstrated  very  often  that  a strict  obser- 
vance of  this  rule  is  an  insurance  against  losing  the  race  to  your  wide-awake  competitors. 


The  Rlankenhagen  ladder  platforms  are  one  of  the  means 
by  which  you  are  enabled  to  put  the  preceding  slogans  into  prac- 
tice if,  during  the  process  of  saving  the  surface,  you  are  able 
to  cover  one-third  more  surface  by  using  these  platforms.  Don’t 
you  think  that  the  price  of  the  platforms  that  make  this  saving 
possible  is  a very  small  expense  by  comparison?  I am  sure 
that  most  of  the  painters  will  agree  that  the  real  hard  work 
connected  with  the  average  job  of  painting  is  not  so  much  in 
spreading  the  paint  on  the  surface  as  it  is  in  getting  to  the 
place  where  you  are  able  to  reach  the  part  to  be  painted. 

The  Blankenhagen  ladder  platforms  are  constructed  of 
the  strongest  materials  obtainable,  and  are  detachably  secured  to 
the  upper  section  of  any  ordinary  painter’s  ladders.  They  space 
the  top  of  the  ladders  away  from  the  wall,  and  enable  the  work- 
men to  paint  the  entire  surface  of  the  building  between  the 
ladders,  as  the  platforms  are  used  as  supports  for  the  ends  of 
a plank  which  reaches  from  one  to  the  other.  This  makes  the 
ordinary  painter’s  ladders  into  a portable  scaffolding  that  can 
be  dismantled  in  less  than  three  minutes’  time.  If  the  ladders 
are  needed  for  any  purpose  alone,  a couple  of  turns  of  wing 
nuts  provided  for  that  purpose  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  release 
the  platform  from  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

Now  that  the  new  season  is  about  to  start  you  need  this 
set  more  than  you  ever  did  in  the  past.  Work  will  be  scarcer 
and  the  prices  will  be  lower  than  ever,  and  the  men  who  are 
able  to  make  a profit  where  there  was  formerly  a loss  will  reap  the  benefits 
while  the  rest  will  have  a loss  to  sustain.  The  cost  of  these  platforms  is  as 
low  as  they  can  be  bought,  and  the  manufacturers  are  content  to  make  a small 
profit  and  give  the  painters  the  benefit  of  the  low  cost. 

Send  us  your  order  by  return  mail  and  enclose  your  remittance 
Prompt  shipments  are  made  in  all  cases 

Price,  Ten  Dollars  for  Set  of  Two  Platforms 
Price,  Five  Dollars  Each 


THE  BLANKENHAGEN 

LADDER  PLATFORM  CO. 

308  Second  National  Building 

AKRON  - OHIO 
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The  Secretaries’  Forum 

Secretaries  and  Other  Officers  and  Members  of  Master  Painters  Associations 
Are  Invited  to  Send  Contributions  to  This  Department 


Secretary  Dabelstein  Issues  Call  to  New  York 

Painters  for  Action  on  Two  Vital  Matters 

To  the  Members  of  the  New  Yorl, \ State  Association: 

TN  THE  FEBRUARY  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine  a full  detailed 
report  of  the  New  York  State  Convention  appeared,  and  in  the  March 
issue  of  this  Magazine  a full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  International 
Convention  appeared.  Both  of  these  issues  were  delivered  to  you.  The 
reports  of  these  two  conventions  are  full  of  information  regarding  the 
industry,  and  the  new  developments  of  materials  we  use;  also,  many 
suggestions  for  improvements  of  our  association.  If  you  have  not  taken 
ihe  time  to  read  them,  you  should  do  so  immediately;  and  if  you  have 
read  them,  you  should  lose  no  time  in  trying  to  put  them  into  practice  in 
your  home  locality. 

Call  No.  1 — New  York  Slogan:  “ Five  Hundred  Members  b\)  1923.” 

You  will  find  this  in  the  February  issue,  and  it  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  members.  Reports  so  far  are  that 
Rochester,  during  a recent  bowling  match  with  Buffalo,  stated  they  would 
double  their  membership  in  1922.  Buffalo  came  right  back,  and  said  they 
could  not  allow  this,  but  would  be  compelled  to  triple  their  membership 
during  1922. 

I say,  more  power  to  both  associations!  And  if  bowling  will  do  it,  I 
will  suggest  at  the  next  Executive  Board  Meeting  that  bowling  be  added 
as  part  of  our  program. 

You  are  especially  to  take  note  of  the  territory  assigned  to  each  lo- 
cality, as  published  in  the  Magazine.  If  you  have  lost  your  Magazine, 
write  me  and  I will  send  you  another,  as  I have  a small  supply  on  hand. 

Call  No.  2 — Vocational  Training 

Both  issues  are  full  of  this  important  subject.  Read  them  and  develop 
the  suggestions  offered.  Vocational  Training,  properly  developed,  will 
solve  all  questions  of  where  the  future  mechanic  will  come  from,  and 
open  up  avenues  of  learning  to  the  youth  which  heretofore  have  been 
denied  him. 

These  two  are  the  topics  of  the  day,  so  do  not  neglect  them.  Bring 
them  up  at  your  regular  meetings.  Get  together,  and  make  this  the  year 
that  cannot  be  surpassed.  Should  you  want  help  in  organizing,  remem- 
ber we  have  the  services  of  our  Vice  President  and  General  Organizer, 
George  Whigelt,  who  is  always  at  your  command.  Keep  him  busy,  as 
George  is  no  lazy  boy. 

The  Midsummer  Executive  Board  Meeting  is  only  a few  months  off, 
and  to  have  a good  report  by  that  time  means  that  it  is  up  to  every  mem- 
ber to  make  good  his  convention  resolutions  and  keep  active.  The  en- 
thusiastic spirit  that  seems  to  get  hold  of  us  at  the  conventions  should 
not  die  when  we  close  the  doors  of  the  convention  hall  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. In  other  words,  do  not  let  activities  lag  between  the  adjournment 
of  one  convention  and  the  opening  of  another. 

Yours  for  the  greatest  year  in  the  progress  of  the  New  York  State 
Association. 

CARL  H.  DABELSTEIN,  Secretary. 

1 


Orange,  N.  J.,  Association 
Holds  Open  Meeting 

Sec.  P.  J.  VANDERMEYDEN 

An  open  meeting  of  our  association 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Frank 
Mittelsdorf  at  8 P.  M.,  on  March  8. 
Seventeen  members  were  present,  be- 
sides four  guests:  two  non-members, 
and  President  Bell  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association  and  Past  President 
Henry  Schoonmaker,  both  of  Paterson. 

A communication  was  read  from 
the  Allied  Mutuals  Liability  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  City,  offering  to 
send  a representative  to  address  the 
members  on  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion insurance  and  how  to  reduce  its 
cost  to  a minimum.  The  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  send  a letter  of  ap-' 
proval. 

The  matter  of  apprenticeship  was 
taken  up,  and  after  discussion  was  re- 
ferred to  a special  committee. 

Mr.  Christiansen,  reporting  for  the 
Conference  Committee  of  the  Orange 
association,  stated  that  an  agreement 
had  been  drawn  up  for  submittal  to 
the  journeymen’s  union.  The  agree- 
ment was  then  read,  and  after  a 
lengthy  discussion  adopted. 

The  main  points  under  negotiation 
are  as  follows:  that  all  disputes  arising 
between  employers  and  employees  be 
referred  to  arbitration;  that  the 
method  of  payment  for  paperhangers, 
whether  piece  or  time  work,  be  left 
optional  with  the  employer;  that  piece 
payment  for  this  class  of  work  revert 
to  the  price  list  of  1919,  a reduction  of 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  present  wage. 

A motion  offered  by  Charles  Coons 
that  the  day  charges  to  customers  be 
reduced  10  cents  an  hour,  to  $1.40,  was 
carried,  after  a warm  debate.  The 
purpose  of  this  reduction  is  to  stimu- 
late business,  and  a committee  was 
appointed  to  publish  this  news  in  the 
local  papers. 

President  Bell  was  called  on,  and 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  organization. 
Mr.  Schoonmaker  also  told  of  the  in- 
terest he  maintains  in  the  painting 
business,  although  he  has  retired  from 
active  work  in  the  craft. 

Secretary  Christiansen  of  the  State 
association,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
recent  International  convention  at 
Kansas  City,  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  had  been  ex- 
tended to  our  guests,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed at  11  P.  M. 


Shoe  Dealer  (Hiring  a Clerk) — Sup- 
pose a lady  customer  were  to  remark, 
while  vou  were  trying  to  fit  her,  “Don’t 
you  think  one  of  my  feet  is  bigger  than 
the  other?”  what  would  you  say? 

I should  say,  “On  the  contrary, 
madam,  one  is  smaller  than  the  other. 

The  job  is  yours. 


Strike  in  Cleveland,  O. 

Secretary  CONRAD  KRAUSE 
We  are  at  the  present  time  expe- 
riencing our  periodical  strike  in 
Cleveland.  The  men  in  all  building 
trades  are  out.  The  Building  Trades 
Council  has  withdrawn  its  members  on 
the  Conciliation  Board,  and  it  be- 
hooves the  Employers’  Association  to 
adopt  some  plan  to  counteract  this 
movement. 

It  seems  that  the  unions  are  influ- 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


enced  by  a few  radical  leaders,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  over- 
come this  power  and  put  an  end  to 
the  annual  strife  in  our  city. 

The  newspapers  are  partly  to  blame, 
in  printing  the  glowing  predictions 
of  the  building  boom,  in  their  estima- 
tion. This  boom  represents  plans  for 
several  mercantile  and  public  struc- 
tures; but  business  in  general  is  bad, 
and  we  cannot  see  how  the  average 
house  owner  can  have  much  painting 
done  when  he  is  not  receiving  his 
regular  income. 
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Styles  for  Every  Room 
in  the  House 


SANJTAS 


Brand 

REG. US.  PAT  OFFICE 


mm 

iiftiHPjlyiKi* 
ifK'tiraw  s-  - 


For  "Private  "Dwellings 

or 

Public  "Buildings 

Some  form  of  paint  or  flat  color  treatment 
is  often  specified  by  architects  for  homes  and 
public  buildings. 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering  offers  the 
most  practical  and  economical  means  of  apply- 
ing a perfectly  painted  surface  quickly  and 
permanently. 

Samtas  is  made  on  cloth,  evenly  machine- 
painted  with  four  coats  of  pure  linseed  oil 
colors.  It  hangs  just  like  wall  paper,  does 
not  crack,  peel,  or  fade.  Its  use  eliminates  the 
waiting  of  colors  to  dry.  It  is  sanitary  and 
can  be  wiped  clean  with  a damp  cloth.  The 
dull  finished,  plain  tints  can  be  hung  as  they 
come,  or  frescoed,  stenciled,  blended,  stippled, 
or  paneled. 

If  decorative  effects  are  desired,  Sani- 
tas  Modern  Wall  Covering  comes  in 
styles  for  every  room  in  the  house. 
There  is  a wide  variety  of  artistic  pat- 
terns, as  well  as  excellent  reproduc- 
tions of  tapestry,  grass-cloth,  leather 
and  fabrics. 

See  Your  Wholesaler — 

We’ll  Move  the  Goods 

The  Standard  Textile 
Products  Co. 

320  Broadway,  New  York 
Dept.  E 
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President  of  Ohio  Association  Hopes  for  Enthu- 
siastic Convention  and  Large  Member- 
ship Increase 

To  the  Members  of  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Associ- 
ation of  Ohio.  Greetings: — 

ASSOCIATION  must  back  up  the  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign  in  every  possible  way  in  its  activity  of  boosting  the  painting 
industry.  Incidentally  we  should  spread  the  gospel  of  ever  increasing  our 
membership,  for  in  organization  there  is  strength. 

Ohio  should  by  all  means  lead  all  others  in  its  increase  of  members 
this  year.  I am  wishing  you  a full  measure  of  this  spring’s  business,  but 
when  July  18  comes  I want  to  see  you  at  Cedar  Point,  taking  an  active 
part  in  our  Thirty-first  Annual  Convention.  I look  forward  to  a large 
and  enthusiastic  convention.  We  will  have  many  prominent  visitors,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  rally  with  one  accord  to  do  credit  to  our  organization. 

The  Exhibit  of  Practical  Work  by  members  of  the  craft  will  again 
be  made  a feature  of  the  convention.  Get  in  touch  with  Brother  H.  C. 
Schubert,  1265  West  Boulevard,  Cleveland,  who  is  chairman,  and  who 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  further  information. 

Keep  in  mind  our  dates — July  18,  19,  20  and  21.  Make  your  hotel 
reservations  early,  and  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  attendance 
when  the  roll  is  called. 

Remember  the  slogan:  “ Each  One  Get  One!” 

With  best  wishes,  I remain 

Fraternally  Yours, 

JOEL  KENNEDY,  President. 


Toronto  Master  Painters 
Dine  Supply  Men 
H.  G.  HAWKINS 

The  second  March  meeting  of  the 
Toronto  Master  Painters  and  Decor- 
ators Association  took  the  form  of  a 
banquet  to  the  supply  men — on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  March  23,  at 
Hazelton  Hall.  A splendid  menu  was 
served,  while  extra  tables  had  to  be 
provided  for  the  late  arrivals. 

President  Paris  welcomed  the  guests 
in  a characteristic  speech.  The  toast 
to  “Our  Guests”  was  responded  to  by 
Messrs.  Dawlton  of  Staunton’s,  Lim- 
ited, and  Thomas,  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co. 

Past  International  President  Phin- 
nemore,  referring  to  the  1923  conven- 
tion of  the  International  association 
to  be  held  in  Toronto,  asked  for  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  all  to  make  this 
the  premier  convention  in  the  asso- 
ciation’s hiseory. 

An  excellent  program  of  entertain- 
ment was  offered  by  Messrs.  Kenny, 
Beardall,  Stewart  and  Wood,  and  all 
of  the  artists  were  rewarded  with  en- 
cores. 

M.  Sinclair  and  K.  F.  Moore  thanked 
the  master  painters,  in  the  name  of 
the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
supply  houses,  for  their  fine  entertain- 
ment, and  duly  pledged  their  most 
strenuous  endeavors  to  make  the  To- 
ronto convention  a record  breaker. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered to  J.  I.  Rowles,  chairman  of  the 
Entertainment  Committee,  for  the 
splendid  program  which  he  had  ar- 
ranged. 

The  winners  in  the  progressive 
euchre  that  followed  were:  Stan.  Tay- 
lor, M.  Sinclair,  F.  Armstrong,  George 
Alexander. 

At  the  first  March  meeting,  Thurs- 
day the  9th,  an  invitation  from  the 
Galt  association  to  visit  that  city  on 
March  27,  to  attend  a dinner  and  en- 
tertainment, was  accepted  promptly. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Paris  and  Bav- 
ington  were  appointed  a committee  to 
bring  in  further  information  on  the 
subject  of  “Quantity  Survey.” 

Sympathetic  reference  was  made  to 
the  illness  of  Messrs.  O’Hearn,  Thom- 
son and  Roy  Phinnemore,  and  the  hope 
expressed  that  they  would  soon  be  re- 
stored to  health. 

The  International  convention  at 
Toronto  next  year  was  discussed,  and 
the  members  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  make  it  the  greatest  event 
in  the  International’s  history. 

The  following  were  elected  by  bal- 
lot as  a general  committee  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
1923  convention:  William  Paris, 

James  Phinnemore,  Stewart  N.  Hughes, 
W.  Bamlett,  W.  M.  Weekes,  and  M.  Sin- 
clair. The  General  Committee  will  ap- 
point all  the  necessary  sub-committees, 
and  work  in  conjunction  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  International  association. 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  28  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Toronto  association  were 
entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Weekes  at  a progressive  euchre  party 
at  their  residence  in  North  Toronto. 

A delightful  evening  was  spent  at 
the  tables,  the  prize  winners  being  H. 
Fell  and  W.  Hiett. 


A pleasant  incident  of  the  evening 
was  a double  presentation  to  Mrs. 
Weekes.  Mr.  Rowles,  on  behalf  of  the 
Toronto  association,  tendered  a bou- 
quet of  roses,  while  Mr.  Hughes  pre- 
sented the  hostess  with  a handsome 
solid  silver  flower  basket,  filled  with 
roses  and  carnations.  Both  host  and 
hostess  expressed  their  deep  appre- 
ciation. 

The  amusing  part  of  the  evening 
was  furnished  by  Chee  Shire  and  Kee 
Lee,  who  put  on  an  uproarious  boxing 
bout.  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  who  acted 
as  referee,  decided  the  bout  a draw. 
Most  of  the  passes  reached  the  referee’s 
head  rather  than  the  other  fellow’s 
jaw,  and  on  this  score  Chee  seemed  to 
have  the  advantage. 

Madames  Hughes  and  Crysler  assist- 
ed Mrs.  Weekes  in  serving  the  refresh- 
ments. 


News  from  the  Western 
Canada  Association 

Secretary  WILLIAM  C.  CLARK 

Business  in  the  western  section  of 
Canada  is  rather  quiet  for  the  opening 
of  the  season,  although  the  weather  is 
open  and  very  mild.  This  dulness 
we  account  for  by  the  anticipated  re- 
duction in  wages  from  81  cents  to  65 
or  70  cents  an  hour. 

The  prospect  for  work  is  extremely 
promising  once  the  rate  of  wages 
is  fixed.  The  proposed  cut  is  20  per 
cent,  and  already  a few  trades  have 
settled. 

Material  is  back  to  a reasonable 
price  except  linseed  oil,  which  has 
risen  from  80  cents  to  $1.40. 


The  Winnipeg  Association  held  a 
very  sociable  banquet  and  dance  Fri- 
day, March  10,  to  which  were  invited 
the  manufacturers  and  supply  men. 
Although  our  numbers  are  slightly 
down,  we  hope  to  beat  up  and  increase 
once  more.  We  are  also  endeavoring 
to  organize  the  westerly  provinces, 
and  restore  our  Western  Canadian  As- 
sociation to  a pre-war  basis. 

New  Haven  Painters  Ex- 
tend Cordial  Welcome 
Sec.  SAMUEL  GREENBERG 

The  Employing  Masters  Painters 
Association,  Inc.,  of  New  Haven  have 
moved  into  their  new  quarters  on 
Chapel  Street.  They  formerly  occu 
pied  quarters  with  the  Architects  Club. 

Their  new  headquarters  are  central- 
ly located,  and  being  in  the  front  of 
the  building,  on  the  second  floor,  per- 
mit a pleasant  and  interesting  view  of 
that  busy  thoroughfare. 

Our  local  association,  which  was  the 
second  formed  in  New  Haven,  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  State  Society. 
Through  the  columns  of  the  Magazine 
we  wish  to  extend  a cordial  welcome 
to  all  master  painters  and  associates 
to  visit  our  rooms.  Regular  meeting 
night,  second  Monday  of  every  month. 

To  many  of  our  paint  manufactur- 
ing and  jobbing  friends  we  are  send- 
ing a key  to  these  rooms,  with  the 
privilege  of  their  representative  using 
them  at  any  time  for  trade  work,  such 
as  writing  orders,  telephoning,  or 
meeting  their  customers.  At  our  reg- 
ular monthly  meetings  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  have  paint  talks  given  the 
boys  by  these  representatives. 


Make  19 22  the  Greatest^  Paint  and  \hmish  year 

/doubling  the  industry  by  197b 
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THE  RICE  PROCESS  WHITE 


Barreled 


i Sunlight 


U S.GUTTA  PERCH4  FWHt  CO 


Sold  in  five-gallon,  gallon,  half-gallon, 
quart,  pint  and  half-pint  cans — in  bar- 
rels and  half  barrels. 


A white  lustrous  paint 

that  is  easy  to  apply 

Costs  less  than  enamel , covers  better,  and  flows  freely  from  the  brush 


Every  paint-shop  should  stock  Bar- 
reled Sunlight  for  walls,  ceilings  and 
interior  wood-work.  Can  readily  be 
tinted  any  desired  color. 


IT’S  the  labor  of  painting  that  runs  up  the  cost  of  the  job. 

Even  the  cheapest  paint  costs  a good  deal  when  it  sets  up 
quickly,  spreads  hard,  or  drags  under  the  brush. 

Barreled  Sunlight  flows  freely.  It  does  not  sag  or  lap.  It 
leaves  no  brush  marks. 

In  industrial  plants,  stores,  workshops,  hotels,  apartment 
houses,  restaurants,  schools — and  in  countless  other  interiors 
where  light  and  cleanliness  are  essential — Barreled  Sunlight 
is  the  ideal  finish  for  ceilings,  walls  and  woodwork.  Keeps 
kitchen,  bathroom  or  laundry  white  and  spotless. 

Made  by  the  “Rice  Process,”  Barreled  Sunlight  combines 
the  ideal  lustre  with  lasting  wihiteness,  intense  opacity  and 
ease  of  spreading.  No  other  paint  possesses  these  four  quali- 
ties to  the  same  degree. 

Sold  in  barrels,  half-barrels  and  convenient  five-gallon  cans, 
and  in  small  cans  from  gallon  to  half-pint.  Communicate  with 
our  nearest  distributor  or  write  direct  to  us.  Sample  can  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

Every  painter  and  dealer  needs  Barreled  Sunlight  to  com- 
plete his  line. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Company 

Factory  and  Main  Offices 

21  DUDLEY  STREET  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

New  York — Grand  Central  Terminal  Building 
Chicago — 659  Washington  Boulevard 
San  Francisco — 38  O’Farrell  Street 
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Lima,  O.,  Master  Painters  Association  Gets 

Splendid  Results  from  Membership  Campaign 

Secretary  KARL  HOLM 


AT  A RECENT  visit  to  our  city  by 
the  newly  elected  International 
President,  Joel  Kennedy,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  Association, 
and  of  State  Secretary  Conrad  Krause, 
we  were  told  of  the  slogan,  “Each  Man 
Get  One,’’  to  be  used  this  year  in  the 
interest  of  enlarging'  the  association 
membership. 

The  result  was  that  copies  of  the 
enclosed  letter,  with  a self-addressed 
envelope,  were  mailed  by  the  Lima 
Secretary  to  contracting  master  paint- 
ers and  decorators  of  surrounding 
towns  in  a 40-mile  radius  of  Lima. 
Letters  were  also  mailed  to  local  paint- 
ing contractors. 

The  effect  has  been  remarkable.  At 
this  writing,  two  weeks  later,  we  have 
had  two  regular  meetings  since  these 
letters  were  mailed,  and  the  responses 
have  been  far  better  than  expected. 
Applications  for  membership  now  on 
file  show  an  increase  in  our  member- 
ship of  32  per  cent.,  with  more  to  come. 

Through  the  influence  of  these  let- 
ters we  have  stimulated  interest,  and 
the  prospects  look  bright  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a new  local,  and  possibly 
two,  about  30  and  40  miles  from  our 
city. 

All  communications  received  in  an- 
swer to  the  letters  are  checked  up, 
and  questions  are  answered  by  return 
mail.  I am  determined  to  use  the 
follow-up  system  until  I get  results, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  our  local 
will  double  its  membership  and  possi- 
bly get  over  the  top. 

If  in  your  estimation  this  can  be  of 
any  value  to  others  in  the  advance- 
ment of  association  work,  I would  be 
glad  to  have  same  published  in  your 
worthy  magazine. 


This  Is  the  Letter  Sent  Out 
Dear  Sir: 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
existing  all  over  the  land  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
scarcity  of  work  and  reduction  of  our 
earnings  during  the  past  year,  it  be- 
hooves us,  as  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators,  to  assume  such  obligations 
as  will  tend  to  improve  existing  con- 
ditions. This  is  a duty  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  also  to  our  family. 

Individual  efforts  cannot  accomplish 
any  desired  results  in  the  betterment 
of  existing  conditions.  The  only  way 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  is 
through  organization  and  mutual  in- 
terest. Why  a Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a Business  or  a Retailers  Association, 
if  they  did  not  stand  for  improvement? 

As  an  interested  and  wide  awake 
master  painter,  I gladly  invite  you  to 
participate  in  any  of  our  regular  meet- 
ings, held  every  Friday  at  7.30  P.  M., 
at  A.  Quinn’s  Store,  316  North  Main 
Street. 

Your  presence  at  a single  meeting 
will  convince  us  of  your  desire  to 
affiliate  with  us;  and  when  you  do, 
you  also  become  a member  of  the  State 
and  International  Associations. 

Kindly  extend  this  standing  invita- 
tion to  your  home  competitors,  as  in 
your  competitors’  friendship  lies  your 
success.  The  opportunity  rests  with 
yourself.  Act  at  once — be  a live  wire — - 
do  not  delay.  Your  correspondence  is 
requested. 

Yours  very  truly, 

KARL  HOLM,  Secretary. 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators  As- 
sociation, Lima,  0. 


March  Meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Board 
Sec.  WM,  F.  CHRISTIANSEN 

The  following  attended  the  regular 
March  meeting  of  our  State  Executive 
Board,  in  Newark,  the  21st:  Messrs 

Bell,  Roddy,  Christiansen,  Vander- 
meyden,  Willem,  Neil,  Edgar,  Tan- 
gaard,  Patterson,  Nelson,  Gladstone, 
Greenhalgh,  Schlosser,  Busse,  Schaefer, 
W.  T.  Davis. 

Vice  President  Keirnig  had  come  to 
Newark  earlier  in  the  evening,  to  be 
present  at  a Program  Committee  meet- 
ing, but  was  obliged  to  return  to  Eliz- 
abeth to  represent  his  local  associ- 
ation at  a conference  with  the  Union 
county  journeymen’s  union. 

The  various  committees  on  Materials 
and  Labor,  Wallpaper,  Convention  and 
Program  reported  progress. 

An  invitation  was  read  from  the 
Long  Branch  association,  requesting 
some  of  the  State  officers  to  be  present 
at  a get-together  gathering  on  April 
3.  Vice  President  Keirnig  had  already 
promised  to  be  there,  and  Mr.  Willem 
volunteered  to  go. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Chicago 
& Alton  Railroad,  requesting  the  State 
association  to  make  up  the  difference 


between  the  minimum  set  for  the  din- 
ing car  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City, 
on  the  way  to  the  International  con- 
vention, and  the  amount  taken  in. 
After  discussion,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  write  the  railroad  that  the 
New  Jersey  association  assumed  no 
responsibility  for  any  such  guarantee, 
as  it  had  appointed  no  Transportation 
Committee. 

Former  Vice  President  Davis  of  Pat- 
erson, who  was  welcomed  to  the  meet- 
ing after  a period  of  ill  health  which 
had  prevented  his  attendance,  spoke 
on  the  necessity  of  the  association 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  proposed 
legislation  at  Trenton,  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  membership  in  the  Legal 
Service  department  of  the  Manufac- 
turers Association,  with  headquarters 
at  Trenton.  This  association  keeps  its 
members  informed,  by  daily  reports,  of 
legislative  activities  of  concern  to  the 
various  industries,  at  the  low  cost  of 
$25  per  year. 

Only  a few  days  ago,  the  Manufac- 
turers Association  had  been  the  chief 
instrument  in  defeating  in  committee 
a proposal  to  increase  the  compensa- 
tion rates,  which  had  been  indorsed 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
added  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Schlosser  approved  of  the  sug- 
gestion, as  it  is  financially  and  phy- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


sically  impossible  for  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  association  to  attend 
to  all  proposed  legislation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Willem,  the  Pres- 
ident was  instructed  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  matter  and 
report.  The  following  committee  was 
named:  Messrs.  Willem,  Davis  and 
Edgar. 

Mr.  Schlosser  complained  of  the  lack 
of  comfort  in  the  present  meeting  hall 
of  the  Executive  Board — too  cold  in 
winter,  too  hot  in  summer — and  asked 
for  consideration  of  a change. 

Messrs.  Busse  and  Schaefer  of  the 
New  Jersey  Travelers  told  of  the  de- 
sirability of  Achtel-stetter’s,  where  the 
salesmen  hold  their  gatherings. 

After  further  discussion,  Secretary 
Christiansen  was  made  a committee 
of  one  to  choose  another  hall,  and 
make  arrangements  for  meeting  there 
in  April. 

Mr.  Schaefer  gave  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
salesmen’s  association  in  planning  for 
a Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Campaign  for 
Newark  in  April;  also  of  the  meeting 
to  be  held  three  nights  later,  when 
many  prominent  speakers  would  be 
heard. 

Mr.  Davis  warned  the  members  that 
violation  of  the  compensation  law  had 
been  changed  from  a misdemeanor  to 
a serious  offence,  carrying  a fine  of 
$500  instead  of  $25.  It  behooved  all 
members  to  be  careful  to  carry  ade- 
quate liability  insurance. 

Mr.  Davis  also  thought  that  an  Or- 
ganization Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  local  associations 
and  arouse  interest  in  maintaining 
and  increasing  the  membership  before 
the  midsummer  convention. 

A resolution  was  accordingly  passed 
that  a committee  of  five  be  named  by 
President  Bell  for  this  purpose. 

The  rest  of  the  meeting  was  devot- 
ed to  reports  on  business  and  labor 
conditions  in  the  various  localities. 


Exhibit  of  Practical  Work 
Laid  Out  for  Ohio  Con- 
vention 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  State 
Secretary  Conrad  Krause,  a special 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibit 
of  Practical  Work,  having  in  charge 
that  feature  of  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Ohio  State  Association,  at  Cedar 
Point,  July  18-21,  was  held  at  Lima 
on  Thursday  evening,  March  23.  The 
committee  consists  of  H.  C.  Schubert, 
chairman,  Andrew  Quinn  and  Edward 
Bolce. 

President  M.  D.  Miller  of  the  Lima 
association,  after  calling  the  meeting 
to  order,  vacated  the  chair  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Krause,  with  Karl  Holm  as 
acting  secretary. 

Mr.  Krause  called  on  Mr.  Schubert, 
who  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
a plan  for  conducting  the  display.  Re- 
marks and  suggestions  were  made  by 
all  those  present,  which  resulted  in 
the  following  recommendations: 

That  the  program  of  “Display  of 
Practical  Work”  be  carried  out  the 
same  as  last  year.  That  entries  should 
be  more  strictly  classified.  For  ex- 
ample, Natural  Wood  Finishing, 
Decorating,  Graining,  Enameling,  Im- 
itations of  Natural  and  Stained 
Woods,  etc. 
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There  Are  Still  a Few 
Painters  in  the  United  States 
Who  Have  Never  Tried 
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But  They  Don’t  Know 
What  They  Have  Missed 

If  you  are  one  of  those  painters 
sign  the  coupon  and 

Get  a Free  Sample 
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EMIL  CALMAN  & CO. 
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Why  the  Master  Painter  Should  Be  Licensed 

L'  VER'i  BUSINESS  MAN  has  connected  with  his  own  business 

' a,  twofold  duty,  plain  and  distinct  from  all  other  obligations:  duty 
to  his  own  business,  and  duty  to  the  community  in  which  he  carries  on  bus- 
iness. By  his  observance  of  this  twofold  duty  he  will  either  rise  to  a man’s 
estate  and  stature,  or  he  will  fall  to  the  level  of  the  fellow  who  is  satisfied 
to  get  all  he  can  and  give  as  little  as  possible. 

Now  how  does  this  apply  to  the  question  of  whether  a master  painter 
should  be  licensed  or  not?  Well,  consider  yourself.  You  believe  every 
man  owes  his  business  the  best  he  can  put  into  it,  and  owes  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  the  best  he  can  give  to  it.  You  know  better  than  any 
one  else  that  you  need  protection  from  many  evils — such  as  protection 
from  the  manufacturer  who  would  sell  us  material  fit  only  for  the  dump; 
protection  from  the  public  who  would  and  generally  does  insist  that  John 
the  Gardener  or  Joe  the  Chauffeur  can  do  just  as  good  painting  as  your 
men. 

But  most  important  of  all,  you  need  protection  from  the  master  painter 
who  is  not  a practical  man,  and  does  not  intend  or  care  to  interest  himself 
in  the  respectability  of  the  painting  business;  neither  does  he  care  a hang 
whether  he  is  a factor  or  not  in  making  his  city  or  town  a better  place  to 
live  in.  He  cares  only  for  what  he  can  make.  Good  material,  good  work- 
men, mean  nothing  to  him.  Duty  to  his  community  means  still  less.  He  is 
a thorn  in  the  side  of  all  honest  and  respectable  master  painters,  and  if 
he  cannot  be  educated  up  to  a higher  standard  of  doing  business,  will  al- 
ways be  a menace  to  the  painting  business. 

All  master  painters  should  be  licensed.  The  master  painter  should 
work  for  this ; for  not  only  would  conditions  in  the  painting  business  be  de- 
cidedly better,  but  the  public  would  profit  to  a wonderful  extent.  All 
painting  would  then  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a licensed  master 
painter,  which  in  itself  would  be  a guarantee  against  inferior  workmanship 
and  dope  material.  Every  master  painter  would  feel  his  responsibility  as 
such.  And  it  would  not  require  a great  length  of  time  to  bring  the  business 
of  painting  into  its  former  position  of  respectability  in  the  building  trades. 

“DICK.” 


That  the  entire  Thursday  afternoon 
session  shall  be  devoted  to  exhibiting, 
explanations  by  each  exhibitor,  and 
for  awarding  certificates  of  merit  and 
honorable  mention.  That  Names  of 
Exhibitors  Shall  Not  Appear  on  Any 
Displays. 

That  a lecture  be  given  at  this  ses- 
sion on  “Educating  the  Trade  for  Pro- 
ducing the  Highest  Class  of  Work.” 
That  the  exhibitor  must  explain  his 
method  of  producing  his  work  on  dis- 
play. If  not  present  in  person,  he  must 
explain  such  display  in  writing  to  the 
State  Secretary. 

That  the  committee  appoint  three 
judges  of  award,  the  same  to  be  prac- 
tical men  and  unquestionable  in  their 
profession,  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Ohio  State  Association.  Awards  to 
be  made  same  as  last  year. 

That  all  displays  must  be  on  hand 
on  the  first  day  of  the  convention, 
either  brought  in  person,  or  expressed 
to  the  Breakers  Hotel,  Cedar  Point,  in 
care  of  H.  C.  Schubert,  chairman. 

That  the  State  Secretary  supply  all 
local  secretaries  with  necessary  infor- 
mation regarding  displays,  including 
Wallpaper  Decorations,  Color  Har- 
mony, Old  Pieces  of  Wood  Refinished, 
leaving  part  of  old  finish  intact,  also 
samples  of  common  every  day  works, 
etc. 

That  a “Color  Mixing  Contest”  be 
suggested  to  the  Sports  Committee, 
and  made  a part  of  the  sports  pro- 
gram. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were 
H.  C.  Schubert  and  Conrad  Krause  of 
Cleveland,  and  Andrew  Quinn,  Karl 
Holm,  M.  D.  Miller,  G.  R.  Davidson,. 
John  Iholts,  G.  H.  Brockway  and  F.  L. 
Rainesbottom  of  Lima. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned,  all 
proclaimed  that  a pleasant  and  prof- 
itable evening  had  been  spent. 

KARL  HOLM,  Secretary. 


Canadian  News  Notes 

TORONTO,  March  31.- — There  is  lit- 
tle to  note  since  last  writing.  The 
changeable  weather  has  tended  to  hold 
back  work  that  otherwise  would  now 
be  under  way.  Most  of  the  activity 
is  confined  to  paperhanging,  of  which 
a fair  quantity  is  being  done. 

A crimp  was  put  in  the  painting  end 
of  the  business  by  an  unexpected  sharp 
frost,  accompanied  by  quite  a fall  of 
snow,  following  after  the  fine  spring 
weather  enjoyed  for  a few  weeks. 
There  seems  to  be  a movement  in 
building  operations,  to  judge  by  the 
goodly  number  of  permits  which  are 
being  granted  at  the  City  Hall. 

This  sluggish  condition  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  painting  trade,  but  bus- 
iness generally  seems  to  be  below  par 
at  the  present  time. 

The  material  market  has  experi- 
enced a number  of  changes  during 
the  past  month.  Turpentine  has  taken 
a drop,  and  is  now  quoted  at  $1.25  per 
imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Both 
raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil  have  re- 
ceded a few  points,  and  are  now 
quoted  at  $1.10  and  $1.13,  respectively, 
per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots. 

Colors  in  oil  and  japan  hold  to  for- 
mer prices.  Shellacs  have  remained 
unchanged,  but  the  outlook  favors 
strengthening  of  prices.  In  brushes 
there  has  been  no  price  change,  al- 
though a few  lines  have  been  discon-' 
tinued  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 


being  able  to  procure  the  necessary 
bristles. 

George  Booth  & Son,  house  and  sign 
painters,  have  removed  to  more  com- 
modious quarters,  two  doors  east  of 
their  old  stand  on  Adelaide  Street, 
West  Toronto.  A.  Newton  and  A.  Hus- 
ton are  the  proprietors  of  this  old  es- 
tablished firm,  which  does  the  highest 
class  of  work. 

Miss  E.  A.  Faragher,  of  the  A.  Muir- 
head  Co.  staff,  on  leaving  to  train  for 
a nurse,  was  presented  with  a “grip” 
by  fellow  members  of  the  staff,  while 
the  firm  presented  her  with  a substan- 
tial check.  H.  G.  Hawkins,  who  made 
the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  staff, 
spoke  of  the  happy  relations  between 
Miss  Faragher  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff,  and  wished  her  every  success.  J. 
Anthony,  manager,  made  the  presenta- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  firm,  and  assured 
Miss  Faragher  that  she  had  the  firm’s 
best  wishes. 

The  wives  and  lady  well  wishers  of 
the  Toronto  Master  Painters  Associ- 
ation have  already  organized  to  boost 
the  1923  International  Convention 
which  comes  to  Toronto  next  Feb- 
ruary. The  result  of  the  coming  con- 
vention is  now  assured,  for  when  the 
Toronto  ladies  get  behind  any  move- 
ment it  is  bound  to  be  crowned  with 
success. 

Save  the  surface  and 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Patte,  of  Oshawa, 
Ont.,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
at  their  home  on  the  first  of  March. 
Congratulations  poured  in  from  many 
points.  Mr.  Patte  came  to  Canada  in 
1871,  and  was  married  the  following 
year.  Thirteen  children  have  blessed 
the  union,  eight  of  whom  are  still 
living.  Mr.  Patte  established  a paint- 
ing and  decorating  business,  which  is 
now  being  conducted  by  one  of  his 
sons. 

Joseph  Bates  has  passed  away  at  his 
residence,  Toronto,  after  a brief  ill- 
ness. He  conducted  a successful  car- 
riage and  automobile  painting  business 
for  many  years  in  this  city. 

The  friends  of  “Senator”  O’Hearn 
are  overjoyed  that  he  is  making  a 
splendid  recovery,  after  being  practic- 
ally at  death’s  door.  His  physicians 
are  hopeful  for  a complete  restoration 
to  health. 


F.  T.  Coppins  Co.,  Buffalo,  declared 
for  an  open-shop  policy  recently  when 
painters  in  its  employ  refused  to  ac- 
cept a wage  reduction  from  $7  to  $6 
a day. 


Timonox,  the  antimony  white  pig- 
ment, has  been  put  on  the  British 
market  by  Cookson  & Co.,  Ltd.,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  who  also  manufacture 
white  lead. 
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Fifteen  months  ago  when  we  started  this 
business,  we  had  just  this  to  go  on — 

A reputation  for  making  good,  honest 
varnishes,  enamels  and  paints  that  went 
back  three  generations — 

And  the  confidence  that  the  painters  of 
America  would  try  our  products  on  the 
strength  of  that  reputation  and  would 
give  us  our  full  share  of  their  business  if 
we  showed  that  we  deserved  it. 

We  believe,  from  what  our  friends  among 
the  master  painters  tell  us,  that  Breinig 
Brothers’  Products  are  used  today  by 
more  painters  than  ever  before  accepted 
a new  line  in  so  short  a time. 

Our  thanks  to  you. 


BREINIG  BROTHERS 

HOBOKEN  N*J- 

VARNISHES , ENAMELS  V PAINTS 

FOR  LASTING  BEAUTY  PROTECTION 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE. 
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Special  Paint  Vehicles  and  Varnishes 


E.  W.  STOREY 


( Paper  read  at  the  Thirty-Fourth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association 
of  Pennsylvania,  January  lli-12,  1922, 
at  York,  Pa.) 

'T'HERE  is  no  denying  that  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  us  there  is  but 
a hazy  idea  of  where  painting  vehicles 
leave  off  and  varnishes  begin,  yet  we 
all  hold  to  a definite  conclusion  that 
there  is  a great  difference  between 
them.  If  we  consult  dictionaries  and 
encyclopedias  we  get  no  definite  data 
that  will  help  us  to  draw  a line  of  dis- 
tinction; and  if  we  search  in  our  tech- 
nical reference  books  we  find  much 
that  both  aids  and  bewilders  us — un- 
doubtedly because  the  making  of  spe- 
cial paint  vehicles,  and  particularly  the 
making  of  varnishes,  is  for  commer- 
cial reasons  carefully  screened  from 
public  observation. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  per- 
fection of  a formula  represents  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  time  on  the  part 
of  a highly  trained  and  skilled  worker, 
and  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
money  in  materials  as  well.  A success- 
ful formula  is  seldom  an  accident,  but 
is  tli  - result  of  an  extended  series  of 
experiments  and  tests,  culminating 
not  always  but  only  sometimes  in  the 
creation  of  a product  equal  to  the  pur- 
post  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  cost  of  the  failures  must  be  add- 
ed to  the  cost  of  the  successes;  and 
then  the  cost  of  both  failures  and  suc- 
cesses must  be  regained,  together  with 
a satisfactory  profit,  which  explains 
the  reason  for  so  much  secrecy  in  any 
formulating  industry  wherein  the 
fruits  of  labor  cannot  be  commensur- 
ately  protected  by  patents,  copyrights 
or  other  legal  safeguards. 

If  there  is  any  definite  line  of  de- 
markation  between  paint  vehicles  and 
varnishes,  this  can  be  shown  only  as 
the  result  of  research.  And  it  is  in 
this  direction  that  the  writer  desires 
to  enlist  your  attention. 

As  the  possessor  of  valuable  trade 
secrets  seldom  either  gives  away  or 
publishes  them,  it  is  only  fair  to  warn 
the  searcher  for  information  against 
ir  i acceptance  of  much  that  is  pub- 
lished in  the  shape  of  technical  indus- 
try books.  It  has  been  the  writer’s 
observation  that  it  is  only  when  the 
formulas  and  methods  have  become  ob- 
solete, and  because  they  no  longer  have 
any  real  trade  value,  they  find  their 
way  into  print  and  general  distribu- 
tion. There  is  no  work  in  print  today 
that  even  approximately  reveals  the 
up-to-date  formulas  or  processes  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  special 
paint  vehicles  and  varnishes. 

The  writer  wishes  to  offer  for  your 
consideration  some  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  successful  manu- 
facture of  both  classes  of  products, 
without  in  any  way  revealing  trade 
secrets. 

My  purpose  is  to  try  and  break  down 
prejudices  which  are  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  both  user  and  manufac- 
turer, and  to  add  to  the  working 
knowledge  of  the  master  painter  some- 
thing that  will  facilitate  his  power  of 


selection  in  choosing  materials  for  his 
work. 

Varnishes  and  special  paint  vehicles 
are  menstruums  of  various  kinds  in- 
tended for  admixture  with  pigments 
to  make  paints,  enamels,  fillers,  lac- 
quers or  stains,  for  use  in  the  clear 
form  or  state  as  priming  or  finishing 
coats,  decorative  or  protective,  either 
or  both.  It  would  be  futile  to  classify 
them  in  detail,  or  even  to  briefly  out- 
line them  in  classes  and  indicate  their 
general  use. 

Varnishes  and  special  paint  vehicles 
are  distinguished  from  paint  oils,  be- 
cause the  latter  are  raw  oils  straight 
or  mixed,  and  boiled  linseed  oil  as 
made  nowadays  encroaches  on  the  var- 
nish and  special  paint  vehicle  field, 
though  to  an  almost  negligible  extent. 
If  your  paint  vehicle  is  not  a straight 
raw  oil,  or  a combination  of  straight 
raw  oils  and  added  driers  and  vola- 
tiles, then  it  comes  under  the  category 
of  products  discussed  in  this  paper. 
This  paper  does  not  undertake  to  deal 
with  raw  oils  or  combinations  of  raw 
oils,  as  such,  with  added  driers  and 
volatiles. 

Classification  of  Varnishes  and  Ve- 
hicles 

Varnishes  and  special  paint  vehicles 
always  consist  of:  1.  Non-Volatile — 

resins,  mixed  fatty  oils,  mineral  oils, 
metallic  oxides  (ash).  2.  Volatile — 
turpentine,  volatile  mineral  spirits  (in- 
cluding petroleum  and  coal  tar  distil- 
lates), alcohols. 

Please  understand  that  all  of  these 
elements  do  not  occur  in  each  product. 
The  constituents  of  each  product,  how- 
ever, come  within  the  above  classifica- 
tions. In  other  words,  there  is  nothing 
in  varnishes  or  special  paint  vehicles 
that  does  not  come  under  one  of  these 
classifications.  This  being  true,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  a comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  each  classification  will  fur- 
nish a reliable  guide  to  quality  and  ap- 
proximate fitness  of  the  product  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended. 

It  will  be  noted  that  seven  classifica- 
tions have  been  grouped  into  two,  for 
more  detailed  consideration — viz.,  1. 
Non-Volatile;  2.  Volatile. 

The  non-volatile  portion  consists  of: 

1.  Gums,  resins,  waxes  (rosin  is  a 
resin),  bitumen.  2.  Fixed  fatty  oils. 
3.  Mineral  oils  (in  isolated  cases).  4. 
Driers,  classified  as  metallic  oxides. 

These  non-volatiles  are  introduced 
for  the  primary  and  exclusive  purpose 
of  producing  the  following  attributes: 

1.  Gums  and  resins:  to  produce 

gloss,  or  as  a solvent  to  hold  heat 
bodied  oils  in  solution.  Waxes:  to 
deaden  gloss,  to  increase  adhesion. 

2.  Fixed  fatty  oils:  to  form  an  oxi- 
dized film. 

3.  Mineral  oils:  to  retard  or  prevent 
film  forming,  to  minimise  saponifica- 
tion, or  to  reduce  cost. 

4.  Driers:  to  produce  or  accelerate 
film  forming.  They  are  therefore  used 
only  in  the  presence  of  fixed  fatty  oils. 

Gums  and  resins  are  of  infinite  va- 
riety, degree  of  hardness,  brilliancy  of 
gloss,  character  of  color  °nd  physical 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all’-^^,^ 


resistance  to  acids,  alkalies,  and  elec- 
trolytic action.  Briefly,  those  gums  or 
resins,  so  called,  which  possess  acid 
and  alkali  proof  qualities  are  asphal- 
tums  and  para  cumaron  resins,  com- 
mercially known  as  cumar,  a residue 
from  coal  tar  distillation  products 
which  ranges  in  color  from  dark  brown 
to  pale  amber,  dependent  on  care  of 
processing  or  preparation. 

Gums  and  resins  range  from  fossil- 
ized hardness  to  plastic  and  sometimes 
liquid  softness,  but  are  generally 
known  as:  a,  Hard  fossil;  b.  semi-fos- 
sil; c,  soft  or  recent;  d,  pure  hard  gil- 
sonite  (asphaltum);  e,  semi-soft  or 
soft  bitumens,  distillation  residues  of 
crude  asphaltum  base  oils;  /.  pitches, 
candle,  bone  or  coal  tar  (distillation 
products) . 

Illustrations  of  the  above  divisions 
are:  a,  Zanzibar,  Kauri  and  Congo;  b, 
Pontianac  and  Manila;  c,  Dammar, 
shellac,  rosin  and  Cumar;  cl,  Colorado 
Gilsonite  selects;  e,  asphaltum  base 
petroleum  residuums;  /,  candle  pitch, 
bone  pitch,  coal  tar  pitch. 

Considering  that  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  using  gums  and  resins  is 
to  obtain  gloss,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  selection  will  be  made 
according  to  this  scale:  1.  Brilliance  of 
gloss.  2.  Hardness  or  endurance  of 
gloss.  3.  Color  (freedom  from  foreign 
coloring  or  staining  matter)  if  to  be 
used  in  clear  varnishes  other  than 
blacks  like  asphaltums. 

In  Classes  a and  b,  these  three  prop- 
erties of  gloss,  hardness,  and  color  en- 
tirely control  the  selection  of  hard  fos- 
sil or  semi-fossil  gums,  and  the  choice 
hinges  principally  on  the  gloss,  hard- 
ness and  color  desired  in  a clear  oil 
varnish  in  which  they  are  exclusively 
used.  There  are  minor  considerations 
that  will  also  affect  the  choice,  and 
usually  the  quality  of  the  product.  Sol- 
ubility is  one  of  these.  All  things  be- 
ing equal,  that  hard  gum  which  can 
be  brought  to  a liquid  consistency 
either  by  fusing  with  heat,  or  partially 
by  heat  fusing  and  partly  by  cutting 
with  cold  solvents  most  quickly,  there- 
fore most  economically  and  with  least 
discoloration,  will  be  preferred.  But 
often  a deliberate  sacrifice  in  final 
gloss  and  hardness  is  made,  though 
not  wisely  or  to  the  final  advantage  of 
the  maker,  to  obtain  the  more  econom- 
ical and  lighter  colored  result. 

In  Class  c little  consideration  is 
given  to  gloss,  hardness  or  solubility. 
The  range  of  resins  in  this  class  is  not 
extensive,  though  there  are  selections 
for  color  in  each  quality.  If  we  elimi- 
nate dammars,  which  cut  cold  in  turpen- 
tine or  volatile  mineral  spirits  (ben- 
zine, benzol,  coal  tar  naphtha,  etc.), 
the  solution  often  being  stimulated  by 
mild  heat,  and  also  eliminate  shellacs, 
natural  colored  or  bleached,  which  cut 
in  alcohol,  acetone,  methylated  spirits, 
etc.),  we  have  left  in  this  class  prin- 
cipally American  rosin  in  a variety  of 
colors  ranging  from  almost  black  to 
water  whiteness. 

Uses  for  Rosin 

Rosin  consists  entirely  of  organic 
acids,  mainly  abietic  acid.  It  will  com- 
bine with  caustic  alkalies  to  form 
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Secretary  Webster  of  Pennsylvania  Association 

ASA  RESULT  of  much  persuasion,  the  Magazine  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
^ 1 taining  an  excellent  likeness  of  this  likeable  man,  efficient  official, 
and  capable  craftsman— Secretary  James  Webster  of  the  Pennsylvania 
A s s o c i ation  of 
Master  Painters 
and  Decorators. 

M r . Webster 
informs  us  that 
he  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1865. 

After  serving  a 
seven  - years’  ap- 
prenticeship with 
his  father  in  the 
old  country,  he 
arrived  in  York, 

Pa.,  on  April  4, 

1 8 8 7 — the  day 
that  York  became 
a city.  He  entered 
the  employ  of  the 
firm  of  Watt  & 

Brother,  and  in 
1895  became  a 
member  of.  the 
firm,  when  it  was 
incorporated.  He 
is  now  president 
of  that  corporation. 

Mr.  Webster  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  organization  locally  and 
in  the  State.  He  has  served  on  various  committees  at  a number  of  State 
conventions,  as  well  as  delegate  to  a number  of  International  conventions. 

At  the  convention  at  Reading  in  1921  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  association,  and  re-elected  at  York  in  1922.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  York  convention  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary, 
who  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  a year  of  usefulness  to  the  organiza- 
tion, culminating  in  the  convention  at  Pittsburgh  in  1923. 


rosin  soaps  (hardened  rosin),  and  such 
treatment  largely  reduces  its  acidity. 
An  almost  neutral  ester  is  produced 
by  treating  rosin  with  glycerine.  Be- 
cause rosin  is  used  in  varnishes,  and 
because  varnishes  are  so  often  mixed 
with  pigments,  the  reduction  of  the 
rosin  to  a low  acid  value  is  made  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  its  reaction 
with  basic  pigments — lead  oxide,  lead 
carbonate,  lead  sulphate,  lead  chro- 
mate, zinc  oxide,  etc.  Such  reactions 
produce  soaps  of  varying  degree  of 
insolubility,  usually  causing  livering 
or  thickening,  and  subsequent  harden- 
ing or  other  destructive  influences  in 
the  varnish  and  pigment  mixture. 

If  we  refer  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
annica  we  find  the  following  statement 
regarding  rosin:  “In  addition  to  its  ex- 
tensive soap  making,  rosin  is  largely 
employed  in  making  inferior  var- 
nishes, etc.” 

There  was  a time  when  that  state- 
ment was  largely  true,  but  in  modern 
varnish  making  rosin  is  also  largely 
employed  in  making  superior  var- 
nishes. A modern  definition  of  oil  var- 
nishes might  properly  read  like  this: 
“Oil  varnishes  consist  of  semi-gela- 
tinized fixed  fatty  oils,  so  held  in  solu- 
tion by  resinous  and  volatile  solvents 
as  to  maintain  a degree  of  fluidity 
which  will  permit  of  preliminary 
spdeading  and  subsequent  hardening 
through  the  evaporation  of  the  vola- 
tiles, and  the  oxidation  of  the  fixed 
fatty  oils.” 

A quarter  of  a century  ago  it  was 
perhaps  true  that  the  acid  or  other 
resins  were  not  considered  a part  of 
the  solvent  in  oil  varnishes;  but  about 
that  time  it  was  discovered  that  China 
wood  oil,  while  being  bodied  under 
heat,  would  under  fixed  conditions  gel- 
atinize or  quickly  turn  to  a spongy,  in- 
soluble solid.  It  was  also  discovered 
that  the  introduction  of  a prescribed 
amount  of  resin  in  the  heated  oil  at 
the  proper  moment  would  hold  this  oil 
in  its  heavy  bodied  liquid  form,  and 
thus  permit  of  thinning  the  mass  to 
any  desired  degree  of  limpidity  with 
volatile  solvents;  and  it  was  further 
discovered  that  rosin,  when  introduced 
in  the  prescribed  quantity,  had  a de- 
sirable effect  on  the  body  of  the  mass. 

Because  of  its  natural  superiority  by 
selection,  rosin  from  that  time  forth 
became  a standard  for  working  in  a 
prescribed  amount  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  China  wood  oil  varnishes.  And 
as  it  is  a fact  that  China  wood  oil  var- 
nishes constitute  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  all  oil  varnishes  produced  for 
interior  or  exterior  use,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  rosin  in  properly  prescribed 
amounts  is  a necessary  and  standard 
constituent  of  high  grade  oij  varnishes. 
It  is  only  when  it  is  used  in  excess  of 
the  prescribed  amount  that  it  becomes 
a cheapener. 

Rosin  also  has  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing remarkable  flowing  properties 
that  cannot  be  equaled  by  the  average 
varnish  of  the  oil  and  gum  type.  In  the 
hands  of  an  expert  varnish  maker 
rosin  can  be  made  to  add  a degree  of 
flowing  in  any  type  of  oil  varnish  for 
exterior  finishing  that  cannot  be  at- 
tained without  it,  and  without  sacrific- 
ing anything  in  durability,  waterproof- 
ness or  freedom  from  turning  white  in 
severe  hot  or  cold  water  tests. 

The  legitimate  uses  of  rosin  in  high 
grade  varnishes  are  little  understood 
by  varnish  users,  who  are  still  prone  to 


think,  as  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
states,  that  rosin  is  a constituent  of  in- 
ferior varnishes  only.  This  is  one  of 
the  unreasonable  prejudices  which  the 
writer,  in  view  of  standardized  prac- 
tices in  modern  varnish  making,  would 
like  to  remove  entirely  from  your 
minds. 

There  is  another  resin  in  Class  c, 
known  under  the  trade  name  of  Cumar, 
that  to  the  varnish  manufacturer  has 
at  least  passing  interest.  It  is  still  in 
its  developmental  stage.  It  is  an  ab- 
solutely neutral  resin,  acid  and  alkali 
proof  in  itself,  but  unable  to  impart 
this  quality  except  in  a limited  degree 
to  varnishes  in  which  it  is  employed. 
It  must  be  considered  as  a resin,  and 
therefore  only  as  a glossing  and  hard- 
ening medium  like  other  resins,  and 
perhaps  as  a fair  solvent. 

Classes  d,  e and  / are  all  blacks,  but 
research  work  is  developing  a broad 
and  useful  field  for  them,  especially  as 
waterproofing  for  concrete,  for  insulat- 
ing coatings  of  various  kinds,  for  ce- 
ments, and  for  the  cheap  though  satis- 
factory roof  paints.  In  black  baking 
Japans  for  industrial  requirements  the 
bitumens  or  asphaltums  and  pitches 
find  a natural  field,  where  lowness  of 
cost  and  superiority  of  quality  give 
them  an  impregnable  position.  Worked 
in  combination  with  some  of  the  fixed 
fatty  oils,  and  baked,  they  are  made  to 
produce  exterior  black  coatings  of  the 
highest  durability  for  automobile  fend- 
ers and  even  for  automobile  bodies. 

( Concluded  in  May) 


The  Ekonomy  Brush  Cleaner 

A machine  that  is  said  to  revol- 
utionize the  cleaning  of  all  paint  and 
varnish  brushes,  from  the  smallest 
size  to  the  largest,  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  the  Ballman  Manufac- 
turing Co.  of  Indianapolis.  This  ma- 
chine is  called  the  “Ekonomy”  brush 
cleaner,  and  weighs  only  eighteen 
pounds.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
upper  half  carries  the  brush  cleaning 
mechanism,  and  the  lower  half  holds 
the  cleansing  liquid — gasoline,  ben- 
zine, naptha  or  turpentine — any  of 
which  may  be  used. 

A few  turns  of  a handle,  and  the 
brush  is  cleaned  in  from  fifteen  to 
sixty  seconds,  allowing  change  from 
one  color  to  another  instantly,  and 
leaving  no  trace  of  the  previous  color. 
It  is  claimed  to  keep  brushes  new,  ab- 
solutely prevents  lousiness,  allows  no 
heel  to  form,  thereby  prolonging  the 
life  and  retaining  the  quality. 

It  has  been  pronounced  by  master 
painters  the  most  practical  and  effi- 
cient machine  for  the  purpose.  See  the 
Ballman  Company’s  advertisement  on 
third  page  cover. 


Connecticut  Society  to  Meet 

The  Connecticut  Society  of  Master 
Painters  will  hold  a quarterly  meeting 
of  all  members  on  Saturday,  April  22, 
at  2 P.  M.,  at  the  Chaffee  House,  Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 
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Zinc  as  a Paint  Pigment 

W.  HOMER  HENDRICKS 
General  Sales  Engineer,  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 


( Address  delivered  before  the  Thirty- 
Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  Feb.  7 to  10,  1922.) 

\JJ7HEN  we  speak  of  “zinc”  as  a paint 
pigment  we,  of  course,  mean  Zinc 
Oxide.  And  in  our  brief  survey  of  the 
useful  properties  of  this  pigment  to- 
day we  shall  consider  this  interpre- 
t ■'ion  of  the  term. 

Before  becoming  specific  as  to  the 
uses  of  zinc  oxide  in  painting  prep- 
arations, let  us  briefly  survey  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  properties  most  de- 
sired in  any  paint  pigment.  Let  us 
roughly  classify  these  properties  as 
follows: — Stability  or  Permanence, 
Fineness,  Strength  or  Opacity,  Color, 
Brightness,  Vehicle  Capacity  or  Oil 
Absorption. 

Before  discussing  the  various  de- 
sirable properties  outlined  above,  and 
in  order  to  be  sure  we  all  understand 
just  what  zinc  oxide  is,  I wish  to  out- 
line how  zinc  oxide  is  made.  I want 
to  do  this  here,  especially,  because  not 
long  ago  I was  startled  when  a man 
told  me  that  zinc  oxide  is  a corroded 
product,  and  he  thought  that  most  of 
it  was  not  washed  well  enough  before 
it  was  presented  to  the  trade. 

Zinc  oxide  is  produced  by  two  differ- 
ent processes.  The  oldest  is  known  as 
the  “French”  or  “Indirect”  process. 
By  this  process  zinc  oxide  is  made  by 
vaporizing  metallic  zinc  and  burning 
this  vapor  to  oxide  of  zinc.  The  prod- 
uct is  very  white,  very  bright,  and 
very  fine.  It  really  is  just  like  con- 
densed and  collected  smoke.  The  fur- 
naces are  extremely  hot,  and  the  zinc 


oxide  is  created  in  flame.  Therefore, 
heat  cannot  destroy  it.  No  temperature 
under  which  any  paint  or  enamel  is 
used  is  nearly  as  hot  as  the  formation 
temperature  of  zinc  oxide. 

In  the  other  process — the  “Amer- 
ican” or  “Direct”- — zinc  oxide  is  made 
direct  from  the  ore.  The  furnaces  are 
different,  but  the  general  principle  is 
the  same;  only  the  several  reactions 
are  performed  almost  simultaneously, 
and  the  zinc  vapor  is  oxidized  in  the 
same  furnace  in  which  the  zinc  is  re- 
duced from  the  ore  and  vaporized. 
The  product  of  this  process  is  usually 
less  bright  and  less  white  than  that 
made  by  the  French  process,  but  it 


is  equally  permanent  and  equally  fine, 
having  been  formed  in  the  flame  of  the 
burning  zinc  vapor,  and  having  been 
collected  as  a condensed  and  cooled 
zinc  smoke. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  desirable  properties  of  a paint 
pigment. 

Stability  and  Fineness 

It  goes  without  argument  that  to  be 
useful  as  a paint  pigment,  the  material 
must  be  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  the 
vehicles  with  which  it  is  mixed  in 
preparing  the  paint  or  enamel.  It  must 
not  change  color  when  exposed  to  heat, 
light,  cold,  darkness,  wind,  rain,  or 
the  gases  found  in  rather  concentrated 
quantities  about  industrial  centers.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  on 
this  point,  since  any  change  in  the 
pigment  from  any  of  the  above  causes 
will  not  only  destroy  the  artistic  ef- 
fect of  the  coating,  but  will  also,  under 
general  circumstances,  defeat  the  ob- 
ject of  using  paint. 

A successful  paint  pigment  should 
be  extremely  fine  in  particle  size.  We 
all  know  that  in  order  to  spread  an 
even,  uniformly  smooth  film  with  a 
brush  the  paint  must  contain  no  par- 
ticles large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the 
unaided  eye,  and  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand the  statement  that  the  finer 
the  par'ticles  the  smoother  the  surface 
produced. 

Zinc  oxide  is  the  finest  of  the  paint 
pigments  in  common  use.  It  is  so  fine 
that  the  highest  power  microscope 
must  be  used  in  order  to  see  any  of 
the  outline  of  the  individual  pieces. 

Again,  the  finer  the  particles  the 
thinner  the  coating  that  can  be  applied, 
and  consequently  the  more  surface  can 
be  covered  by  a unit  quantity  of  ma- 
terial. Also,  in  a unit  thickness  of 
paint  film,  the  finer  the  pigment,  the 
more  layers  of  solid  particles  there  are 
to  protect  the  oil  film  from  decay,  and 
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Save  the  Surface 
Use  Moore  Paint 

Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 

Paints,Varnishes,Muresco 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
ST.  LOUIS  CARTERET  TORONTO 
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(The  speaker  exhibited  charts  show- 
ing the  effects  of  the  coatings  referred 
to.  Also  other  charts,  as  suggested 
in  the  text.) 


ing  consistency  in  a mixture  contain- 
ing from  28  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent, 
of  vehicle,  while  others  require  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  vehicle  to  produce 
the  same  consistency.  Why?  We  be- 
lieve that  this  variation  is  influenced 
more  by  particle  size  than  by  any  other 
individual  factor.  And  as  a general 
statement  we  can  say  that  the  finer 
the  pigment  the  higher  will  be  its 
oil  absorption,  because  the  finer  the 
pigment  the  more  surface,  per  unit  of 
weight,  must  be  coated  with  the  ve- 
hicle before  the  pigment  particles  be- 
gin to  move  over  one  another  freely. 

Is  it  desirable  to  have  much  or  little 
vehicle  in  a paint  film?  Let  us  take 
examples  from  our  everyday  experi- 
ence. Take  an  inside  flat  wall  coat. 
We  have  here  as  much  pigment  as 
possible  held  on  with  as  little  vehicle 
as  possible.  This  is  excellent — just 
what  we  want  for  indoor  exposure, 
well  diffused  light,  free  from  eye-cut- 
ting  high  lights,  restful,  quite  satis- 
factory. 

We  get  these  results  by  having  a 
comparatively  rough  surface.  The  paint 
film  itself  is  porous — i.  e.,  full  of  little 
holes  which  let  moisture  and  gas 
through  to  the  wood  or  wall  under  it. 
We  know  this,  and  are  satisfied,  be- 
cause our  principal  reason  for  using 
this  paint  is  for  decoration,  not  pro- 
tection. 

But  would  you  consider  this  a good 
paint  for  exterior  purposes?  No.  And 
why?  The  paint  covers  well,  it  hides 
wonderfully,  the  appearance  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Why  not  use  it 
for  exterior?  Because  it  does  not 
have  enough  vehicle  to  close  the  pores 
and  make  an  even  coating  which  will 
keep  out  as  much  moisture  and  air 
as  possible. 

The  oil  absorption  of  your  pigments 
controls  this  factor  to  a greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other,  and  the  result  of 
having  a good  weather-resisting  film 
is  indicated  by  the  degree  of  gloss 
possessed  by  the  dried  film.  The  long- 
er this  gloss  can  be  maintained,  and 
the  film  kept  unbroken,  the  longer  will 
be  the  life  of  the  paint. 

A high  gloss  indicates  a smooth 
surface.  A smooth  surface  readily  re- 
sists attack,  it  sheds  moisture  to  per- 
fection, it  prevents  adherence  of  dirt, 
and  washes  clean  if  dirt  is  held  on  by 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote,  in 
passing,  from  an  English  paper  on 
paint  pigments,  presented  before  a 
meeting  of  chemists  and  paint  scien- 
tists. Included  in  the  data  presented 
the  author  gave  his  determinations  of 
hiding  power  of  various  pigments. 
These  figures  tell  their  own  story:  — 


Barytes  Particles,  magnified  to  approximately  2,700  diameters 


£ 


Corroded  White  Lead  Particles,  magnified  to  approximately  2,700  diameters 


the  more  compact  the  film  will  be — 
which  means  the  more  resistance  it 
will  have  to  water  penetration. 

You  must  fill  up  the  small  holes— 
the  pores  of  the  paint  film — to  prevent 
water  getting  through. 

Strength  and  Color 

In  order  to  be  a good  paint,  it  must 
hide  or  obliterate  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  applied.  The  oil  used  has  negli- 
gible hiding  power,  so  it  remains  the 
duty  of  the  pigment  to  do  this.  Here 
we  must  separate  from  each  other 
two  ideas.  One  is  the  hiding  power 
or  strength  of  a pigment;  the  other 
is  the  hiding  power  of  the  paint  using 
the  pigments.  These  two  are  quite 
different;  the  first  is  a very  great  fac- 
tor, though  not  the  only  factor  in- 
fluencing the  second.  The  scientist 
is  greatly  concerned  with  the  first, 
while  the  painter  cares  only  for  the 
second.  Yet  a strong  hiding  power 
paint  cannot  be  produced  with  a poor 
hiding  power  pigment. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  zinc 
cannot  be  used  to  any  great  extent 
with  white  lead  because  it  weakens 
the  hiding  power  of  the  product.  The 
explanation  given  is  that  zinc  is  so 
fine,  has  so  high  an  oil  absorption,  that 
it  dilutes  the  paint  too  much,  etc. 
Without  arguing  about  what  is  possi- 
ble, or  what  is  not  possible,  I call  your 
attention  to  these  charts,  showing  a 
comparison  between  a coating  of  40 
per  cent  zinc  oxide  and  60  per  cent, 
white  lead  carbonate  and  the  coatings 
of  100  per  cent,  white  lead  carbonate. 
Also  a formula  with  no  lead  content 
at  all. 


HIDING  POWER  OF  PIGMENTS 


Pigments 

Tested 

C.C.  of  Vehicle 
per  gram  of 
Pigment  at 
Painting  Consistency 

Weight  of 
Pioment 
(grams)  required 
to  hide 

Relative 
Hidino  Power 
of  equal 
masses 

Lilhopone  ( 1 ) 

0.61 

2.00 

100.0 

Lithopone  (2) 

0.55 

2.2  8 

87.8 

Zinc  Oxide 

1.07 

2.56 

78.1 

White  Lead 

0.42 

3.88 

51.6 

I do  not  want  to  say  much  about 
color  and  brightness,  but  I do  want 
to  have  you  consider  these  properties 
for  a moment,  and  for  the  purpose 
present  the  next  chart  showing  flat 
coats  of  white  lead,  zinc  oxide  and  a 
high  grade  of  lithopone. 

V ehicle  Capacity  or  Oil  Absorption 
By  this  item  we  mean  the  quantity 
of  vehicle  (oil  or  varnish)  that  is  re- 
quired to  bring  a unit  quantity  of  dry 
pigment  to  a certain  uniform  consist- 
ency. We  all  know  that  the  different 
pigments  have  different  oil  capacities. 
Some  can  be  brought  to  a good  paint- 
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Averjj  LEAD  Puipose 


Eagle  Pure  White  Lead 

Corroded  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process 


Pure  White  Lead  is  a painter’s  material  with 
which  he  can  meet  conditions  as  they  exist  on 
each  job,  mixing  his  paint  to  give  longest  wear 
and  most  satisfaction  to  the  property  owner. 

The  reputation  of  white  lead  and  of  many 
master  painters  was  made  on  Old  Dutch  Proc- 
ess Corroded  Lead. 


Eagle  Pure  White  Lead  is  corroded  only  by 
the  Old  Dutch  Process.  Possibly  this  and  the 
fact  that  its  uniform  high  quality  has  been 
maintained  for  so  many  years  accounts  for  its 
constantly  increasing  popularity  with  master 
painters. 


If  your  dealer  or  paint  jobber  can  not  fill  your 
orders  with  Eagle  Pure  White  Lead,  write  us 
and  we  will  tell  you  where  it  can  be  secured. 

9 EAGLE  PICHER 
LEAD  Company) 

208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

New  York  Philadelphia  Baltimore  Pittsburgh  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Detroit 
and  all  principal  cities 


Manufacturers  of  White  Lead,  (old  Dutch  Process ),  Lead 
Oxides,  Sublimed  White  Lead,  Sublimed  Blue  Lead,  Babbitt 
Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Plumbers’  Lead  Goods,  Pig  Lead,  Zinc 
Oxide.  Slab  Zinc,  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Lithopone 
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YOU — and  that 

shabby-looking  house 


THERE  is  a shabby-look- 
ing  house  on  the  next 
street  to  yours.  Perhaps  the 
owner  has  not  heard  of  the 
“Save  the  surface  and  you 
save  all”  campaign.  If  he 
has,  maybe  he  has  never  fully 
realized  what  that  campaign 
means  to  him.  Do  you  know 
what  it  means  to  you? 

It  means  that  a powerful  ad- 
vertising campaign  is  being 
conducted  to  convince  prop- 
erty-owners in  every  town  and 
hamlet  that  it  is  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  to  spare 
the  paint  and  spoil  the  house. 


This  campaign  is  working 
for  you.  But  what  you  get  out 
of  it  depends  entirely  upon 
what  you  put  in.  The  sooner 
you  get  out  among  these 
owners  and  add  your  efforts 
in  persuading  them  to  paint 
well  and  often,  the  sooner 
your  bank  account  will  show 
an  increase. 

Do  not  wait  until  tomorrow 
or  next  month.  Tell  your 
prospects  the  story  of  the 
protecting  qualities  of  paint. 
The  important  thing  is  to 
begin  now — no  need  to  wait 
for  a building  boom. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead,  Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead, 
Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil,  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Cleveland  St.  Louis 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 
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“I  landed  five  jobs  through  your  Never- 
Fail  Campaign  and  know  your  adver- 
tising plan  is  a good  one.” 


— Chas.  Ellrich,  Jr.,  St.  Louis , Mo. 


WE  quote  from  only  one  of  the  many  letters  we 
are  receiving  from  painters  all  over  the  country. 

The  Never-Fail  Plan  got  contracts  for  Mr.  Ellrich, 
and  it  will  get  them  for  you.  It  is  the  master  key  to 
open  the  way  to  those  jobs  which  will  fill  your  order 
book  and  keep  you  busy  throughout  the  year. 


Fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  let  the  Never-Fail 
Plan  start  working  for  you.  It  means  more  business 
and  larger  profits  for  you. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  us  today.  The  quicker  you  act 
the  sooner  you  get  the  benefits. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


Boston 

Buffalo 


Cincinnati 

Chicago 


San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 


$>/ 


\v  ✓ 

> / 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO..  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 


National 
Lead  Company 
1 1 1 Broadway 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

A** 

Gentlemen: 

cv  ^ 

Please  send  me  details  of  your 
j Never-Fail  Plan.  Tell  me  how 
/ it  can  help  me  in  getting  more 
jobs  in  my  locality. 


Signed- 
Address  — 
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a sticky  substance.  It  has  no  small 
caves  for  gas  and  moisture  to  get  into 
and  work  undisturbed,  and  it  has  less 
surface  open  to  the  attack  of  destruc- 
tive elements. 

So  we  see  it  is  desirable  to  have 
gloss  on  an  exterior  paint,  and  desir- 
able to  have  this  gloss  remain  as  long 
as  possible.  To  get  these  results  you 
must  use  a large  quantity  of  vehicle 
and  a generous  quantity  of  pigment 
of  fine  particle  size. 

These  pigments  should  have  perma- 
nence, fineness  and  good  opacity,  as 
well  as  color  and  brightness.  Zinc 
oxide  possesses  all  these  requirements, 
and  is  the  most  widely  used  of  the 
fine  pigments.  Not  only  is  zinc  oxide 
being  used  now  in  largely  increasing 
quantities  from  year  to  year,  but  it 
has  been  so  used  for  nearly  200 
years. 

So  far,  we  have  been  considering 
the  desirable  features  of  paint.  Let 
us  now  consider  how  we  may  produce 
these  results.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
select  pigments  of  certain  types;  the 


Showing  Various  Pigments  Under  In 
fluence  of  Sulphur  Gases 


Each  Figure  has  -the  same  amount 
of  Pigment  and  Vehicle . 

But  the  Vehicle  has  been  designed 
to  produce  the  results  desired. 


Defloccu  I ated-Gloss  Finish 


Flocculated —Flat  Finish 


In  practice  you  get  these  results  by 
selection  of  your  oils.  Raw  linseed 
oil  acts  on  zinc  oxide  like  a weak  floc- 
culator,  while  the  heavier  bodied  and 
boiled  oils  act  as  deflocculators. 

Therefore,  in  using  zinc  oxide  for 


Showing  Influence  of  Sunlight  on  Va- 
rious Pigments 


outside  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  add 
large  quantities  of  raw  oil,  and  so  cut 
down  your  hiding  power,  in  order  to 
get  the  “paint  to  brush  out,  but  rather 
to  deflocculate  your  zinc  by  the  right 
quantity  of  a deflocculating  oil.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  work  for 
interior. 


Lilhopone 

Before  leaving  zinc  pigments  I wish 
you  would  consider  with  me  for  a few 
minutes  longer  what  I believe  to  be 
the  most  promising  all-round  pigment 
of  the  future.  This  is  lithopone,  and 
we  class  it  as  a zinc  pigment  because 
it  contains  from  27  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent  of  zinc  as  zinc  sulphide. 

Lithopone  is  made  by  pouring  to- 
gether very  pure  solutions  of  barium 
sulphide  and  zinc  sulphate.  The  lith- 
opone forms  immediately  in  this  mix- 
ture of  liquids  as  a combination  of  zinc 
sulphide  barium  sulphate.  This  white 
slime  is  then  separated  from  the 
liquid,  washed,  burned,  washed  again, 
wet  ground  fine,  dried,  and  dry  ground 
before  packing. 

It  is  a dense  white  pigment,  and,  if 
properly  made,  shows  no  reaction 
when  exposed  to  sulphur  or  sulphur 
gases. 

It  is  whiter  than  either  zinc  oxide 
or  white  lead. 

It  is  almost  as  fine  as  zinc  oxide 
(see  illustration). 


Showing  Comparative  Hiding  Power 
of  “ Albalith ” to  Other  Pigments 


vehicle  also  must  be  selected  with 
care. 

Selection  of  Vehicle 

To  illustrate  the  results  of  an  intel- 
ligent vehicle  selection  I will  mix 
some  zinc  oxide  and  kerosene  and  pro- 
duce a paste  which  is  so  stiff  it  will 
stand  alone.  Note  that  it  has  a very 
flat  appearance.  If  spread  out  flat,  it 
certainly  could  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce a gloss  finish.  In  this  condition 
we  say  the  pigment  is  highly  “floc- 
culated.” The  kerosene  has  caused  the 
pigment  to  gather  together  in  bunches, 
with  the  resultant  condition  that  each 
little  piece  of  pigment  is  not  equidis- 
tant from  its  neighbor. 

Now,  by  adding  only  a drop  of  pop- 
py-seed oil  to  this  stiff  paste  I get  an 
entirely  different  condition.  As  you 
see,  the  mixture  has  become  so  thin 
it  will  not  stay  on  the  palette.  In  this 
condition  it  has  a high  gloss  and  is 
entirely  changed  from  its  previous 
state.  This  condition  we  call  “defloc- 
culation” of  the  pigment. 

We  illustrate  this  condition  by  the 
following  chart: 


Showing  Influence  of  Ultra-Violet 
Light  on  Various  Pigments 


It  is  practically  unaffected  by  light 
and  moisture  reactions. 

Its  hiding  power,  or  strength,  is 
stronger  than  either  zinc  oxide  or 
white  lead  (see  illustration). 

It  is  the  pigment  which  has  made 
possible  the  beautiful  interior  wall 
finishes  known  as  “flat  coats”  or  “flat 
finishes.” 

Lithopone,  however,  had  an  unsatis- 
factory reputation  up  to  about  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  due  to  its  change  of 
color,  non-uniformity,  etc.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers 
had  not  thoroughly  understood  how 
to  control  the  various  steps  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  These  uncer- 
tain factors  have  now  been  brought 
under  control,  and  many  of  the  pres- 
ent products — I do  not  say  all,  nor 
do  I say  most — but  many  of  the  pres- 
ent products  are  very  satisfactory  pig- 
ments for  both  interior  and  exterior 
painting. 

The  most  successful  interior  wall 
coatings  today  are  those  which  con- 
tain from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  a high 
grade  lithopone — with  from  0 per  cent 
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CARTER  White  Lead  has  deserved 
the  respect  of  master  painters  for 
forty  years  because  it  has  never  failed 
them.  Every  job  done  with  it  demon- 
strates its  easy  working  qualities,  its  fine- 
ness, its  covering  capacity  and  spread. 

Painters  know  that  a keg  of  White  Lead 
bearing  the  “Carter”  label  contains  a 
strictly  pure  white  lead  corroded  by  the 
Modern  Carter  Process.  The  label  is  a 
guarantee  of  perfect  uniformity. 

Let  your  next  order  read  “Carter.” 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  COMPANY 

West  Pullman  Station  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DEPEND  ON  CARTER 
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Samuel  Breese,  Railroad  Painter,  Passes  Away 

"pHE  SUDDEN  DEATH,'  on  March  8,  of  Master  Painter  Samuel  E. 
J-  Breese,  of  the  Collinwood,  Cleveland,  O.,  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  removes 
from  the  activ- 
ities of  this  life  a 
man  prominently 
identified  with 
railway  painting 
affairs,  and  a 
forceful  figure  in 
the  Equipment 
Painters  Division 
of  the  American 
Railway  Associ- 
ation. At  the  time 
of  his  death  he 
was  a member  of 
the  Committee  on 
Direction  of  the 
division. 

Mr.  Breese  will 
be  remembered  as 
the  author  of  the 
paper  entitled 
“Facts  Concern- 
ing the  Master 
P a i n te  r s and 
Their  Present 
Position,  Power 
and  Duty,”  read 
at  the  Chicago 
c o n v e n tion  of 
1919,  which  by 

reason  of  its  clear,  incisive  reasoning  upon  important  phases  of  the  mas- 
ter painter’s  duties  elicited  well  merited  applause. 

Mr.  Breese  was  born  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Feb.  18,  1861,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five  moved  to  Cleveland,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He 
was  recognized  as  a technical  expert  in  railway  painting  matters,  skilful 
in  every  department  of  his  craft,  and  an  able  manager  of  men.  He  was 
gifted  with  a happy  disposition,  and  his  outlook  upon  life  was  optimistic, 
thus  radiating  encouragement  and  inspiration  among  his  fellows. 

He  joined  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters  Association  in  1909, 
since  which  time  he  proved  a splended  organization  worker.  He  was  a 
pre-eminently  likeable  man,  and  his  passing  will  be  keenly  felt  and  de- 
plored. The  following  lines  embody  essential  thoughts  in  Mr.  Breese’s 
philosophy  of  life: 


A Man's  Prayer 
Let  me  live,  O Mighty  Master, 
Such  a life  as  men  should  know, 
Tasting  triumph  and  disaster, 

Joy — and  not  too  much  of  woe. 
Let  me  run  the  gamut  over, 

Let  me  fight  and  love  and  laugh, 
And  when  I’m  beneath  the  clover 
Let  this  be  my  epitaph: 

Here  lies  one  who  took  his  chances 
In  the  busy  world  of  men: 
Battled  luck  and  circumstances, 
Fought  and  fell  again. 


Won  sometimes,  but  did  no  crow- 
ing, 

Lost  sometimes,  but  didn’t  wail, 
Took  his  beating,  but  kept  going, 
Never  let  his  courage  fail. 

He  was  fallible  and  human, 

Therefore  loved  and  understood 
Both  his  fellow  men  and  women, 
Whether  good  or  not  so  good; 
Kept  his  spirit  undiminished, 
Never  laid  down  on  a friend. 
Played  the  game  till  it  was  finished, 
Lived  a sportsman  to  the  end. 


to  30  per  cent  zinc  oxide  and  from  0 
per  cent  to  20  per  cent  inert. 

I have  a few  panels  here  painted 
with  some  of  these  preparations,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  look  at  them. 
Here  is  one  that  shows  equal  hiding 
power  in  three  coats  as  against  white 
lead  in  four  coats.  This  coating 
washes  well,  and  will  not  change  color 
due  to  sun  and  water  or  sulphur  gas 
attack.  Three  coatings  hide  as  well 
as  four  of  lead,  and  you  save  the  time 
and  money  necessary  to  apply  one 
coat. 

These  are  not  paints  made  for  dem- 
onstration purposes.  Each  has  been 
spread  by  a master  painter  of  nearly 
thirty  years’  experience,  from  the  orig- 
inal packages  as  they  were  purchased 
from  a retail  store,  and  is  just  what 
you  or  any  other  purchaser  may  expect 
to  get.  These  good,  high  grade,  light- 
resisting  lithopones  have  also  stood 
up  well  under  exterior  exposure. 

Here  is  a formula  we  have  been  test- 
ing for  several  years.  In  fact,  we  are 
using  it.  We  have  probably  more  than 
one  hundred  buildings — homes,  res- 
idences, factories,  etc. — painted  with 
this  material  right  now. 

The  pigment  consists  of  40  per  cent 
zinc  oxide,  40  per  cent  Albalith,  20  per 
cent  inert.  This  panel  has  been  ex- 
posed for  nearly  three  years  on  a test 
fence  on  the  side  of  a mountain  within 
a mile  of  a large  smelting  plant.  I 
think  you  will  be  interested  in  look- 
ing at  it  closely.  We  feel  that  our 
tests  are  working  out  nicely. 

I wish  to  say  just  one  word  more 
about  zinc  oxide.  You  master  painters 
buy  your  zinc  oxide  ground  in  oil  (that 
is  correct — don’t  try  to  grind  it  your- 
self; it  is  a very  tedious  and  difficult 
job,  and  cannot  be  done  successfully 
without  proper  machinery),  but  I 
know  from  personal  experience  that 
you  oftentimes  get  very  undesirable 
paste.  Zinc  oxide,  properly  ground,  in 
the  proper  vehicle,  is  a nice,  soft,  but- 
tery paste,  even  after  aging. 

I brought  with  me  some  sample  cans 
of  pure  zinc  oxide  which  was  ground 
in  oil  over  three  years  ago.  These 
represent  our  idea  of  what  a proper 
zinc  oxide  paste  should  be  like,  and 
what  we  think  you  should  get  when 
you  ask  for  zinc  in  oil.  I will  be  glad 
to  let  as  many  of  you  as  wish  them 
take  along  a sample  of  this  zinc  oxide 
and  try  it  out,  and  I hope  you  will 
let  me  know  how  you  like  it.  The 
kind  of  material  that  is  stiff,  stringy, 
and  hard  to  break  down  should  not  be 
used.  It  will  spoil  your  work  and 
make  you  hate  zinc,  if  you  use  it.  In- 
sist on  getting  good,  soft  zinc  oxide 
that  breaks  down  easily. 

When  you  break  down  your  zinc 
oxide  for  exterior  work,  break  it  down 
separately,  adding  about  10  per  cent 
of  your  vehicle  as  bodied  or  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  with  turpentine  and  driers, 
before  boxing  with  your  other  pig- 
ments. 

If  the  zinc  oxide  does  not  break 
down  at  least  as  easily  as  ordinary 
lead,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
either  your  zinc  oxide  in  oil  or  with 
the  material  you  are  mixing  with  it. 


To  Clean  Chamois 
Keep  a wet  towel  lying  on  its  face 
until  the  dirt  is  thoroughly  softened, 
say  three  or  four  days,  occasionally 
rubbing  off  with  a sponge;  then  rub 
with  a clear  nut  or  linseed  oil. 


P.  & L.  Spring  Campaign  for  Painters 
The  second  folder  in  the  Pratt  & 
Lambert  spring  Painter  Mailing  Cam- 
paign is  designed  to  visualize  the  un- 
usual qualities  of  another  of  the  P.  & 
L.  products,  Vitralite,  and  to  impress 
the  painter  with  the  fact  that  he  can 
raise  the  standard  of  his  workman- 
ship by  the  use  of  such  high  grade 
materials.  Inquiries  were  received 
from  hundreds  of  master  painters 
through  the  Filtex  folder,  which  was 
the  first  folder  in  the  campaign. 


Ink  and  Rust  Stains  on  Clothes 

To  remove  ink  and  rust  stains  from 
clothes,  instead  of  using  oxalic  acid, 
which  attacks  the  fiber  of  the  texture, 
rub  on  a mixture  of  two  parts  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  one  of  powdered 
alum. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Lucas  Can  Opener  Sayings 

You  can’t  get  ’em  unless  you  go. 

Don’t  crank  your  car  if  you  have 
no  gas. 

Say  only  what  you  know,  but  never 
all. 

When  think  tank  is  empty  keep 
trap  tightly  closed. 

The  most  expensive  furniture  polish 
is  the  seat  of  your  pants. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  to  rest  after 
the  hearse  pulls  up. 


To  Clean  Iron  and  Steel 

In  order  to  clean  and  polish  iron 
and  steel,  saturate  a spongy  piece  of 
fig  tree  wood  with  a mixture  of  sweet 
oil  and  finely  powdered  emery,  and 
with  this  well  rub  all  the  rusty  parts. 
This  both  cleans  and  polishes,  render- 
ing the  use  of  whiting  unnecessary. 
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KEEPS  YOUR 
BRUSHES  IN 
PERFECT 
I SHAPE. 


ALWAYS 

READY 

FOR 

USE 


Manufactured  by 

^ Goodman  { 


S7>g  ==— = 

NON-OBSTRUCTING  HANGER 

Furnishes  a practical  and  saving  method  of  keeping  your  brushes 
in  perfect  shape  and  is  a time  saver  when  brushes  are  in  use. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  THE  HANGER 


This  hanger  is  attached  only  on  brushes  manufactured  by 

HANLON  & GOODMAN  COMPANY 


270-272  PEARL  STREET 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  269  Eighth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NEW  YORK 

A.  I — GREENE.  Representative 
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“Get  Together”  Night  in  Philadelphia 

a Riot  of  Paint  Fun  and  Frolic 


Reduced  Copy  of  Poster  Heralding  Philly  Minstrel  Show 


ET  TOGETHER  NIGHT”  for  the 

VJ  various  divisions  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia paint  and  varnish  trade,  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Pennsylvania  Salesmen’s 
Club,  proved  indeed  a memorable 
event  for  the  manufacturers,  dealers, 
painters,  salesmen  and  their  friends 
of  that  well  known  city.  The  date  was 
Tuesday,  March  28;  the  place,  the  fa- 
mous old  Dumont  Theatre  at  Ninth 
and  Arch  Streets,  home  of  American 
minstrelsy  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury. 

The  combined  efforts  of  William  B. 
Wallace,  chairman  of  the  Salesmen’s 
Club  Entertainment  Committee,  and 


Emmett  Welch,  manager  of  the  Em- 
mett Welch  Minstrels,  resulted  in  the 
presentation  of  a program  that  kept 
the  crowded  house  in  an  uproar  of 
laughter  until  nearly  midnight.  The 
plot  fell  into  three  sections,  of  which 
the  first  and  third  were  taken  up  with 
the  regular  minstrel  show,  containing 
frequent  allusions  to  those  illustrious 
pair  of  business  makers,  paint  and 
varnish. 

Part  Two,  entitled  “Save  the  Sur- 
face,” was  devoted  utterly  and  entire- 
ly to  paint — and  more  paint — and 
without  question  was  one  of  the  fun- 
niest skits  ever  seen  anywhere.  The 
program  read  like  this: 


“Save  the  Surface” 

With  Two  Large  Splashes  and  a Special 
Cast  (Maybe).  Part  of  the  Scenery 
belongs  to  Donald  R.  MacGregor. 

Ready  Mixer Grat.  Williams 

Mixes  His  Own Tommy  Armstrong 

Willie  White  Lead Billie  Wallace 

Painters  Pott Eddie  Ivooperman 

Varnish  Stain Jack  Barnltz 

Stention  Ladder Lew  Pelstring 

Plat  Coater Frank  Kelly 

Sandy  Paper Dan  Haley 

Proper  T.  Owner Doc.  Havens 

AND 

Lynn  C.  Doyle IACK  KEEFE 

Substee  Toot  Turps BILL  SMILEY 

Scene  1 — S tree  t — (Pick  your  own 
street ) . 

Scene  2 — Saving  the  Surface — (We’ll 
try  anything  once). 

There  may  be  a pair  of  comedians 
somewhere  outside  the  professional 
field  that  are  better  fun  makers  than 
Bill  Smiley  and  Jack  Keefe,  but  we 
are  frank  to  say  we  have  not  encoun- 
tered them.  When  those  two  babies 
mounted  the  painter’s  scaffold  and 
went  through  a series  of  gyrations  and 
a fusillade  of  dialogue  that  would  have 
made  the  shades  of  the  old  time  min- 
strels turn  green  with  envy,  most  of 
the  audience  had  to  laugh  until  they 
lost  their  breaths. 

During  the  intermission,  Willard  E. 
Maston,  president  of  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face Salesmen’s  Club,  gave  a brief  and 
inspiring  “get  together”  talk,  and 
called  to  the  stage  the  presidents  of 
the  various  organizations  connected 
with  the  industry:  Messrs.  D.  R.  Mac- 
Gregor, president  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  Association  of  Philadelphia; 
Joseph  A.  Finnaren,  president  of  the 
Save  the  Surface  Dealers  Association 
of  Philadelphia;  J.  Sibley  Felton,  pres- 
ident Philadelphia  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Club;  S.  R.  Matlack,  pres- 
ident the  Paint  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States;  also  W. 
A.  Borland,  George  B.  Heckel,  and 
Arthur  M.  East. 

Mr.  Felton,  who  described  himself 
as  the  “goat”  of  the  occasion,  made 
a brief  address,  expressive  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  by  his 
wit  proved  himself  well  fitted  for  the 
role  of  star  performer. 

Chairman  Bill  Wallace  was  then 
called  before  the  footlights,  and  over- 
whelmed with  an  outburst  of  applause. 
Bill  had  worked  night  and  day  for 
weeks  to  insure  success,  and  he  was 
richly  entitled  to  his  reward. 

Between  whiles  the  big  audience, 
which  numbered  all  the  prominent 
people  in  the  paint  trade  of  Philadel- 
phia who  could  come,  amused  them- 
selves with  chorus  singing,  eating  pea- 
nuts and  friendly  visiting  in  the  lob- 
bies. The  ladies  were  handed  a half 
pound  box  of  fine  candy  on  their  ar- 
rival. 

The  crowd  began  to  gather  at  7 
P.  M.,  and  half  an  hour  later,  when 
the  doors  were  opened,  there  was  a 
line  that  extended  nearly  two  blocks, 
clamoring  to  get  inside.  Save  the  Sur- 
face banners  were  hung  in  all  parts 
of  the  theatre,  and  the  campaign  was 
conspicuous  throughout  the  evening. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a wonderful  night 
for  the  paint  industry  of  Philadelphia, 
and  for  the  Pennsylvania  Salesmen’s 
Club. 


H.  G.  Heitzeberg,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  The  American  Paint  Jour- 
nal, has  taken  the  position  of  adver- 
tising manager  and  head  of  the  pro- 
motion department  of  the  St.  Louis 
office  of  the  Red  Spot  Paint  and  Var- 
nish Co. 


RS  COf/Diyio/15  WEpt  pN 
r TRE-MErlDousLY  Bl<i 
INDi/STRY  L/RTI L 


R Nl/hbe-R  or  forward 
Looping  men  op  the  Industry 
hij  E/poH  R Hah  pns 


RWfKEHED  THE  PUBLIC  To  R 
QrehT  TrpJtH  'Save  THE.  suRfpct  mo 
To u saYe  hr"  eFneUiRj  The  \HDU5jKf 
1°  -iYjRKE  1322  Trte  create st 
FniHT  i YnftHiSH  YEHA' 


Cartoon  by  Ralph  Ebeling  That  Appeared  on  Program 
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Prest  ■ O - Paint  Burner 
weighs  only  io  ounces — 
neater  tires  the  operator. 


Yes,  clean  down  to  the  wood.  That’s  the  verdict  of  Master  Painters 
everywhere  who  have  tried  out  Prest-O-Lite  and  Prest-O-Paint  Burner 
by  the  hardest  tests  they  know.  Every  report  has  been  faster  work,  better 
work,  more  economical  work.  Users  make  far  broader  claims  for  us  than 
we  have  made  for  ourselves. 


No  matter  how  many  coats  of  paint  are  encrusted  on  the  surface  nor 
how  hard  they  may  be,  you’ll  find  that  Prest-O-Paint  Burner  will  take 
your  scraper  right  down  to  the  grain  of  the  wood  without  a particle  of 
damage  to  the  surface  and  without  those  carbon  sparks  which  one  user 
says  are  "as  dangerous  as  the  flame  itself.” 


<fhje4t-0b(Ue  &a& 

and  Prest-O-Paint  Burner 


are  modern  tools;  men  who  figure  shrewdly  are  buying  them  eagerly. 
More  than  one  Master  Painters  Association  is  equipping  ioo%  after 
seeing  the  work. 

Seeing  is  Believing.  Ask  your  local  Prest-O-Lite  Distributor 
to  show  you  the  outfit  or  write  us  for  full  details 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Small  Tank  Sales  Department 

Carbide  8c  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Sketch  No.  5 


Sketch  No.  5 A 


Decoration  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 


Sketch  No.  (i. — Greek  honeysuckle 


( Continued  from  page  24) 


A word  on  the  use  of  the  figure  in 
decoration.  The  Greeks  particularly, 
as  well  as  the  Romans,  introduced 


some  beautiful  figures  and  animals 
into  their  work— at  times  in  the  form 
of  part  animal  and  part  figure,  and  at 
other  times  as  a series  of  draped  fig- 


ures forming  delightful  friezes.  A na- 
tion of  legendary  beliefs,  every  figure 
used  has  a story  attached  to  it. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  put  the  ac- 
companying designs  into  practical 
use,  I append  herewith  a scheme  of 
coloring  in  each  case: 

.No.  1 — Greek  Dining  Room 
Cornice — White  and  dull  pink,  orna- 
ments maize. 

Frieze— Pale  gray  blue,  ornaments  and 
figures  white,  introducing  pink  and 
dull  blue  and  yellow  into  dresses 
Wall — Stone  color. 

Moldings — White  and  dull  pink. 

No.  2 — Roman  Dining  Room 
Cornice — Gold  and  deep  purple. 

Frieze — Cream;  ornaments  white,  gilt 
and  green. 

Wall — Lavender. 

Dado — Deep  cream. 

Moldings — White,  gold  and  deep  pur- 
ple. 

Sketch  No.  3. — Greek  Figured  Frieze. 
To  be  carried  out  in  coloring  as  speci- 
fied above. 

Sketch  No.  3A. — Showing  how  the 
Greek  Figure  can  be  adapted  to  the 
modern  method  of  Stenciling 
Sketch  No.  — A Greek  leaf. 
Sketch  No.  liA. — The  same,  as  adapt- 
ed to  the  stencil. 

Sketch  No.  5. — Greek  water  leaf. 
Sketch  No.  5A. — The  same  as  adapt- 
ed to  the  stencil. 


ornament. 

Sketch  No.  6A. — Same  ornament 
shown  in  a modern  stencil. 

Sketch  No.  7. — Roman  leaf. 

Sketch  No.  7 A. — Adapted  to  a mod- 
ern stencil. 

Sketch  No.  8. — Modern  design  for  a 
stenciled  rosette,  evolved  from  the  Ro- 
man rosette  of  five  divisions.  ( Sketch 
No.  8 A ) . 

Sketch  No.  9. — Roman  fruit  festoon. 


Sketch  No.  6 A 


to  be  carried  on  as  a frieze  design  in 
coloring  (as  suggested  for  Sketch  No. 
2). 

Sketch  No.  9A. — How  the  festoon 
could  be  cut  for  stenciling. 


Sketch  No.  8 Sketch  No.  8 A 


"Save  the  surface  and 


you  save 
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Sketch  No.  7 


Philadelphia  Paint  Club  Closes  a Successful  Year — 
Elects  Officers  and  Listens  to  Trade  Leaders 


A T THE  annual  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Paint  Club,  held 
Wednesday  evening,  March  8,  at  the 
Philadelphia  Bourse  Restaurant,  the 
club  entertained  the  officers  of  the 
new  Philadelphia  Dealers  Save  the 
Surface  Association,  the  Philadelphia 
Master  Painters’  Association,  and  the 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s  Club  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  one  of  the  rare 
occasions  when  any  club  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  together  all  the 
factors  of  the  paint  industry  simul- 
taneously — the  manufacturer,  the 
salesman,  the  master  painter  and  the 
dealer. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  for  the 
master  painters  by  President  Donald 
A.  MacGregor,  head  of  D.  A.  MacGre- 
gor and  Brother;  for  the  Dealers’  As- 
sociation by  President  Joseph  Finna- 
ren,  head  of  Finnaren  & Haley;  for 
the  Salesmen’s  Club  by  President  Wil- 
lard A.  Maston,  manager  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia branch  of  the  Eagle-Picher 
Lead  Co. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  took 
place,  the  present  officers  being  unan- 
imously re-elected;  J.  Sibley  Felton, 
president,  Felton,  Sibley  & Co.,  Inc.; 
David  E.  Yarnall,  vice  president,  Yarn- 
all  Paint  Co.;  Harry  E.  Stewart, 
treasurer,  Westmoreland  Chemical  & 
Color  Co.;  George  B.  Heckel,  secre- 
tary. 

A resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  that  a committee  on  “Clean 
Up  and  Paint  Up”  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  when  this  resolution 
came  up  for  discussion  it  was  talked 
on  by  Horace  S.  Felton  and  Mr. 
Heckel. 

The  annual  reports  were  made  by 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  commit- 
tees, and  a full  report  of  the  minstrel 


Q> 


show  scheduled  for  March  28  was 
made  by  Mr.  Maston.  A large  poster 
was  displayed  which  did  full  justice 
to  Bill  Smiley 
and  Jack  Keefe, 
the  celebrated  end 
men  from  the 
Philadelphia  Club. 

The  bowling  team 
of  the  New  York 
Paint  Club  was 
invited  to  come 
to  Philadelphia  on 
that  afternoon, 
for  a return 
match  with  the 
Philadelphia 
team. 

The  past  year 
has  closed  a very 
successful  one  for 
the  Philadelphia 
Paint  Club,  prin- 
cipally because 
every  member 
was  behind  its 
officers  and  work- 
ing conscien- 
t i o u s 1 y in  their 
support.  The  of- 
ficers are  expect- 
ing big  things  for 
the  coming  year, 
and  hope  that  the 
club  members 
will  take  every  opportunity  to  promote 
business  and  general  interest  for  their 
own  benefit. 


Sketch  No.  7 A 

SAVING  THE  SURFACE 
He — But,  my  dear  young  lady,  don’t 
you  ever  wash? 

She — Certainly  not!  Only  scrape 
and  rub!  (And  there  was  no  one  to 
tell  the  dear  old  thing  at  the  next 
table  that  they  were  merely  two  ar- 
tists discussing  technique.) 


To  Clean  Files,  rub  with  a scratch 
brush  moistened  with  a few  drops  of 
benzole. 


The 


Man  Who  Knows 
It  All 

J.  H.  TREGOE, 


Secretary-Treasurer  National 
ciation  of  Credit  Men 


Asso- 


THE  MAN  who  knows  it  all — he  is 
the  man  who  is  likely  to  make 
the  biggest  failure.  When  you  find 
some  one  who  does  not  need  to  be 
taught,  whose  knowledge  compre- 
hends all  needful  things,  who  can’t 
see  the  value  of  mingling  with  others 
and  exchanging  ideas,  you  may  at  once 
conclude.  Here  is  a man  dangerous  to 
go  along  with. 

But  when  you  run  into  the  man 
whose  attitude  is  that  of  a seeker  of 
information  bearing  upon  his  work, 
who  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  even 
in  his  sphere  of  experience  and  ob- 
servations others  have  some  things  he 
does  not  know,  and  whose  attitude  is 
that  of  the  explorer  for  new  goals  in 
his  line  of  work,  then  one  beholds  the 
man  who  will  take  his  graduate  degree 
with  high  honors. 

Make  1922  the  Greater  Runt  and  \&rnish  year 


Have  conceit  about  your  superior 
knowledge  and  dry  rot  will  set  in. 
Healthy  growth  will  come  where  there 
is  eager  spirit  to  secure  the  best 
equipment,  accompanied  by  a spirit  of 
humility. 

In  this  thought  we  have  the  rea- 
son why  great  prosperity  destroys  so 
many  men.  It  makes  men  too  sure  of 
themselves.  It  gives  them  the  feeling 
of  individual  sufficiency.  They  lose 
the  point  of  view  of  interdependence 
among  men.  In  such  times  men  lose  the 
sense  of  proper  perspective. 

We  discover  this  in  association 
work — men  who  were  affiliated  with 
trade  organizations  in  times  of  pros- 
perity, but  who  were  not  so  greatly 
impressed  with  the  need  of  rubbing 
up  against  other  men,  exchanging 
ideas  and  getting  the  best  that  is  go- 
ing on  in  their  field.  This  egotism  is 
expressed  in  “I  know  it  all.”  We  must 
keep  up  our  association  with  men  so 
long  as  we  are  in  active  work  and 
are  carrying  definite  responsibilities. 
This  is  as  direct  a part  of  man’s  ob- 
ligation to  the  enterprise  which  he  is 
serving  as  is  his  obligation  to  devote 
himself  to  individual  details  of  bus- 
iness. 


as  the  first  step  toward  gvdoubling  the  industry  by  1916 
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News  of  the  Paint  and  Allied  Salesmen 


New  Jersey  Travelers  Become  Aggressive  Leaders 
in  City  Wide  “Beautify  Newark”  Campaign 


'"pHROUGH  its  efforts  and  initiative 
in  boosting  for  a city  wide  “Clean 
Up  and  Paint  Up”  campaign  for  New- 
ark. the  Paint  and  Allied  Travelers’ 
Association  of  New  Jersey  has  become 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  a broad 
movement  for  civic  betterment  that 
includes  city  officials,  women’s  clubs, 
the  churches  and  schools,  civic  organ- 
izations and  department  stores,  besides 
master  painters,  jobbers  and  dealers. 

At  the  second  monthly  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  salesmen,  held  Friday 
evening,  March  24,  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Newark  Master  Painters  Asso- 
ciation in  Court  Street,  besides  a large 
turnout  of  the  members,  there  was  a 
gathering  of  notabilities  that  made  the 
boys  swell  out  their  chests  in  justifia- 
ble pride. 

Addresses  were  made  by  City  Com- 
missioner Charles  P.  Gillen,  director 
of  parks  and  property;  Mrs.  Edward 
Reibold,  president  of  the  women’s  civic 
organization,  and  chairman  of  the 
“Brighten  Newark”  Committee;  Dean 
Arthur  Dumper  of  Trinity  Cathedral; 
Rev.  Oscar  E.  Braune,  pastor  of  St. 
John’s  Lutheran  Church;  Rev.  M.  B. 
Corcoran,  chaplain  of  the  Newark  fire 
department,  and  a number  of  others. 

After  the  call  to  order,  President 
Fred  Andres  intrusted  the  conduct  of 
the  meeting  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Campaign,  William 
G.  Lahey.  The  latter  read  a compre- 
hensive report  of  the  work  done  by  the 
committee,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Brighter  Newark  Campaign,  and  an- 
nounced its  official  appointment  as  the 
Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Committee  of  the 
latter  campaign. 

Mr.  Lahey  then  introduced  in  order 
the  various  speakers,  with  appropriate 
remarks.  The  first  to  be  heard  was 
Mrs.  Reibold,  who  asked  the  personal 
assistance  of  the  salesmen  as  a matter 
of  civic  pride,  and  outlined  the  plans 
of  the  Brighter  Newark  drive,  which 
include  the  conversion  of  dirty  and 
neglected  lots  into  clean  and  attractive 
playgrounds  for  the  children,  the  visit 
of  public  spirited  women  to  the  city 
schools  to  interest  the  pupils,  and  the 
distribution  to  householders  of  pam- 
phlets on  the  campaign. 

Former  Mayor  and  present  Commis- 
sioner Gillen  was  given  a hearty  re- 
ception. He  thanked  the  New  Jersey 
Travelers  for  their  offer  to  cooperate; 
described  conditions  in  some  of  the 
poor  and  disreputable  sections  of  the 
city,  and  the  urgent  need  of  repairs 
and  paint;  told  of  the  hopes  and  possi- 
bilities of  his  co-workers,  through  the 
organizing  of  local  committees;  and 
assured  his  listeners  that  the  Brighter 
Newark  drive  would  be  both  perma- 
nent and  successful. 

Three  clergymen  were  then  heard 


eulogizing  the  purposes  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  promising  the  aid  of  them- 
selves and  their  congregations. 

F.  F.  Hall,  of  the  Hahne  department 
store,  promised  cooperation  through 
advertising  and  window  display.  A 
representative  of  the  Metropolitan  In- 
surance Co.  agreed  to  supply  and  dis- 
tribute literature  free  of  charge. 

Through  the  discussion  that  ensued, 
plans  were  agreed  on  for  the  campaign, 
beginning  April  17,  in  which  salesmen, 
jobbers,  dealers  and  master  painters 
will  take  part,  thereby  making  Clean 
Up,  Paint  Up  a leading  feature  of  the 
civic  betterment  movement. 

Messrs.  Braune  and  Pfreundschuh, 
speaking  for  the  dealers,  said  the  latter 
would  pay  the  expense  of  preparing 
and  placing  a banner  at  the  famous 
“four  corners”  of  Broad  and  Market 
Streets  during  the  drive. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haas,  the  New 
Jersey  association  decided  to  spend 
$100  on  the  purchase  of  Clean  Up, 
Paint  banners  for  distribution  through- 
out the  city. 

At  the  earlier  meeting,  on  March  3, 
consideration  of  the  Clean  Up,  Paint 
Up  Campaign  received  the  bulk  of  at- 
tention. W.  G.  Lahey  presented  for 
discussion  and  approval  a set  of  res- 


During  the  week  of  April  30  to  May 
6,  the  New  England  section  of  the 
country  is  in  for  an  old  fashioned 
house  cleaning  that  will  be  especially 
directed  toward  newly  painted  houses, 
barns,  garages  and  outbuildings  of 
every  description,  and  fences,  and  will 
include  the  salient  features  of  the 
Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Campaign. 

While  this  section  of  the  country  is 
disposing  of  its  rubbish  and  brighten- 
ing up  the  landscape,  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton will  undergo  a special  cleaning  up 
during  the  period  beginning  April  17 
and  ending  May  20. 

The  New  England  Clean  Up  and 
Paint  Up  Campaign  Committee,  of 
which  George  C.  Morton  of  Boston  is 
chairman,  and  Joseph  N.  Baker,  of 
Everett,  Mass.,  secretary,  is  in  charge 
of  the  general  New  England  house 
cleaning,  and  its  efforts  have  met  with 
a hearty  response  from  citizens  every- 
where. 

Posters  have  been  placed  in  prom- 
inent positions  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
urging  the  expression  of  community 
spirit  by  participating  in  the  effort 
to  make  the  various  localities  healthier 
and  more  sightly  by  disposing  of  all 
rubbish  and  brightening  dulled  sur- 
faces with  paint. 

Circulars  advertising  the  campaign 
and  posters  have  been  sent  to  the  may- 
ors of  all  New  England  cities,  women’s 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  al 


olutions,  and  these  were  adopted  sub- 
stantially as  read. 

The  resolutions  pledged  the  New 
Jersey  association  to  cooperate  with 
the  New  York  association  in  putting 
across  said  campaign  in  the  metropol- 
itan district;  that  the  efforts  of  the 
New  Jersey  association  be  centered  to 
an  intensive  campaign  in  Essex  coun- 
ty; and  that  a special  meeting  be  held 
March  24,  to  which  master  painters, 
paint  dealers,  jobbers,  city  officials, 
and  department  store  representatives 
should  be  invited: 

President  Fred  Andres  named  the 
following  gentlemen  on  the  Clean  Up, 
Paint  Up  Committee:  Messrs.  Dog- 

gett,  Groom,  Buch,  Morrow,  Witt,  Fred 
McAllister,  Thompson,  Haas,  Watter, 
Siegel,  Kimmerle,  Pfreundschuh. 

E.  C.  Fisher,  a faithful  attendant  at 
meetings,  sent  in  his  resignation,  with 
regret.  Mr.  Fisher  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  DuPont  Company, 
and  is  now  a resident  of  Philadelphia. 

Connie  Engel  told  about  the  splen- 
did reception  he  and  Harrison  Mor- 
row had  been  given  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Paint  Club,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  visit  to  New  Haven  in  February. 

The  form  of  entertainment  to  be 
provided  by  the  associate  members  at 
the  master  painters’  midsummer  con- 
vention was  discussed.  A majority  of 
the  associate  representatives  present 
favored  a dance  or  theatre  party  on 
one  of  the  evenings,  instead  of  the 
customary  afternoon  outing. 


clubs,  boards  of  trade  and  chambers 
of  commerce,  business  men’s  organ- 
izations and  newspapers. 

The  committee  is  offering  prizes 
consisting  of  bunting  flags  for  schools 
in  towns  of  less  than  5,000  population 
for  the  best  work  by  school  children 
in  helping  to  carry  on  local  campaigns. 

The  Boston  Campaign 

During  the  Boston  campaign,  city 
teams  will  collect  rubbish  free  of 
charge.  The  following  city  department 
officials  attended  the  organization 
meeting  and  offered  full  co-operation 
of  their  respective  departments:  Su- 
perintendent of  Police,  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  Chief  Inspector 
Health  Department,  representing  the 
Health  Commissioner,  and  John  Jack- 
son  Walsh,  representing  the  City  Plan- 
ning Board. 

Joseph  N.  Baker  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  publicity  committee, 
and  was  authorized  to  prepare  pla- 
cards, picture  slides  and  other  public- 
ity material. 

A school  children’s  committee  of  five 
members  was  appointed  also,  and  a 
special  Boy  Scouts  committee.  Six- 
teen district  chairmen  were  selected 
to  take  charge  of  clean  up  work  in 
various  sections  of  the  city. 

The  silver  loving  cup  offered  by  the 
New  England  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up 
Committee  last  year  to  the  city  con- 
ducting the  best  campaign  was  won 
by  Boston.  A city  must  win  this  cup 
three  times  to  possess  it  permanently. 


New  England  to  Indulge  in  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up 

Campaign,  with  Boston  the  Active  Center 
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A Hand  of  Greater 
Accomplishment 

is  the  hand  operating  the  mod- 
ern spray  system  of  painting. 
Time  requirements  of  other 
methods  are  reduced — costs  are 
cut — results  are  improved. 

You  can  apply  practically  any 
kind  of  paint  on  any  kind  of 
surface  from  two  to  five  times 
faster  with  the  DeVilbiss  spray 
gun  than  with  a hand  brush. 
The  finished  job  is  cleaner, 
more  thorough  and  uniform. 

Cutting  costs  on  painting  of 
highest  quality  is  your  best  bid 
for  more  work.  The  DeVilbiss 
system  of  painting  makes  pos- 
sible taking  care  of  an  in- 
creased volume  of  work  with- 
out increasing  the  labor  charge. 

Make  1922  your  most  profit- 
able painting  year  — let  us 
mail  you  full  particulars. 


( 


Large  and  Small  Equipment 
for  every  requirement 


) 


DeV//biss 

Spraif-paintin^  System 


The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co.,  3692  Detroit  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Painters  and  Builders 

Here  is  a Ladder  Jack 

that  is 

Strong,  Reliable,  Safe  and  Reversible 

Made  from  best  Open  Hearth  Steel. 

Each  jack  is  thoroughly  tested  before 
leaving  our  factory,  which  insures  three  big 
features 

Strength— Reliability— Safety 

Sold  by  leading  Paint  Supply  Houses  and 
Jobbers. 


The  Bettcher  Stamping  & Mfg.  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Use  the  Bettcher  Jack  for  Safety. 


BETTCHER 

FAT’D 


BETTCHER 

FAT’D 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen  Enjoy  Themselves  in 
New  Headquarters  — To  Boost  Painters’  Outing 

Secretary  NELSON  PARKER 


N ACCORDANCE  with  the  promise 
I made  last  month,  I send  here- 
with to  the  Magazine  a story  of  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Paint  Salesmen’s  Club,  which  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  20th,  at 
the  Hotel  Taft  in  New  Haven. 

Supper  was  served  about  6.30  to 
twenty  of  the  boys.  This  was  our  first 
gathering  at  the  Taft,  having  voted  to 
change  our  headquarters  at  the  Feb- 
ruary annual  conclave,  and  the  boys 
were  anxious  to  size  up  the  new  condi- 
tions. Not  only  were  the  various 
courses  uniformly  good,  but  the  serv- 
ice was  excellent  in  all  respects. 

As  for  the  business  meeting  which 
followed,  with  President  Joe  White 
in  the  seat  of  honor,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  interest  displayed  by 
the  members  on  hand  speaks  well  for 
our  1922  sessions.  Every  one  present 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  giving 
and  receiving  all  the  good  fellowship 
possible. 

After  voting  into  our  ranks  with 
proper  ceremony  no  less  than  five  new 
members,  we  have  the  applications  of 
three  others  to  be  acted  on  at  the  next 
meeting. 

President  White  then  delivered  his 
usual  lecture,  which — surprisingly  for 
him — was  strictly  to  the  point.  He 
chose  as  his  subject  the  desirability 
of  a good  working  body  of  men  taking 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
progi  ess  of  the  club,  and  asked  every 
man  to  do  his  share  along  those  lines. 
The  President’s  remarks  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  made  a marked  impres- 
sion. 

Master  Painters'  Outing 

We  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Connecticut  Master  Painters’  Society 
to  appoint  a committee  to  work  with 
them  in  arranging  for  a successful 
and  bang-up  outing  next  June.  The 
invitation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
our  Entertainment  Committee,  who 
are  to  report  at  the  April  gathering. 

This  leads  up  to  mention  of  our  new 
Entertainment  Committee.  The  Pres- 
ident has  named  a bunch  of  live  wires, 
and  we  are  expecting  great  things 
from  them.  Here  they  are:  Fred  Min- 
nerly,  chairman;  George  Eckels,  Wil- 
liam West,  Louis  Hardy.  As  a re- 
ward, they  have  been  promised  that 
if  they  make  good  this  year,  they  will 
be  reappointed  next  year. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  Vice 
President  Charley  Knapp  on  the  phone 
the  other  day.  Charley  has  been  se- 
riously ill,  and  I was  glad  to  report 
that  he  had  then  been  out  of  bed  for 
three  days,  and  was  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery. The  news  was  received  with 
joy  by  the  members,  as  our  Vice  Pres- 
ident is  thought  a great  deal  of  by 
us  all. 

The  boys  also  spoke  highly  of  the 
splendid  write-up  of  our  annual  din- 
ner that  appeared  in  the  March  num- 


ber of  The  Painters  Magazine.  Pres- 
ident White  had  an  advance  copy,  and 
passed  it  around  the  tables  at  supper. 
You  sure  deserve  credit  for  the  way 
you  covered  that  meeting. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  reg- 
ular business,  an  impromptu  gathering 
was  staged  in  another  room,  where  so- 
ciability prevailed  until  an  early  hour. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Taft  on  Monday,  April  17,  when 
another  goodly  turn-out  is  expected. 

FORBIDDEN  CONVERSATION 

First  Souse — Do  you  know  Bill  Tal- 
bot? 

Second  Souse  (after  due  reflection) 
— No,  whuzziz  his  name? 

First  Souse — Who? 


PRACTICAL  PIETY 
“Mamma,  that  painter’s  awful  relig- 
ious.” 

“What  makes  you  think  so,  Bobbie?” 
“Why,  he  was  carryin’  a can  of  paint 
on  his  shoulder  an’  the  bottom  fell 
out,  an’  the  paint  went  all  over  him. 
But,  mamma,  he  didn’t  get  mad.  He 
just  sat  down  on  the  curb  and  told 
God  all  about  it!” 


New  Labels  Boost  Sales 

Quite  recently  the  old  established 
Philadelphia  firm  of  Eugene  E.  Nice 
Co.  prepared  a complete  set  of  new 
labels  for  their  notable  line  of  paint 
and  varnish  products.  These  labels, 
with  their  attractive  lettering  in  red 
and  black  on  a contrasting  background 
of  yellow,  are  as  distinctive  as  the 
products  of  the  Nice  Company — Nee- 
olyte,  Stain-enamel,  Neeospar  varnish, 
Neeokote  flat  wall  paint,  and  a long 
list  of  paints,  varnishes,  stains  and 
dryers. 

General  Manager  Taylor  is  convinced 
that  it  is  something  more  than  a coin- 
cidence that  the  jobbers  and  dealers’ 
sales  of  these  goods  have  jumped  de- 
cidedly since  the  new  labels  were 
placed  on  the  market. 


An  Efficient  Catalog 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a copy 
of  the  illustrated  catalog  and  price 
list,  No.  6,  of  the  firm  of  R.  H.  Brad- 
field  & Co.,  Morrisburg,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, dealing  with  painters  and  paper- 
hangers’  supplies.  This  is  an  exhaus- 
tive and  efficient  publication  of  over 
200  pages,  thoroughly  indexed,  and 
down  to  the  minute.  A valuable  fea- 
ture is  the  list  of  practical  and  tech- 
nical books  for  the  trade  and  hand- 
books of  the  fine  arts. 


Courtesy  of  Life. 


Intimate  Glimpses  of  American  Generals  of  Industry — The  V alen- 
tines  Continue  the  Unsuccessful  Attempt  to  Mar  Their 
V alsparred  Floor 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all'-fc.^,^ 
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Every  can  of  every  one  of  the  “F-S”  Products 
is  the  outcome  of  our  59  years  spent  in  study- 
ing every  surface  need  and  in  specializing  in 
the  manufacture  of  enamels,  varnishes,  paints, 
colors  and  iron  fillers  that  more  than  meet  these 
needs. 


II Colors, Paints -and \4rnishes  Since  1863 


Save  the  surface  and 

you  save  all- 


SISK’S 


The  Perfect 
Wall  Sizing 


Overcome  the  difficulties  experienced 
with  other  sizings  by  using  SISK’S 


Has  no  equal  for  preparing  new  walls,  Kalsomine, 
Whitewash,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hang- 
ing Wall  Paper,  Burlap,  Sanitas  or  Lin-o-wall. 


No  washing  or  scraping  off  old  walls,  just  apply 
SISK’S  SIZING  and  the  walls  are  ready  for  the 
paper;  it’s  antiseptic;  it’s  economical;  1 gallon  re- 
duced makes  5 gallons. 

Get  a Trial  Order  Now; 

Your  Jobber  Has  It 

R.  J.  SISK  COMPANY 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 
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Three  Fourths  of  All  Members  at  March  Meeting 
of  Pennsy  Club — 17  New  Members  Taken  In 

RALPH  G.  EBELING,  Chief  Scribe 


npHREE  FOURTHS  of  the  entire  list 
of  active  members,  who  now  num- 
ber more  than  one  hundred,  turned 
out  in  spite  of  bad  weather  to  attend 
the  March  meeting  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  Salesmen’s  Club  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, held  at  the  Hotel  Vendig,  Phil- 
adelphia, Friday,  March  10. 

Nearly  all  those  attending  the  meet- 
ing partook  of  the  usual  dollar  dinner, 
and  whether  a man  ordered  fish  or 
roast  beef  he  also  received  lamb  in  the 
form  of  a small  wooden  sheep  donated 
by  Brother  Sliugard  as  an  ad  for  one 
of  his  firm’s  products. 

The  number  of  new  faces  showing  at 
each  meeting  is  indeed  gratifying.  The 
manner  in  which  the  veterans  and  the 
raw  recruits  are  mixed,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  club  badges,  it  is  not  long 
before  all  are  very  sociable  pals. 

The  period  following  dessert  and  cof- 
fee was  given  to  the  speaker  of  the 
evening.  B.  J.  Munchweiler,  who  is 
connected  with  a large  Philadelphia 
department  store,  and  also  instructor 
of  salesmanship  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr. 
Munchweiler  gave  the  cream  of  his 
twelve  years’  study  of  salesmanship 
in  a thirty-minute  talk.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  teach  paint  men — and  par- 
ticularly those  selling  varnish — any 
new  pointers  in  that  greatest  of  pro- 
fessions, selling.  But  from  the  com- 
ments and  discussions  heard  later  in 
the  evening,  the  speaker  struck  some 
up-to-the-minute  notes,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  the  older  chords. 

Law  of  Averages  in  Selling 

The  speaker  stated  that  many  sales- 
men are  retarded  in  their  work  by  an 
imaginary  fear  or  belief  that  certain 
sales  cannot  be  made.  He  stated  that 
the  law  of  averages  has  always 
brought  success  to  the  man  who  calls 
on  a certain  number  of  prospects  each 
day,  and  gave  his  talk  to  each  in  a 
business-like  manner.  The  greatest 
asset  to  a firm,  Mr.  Munchweiler  ex- 
plained, was  the  salesman  who  knew 
his  line,  and  had  ideas  and  could  give 
customers  real  suggestions  how  to  in- 
crease sales.  The  up-to-date  salesman 
is  continually  striving  to  learn  more 
about  his  customers  and  his  goods,  also 
new  and  better  methods. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  and  a round 
of  applause  was  given  the  speaker. 

The  prize  drawing  was  next  on  the 
program,  and  the  lucky  man  was  that 
prosperous  knight  of  the  grip,  whose 
name  means  varnish,  baseball  and 
good  fellowship,  Jack  Barnitz.  Jack 
did  the  unusual:  he  returned  the 

prize,  a gold  pencil,  as  he  already  car- 
ries one.  It  will  be  used  as  a prize  at 
a later  meeting. 

President  Willard  Maston  presided 
during  the  business  portion  of  the 
meeting.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  Mr.  Maston  for  his  untiring  ef- 
forts, enthusiasm  and  willingness  to 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  club.  While 

•Save  the  Surface”  has  helped  our 


growth  and  prosperity  to  some  extent, 
the  writer  gives  the  real  credit  to  the 
President  and  his  co-workers. 

Seventeen  More  Corralled 

The  Membership  Committee  report- 
ed seventeen  new  members.  We  are 
beginning  to  wonder  where  they  all 
come  from.  To  admit  two,  three  or 
four  members  at  a meeting  some 
months  ago  was  considered  a splendid 
thing;  but  when  each  meeting  brings 
in  from  ten  to  twenty-five,  the  diction- 
ary does  not  contain  words  sufficiently 
descriptive. 

The  men  who  signed  the  pledge  to  be 
good  paint  and  varnish  men  were: 
Charles  A.  Lombardi  and  Harry  E. 
Good,  Leighton-McMullin  Co.;  J.  0. 
Smith,  Hilo  Varnish  Corporation; 
William  S.  Wolfe,  Brooklyn  Varnish 
Co.;  Frank  M.  Crittenden,  Rubberset 
Co.;  Guy  K.  Harrington,  E.  E.  Nice 
Co.;  Robert  D.  Machie,  Jr.,  John  Lucas 
& Co.;  John  N.  Crowe,  Moulton  Lad- 
der Co.;  Charles  J.  Lanahan,  Yarnall 
Paint  Co.;  Charles  A.  Waples,  Wil- 
liam Waterall  Co.;  Walter  S.  Beal, 
John  Lucas  & Co.;  Harry  N.  Blair  and 
William  E.  Cannon,  John  T.  Lewis  & 
Bro. ; J.  S.  Benedict,  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.;  William  A.  Smiley,  Pure  Oil  Co.; 
J.  C.  W.  McKim  and  W.  B.  Stout,  Bos- 
ton Varnish  Co. 

Two  men  were  chosen  to  ride  the 
goat.  Arthur  East  and  Bill  Smiley 
were  the  fortunate  ones,  and  both  con- 
fessed that  they  were  made  better  and 
wiser  men. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  from  the 
New  Jersey  Salesmen’s  Association,  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to 
help  secure  legislation  reducing  rail- 
road fares  for  traveling  men. 

President  Maston  spoke  on  helping 
dealers  and  painters,  and  conveyed  a 
message  from  Donald  MacGreagor, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Master 
Painters’  Association,  that  at  every 
opportunity  we,  as  salesmen,  should 
inform  paint  users  of  the  value  of 
good  painters  in  applying  paint  and 
varnish.  Too  many  people  have  the 
idea  that  any  one  can  apply  our  prod- 
ucts successfully;  but  those  of  us  who 
know  the  business,  admit  that  when  it 
comes  to  making  a real  good  paint  job, 
it  takes  a skilled  mechanic. 

Bill  Dunlap  suggested  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
Salesmen  Associations  be  invited  to 
one  of  our  meetings,  in  order  to  let 
them  see  the  strides  we  are  making, 
and  that  we  are  working  with  and  for 
them  as  much  as  for  ourselves. 


Thai  Minstrel  Show! 

Entertainment  Committee  Bill  Wal- 
lace, in  making  his  report  on  the  la- 
test details  of  the  show,  displayed  one 
of  the  posters  featuring  our  brother 
members,  Bill  Smiley  and  Jack  Keefe, 
who  starred  in  the  performance  on 
March  28.  Wallace  announced  that  as 
a special  attraction  a bag  of  peanuts 
would  be  given  to  all  those  who  sat 
in  the  gallery. 

A motion  was  passed  that  the  Pres- 
ident draft  members  who  own  ma- 
chines for  the  purpose  of  calling  on 
dealers  who  have  not  joined  the  re- 
cently formed  Save  the  Surface  Deal- 
ers’ Association,  and  selling  them  the 
idea.  It  is  an  easy  job  for  good  sales- 
men to  sell  a good  line,  so  we  predict 
that  the  dealers  will  have  a flock  of 
new  names  to  add  to  their  list. 

On  account  of  the  next  meeting 
date  falling  on  Good  Friday,  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  the  affair  until 
April  21,  one  week  later. 

The  annual  summer  picnic  date  is 
rapidly  approaching,  and  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee  is  open  for  sug- 
gestions. Bill  Dunlap  has  a good  idea, 
but  owing  to  the  Volstead  Law  we  can- 
not publish  it.  How  about  a big  out- 
ing with  a ball  game  between  our  own 
men  and  the  Philadelphia  Dealers,  the 
local  Paint  Club  or  the  Jersey  boys? 

Courage,  Courtesy,  Con- 
viction Mark  Real 
Salesman 

THE  MAN  who  wrote  the  dictionary 
certainly  gave  a concise  and  clear 
cut  definition  of  the  word  salesman — 
‘‘a  man  who  sells  goods.”  This  elim- 
inates the  order  taker,  the  man  who 
tries  to  work  his  friends  for  sufficient 
volume  of  orders  to  make  a showing 
with  the  boss,  and  puts  the  situation 
down  on  a bed  rock  basis  of  selling. 

The  definition  does  not  say  that  he 
is  a man  who  shakes  hands  the  heart- 
iest, who  smiles  the  broadest,  who 
talks  the  loudest  or  longest,  who  makes 
the  most  calls  in  a day.  It  does  say 
that  he  is  a man  who  sells  goods,  and 
the  man  who  sells  goods  makes  enough 
calls  every  day,  whether  he  makes  one 
or  a dozen. 

The  ability  to  sell  goods  depends 
upon  three  important  mental  attitudes 
— Courage,  Courtesy,  Conviction. 

A real  salesman  faces  every  condi- 
tion with  firm  belief  in  himself  and 
his  ability  to  meet  any  situation  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  face.  This  is 
the  courage  part  of  it. 

He  treats  the  man  he  is  talking  to 
with  a deference  due  to  his  position, 
maintaining  his  own  dignity,  but  also 
maintaining  the  respect  of  his  prospec- 
tive customer,  by  his  own  handling  of 
any  argument  in  question,  or  any  de- 
sire for  explanation.  This  is  the 
courtesy  part. 

He  believes  in  the  goods  he  sells, 
knows  where  they  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, how  they  can  be  used  profit- 
ably, and  why  they  can  be  used  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  This  is  the 
conviction  part  of  it. 

With  these  three  mental  processes 
functioning  in  the  right  way,  and  with 
good  judgment  dictating  as  to  where 
he  should  make  his  call  for  sales,  a 
real  salesman  substantiates  in  every 
day’s  work  the  dictionary  definition 
“A  man  who  sells  goods.” — Door-Ways. 
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An  Easy  Way  to  Figure  “Right”  on  Spring  Contracts 

and 

Secure  the  Worth-While  Contracts  in  Your  Community 


Spraco  Painting  Equipment 

Modern  Outfits  for  Modern  Painters 


Put  One  on  the  Job 

Give  your  pay  roll  curve  a down- 
ward turn  with  an  increase  in 
quantity  and  no  decrease  in  qual- 
ity of  work — enabling  you  to  bid 
low. 

It  will  work  for  you  as  it  has  for 
hundreds  of  other  painters,  re- 
ducing your  labor  costs  from 
40%  to  60%  or  more. 

Superior  painters  who  want  an 
up-to-date  machine  capable  of 
starting  up  under  the  most  try- 
ing conditions  insist  on  SPRACO 
Equipment. 

Write  now — you  owe  it  to  the 
community  you  serve — send  for 
Bulletin  No.  P-58 — save  time  by 
stating  your  exact  requirements. 


SPRAY  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  also  of 

Spraco  Cooling  Ponds,  Air  Washers,  Spraco  Nozzles, 
Vaughan  Flow  Meters,  Etc. 


“REACH” 

PAINTER’S 

DROP  CLOTHS 

Made  of  Extra  Heavy  8 oz. 
Canvas,  Strongly  Made  and 
Strongly  Sewed,  which  will 
Give  the  Best  Service 


The  “Paint  and  Wallpaper  Trade 
Has  Recognized  “REACH”  DROP 
CLOTHS  as  the  Very  “Best 


LOWEST  PRICES  FULLEST  SATISFACTION 
Write  Today  for  Prices  and  Samples 

A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY 

19  West  18th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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New  York  Salesmen  Arrange  for  Spring  Paint  Up 
Drive,  and  Ladies’  Night — Seven  Members 
Welcomed  in  the  Fold 


T IKE  THEIR  fellow  salesmen  of 
■L'  New  Jersey,  the  chief  item  of  bus- 
iness before  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Paint  Trevelers  Association  these 
clays  is  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  a local  Paint  Up  and  Clean  Up 
Campaign. 

At  the  March  meeting,  held  Friday 
the  10th,  after  listening  to  the  report 
of  John  Hellawell,  of  the  Paint  Up, 
Clean  Up  Committee,  the  association 
decided  to  make  a start  in  the  right 
direction  this  spring  by  carrying  out 
such  a campaign  for  the  first  week  in 
May. 

President  George  Poole,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Dealers  Association,  report- 
ing for  that  organization,  stated  that 
the  dealers  had  also  decided  to  go  as 
far  as  possible  in  a small  way  this 
season,  as  they  felt  that  it  was  grow- 
ing late  for  any  big  doings. 

President  Frank  McCarthy  was 
ensconced  in  the  chairman’s  place 
throughout  the  meeting,  while  Secre- 
tary Bim  Jordan  gladdened  the  mem- 
bers by  appearing  in  his  usual  position, 
having  recovered  from  the  broken  rib 
which  kept  him  away  from  the  Feb- 
ruary session. 

National  President  J.  C.  Kelly  read 
a letter  he  had  received  from  D.  M. 
Schindler,  Pacific  Coast  representative 
of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  as  follows: 
“We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing your  very  fine  message  to  your 
fellow  salesmen  of  the  National  Sales- 
men’s Association.  We,  the  paint  sales- 
men of  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berk- 
eley, Cal.,  are  organizing  a paint  club, 
and  would  appreciate  any  sugges- 
tions.” 


Chairman  Wilson  of  the  Membership 
Committee  reported  on  three  new  ap- 
plications which  had  been  received  by 
the  committee.  The  suggestion  of 
Vice  President  McDonald  that  in  fu- 
ture applicants  for  admission  into  the 
association  should  meet  with  the  Mem- 
bership Committee  before  their  appli- 
cations are  passed  on,  met  with  the 
general  indorsement  of  the  members. 

Reporting  for  the  Entertainment 
Committee,  Jim  McDonald  stated  that 
practically  all  the  expenses  for  the 
annual  dinner  had  been  defrayed  from 
the  money  received  from  tickets. 

Mr.  Robertson  called  attention  to  the 
ladies  night  which  had  been  voted 
earlier  in  the  season.  After  discus- 
sion, it  was  moved  that  a ladies  night 
be  set  for  a date  between  April  15  and 
May  1,  to  be  held  at  the  St.  George 
Hotel  in  Brooklyn,  with  tickets  at  $5 
per  plate. 

Mr.  Nolan  of  the  Intermileage  Com- 
mittee reported  on  progress  made,  in 
cooperation  with  other  paint  sales- 
men’s associations. 

Balloting  on  members  resulted  in 
the  reinstatement  of  Arthur  W.  Corby 
of  Brooklyn,  representative  of  Ben- 
jamin Moore  & Co.;  also  the  election  of 
Robert  F.  Birmingham,  representing 
Devoe  & Raynolds,  Inc.;  Harry  A. 
Bennett,  also  representing  Devoe  & 
Raynolds;  George  L.  Gillen,  of  the 
Manufacturers  Can  Co.,  Newark,  N. 
J.;  Patrick  Clarke,  of  Beckwith-Chan- 
dler  Co.,  Newark;  Edward  D.  Murphy, 
of  the  Metal  Package  Corporation, 
New  York;  Donald  E.  Turner,  of  Ben- 
jamin Moore  & Co. 

After  Mr.  Hellawell  and  others  had 
explained  the  method  of  distribution 
to  dealers  of  the  banners  and  posters 
for  the  Paint  Up,  Clean  Up  drive, 
which  had  been  bought  by  the  asso- 
ciation, the  meeting  declared  itself  ad- 
journed. 


Rogers  Heads  Toreadors 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Tore- 
adors, held  during  the  International 
convention  at  Kansas  City,  R.  E. 
Rogers,  vice  president  of  James  B. 
Sipe  & Co.,  was  chosen  president;  J. 
C.  Henniges,  sales  manager  of  Ham- 
mar  Bros.  White  Lead  Co.,  was  made 
secretary;  and  A1  Schumann,  of  the 
Hilo  Varnish  Corporation,  was  con- 
tinued as  treasurer.  Retiring  Pres- 
ident G.  M.  Prentiss,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Standard  Textile  Products 
Co.,  was  selected  to  represent  the  Tore- 
adors on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
International  Master  Painters  Asso- 
ciation. 


First  Maiden  Lady — Do  you  prefer 
the  Grecian  school  of  dancing  to  the 
Russian? 

Second  Maiden  Lady — Well,  my 
dear,  the  Russians  at  least  wear 
beards. 


Cop— Hey,  where  are  you  going? 
Don’*-  you  know  this  is  a one-way 
street? 

Abe  (in  a new  car) — Veil,  I’m  only 
going  one  way,  ain’t  I? 


“Business  Ambassador” 

Some  years  ago  a well-known  travel- 
ing representative  of  a nationally 
known  concern  had  the  words  “Bus- 
iness Ambassador”  engraved  upon  his 
cards  and  used  the  expression  in  con- 
nection with  his  work.  The  traveling 
salesman  is  in  truth  an  ambassador 
of  business,  and  his  credentials  are 
the  merchandise  he  sells  and  the  ex- 
perience he  has  had.  See  to  it  that 
he  receives  the  proper  welcome  and 
be  friends  with  him  in  every  possible 
way.  You’ll  never  regret  it. — Hard- 
ware Age. 


UP  TO  SPECIFICATIONS 

Manager  (to  applicant  for  office  boy 
vacancy) — Aren’t  you  the  boy  who  ap- 
plied for  this  position  a fortnight  ago? 

Boy — Yes,  sir. 

Manager — And  didn’t  I say  I wanted 
an  older  boy? 

“Yes  sir.  That’s  why  I’m  here  now!” 


He  (angrily) — There  are  no  fools  in 
our  family. 

She  (soothingly) — Sir,  you  forget 
yourself. 


Make  1922  the 


o»  the  first  step  toward 


>fcunt  and  Varnish  year 

’doubling  the  industry  by  1926 


Asking  Salesmen’s 
Help  To  aGet  Mem- 
bers 

This  is  the  snappy  and  sug- 
gestive letter  sent  out  to  the 
trade  salesmen  of  Hew  York  by 
Vice  President  and  Organizer 
Whigelt  of  the  New  York  State 
Master  Painters  Association: 


1V/TR.  SALESMAN: 

You  and  the  house  you 
represent  have  long  felt  that  a 
closer  cooperation  between  the 
manufacturer  or  his  agents  and 
the  master  painter  would  be  of 
mutual  advantage.  To  foster 
such  cooperation,  I appeal  to 
you  to  help  me  in  advocating 
our  membership  drive  by  recom- 
mending to  your  customers, 
when  the  occasion  warrants,  the 
advisability  of  their  becoming 
members  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  Asso- 
ciation, and  advise  me  of  any 
possible  candidates  whom  I can 
follow  up.  In  this  way  we  can 
make  the  New  York  State  As- 
sociation the  largest  in  the  In- 
ternational. 


Increased  membership  means 
a larger  attendance  at  the  con- 
ventions, which  in  turn  will  be 
more  agreeable  to  you  in  attend- 
ing these  functions.  Acquain- 
tances made  in  this  agreeable 
and  social  way  often  develop  en- 
couragingly during  the  year. 

Your  attention  is  especially 
called  to  the  small  employers 
in  sections  of  the  State  where 
there  are  no  locals.  These  em- 
ployers can  have  individual 
membership  for  the  small  sum 
of  five  dollars  per  year  and  enjoy 
the  full  benefits  at  all  conven- 
tions. 

May  I count  on  your  valuable 
assistance  in  advocating  the 
association  to  your  customers 
in  your  travels  in  such  a way 
that  it  will  not  take  any  undue 
advantage  of  your  time  or  cause 
you  extra  expense?  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  salesmen,  I 
know  that  the  association  can 
reach  its  goal  of  “Five  Hundred 
Members  by  1923.” 

Thanking  you  for  any  help 
and  consideration  you  can  give, 
I am,  with  best  wishes  for  your 
success, 


Respectfully, 

GEO.  WHIGELT, 
Vice  President  and  Organizer. 


“Say,  Doc,  when  I eat  pie  before  re- 
tiring it  makes  me  dream.  Why,  only 
last  night  I dreamed  of  a bunch  of 
bathing  beauties.  What  would  you  ad- 
vise? 

Medical  Adviser:  “Keep  on  eating 

pie.” 


“Watch  out,  nigger.  I’se  hard — so 
hard  I busts  a buzz  saw  when  I runs 
agin’  it.” 

“Huh!  Call  that  hard?  Why,  I’se 
so  hard  I scratches  the  bath  tub.” 
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8 TheTwo  Pillars  °f  Success 
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The  “TWIN 
SISTERS” 

Will  bring  customers 
back  to  your  store 
every  week  in  the 
year  for  one  or  the 
other. 


We  Guarantee  the  Sale  ! 

Write  us  for  samples,  prices  and  Advertising  offer, 
or  ask  any  PAINT  OR  WALL  PAPER  JOBBER. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  Wall  Paper  Cleaner 
for  31  years  and  Paint  Cleaner  for  20  years — We 
know  how! 
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Absorene  Mfg.  Co.,  St  Louis. 


IN  BUSINESS  TO  HELP  PAINTERS 


Is  It  Any  Wonder 

Thousands  of  Painters  Buy 

"Bauer  \Safety 
"Platform  Ladders 

each  year  and  write  letters  like  this? — 

Toledo,  Ohio,  March  1,  19221 

The  Bauer  Manufacturing  Co., 

Wooster,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

Just  a few  lines  to  tell  you  what  I think  of  the 
Bauer  Safety  Platform  Ladders.  I have  had  two  sets 
(4  ladders)  in  constant  use  for  the  past  twelve  years 
and  they  are  good  for  another  season.  During  the 
time  I have  had  them  the  cost  for  repairs  has  not 
exceeded  $1.50.  One  set  has  the  original  ropes. 

Have  not  had  a single  accident  through  any  fault  of 
the  ladders. 

As  a labor  saver  I can  do  more  work  with!  two  men 
with  your  ladders  than  can  be  done  by  three  with  the 
old  style  ladder  jack  equipment. 

Knowing  your  ladders  as  I do,  from  experience,  I 
do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  the  Bauer  Safety  Plat- 
form Ladders  have  no  equal  as  the  painters’  friend. 

Yours  truly, 

HENRY  F.  SHORT. 

Let  us  demonstrate  them  to  you 


Sold  on  Easy  Terms — Guaranteed 


THE  BAUER  MFG.  CO. 

EAST  LIBERTY  STREET  WOOSTER,  OHIO 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Methods  for  Increasing  His  Business  and  His  Profits  Are  of  Chief  Interest  to  the  Small 

Shop  Owner — Some  Present  Day  Economies 

M.  C.  HILLICK 


TO  THE  AUTOMOBILE  painter  en- 
gaged in  nourishing  himself  and 
family  from  the  proceeds  of  his  bus- 
iness, the  most  attractive  and  efficient 
methods  of  conducting  shop  affairs— 
including,  of  course,  the  most  econom- 
ical systems  of  painting  and  finishing 
—are  of  vital  importance.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  man  located  in  the 
relatively  small  shop,  with  a some- 
what limited  territory  from  which  to 
draw  his  patronage. 

He  is  urged  by  some  advisers  to 
adopt  the  quantity  practices  of  the 
larger  town  shops,  the  city  establish- 
ments, or  even  the  big  manufacturing 
concerns  which  produce  finished  cars 
daily  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands; 
hut  surveying  the  field  from  his  in- 
dividual outlook,  he  feels  that  these 
recommendations  mean  nothing.  Re- 
cently the  writer  investigated  this 
phase,  and  he  realizes  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  commonly 
overlooked  by  these  well  intentioned 
advisers. 

As  a rule,  the  village  and  small 
town  painter  is  enterprising  enough  to 
see  the  value  of  quick  methods  and 
mechanical  appliances  in  their  rela- 
tion to  rapid  and  economical  produc- 
tion; and  as  far  as  his  business  and 
resources  warrant,  he  is  inclined  to 
adopt  such  means  of  accelerating  his 
work  and  increasing  his  profits.  He  is 
becoming  educated  to  think  more 
clearly  concerning  his  real  needs,  and 
to  what  extent  he  may  hope  to  reach 
out  for  a larger  clientele. 

What  the  small  town  automobile 
painter  desires  to  know,  most  of  all, 
from  the  strictly  business  standpoint, 
is  how  he  may  increase  his  business 
and  how  he  may  get  greater  gains 
therefrom.  If  we  talk  to  him  inti- 
mately about  these  two  vital  consid- 
erations we  shall  find  that  he  is  open 
to  suggestions  and  plans  for  accom- 
plishing these  things.  But  these  sug- 
gestions must  be  suited  to  his  present 
needs,  from  which  he  may  expect  to 
reach  out  to  larger  means  and  facil- 
ities. 

As  a matter  of  interesting  informa- 
tion it  may  please  him  to  learn  about 
the  practice  of  the  manufacturing 
plants  in  painting  and  finishing  motor 
cars — the  conveyor  systems  running 
through  the  vast  baking  ovens  on 
which  the  auto  parts,  as  they  are 
painted  and  finished,  are  transported 
in  enormous  quantity,  with  spray  sys- 
tems of  painting,  gravity  methods  of 
varnish  flowing,  etc.  What  he  really 
desires  to  know,  however,  is  how  in 
the  face  of  keen  competition  he  may 
continue  to  thrive  and  be  a useful  fac- 
tor in  the  community. 


He  is  aware  that  business  growth 
depends  upon  initiative,  good  work, 
and  a sufficient  volume  of  such  work 
to  yield  a reasonable  profit  upon  his 
investment.  With  the  business  acumen 
that  comes  to  him  he  is  shrewd  enough 
to  see,  other  things  being  favorable,  at 
least  a good  promise  for  the  future. 

The  Immediate  Needs 

Manifestly,  to  the  extent  which  his 
business  indicates,  mechanical  facil- 
ities are  in  order.  Cases  where  ap- 
parent needs  have  crowded  from  the 
mind  the  actual  needs  are  not  want- 
ing to  prove  that  the  individual  sit- 
uations are  to  he  had  of  a sort  that  are 
really  economical  only  where  the  lo- 
cation and  shop  facilities  in  general 
provide  for  their  proper  installation. 

It  is  generally  granted  that  for  the 
small  parts  of  the  car  the  baking 
oven,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  dip- 
ping tank,  is  a shop  investment  of 
fairly  indispensable  nature.  In  this 
oven  are  to  be  baked  the  fenders, 
lamps  and  other  small  parts  usually 
detached  from  the  vehicle,  and  requir- 
ing a hard  and  toughly  resistant  fin- 
ish, usually  black  baking  Japan. 

The  present  day  baking  oven  is  of 
two  chief  types,  gas  and  electrically 
heated — the  former  being  more  cheaply 
operated,  while  the  latter  is  credited 
with  being  the  cleaner  in  its  results. 
We  shall  reserve  for  a future  article, 
details  of  handling  work  baked  in  the 
respective  types  of  oven,  together 
with  a fuller  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  respective  designs,  and 
their  adaptability  to  the  requirements 
of  the  comparatively  small  shop. 

The  present  highly  developed  spray- 
ing apparatus  offers  a plan  for  apply- 
ing the  coatings  at  a great  saving  in 
labor  cost,  even  after  allowing  for  the 
extra  quantity  of  material  that  may 
be  consumed.  It  will  be  of  advantage 
for  the  small  shop  owner  to  investi- 
gate the  claims  made  for  these  air 
guns  or  air  brush  devices,  as  they  may 
appear  adaptable  to  his  affairs. 

In  the  quantity  production  shops, 
spray  methods  permit  of  excellent 
surface  results,  smooth,  uniformly 
coated  work  being  possible  when  the 
machines  are  operated  by  skilful  and 
careful  mechanics.  Whether  they  may 
he  advantageously  installed  in  the 
small  shop  with  its  limited  working 
and  drying  spaces,  and  relatively 
small  volume  of  work,  is  a matter  for 
individual  determination. 

For  the  average  village  vehicle  paint 
shop  the  flowing  on  of  the  varnish 
coats  is  a matter  more  of  future  than 
of  present  concern.  This  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  brush  method  of  flowing 
coats  of  varnish  is  one  which  in  the 
hands  of  a skilled  varnisher  may  he 
depended  upon  to  produce  matchless 
results. 

The  all-important  thing  for  the 
small  shop  auto  owner,  next  to  de- 
veloping his  business  to  proportions 
making  such  devices  necessary,  is  to 
become  informed  of  the  advantages 


derived  from  the  use  of  these  mechan- 
ical agents,  once  their  installation  con- 
fronts him  in  the  nature  of  a neces- 
sity. 

Forced  Air  Drying  Helpful 

Another  feature  of  shop  practice 
which  he  cannot  ignore  is  that  of 
forced  drying.  To  a greater  or  less 
extent  this  plan  must  be  resorted  to 
on  account  of  restricted  space,  if  for 
nothing  else.  We  agree  that  normal 
air  drying  offers  the  most  promising 
results  from  the  angle  of  durability, 
as  well  as  of  fine  looks.  But  during 
the  rush  season,  when  paint  shop 
space  is  at  a premium,  and  to  get  the 
work  out  of  the  way  is  the  great 
problem,  the  evident  solution  is  forced 
drying,  although  it  may  be  applied 
only  by  means  of  a box  or  old  fash- 
ioned drum  stove. 

Compared  with  the  elaborate  drying 
system  now  being  manufactured  and 
extensively  employed,  the  extra  stove, 
or  volume  of  steam,  or  other  heat,  as 
provided  in  the  average  paint  shop, 
may  seem  primitive  and  crude;  but 
these  means  have  been  proved  of  un- 
doubted value,  and  in  some  cases  have 
greatly  increased  the  output  without 
detriment  to  its  appearance. 

A high  shop  temperature,  uniformly 
maintained,  with  the  usual  moisture 
prevailing,  will  serve  as  a satisfac- 
tory agent  for  the  small  shop  painter 
until  through  enlarged  business  and 
plant  he  may  venture  into  the  instal- 
lation of  the  highly  perfected  mechan- 
ical drying  devices. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  ventilation  in  a volume 
to  supply  adequate  oxygen  for  the 
drying  coats  is  a necessary  feature  of 
the  high  temperature  method,  also  a 
steady,  uniform  heat.  Nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  injure  the  varnish 
than  a fluctuating  temperature,  once 
the  desired  degree  has  been  attained. 
Incidentally,  this  manner  of  drying 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  varnish 
coats,  rubbing  and  finishing. 


THOSE  FOND  YOUNG  PARENTS! 

Fond  Mother — What  do  you  think, 
daddy?  Baby  recited  “Baa,  Baa,  Black 
Sheep,  have  you  any  wool”  today! 

Fond  Father — Fine!  Does  he  say 

every  word  of  it? 

Fond  Mother — Not  every  word.  But 
he’s  gotten  as  far  as  “Baa,  Baa.” 


Miss  Touch  - Me  - Not — Mr.  Gush,  I 
have  been  letting  you  hold  my  hand 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  in  hope  that 
you  yould  observe  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  by  my  wrist  watch. 


As  I stepped  up  to  the  lonesome 
lady  in  the  hotel  lobby,  I inquired: 
“Are  you  looking  for  a particular  per- 
son?” 

“I’m  satisfied,”  she  said,  “if  you 
are.” 


Make  1922  the  Greatest  Runt  and  \&mish  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  ^/doubling  the  industry  by  1916 
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Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water  Paints 
of  recognized  merit 

By  reason  of  their  high  grade  qualities  and  easy-working  properties,  our 
products  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  line. 

Up-to-date  manufacturing  facilities  coupled  with  a quarter  of  a century’s 
experience  specializing  in  the  manufacturing  of  Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water 
Paints  enable  us  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

THE  MURALO  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dupke  of  Beloit  Pours 
Out  Hot  Shot 

From  Former  President  Fred  Dupke 
of  the  International  Master  Painters 
Association,  who  conducts  a well- 
known  painting  and  decorative  estab- 
lishment at  Beloit,  Wis.,  the  Magazine 
is  in  receipt  of  specimen  literature  he 
has  employed  in  featuring  special 
sales  on  the  goods  that  he  carries. 

Mr.  Dupke  throws  down  the  gaunlet 
to  the  mail  order  houses  by  offering 
a series  of  Wallpaper  and  Paint  Com- 
parisons that  give  the  customer  better 
goods  for  less  money.  He  quotes  prices 
in  detail  on  papering  a number  of 
rooms  that  prove  his  assertions,  and 
sends  out  a little  booklet  of  specimen 
samples,  showing  several  real  bar- 
gains in  Dupke  wallpaper  for  1922. 

Here  is  the  way  Mr.  Dupke  handles 
the  mail  order  paint  octopus: 

Hot  Shot  for  Mail  Order  System 

“If  mail  order  houses  claim  they  can 
sell  you  goods  cheaper  because  they 
buy  in  large  quantity,  etc.,  why  do 
they  ask  you  l%c.  per  lb.  more  plus 
32c.  freight  for  100  lbs.  strictly  pure 
white  lead?  Their  catalogue  price  is 
$14  per  100  lbs.  plus  32c.  freight,  plus 
14c.  stamps  and  money  order,  a total 
of  $14.46  for  100  lbs. 

“Our  net  price  to  you  at  our  store 
on  any  of  the  well  known  brands,  such 
as  Carter,  Eagle  and  Dutch  Boy  Pure 
White  Lead,  is  $12.50  per  100  lb.  keg — 
a saving  to  you  of  $1.96  on  this  one 
item  alone.  You  can’t  juggle  the  qual- 
ity of  pure  white  lead  when  the  form- 
ula is  stamped  on  the  keg. 


“It  is  easy,  however,  to  build  a 
mixed  paint  with  barytes  at  $25  a ton 
used  in  place  of  white  lead  at  $250 
per  ton,  besides  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  oil.  A first  class  paint  like 
the  brand  we  see  contains  12  lbs.  of 
pigment  lead  and  zinc.  If  only  4 lbs. 
were  changed  from  lead  to  barytes  it 
would  make  a difference  of  45c.  a gal- 
lon in  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  Even 
if  three-fourths  were  changed  from 
lead  to  barytes,  it  would  still  be  paint, 
but  of  what  quality? 

“We  claim,  therefore,  that  buying 
quality  paint  cannot  be  done  on  price 
basis  only;  and  we  state  to  you  frank- 
ly that  a high  grade  pure  linseed  oil 
paint  with  a lead  and  zinc  base  cannot 
be  sold  for  the  same  price  of  a paint 
without  a formula  label.  A high  grade 
paint  like  Jewel,  however,  will  cover 
50  square  feet  more  surface  two  coats, 
than  a cheaper  paint.  We  notice  that 
the  mail  order  catalogue  states  that 
their  paint  covers  250  square  feet  two 
coats.  We  claim  and  will  guarantee 
that  Jewel  will  cover  300  square  feet 
two  coats  on  any  fair  surface.  If  you 
will  give  our  paint  the  benefit  of  a 
just  and  fair  deal,  the  following  will 
be  the  result: 

Mail  Order  Paint  Our  Brand  Paint 
1 gallon  paint.$2.50  1 gallon 

Freight,  post-  paint  ....$3.25 

age,  parcel- 


post  .... 

. . . .47 

$2.97 

Charge  less 

50 

A SAVING  OF 

feet  of  cov- 

22c.  ON  ONE 

ering  . . . 

...  .50 

GALLON 

$3.47 

Save  the  surface  and 


you  save  all-^^^£ 


“If  you  bought  our  paint  in  house 
quantity  of  five  or  more  gallons,  it 
would  cost  you  $3.15  instead  of  $3.25 
— or  a saving  of  32c.  per  gallon. 

“If,  however,  it  is  a matter  of  price, 
and  the  best  is  a second  consideration, 
then  buy  our  Conqueror  paint,  which 
we  claim  is  the  equal  of  any  mail  or- 
der house  paint  sold.  This  is  sold  to 
you  in  one  gallon  cans  at  $2.50  per 
gallon,  or  $2.40  in  house  quantities  of 
five  or  more  gallons. 

“Add  to  your  mail  order  price  the 
cost  of  delivery,  and  you  will  find  we 
SAVE  you  MONEY.” 


The  M.  I.  Wilcox  Co.  of  Toledo,  O., 
and  the  Wilson  & Greene  Lumber  Co. 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  distributors  of 
Breinig  Brothers’  varnishes,  enamels 
and  paints,  receive  special  attention 
in  the  March  number  of  Breinig 
Brushfulls,  with  an  illustrated  story 
of  their  business  record.  An  interest- 
ing biography  of  Elmer  G.  Smith,  New 
England  representative  of  the  Breinig 
house,  also  appears. 


To  Clean  Engravings 

A tried  method  for  cleaning  engrav- 
ings is  to  expose  them  to  the  fumes  of 
muriatic  acid  and  wash  well  in  water. 
To  take  out  ink  spots  use  aqua  fortis, 
diluting  with  water  as  soon  as  the  ac- 
tion appears  to  be  sufficient.  Dry  with 
blotting  paper;  wash  and  dry  once 
more.  A bath  in  water,  in  which  a 
little  potash  has  been  stirred,  will  fin- 
ish the  process,  neutralizing  any  of 
the  acid  that  may  remain. 
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Railway  Paint  Department 

Six  Fundamentals  in  Economical  Painting  and  Finishing  That  Deserve  Special  Consid- 
eration from  the  Master  Car  Painter  and  His  Superiors 

M.  C.  H1LLICK 


X TO  LESS  than  six  fundamental  fea- 
^ ’ tures  connected  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  railway  coach  exterior  de- 
serve special  consideration  in  any  sur- 
vey of  economical  equipment  paint- 
ing and  finishing.  These  have  to  do 
with  the  painting  of  the  roof  and 
clear  story;  surfacing  of  the  car 
body;  coloring  of  it;  varnishing  it; 
painting  of  trucks  and  platforms; 
coating  truss  rods  and  under-body 
parts. 

Some  years  ago  the  veteran  W.  O. 
Quest,  speaking  at  a convention  of  the 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters 
Association,  said  that  the  possible  re- 
sults of  using  a cheap  priced,  formula 
roof  paint  on  the  railway  passenger 
car  and  locomotive  cab  roofs  are  such 
as  to  leave  no  alternative  from  saying 
that  the  best  known  special  roof  paints 
and  methods  of  application  procurable 
at  any  price  are  none  too  good  for  the 
purpose.  Mr.  Quest’s  statement  elicit- 
ed approval  then,  and  we  presume  it 
would  provoke  commendation  now, 
among  master  car  and  locomotive 
painters. 

If  it  could  be  translated  into  terms 
of  immediate  practice,  the  results  pro- 
duced would  help  pay  dividends,  for 
the  roof  and  clear  story  are  pivotal 
points  in  the  resistance  to  wear  and 
tear.  Let  these  parts  become  diseased, 
or  weak  from  loss  of  protection,  and 
the  entire  car  anatomy  is  threatened 
with  destruction.  The  practical  car 
repair  man  will  tell  you  frankly  that 
once  rust  and  corrosion  become  fixed 
in  these  heart  spots  of  the  equipment, 
the  cancerous  action  continues  as  lo'jig 
as  the  metal  has  a spark  of  life. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  com- 
plaint concerning  the  depreciation  of 
these  parts  of  the  passenger  equip- 
ment. A considerable  portion  of  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  prevailing  bus- 
iness depression,  which  has  resulted 
in  curtailment  or  dismissal  of  paint 
shop  forces,  reducing  inspection  ac- 
tivities to  the  limit,  or  eliminating 
them. 

About  the  clear  story,  notably, 
where  corrosion  has  eaten  into  the 
metal  and  the  fixtures,  to  scrape  out 
this  corrosion  reasonably  clean  is  a 
most  difficult  job;  and  unless  some 
means  can  be  devised  to  use  the  sand 
blast  it  simply  cannot  he  completely 
performed.  However,  an  important 
part  of  this  work  is  not  heavy  enough 
to  stand  up  without  buckling  under 
the  necessary  sand  blast  pressure.  This 
is  true  in  case  the  corrosive  action  has 
progressed  for  some  time,  as  it  man- 
ifestly has  on  not  a few  of  the  great 
railway  systems  of  the  country. 


Nevertheless,  much  can  still  he 
saved  if  the  work  is  gone  about  with 
the  aim  in  view  to  “make  the  best 
of  a bad  bargain.”  Good  workman- 
ship and  good  paint  mingled  in  pure 
raw  linseed  oil,  or  a reinforced  linseed 
oil,  and  applied  correctly,  represent 
the  best  available  measure  of  economy. 

Preparing  the  Surface 

Two  methods  may  be  used  in  pre- 
paring the  surface  for  the  color.  The 
time  honored  and  recognized  superior 
practice  consists  in  applying  primer, 
filler  and  roughstuff,  and  rubbing 
down  to  a level  condition  with  arti- 
ficial block  pumice  stone  or  brick.  The 
cheaper  practice  involves  the  use  of 
some  filling  up  materials  and  then 
sandpapering  these  down. 

Indeed,  at  a recent  convention  a 
master  car  painter  presented  a meth- 
od of  finishing  the  coach  exterior 
which  comprised  only  one  coat  of  col- 
or and  three  coats  of  varnish,  applied 
at  intervals  of  forty-eight  hours,  this 
practice  being  used  in  connection  with 
sand  blasted  surfaces.  Whatever  meth- 
od is  adopted  must  have  a good  qual- 
ity of  material  and  the  workmanship 
that  belongs  to  that  quality. 

Coloring  and  Varnishing 

In  coloring  the  car  body  over  the 
foundation  provided  by  either  the 
roughstuff  rubbed  practice  or  the 
sandpapered  primary  surfacing  mate- 
rials, the  first  thought  should  be  con- 
cerning the  grade  of  pigment  used. 
The  densely  opaque  color  in  which 
silica  is  not  choked  to  its  discredit — • 
and  a very  small  allowance  will  dis- 
credit it — is  manifestly  the  correct 
one — considering,  of  course,  the  shade 
and  brilliancy  of  the  pigment.  The 
body  color  may  have  abnormal  cover- 
ing properties,  and  yet  be  devoid  of 
much  depth  of  brilliancy  or  attractive 
purity  of  shade. 

In  making  choice  of  a car  body  col- 
or, the  remarks  of  Master  Painter  B. 
E.  Miller,  of  the  Delaware  and  Lack- 
awanna, at  the  Boston  convention  of 
the  Equipment  Painters’  Division, 
should  be  recalled:  “Use  only  good, 

serviceable  materials.  As  a rule,  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  bother  with  anything 
else.  The  present  high  cost  of  labor 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  it  [this 
difficulty  has  largely  been  lessened, 
however]  demand  that  money  shall 
not  be  thrown  away — partly,  at  least — 
in  the  direction  of  applying  paints  and 
other  materials  which  lack  efficiency 
and  durability.” 

High  cost  of  labor  still  remains  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  railway  purchas- 
ing power,  so  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Miller’s 
statement  holds  true  today  as  when 
uttered  in  1920. 

Right  here  attention  may  he  direct- 
ed to  the  practice  of  using  over  the 
first  coat  of  color  a coat  of  varnish 
color,  or  a coat  in  the  nature  of  an 
enamel,  as  employed  on  not  a few 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


roads.  This  varnish  color  or  enamel 
coat  is  thought  by  many  master  car 
painters  to  help  fortify  the  varnish 
coats  to  come  after.  Personally,  we 
see  in  it  numerous  advantages  along 
the  line  indicated,  and  through  its 
use,  with  the  employment  of  two  or 
three  coats  of  clear  finishing  varnish, 
a fuller  and  more  rounded  out  body  of 
varnish  may  be  anticipated.  Also 
more  natural  purity  of  the  color  is  to 
be  expected. 

In  modern  car  exterior  body  finish- 
ing a long  oil  varnish — that  is,  a var- 
nish containing  more  oil  than  gum — is 
needed.  These  varnishes  should  also 
have  paleness  of  color,  flow  with  speed 
and  perfection,  harden  in  like  man- 
ner, and  prove  rich  in  depth  of  bril- 
liancy. It  must  hold  out  bravely 
against  wind  and  weather,  cinders, 
dirt,  smoke,  and  gases.  And  when  you 
can  prevail  upon  the  purchasing  agent 
to  supply  you  with  such  a varnish,  you 
have  something  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  mere  value  of  a dollar. 

Trucks  and  Under  Parts 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  safe 
travel  depends  upon  wheels  and  trucks 
and  platforms.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  the  preservation  of  these  parts 
calls  for  a class  of  painting  that  will 
give  needed  protection.  Truck  enamels 
are  now  almost  universally  employed, 
but  the  quality  is  too  often  under- 
valued. They  should  have  outstand- 
ing body,  luster,  and  hardness  of  film 
to  repel  the  roadway  enemies  encoun- 
tered when  in  service.  It  costs  a fair 
figure  to  have  these  enamels,  but  they 
represent  true  economy. 

For  the  truss  rods  and  general  un- 
der parts,  these  should  be  amply  pro- 
tected on  a basis  of  actual  economy, 
and  to  the  end  that  the  finished  car 
may  be  a well  balanced  affair,  with 
no  parts  neglected  or  discriminated 
against  by  employing  inferior  mate- 
rials or  workmanship. 


Mrs.  A.  P.  Dane,  of  Reading,  Mass., 
is  visiting  the  late  Mr.  Dane’s  sister, 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Chandler,  3614  Newark 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Master  Painter  William  G.  Hoffman, 
of  the  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  shops  of  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  is  also  con- 
templating an  active  period  of  inspec- 
tion duties  in  connection  with  an  or- 
der placed  by  his  company  for  70 
passenger  equipment  cars  of  various 
classes. 


AT  THE  BALL 

Maternal  Parent — “Our  daughter  is 
very  popular  tonight.  Do  you  see  her 
over  there  surrounded  by  admirers?” 
Paternal  Parent — “Is  that  Dorothy? 
I can’t  see  her  face  from  this  distance.” 
Maternal  Parent — “Neither  can  I.  I 
recognize  her  knees,  though.” 
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PROTECTION  AND  PRESERVATION 

Make  your  Cement  Floors  Dust  Free  and  Moisture  Proof 
by  coating  same  with  Macnichols’  Concrete  Paint  and 
Cement  Floor  Surfacer. 

Proteot  and  Preserve  your  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Metal 
Surfaces  by  using  Kant  Korod  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint. 

Use  Pyramid  Non-Poisoncnis  Paint  on  the  interior  of 
Standpipes  and  Metal  Tanks  containing  Drinking  Water. 
Pyramid  Acid-Resisting  Paint  for  walls,  ceilings  and 
woodwork  in  Electric  Battery  Rooms. 

PYRAMID  paint  company 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 
131  N.  22d  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

Write  for  Booklets,  Sample  Cards  and  Quotations 


Spreads  More  Paint  in  Less  Time 


NELSON’S  EXTENSION 
BRUSH  HOLDER 

is  at  Tremendous  Time  Saver  on  all 
HOUSE,  BRIDGE  and  SHIP-PAINT- 
ING. No  place  too  awkward.  Fre- 
quently doubles,  and  even  trebles  the 
paint-spreading  capacity  of  a man. 

USED  BY  U.  S.  NAVY 
Order  Through  Your  Jobber  or  Dealer 
SAMUEL  NELSON,  1748  Grace  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Patented 
Oct.  6th,  1909 

Instantly 
Adjustable 
to  Any 
Desired 
Angle. 

May  be 
Attached 
to  Handle 
of  Any 
Length. 


Let  SAVABRUSH  Help 

with  the 
Spring  Clean-up 

'TIME,  now,  to  get  ready  for 
* Spring.  Savabrush  not  only 
helps  the  painter  get  his  equip- 
ment in  readiness,  but  saves  labor, 
time  and  money  in  many  other 
ways. 


Cleans  Brushes 

Removes  the  paint,  no 
matter  how  hard  or 
dry,  and  restores  the 
brush  to  usefulness. 


Cleans  Woodwork 

Removes  the  dirt  and 
grime  from  either  var- 
nished or  enameled  sur- 
faces, ready  for  re- 
finishing. 


Cleans  Furniture 

Removes  dirt,  grease 
and  old  polish,  also 
takes  off  the  varnish 
gloss,  saving  time  and 
labor. 


Cleans  Floors 

Cuts  the  old  wax, 
shellac  or  varnish. 
Does  not  discolor  floor, 
but  bleaches  as  it 
cleans. 

/\ 


Cleans  Glass 

Removes  either  fresh 
paint  or  old  signs 
easily  and  quickly — 
will  not  scratch  the 
glass. 


Savabrush  is  distributed  through  the 
Wholesale  Paint  Trade 

SCHALK  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

SIERRA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Eastern  Rep. 

3629  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 

Conducted  by  M.  C.  HILLICK 


T T.  T.  DICKERMAN,  master  painter 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  shops  Since  Charlets  E. 
Copp  was  transferred  from  Concord  to 
Billerica,  Mass.,  has  recently  resumed 
his  duties,  after  an  illness  dating 
from  his  presence  at  the  banquet  ten- 
dered Warner  Bailey  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  eighty-eighth  birthday,  Dec.  10. 
Mr.  Dickerson  went  directly  from  the 
Bailey  home  to  the  hospital,  and  un- 
derwent a minor  operation.  He  was 
later  removed  to  his  home  and  sub- 
sequently returned  to  the  hospital  for 
a major  operation. 

The  Osgood  Bradley  Car  Co.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  has  received  an  order 
from  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  West- 
ern for  30  all-steel  passenger  coaches, 
to  cost  $600,000.  During  the  painting 
and  finishing  of  this  equipment,  Mas- 
ter Painter  A.  H.  Phillips’  department 
at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  will  receive  crit- 
ical inspection  duty  covering  a some- 
what extended  period. 

The  Louisville  Electrical  Railway 
has  in  the  person  of  O.  P.  Davis  a 
master  car  painter  brought  up  in  the 
old  time  school  who  knows  how  to  do 
good  work  and  insists  upon  having  it 
done.  The  company  has  a well  lighted, 
fireproof  paint  shop,  and  Davis  keeps 
the  equipment  dressed  in  holiday  fash- 
ion. 

Of  the  total  of  1,739  passenger  cars 
owned  by  the  Pacific  system  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  890  are  all-steel,  812 
are  wood,  and  37  are  of  steel  under- 
frame construction.  The  initial  all- 
steel  coach  was  built  at  the  company’s 
Sacramento  shops  in  1906.  No  wooden 
coaches  have  been  built  by  the  com- 
pany since  1910.  From  this  you  may 
infer  that  Master  Painter  C.  H.  Mar- 
shall, and  his  assistant  B.  L.  Isbell, 
have  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
steel  car  problem. 

Recent  word  from  Master  Painters 
H.  H.  Morgan,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  H. 
S.  Allen,  Macon,  Ga.,  both  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia,  is  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  busy  maintaining  the  rolling 
stock  in  the  fine  condition  character- 
istic of  this  busy  road. 

F.  A.  Brazier,  railway  representa- 
tive of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Co.,  and 
a widely  known  visitor  among  master 
car  and  locomotive  painters  through- 
out the  Eastern  section  of  country,  is 
just  out  after  a keen  tussle  with  the 
“flu.” 

At  Waycross,  Ga.,  Master  Painter  H. 
Hengeveld,  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railway,  is  driving  production  to  the 
maximum.  Mr.  Hengeveld  recently 
completed  his  studies  in  the  mystery 
of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and  is  now  a 
thirty-second  degree  Mason.  During 
1916  he  ably  served  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association 
as  its  presiding  officer. 


Master  Painter  J.  W.  Quarles,  of 
the  Richmond,  Va„  shops  of  the  Ches- 
apeake & Ohio,  has  lately  recovered 
from  a severe  case  of  the  “flu.”  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  incapacitated  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Byrnes — son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Byrnes,  whose  death  followed 
closely  after  the  Niagara  Falls  con- 
vention of  1909,  and  who  for  many 
years  was  in  charge  of  the  Richmond 
shop  of  the  above  company — took  care 
of  the  administrative  duties  with  the 
efficiency  and  fidelity  of  a veteran. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  reports  that  for  January,  for 
the  third  time,  the  38,000  employees  of 
the  system  passed  through  an  entire 
month  without  a fatal  injury.  To  this 
remarkable  showing  Master  Painter 
Andrew  Boyle’s  lusty  force  at  the 
Readville,  Mass.,  shops  contributed  its 
100-per-cent  quota. 

Master  Painter  John  L.  Asken,  of 
the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  shops  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  reports  business  in  his 
department  very  quiet  for  some 
months  past. 

A new  shop  plant  is  included  in  the 
1922  budget  of  the  Pere  Marquette. 
The  cost  of  these  shops  will  be  close 
to  $1,400,000,  including  equipment. 
The  painting  quarters  will  be  strictly 
modern,  and  equipped  with  every  con- 
venience to  facilitate  production. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  is  in 
the  market  for  20  passenger  equip- 
ment cars  of  various  types,  a matter 
that  promises  considerable  inspection 
duties  for  Master  Painter  George 
Schumpp  of  the  Louisville  shops. 
George  has  recently  completed  the 
painting  and  finishing  of  the  seven 
all-steel  dining  cars  constructed  at  the 
Louisville  shops  of  the  company.  The 
interiors  are  painted  and  grained  in 
imitation  of  mahogany;  headlinings 
cream  color,  paneled  with  two  fine 
stripes  and  corner  blocks.  The  usual 
partition  between  kitchen  and  pantry 
is  omitted.  Each  car  seats  35  people. 
The  new  equipment  is  expected  to  run 
in  the  Pan-American  between  Cincin- 
nati and  New  Orleans. 


The  recent  death  of  Gus  Derrick, 
for  many  years  master  painter  at  the 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  shops  of  the  Pere 
Marquette,  and  long  a manager  of 
local  baseball  clubs  of  the  highest  re- 
pute, as  well  as  a prominent  member 
of  the  Master  Car  Painters  Associ- 
ation, will  be  learned  with  profound 
regret.  He  was  a most  likeable  man, 
enthusiastic  in  all  the  affairs  of  his 
business,  and  in  work  or  play  he  gave 
of  his  best. 

J.  F.  Adolff,  master  painter  at  the 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  shops  of  the  Amer- 
ican Car  and  Foundry  Co.  is  getting 
ready  for  painting  and  finishing  the 
54  all-steel  passenger  cars  recently 
ordered  for  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western. Master  Painter  A.  E.  Green 
of  the  latter  road  is  to  furnish  the  nec- 
essary inspection  force. 


An  important  railroad  center  of  the 
South  is  located  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
where  Master  Painter  J.  S.  Gilmer  and 
his  capable  assistant,  H.  J.  Cate,  are 
in  charge  of  painting  performed  at 
those  shops.  Gilmer  has  more  than  a 
local  reputation  as  an  inventor,  one 
of  his  devices  being  a paint  spraying 
machine. 

Employees  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
shops'  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  including 
a number  of  the  car  painters,  have  or- 
ganized musical  societies.  They  now 
boast  of  a 38-piece  band  and  a glee 
club  of  48  voices,  which  have  attracted 
widespread  attention.  During  the  last 
four  years  the  two  organizations  have 
raised  for  charitable  purposes  more 
than  $14,000,  and  have  furnished  a 
music  library  valued  at  $3,000. 

The  Winchester,  Kansas,  Star  claims 
that  the  largest  locomotive  in  the 
world  belongs  to  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  Star  says:  “The  engine  has  five 
acres  of  grate  bars  and  four  acres  of 
netting  in  the  smoke  box.  It  takes  a 
man  a day  and  a half  to  walk  through 
one  of  her  cylinders.  It  has  an  eleva- 
tor running  up  to  the  headlight, 
and  it  takes  ten  barrels  of  oil  to  fill 
her  up.  It  takes  two  men  45  minutes 
to  light  one  single  light,  and  it  took 
15  carpenters  nine  months  to  build 
her  pilot.  The  throttle  is  pulled  by  a 
stationary  engine  in  the  cab.  When  the 
whistle  blows  it  causes  an  epidemic  of 
deafness  in  Deadwood,  S.  D.  When 
she  leaves  the  rails  there  is  an  earth- 
quake in  Los  Angeles  four  days  later.” 

At  last  accounts,  it  is  reported,  the 
entire  staff  of  the  road’s  locomotive 
foremen  painters  was  concentrated  on 
conquering  the  cyclone  of  calculations 
covering  the  coating  of  the  castellated 
colossus. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
has  for  some  time  past  been  conduct- 
ing a business  solocitation  campaign 
in  which  all  employees  have  taken  an 
enthusiastic  part,  with  Messrs.  Gib- 
bons and  Hartley  encouraging  their 
painting  forces  to  complete  a high 
score  in  the  game. 

At  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  shops  of  the 
Charleston  and  Western  Carolina, 
Master  Painter  W.  A.  Boiler  is  work- 
ing a goodly  force  of  men  making 
painting  repairs  to  passenger,  freight 
and  locomotive  equipment.  Mr.  Boiler 
is  a former  employee  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  at  its  St.  Louis  shops. 

The  car  department  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  is  run- 
ning full  time,  and  Master  Painter  J. 
T.  McLean  is  busy  making  history  for 
the  monthly  output.  Occasionally 
Charley  Copp  runs  in  to  ventilate  a 
reminiscent  thought,  and  to  tell  ’em 
how  it  used  to  be  done. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  market 
for  250  passenger  equipment  cars. 
Newspaper  versions  are  that  the  Al- 
toona, Pa.,  shops  of  the  company  may 
get  part  of  the  order,  which  means 
real  activity  for  Master  Painter  J.  F. 
Gearhart’s  department. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


Questionnaire  on  Business 

Both  timely  and  encouraging  are  the 
conclusions  to  be  extracted  from  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  late  in  April 
by  the  Magazine  to  a representative 
list  of  master  painter^.  Not  only  is  the 
anxiously  awaited  period  of  prosperity 
arrived  for  the  painting  industry,  but 
prospects  for  the  coming  months  are 
equally  bright  and  pleasant,  according 
to  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
those  men.  A detailed  account  of  the 
questionnaire  and  its  results  will  be 
found  on  page  13. 

The  Painters  Magazine  considers 
the  gathering  of  such  information  a 
real  service  to  the  industry,  and  an 
earnest  of  our  desire  to  be  as  useful 
as  possible  to  our  readers.  We  wel- 
come any  suggestions  from  the  latter 
that  will  tend  to  make  our  columns  of 
greater  service  and  more  interest,  and 
we  desire  to  thank  the  secretaries  who 
have  filled  out  the  blanks  and  re- 
turned them. 

At  this  time  we  also  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  those  secretaries  who 
have  been  faithful  in  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  Secretaries’  Forum.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  month- 
ly reading  of  those  articles  by  other 
secretaries  has  been  a source  of  in- 
spiration and  an  incentive  to  greater 
usefulness. 

An  Editorial  for  Ladies 

As  may  be  noted  in  the  message  re- 
ceived from  the  officers  of  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  the  Toronto  Master  Paint- 
ers Association,  printed  on  page  46, 
the  ladies  of  that  city  have  already  or- 
ganized to  take  care  of  the  fair  visitors 
at  the  next  International  convention. 
Assurance  is  given  that  no  effort  will 
be  spared  in  entertaining  and  looking 
after  their  interests  in  every  way. 

The  success  of  any  master  painters’ 
International  convention  depends  in  a 
large  degree  on  the  efforts  and  fore- 
thought exercised  by  the  ladies  desig- 
nated to  be  the  hostesses  of  the  con- 
vention, as  is  generally  well  known. 
The  way  in  which  Madames  Paris  and 
Bamlett  and  their  co-workers  have  en- 
tered upon  their  duties,  in  connection 
with  the  1923  convention  at  Toronto, 
augurs  well  for  the  prosperity  of  that 
event. 

In  further  large  degree  is  conven- 
tion success  dependent  on  the  interest 
taken  in  advance  by  the  wives,  sisters 
and  other  women  folks  of  the  master 
painters  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Association.  On  them 
frequently  rests  the  decision  whether 
the  gentlemen  of  their  household  who 
are  eligible  to  attend  the  convention 
shall  help  swell  the  attendance  by 
their  presence. 

We  know  it  will  be  highly  gratifying 
to  the  Toronto  Ladies  Auxiliary  to 
have  these  other  ladies  exert  their  in- 
fluence toward  this  desirable  end,  and 
then  write  to  Secretary  Bamlett  that 
they  will  come  to  Toronto  next  Feb- 
ruary to  share  in  Canadian  hospitality. 

Come  on,  ladies,  let  your  hostesses 
know  that  you  will  be  there! 


International  Executive  Board  to  Meet  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  July  10  and  11 

DA  I ES  for  the  Midsummer  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
International  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association  have 
been  set  for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  10  and  1 1.  Following  the  usual 
custom,  the  Board  will  meet  in  the  city  of  the  coming  International  con- 
vention, which  in  1923  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada. 

This  year’s  Canadian  convention  at  London  will  be  convened  one  day 
later,  on  Wednesday,  July  12,  and  will  last  until  Saturday,  July  15. 
Plans  are  being  laid  for  most  of  those  attending  the  Executive  meeting 
to  motor  to  London.  The  Ohio  State  convention  at  Cedar  Point  will  fol- 
low on  July  18-21,  and  a number  of  the  officers  and  Board  members  will 
continue  on  to  that  convention.  The  Michigan  convention  at  Grand 
Rapids,  July  25-27,  will  also  attract  some  of  the  travelers. 


Don’ts  for  Master  Painters 

John  Dewar 

Don’t  forget  that  when  information  is 
sought  regarding  your  standing  as 
a moral  risk  or  ability  as  a Master 
Painter,  the  inquiry  is  not  made 
from  your  wife,  minister,  or  prac- 
tical friend,  but  from  those  with 
whom  you  have  done  or  are  doing 
business.  It  may  be  from  your  bank, 
manufacturer,  merchant  or  those  for 
whom  you  have  done  considerable 
painting. 

Don’t  forget  that  it  is  a custom  in 
seeking  credit  information,  to  apply 
to  the  bank,  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer with  whom  we  do  business. 
Therefore  the  necessity  of  being 
right. 

Don’t  imagine  that  your  bank  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  true  character  and 
conduct  of  your  business.  It  has  di- 
versified means  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation for  the  safe  conduct  of  its 
business.  It  gets  wise  early  in  the 
game  of  kiting  checks  and  other 
questionable  practices  with  the 
usual  result,  a request  to  do  business 
elsewhere. 

Don’t  speculate,  as  it  is  but  a matter 
of  time  until  about  80  per  cent  of 
speculators  find  themselves  “down 
and  out.”  The  more  alluring  the 
promised  returns  the  greater  rea- 
son to  shun  them.  This  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  legitimate  savings  or  bus- 
iness investment. 

Don’t  forget  that,  in  addition  to  your 
active  or  business  account  in  your 
bank,  a savings  account  in  a sub- 
stantial Savings  Bank  or  Trust  Com- 
pany, paying  4 per  cent,  interest,  is 
a splendid  protection  for  the  rainy 
day.  As  an  example,  five  dollars 
saved  and  deposited  each  week  in 
ten  years  at  4 per  cent  compounded 
semi-annually  represents  $3,182.94. 
Ten  dollars  saved  and  deposited 
each  week  for  ten  years  at  4 per 
cent  compounded  semi-annually  rep- 
resents $6,380.47.  This  means  the 
possession  of  a comfortable  home. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


It  may  at  times  mean  a sacrifice, 
but  sacrifices  are  all  forgotten  in 
the  realization  of  the  possession  of 
a home. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  keynote  of  this 
whole  matter  is  that  to  have  a real- 
ization of  the  visions  of  our  youth 
and  the  dreams  of  our  manhood  we 
must  be  fit  and  equipped  to  fight 
life’s  battle  successfully. 

Boston  Painters  Think  Five 
Days  Are  Enough 

On  April  29  the  four  Boston  journey- 
men painters  unions  voted  to  demand 
a five-day  week.  The  local  district 
building  trades  council  requested  the 
painters  to  abandon  such  a project, 
but  on  May  6 the  painters  unions  con- 
firmed their  previous  attitude  by  a 
second  vote.  Their  leaders  stated  that 
the  men  would  report  for  work  on 
Monday  morning  and  “knock  off”  on 
Friday  night.  The  Boston  Building 
Trades  Employers  Association  has  an- 
nounced that  the  open  shop  will  be  put 
in  force  if  the  journeymen  painters 
carry  out  their  intentions. 

Paint  Manufacturers  to  Con- 
vene at  Same  Time 

The  three  national  associations  of 
paint  manufacturers — the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association, 
Paint  Manufacturers  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  National  Var- 
nish Manufacturers  Association — have 
reached  an  agreement  whereby  their 
annual  conventions  this  year  will  be 
held  at  the  same  time  and  place:  dur- 
ing the  week  of  November  13  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. 

The  general  program  is  as  follows: 
Monday,  Nov.  13 — meeting  of  Na- 
tional Varnish  Manufacturers;  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday — meeting  of  Paint 
Manufacturers;  Wednesday  evening — 
opening  session  of  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Association;  Thursday — 
joint  meeting  of  the  three  associations; 
Friday  and  Saturday — meetings  of  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Asso- 
ciation. 
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Painting  Business  Enjoys  Prosperity 

Master  Painters  Busy  Everywhere  This  Spring,  Wages  Tend  Downward,  and  National 
and  Local  Advertising  a Big  Help,  Are  Facts  Indicated  by 
Questionnaire  of  “The  Painters  Magazine” 


PAINTERS  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  experienc- 
ing a brisk  and  most  satisfactory  revival 
of  business  this  spring,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  and  prospects  for  the  future 
are  unusually  bright.  Most  of  the  busi- 
ness under  way  is  old  work,  though  new 
work  has  increased  proportionately,  and 
should  continue  to  grow  during  the 
coming  months. 

Wages  in  about  half  of  the  com- 
munities remain  the  same  as  last  spring. 
In  the  other  half,  there  have  been  re- 
ductions ranging  between  5 and  25  per 
cent.  No  rise  in  wages  anywhere  is  re- 
ported, and  the  belief  prevails  that 
there  will  be  few  wage  changes  in  the 
remainder  of  1 922. 

Sentiment  on  the  part  of  contracting 
painters  toward  the  national  publicity 
campaigns  of  Save  the  Surface  and 
Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  is  generally 
favorable,  a majority  believing  that 
these  methods  of  advertising  the  paint 
industry  have  helped  their  business  in 
greater  or  less  degree. 

Local  advertising  by  master  painters, 
both  as  individuals  and  in  groups,  has 
increased  tremendously  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  more  local  advertising  has 
been  done  this  spring  than  ever  before. 
When  one  reflects  on  the  reluctance  of 
the  master  painter  of  a decade  and 
longer  ago  to  exploit  his  business 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers, 
and  the  comparatively  insignificant 
amount  of  advertising  done  in  those 
days,  the  present  generous  contribu- 
tions for  this  purpose  are  a pleasing 
sign  of  progress  in  the  industry. 

The  above  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  a careful  examination  of  the  re- 
plies received  by  The  PAINTERS 
MAGAZINE  on  a questionnaire  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  every  local  master 
painters’  association  in  this  country  and 
Canada. 

Of  220  such  questionnaires  sent  out, 
47  had  been  returned  at  the  time  of  go- 
ing to  press,  and  others  were  coming  in 
with  each  mail.  These  replies  came 
from  all  sections — from  Hamilton  and 
Windsor  on  the  north  to  New  Orleans 
on  the  south,  and  from  the  New  Eng- 
land States  on  the  east  to  California  on 
the  west. 

The  five  questions  asked  by  the 


Magazine  and  a summary  of  the  an- 
swers, with  extracts  from  many  of  the 
papers,  are  as  follows: 

Present  Business  and  Prospects 

1.  What  are  the  present  conditions  and 
prospects  in  the  painting  business 
this  spring  in  your  locality  ? 

In  relation  to  present  conditions,  all 
of  the  replies  but  4 were  of  a favorable 
nature,  ranging  from  fair  to  very  good. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  them  could  be 
classed  under  the  headings  of  “good,” 
“very  good”  or  “busy.”  Only  3 stated 
present  business  to  be  poor,  while  1 said 
it  was  good  for  inside  and  poor  for 
outside  work. 

Quite  a few  stated  that  they  had 
more  work  than  they  could  handle, 
some  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of 
workmen  in  the  face  of  brisk  business. 
Close  competition  and  price  cutting 
were  also  complained  of. 

Among  the  larger  cities  and  towns 
where  plenty  of  work  is  reported  are: 
Hamilton  and  Windsor,  in  Canada; 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  New  York,  in- 
cluding Brooklyn;  New  Brunswick  and 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. ; Lancaster,  Pa. ; Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark.;  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; 
Lexington,  Ky. ; New  Orleans,  La.; 
Columbus,  O. ; Springfield,  Decatur 
and  Joliet  111. ; Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; Des  Moines, 
Dubuque  and  Fort  Dodge,  la. ; Madi- 
son, Beloit  and  Oshkosh,  Wis. ; Den- 
ver, Colo. ; Burlingame,  Cal. 

While  labor  disturbances  make 
piesent conditions  unsatisfactory  in 
Cleveland,  indications  point  to  a busy 
season  as  soon  as  disputes  are  settled. 
Peoria  also  is  in  the  throes  of  a strike, 
which  has  curtailed  work. 

Of  those  who  reported  on  the  future 
prospects,  all  but  4 considered  them  to 
be  bright.  Two  characterized  prospects 
as  fair,  and  2 as  not  good. 

Ne rv  and  Old  Work 

2.  How  much  of  the  Worl f to  be  done 
is  ne  TV,  and  how  much  old? 

Old  work  clearly  predominates.  No 
less  than  1 6 reported  nearly  all  old 
work;  7 said  three-quarteres  old;  4, 
more  old  than  new.  Fifty-fifty  was  the 
verdict  of  7.  More  new  than  old  was 
reported  by  4 ; from  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  new  was  reported  by  6; 
nearly  all  new  by  1 . 

Agreement  is  general  that  more  new 
work  is  being  done  this  year  than  last 


year,  and  that  the  prospects  for  this 
class  of  painting  are  excellent. 

Comparison  of  Wages 

3.  How  do  wages  this  spring  compare 
with  a year  ago  ? Do  you  expect  any 
further  changes  this  year? 

In  regard  to  present  wages,  28  re- 
ported them  to  be  the  same  as  last 
spring.  All  others  announced  reduc- 
tions of  25  per  cent,  or  less,  as  fol- 
lows: 25  per  cent.,  1 ; 20  per  cent., 
3;  15  per  cent.,  5;  10  per  cent.,  4; 
slight  decrease,  7.  No  increases  were 
reported. 

The  representatives  of  the  various 
sections  were  practically  unanimous  in 
believing  there  would  be  no  further 
wage  changes  this  year.  All  but  4 
agreed  in  this — 3 thinking  there  might 
be  an  increase,  and  1 a decrease. 

The  National  Campaign 

4.  To  what  extent  have  the  Save  the 
Surface  and  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up 
Campaigns  helped  to  make  more 
business  in  your  locality? 

While  the  answers  to  this  fourth 
question  showed  diversity  of  opinion, 
the  consensus  was  that  the  national  pub- 
licity drives  had  helped  to  stimulate 
business  for  the  local  painter. 

Of  the  men  replying,  1 5 gave  the 
non-committal  answer  that  it  is  “hard 
to  tell.”  Of  the  remainder,  4 believed 
that  the  campaigns  had  had  no  effect 
whatever;  2 thought  they  had  led  to 
more  estimating;  9 considered  they  had 
helped  a little ; 1 said  they  had  helped 
the  store  trade  at  least;  8 felt  they  had 
helped  substantially ; while  8 were  en- 
thusiastic, and  declared  the  two  cam- 
paigns to  be  of  great  assistance  in  bring- 
ing business  for  the  contracting  painter 
and  decorator. 

Comment  from  Cleveland,  O.,  was: 
“These  campaigns  have  probably  as- 
sisted in  selling  more  paint  to  house 
owners,  while  the  high  wages  paid  jour- 
neymen keep  the  contractors  from  reap- 
ing their  full  share  of  the  benefits.” 
From  Indianapolis — “The  weather 
has  been  too  bad  here  to  tell  much 
about  it.  Created  a whole  lot  of  paint- 
ing that  is  being  done  by  cheap  and 
unskilled  labor.” 

From  Fargo,  N.  D. — “This  is  the 
first  year  we  have  made  a united  effort 
in  the  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Campaign. 

( Continued  on  page  59) 
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Novel  and  Effective  Paint  Window  Display 

CHARLES  A.  GODDARD 


Early  Settler  Scene  Proves  Vivid  Argument  for  Use  of  Paint 


A NOVEL  window  display  to  further 
the  idea  of  paint  as  a preserva- 
tive as  well  as  beautifier  was  recently 
shown  with  effective  results  by  Tib- 
betts-Oldfield  Co.,  paint  dealers,  908 
S.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

At  one  side  of  the  window  was  a 
miniature  log  cabin  which  faithfully 
followed  the  lines  of  the  real  cabins 
of  log.  About  this  were  placed  stones 
to  represent  boulders;  while  a few 
sprigs  of  pine  selected  and  placed  to 
imitate  pine  trees  in  miniature  gave 
to  the  scene  a realistic  pioneer  appear- 
ance. Then  powdered  whiting  was 
sprinkled  over  the  roof  of  the  cabin, 
boulders,  trees  and  foreground.  The 
result  was  a snowy  scene  that  sug- 
gested a settler’s  cabin  in  some  wild 
part  of  the  country. 

A wall  of  paint  cans  formed  the 
background,  except  immediately  be- 
hind the  cabin  scene,  where  a painted 
screen  was  done  in  imitation  of  sky. 

At  the  end  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  log  cabin  was  placed  was  an 
ornate  show  card  that  read: 


OUR  ANCESTORS 

Built  their  homes  of  logs,  and 
they  never  used  paint.  But  times 
have  changed  since  grandpa  tvas 
a boy.  The  modern  home  of  to- 
day is  improved  by  painting. 

GOOD  PAINT 

not  only  improves  the  appearance 
of  a place,  but  it  also  increases 
its  durability  and  term  of  serv- 
ice. 

OBEY  THAT  IMPULSE! 
PAINT  YOUR  HOME! 


Many  were  attracted  by  the  window, 
and  thus  the  lesson  was  driven  home 


in  a way  that  perhaps  meant  more 
than  if  it  were  shown  by  means  of  a 
modern  home  trimmed  as  usual. 

This  firm  has  been  successful  in  ar- 
ranging windows  of  a novel  sort  that 
still  carry  with  them  a message  along 
the  “Save  the  Surface  and  You  Save 
All”  Campaign.  One  time  a window 
was  filled  with  furniture,  all  old,  but 
each  piece  was  half  finished  and  half 
left  “as  is.”  There  was  even  a sec- 
tion of  flooring  treated  in  like  man- 
ner. A stovepipe  was  finished  section 
by  section  in  several  ways,  and  one 
section  left  to  show  the  wear. 


The  Ornate  Show  Card 


Another  window  was  of  automobile 
parts  finished  in  much  the  same  style 
as  the  furniture  mentioned  above. 
These  exhibits  attract  people  and  vis- 
ualize talks  that  mere  type  and  show- 
cards cannot  do. 

A bungalow  that  fills  the  back  of  the 
window  was  another  exhibit  that  drew 
many  people;  and  by  changing  the 
color  scheme  from  time  to  time,  and 
showing  it  at  intervals  in  the  window, 
and  then  on  the  floor,  the  public  will 
not  become  tired  of  seeing  it. 


Mahe  1922  the  Greatest  Fhint  and  Vimish  year 
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Local  Ad  Campaigns  in 
Three  Cities 

UNDER  the  leadership  of  General 
Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  the  mas- 
ter painters  and  dealers  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  recently  got  together  and 
agreed  to  contribute  toward  a local 
Save  the  Surface  advertising  campaign 
— the  dealers  subscribing  66%  per  cent 
of  the  total  fund,  and  the  master  paint- 
ers 33%  per  cent.  The  staff  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  co-operated 
in  the  campaign,  and  it  is  running  the 
regular  nine  weeks  Save  the  Surface 
advertising  copy  furnished  by  national 
headquarters. 

Addressing  the  April  meeting  of  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  McGhan  commented  on  the 
Washington  publicity  drive  as  follows: 
“The  help  extended  by  the  Save  the 
Surface  movement  to  the  master  paint- 
ers throughout  the  country  was  from 
the  first  so  generous  and  broad  that  it 
captured  the  elusive  master  painter— 
it  gave  him  no  room  to  escape.  It  is 
rapidly  showing  the  master  painters 
their  relative  position  as  the  business 
getters  and  advertisers  in  the  industry, 
and  if  kept  up  will  make  them  a sell- 
ing force  more  effective,  I believe,  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  business.” 

New  Orleans  Has  26  Weel^s 

The  paint  trade  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  this  spring  raised  $5,500  for  a 
twenty-six  weeks’  advertising  cam- 
paign, and  advertisements  have  been 
running  once  a week  in  the  three  local 
newspapers.  The  press  has  co-operated 
in  furnishing  excellent  news  material, 
showing  in  detail  how  citizens  in  New 
Orleans  have  made  their  property  more 
saleable,  and  how  keeping  the  house 
in  good  repair  and  well  painted  brings 
more  rent. 

R.  E.  Downs,  president  of  the  New 
Orleans  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club, 
writes  as  follows:  “Direct  results  of 
the  three  weeks’  advertisement  to  date 
are  now  apparent,  as  dealers  are  re- 
porting increased  sales  and  master 
painters  are  securing  more  work.  A 
local  bank  is  acting  as  clearing  house 
for  us,  and  sends  out  monthly  state- 
ments to  subscribers  who  are  paying 
on  the  monthly  basis.”  Dealers  and 
master  painters’  subscriptions  were 
made  out  on  regular  subscription 
forms.  In  this  way  it  was  possible,  if 
funds  were  needed  in  advance,  to  se- 
cure these  funds,  using  the  sub-con- 
tract as  collateral. 

Buffalo  Spends  $2,000 
In  Buffalo  a fund  of  $2,000  has  been 
raised  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Com- 
mittee, with  the  help  of  the  salesmen 
who  have  canvassed  the  dealers  and 
painters.  Subscription  blanks  were 
made  out  in  duplicate,  with  full  de- 
tails, and  all  money  was  paid  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  April  5. 

During  the  period  April  4 to  May  10, 
fourteen  advertisements  appeared  in 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  circulation 
90,000;  Evening  Times,  circulation  75,- 
000,  and  the  Polish  Daily,  circulation 
25,000.  The  Morris  Plan  Co.  of  Buffalo 
co-operated,  running  advertisements 
to  the  effect  that  “Now  is  the  time  to 
make  a contract  to  paint  your  house — 
don’t  delay.  If  ready  funds  are  not 
available,  there  is  the  Morris  Plan 
Painting  Contract,  which  allows  one 
year  in  which  to  pay.” 
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Retail  Paint 
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THIS  ARTICLE  is  explanatory  of 
newspaper  advertising  only,  and  is 
written  especially  for  the  benefit  of  re- 
tail paint  and  wallpaper  stores  and  job 
paint  shops. 

The  subject  is  viewed  from  the  store- 
keeper’s standpoint,  rather  than  from 
that  of  the  newspaper,  which  merely 
rents  advertising  space.  Consequently, 
the  advertising  pointers  here  given 
should  be  kept  on  file  for  reference. 

Most  paint  shops  and  wallpaper 
stores  have  a number  of  excellent  prod- 
ucts worthy  of  newspaper  publicity. 
Having  the  service  or  the  goods  is  the 
first  requirement  in  advertising. 

However,  in  order  to  advertise  judi- 
ciously, effectively  and  profitably  re- 
quires some  personal  knowledge  of  ad- 
vertising technique,  or  the  aid  of  those 
who  sell  advertising  service.  A novice 
cannot  very  well  paper  a room,  neither 
can  a green  hand  do  a good  job  of  paint- 
ing. Likewise  with  advertising;  and  it 
is  best  to  learn  a little  something  about 
it  in  order  to  handle  your  copy  better 
when  you  want  to  advertise. 

Reasonably  good  results  usually  ac- 
crue to  paint  and  wallpaper  dealers 
who  make  a study  of  conducting  their 
advertising  in  a business  way.  Antici- 
pate the  needs  of  your  patrons  in  ad- 
vance, and  advertise  seasonably. 

Writing  the  Advertisement 
You  can  advertise  in  almost  any  way 
and  attract  some  attention.  However, 
more  custom  is  what  you  want,  there- 
fore take  plenty  of  time  to  write  your 
ad,  so  as  to  nicely  describe  your  paints, 
their  quality  and  price,  etc. 

It  is  well  to  use  a notebook,  which 
may  be  placed  on  desk  or  counter,  and 
as  you  think  of  points  pertinent  to  your 
advertisement,  jot  them  down.  Later 
on,  take  a good  sized  sheet  of  paper  and 
write  your  advertisement  at  length. 

From  this  completed  data  write  your 
advertisement  in  condensed  form  or 
minus  superfluous  words.  This  plan  is 
recommended  in  writing  any  kind  of 
advertising  matter. 

Divisions  of  Advertisement 
For  ready  reference,  the  parts  of  a 
retail  advertisement  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  sections,  a consideration 
of  which  is  helpful  in  writing  your  ad 
for  the  newspaper: 


and  Wallpaper  Advertising 

-NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Conducted  by  ELMER  BEYNON 


Heading 


Introductory  talk 

(Text  matter) 

Description 


Business  proposition.  Solicitation 
of  custom 

FIRM  NAME 

Store  No.  Tel.  No. 


Exhibit  No.  I 

Having  this  form  before  you,  it  calls 
attention  to  the  special  features  that 
generally  pertain  tp  retail  advertising 
copy  and  their  arrangement.  As  a rule, 
the  Heading  comes  first  and  the  Firm 
Name  last.  The  arrangement  of  the 
other  features  in  Exhibit  No.  1 may  be 
varied  in  different  advertisements.  For 
instance,  the  Introduction  may  be  omit- 
ted and  replaced  with  Description. 

Size  of  Advertisement 

Small  advertisements,  as  those  from 
three  to  six  inches  in  length,  are  usu- 
ally printed  single  column  width,  like 
Exhibit  No.  1 . On  a sheet  of  paper 
plenty  large,  with  blank  margins  on 
either  side,  write  your  Introductory 
Talk,  Description,  etc.,  paragraphing 
them.  Hand  your  copy  to  the  news- 
paper, specifying  the  number  of  inches, 
single  or  double  column,  you  wish  to 
pay  for. 

Ordinarily,  a small  Heading  requires 
a space  of  one  inch,  while  the  Firm 
Name  and  Store  Number  require  at 
least  half  an  inch,  so  that  1 /i  inches 
of  space  is  used  for  these  alone.  In  a 
three-inch  ad  this  allows  1 Vl  inches 
for  writing  text  matter,  which  includes 
Introduction,  Description,  Business 
Proposition,  Solicitation.  In  small  type 
of  size  in  the  reading  column  of  the 
newspaper,  the  printer  can  set  about  23 
words  per  square  inch  of  space.  Thus 
in  34  words  or  less  (preferably  less,  to 
avoid  type  crowding)  you  should  ex- 
press what  you  have  to  say. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a 


Publish  Different  Ads 

The  small  advertisement  that  spe- 
cializes by  talking  only  one  meritorious 
feature  usually  makes  a favorable  im- 
pression. For  example,  write  your  next 
ad  so  as  to  emphasize  the  location  of 
your  store;  then  write  your  next  ad 
about  the  quality  of  your  paints;  in 
other  ads  make  a proposition,  as:  “A 
$2  Can  for  $1.90 — Tomorrow  Only.” 

Continuous  advertising  in  this  way 
will  make  your  paint  store  better  known, 
induce  people  to  come  in,  and  help  you 
to  get  more  custom  or  business. 

Cost  of  Advertising 

The  retail  paint  and  wallpaper  store 
that  pays  out  several  dollars  a week  for 
advertising  expects  some  visible  results. 
Naturally,  the  storekeeper  who  spends 
$2  on  an  advertisement  expects  to  get 
enough  additional  custom  from  his  ad- 
vertisement to  pay  the  bill. 

This  is  not  always  possible,  for  the 
reason  that  your  advertising  is  for  the 
future  as  well  as  for  the  present.  That 
is,  those  who  do  not  buy  now  may  bear 
your  store  in  mind  later  when  needing 
paint  or  wallpaper,  on  account  of  hav- 
ing become  acquainted  with  you  through 
your  advertisements. 
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Apprentice  Text  Book  in  Type  for  Board  Meet- 
ing— Extreme  Care  Taken  in  Its  Preparation 

General  Secretary  A.  H.  M’GHAN 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  is  working  very  earnestly 
on  the  Text  Book.  It  is  hoped  to  have  it  in  the  shape  of  printer’s 
proof  for  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board,  July  10  and  1 1. 

The  plan  that  has  been  pursued  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Vanderwalker,  the 
editor,  prepares  a chapter,  or  lesson,  and  sends  it  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary, who  has  copies  made  and  forwards  them  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee.  The  latter  revise  or  O.  K.  them,  and  return  same  to  Mr. 
Vanderwalker. 

Meanwhile  the  General  Secretary  confers  with  authorities  in  the  indus- 
try on  the  different  subjects,  in  order  to  get  each  section  technically  correct. 
That  on  brushes  is  submitted  to  the  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association; 
“Varnish”  is  revised  by  a varnish  expert;  the  assistance  of  the  Educational 
Bureau  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers  Association  has  been  very  freely  given. 

Methods  of  working  is  the  portion  which  is  peculiarly  ours.  No  effort 
is  being  spared  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  the  best  experts  in  the  industry 
toward  making  the  book  truly  authoritative. 

The  Committee  has  come  to  a full  realization  of  the  importance  of  this 
work.  It  is  the  first  real  correct  start  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  in  our 
trade.  If  the  old  fashioned  apprentice  is  gone,  which  appears  to  be  the 
case,  then  surely  the  trade  needs  a standardized  course  of  study  laid  out, 
if  we  are  to  create  mechanics  by  means  of  study  classes. 

We  have  now  nearly  forty  lessons  completed,  and  the  whole  work  is 
nearing  the  stage  of  final  revision,  and  then  setting  in  type.  Before  going 
to  press,  the  printer’s  proof  will  be  the  subject  of  further  correction  or 
revision. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1. 


Number  of  Ads  Per  W eel( 
Some  storekeepers  advertise  only 
once  a week — that  is,  publish  their  ad- 
vertisement in  only  one  newspaper,  one 
time — while  others  publish  several  ads 
weekly.  The  space  here  allotted  to  the 
retail  paint  and  wallpaper  store — three 
inches — may  be  used  only  once  during 
the  week  or  oftener,  according  to  the 
dealer’s  needs  for  advertising. 

Pertinent  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  this  space  is  about  as  small  as 
he  can  possibly  advertise  in.  Advertis- 
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Exhibit  No.  3 

ing  costs  money,  consequently  the  paint 
store  ad  must  contain  such  a business 
letter  to  the  public  as  the  storekeeper 
feels  is  needed  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  interests.  This  advice,  of  course, 
is  advanced  to  the  non-advertiser. 

Regular  advertisers  may  use  larger 
space,  or  advertise  more  frequently.  If 
you  feel  that  you  have  a workman  serv- 
ice, lots  of  good  paint,  a good  assort- 
ment of  wallpapers,  or  some  special 
offerings  about  which  you  wish  to  write 
the  public  a letter,  remember  this  three- 
inch  reservation  in  the  newspaper  and 
its  distinctive  use. 

Specimen  Advertising 
Exhibits  2 and  3 are  reproductions 
of  retail  ads  which  have  actually  been 
published.  A dollar  day  sale  is  in  prog- 
ress among  the  merchants,  and  Exhibit 
No.  2 calls  attention  to  bargains  in 
paints  and  wallpapers  which  are  dis- 
played in  Smith’s  show  windows. 

Exhibit  No.  3 advertises  a paper- 


hanging and  painting  service,  quoting 
rates  of  labor  for  efficient,  guaranteed 
service. 

These  two  advertisements  appear  in 
what  a printer  would  term  displayed 
style;  that  is,  the  text  is  set  in  type 
larger  than  is  generally  used  in  small 
advertisements. 

Among  advertising  themes  which 
will  be  treated  in  this  series  of  articles 
will  be  those  pertaining  to  Show  Cards, 
Circulars,  Signs,  Souvenirs,  Advertise- 
ment Illustrations,  etc. 

Paint  Men  Among  Directors 
of  New  Bank 

Among  the  directors  of  the  new  To- 
tawa  National  Bank  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
which  has  just  received  its  charter, 
and  will  open  for  business  on  May  15, 
are  two  Patersonians  well  known  in 
the  paint  craft  and  paint  trade  of  New 
Jersey.  These  gentlemen  are  William 
T.  Davis,  former  vice  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Master  Painters  Associa- 
tion, and  James  A.  Gavin,  who  con- 
trols one  of  the  largest  and  fastest 
growing  paint  distributing  businesses 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  election  of  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Gavin  to  the  Totawa  Bank’s  Board  of 
Directors  is  a recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  painting  business  in 
that  city,  and  an  assurance  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  financial  institution. 
The  bank  will  have  commercial,  sav- 
ings, safe  deposit  and  foreign  depart- 
ments, and  will  later  assume  trust 
powers. 


Winners  in  the  $1,000 

Calendar  Contest 

The  judges  in  the  Save  the  Surface 
prize  contest,  for  the  best  titles  to  the 
picture  on  the  1922  calendar,  have  an- 
nounced their  selections.  First  prize 
of  $250  has  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  Ruby 
Manard,  Kenner,  La.,  whose  title  was, 
“Memories  That  Time  Will  Not  Efface.” 
Second  prize  of  $100  went  to  Lucy 
Irene  Farmer,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  for 
the  title,  “Life’s  Priceless  Hours.” 
Claude  J.  Woodard,  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
won  the  third  prize  of  $50,  with  the 
title,  “Everyman’s  Yesterday.”  There 
were  also  4 prizes  of  $25  each,  30  prizes 
of  $10  each,  and  40  prizes  of  $5  each. 

The  contest  closed  on  Feb.  1,  with 
42,000  titles  and  25,000  stories  re- 
ceived. The  judges  of  the  contest  were 
Edward  Bok,  Norman  Rockwell  and 
Ernest  T.  Trigg.  The  titles  submitted 
came  from  every  section  of  this  coun- 
try and  Canada  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Trigg,  who  as  one  of  the  judges 
read  many  of  the  stories  submitted  in 
connection  with  the  contest,  said: 

“The  outstanding  thing  about  this 
contest  to  me  is  the  fact  that  these 
stories  are  tremendous  evidence  of  the 
practical  success  of  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face idea,  and  the  powerful  influence 
which  the  National  Save  the  Surface 
advertising  has  exerted  upon  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  received  the 
conviction  that  by  saving  the  surface 
they  thereby  save  all.” 


Just  the  same,  it  requires  the  cus- 
tomary hard  fight  to  get  hold  of  any 
of  the  new  peace  dollars. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest  Runt  and  Vkmish  year 

U the  first  step  toward  g/doubling  the  industry  by  1916 
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Interesting  Story  of  Gold,  Gilding  and  Sizes 

Preparation  of  Sizes  and  Methods  of  Gilding  of  Other  Days — Japanese  Among  the  Fore- 
most Gilders — Modern  Recipe  for  Gilding  on  Parchment. 

MAURICE  G.  DEBONNET 

Part  Two 


Herman  Doomer,  a Famous  Gilder , Painted  by 
Rembrandt  (1610) 


tttHITE  OF  EGG  has  been  employed 
' ’ in  the  making  of  sizes  from 
time  immemorial.  The  sizes  used  by 
the  Romans  contained  white  of  egg, 
with  the  addition  of  hide  glue. 

Cennino  Cennini  of  Padua  (1398) 
tells  about  a glue  used  on  wood  by 
the  gilders,  which  was  made  of  cheese 
placed  in  water  to  soften  it,  rubbed 
down  with  a wooden  pestle,  and  a lit- 
tle lime  added.  This  size  was  insoluble 
in  water.  He  also  tells  of  a size 
made  from  white  of  egg  and  pulver- 
ized bole,  ground  very  fine  together, 
and  diluted  with  water  when  used. 

The  same  writer  describes  at  length 
the  gilding  methods  of  those  days.  A 
condensed  version  is  as  follows: 

“When  mild,  damp  weather  comes, 
and  you  wish  to  lay  on  gold,  place 
your  panel  flat  on  two  trestles.  Sweep 
it  well  with  the  feathers,  and  with  a 
light  hand  remove  any  dirt,  knot  or 
roughness. 

“Take  a piece  of  linen  rag,  or  rav- 
eling, and  burnish  the  bole  with  great 
care.  Then  put  into  a glass  nearly  full 
of  clear  water  a little  of  the  white 
of  egg  size,  mixing  it  thoroughly. 

“With  a pair  of  small  pincers  take 
up  a leaf,  and  with  a wide  hair  brush 
wet  the  bole  sufficiently  and  evenly. 
Then  let  the  gold  gently  approach,  and 
take  care  that  it  projects  a trifle  be- 
yond the  piece  of  parchment,  so  that 
the  edge  does  not  become  wet.  As  soon 
as  the  gold  has  touched  the  wet  part, 
withdraw  your  piece  of  parchment 
quickly. 

“In  this  manner,  apply  the  other 
pieces,  letting  each  overlap  the  one 
already  laid.  Press  down  the  pieces 
gently  with  cotton,  first  breathing  on 
the  gold,  as  that  will  show  if  any  part 
needs  mending. 

“In  summer,  lay  gold  on  one  hour 
and  burnish  the  next.  If  as  you  burn- 
ish, you  see  that  the  gold  is  not  as 
even  in  brilliancy  as  a looking  glass, 
put  over  a piece,  first  breathing  on  it, 
and  immediately  burnish  it  with  a 
stone.” 

Bates,  an  Englishman,  writing  in 
1654,  says  to  take  up  the  gold  with  a 
feather,  and  press  it  down  with  a piece 
of  wood.  Salmon,  another  English 
writer  (1644),  advocates  the  use  of  a 
flat  stick  lined  with  cloth,  instead  of 
a feather,  and  a hare’s  foot  to  press 
down  the  gold. 

Old  English  Recipes 

Bates  gives  a detailed  recipe  for  the 
preparation  and  application  of  the 
size: 

“Take  finely  powdered  Veniz  ceruz, 
white  lead,  plaster  of  chalk,  and  grind 
it  with  white  of  egg  and  a little  water. 
This  will  make  a good  bottom  to  lay 


gold  on.  Put  the  size 
thus  tempered  in  a 
horn  or  shell  in  a 
shady  place,  where  it 
may  stand  moist  for 
seven  days,  till  it  be 
perfectly  clam  m y. 

Once  a day  stir  it; 
the  older  the  size  the 
better  it  is. 

“If  there  stand  any 
bubbles  upon  the 
size,  put  in  a little 
ear  wax,  for  that  is 
a remedy  against  it. 

Before  you  lay  it  on 
your  work  put  the 
size  on  a horn  and 
dry  it.  When  it  is 
dry,  bend  it;  and  if 
it  breaks  not  then  it 
is  perfect.  If  it 
breaks,  add  a little 
water,  to  make  it 
weaker.” 

Salmon  gives  us  a 
queer  old  English 
mixture  which  he 
calls  gold  and  size 
mixed: 

“Through  a hole  at 
one  end  of  a new  laid 
egg  take  out  the 
white,  and  fill  up  the 
egg  with  two  parts 
of  quicksilver,  sal- 
ammoniac  finely 
powdered  one  part, 
and  mix  together. 

Stop  the  hole  with 
melted  wax,  and  put  over  it  an  egg- 
shell. Digest  in  horse  manure  for  a 
month,  and  it  will  be  a fine  golden 
colored  liquor.” 

In  the  Italian  Marciano  MS.  of  the 
sixteenth  century  this  recipe  is  given: 
“Pound  garlic  and  grind  it  with  a little 
white  lead  to  give  it  the  proper  body, 
adding  Armenian  bole  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  color  it  entirely,  and  as 
much  wine  as  necessary  to  grind  to 
flowing  consistency.” 

Sizes  Made  with  Oil 

One  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  oil 
size  is  by  Seneca  (30  B.  C.),  who 
stated  that  gold  was  made  to  adhere 
on  parchment  with  an  oil,  “and  the 
gold  held  fast  and  was  brilliant.” 
Early  Flemish  recipes  give  the  way 
to  “lay  gold  on  anything.”  Red  lead 
and  linseed  oil  were  used,  while  for 
gilding  on  glass  chalk  is  added  to 
the  mixture.  For  metals,  one  pound 
of  liquid  varnish  is  employed  with 
one  ounce  each  of  turpentine  and  lin- 
seed oil. 

Salmon  preferred  yellow  ochre 
ground  in  fat  oil.  “It  must  be  ground 
very  fine,  even  as  the  oil  itself;  and 
the  finer  it  is,  the  greater  will  your 
gold  carry  that  is  laid  on  it.  Oil  of 
ivy  is  good  to  put  into  the  size  because 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  “ 


it  abates  the  stench,  prevents  bubbles 
and  takes  away  the  fat  and  clammi- 
ness of  colors.” 

Imitating  Gold 

The  process  of  imitating  gold  has 
been  in  use  for  many  years.  Pierre  le 
Brun  (1635)  states  that  the  Italian 
painters  used  porpionio,  a composi- 
tion made  of  mercury  and  sulphur, 
producing  a yellow  powder  that  they 
employed  instead  of  gold.  Another 
substitute  that  they  also  used  was  tin- 
foil  glazed  over  to  imitate  gold. 

This  unique  method  of  disguising 
tin  foil  to  appear  like  gold  is  found  in 
a German  book  of  1659:  “After  fixing 

the  tin  leaves  on  a table  by  means 
of  wax,  give  tnem  a coat  of  varnish 
size  and  dry  them  in  the  sun.  Then 
take  some  rotten  twigs,  cut  in  April, 
and  dry  them  in  smoke. 

“Remove  the  first  bark;  and  the 
second  one,  being  of  saffron  color, 
scrape  it  in  a clean  vase,  and  add  one 
fifth  part  of  saffron.  Mix  with  good  old 
wine,  let  stand  over  night,  and  heat 
slightly.  In  this  brew  place  separate- 
ly the  tin  leaves,  move  them  frequent- 
ly, until  you  see  that  they  acquire 
the  color  of  gold.” 

Japanese  Gold  Ornamentation 

In  Japan,  gold  is  widely  employed 
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Japanese  Gold  Beater's  Size 

notes),  over  which  is  stretched  a piece 
of  soft  deer  skin,  fixed  at  the  edges  by 
means  of  paste.  Upon  this  the  leaf  is 
transferred  by  means  of  pincers,  and 
is  then  cut  with  the  bamboo  knife. 
When  a highly  gilded  surface  is  re- 
quired, the  leaf  is  applied  in  a twofold 
layer. 

In  the  decoration  of  walls  and  ceil- 
ings the  metal  is  usually  applied  upon 
a coating  of  varnish  or  lacquer.  The 
leaf  is  not  only  applied  entire,  but  also 
in  small  pieces,  which  are  sprinkled 
over  the  surface.  These  are  often 
used  as  an  economical  substitute  for 
the  entire  leaf. 

The  segments  are  cut  into  various 
shapes  on  the  gilder’s  board  by  means 
of  the  bamboo  knife.  The  pieces  are 
removed  with  a feather  from  the  board 
to  a bamboo  sieve  (haku-furni) , and 
by  this  means  are  dispersed  over  the 
prepared  surface.  Gold  dust  ( kin  dei) 
is  applied  in  the  same  way,  but  with 
a finer  sieve. 

Gold  powder  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  leaves  are  placed 
in  a plate  or  saucer,  with  a few  drops 
of  glue,  and  rubbed  briskly  with  the 
fingers.  After  the  addition  of  a little 
water  the  saucer  is  heated  over  a fire, 
and  the  leaves  again  rubbed.  The 
process  is  repeated  several  times  until 
the  metal  is  reduced  to  a fine  powder. 
Water  is  then  poured  over  it,  the  gold 
allowed  to  subside,  and  the  fluid  drawn 
off. 

Gold  paint  is  made  by  mixing  the 
powder  with  glue  water.  The  surface 
upon  which  it  is  applied  is  prepared 
with  a coat  of  gamboge  and  clove  juice. 

To  Gild  on  Parchment 

For  gilding  on  parchment,  the  writer 
has  used  the  following  mode  of  pro- 
cedure with  great  success:  For  the 
size — 10  parts  of  plaster,  3 parts  of 
white  lead,  3 parts  of  fish  glue,  1 part 
of  molasses  by  weight;  or,  oxide  of 
iron,  one-half  grain;  glue,  4 grains; 
gum  arabic,  2 grains;  water,  50  grains. 

Melt  the  gum  and  glue  together  in 
the  water,  add  the  iron  oxide,  and 
enough  chalk  to  make  the  paste  liquid. 
Before  applying,  rub  the  parchment 
with  whiting. 

Prepare  the  parchment  by  rubbing  it 
with  fine  pumice  stone,  and  when  the 
gold  size  is  applied  scratch  with  a pen 
knife.  If  the  size  goes  beyond  bounds, 
allow  it  to  dry  and  remove  with  knife. 

Dampen  the  size,  before  laying  the 
leaf,  by  blowing  the  breath  through 
a small  rubber  tube. 

Lay  two  leaves,  one  upon  the  other, 
when  starting.  Gild  with  patent  gold, 
and  burnish  if  required. 


Ancient  Gilder  Stirring  Water  Size 

as  an  embellishment.  Its  application 
in  the  form  of  leaf,  small  segments, 
dust  and  paint  is  a specialty  in  which 


the  Japanese  have  attained  a remark- 
able degree  of  skill. 

Leaf  gold  was  first  applied  about 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century;  but  it 
is  uncertain  if  the  metal  was  import- 
ed in  this  form,  or  was  beaten  into 
sheets  by  the  Japanese,  who  had  al- 
ready discovered  and  melted  a native 
ore  as  early  as  749.  The  use  of  gold 
in  mural  and  ceiling  decoration  dates 
back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  leaf  is  usually  employed  in  the 
following  manner:  The  surface  to  be 

gilded  is  prepared  with  an  infusion  of 
boiled  cloves,  and  over  this  is  laid  a 
coating  of  gold  size,  prepared  from  a 
kind  of  seaweed  called  funori.  The 
gold  leaf,  cut  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
required  shape,  is  then  made  to  adhere 
to  a piece  of  paper  greased  with  oil  of 
walnuts,  and  is  transferred  to  the 
prepared  area. 

The  implements  required  for  the 
process  are  a board  upon  which  to  lay 
the  leaf,  and  a pair  of  bamboo  knives 
(take-gatana) . 

The  board  is  about  six  inches  square, 
covered  on  one  surface  smoothly  with 
kosho-gami  (paper  used  for  official 


Stencil  Design — Creeping  Vine  with  Flowers 

Save  the  surface  and 
“ you  save  alD^y 
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First  Coat,  Mix  E-2 

White  Lead  and  Dura  Alba  Paste.. 2%  Gals. 


Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  A A Extra % 

Sipe’s  Japan  Spirits  % 


2%  Gals.  2 V4  Gals.  2%  Gals. 

After  breaking,  replace  lids  on  kegs,  age,  and  deliver  as  wanted  to  jobs. 

RESULT:  1 Keg  White  Lead  transformed  into  three  kegs 
White  Lead  and  DURA  ALBA  Paste 


Street Town. 

P-52 


State. 


Attach  Business  Card 


Used  with  White  Lead — Half  and  Half. 
Keg'  Lead  can  be  broken  up  by  hand,  but 
better  results  follow  by  using  a Mechanical 
Mixer.  Zinc  particles  being  about  fifty  times 
finer  than  lead  particles  are  best  distributed 
throughout  the  mass  by  a thorough  agitation 
which  only  a mechanically  actuated  device 
can  do. 

“DURA  ALBA”  adds  the  right  amount  of 
Zinc  to  Exterior  Paint  Mixes. 

A percentage  of  Zinc  Oxide  helps  White 
Lead  very  materially  in  its  weather  resist- 
ing life.  We  therefore  offer  “DURA  ALBA” 
to  the  Master  Painter  for  this  purpose  as  it 
contains  Zinc  in  the  proper  proportion. 

“DURA  ALBA”  is  semi-paste  in  consist- 
ency— easily  mixed  and  is  pure  White. 


Suggested  Mixes  for  a Two-Coat 
Repainting  Job: 


Total 3% 

Second  Coat  or  Finishing — Mix  E-3 

White  Lead  and  Dura  Alba  Paste.. 2%  Gals. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  % “ 

Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  AA  Extra 1% 


Sipe’s  Dura  Alba 

Breaker  adjustable  to 
100  lb.  Lead  Keg 


Lead-  Clamp  the  mixer  on 

any  each  Keg  in  turn  and 

break  up  contents. 
Agitate  for  2 or  3 
perfect  breaking  up  and  an  even 


minutes  per  keg.  Result  is 
distribution  of  both  Lead  and  Dura  Alba  pigment  particles. 


Total 5 

Sipe’s  “DURA  ALBA”  Lead  Breaker  is 
designed  and  distributed  without  charge  to 
MASTER  PAINTERS  who  are  users  of 
Sipe’s  “DURA  ALBA”  Exterior  White  Paste 
and  Sipe’s  Reinforcing  Oils. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  particulars — 

JAMES  B.  SIPE  & COMPANY 

"Drying  Oils 
and  Paint  Specialties 
BRIDGEVILLE,  PENNA. 


JAMES  B.  SIPE  & CO.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  “Free”  proposition  on 
Sipe’s  Dura  Alba  Lead  Breaker. 

Name Business 


Place  two  empty  100  lb.  kegs  nearby  and 
divide  contents  of  full  keg  into  three 
equal  parts. 


Add  to  each  keg  V3  gal.  Raw  Linseed  Oil 

and  lt4  gals.  Sipe’s  “DURA  ALBA” 
White  Paste,  making  a total  of 
2%  gals,  unmixed  contents. 


Any  Brand  Pure  White  Lead 


Master  Painters  who 

wish  to  control  their  Paint  Mixes 
and  to  determine  the  cost  of  each 
mix  are  asked  to  study  these  six 
illustrations. 


A single  100  lb.  Keg 
of  White  Lead 


and  SIPE’S 


The  Durable  Exterior 

White  (Semi)  PclStC 

for 

Reinforcing  White  Lead 
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Forging  Ahead  in  the  Paint  Store 

The  Wide  Awake  Dealer  Who  Seeks  Improvements  Invariably  Increases  His  Business — 

Various  Methods  for  Developing  More  Sales 

FRANK  V.  FAULHABER 


AN  OLD-TIME  merchant,  who  has 
been  successful  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness, observed:  “Today,  as  always,  it 
is  the  man  who  is  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  improvements  in  his  busi- 
ness who  will  attract  the  biggest 
amount  of  trade.  Never  be  satisfied 
with  the  way  things  are  running.  Al- 
ways have  your  eyes  peeled  for  ways 
and  methods  whereby  your  business 
can  be  increased.” 

This  is  sound  logic,  which  well 
applies  to  any  business,  and  which 
should  prove  of  special  significance  to 
the  paint  and  oil  dealer.  Let  him  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  always  a way  left 
to  make  his  store  more  attractive — al- 
ways a method  available  whereby  his 
volume  of  business  can  be  increased. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  people 
prefer  to  trade  at  the  store  that  appeals 
to  their  sense  of  cleanliness.  I know 
of  at  least  one  paint  store  proprietor 
who  never  obtained  his  rightful  share 
of  business  because  of  neglect  of  this 
one  element.  There  was  evident  in  his 
store  too  much  carelessness.  He  used 
to  have  boxes  and  containers  lying  all 
about  the  place,  oftentimes  blocking 
the  entrance.  Many  times  when  an  as- 
sistant opened  the  cases  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  would  leave  the  sawdust  on  the 
floor  all  day,  together  with  other  rem- 
nants of  shipment. 

The  Sweeping  Nuisance 
Nothing  displeases  more  the  discrim- 
inating patron  than  to  be  waited  on 
while  some  one  is  sweeping.  Let  the 
one  who  attends  to  the  sweeping  per- 
form this  office  when  no  one  is  about, 
thus  avoiding  possible  complaints. 

One  small  dealer  who  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  this  condition  immedi- 
ately installed  a new  clerk  who  was 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  paint  busi- 
ness. This  liberated  him  from  a duty 
that  could  be  performed  better  by  the 
clerk  who  gave  it  his  entire  attention, 
while  the  proprietor  was  enabled  to 
give  more  time  to  important  affairs. 

The  paint  dealer  should  see  to  it 
that  his  stocks  of  merchandise  are 
gone  over  from  time  to  time.  Many 
paint  stores  have  encouraged  patrons 
to  trade  elsewhere,  simply  because 
goods  that  were  asked  for  were  not  in 
stock.  The  average  person  prefers  to 
deal  at  the  store  where  he  or  she  can 
be  accommodated,  and  “something  just 
as  good”  fails  to  go  well  with  the  buy- 
ing patron. 

Get  Rid  of  Shelf  Fillers 
Keeping  tab  on  a given  week’s  sales 
will  furnish  a useful  insight  into  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  trade  being 
done,  and  the  inquiries  received,  at  the 


establishment.  It  will  indicate  the 
lines  that  are  called  for,  but  which  are 
not  in  stock;  also  which  goods  in  stock 
are  in  frequent  demand,  and  which  are 
being  ignored. 

If  you  are  stocked  up  with  goods 
that  are  barely  asked  for,  it  may  then 
impel  you  to  urge  the  salesmen  to  push 
those  goods,  thus  relieving  the  shelves 
of  so-called  “dead  stock.”  Merchandise 
that  fails  to  move  only  takes  up  so 
much  valuable  space,  and  is  an  unwise 
investment.  Make  your  shelves  pay. 

By  tabulating  exact  purchases  you 
will  also  be  enabled  to  order  goods  ac- 
cording to  actual  needs. 

Sell  such  old  stock  to  your  customers 
at  a reduced  price,  explaining  the  rea- 
son for  the  reduction.  If  the  patron  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  facts  he  will 
not  complain  unreasonably  if  certain 
articles  fail  to  measure  up  to  expecta- 
tions. 

Signs  of  Prosperity 

The  wise  dealer  realizes  that  the 
buying  public  is  drawn  to  the  store 
that  is  known  to  make  novel  changes 
from  time  to  time.  People  soon  get 
to  look  for  these  changes,  and  this 
means  an  added  amount  of  business. 

When  the  buying  public  perceives 
such  changes  as  new  lighting  fixtures, 
and  other  improvements,  it  is  natur- 
ally inclined  to  the  thought  that  the 
proprietor  is  prosperous.  People  usu- 
ally trade  at  the  store  that  is  obviously 
progressive,  and  the  wise  dealer  goes 
after  this  patronage. 

Not  only  should  your  window  dis- 
play be  changed  at  stated  intervals, 
but  it  is  inadvisable  to  imitate  the  dis- 
play of  another.  Do  not  hesitate  to  try 
out  a display  for  fear  of  results.  I 
know  of  one  paint  dealer  who  is  al- 
ways experimenting;  and  he  declares 
that  if  a display  does  not  pay,  there  is 
always  time  to  change  for  a better. 

If  no  one  in  the  dealer’s  employ  is 
capable  of  trimming  a window  well. 


it  will  prove  a wise  investment  to  hire 
a free-lance  window  trimmer  at  stated 
times.  Such  a man  can  do  the  job 
quicker  and  better. 

The  store  front,  including  the  dis- 
play arrangement,  is  an  index  to  your 
business.  Let  your  store  front  speak 
well  of  you.  If  it  is  painted  up  prop- 
erly, this  will  encourage  customers  to 
make  inquiries  of  a similar  nature. 

Answer  Your  Customers'  Questions 

The  progressive  dealer  never  hesi- 
tates to  place  another  man  behind  the 
counter,  one  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  business.  If  you  are 
pressed  for  time,  because  of  lack  of 
help,  you  may  often  slight  your  cus- 
tomers, although  this  may  not  be  ap- 
parent to  you;  but  your  customer,  be 
assured,  will  not  remain  oblivious  of 
this  fact. 

When  the  dealer  is  pressed  for  time, 
the  thought  to  suggest  other  purchases 
to  his  patrons  will  seldom  occur  to 
him.  As  a consequence,  they  will  walk 
out  with  less  goods  than  they  would 
have  purchased  if  encouraged  to  do,  so. 

Also,  when  some  one  is  available 
who  can  discuss  intelligently  the  prob- 
lems of  customers,  the  opportunity  to 
sugg  st  purchases  is  made.  The  cus- 
tomer will  appreciate  such  assistance, 
and  be  disposed  to  favor  your  store 
when  other  requirements  arise.  On 
the  other  hand,  neglect  to  answer  his 
or  her  questions  creates  the  impression 
that  you  are  not  up  to  date  or  not  well 
posted. 

One  dealer  whom  I know  never 
thinks  it  is  time  wasted  to  discuss 
with  patrons  conditions  with  which  the 
latter  are  acquainted.  Such  a course 
may  be  prolific  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. You  may  learn  that  a friend  of 
the  customer  is  contemplating  a job 
that  will  require  paint.  With  a little 
tact  you  can  obtain  the  friend’s  name 
and  address.  Then  you  can  follow  up 
this  lead  by  mail  or  personal  visit. 


Thoughtettes 

M.  H.  H. 

1 . The  value  of  advice  depends  on  three  things — who  gives  it,  how  it  is 
given,  and  how  it  is  taken. 

2.  Nothing  worth  while  can  be  achieved  except  first  by  thought. 

3.  Many  an  order  is  lost  through  disorder. 

4.  Good  goods  will  sell  themselves,  but  even  good  goods  require  good 

advertising  to  sell  well. 

5.  Goods  well  displayed  are  goods  half  sold. 

6.  A good  thing  is  worthy  of  repetition. 

7.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  take  stock  of  yourself  than  stock  of  your 

goods. 

8.  Thought  is  the  forerunner  to  bigger  things. 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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Results  of  $1,000  Prize  Contest 

Remarkable  Proof  of  the  value  of  your  investment 
in  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign 

asl*  1111 


YOU  will  recall  that  $i,ooo  in 
prizes  was  offered  for  the  best 
titles  to  the  picture  shown  in  the 
Save  the  Surface  Prize  Contest — 
a painting  by  Norman  Rockwell. 
The  Save  the  Surface  Prize  Con- 
test advertisement,  reproduced 
here,  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
EveningPost,  American  Magazine, 
Farm  Journal  and  the  trade  press. 
The  contest  closed  on  February 
i st.  The  winners  will  be  announc- 
ed in  the  May  13th  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

One  condition  of  the  contest  read: 
"Your  suggestion  must  be  accom- 
panied bya  storyof  some  particular 
surface  which  you  have  caused  to 
be  saved  or  know  to  have  been 
saved  with  paint  or  varnish — or 
know  to  have  been  ruined  bv  lack 
of  paint  or  varnish.” 

For  three  years  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face national  advertising  has  been 
telling  the  public  of  the  import- 
ance of  surface  protection.  In  this 
Prize  Contest,  25,000  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  gladly  tell  us  how  they 
have  been  influenced  by  this  ad- 
vertising and  how  they  have  been 
greatly  benefited  through  the  ad- 
vertising of  paint  and  varnish. 

These  stories  form  a remarkable 
collection  of  first-hand  personal 
experiences  with  paint  and  varnish 
— with  saving  the  surface.  The 
personal  observations  reported,  of 


needless  rot,  rust  and  ruin,  provide 
overwhelming  evidence  that 
America  is  a land  of  waste.  But 
through  the  great  majority  of  these 
stories  rings  the  conviction  that 
paint  and  varnish  is  the  answer  to 
this  waste. 

If  these  Save  the  Surface  stories 
could  be  told  to  every  property 
owner  in  the  United  States,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  valuable 
property  would  be  saved  to  its 
owners  and  to  the  nation. 

There  is  just  one  really  effective 
way  to  put  this  wealth  of  Save  the 
Surface  experience  before  the  pub- 
lic— a bigger  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign ■will  do  it. 

Effective  as  the  Save  the  Surface 
advertising  has  been  to  date,  it 
can  and  should  be  made  to  reach 
many  more  people.  The  only  lim- 
itation is  money.  Are  you  provid- 
ing your  share  of  the  amount 
needed?  Can  you  think  of  any 
investment  that  will  pay  as  high 
a return  to  your  business  and  that 
will  do  as  much  toward  making 
1922  the  greatest  paint  and  var- 
nish year0 

The  Save  the  Surface  Campaign 
sells  the  painting  idea.  The  painting 
idea  must  precede  every  sale  of  a 
painting  contract.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  growth  of 
your  business  is  indirect  ratio  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face education.  Don’t  forget  that. 


This  is  the  prize  contest  ad- 
vertisement which  brought 
a return  of  45,000  titles 
and  25,000  stories  on 
Saving  the  Surface. 


Send  for  investment  Jorms  if 
you  are  not  an  investor  in  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign. 

SAVE  THE  SURFACE 
CAMPAIGN 

The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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Early  English  and  Gothic  Decoration 

Simplicity  Marks  the  Primitive  Efforts  in  Architecture  and  Ornament — Influence  of  the 
Gothic  Style  Still  Permeates  Church  and  Special  Edifices 

M.  H.  HOPKINS,  B.  Chrom.,  London,  England 


Sketch  No.  2 


Decorative  work  of  the  early 
Britons,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans  and  after  their  departure,  is 
of  special  interest  as  showing  the  sim- 
ple character  of  the  English  people. 
This  trend  of  simplicity  is  to  be  found 
like  a gold  thread  running  through  all 
the  decorative  treatment  of  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  peoples  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

While  the  English  people  as  a whole 
have  not  been  geniuses  at  decoration 
like  the  Greeks,  nor  such  master  build- 
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ers  as  the  Romans,  yet  their  decorative 
efforts  display  the  unfailing  charm  of 
simplicity  which  makes  up  for  any 
lack  of  craftsmanship. 

This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
craftsmanship  is  absent  from  the  Eng- 
glish  styles  of  decoration,  but  that  in 
the  main  the  English  people  are  not 
artists.  Where  they  show  great  talent 
in  this  respect  it  is  usually  an  ac- 
quired or  borrowed  art,  rather  than  a 
natural  one. 

In  the  early  stages  of  British  art 
the  attempts  at  decoration,  though 
crude,  were  not  as  lavish  with  orna- 
mentation as  the  primitive  work  of 
other  nations.  There  is  evident  an  air 
of  restraint,  rather  than  an  uncon- 
trolled effort  to  ornament. 


Early  British  Architecture 

Mud  huts,  with  a hole  in  the  roof  to 
let  the  smoke  through,  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  architecture  of  the  early 
Britons;  and  the  houses  of  those  times 
were  built  for  use  more  than  for 
ornament.  Where  the  Briton  resorted 
to  ornament  he  reproduced  strange  de- 
vices on  himself,  and  his  eating  and 
drinking  vessels,  rather  than  on  his 
home.  These  vessels  were  of  clay  or 
metal,  cleverly  modeled  and  decorated. 

After  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  about  55  B.  C.,  and  during  the 
century  and  more  of  their  occupation, 
the  latter  introduced  into  the  country 
building  materials  of  a more  complex 
nature.  Bricks  and  mortar,  stone,  ce- 
ment, wood,  concrete,  and  other  mate- 
rials known  to  the  present  day  building 
trades,  came  into  general  use  at  that 
time. 

After  the  Romans  the  Saxons  held 
sway.  They  combined  their  knowledge 
of  building  and  the  materials  the  Ro- 
mans left  behind  them,  after  their 
hasty  departure,  with  the  primitive 
idea  of  decoration  of  their  predeces- 
sors. They  built  glorified  mud  huts, 
of  post  and  beam  construction,  that 
followed  in  many  respects  the  simple 
form  of  early  British  construction. 

Thus  the  Saxons  formed  the  begin- 
ning of  a style  of  decoration  which 
was  essentially  British.  Their  domes- 
tic architecture  was  built  on  the  one 
story  plan.  The  banqueting  hall  came 
into  its  own,  and  was  partitioned  off 
by  means  of  curtains  into  sleeping 
quarters. 

I have  thus  described  at  some  length 
the  beginning  of  British  architecture 
because  this  glimpse  into  the  past 
helps  in  forming  a true  conception  of 
the  decorative  arts  of  today. 

Norman  and  Gothic 

Some  centuries  later,  in  1066,  came 


the  invasion  of  the  Normans  into  Eng- 
land, to  make  their  long  stay,  and  to 
introduce  new  ideas  and  customs. 

Norman  architecture  was  largely 
confined  to  churches  and  banqueting 
halls.  The  Normans  erected  many 
beautiful  church  edifices,  some  of 
which  exist  to  the  present  day.  Nor- 
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man  decorative  ideas,  while  influenced 
to  a certain  extent  by  those  of  the 
Romans,  nevertheless  have  a distinct 
character  of  their  own. 

The  churches  were  of  stone  construc- 
tion, very  thick,  with  rounded,  flat- 
tened arches,  simply  ornamented.  The 
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JOHNSON’S  ENAMEL 

Johnson’s  Perfectone  Undercoat  and  Enamel  is  the  ideal  finish  for 
wood,  plaster  and  metal.  Works  freely  under  the  brush — dries 
quickly  and  will  not  chip,  check,  crack,  peel,  lap  or  change  color. 
Gives  a beautiful,  germ-proof,  porcelain-like  finish  which  is  imper- 
vious to  hot,  soapy  water,  iodine,  ammonia,  etc. 

Johnson’s  Perfectone  Enamel  is  made  in  High  Gloss  in  White,  and 
Satine  finish  in  White,  Ivory  and  French  Gray. 

We  want  you  to  test  Johnson’s 
Perfectone  Undercoat  and 
Enamel  at  our  expense.  Use 
coupon  for  FREE  packages. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  & SON 

"The  MVood  Finishing  Authorities’' 

Dept.  PM  Racine,  Wis. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  & SON,  Dept.  PM-5,  Racine, Wis.  I 
Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid,  working 
samples  of  Johnson’s  Perfectone  Undercoat  and 
Enamel  for  experimental  purposes. 

Name  

Address  1 

City  and  State £ 

I Dealer’s  Name  _ 

(Enclose  your  letterhead  or  business  card> 
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windows  were  merely  holes  with 
rounded  tops,  sometimes  subdivided 
into  two  or  three  parts.  Though  sim- 
ply constructed,  twelfth  century  ex- 
amples of  architecture  in  England  are 
classed  among  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  their  kind  in  that  country. 

Later,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  Gothic  decorations 
made  their  appearance.  The  build- 
ings lost  part  of  their  charm  of  sim- 
plicity, and  became  more  ornamental. 
The  Gothic  style,  which  succeeded  the 
Norman,  is  to  be  seen  at  its  best  in 
the  two  centuries  mentioned.  After- 
ward it  gradually  evolved  into  the 
Tudor. 

No  style  of  decoration  is  more  suit- 
ed to  churches  than  the  Gothic.  This 
style,  although  called  after  the  savage 
Goths,  is  noted  for  its  simple  and 
beautiful  lines.  The  Gothic  had  its 
origin  on  the  Continent,  but  after  its 
introduction  into  England  it  took  such 
a hold  that  the  majority  of  public 
buildings  of  that  time  were  erected  in 
the  Gothic  style. 

This  style  is  especially  suited  for 
churches,  and  today  three-fourths  of 
those  religious  edifices  are  built  and 
decorated  according  to  the  Gothic, 
with  little  variation  from  the  old 
Gothic  churches.  It  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  Roman.  The  plan  is 
after  the  model  of  the  ancient  ban- 
queting hall,  with  additional  pieces 
built  out  at  odd  corners.  There  is  lit- 
tle attempt  at  symmetry. 


Chief  features  of  the  Gothic  style 
are:  the  flying  buttresses;  numbers  of 
small  and  large  spires;  the  long  per- 
pendicular lines  which  most  of  the 
structure  takes;  the  fan-like  spread  of 
the  columns  on  to  the  ceiling;  colored 
glass  windows,  and  the  number  of  in- 
teresting ornaments  which  today  form 
the  base  of  many  a stencil  design. 

The  early  Gothic  churches  were  not 
so  elaborately  constructed  as  the  later 
ones.  The  ceilings  were  beamed  in- 
stead of  the  “splayed”  ceiling  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  later  Gothic 
work.  Tracery  work  was  evolved  in 
the  Gothic  period,  and  was  later 
brought  to  a wonderful  state  of  per- 
fection. 

The  early  Gothic  buildings  were 
built  solidly  of  stone,  like  the  Nor- 
man, but  in  the  late  Gothic  style  glass 
gradually  superseded  stone  until  the 
churches  became  huge  glass  houses 
held  together  by  a stone  framework. 

The  carvers  became  most  expert  in 
the  Gothic  reign,  deeply  undercutting 
and  elaborately  ornamenting  the  stone. 
Interiorly,  the  churches  are  truly  beau- 
tiful, with  their  long,  slender  columns 
in  clusters  offsetting  the  elaborate  dec- 
orations. The  curled  leaf  caps  of  the 
columns  spread  out  into  beautiful  fan- 
like forms  on  the  ceiling. 

Gothic  Style  in  Modern  Work 

Turning  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
Gothic  in  modern  work,  many  of  the 
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ornaments  cut  in  Gothic  stone  work 
are  reproduced  in  present  day  stencil 
designs.  These  are  utilized  for  em- 
bellishing halls,  schools,  council  and 
law  chambers,  and  other  buildings  that 
demand  a serious  form  of  decoration. 
Just  above  the  dado  is  a favorite  posi- 
tion for  inserting  such  designs. 

Except  for  the  brilliant  glass  win- 
dows, color  was  not  much  used  in 
Gothic  work.  Therefore  stenciling  is 
most  suitably  carried  out  in  a treat- 
ment of  one  or  two  colors.  Light  green, 
dull  red,  brownish  yellow  are  appro- 
priate shades;  but  if  the  form  of  the 
design  is  consistently  Gothic,  the  strict 
use  of  these  colors  is  not  essential. 

The  following  list  of  ornaments  are 
typical  of  the  period  under  review,  and 
some  of  them  are  illustrated  herewith, 
as  well  as  being  shown  in  stencil 
form : 

Gothic  Finial  (see  Sketch  No.  1). — 
The  ornamental  leaf  around  this  or- 
nament is  a useful  suggestion  for 
stencil. 

Dog  Tooth  Ornament. — A deeply  cut 
ornament,  serrated  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  dog's  teeth. 


Leaf  ancl  Grape  Ornaments. — Typical 
specimens  are  outlined  in  Sketches 
Nos.  2 and  3. 

Monograms  and  Religious  Signs. — - 
Sketch  No.  4 gives  an  idea  of  one  of 
such  signs. 

Ornamental  Crotchets  and  Gargoyles. — 
Used  as  finishing  pieces  in  later 
Gothic.  The  gargoyle  took  the  form 
of  a dragon’s  mask  or  ugly  bird. 
Specimens  of  the  crotchet  are  depict- 
ed in  Sketches  Nos.  5 and  6. 
Ornamental  Lettering. — The  same  type 
of  lettering  as  in  those  far  off  days 
is  still  used  m the  churches  of  today. 
See  Sketches  Nos.  7 and  8. 

Decoration  in  the  Motion  Pictures 
A word  here  on  the  use  of  decoration 
in  the  film  world,  a subject  I hope  to 
deal  with  at  length  some  other  time. 
Decoration  is  extensively  employed  in 
the  movies,  and  the  writer  has  had 
more  than  one  opportunity  of  suggest- 
ing background  schemes  of  decoration 
for  motion  picture  producers. 

Film  plays  which  are  laid  in  a cer- 
tain period  require  the  background 
decoration  to  he  in  harmonious  style. 
Here  arises  a real  opportunity  for  the 
decorator  who  knows  style  to  have  his 
services  utilized. 

New  York  Industrial  Teach- 
ers’ Scholarships 

The  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment awards  annually  twenty-five 
industrial  teachers’  scholarships  to 
qualified  trade  and  technically  trained 
people.  The  men  selected  spend  one 
year  in  the  Industrial  Teacher  Train- 
ing Department  of  the  Buffalo  State 
Normal  School  preparing  to  teach  their 
trade  to  apprentices,  boys  in  public 
trade  schools  and  men  attending  even- 
ing trade  extension  classes. 

Painting  and  decorating  are  among 
the  eleven  occupations  to  which  these 
twenty-five  scholarships  are  devoted. 
Holders  of  scholarships  are  required 
to  attend  ten  months  at  the  Buffalo 
school,  and  will  receive  at  least  $1,000 
for  the  school  year  period. 

In  addition  to  educational,  citizen- 
ship, health  and  character  qualifica- 
tions, applicants  for  appointment  must 
have  at  least  five  years  of  successful 
all-round  experience  of  not  less  than 
journeymen’s  grade  in  some  trade,  in- 
dustrial or  technical  occupation.  The 
Director  of  Vocational  and  Extension 
Education,  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  furnish 
detailed  information. 
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Table  Tops 


QUICK  DRYING— WATERPROOF— WON’T  SCRATCH 
INTRODUCTORY  PRICE  TO  PAINTERS 


$2.50  Net 
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Rapid  Lettering  by  the 


Sign  Painter 


R.  H.  FORGRAVE 


Fig.  / — Standard  Strokes  in  Bloclf  and  Roman  Alphabets 


T7IRST  to  consider  are  the  brushes 
-*■  and  paint.  Unless  these  two  es- 
sentials are  all  they  should  he.  real 
proficiency  in  rapid  lettering  is  not 
attainable. 

Of  the  three  grades  or  kinds  of  pen- 
cils used  by  sign  painters — i.  e.,  black 
sable,  red  sable  and  oxtail — black 
sable  is  the  best  for  this  sort  of  work, 
owing  to  its  elasticity,  flowing  qual- 
ities and  spread. 

A new  pencil  should  be  filled  with 
grease  or  some  none  drying  oil  before 
using,  and  the  hairs  spread  out  to 
about  the  width  that  the  pencil  will 
assume  when  in  use.  Lay  on  a fiat 
surface  over  night.  This  is  done  to 
give  the  pencil  form-  -a  flat  shape 
much  like  a cold  chisel.  Mark  the 
handle  or  quill,  so  you  may  tell  the 
flat  side  when  in  use.  With  a pencil 
trained  in  this  manner  you  will  be 
able  to  mark  a very  fine  line  by  using 
it  edgewise. 

The  handle  of  the  brush  is  impor- 
tant also.  Some  of  the  quills  in  which 
the  hairs  are  set  are  very  small,  thus 


requiring  a small  handle.  The  hands 
of  some  craftsmen  are  not  adapted  to 
holding  a small  handle  firmly,  and 
they  would  do  better  if  the  handle 
were  a little  larger.  Hence,  the  handle 
should  be  of  the  proper  size  to  fit  the 
hand. 

The  writer  uses  a common  pen  hold- 
er, into  which  the  quills  are  inserted. 
Fill  the  quills  with  something  to  in- 
sure solidity.  Artist’s  brushes  of  any 
size  to  suit,  with  the  hairs  removed, 
make  excellent  handles. 

Keep  brushes  and  pencils  scrup- 
ulously clean.  The  best  way  to  clean 
a brush,  when  the  paint  has  become 
hard  in  the  heel,  is  to  throw  it  away. 
Brushes  cost  but  a few  cents,  and  the 
time  spent  in  cleaning  a hard  brush  is 
more  valuable  than  the  price  of  a new 
one.  Besides,  such  brushes  are  always 
“lousy.” 

After  a new  pencil  has  been  trained, 
washed  and  dried,  take  the  hairs,  back 
of  the  tip,  between  thumb  and  finger, 
and  squeeze  so  as  to  flatten  out  as 
when  pressed  down  in  painting.  If  the 
edge  shows  uneven,  trim  straight 
across.  Good  work  cannot  be  done  with 
an  irregular  tip. 


Hold  the  brush  in  a natural  position, 
between  thumb  and  finger,  with  the 
edge  horizontal.  Rapid  lettering 
should  be  done  systematically,  and  the 
painter  should  know  exactly  what  he 
intends  to  do  before  he  begins. 

Mixing  the  Colors 

To  do  rapid  lettering,  the  sign  paint- 
er cannot  afford  to  bother  with  colors 
on  a palette.  Keep  colors  in  one  or  five 
pound  cans,  and  mix  to  the  proper 
consistency  for  using.  Have  a piece 
of  glass  to  work  the  color  into  the 
pencil,  after  dipping.  This  is  a much 
quicker  way  than  to  work  the  brush 
into  stiff  color. 

Mix  the  colors  from  the  paste  colors 
ground  either  in  oil,  Japan  or  water. 
When  Japan  color  is  used  a few  drops 
of  varnish  should  be  added  for  a bind- 
er. Turpentine  is  the  mixing  fluid  for 
oil  and  Japan  color,  and  glue  or  gum 
arabic  water  for  water  color,  except 
when  dark  colors  are  lettered  on  flat 
white  or  light  grounds,  when  the  let- 
tering paint  may  contain  more  oil. 

Mix  thoroughly,  so  that  the  color 
may  be  of  even  consistency  through- 
out. The  proper  consistency  is  reached 
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Fig.  2 — Specimens  of  One-Stroke  Styles 
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THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  CRAFT 
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Egyptian  Room.  Masonic  Temple 
W.  24th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Lodge,  Masonic  Temple 
W.  24th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  painter’s  craft  takes  as  much  pride  in  its  work  as  the 
Masonic  craft.  Especially  such  work  as  the  decoration  of 
the  beautiful  interiors  of  the  Masonic  Temple  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  significant  that  the  finish  selected  for  these  walls  and  ceil- 
ings was  EIQUID  VELVET — the  wall  covering  selected  by  the 
discriminating  master  painter  whose  craftsmanship  is  displayed 
in  the  two  beautiful  interiors  illustrated  above. 

LIQUID  VELVET  gives  a peculiarly  artistic  and  attractive 
finish  without  glare  or  gloss — a velvety  texture  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  expert. 

A STURDY  VARNISH 

MASTER  VARNISH  has  one  outstanding  feature  which  com- 
mends it  for  interior  work  in  public  buildings.  This  is  its  sturdi- 
ness. It  is  absolutely  surprising,  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  that 
MASTER  VARNISH  will  stand  without  showing  any  sign  of  dis- 
tress. It  will  stand  every  test  that  a varnish  can  be  subjected  to, 
and  many  that  no  other  varnish  on  the  market  will  stand.  That 
is  why  we  call  it  MASTER  VARNISH. 

Try  MASTER  VARNISH  for  yourself.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a sample  sufficient  to  varnish  a chair  or  table  top. 

O’BRIEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

1728  Washington  Avenue  South  Bend,  Indiana 
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This  Spry  Old  House  Painter,  Past  Eighty 

Years  of  Age,  Still  Active  on  the  Job 

Fred  G.  Milhken 

THIS  SPRY  PAINTER — John  B.  Harrington  of  Uncle  Sam’s  farthest 
Eastern  seaport  of  Eastport,  Washington  county,  Maine — -is  past  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  has  followed  the  strenuous  outdoor  life  of  a house  painter 
since  a boy,  and  has  done  his  share  in  these  many  years  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  houses  and  stores.  The  accompanying  picture  shows  the 
aged  painter  completing  a job  in  his  native  town. 

He  always  works  alone,  securing  in  winter  and  early  spring  the  con- 
tracts for  the 
season’s  work. 

He  buys  his 
paints  in  quan- 
tities, does  his 
own  mixing, 
handles  the 
ladders  on  all 
jobs,  and  has 
won  a reputa- 
tion as  one  of 
the  oldest  and 
most  active 
painters  of 
Down  East 
Maine. 

Mr.  Harring- 
ton not  only 
takes  contracts 
in  his  native 
city,  but  often 
handles  paint- 
ing jobs  in 
neigh  boring 
towns.  He  is 
busy  every 
summer,  and 
has  already 
gathered  up  his 
cans,  brushes 
and  ladders, 
and  started  off 
to  improve  val- 
uable property 
for  the  sum- 
mer of  1922. 

He  works 
m e t hodically 
and  steadily, 
climbing  lofty 
ladders  to 
paint  build- 
ings up  to 
three  stories 
high.  He  also 

takes  contracts  for  interior  decoration,  and  during  the  past  winter  had 
been  out  every  day  from  his  home. 

Mr.  Harrington  enjoys  dancing,  and  whenever  there  is  a local  affair 
with  old  fashioned  dancing  he  is  on  hand  with  the  younger  folks.  He  has 
little  interest  in  jazz  music  and  the  more  modern  freak  dances.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  has  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, all  married. 


when  a line  the  full  width  and  along 
both  edges  can  be  drawn  with  a full 
pencil.  Be  careful  of  overfilling, 
which  you  are  not  liable  to  do  if  the 
paint  is  right  and  well  worked  into  the 
pencil. 

Don’t  work  the  paint  back  into  the 
heel  of  the  pencil.  Dip  carefully  and 
the  brush  is  not  so  apt  to  clog.  Use 
light  strokes.  There  is  nothing  accom- 
plished by  bearing  on  heavily  in  order 
to  get  a wide  stroke.  Select  the  proper 
size  of  brush  to  make  the  width  of 
stroke  required. 

Where  rapidity  is  sought  there  is  no 
time  left  for  tinkering,  and  the  lines 
must  be  drawn  with  a full  brush  at  one 
stroke.  The  latter  must  be  of  full 
width,  with  clean  cut  edges  and  sharp 
corners. 

Single  Strode  Alphabet 

This  means  that  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  formed  of  a certain  num- 
ber of  parts — variously  called  bars, 
stems,  lines,  etc. — each  part  drawn 
with  a single  stroke.  Eleven  such 
strokes  are  generally  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  block  and  Roman  alphabets  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1. 

In  making  the  broad  perpendicular 
line,  the  difficulty  is  to  get  full,  sharp 
corners  and  neat  ends.  With  a well 
filled  brush  begin  at  the  top  line,  draw 
the  brush  downward  until  the  full 
width  is  obtained,  and  without  raising 
shove  it  back  up  to  the  line;  then  back 
down  again  until  the  bottom  is  reached. 

If  the  paint  is  right,  the  brush  prop- 
erly filled,  and  the  right  amount  of 
pressure  used  at  the  various  points,  the 
result  will  be  a well  formed  top,  with 
square  corners. 

Continue  down  the  line  until  the  tip 
of  the  pencil  is  a little  above  the  bot- 
tom; and  as  you  approach  the  bottom 
line,  lift  the  hand  gradually,  so  as  to 
make  the  paint  flow  toward  the  end  of 
the  pencil.  The  tip  of  the  pencil,  when 
ready  to  lift,  should  be  bent  at  nearly 
right  angles  to  the  rest  of  the  brush. 

The  bottom  line  is  determined  by  the 
point  where  the  brush  diverges  from 
the  surface,  and  not  by  the  tip  of  the 
brush.  If  done  right,  the  bottom  line 
will  be  quite  straight  across,  with 
sharp  corners.  The  brush  should  be 
held  pretty  flat  coming  down  the  line 
until  near  the  bottom. 

A tendency  must  be  overcome  for 
some  of  the  bottom  endings  to  be  either 
convex  or  concave,  which  gives  the 
line  of  lettering  an  uneven  appearance. 
Practice  is  the  best  remedy  in  avoiding 
this.  When  you  succeed  in  drawing  a 
line  with  precision  and  rapidity  that 
looks  good  to  you  along  the  bottom, 
you  have  accomplished  a large  part  of 
the  task. 

The  horizontal  bars  are  formed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  perpendicular 
lines,  usually  beginning  in  the  broad 
stem  of  the  perpendicular.  They 
should  be  slightly  narrower  than  the 
uprights,  and  therefore  not  quite  so 
much  pressure  on  the  brush  is  needed. 

Some  of  the  Hard  Letters 

To  make  the  curves  in  the  Roman  al- 
phabet, as  in  O,  D and  B,  hold  the  tip 
of  the  brush  horizontal,  and  do  not 
change  rts  position  at  any  part  of  the 
curve.  To  draw  the  left  curve  in  O, 
begin  a little  below  the  top  line,  so  that 
w'hen  the  right  curve  is  completed  the 
point  of  beginning  will  be  covered. 
Begin  very  light,  and  as  the  brush 
travels  around,  the  stroke  will  natur- 
ally become  wider  and  diminish  again 


toward  the  bottom.  Make  the  right 
hand  stroke  the  same  way.  Begin 
P,  D,  B in  the  main  perpendicular,  and 
end  the  same. 

When  two  heavy  lines,  as  in  the 
block  letter  O,  begin  at  the  same  point, 
the  two  sides  should  not  be  joined  at 
first,  because  the  flow  of  paint  is  apt 
to  cause  a bad  spot.  Join  the  parts 
when  the  brush  is  comparatively 
empty.  At  the  bottom,  run  the  brush 
directly  into  the  other  section. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
fat  or  heavy  faced  styles  of  alphabet 
are  best  suited  for  one-stroke  work.  A 
fair  job  can  be  done,  however,  with 
Roman  letters  by  using  a pointed  ar- 
tist’s brush  to  run  the  fine  lines  of  the 
angular  letters  M,  V,  T,  etc.  Projec- 


tions are  made  by  running  fine  lines 
across  the  ends,  then  with  a twist  of 
the  brush  fetch  it  back  into  the  broad 
line.  All  fat  strokes  in  a Roman  letter 
should  be  drawn  first. 

Rapid  Lettering  W orl( 

Rapid  lettering  is  valuable  for  ban- 
ners, show  cards,  price  tickets,  menu 
boards,  one-day  posters  and  similar 
jobs.  As  the  colors  in  this  class  of 
work  should  dry  quickly,  use  Japan 
colors  thinned  with  benzine  or  gaso- 
line, to  which  a small  quantity  of  var- 
nish should  be  added.  Colors  with  al- 
cohol shellac  dry  in  a few  moments, 
and  will  withstand  water.  F ' sure 
cloth  is  well  sized. 


Mahe  1922  the  Greater  Paint  and  Varnish  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  ij/doubling  the  industry  by  I91t> 
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“LINGER WETT” 
“WONDERPASTE” 
REMOVERS 

Both  pre-eminent  for 

Stripping 
Paint  or  Varnish! 

Have  you  tried  them?  If  not,  learn  the  great  rapidity  that 
stripping  can  be  done  with  either  of  these  Removers  and 
special  plated  CLEANING  BRUSHES. 

LINGERWETT  ::  WONDERPASTE 

i Liquid ) ( Emulsion ) 

A constant  supply  is  available  thru  principal  Paint  and 
Varnish  Dealers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

PRICES  RIGHT 


WILSON-IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

NEWARK  ::  NEW  JERSEY 

BASS-HUETER  PAINT  CO.,  DOUGALL  VARNISH  CO 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  MONTREAL,  CAN. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  Sole  Manufacturers  for  Canada 
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Painted  Wall  Signs  That  Are  Different 

JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 


7HAT  will  be  one  of  the  most  novel 
wall  signs  in  the  country  will 
be  painted  on  the  Twelfth  Street  wall 
of  the  Wilson  Hardware  Co.,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  before  the  tourist  season  opens. 
The  wall — it  is  on  one  of  the  most 
prominent  streets  in  town — has  hither- 
to been  used  to  advertise  the  store’s 
business.  In  future  it  will  be  used  to 
help  summer  visitors  to  Boulder,  and 
autoists  who  strike  the  city  on  tour. 
The  sign  which  is  to  be  painted  is  a 
great  map  of  the  mountain  territory 
adjacent. 

Some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the 
United  States  lies  in  the  Rockies  back 
of  Boulder.  Fred  Fair,  a local  engi- 
neer, has  drawn  a map  of  the  moun- 
tain country,  showing  roads,  trails, 
streams,  important  points,  etc. 

Boulder’s  commercial  association,  in 
co-operation  with  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  University  of  Colorado,  has 
been  holding  this  spring  a unique 
course  in  salesmanship.  This  is  indi- 
rectly the  cause  of  the  big  wall  map 
sign.  The  extension  division  of  the 
University  began  in  March  to  hold  a 
once-a-week  evening  class  in  salesman- 
ship. one  feature  of  which  was  instruc- 
tion in  tourist  information. 

Local  experts  have  appeared  before 
the  retail  salesmen  and  instructed 
them  in  the  geography  of  the  moun- 
tains back  of  Boulder.  They  have  been 
told  all  the  possibilities  of  local  moun- 
tain climbing,  even  how  to  dress  for  a 
climb,  what  to  eat,  and  many  other 
things — all  preliminary  to  being  of  the 
maximum  assistance  to  summer  visi- 
tors to  Boulder. 

J.  W.  Valentine,  manager  of  the 
Wilson  Hardware  Co.,  believed  that  a 
wall  map  sign  would  tie  up  well  with 
all  this.  The  retail  clerk  could  say, 
“Go  up  to  Twelfth  and  Pearl — Wilson 
Hardware  Co. — and  there’s  a big  map 
on  the  wall  which  will  show  you  just 
how  to  go  to  get  to  Nederland” — or 
any  other  point  in  the  mountains.  Mr. 
Valentine  offered  the  wall  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  accepted  it. 

More  business  men  will  realize,  as 
time  goes  on,  that  the  sign  of  an  altru- 
istic nature  is  in  some  ways  the  best 
that  can  be  painted  on  the  blank  wall 
of  a building.  Another  business  man 
who  uses  such  a sign  effectively  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  is  Henry  J.  Perkins, 
head  of  a large  produce  house.  His 
fine  new  produce  building  has  an  ex- 
posure on  railroad  square,  and  this 
side  of  the  building  is  seen  by  thou- 
sands who  pass  daily  through  Spring- 
field  on  the  various  railroads. 

A Source  of  Inspiration 

Mr.  Perkins  could  have  painted  on 
this  wall  a lot  of  information  about  his 
business — the  conventional  wall  sign — 
but  he  didn’t.  Instead,  he  selects  some 
literary  gem  of  an  inspirational  nature 
— may  be  a piece  of  verse,  or  an  epi- 
grammatic statement  of  some  big  fact 
of  life.  The  selection  is  always  some- 
thing that  has  appealed  strongly  to 
himself.  He  has  this  painted  on  the 


wall  at  a cost  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

“I  didn’t  do  this,  in  the  first  place, 
with  any  thought  of  business,”  said 
Mr.  Perkins,  “but  because  I happened 
on  a piece  of  poetry  which  pleased  me  a 
great  deal.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  please  many  others,  and  a good 
way  to  get  it  before  them  was  to  print 
it  on  the  wall. 

“I  change  the  ‘writing  on  the  wall’ 
from  time  to  time.  It  would  surprise 
you  the  number  of  people  who  come  to 
me  and  make  suggestions  for  what 
shall  be  on  the  wall  next.” 

A use  of  wall  signs  which  the  writer 
believes  to  be  unique  has  been  intro- 


T AST  SUMMER,  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
London,  which  as  the  reader  may 
know  is  in  England,  was  being  paint- 
ed, the  job  lasting  from  August  until 
winter,  or  probably  into  the  new  year. 
The  painting  is  done  on  the  outside 
from  swing  stages  or  scaffolds,  and  as 
there  is  always  danger  of  some  paint- 
er falling  off  into  the  river,  with 
chances  of  drowning,  they  have  a man 
in  a rowboat  handy  to  go  to  his  rescue 
— as  it  appears  painters  are  so  scarce 
there  they  can’t  afford  to  let  even  one 
drown. 

Well,  this  man  in  the  boat  must 
have  a cinch  of  a job,  for  not  a bloom- 
in’ painter  fell  into  the  river.  It  was 
thought  that  the  painting  might  ex- 
tend even  into  February  of  this  year, 
even  now  as  I write  this.  So  that  it 
may  be  that  some  have  fallen  since  I 
last  heard  from  them. 

Our  country  town  paper  tells  a curi- 
ous story  about  a building  that  was 
painted  there  a short  time  ago.  The 
owner  is  said  to  be  “surprised  at  devel- 
opments” after  the  paint  had  been  laid 
on  about  two  weeks.  The  plan  was  to 
paint  it  blue,  but  now  one  part  of  the 
building  exhibits  a beautiful  shade  of 
green,  while  the  remainder  is  even 
more  brilliantly  green.  The  explana- 
tion given  by  the  newspaper  is  that 
likely  the  painter  had  a spell  of  color 
blindness  when  mixing  the  paint. 

The  way  some  of  the  farm  papers 
discuss  anything  in  the  paint  line  is 
often  very  amusing.  One  recently  gave 
a cure  for  scratches,  a skin  disease  of 
a horse’s  feet.  It  is  stated  that  white 
lead  thinned  with  a little  linseed  oil  to 
the  consistency  of  ordinary  paint,  and 
applied  like  a coat  of  paint — first 
cleansing  the  affected  part  with  a soft 
brush — would  effect  a cure.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  about  it.  But  the  funny 
part  is  in  the  end  of  the  article,  which 
says,  very  gravely:  “You  may  continue 
to  use  the  animal,  as  the  paint  forms  a 
skin,  and  keeps  out  the  dirt,  and  the 
zinc  of  the  lead  kills  the  poison  in  the 
sores.” 


duced  in  Denver.  Short  messages, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  those 
which  the  Rotary  Club  has  placed  on 
so  many  billboards,  but  in  this  case 
dealing  strictly  with  Denver,  have  been 
painted  on  the  walls  of  various  down- 
town buildings.  These  are  signed  by 
Dewey  C.  Bailey,  Mayor. 

One  noted  by  the  writer  recently 
called  attention  to  Denver’s  “fine  retail 
stores.”  These  are  designed  to  get  the 
eye  of  the  visitor  to  Denver,  also  to 
help  sell  Denverites  on  the  virtues  of 
their  own  city.  It  is  effective  propa- 
ganda. 

These  new  uses  for  walls  are  signifi- 
cant. Undoubtedly  there  are  many 
other  somewhat  similar  instances  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are  other  good  uses  for  walls  besides 
advertising  concerning  cigarettes, 
clothing,  etc. 


How  many  of  you  know  that  our 
President  Harding  was  once  a house 
painter?  When  a young  man  he  and 
another  fellow  took  a barn  to  paint, 
and  I guess  that  was  the  first  and  last 
of  his  painting  experience.  Last  sum- 
mer a painter  was  at  work  on  the 
White  House,  when  the  President  came 
along  and  stood  a while  watching  him. 
Then  he  said  to  him: 

“Here,  you  don’t  know  how  to 
paint.” 

Then  he  took  the  paint  brush  and 
showed  him.  At  least  that  is  the  way 
the  story  reads  in  the  newspaper. 

The  President  told  the  painter  that 
he  himself  had  once  been  a painter. 
He  said  that  on  the  day  when  Presi- 
dent Garfield  was  shot  (July  2,  1881), 
he  as  a boy  of  fifteen  got  his  first  con- 
tract, which  was  for  painting  the  Bap- 
tist church  at  Marion,  O.,  his  home 
town.  I thought  it  was  for  a barn,  but 
no  matter. 

Many  accidents  happen  from  warm- 
ing varnish  and  other  mixtures  that 
contain  inflammable  liquid.  Almost 
every  day  it  happens.  “Happens”  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  best  word  to  use, 
however,  for  it  is  discovered  that  such 
“accidents”  (another  wrong  descrip- 
tive word)  are  usually  the  result  of 
want  of  common  horse  sense. 

Anybody  should  know  that  to  place 
highly  inflammable  substances  like 
turpentine  and  benzine  on  a hot  or 
even  a warm  stove  is  more  than  likely 
to  cause  an  explosion.  “She  was  heat- 
ing a pot  of  varnish  on  the  stove  and 
it  exploded.”  Of  course  it  did;  did  she 
think  it  would  simply  boil  over,  like  a 
pot  of  soup? 


Sheep  Bake  in  Connecticut 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Con- 
necticut Society  of  Master  Painters, 
held  April  29  at  Middletown,  which 
was  largely  attended,  the  Outing  Com- 
mittee reported  that  a sheep  bake 
would  feature  the  summer  outing,  to 
be  held  during  the  month  of  June. 
The  Connecticut  Salesmen’s  Club  is 
taking  part  in  arranging  the  details, 
assuring  a big  success. 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


Some  Ripples  on  the  River  of  Paint 

A.  ASHMUN  KELLY 
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MODERN 
WALL  COVERING 
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SANIES 
sIp 
Brand 

REG.  U S PAT  OFFIC 


Exactly  What  Is 
Sanitas  ? 


Unusually 

Adaptable 


FIRST,  Sanitas  is  a Modern 
Wall  Covering  of  unusual 
strength,  made  of  long- 
staple  cotton.  It  can  be  applied 
safely  over  still  unsettled,  or  old, 
cracked  walls. 

Second,  Sanitas  is  cloth,  ma- 
chine-painted with  four  coats  of 
pure  linseed-oil  colors.  It  does  not 
crack  or  peel.  The  colors  are  laid 
on  evenly  and,  in  the  dull-fin- 
ished plain  tints,  make  an  ideal 
ground  for  frescoing,  stenciling, 
stippling,  or  blending,  or  hung  as 
they  come,  furnish  a perfectly 
uniform  tone  for  untreated  or 
paneled  walls. 

Third.  Sanitas  is  a highly  adapt- 
able decorating  medium,  appro- 
priate for  every  room  in  the 
house.  It  comes  in  a wide  range 
of  artistic  patterns,  dull-finished 
plain  tints,  reproductions  of 
tapestry,  leather,  grass-cloth  and 
fabrics,  and  in  glazed  tile  effects. 


Styles  for 
Every  Room 
in  the 
House 


| Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Cov 
ing  are  especially  appro 
priate  and  adaptable  to  ever; 
room  in  the  house,  lending  them 
selves  most  interestingly  to  an; 
architectural  theme. 

Sanitas  is  so  very  easy  to  ap 
ply— hangs  just  like  wall-pape 
—that  it  is  peculiarly  suitabli 
tor  time-limit  jobs,  where  wait 
ing  for  coats  of  color  to  dn 
would  be  unduly  expensive. 

It  is  highly  artistic,  durable 
permanent,  sanitary  and  easib 
wiped  clean  and  fresh  with  i 
damp  cloth.  For  kitchens  anc 
bathrooms,  the  glazed  pattern: 
are  an  inexpensive  and  effectivi 
approach  to  genuine  tile. 

waH  covering  more  adapt- 
able than  Sanitas  to  every  deco- 
rative requirement  of  home 
office  or  public  building,  cannoi 
be  found. 


See  Your 
Wholesaler— 
We'll  Move 
the  Goods 


The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway,  New  York 

DEPT.  E. 
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Market  Prices  — a Guide  to  Buyers 

Prices  quoted  under  this  heading  are  those  charged  to  Master  Painters,  and 
represent  New  York  Market  Prices,  corrected  to  the  first  of  the  current  month 


A PRIL  proved  to  be  an  exceptionally 

x good  month  for  the  painting 
trade,  and  the  prospect  that  1922  will 
be  a prosperous  year  for  most  master 
painters  grows  brighter  every  day. 
Replies  to  the  questionnaire  sent  out 
by  The  Painters  Magazine  to  a se- 
lected list  of  painters  indicate  that 
good  times  are  being  enjoyed  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
future  is  viewed  with  confidence  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  contracting 
painters.  In  some  sections,  complaint 
is  made  that  there  are  not  journeymen 
painters  to  be  had.  An  article  on  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  question- 
naire will  be  found  on  page  13  of  the 
present  issue. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  the  large  proportion  of  new 
construction,  compared  with  last  year, 
that  is  being  done  in  many  sections. 
And  the  chief  activity  is  in  the  build- 
ing of  frame  dwellings — a class  of  con- 
struction that  calls  for  more  paint,  in 
proportion  to  the  total  cost,  than  any 
other.  In  the  New  York  State  and 
Northern  New  Jersey  district  the 
building  contracts  awarded  during 
April  totaled  $115,500,000,  which  is 
$27,000,000  above  the  high  record  for 
any  previous  month. 

Paint  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  paint  materials  are  doing  a lucra- 
tive business  this  spring,  and  prices 
seem  inclined  to  advance  rather  than 
recede.  There  was  an  increase  of  % 
cent  per  pound  in  the  price  of  white 
lead  last  month,  and  of  % cent  in  lead 
oxides.  These  increases  applied  only 
to  dry  in  casks.  No  advances  were 
made  in  steel  barrel  prices,  or  prices 
of  leads  in  oil.  The  rise  was  brought 
about  by  increases  in  pig  lead  and 
other  basic  raw  materials. 

While  last  year  was  a record  breaker 
in  the  consumption  of  white  lead,  the 
demand  so  far  indicates  this  year  is 
going  to  make  an  even  greater  record. 

There  is  also  a record  breaking  de- 
mand for  lithopone,  with  the  use  of  flat 
wall  paint  steadily  increasing.  Most 
lithopone  producers  are  working  their 
plants  day  and  night,  and  are  not  mak- 
ing contracts  at  present  prices  for  de- 
livery after  the  middle  of  the  year. 
The  demand  for  zinc  oxide  is  much 
better  than  it  was  at  this  time  last 
year.  There  has  been  no  advance  in 
lithopone  or  zinc  oxide  prices,  how- 
ever. 

There  was  a decidedly  upward  trend 
in  linseed  oil  during  April.  Foreign 
linseed,  which  had  been  selling  much 
below  domestic,  advanced  to  within  a 
few  cents  a gallon  of  the  latter.  Paint 
mixers  are  much  concerned  in  the  new 
tariff  bill,  which  provides  for  a duty  of 
over  26  cents  a gallon  on  linseed  oil, 
against  10  cents  at  present.  This 
would,  of  course,  mean  a higher  price. 

Producers  report, that  buyers  are  in- 
clined to  hold  orders  back,  but  this 
will  only  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
demand  more  active  later  in  the  sea- 
son. Predictions  are  freely  made  that 
paint  prices  will  be  higher  during  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year  than  the 
first  half. 


Make 
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heGreatesfK 


Paint  and  Varnish 
year- 


Alcohol 

Alcohol,  ethyl,  188  proof,  bbls. 


$ gal. 

4.65 

@ 4.75 

190  proof,  bbl. . . .<$  gal. 

4.70 

@ 

4.80 

methyl,  95  per  cent.,  drums 

gal. 

52 

© 

— 

barrels  3#  gal. 

57 

© 

— 

97  per  cent.,  drums 

$ gal. 

54 

& 

— 

barrels  3R  gal. 

59 

© 

— 

purified,  drums.. . .<$  gal. 

70 

© 

72 

barrels  ^ gal. 

80 

© 

84 

denatured,  completely.  No. 

5,  bbls $ gal. 

28 

0 

30 

special  No.  1,  bbls.  jjl  gal. 

31 

© 

33 

Colors,  Dry 

(100  to  500  lb.  lots) 

BLACKS 


Cents 
per  pound. 


Bone,  powdered 

7%@ 

8 

Black  oxide  of  iron 

6 

© 

25 

Carbon  gas,  in  bags 

. 20 

© 

25 

Charcoal,  willow,  powd 

9 

© 

10 

common  

6 

<a> 

— 

Drop,  powdered 

10 

© 

20 

Lampblack  

18 

© 

45 

7 

(a) 

10 

Ivory,  powdered 

20 

& 

30 

Mineral  black,  bbls 

2 

© 

3 

Keystone  filler,  bbls 

2 

© 

2% 

BLUES 

Bronze,  powd 

60 

& 

65 

Celestial,  powd 

15 

© 

20 

Chinese,  powd 

60 

© 

65 

Milori,  500-lb.  lots 

50 

w 

— 

Prussian,  powd 

60 

© 

65 

Soluble,  powd 

60 

© 

70 

Ultramarine,  powd 

15 

© 

40 

imported,  quoted 

20 

© 

40 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  

7 

@ 

16 

American,  raw  or  burnt.... 

4%@ 

5 

Spanish,  brown 

3 

3^ 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt... 

5^@ 

6% 

American,  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  

4 

@ 

5 

Vandyke  brown  (offered  in 

casks),  imported,  genuine 

6 

@ 

7 

domestic,  in  bbls 

4 

@ 

4% 

GREENS 

Chrome,  light,  chemically  pure.. 

32 

& 

35 

medium  

37 

& 

40 

dark  

40 

© 

50 

Commercial  

i3y2@ 

— 

Grinders’  

14 

16 

Jobbers’  

8%@ 

— 

Paris  green,  in  bulk,  arsenic, 

kegs  

26 

— 

Verdigris,  French 

30 

(& 

32 

REDS 

Alizarine  lake  

2.75 

@ 

— 

Carmine,  No.  40,  11-lb.  tins 

4.75 

(g) 

— 

Amaranth  

4.40 

@ 4.50 

Crocus  martus 

5 

Indian  red  English,  pure 

15 

16 

American,  pure 

13 

<a> 

14 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 

12 

<g> 

15 

native,  powd.,  in  bbls 

5 

<&> 

5% 

Para  red,  concentrated,  accord- 

ing  to  quantity 

2.00 

@ 2.25 

toners,  in  25-lb.  lots 

1.60 

@ 1.80 

commercial  

25 

@ 

30 

Purple,  lake 

1.00 

@ 2.00 

30 

35 

lake  

35 

(g> 

45 

Toluidine,  toner 

2.50 

@ 2.75 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 

25 

35 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Venetian  red,  high  grade 5 @ 6 

Vermilion,  English-A  m e r i can 

make,  in  25-lb.  sacks 90  @ 95 

YELLOWS 

Chrome,  chem.  pure,  in  bbls....  18  <g>  20 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade,  in  bbls.  15  @ 20 

Oxide  of  iron,  yellow,  in  bbls....  8 @ 10 

Ocher,  French,  citron,  100-lb.  lots  5 @ 6 

casks  4 @ 5 

American,  strong 4%@  — 

golden,  best 8 @ 10 

Zinc,  yellow 40  © 45 


Colors  in  Oil 

Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil  and  packed 
net  weight.  Put  up  in  1,  5,  12%  and  25-pound 
cans  and  100-lb.  kegs. 

BLACKS 


Coach  $ lb.  35  @ 40 

Drop  28  @ 35 

Lamp  28  @ 35 

No.  1 32  @ 40 

Lettering 45  @ 60 

BLUBS 

Chinese  $ lb.  90  @ 1.00 

Bulletin  61  & 70 

Cobalt  45  @ 60 

Prussian  90  @ 1.00 

No.  1 65  @ 67 

Ultramarine  50  @ 60 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt....  25  @ 30 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt....  24  @ 28 

Vandyke  35  @ 40 

GREENS 

Bottle  $)  lb.  35  @ 37 

Bronze  20  @ 24 

Chrome,  chem,  pure,  according 

to  shade  40  @ 50 

commercial.  20  to  25%  color  20  @ 25 

Permanent 35  @ 40 

REDS 

American  vermilion $ lb.  40  @ 42 

Brick,  flat  and  gloss 22  @ 24 

C.  P.  English  vermilion .’  Nominal 

No.  1 Nominal 

Indian  30  @ 35 

Rose  lake 60  @ 67 

Rose  pink 55  @ 60 

Turkey  70  @ 80 

Tuscan  40  @ 45 

Venetian  20  © 25 

YELLOWS 

C.  P.  chrome ^ lb.  28  @ 30 

No.  1 38  @ 40 

Dutch  pink 34  @ 38 

French  ocher,  pure 18  © 25 

Golden  ocher,  pure 25  @ 30 

Washed  21  @ 23 

GRAINING  COLORS 

Cherry $ lb.  31  @ 34 

Dark  oak 31  @ 34 

Light  oak 31  @ 34 

Mahogany  31  @ 34 

Walnut  31  @ 34 

Dryers 

Aluminum,  oleate,  fused 18  & 20 

palmitate,  precipitated 25  @ 28 

resinate,  precipitated 13  @ 15 

stearate,  precipitated 26  © 28 

Calcium,  linoleate 8 © 10 

resinate.  precipitated 13  © 15 

stearate,  precipitated 26  @ 28 

Cobalt,  acetate 1.15  @ — 

carbonate  2.10  @ — 

hydrate  2.75  @ — 

linoleate,  solid 58  © — 

paste  drier 25  @ — 

resinate,  fused 20  © — 

precipitated  50  @ — 

Lead,  acetate 12  @ 15 

linoleate,  solid 20  @ 25 

oxide  (litharge)  7 @ 9 

resinate,  fused 8 © 11 

precipitated  15  @ 17 

Manganese,  borate,  chem.  pure.  30  @ 35 

technical  20  @ 25 

oxide,  85  per  cent 5%@  6% 

resinate,  fused 9 © 11 

precipitated  13  @ 16 

sulphate  (anhydrous) 11  @ 12 

Zinc,  carbonate 16  @ 20 

resinate,  fused 8 © 10 

precipitated  16  @ 18 

sulphate  crystals 4%@  5% 

stearate,  precipitated 28  @ 32 

Dryers,  Liquid  and  Japan 

Brown  japan ^ gal.  2.50  © — 

Bronze  liquid 2.50  © — 

Coach  grinders’  japan 6.75  @ — 

Coach  painters’  Japan 3.00  © — 

Japan  gold  size 4.25  © — 

Liquid  dryer 2.75  @ — 

Turpentine  japan 5.75  @ — 

White  japan 2.75  © — 
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Glues 


Extra,  white  

Medium,  white  

Cabinet,  white  18 

Low  grade 15 

Foot  stock 

Brown  12 

Common  bone  

Fish  glue,  in  bbls.  of  50  gals... 

# gal.  1.40  <g>  2.00 


30 

@ 

40 

20 

@ 

26 

18 

@ 

30 

15 

@ 

18 

15 

@ 

20 

12 

@ 

18 

8%@ 

14 

Gold  and  Other  Leaf 

Gold  leaf,  XX  deep,  3%  x 3%  in. 

39  pkg.12.75  @14.00 

ordinary,  3%  x 3%  In 

39  pkg.11.50  @13.00 
Sliver  leaf,  domestic,  3%  x 3%  in. 

iS)  pkg.  3.25  @ 3.50 

imported,  3%  x 3%  in 

$ pkg.  2.50  @ 3.00 
Aluminum  leaf,  5%  x 5%  in.... 

pkg.  1.50  @ 1.75 
Composition  metal  leaf,  5%  x 5% 

in $ pkg.  1.50  @ 1.75 

Package  consists  of  500  leaves, 
in  books  of  25  leaves  each.  Prices 
subject  to  a discount  of  2 per 
cent,  for  cash. 


Gums 

These  quotations  are  for  one  or 
more  case  lots. 


DAMMAR 


Batavia  or  Padang 

• 39  lb. 

35 

@Nom. 

Singapore,  No.  1 

35 

@Nom. 

No.  2 

16 

® 

— 

No,  3 

20 

@ 

— 

EAST  INDIA 

COPAL 

Bold,  pale 

.39  lb. 

20 

® 

— 

B or  black 

12 

® 

— 

KAURI 

B extra  

• 39  lb. 

44 

® 

_ 

B No.  1 

36 

@ 

— 

B No.  2 

30 

@ 

20 

(ffl 

Dust  

10 

@ 

12 

MANILA 


White,  bold $ lb. 

22 

IS 

— 

Nubs,  pale 

10 

IS 

— 

12 

@ 

14 

PONTINAK 

Prime  ip  lb. 

28 

@ 

_ 

Nubs  

16 

@ 

— 

Chips  

14 

@ 

— 

PITCH 

Tar,  kiln  burned.  in  barrel 

lots  ^ lb. 

6%@ 

7 

4 

(Q, 

4% 

SHELLAC 

D.  C 39  lb. 

1.00 

@ 



V.  S.  O D lb. 

1.00 

@ 

— 

Diamond  1 39  lb. 

1.0.0 

® 

— 

Superfine,  orange ^ lb. 

79 

IS 

84 

Fine  orange ^ lb. 

80 

® 

82 

Medium  orange ^ lb. 

78 

® 

80 

T.  N 35  1b. 

77 

® 

80 

A.  C.  garnet 39  lb. 

74 

@ 

75 

Button  39  lb. 

82 

ffl 

83 

Bleached  ground lb. 

73 

(a) 

75 

bone  dry 39  lb. 

92 

@ 

95 

Linseed  and  Other 

Oils 

Linseed  oil,  raw  (7%  lbs.  to  gal.) 

in  5-bbl.  lots.. ^ gal. 

91 

<a> 

— 

in  single  bbls 

94 

(a) 

— 

in  cans,  charged  extra, 

7%  lbs.  to  gal.  by 

measure  

1.04 

@ 

— 

boiled,  add  2c.  per  gal. 

to  price  of  raw  oil. 

double  boiled,  add  3c. 

refined,  add  4c. 

China  wood  oil,  bbls lb. 

i3%@ 

14 

Corn,  crude,  bbls 

11(4@ 

— 

Soya,  bbls 

uy4@ 

11% 

Menhaden  fish  oil,  crude,  South- 

ern,  f.  o.  b.  factory.... 

40 

® 

42 

light,  strained  

57 

@ 

58 

yellow,  bleached  

59 

@ 

60 

white  bleached 

62 

@ 

63 

Pigments,  Dry 

Cents 
per  pound. 

Barytes,  pure  white,  floated,  in 

100-lb.  bags  (bags  extra)  2 @ 214 

in  700-lb.  bbls.  (bbls.  extra)  2(4 @ 2% 

Blanc  fixe,  dry,  in  less  than  car 

lots  4%@  — 

Flake  white,  American,  powd., 

in  100-lb.  drums 13  @ 13% 

Litharge,  powd..  American,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12(4®  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs.... 11. 02  @ — 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.. 11. 58  @ — 

10.000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.  10. 19  @ — 

All  above  prices  subject  to 

cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 


Lithopone,  standard,  in  ton  lots.  6%@  — 

single  barrels  7 @ — 

Metallic  paint,  best  brown,  300- 

lb.  bbls 2(4  @ 2% 

best  red,  400-lb.  bbls 3%@  3% 

Orange  mineral,  Amer.,  dry,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 13  @ 14 

in  barrels 12  @ 13 

Red  lead,  Amer.,  dry,  powd.,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12(4@  — 

in  800-lb.  barrels 10%@  11% 

White  lead,  basic  carbonate,  cor- 
roded, dry,  in  100-lb. 

drums  12(4®  — 

in  500-lb.  bbls 11%@  — 

basic  sulphate  or  sublimed 
lead,  dry.  In  100-lb. 

drums  11%@  12(4 

in  500-lb.  bbls 6%@  — 

All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 

Zinc  oxide — 

French  process,  red  seal 8%@  9(4 

green  seal 9%@  10(4 

white  seal 11  @ 11(4 

Leaded  grades,  American 
process— 

commercially  lead  free..  7%@  8% 

5 p.  c.  lead  sulphate....  7(4@  7% 

10  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 @ 7% 

20  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 @ 7% 

35  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 @ 7% 

Zinc  oxide  prices  are  for  single 
barrel  purchase. 

Discount  of  1 per  cent,  on  order 
of  more  than  50  tons,  and  2 per 


cent,  for  more  than  100  tons 

Pigments  in  Oil 

White  lead  in  oil.  100-lb.  kegs, 

less  than  500  lbs.  .100  lbs.  12!4@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 11.02  @ — 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  10.000  lbs.. 10.58  @ — 

White  lead,  sublimed,  in  oil,  in 

100-lb.  kegs liy2@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  ton  lots,  %c. 
per  - lb. 

All  above  prices  subject  to  cash 
discount  of  2 per  cent.,  and  are 
for  single  delivery. 

Red  lead,  in  oil,  steel  kegs,  less 

than  500  lbs.  100  lbs.  13 %(a)  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 12.38  (a)  — 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs. .11. 87  @ — 

All  above  prices  for  red 
lead  and  red  lead  in  oil  are 
subject  to  cash  discount  of 
2 per  cent.,  and  are  for 
single  delivery. 

Sandpaper 


Price  per  quire.  Smallest  lot  sold,  half 
quire. 


Grade. 

9 x 11  in.  8% 

x 10%  in. 

000  

$6.75 

00  

7.50 

6.75 

0 

6.75 

% 

7.95 

7.20 

1 

8.10 

1%  

9.15 

9 

10.35 

2%  

11.70 

3 

15.90 

13.20 

Assorted  

9.15 

Above  prices 

subject  to  discounts 

ranging 

M 

@ - 

N 

W.  G 

6.85 

7.20 

6.00 

37 

39 

47 

w.  w 

@ 

Rosin,  pitch 

Rosin  oil.  first  rectified., 
second  rectified  . . . 
third  rectified 

. .39  bbl. 
. .39  gal. 

@ - 

@ - 

@ - 

@ - 

fourth  rectified 53  @ 


Window  Glass 


Uni 

ted 

] 

Bracket. 

1 

-Single- 

ii  - ^ 

inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

25 

6x  8 
11x14 

to 

l 

10x15... 

. $35.00 

$30.00 

$28.50 

34 

12x13 ' 

r to 

14x20. . . 

. 36.50 

31.00 

30.00 

40 

10x26 

to 

16x24.  .. 

. 39.00 

33.00 

31.00 

18x22 ) 

50 

20x20  [ to 

20x50. . . 

. 42.50 

37.00 

34.50 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30. . . 

. 44.00 

38.00 

35.00 

60 

26x28 
26x34 ' 

to 

1 

24x36. .. 

. 45.00 

40.00 

36.00 

70 

28x32 
30x30, 
32x38  l 

[ to 

; 

30x40. . . 

. 48.00 

43.50 

39.00 

80 

34x36  J 

i to 

30x50. . . 

. 54.00 

49.50 

43.50 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54... 

. 57.00 

52.50 

47.00 

inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

25 

fix  8 
11x14 ] 

to 

1 

10x15. . . 

. $46.00 

$40.50 

$38.50 

34 

12x13 ! 

1 to 

14x20. . . 

. 50.00 

44.50 

42.00 

40 

10x26 
18x22 : 

to 

! 

16x24. . . 

. 55.00 

48.50 

44.50 

50 

20x20 1 

I to 

20x50. . . 

. 61.00 

54.50 

51.00 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30... 

. 62.50 

56.00 

52.00 

00 

26x28 
26x34 ] 

to 

24x38. . . 

. 64.00 

57.00 

52.50 

70 

28x32  ! 
30x30  J 
32x38 ! 

► to 

30x40. . . 

. 68.00 

61.00 

56.00 

80 

34x36  j 

1 to 

30x50. . . 

. 73.00 

06.50 

80.50 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 74.50 

68.00 

62.00 

90 

30x56 

to 

34x56. . . 

. 78.50 

72.00 

66.50 

94 

34x58 

to 

34x60. . . 

. 80.00 

73.00 

68.00 

100 

36x60 

to 

40x60. . . 

. 93.00 

85.00 

80.00 

105 

40x02 

to 

40x64. . . 

. 194.50 

178.50 

165.00 

110 

40x66 

to 

40x70. . . 

. 216.00 

200.00 

186.50 

115 

40x72 

to 

40x74. . . 

. 242.50 

221.00 

208.00 

120 

40x76 

to 

40x80. . . 

. 285.00 

258.50 

245.00 

125 

40x82 

to 

40x84. . . 

. 312.00 

285.50 

272.00 

130 

40x85 

to 

40x90. .. 

. 339.00 

312.50 

299.00 

Above  prices  subject  to  the  following  dis- 
counts:— Single  strength,  A quality,  25-lncn 
bracket,  87  per  cent.  Single  strength,  A qual- 
ity, 34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  85  and  5 per 
cent.  Single  strength,  A quality,  above  50-inch, 
84  and  5 per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality, 
25-inch  bracket.  88  per  cent.  Single  strength, 
B quality.  34  , 40  and  50-inch  brackets.  86  and 
2%  per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality,  above 
50-inch  bracket.  85  and  2%  per  cent.  Double 
strength.  A quality,  all  sizes,  86  per  cent. 
Double  strength,  B quality,  all  sizes,  88  per 
cent. 

An  additional  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
for  all  glass  more  than  40  inches  wide.  All 
sizes  over  52  Inches  in  length,  and  not  making 
more  than  81  united  inches,  will  be  charged 
in  the  84  united  inches  bracket.  All  glass  54 
Inches  wide  or  wider,  not  making  more  than 
116  united  Inches,  will  be  charged  in  the  120 
united  inches  bracket. 

All  fractional  sizes  nq^  listed  take  the  list 
of  next  larger  listed  size  plus  10  per  cent. 

Miscellaneous 


from  25  to  45  per  cent. 

Shellac.  See  Gums 
Shellac  Varnish  in  Denatured  Alcohol 

Quotations  for  single  cans.  Larger  packages, 
10  per  cent,  and  more  off. 

Orange,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans. 

^ gal.  4.00  @ - 

White,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans.. 

^ gal.  4.35  @ — 

Steel  Wool 


Grade  000 ^ lb.  1.00  @ — 

00  67  @ — 

1 53  (®  — 

2  40  @ — 

3 33  @ — 

Shavings  27  @ — 


Above  prices  subject  to 
20  per  cent,  discount  on 
500-lb.  lots,  5 per  cent,  on 
100-lb.  lots. 

Household  sizes ^ gross  9.00  @ — 

5 gross  lots 8.10  @ — 

10  gross  lots 7.80  @ — 

Turpentine  and  Rosin 


Spirits  or  turpentine,  ex-yard. 


gal. 

92 

@ 

— 

Wood,  turpentine,  steamed,  dist. 

39  gal. 

80 

@ 

— 

destructive  <P  gal. 

77 

® 

— 

Large,  Florida  graded  rosins — 

B 

5.30 

(a) 

— 

D 

® 

— 

E 

@ 

— 

F 

5.40 

IS 

— 

G 

IS 

— 

H 

IS 

— 

I 

@ 

— 

K 

@ 

— 

Bronze  powder  in  1-lb.  cans 


pale  and  rich  gold 

70 

® 

80 

Aluminum,  chem.  pure 

70 

® 

80 

Cesein,  in  10-lb.  lots ^ lb. 

16 

@ 

20 

Clay,  china,  imported,  lump 

$ ton. 

16.00 

@24.00 

domestic,  lump,  f.o.b.  point 

of  production 39  ton 

7.50 

@ 9.00 

Cobalt  oxide  ^ lb. 

2.10 

@ 

2.35 

Copper  oxide ^ ton 

17 

@ 

20 

Cold  water  paint,  interior.  In 

bbls W lb. 

9 

@ 

10 

exterior 

14 

@ 

15 

Dry  paste,  in  packages. lb. 

15 

@ 

20 

Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs. 

2 

<d 

2% 

Graphite,  flake ^ lb. 

12 

@ 

20 

ground  

3 

® 

5 

Marble  dust,  in  bbls 

1 

@ 

1% 

Naphtha,  deodorized,  can  extra. 

^ gal. 

25 

@ 

27 

Plaster  of  paris,  in  barrels.^  lb. 

3 

@ 

— 

Pumice  stone,  selected,  lump 

39  lb. 

10 

@ 

12 

powdered  

3 

w 

8 

Putty,  in  tubs,  commercial. $ lb. 

3 

@ 

— 

pure  linseed  oil 

5 

51/4 

1 to  5-lb.  cans,  commercial. 

4%@ 

6y4 

12%  to  25-lb.  palls,  commer- 

cial  

4 

@ 

5% 

1 to  5-lb.  cans  pure  linseed 

oil  

6 

@ 

7 

12V2  to  25-lb.  pails,  pure  lin- 

seed  oil 

5%@ 

6 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots. 

6 

@ 

10 

selected  lumps,  bags  extra. 

39  lb. 

10 

@ 

15 

Smalt  blue 3#  lb. 

7 

8 

extra  velvet,  black 

5 

@ 

6 

Soapstone,  powdered,  in  bags... 

1%@ 

9 

Silex  or  Silica,  in  bags 

iy4@ 

sy* 

Talc,  Amer.,  in  bags,  bags  extra. 

2 

® 

French  

3 

@ 

3% 

Terra  alba,  in  bags,  bags  extra.. 

i%@ 

1% 

Whiting,  commercial.  . ^ 100  lbs. 

1.10 

1.21 

gilders’  bolted 

1.15 

@ 1.25 

extra  gilders’,  bolted 

1.30 

@ 

1.40 

American,  paris  white 

1.45 

(g>  1.55 

English  cliffstone 

1.70 

@ 

1.90 

Malel922  the  Greatest)  Paint  and  Varnish  year 

ai  the  first  step  toward  ^doubling  the  industry  by  1926 
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mini in 


KEEPS  YOUR 
BRUSHES  IN 
PERFECT 
« SHAPE. 


ALWAYS 

READY 

FOR 


Manufactured  by 

^ Goodman  1 


“ ==  ^5 he  ===== 

NON-OBSTRUCTING  HANGER 


Furnishes  a practical  and  saving  method  of  keeping  your  brushes 
in  perfect  shape  and  is  a time  saver  when  brushes  are  in  use. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  THE  HANGER 


This  hanger  is  attached  only  on  brashes  manufactured  by 

HANLON  & GOODMAN  COMPANY 

270-272  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  269  Eighth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  - - - A.  L.  GREENE,  Representative 
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New  York  Employers  Who  Fail  to  Carry  Compensa- 
tion Insurance  Now  Liable  to  $500  Fine  or 
Imprisonment 


\ CCORDING  to  the  provisions  of  the 
revised  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Law  for  New  York  State,  which  went 
into  effect  last  month,  many  important 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  status 
of  both  employer  and  employee.  One 
of  the  most  important  amendments  af- 
fecting the  employer  is  that  he  is  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  failure  to 
carry  compensation  insurance. 

The  sixty  day  period  for  medical 
treatment  of  injured  workmen  has 
been  omitted,  and  a new  provision  re- 
quires the  employer  to  furnish  medical 
care  for  as  long  a time  as  is  required. 
The  employer  is  protected  by  requiring 
every  physician  to  report  to  him  the 
nature  of  injury  and  treatment  re- 
quired. 

Definite  provision  is  made  for  pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  150  weeks 
for  loss  of  hearing.  The  list  of  occu- 
pational diseases  has  been  enlarged, 
and  the  procedure  for  proving  a claim 
has  been  simplified.  Failure  to  insure 
employees  is  punishable  by  $ 500  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  one  year. 

Governor  Miller,  in  signing  the  new 
law.  filed  a memorandum  setting  forth 
its  benefits,  in  which  he  said: 

Must  File  Statement  on  Demand 

“Great  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  prosecuting  non-insured  em- 
ployers, due  to  the  inability  of  the  en- 
forcing authority  to  obtain  proof  that 
would  stand  in  court  of  such  non-in- 
surance. This  law  provides  that  the 
commissioner  may  require  any  em- 
ployer to  file  a statement  with  regard 
to  his  insurance,  and  failure  to  file 
such  information  within  ten  days  shall 
be  deemed  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  employer  has  not  complied  with 
the  law.  Upon  any  subsequent  prose- 


William  E.  Wall  Celebrates 

To  commemorate  the  completion  of 
fifty  years  in  the  graining  business, 
William  E.  Wall,  well  and  favorably 
known  to  a host  of  master  painters 
throughout  the  country,  neld  an  ex- 
hibition of  graining  and  marbling  at 
Odd  Fellows  Hall,  Somerville,  Mass., 
on  Saturday,  April  15,  which  was  pat- 
ronized by  a large  attendance  of  those 
interested  in  Mr.  Wall  and  his  work. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  a series 
of  panels  grained  to  represent  various 
woods;  also  two  table  tops,  grained  to 
represent  inlaid  wood.  The  smaller 
table  top  had  imitations  of  5,485 
pieces;  the  larger  one  had  representa- 
tions of  12,426  pieces.  Five  medals  of 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  were  displayed, 
won  at  different  expositions. 

The  work  of  other  trade  grainers 
was  shown,  some  displaying  marked 
ability.  During  the  evening  Mr.  Wall’s 
friends  from  the  Massachusetts  Master 
Painters  Society,  under  tne  leader- 
ship of  President  John  Lingard  of  the 
Somerville  Association  and  Past  State 
President  M.  A.  Feeley,  presented  Mr. 
Wall  with  a purse  of  gold  of  $150. 


cution  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
employer.  This  provision  should  re- 
sult in  more  effective  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  evil  of  uninsurance. 

“One  of  the  most  important  amend- 
ments makes  it  impossible  for  an  in- 
surance company  that  has  accepted  a 
premium  for  insuring  under  the  com- 
pensation law  to  later  deny  liability  on 
the  ground  that  the  employment  is  not 
under  the  compensation  law. 

“Another  important  amendment 
places  upon  a contractor  the  liability 
for  the  compensation  for  an  injured 
employee  of  any  sub-contractor  unless 
the  main  contractor  sees  to  it  that  the 
sub-contractor  carries  compensation  in- 
surance. 

“The  hill  also  provides  that  city  au- 
thorities or  any  other  public  authori- 
ties who  are  required  to  issue  permits 
before  building  work, , street  openings 
or  other  work  is  begun  must  require 
proof  that  the  contractor  has  complied 
with  the  compensation  law. 

“A  far  reaching  amendment  provides 
that  employers  and  employees  engaged 
in  maritime  work  may  elect  to  come 
under  the  compensation  law,  author- 
izing the  industrial  board  to  make 
awards  of  compensation  in  such  cases 
and  permitting  the  State  insurance 
carriers  to  insure  such  liability. 

“The  measure  also  provides  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Governor  of  an 
advisory  committee  of  State  fund  pol- 
icy holders,  who  shall  have  the  right 
to  inquire  into  and  advise  in  regard  to 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  fund. 
Such  a committee  should  disarm  sus- 
picion that  the  State  fund  is  managed 
for  political  control.  With  its  lower 
rates  for  compensation  insurance  the 
State  fund  should  write  a much  great- 
er volume  of  the  compensation  insur- 
ance than  it  does,  and  by  effective  com- 
petition become  a regulator  of  insur- 
ance rates  in  this  field  of  compulsory 
insurance.” 


Stencil  Design — Goddess  Rhoda 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^  ^^ 


Getting  Business 

\17HY  is  it  that  so  many  painters 
v ’ hesitate  to  personally  solicit 
work?  Surely  there  is  no  more  effec- 
tive way  to  get  jobs  than  by  going 
right  to  the  property  owner  with  a 
proposition.  Business  is  not  a formal 
affair,  and  a painter  violates  no  ethical 
trade  rules  by  trying  to  increase  his 
business  through  a house-to-house  can- 
vass with  good  sales  talks  to  prospec- 
tive customers.  If  property  is  in  need 
of  painting  the  argument  is  all  with 
the  painter — there  is  no  answering  ar- 
gument against  property  preservation 
or  improvement.  Some  painter  is  go- 
ing to  get  the  job,  and  he  who  is  first 
on  the  ground  has  the  best  chance. 

Selling  a job  of  painting  is  no  differ- 
ent from  selling  automobiles  or  sewing 
machines.  Personal  solicitation  is  the 
most  effective  method  of  selling  your 
work,  especially  when  the  salesman  is 
fortified  by  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
doing  his  prospective  customer  a real 
favor  by  calling  his  attention  to  the 
danger  of  delay  in  property  protection. 
A man’s  home  is  one  of  his  greatest 
interests  and  in  nearly  every  case  his 
desire  is  to  have  it  both  safe  and  beau- 
tiful. 

Many  property  owners  know  that 
their  buildings  need  painting,  yet  keep 
putting  it  off  for  some  reason  or  other. 
A simple  suggestion  from  a painter 
just  about  this  time,  an  appeal  to  the 
owner’s  pride  in  appearance,  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  building  needs  the  pro- 
tection, a little  talk  to  show  that  paint- 
ing is  true  economy,  might  hurry  his 
decision  to  have  the  job  done. 

Personal  letters  help  a lot.  They 
keep  a painter’s  name  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  the  prospective  customer,  and 
will  sometimes  do  the  work  without 
further  solicitation.  They  must  carry 
a friendly  message,  and  must  impress 
the  recipient  with  the  sincerity  of  the 
writer.  It  is  well  to  keep  a record  of 
all  jobs  done,  so  that  in  writing  the 
painter  may  refer  to  the  date  when  the 
house  was  last  painted,  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  lapse  of  years  since  the 
painting  was  done. 

Some  painters  make  excellent  use  of 
photographs  of  houses  they  have  paint- 
ed. A photograph  of  an  attractive 
home,  tinted  to  show  the  color  scheme 
used,  sometimes  proves  an  effective 
business  getter.  A small  portfolio  of 
these  views  can  he  easily  carried  and 
shown  to  prospective  customers. 

A neat  advertisement  in  a local 
paper  meets  the  eye  of  every  reader  of 
that  paper,  and  gives  the  advertiser  a 
certain  prestige  which  non-advertisers 
fail  to  get.  A repetition  of  this  adver- 
tisement keeps  the  name  constantly  in 
mind,  and  is  a great  factor  in  influenc- 
ing the  reader  in  favor  of  the  adver- 
tiser when  a painting  contract  is  to  be 
let. 

We  can  get  business,  more  and  more 
business  from  year  to  year,  if  we  will 
but  put  in  the  energy,  push  and  intelli- 
gence that  the  business  requires.  There 
is  no  greater  undeveloped  field  in  any 
line  of  business  than  that  of  repaint- 
ing, and  it  is  ours  if  we  will  but  go  out 
and  get  it  —Carter  Times. 


T o Clean  Emery 
To  clean  emery  after  using,  boil  with 
caustic  potash,  stirring  constantly, 
then  wash  with  dilute  acid,  and  dry. 
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Save  the  Surface 
Use  Moore  Paint 

Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 

Paint  s,Varnishes,Muresco 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
ST.  LOUIS  CARTERET  TORONTO 
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New  York  Wallpaper  Trade  Gets  Together  for 
Exhibit — Preparations  Made  for  National  Wall- 
paper Campaign 


7ALLPAPER  DEALERS  and  deco- 
rators of  Greater  New  York  not 
only  united  in  conducting  a co-opera- 
tive wallpaper  booth  at  the  Own  Your 
Home  Exposition,  staged  in  the  Sixty- 
Ninth  Regiment  Armory,  April  22  to 
30,  but  preceding  the  exhibit  a mass 
meeting  of  the  local  trade  was  held  in 
the  Rose  room  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  April  20. 

About  thirty  patterns  were  selected 
by  the  committee  in  charge  for  display 
at  the  wallpaper  booth  of  the  exposi- 
tion. These  patterns  represented  the 
finest  productions  of  fifteen  factories, 
selected  on  their  artistic  merits.  The 
booth  was  thronged  throughout  the 
week  with  visitors,  many  of  whom  de- 
clared they  had  never  before  appre- 
ciated the  opportunities  for  artistic 
wall  decoration  offered  by  wallpaper. 
An  attractive  four-page  leaflet,  show- 
ing decorative  color  schemes,  was  dis- 
tributed to  visitors. 

Other  patterns  were  displayed  on  the 
walls  of  the  “model  home,”  built  actual 
size  and  complete  in  every  detail,  that 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  exposition. 

Throughout  the  week,  practical  lec- 
tures on  home  decorating  were  given 
in  an  auditorium  adjoining  the  exposi- 
tion hall  by  Allen  Gordon  of  the  firm 
of  Irving,  Casson,  A.  H.  Davenport  Co. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  program  consisted  of  Frank 
Wiley,  chairman,  G.  S.  Bell,  I.  G. 
Brown,  Morris  Silverstein. 

The  following  New  York  City  firms 
participated  in  the  exhibition : The 

Henry  Bosch  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
41st  Street;  F.  W.  Geiler,  Inc.,  2340 
Eighth  Avenue;  Robert  Graves  Co., 
Madison  Avenue  and  33d  Street;'  Kay- 
ser  & Allman,  2 West  45th  Street; 
Lenox  Wallpaper  Co.,  103  West  116th 
Street;  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  105  West 
40th  Street;  Peter  H.  Reilly  & Brother, 
106  Seventh  Avenue;  Richard  E.  Thi- 
baut,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue  and  32d 
Street. 

Brooklyn  firms  that  took  part  were: 
Sol.  Friedman,  5410  Third  Avenue;  A. 
H.  Jacobs  Co.,  350  Livingston  Street; 
S.  A.  Maxwell  & Co.,  67  35th  Street; 
Philip  Tashman,  367  Rockaway  Ave- 
nue; C.  J.  Williams,  2783  Atlantic 
Avenue;  Wolf  Brothers,  1125  Myrtle 
Avenue.  The  Brooklyn  branches  of 
Robert  Graves  Co.  and  R.  E.  Thibaut 
were  also  represented. 

150  at  the  Hotel  Astor 

The  Hotel  Astor  meeting,  on  April 
30,  was  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Allied  Wallpaper  Industry,  and 
was  attended  by  about  150  members  of 
the  trade.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Henry  Burn,  president  of  the  Wall- 
paper Manufacturers  Association;  Jus- 
tin P.  Allman,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Wallpaper  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion; Richard  E.  Thibaut,  head  of  R. 
E.  Thibaut,  Inc.;  Neil  M.  Muirhead, 
past  president  of  the  International 


Master  Painters  Association;  and  C. 
W.  Cousens,  advertising  director  of  the 
Allied  Wallpaper  Industry,  who  acted 
as  toastmaster. 

Mr.  Cousens  characterized  the  pres- 
ent movement  as  the  first  big  co-opera- 
tive effort  in  the  industry,  embracing 
all  branches — manufacturer,  jobber,  re- 
tailer, decorator.  Mr.  Burn  declared 
that  a “wallpaper  consciousness”  had 
spread  over  the  country  as  a result  of 
the  past  three  years’  publicity  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers.  He  stated 
that  $1,200,000  a year  for  the  next 
three  years  had  been  pledged  for  the 
National  Wallpaper  Publicity  Cam- 
paign that  is  being  planned.  Probably 
as  much  again  will  be  expended  in 
local  campaigns. 

Mr.  Allman  believed  that  the  way  to 
sell  more  of  their  product  was  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  buyers  by  showing  in- 
terest in  their  needs.  There  is  a large 
field  for  better  wallpaper,  and  the  man- 
ufacturers are  eager  to  co-operate  by 
making  better  paper. 

Mr.  Muirhead  deprecated  any  adver- 
tising that  advises  the  consumer  to  put 
on  his  own  paper,  and  asked  the  man- 
ufacturers and  wholesalers  not  to  push 
cheap  designs.  Too  many  designs  and 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  sample 
books  injured  the  individuality  of  the 
decorator. 

Mr.  Thibaut  was  pleased  that  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  industry  were 
seeing  the  good  in  the  others.  Future 
service  will  mean  knowledge  of  our 
product,  so  as  to  aid  our  clients.  The 
wallpaper  of  tomorrow  will  be  a soft 
thing — real  art,  with  small  figures. 
Good  grades  at  fair  prices  will  mean 
all  the  sales  we  want. 

The  meeting  was  enlivened  by  the 
singing  of  parodies  by  the  audience 
and  a short  vaudeville  program. 

In  connection  with  the  Own  Your 
Home  Exposition  at  Boston,  a week 
earlier,  a similar  program  was  carried 
through.  At  the  preliminary  meeting, 
at  the  Boston  City  Club,  on  Friday, 
April  14,  J.  E.  Goodbar  acted  as  chair- 
man, and  200  were  in  attendance.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  several  New 
England  wallpaper  men,  and  by 
Messrs.  Allman  and  Cousens.  The  Bos- 
ton wallpaper  display  included  four 
complete  rooms,  and  fourteen  firms 
participated  therein. 


Stencil  Design — Bull  Rampant 


Get  After  Industrial  Business 

There  are  many  paint  dealers — and 
their  number  is  legion — who  are  los- 
ing a good  bet  by  neglecting  the  in- 
dustrial user  of  paint  and  varnish 
products.  The  average  dealer  seems 
to  be  awed  by  the  magnitude  of  an 
industrial  concern  and  its  buying  pow- 
er. He  feels  that  his  small-package 
goods — gallons  and  fives — are  too  small 
an  item  to  justify  the  attention  of  the 
manufacturer.  He  judges  the  paint 
wants  of  such  a concern  in  proportion 
to  its  enormous  requirements  for  raw- 
materials. 

Right  in  your  city  today  there  are 
manufacturers  and  industrial  plants 
who  are  buying  their  paint  require- 
ments out  of  town — in  fives  and  gal- 
lons. They  imagine  they  can  buy  more 
cheaply  in  this  manner.  Perhaps  they 
can;  but  have  you  ever  solicited  their 
trade  to  find  out  where  you  stand? 

There  are  many  advantages  in  your 
favor.  Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
point  of  personal  acquaintance.  Re- 
gardless of  general  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, you  know  and  we  know  that 
personal  acquaintance  goes  a long  way 
toward  making  a sale — all  other  con- 
ditions being  equal.  This  is  the  en- 
tering wedge.  Once  you  are  admitted 
to  the  inner  shrine  of  the  purchasing 
agent,  you  are  in  a position  to  offer  a 
proposition  that  is  limited  only  by 
your  own  ingenuity  in  creating  paint 
uses  through  its  protective  and  adver- 
tising value. 

Another  strong  argument  in  your  fa- 
vor is  your  ability  to  make  prompt  de- 
liveries from  stock  to  fill  any  rush 
orders.  Even  though  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  business  on  your 
first  call — just  stress  that  point  of  im- 
mediate delivery  to  tide  over  an 
emergency.  When  you  have  proved 
your  ability  to  deliver  quality  goods 
at  the  right  price,  the  business  is  yours, 
and  it  will  take  a mighty  slick  out- 
sider to  get  it  away  from  you. — Du- 
Pont Paint  Pot. 


San  Francisco  to  Have  Home 
Beautiful  Show 

A display  of  home  furnishings 
equipment  and  articles  that  will  make 
the  home  beautiful,  comfortable  and 
convenient  will  be  held  in  the  Col- 
iseum Auditorium  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  from  Monday,  June  26,  to  Satur- 
day, July  1.  Wallpaper  will  be  among 
the  prominent  exhibits. 

All  the  better  class  of  homes  will  re- 
ceive special  invitations,  including 
tickets.  A large  number  of  women’s 
organizations  will  participate,  and 
everything  points  to  one  of  the  best  at- 
tended and  most  successful  shows  ever 
held  on  the  Co.ast. 


MAKING  THE  HEAVENLY  GRADE 
Johnnie  came  home  from  Sunday- 
school  and  asked  his  mother  if  they 
had  automobiles  in  heaven. 

“Why,”  asked  his  mamma. 
“Because,”  replied  Johnnie,  “just 
before  leaving  Sunday  School  every- 
body sang,  ‘If  We  Love  Him  Here  Be- 
low He’ll  Take  Us  Home  on  High.’  ” 


Malie  1922  the  Greatest-) Fkint  and  Varnish  year 

U the  first  step  toward  i/doubling  the  industry  by  1926 
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Cuts  down  your 

largest  expense  item 


How  this  lustrous  white  paint 
is  reducing  the  cost  of  labor 


YOU  have  to  look  farther  than  cost  per 
gallon  to  cut  your  estimate  on  a job. 

How  can  time  and  labor  be  reduced? 
That  is  the  biggest  question  that  must  be 
answered  today. 

A paint  that  sets  too  quickly,  laps  or 
spreads  hard  is  certain  to  run  your  heaviest 
expense  item  up  still  higher- — -and  give 
poorer  service. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  an  oil  paint  of  intense 
opacity  which  produces  a smooth,  lustrous 
finish.  It  contains  no  varnish,  flows  freely 
and  leaves  no  brush  marks.  It  covers  better 
than  enamel  and  costs  less.  It  will  not  drag 
under  the  brush,  sag  or  lap. 


houses,  hotels,  stores,  shops  and  private 
homes — wherever  a sanitary,  washable  sur- 
face is  desired — it  is  the  ideal  coating. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  actually  guaranteed 
to  remain  white  longer  than  any  gloss  paint 
or  enamel,  domestic  or  foreign,  applied 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Sold  in  barrels  and  half  barrels  and  in 
cans  from  half-pint  to  five -gallon  size. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  it  in  the  paint 
field.  Sample  can  sent  on  request. 

When  a primer  is  required,  use  Barreled 
Sunlight  Undercoat.  Communicate  with 
us  or  with  our  nearest  distributor. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 


That  is  why  painters  and  paint  con- 
tractors throughout  the  country  are  now 

using  Barreled  Sunlight  on  jobs  ^ - — 

of  every  type.  In  industrial  | 

plants,  schools,  apartment  — 


Factory  and  main  offices 

21  DUDLEY  STREET  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

New  York — 350  Madison  Avenue 
Chicago — 417  S.  Dearborn  Street 
San  Francisco — 38  O’Farrell  Street 


Barreled 


THE  RICE  PROCESS  WHITE 


Sunlight 
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Legal  Aspects 


When  a Painting  Contract  Is 
Not  Fully  Performed 

A DIFFERENCE  in  legal  rights  of 
a painting  contractor  who  sub- 
stantially performs  work  according  to 
agreement,  although  the  contract  is  not 
strictly  performed  according  to  its 
terms,  and  the  rights  of  a contractor 
who  makes  no  effort  to  complete  the 
job  undertaken,  is  indicated  in  a de- 
cision of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court 
that  should  interest  master  painters 
(Edmunds  vs.  Welling,  110  Pacific  Re- 
porter, 533). 

Plaintiff  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  defendant  to  paint  a dwelling 
house.  After  completion  of  the  work 
his  right  to  enforce  a mechanic’s  lien 
was  called  in  question.  Deciding  the 
case  in  his  favor,  the  court  said: 
“Defendant  contends  that  plaintiff 
has  not  performed  his  work  according 
to  the  contract,  and  therefore  is  not  en- 
titled to  a lien.  The  rule  is  that  the 
work  must  be  done  substantially. 
Though  not  fully  complied  with,  the 
contractor  is  entitled  to  a lien  for  the 
contract  price,  less  such  deductions  as 
should  be  made  on  account  of  the  de- 
fects and  omissions  in  doing  the  work. 

“The  contractor  cannot  without 
cause  quit  the  work;  nor  can  he  with- 
out an  effort  in  good  faith  to  perform 
it,  recover  on  his  contract  or  enforce 
a lien  therefor.” 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  has 
laid  down  these  rules  for  obtaining  evi- 
dence as  to  whether  a substantial  part 
of  the  contract  has  been  performed: 

Rules  for  Getting  Evidence 
“First,  was  the  house  built  in  com- 
pliance with  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions furnished?  Second,  if  not  built 
in  exact  compliance  with  them,  was 
there  such  substantial  compliance  in 
good  faith  as  will  entitle  the  contractor 
to  recover  the  contract  price,  less 
proper  deduction  for  defects  or  defaults 
in  performance? 

“If  this  latter  question  be  answered 
‘No,’  then  there  can  be  no  recovery; 
but  if  answered  ‘Yes,’  then  the  rules  by 
which  proper  deductions  are  to  be  as- 
certained are  important,  and  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

“In  case  of  entire  neglect  to  furnish 
an  item  of  labor  or  material,  or  in  case 
of  a defect  which  may  be  easily  reme- 
died without  taking  down  and  recon- 
structing a substantial  portion  of  the 
building,  this  allowance  should  equal 
the  reasonable  expense  of  supplying  or 
correcting  the  defect. 

“In  case  of  a defect  which  could  only 
be  remedied  by  taking  down  and  recon- 
structing some  substantial  portion  of 
the  building,  the  allowance  should  be 
the  amount  which  the  building  is 
worth  less  by  reason  of  the  defect  than 
thj  contract  price.” 

The  same  court  has  made  the  three 
following  exceptions  from  the  rule  that 
strict  compliance  with  the  contract  is 
essential  to  recovery: 


of  Master  Painters’  Contracts 

A.  L.  H.  STREET,  Attorney-at-Law 


“First,  in  favor  of  laborers  who  con- 
tract to  perform  personal  services,  and 
without  fault  of  either  party  fail  to 
complete  performance.  Second,  in 
building  contracts,  where  the  contrac- 
tor constructs  something  on  the  land 
of  another  which  by  oversight,  but  in 
good  faith  effort  to  perform,  fails  to 
entirely  satisfy  the  contract,  but  is  so 
substantially  in  compliance  therewith 
that  the  structure  fully  accomplishes 
the  purpose  of  that  contracted  for,  and 
the  other  party  voluntarily  accepts  the 
benefit  thereof;  or  where  the  failure  is 
mere  inconsiderable  incompleteness, 
and  the  expense  of  completion  is  easy 
of  ascertainment.  Third,  where  the 
contractor  supplies  an  article  different 
from  or  inferior  to  that  promised, 
which  with  knowledge  thereof  is  ac- 
cepted.” 

In  the  case  before  the  Oregon  judges, 
the  defendant  paid  $75  in  money  upon 
the  contract,  and  thereafter  refused  to 
make  further  payment.  He  contended 
that  plaintiff  failed  to  clean  and  sand- 
paper the  woodwork  before  applying 
the  filler;  that  he  applied  the  paint  in 
a slovenly  manner;  and  that  the  work 
was  not  completed,  in  that  certain  win- 
dow jambs  and  caps  of  door  casings 
were  not  painted.  He  therefore  claimed 
damage  in  the  sum  of  $250. 

Defendant  Waived  His  Rights 

The  evidence  disclosed  that,  when 
the  filler  was  applied,  it  appeared  that 
the  woodwork  was  rough  in  places  and 
had  mud  stains  on  it,  which  showed 
through  the  filler,  and  it  thereby  be- 
came necessary  to  cover  it  with  a stain. 
Defendant  contended  that  this  is  such 
a deviation  from  the  contract  as  de- 
feated plaintiff's  right  to  recover. 

When  the  filler  was  applied,  plaintiff 
called  defendant’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  stains  on  the  wood  would 
show  through  the  varnish,  and  there- 
upon a modification  of  the  agreement 
was  made  by  which  plaintiff  was  to  put 
on  a coat  of  stain  to  cover  the  defects 
in  the  wood,  for  which  defendant 
agreed  to  pay  an  additional  compensa- 
tion of  $32.50.  By  that  modification  of 
the  contract,  according  to  accepted 
legal  decisions,  defendant  waived  his 
right  to  insist  that  the  contract  called 
for  a wood  finish. 

The  final  paragraphs  of  the  decision 
of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  are  as 
follows: 

“We  find  from  the  evidence  that  de- 
fendant has  not  completed  the  work  in 
exact  compliance  with  the  contract, 
but  that  he  has  substantially  done  so, 
under  the  above  rules,  and  is  entitled 
to  recover  the  contract  price,  less  such 
amount  as  will  compensate  defendant 
for  the  defects  and  omissions. 

“The  trial  court  allowed  defendant 
a credit  of  $40  for  such  defects  in  the 
work,  which  we  think  is  a liberal  al- 
lowance, and  the  decree  of  the  lower 
court  is  affirmed.” 


Closed  Shop  Rights 

The  decision  of  the  New  Jersey 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  case  of  Cyrus 
Currier  & Sons  vs.  International  Mold- 
ers  Union  (115  Atlantic  66),  follows  a 
decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  by 


holding  that  suit  lies  to  enjoin  trade 
unionists  from  seeking  to  induce  non- 
union employees  to  become  members  of 
the  union,  in  violation  of  their  con- 
tract with  their  employer.  Says  the 
New  Jersey  Court: 

“It  is  the  complainant’s  legal  right 
to  hire  men  unaffiliated  with  labor 
unions,  and  to  make  continuance  of 
unaffiliation  a condition  of  the  employ- 
ment. This  is  as  assured  to  the  em- 
ployer as  is  the  right  of  the  unions  to 
make  it  a condition  of  membership 
that  their  members  shall  not  work  in 
shops  where  non-union  men  are  em- 
ployed. And  it  is  the  master’s  legal 
right  to  have  his  servants  abide  with 
him,  free  from  interference  of  the 
union,  as  it  is  the  right  of  a union  to 
prosper  unmolested  by  the  employer. 

“The  right  of  each  to  lawfully  prose- 
cute his  affairs  is  equally  within  the 
protection  of  the  law;  and  if  in  their 
competition  for  labor  harm  falls  to  one 
from  the  lawful  promotion  of  the 
other’s  business,  the  injury  is  an  in- 
evitable incident,  legitimately  inflicted 
and  excusable. 

“So  long  as  each  keeps  advancing  his 
interest  without  purposely  intending  to 
harm  the  other,  there  is  no  reason  for 
complaint  or  cause  for  action;  but 
when  either  converges  the  line  of  ad- 
vance in  assault  upon  the  other,  then 
the  law,  through  its  courts,  calls  a halt 
by  injunction.  In  other  words,  in  their 
progress  they  must  not  step  on  the 
other’s  toes  with  intent  to  injure. 

“Labor  has  not  yet  appealed  to  the 
courts,  but  if  the  present  ‘employers’ 
closed  shop  movement  has  for  its  ulti- 
mate object  the  overthrow  and  destruc- 
tion of  organized  labor — an  ulterior 
and  unlawful  object — and  by  means  as 
unworthy  as  those  here  reprehended, 
capital  is  certainly  extending  the  in- 
vitation. The  employer’s  complaint 
has  been  heard  and  vindicated  by  our 
highest  tribunal.” 


City  Clean  Up  Drive  in  Atlanta 

From  March  25  to  April  25  a con- 
centrated effort  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  Atlanta,  Ga„  participated  in 
by  civic  groups,  business  men,  club 
women,  school  children  and  others,  re- 
sulted in  the  carrying  out  of  a pro- 
gram to  clean  up,  build  and  make  re- 
pairs, in  order  that  Atlanta  might  be 
made  a “City  Beautiful.” 

Mayor  Key  warmly  indorsed  the 
drive,  issuing  a proclamation  and 
calling  a meeting  at  his  offices  to  start 
the  ball  rolling.  Both  paint  dealers 
and  master  painters  were  prominent  in 
the  movement. 


ONLY  GOOD  PAINTER  A DEAD  ONE 
Art  Patron — Twenty-five  dollars! 
That’s  pretty  expensive  for  the  work  of 
a painter  who  is  still  alive. 

Art  Dealer — Well,  you  can  give  me 
the  money  and  I’ll  see  what  can  be 
done  about  it. 


Guest — Do  you  make  a reduction  to 
people  in  the  same  line  of  business? 

Hotel  Manager — Yes.  Are  you  a hotel 
keeper? 

Guest— No,  just  a highwayman. 


"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  alF-^^jg^ 
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Adding  Personal  Responsibility 
to  Knowledge  of  Paint  Making 


There’s  more  to  doing  good  painting  than  simply 
knowing  how.  Back  of  that  there  must  be  the 
intention  of  doing  things  right. 

Pretty  much  the  same  thing  holds  good  in  mak- 
ing varnish,  enamel  and  paint. 

It  takes  more  than  knowing  how  to  make  a 
good  product. 

Here  at  Breinig  Brothers  we  are  proud  of  two 
things  handed  down  from  the  two  preceding  gen- 
erations of  Breinigs. 

One  is  the  technical  knowledge  of  making 
high  grade  varnishes,  enamels  and  paints. 

The  other  is  the  personal  responsibility  which 
every  man  in  the  organization  takes  in  maintain- 
ing the  fine  reputation  of  Breinig  Brothers’  products. 


BREINIG  BROTHERS^ 

HOBOKEN  N J* 

VARNISHES, ENAMELS  V PAINTS 

FOR  LASTING  BEAUTY  PROTECTION 
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Questions  Answered 


Luminous  Paint  and  Boat  P ainl 

J.  J.  R.,  Alaska,  inquires:  Can  you 

give  me  any  further  information 
concerning  the  luminous  paint  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  an  Italian 
named  Ulivi,  an  item  concerning 
which  appeared  about  a year  ago  in 
The  Painters  Magazine? 

Also  I would  like  to  hear  of  a form- 
ula for  a boat  paint  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  salt  water.  We  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  such  a paint 
at  this  port.  We  have  been  using  a 
manufactured  product  that  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory. 

Answer:  Inquiry  on  our  part  has 

failed  to  elicit  additional  information 
concerning  the  Ulivi  paint.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  can  help  out.  Our 
Buyer’s  Guide  contains  the  names  of 
a number  of  reputable  manufacturers 
who  put  out  a luminous  paint. 

A formula  for  a boat  paint  that  will 
resist  salt  water  is  reprinted  here 
from  “1995  Paint  Questions  Answered”; 
Pigment,  zinc  oxide,  75  per  cent  by 
weight,  and  silico  or  silex,  25  per  cent 
by  weight;  vehicle,  65  per  cent  boiled 
linseed  oil,  20  to  25  per  cent  best  spar 
varnish  (hard  gum  varnish) ; balance, 
turpentine  and  drier.  Tint  any  color 
desired  with  the  necessary  oil  color. 
This  is  the  finishing  coat. 

The  ground  coat,  one  or  more, 
should  be  composed  of  an  equal  mix- 
ture of  pure  white  lead  and  zinc  oxide 
in  oil,  thinned  with  raw  linseed  oil 
and  driers.  Each  coat  must  be  as  dry 
and  hard  as  possible  before  another  is 
applied. 

There  are  numerous  brands  of  boat 
paint  made  by  dependable  manufac- 
turers that  should  answer  your  purpose 
equally  well,  with  less  trouble  in  pre- 
paring. See  Buyer’s  Guide,  under 
“Marine  Paints.” 


Paint  Scaling  from  Metal  Ceiling 

W.  W.,  New  York  City,  sends  us  sam- 
ples of  paint  scales  from  the  metal 
ceiling  of  a bank  building,  with  the 
request-  that  we  give  him  our  opin- 
ion of  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  To 
the  best  of  his  belief,  this  ceiling 
has  been  up  about  twenty  years. 
When  ceiling  is  painted,  all  loose 
paint  is  scraped  off;  but  in  six  or 
seven  months  it  starts  chipping 
again. 

Answer:  In  our  opinion,  the  trouble 
is  due  to  the  original  priming  of  the 
metal  and  the  subsequent  painting — 
the  same  as  sometimes  happens  in  ex- 
terior painting. 

When  old  work  shows  signs  of  scal- 
ing it  is  a common  fallacy  to  think 
that  when  the  coating  looks  firm  and 
solid  in  most  places,  only  the  loose 
scales  require  scraping,  while  the  solid 
portion  is  held  down  by  the  new  paint. 

This  is  not  so.  The  new  paint,  on 
drying,  will  lift  the  old  paint  by  con- 
tracting, and  take  off  all  the  paint,  no 
matter  how  solid  it  appears,  clean 
down  to  the  metal. 


Lithopone  Paint  and  Its  Use 

A.  I.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  writes:  Will  you 
kindly  let  me  know  how  a lithopone 
• paint  is  made,  what  color  pigments 


may  be  used  with  same,  and  other 
necessary  instructions? 

Answer:  Articles  giving  a detailed 
description  of  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture and  the  uses  of  lithopone  have 
already  been  published  in  previous  is- 
sues of  the  Magazine. 

Briefly,  lithopone  is  a dry  powder, 
formed  by  a solution  of  zinc  oxide  or 
metallic  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid,  to 
which  barium  is  added.  After  the  re- 
sulting mixture  has  been  furnaced, 
freed  from  impurities,  washed,  filter 
pressed  and  dried,  it  becomes  a fine 
white  powder  of  a gravity  between 
lead  and  zinc,  consisting  normally  of 
approximately  30  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  zinc  sulphide,  and  70  per  cent,  of 
barium  sulphate. 

Lithopone  is  ground  in  oil,  and 
thinned  with  special  mineral  spirits  or 
turpentine,  for  use  in  interior  work, 
where  it  has  widespread  and  successful 
application. 

Formula  for  Dryer  with  Litharge 

J.  E.  J.,  Minnesota:  Will  you  please 
publish  in  The  Painters  Magazine 
a simple  formula  for  making  dryer 
with  litharge? 

Answer:  Mix  8 lbs.  finely  powdered 
litharge  with  linseed  oil,  and  grind  it 
to  a soft  paste  in  a mill — a hand  mill 
will  do,  if  power  is  not  available.  This 
will  make  about  100  lbs.  of  paste.  Let 
it  stand  in  a mixer  or  wooden  tub, 
working  it  with  a stout  paddle  occa- 
sionally for  a few  days.  When  wanted 
for  use  in  liquid  paint,  thin  with  tur- 
pentine or  benzine,  as  desired.  Put 
the  thinned  dryer  through  a fine  sieve 
and  keep  well  covered. 


Gloss  Coat  on  Brick  Walls 

H.  W.  W.,  Pennsylvania,  propounds 
this  problem:  One  of  my  customers 
insists  upon  having  his  brick  wall 
finished  with  a gloss,  and  with  only 
two  coats.  Three  coats  of  oil  I know 
would  be  better,  and  I do  not  like  the 
idea  of  usjng  much  varnish  when 
only  two  coats  are  put  on. 

Answer:  We  would  advise  you  to 
turn  down  such  a job,  as  you  cannot 
satisfy  your  customer.  Unless  the 
walls  have  been  coated  previously,  and 
are  in  good  condition,  the  surface  must 
be  primed  and  the  joints  p.uttied, 
which  means  that  three  coats  are  ab- 
solutely required.  The  use  of  varnish 
on  a two  coat  job  would  only  hurt  your 
reputation  as  a painter. 


Spotting  Due  to  Paint  Remover 

C.  E.  D.,  Kansas,  is  troubled  as  fol- 
lows : I have  gotten  into  a scrape  with 
two  front  doors  that  I cleaned  off  the 
old  paint  with  an  advertised  paint 
and  varnish  remover.  The  work  has 
been  done  nearly  a year,  the  doors 
being  grained  after  removing  the  old 
paint. 

White  spots  are  now  appearing  on 
the  surface,  spoiling  the  looks  of  the 
doors.  I believe  this  is  caused  by 
the  paint  remover  attacking  the 
paint  from  underneath.  This  re- 
mover required  the  use  of  vinegar  to 
kill  the  action,  which  I thought  was 
done  thoroughly.  Can  anything  be 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  aH'-fc*  »%£,,,/ 


be  done  besides  cleaning  off  the 
doors  again  and  doing  the  job  over? 
Answer:  You  evidently  got  hold  of 
one  of  the  old  fashioned  paint  and  var- 
nish removers,  which  are  to  be  cleaned 
off  with  vinegar  in  order  to  kill  the 
alkaline  action  retained  in  the  fibers  of 
the  wood.  If  you  had  given  us  the 
name  of  this  brand,  we  could  have 
given  you  precise  information.  You 
should  write  to  the  manufacturer  or 
jobber,  and  ask  him  to  help  you.  There 
are  many  brands  on  the  market  which 
will  not  act  on  the  wood,  or  on  new 
paint  and  varnish. 


Economy  in  Artist's  Colors 

E.  S.,  Nebraska,  who  is  taking  up  the 
study  of  oil  picture  painting,  asks 
for  specific  information  on  the  prep- 
aration of  artist’s  oil  colors  by  pur- 
chasing the  pigments  and  mixing  his 
own  colors,  with  a view  to  economy. 
Answer-.  To  reply  fully  to  all  the 
questions  you  ask  concerning  the  com- 
position of  artist’s  colors,  driers,  how 
to  mix  them,  etc.,  would  take  a large 
amount  of  space.  We  doubt  whether 
the  results  you  would  obtain  would  be 
satisfactory  in  service  and  cost. 

We  believe  that  if  you  purchase  the 
colors  you  actually  need  from  the  near- 
est supply  stores,  which  handle  only 
the  purest  colors,  and  with  a reputa- 
tion for  fine  grinding,  you  will  follow 
the  wisest  course.  You  will  find  that 
you  can  probably  buy  in  collapsible 
tubes,  in  small  quantities,  at  moderate 
cost,  the  various  colors  that  you  want. 


Keeping  Camel's  Hair  Color 
Brushes 

W.  W.,  Iowa,  inquires:  What  is  the 
best  fluid  or  liquid  to  keep  camel’s 
hair  color  brushes  in — that  is,  when 
they  are  not  in  use?  Have  tried 
water,  but  that  fluid  seems  to  rot 
the  hair,  and  the  brush  is  more  or 
less  soggy.  An  answer  to  the  above 
question  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Answer:  After  washing  the  wet  color 
out  of  the  brush  with  turpentine,  it 
should  be  washed  with  soap  suds,  and 
then  put  through  a piece  of  cloth,  so 
as  to  dry  the  hair.  Grease  the  brush 
with  a mixture  of  tallow  and  linseed 
oil,  using  the  fingers.  Then  lay  the 
brush  out  flat  in  a dust-free  box.  Just 
before  using  it  again,  wash  it  out  with 
kerosene. 

If  the  camel’s  hair  brushes  should 
become  hard,  clean  with  chloroform  or 
one  of  the  present-day  varnish  remov- 
ers that  is  free  from  alkali.  Keep 
them  in  a mixture  of  sweet  oil  and 
tallow,  well  greased. 


Maying  Ropes  Acid  Proof 

M.  G.  D.,  Long  Island,  asks  for  a for- 
mula that  will  make  ropes  acid 
proof,  a weak  solution  being  used. 
Answer:  Steep  the  ropes  in  a solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  one  pound 
to  two  gallons  of  water.  Let  them  dry, 
and  then  coat  them  with  liquid  tar,  to 
which  has  been  added  paraffin  wax, 
melted.  Keep  ropes  pliable  by  wiping 
off  excess  of  tar,  and  repeat  the  process 
occasionally. 
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The  Blankenhagen  Ladder  Platforms 
Are  Time  and  Labor  Savers 

They  will  help  you  to  make  your  share  of  the  profits. 

Make  this  year  your  greatest  paint  and  varnish  year  and  also  the  most 
prosperous  one.  Remember  that  these  platforms  save  you  at  least  25%. 

The  Blankenhagen  ladder  platforms  are 
adjustable  to  every  angle  that  will  be  re- 
quired in  painting  any  house  and  are  at- 
tached or  detached  in  a moment  s time 
and  with  no  more  labor  than  the  turning 
of  several  wing  nuts  with  the  bare  hand. 

They  are  constructed  of  the  best  mate- 
rials obtainable  and  are  strong  enough 
to  last  for  a lifetime  with  ordinary  care. 

Your  profits  this  year  will  not  depend  on 
how  hard  you  work  but  on  how  much 
time  it  takes  you  to  complete  the  job. 

And  speed  cannot  be  made  with  ordi- 
nary ladders  alone,  as  you  have  no 
doubt  discovered  already. 

Order  your  set  now  and  be  in  a position 
to  accomplish  the  best  results  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers  in  regard  to  plac- 
ing this  in  their  stock,  and  special  dealers’  prices  will 
be  quoted  to  them  upon  request. 

Complete  Sets  Consisting  of  Two  Platforms Price  $10.00 

Single  Platforms  Price  5.00 

Make  All  Remittances  Payable  to  the  Company  and  Enclose 

With  Your  Order 


THE  BLANKENHAGEN 

LADDER  PLATFORM  CO. 

308  Second  National  Building 

AKRON  - OHIO 


Pat.  Pend. 
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Painting  and  Cementing  Brief? 
C.  B.  J.,  Philadelphia,  writes:  I have 
had  considerable  trouble  with  a job 
of  painting  brickwork  on  the  rear  of 
a house  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 
In  the  first  place,  the  house  is  so  old 
that  the  bricks  are  crumbling,  and 
the  joints  were  wide  open,  the  ce- 
ment having  fallen  out.  I pointed 
up  the  bricks  with  the  best  hand 
made  putty  that  money  could  buy, 
and  then  painted  the  house  three 
coats  of  paint:  the  first  two  coats  Ve- 
netian red,  mixed  with  oil,  and  the 
last  coat  a well  known  brand  of  flat 
brick  red. 

This  work  has  been  done  about  a 
year,  and  my  customer  has  made 
claim  that  I should  do  the  work  over 
again  because  of  the  unsatisfactory 
condition.  The  paint  has  peeled  off 
the  joints,  showing  the  white  putty, 
and  the  flat  paint  on  the  bricks  is 
spotty,  showing  dark  oily  spots  here 
and  there. 

While  on  the  subject  of  putty,  I 
must  say  that  I had  hard  luck  on 
this  job,  for  the  putty  which  we  put 
in  the  sash  is  already  falling  out. 
It  seems  to  curl  up  and  fall  off. 

Answer:  You  should  not  have  used 
ordinary  putty  for  this  job.  The 
course  of  procedure  should  be  as  fol- 
lows: All  of  the  brickwork  should  be 
well  rubbed  down  with  wire  brush  or 
scraper,  to  remove  loose  particles  from 
surface  of  brick  and  joints.  Then  the 
brickwork  should  be  given  one  coat  of 
linseed  oil  with  a little  Venetian  red 
and  dryers  added  (just  enough  red  to 
color  the  oil,  and  about  a gill  of  dry- 
ers to  a gallon  of  oil).  With  this  solu- 
tion give  the  surface  a coat,  well 
rubbed  into  the  joints. 

After  two  days  of  good  drying 
weather  the  joints  should  be  pointed 
up.  For  the  latter  make  a putty  as 
follows:  Take  dry  Venetian  red  and 
mix  up  stiff  with  linseed  oil  and  dry- 
ers. First  put  the  oil  into  a pot,  and 
pour  the  dry  red  in,  stirring  as  you  do. 
When  too  stiff  to  work  lift  it  out  with 
a broad  knife.  If  not  stiff  enough, 
work  it  up  on  a board  with  the  addi- 
tion of  more  dry  red,  well  worked  in 
with  the  broad  knife,  using  as  you 
would  a palette  knife  to  grind  fine 
colors.  You  will  find  that  this  putty 
is  elastic,  and  will  not  bleach  out,  but 
will  retain  its  color. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  pointing  up 
give  the  entire  surface  of  the  bricks  a 
coat  of  paint  composed  of  Venetian 
red  mixed  with  oil  and  dryers.  The 
proportion  of  dryers  cannot  be  accu- 
rately stated  because  of  the  varying 
strength  of  dryers  on  the  market.  Your 
experience,  however,  should  tell  you 
not  to  have  too  much  dryers,  especially 
if  the  work  is  done  during  the  good 
drying  season. 

If  the  joints  should  turn  out  flat  here 
and  there,  it  will  be  well  to  touch  them 
up  before  applying  the  flat  red.  Also 
make  sure  that  the  under-coat  is  well 
dried  and  thoroughly  hard  before  ap- 
plying the  flat  red.  Otherwise  it  will 
dry  out  spotty. 

Finally,  apply  the  flat  paint  on  a 
fair  day.  To  attempt  to  put  the  paint 
on  the  bricks  on  a damp  day  will 
surely  develop  trouble,  no  matter  how 
well  the  job  appears  when  finished. 

Puttying  Sash 

With  reference  to  your  trouble  with 
the  putty  falling  out  of  the  sash,  this 
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is  no  fault  of  the  putty,  but  is  un- 
doubtedly caused  by  not  following  the 
right  procedure.  First  scrape  out  all 
loose  putty,  then  apply  a coat  of  oil 
to  the  scraped  wood.  When  this  is 
well  soaked  in,  then  you  may  putty. 
After  painting,  the  putty  will  remain 
for  many  years. 


Discolored  Wallpaper 

R.  E.  M.,  Kansas  City:  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  cause  of  wallpaper  show- 
ing brown  bands  across  the  front  of 
the  paper  about  every  twelve  inches 
or  so?  I have  had  trouble  on  several 
jobs,  where  this  defect  did  not  show 
until  after  the  paper  was  hung. 
Answer:  This  sort  of  trouble  arises 
from  using  old  stock.  If  wallpaper  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  a long  time  in 
the  usual  sort  of  racks,  with  the 
weight  of  the  upper  layers  resting  on 
the  lower  ones,  combined  with  changes 
of  temperature,  especially  if  stored  in 
a room  too  hot  from  furnace  or  stove, 
troubles  such  as  you  mention  will  re- 
sult. 

The  best  way  to  store  wallpaper — 
though  many  cannot  afford  to  do  so  on 
account  of  the  space  required — is  to 
stand  the  bundles  on  end,  one  bundle 
on  top  of  another,  with  a layer  of 
paper  between.  The  heaviest  paper 
should  be  on  the  bottom,  and  the  tiers 
limited  to  four  bundles  in  height. 


Matching  Ivory  Tint  in 

Paint  and  Kalsomine 

W.  H.  Q.,  Hempstead,  says:  I have 
found  The  Painters  Magazine  help- 
ful to  me  in  my  business  as  painter 
and  paperhanger,  and  I therefore  ap- 
peal to  you  for  help  in  what  to  some 
workmen  might  appear  a very  sim- 
ple matter. 

In  following  architect’s  specifica- 
tions for  the  tinting  of  ceilings  and 
enameling  of  woodwork  in  ivory 
color  I have  had  much  trouble.  I 
cannot  get  the  right  color  of  ivory, 
and  it  seems  particularly  hard  when 
I have  to  match  the  kalsomine  to  the 
ivory  color  of  the  enamel.  The  archi- 
tects tell  me  the  color  is  too  dark, 
or  it  is  too  light,  or  too  warm. 

I have  the  same  trouble  in  match- 
ing paper.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
standard  or  secret  way  to  do  it  that 
I have  not  discovered.  When  I please 
customers  it  is  only  by  accident  and 
after  much  experimenting. 

Ansiver:  There  is  no  secret  formula 
for  the  matching  of  tints  in  either  kal- 
somine,  paint  or  enamel.  Successful 
results  in  this  kind  of  work,  as  in  most 
other  things  in  this  life,  are  based  on 
experience  plus  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  realized  that  all  tints  are  either  cold 
or  warm.  If  they  are  what  are  known 
as  “cold  tints”  a quantity  of  cream  is 
added  to  the  other  colors;  if  what  are 
known  as  “warm  tints,”  a little  red  is 
added  to  the  other,  colors. 

Suppose  you  are  given  a sample  of 
wallpaper  and  told  to  make  an  ivory  or 
cream  tinted  ceiling  to  match  the 
cream-toned  background  in  the  paper. 
The  first  step  would  be  to  prepare  a 
pail  of  kalsomine  in  the  white.  Then 
mix  up  some  dry  golden  ochre  with 
water,  stir  well,  and  when  the  con- 
sistency of  cream  pour  enough  of  it 
into  the  white  kalsomine  to  produce  an 
acceptable  cream  tint. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Spread  this  kalsomine  on  a piece  of 
clean  paper,  and  dry  it  in  the  air  (not 
over  the  stove  or  flame).  If  it  seems 
to  be  a little  too  pink  in  tone  to  match 
the  paper,  prepare  some  dry  chrome 
green  with  water  as  you  did  the  ochre. 
Add  a little  of  this  to  the  kalsomine — 
just  enough  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the 
pinkish  tone,  but  not  enough  to  give  it 
a green  tint.  A little  raw  umber  mixed 
in  the  same  manner  will  obtain  the 
same  result.  If  the  paper  is  back- 
grounded with  a warm  tint  of  cream 
color  you  may  have  to  use  a trifle  of 
Venetian  red  mixed  up  with  water. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with 
enamel  paint  or  any  oil  paint.  After 
the  pot  of  enamel  or  paint  is  ready  you 
add  to  it  the  ochre  ground  in  oil  until 
the  tint  is  right'  in  depth;  then  if  too 
warm,  add  a little  green;’  if  too  cool, 
a little  burnt  sienna. 

We  advise  mixing  the  colors  to  a 
rather  thin  condition,  instead  of  drop- 
ping them  into  the  kalsomine  or  paint 
in  thick  lumps  and  depending  on  the 
paddle  to  beat  them  up.  This  method 
takes  too  long,  and  when  the  color  is 
strained  it  will  not  be  the  same  shade 
as  when  stirred  up  in  the  pot. 

When  you  have  a difficult  tint  to 
match,  experiment  with  a small  batch 
first,  until  the  desired  result  is  ob- 
tained. 


Removing  Old  Wallpaper 

A.  W.  J.,  Sheboygan,  asks:  What  is  the 
quickest  and  best  way  to  remove  old 
wallpaper  without  damaging  the 
walls?  I have  heard  that  there  are 
machines  which  will  remove  paper 
from  an  entire  house  in  one  day. 
Answer:  There  are  many  ways  to 
remove  wallpaper.  Machines  are  sold 
for  this  purpose,  which  generate  steam 
for  soaking  the  paper,  with  the  idea 
that  it  will  fall  off  with  very,  little 
scraping.  Where  a large  amount  of 
this  work  is  to  be  done,  it  might  be 
well  to  invest  in  one  of  these  machines. 

We  have  been  told  that  if  a room  is 
filled  with  steam  and  kept  closed,  the 
same  result  may  be  obtained.  One  way 
of  accomplishing  this  would  be  to  place 
a large  boiler  on  a gas  stove,  gener- 
ating enough  steam  for  the  purpose. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  and  small 
jobs,  however,  we  imagine  that  the  old 
fashioned  way  of  soaking  the  walls 
with  water,  applied  with  a brush,  will 
answer  the  purpose  when  properly 
done.  Wet  the  paper,  beginning  at  the 
top,  all  around  the  room,  and  keep 
soaking  it  until  it  is  soft.  Spend 
plenty  of  time  putting  on  the  water, 
and  the  scraping  will  be  easier.  Use 
hot  or  warm  water  where  this  can  be 
done  without  injuring  the  woodwork. 


Enamel  for  Golf  Balls 

Replying  to  J.  B.  K.,  Chicago,  the 
use  of  an  enamel  for  golf  balls  is  one 
of  the  severest  tests  that  paint  of  any 
kind  can  be  subjected  to.  The  best  for 
the  purpose  is  one  of  the  standard  oil 
enamels,  which  are  slow  drying,  most 
elastic  and  most  durable.  The  balls 
should  not  be  used  for  two  weeks  after 
being  finished. 

One  method  of  painting  would  be  to 
stick  a pin  in  the  ball,  for  use  as  a 
handle,  and  applying  the  enamel  with 
a brush.  Allow  a week  between  coats, 
and  dry  in  the  air.  I should  think  dip- 
ping would  be  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
paint  lays  on  too  thick,  and  makes  a 
skin  that  will  peel. 
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This  striking  Valspar 
Boiling  Water  Test  has 
been  shown  at  the  Chicago 
Pageant  of  Progress;  Texas 
Stare  Fair  held  at  Dallas; 
at  the  Motor  Boat  Show, 

New  York;  Michigan  Re-  B 
tail  Hard  ware  Show,  Grand  m 

Rapids;  at  the  Office  & 
Household  Appliances  Ex-  m 
position  in  Philadelphia;  B 
Annual  Marine  Exposi-  £ 
tion  in  New  York;  Paint  K 
Trade  Material  Exhibi- 
tion in  Boston;  Penn,  and 
Atlantic  Seaboard  Hard- 
ware Association  Exposi- 
tion in  Philadelphia;  New 
England  Hardware  Deal- 
er’s Show,  Boston;  Home 
Beautiful  Exposition, 
Boston. 


The  Valspar  Varnish- Stains 

Alone  Stand  the  Valspar  Tests! 


We  are  exhibiting  the  convincing  Valspar 
Boiling  Water  Test  shown  above  at  exposi- 
tions all  over  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  test: 

The  table  top  shown  above  is  divided 
into  seven  sections  and  each  section  finished 
with  a well-known  varnish-stain — Valspar 
Varnish-Stain  in  the  middle. 

Then  for  hours,  from  the  electrically 
heated  kettle  and  circulating  pump,  a steady 
stream  of  boiling  water  flows  across  the 
table  top.  Of  all  the  stains  tested,  the  Val- 
spar Varnish-Stain  alone  stands  up — retains 
its  original  clearness  of  color  and  beauty  of 
finish.  All  the  others  check,  wrinkle,  grow 
dull  and  turn  white  under  this  rigorous  test. 


For  many  years  we  have  demonstrated 
Valspar’s  unique  waterproof  qualities  by 
tests  similar  to  the  one  described  above. 
Now  we  are  showing  people  through  our 
advertising  that  Valspar  Varnish-Stains  and 
Valspar  Enamels  stand  the  same  tests  as 
Valspar  itself — because  they  are  Valspar, 
combined  with  stain  or  color. 

Our  advertisements  are  read  by  12,000,000 
families  every  month — they  are  read  by  your 
customers.  As  a result  we  have  received 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  over  200  requests 
daily  for  samples  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Valspar  from  people  whose  local  dealers 
could  not  supply  them. 

Are  you  prepared  to  cash  in  on  this  con- 
stantly growing  demand  ? If  not,  write  us  for 
further  particulars. 


VALENTINE’S 

VALSPAR 

VARNISH-STAIN 


VALENTINE  & COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Varnishes  in  the  IVorld 
ESTABLISHED  1832 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Toronto 

London  Paris  Amsterdam 

W.  P.  FULLER  & CO.,  Pacific  Coast 
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The  Secretaries’  Forum 


Secretaries  and  Other  Officers  and  Members  of  Master  Painters  Associations 
Are  Invited  to  Send  Contributions  to  This  Department 

Ladies  Auxiliary  of  Toronto  Master  Painters  As- 
sociation Prepare  for  International  Convention 

Dear  Friends: 

We,  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators Association,  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
pleasure  in  having  the  privilege  of  welcoming  to  our  City  the  members  of 
the  International  Association  in  February,  1923. 

We  know  the  caliber  of  the  members  of  the  association  to  be  of  a very 
high  standard.  With  that  thought  in  view  we  are  aiming,  planning  and 
working  that  our  reception  to  you  will  be  of  the  warmest,  and  we  trust  that 
already  you  are  planning  to  attend  the  next  International  Convention. 

To  the  ladies,  in  whom  we  are  particularly  interested,  we  urge  that 
they  attend;  and  we  can  assure  them  that  we  will  spare  no  effort  in  enter- 
taining and  looking  after  their  interests  in  every  way. 

Yours  sincerely, 

MRS.  WILLIAM  PARIS,  President. 
MRS.  W.  W.  BAMLETT,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

36  Lynd  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 


New  Jersey  Executive 
Board  Meeting 

Sec.  Wm.  F.  CHRISTIANSEN 

Progress  in  formulating  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  coming  State  convention 
at  Asbury  Park,  the  third  week  of 
July,  was  announced  by  the  Conven- 
tion, Program  and  Badge  Committees 
at  the  April  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Executive  Board  in  Newark  on  Tues- 
day, the  16th. 

Chairman  Keimig  of  the  Program 
Committee  offered  a tentative  program, 
and  additional  suggestions  were  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Schlosser,  Willem 
and  others. 

The  Convention  Committee  reported 
on  rates  offered  by  various  hotels.  It 
was  decided  that  the  New  Brunswick’s 
terms  were  as  favorable  as  any,  and 
that  the  convention  be  held  at  the  same 
hotel  this  year. 

After  listening  to  a letter  outlining 
the  objects  of  the  Legislative  Depart- 
ment of  the  Manufacturers  Association 
of  New  Jersey,  in  vigilantly  seeing 
that  harmful  legislation  to  employers 
is  not  enacted  into  State  law,  and 
keeping  its  members  posted  thereon,  it 
was  voted  unanimously  that  the  New 
Jersey  Master  Painters  Association  as- 
sume membership  in  that  organization, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $25. 

Secretary  Christiansen  reported  he 
had  been  unable  to  secure  a room  at 
Achtel-stetter’s  for  the  meeting  pur- 
poses of  the  Executive  Board.  Mr. 
Stopper  of  the  Newark  association 
promised  that  the  room  in  which  they 
now  meet  would  be  provided  with  im- 
proved lighting  and  heating  facilities. 
The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  con- 
tinue his  search. 

The  personnel  of  the  recently  organ- 
ized Membership  Committee  was  an- 
nounced: Messrs.  Christiansen,  chair- 
man; Bell,  Keimig,  W.  T.  Davis,  Wil- 
lem and  Neil.  Plans  were  outlined  for 
meetings  at  Trenton,  Plainfield,  New 
Brunswick  and  Madison  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  Stopper  reported  that  he  had 
arranged  a conference  with  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  State  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, to  learn  the  method  of  procedure 
in  bringing  about  closer  relations. 

A letter  was  read  from  General  Sec- 
retary McGhan,  describing  the  collec- 
tive local  advertising  campaign  car- 
ried out  by  the  master  painters  and 
dealers  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  sug- 
gesting that  other  locals  do  likewise. 

After  giving  a hearing  to  the  rail- 
road representative,  it  was  decided 
that  the  matter  of  making  good  on  the 
dining  car  guarantee  to  the  Kansas 
City  convention  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Witt  and  Stopper. 

After  the  latter  gentleman  had  told 


how  one  of  the  Newark  painters’ 
unions  had  levied  fines  on  members  of 
the  Waverly  association,  the  local  He- 
brew master  painters’  organization,  a 
resolution  was  carried  that  a commit- 
tee be  appointed  by  the  State  associa- 
tion to  deal  with  this  matter. 

President  Bell  accordingly  named 
Messrs.  Stopper  and  W.  T.  Davis  as 
this  committee,  with  instructions  to 
advise  with  Master  Painter  Sippel  of 
Newark,  who  was  in  close  touch  with 
the  affair. 


Annual  Banquet  New  Or- 
leans Painters 
Sec.  GEORGE  EGDORF 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Banquet  of 
the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  was 
held  on  Monday,  April  17,  at  the 
ComUs  Restaurant.  The  following  were 
present: 

Active  Members — Pres.  C.  P.  Eiler- 
son,  Vice-Pres.  Charles  Mauthe,  M.  G. 
Rapp,  W.  H.  Breen,  E.  G.  Grais,  J.  C. 
Maurer,  Harry  Monroe,  C.  A.  Koch, 
Robert  T.  Pender  and  Sec.-Treas. 
George  E.  Egdorf. 

Associate  Members — R.  E.  Downs, 
president  of  the  New  Orleans  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Club;  Giles  Martin, 
director  of  the  Isaac  Delgado  Trades 
School;  Carl  Speh,  secretary  of  the 
Turpentine  and  Rosin  Producers  Asso- 
ciation; F.  J.  Martin,  J.  B.  Langford, 
H.  E.  Mehrtens,  E.  F.  Buhler,  Rud. 
Bernhardt,  Tim  O’Brien,  J.  H.  Cough- 
lin, D.  J.  Devlin,  George  Stahler,  P.  A. 
Sullivan.  R.  C.  Rock,  P.  J.  Waters,  T. 
A.  Grace  and  W.  A.  Tharp. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Messrs.  Downs  and  Egdorf  spoke  in 
the  interest  of  the  local  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign;  Mr.  Martin  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  Delgado  Trades  School 
to  our  trade,  Messrs.  Speh,  Maurer 
and  Eilerson  on  the  activities  of  the 
New  Orleans  association. 

W.  T.  Davis  Indorsed  for 
N.  J.  President 

Sec.  P.  J.  VANDERMEYDEN 

A regular  meeting  of  the  Master 
Painters  Association  of  the  Oranges 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Mit- 
telsdorf  on  Wednesday,  April  12,  with 
11  members  present.  Two  master 
painters  were  initiated  into  the  asso- 
ciation as  a result  of  the  open  meeting 
in  March. 

A representative  of  the  Allied  Mut- 
ual Insurance  Co.  was  present  upon 
request,  to  explain  to  the  members  how 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  liability  insurance 
to  a minimum.  This  was  requested 
because  the  members  were  not  entire- 
ly satisfied  with  the  existing  arrange- 
ments with  another  insurance  com- 
pany. The  result  was  that  a commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  a signed 
agreement  had  been  received  from  the 
journeymen,  the  main  points  being 
that  the  journeymen,  in  case  of  any 
dispute,  agree  to  arbitration,  and  that 
paperhangers  work  either  time  or 
piece,  at  the  option  of  the  employer. 

Delegates  for  the  coming  State  con- 
vention at  Asbury  Park  in  July  were 
elected,  and  the  association  went  on 
record  to  support  W.  T.  Davis  of  Pater- 
son as  our  next  president  of  the  State 
association. 
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SAVE  THE  SURFACE 
AND  INCREASE  ILLUMINATION 

Paint  made  with  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company’s 

ZINC  OXIDE 
and  ALBALITH 

accomplishes  the  maximum  of  two  economies.  It 
gives  surfaces  the  greatest  possible  protection 
over  the  longest  period— and  delivers  the  most 
illumination  whether  the  source  of  light  is  arti- 
ficial or  natural. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


160  Front  Street 


(ESTABLISHED  1848) 


Manufacturers  of 

Zinc  Oxide,  Albalith,  Zinc  Dust,  Slab  Zinc,  Dolled  Zinc,  Spiegeleisen,  C.  P.  Metallic  Zinc, 
Zinc  Sulphate,  Mossy  Zinc,  Feathered  Zinc,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Salt  Cake,  Zinc  Chloride 

CHICAGO:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building. 

PITTSBURGH:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building. 

CLEVELAND:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co.,  1138  Guardian  Building. 


New  Jersey* 

zinc 


The  World's  Standard  for  Zinc  Products 
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Canadians  Look  Forward  to  Their  Biggest  Con- 
vention at  London,  Ont.,  on  July  12  to  14 

Secretary  WM.  J.  BAVINGTON 

I HE  CANADIAN  Association  Execyt  ive  Board  held  its  quarterly 
meeting  at  London,  Ont.,  on  April  1 , when  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  Canadian  convention  on  July  11,  12  and  13,  in  the  city  of  London, 
Ontario. 

S nce  then  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  officers  of  the  association 
to  shift  the  dates  to  July  12,  13  and  14.  This  change  was  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  members  of  the  International  Executive  Board,  who 
will  meet  in  session  at  Toronto  on  July  10  and  1 1,  and  many  of  whom 
will  attend  our  convention. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  biggest  Canadian  convention  ever  held, 
and  we  want  every  one  who  desires  an  enjoyable  outing  in  the  month  of 
July,  in  the  southern  part  of  Ontario,  to  come  along.  Everybody  is  wel- 
come, and  you  will  all  have  a good  time  if  you  come.  A brief  outline  of 
the  program  is  as  follows: 

The  Production  and  Uses  of  Turpentine  and  Rosin — Carl  F.  Speh. 

Systemizing  Costs — T.  W.  Brooke  of  Windsor. 

Technical  Education  in  Relation  to  the  Boy — R.  Booth  of  London  and 
William  Paris  of  Toronto. 

How  to  Mal?e  the  Pa  nting  Business  Attractive  to  the  Boy — Frank  M. 
Schulz  of  New  Jersey. 

Demonstration  on  Measuring  Plans — William  J.  Bavington  of  Toronto. 

Demonstration  on  Blending  and  Stippling — J.  Laidlaw  of  Hamilton. 

Demonstration  on  Graining — Ben  Goodfellow  of  Galt  and  Ed.  West- 
land  of  London. 

Demonstration  on  Interior  Decorative  Painting — Peter  McLean  of 
Brampton,  Ont. 


Hartford  Master  Painters 
Hold  Open  House 

Pres.  C.  W.  WILLERSDORF 

On  Thursday,  April  6.  the  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  held  a dinner  and 
open  house  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Bond, 
which  was  attended  by  thirty-five  mas- 
ter painters.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  two  speakers  from  New 
York — H.  G.  Sidford,  sales  manager  of 
the  National  Lead  Co.,  who  talked  on 
business  conditions  as  he  found  them, 
and  John  L.  Mitchell,  expert  paint 
technologist,  who  gave  us  a disserta- 
tion on  lead  and  oil.  Mr.  Mitchell 
surely  knows  his  subject,  and  knows 
how  to  tell  about  it. 

The  meeting  was  certainly  a big  suc- 
cess— just  the  kind  of  meeting  that  hits 
the  master  painter  in  the  right  spot. 
Our  Program  Committee,  consisting  of 
Charles  R.  Turner,  Joseph  W.  Collins 
and  Carl  W.  Jainsen,  has  some  more 
good  meetings  in  view,  and  is  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  presi- 
dent to  enlarge  the  Hartford  associa- 
tion. At  our  next  meeting,  scheduled 
for  May  6,  a number  of  applications 
received  at  the  April  meeting  are  to  be 
acted  upon.  You  will  hear  from  us 
again. 

Hartford  Rotarians  Paint 
Children’s  Nursery 

Under  the  able  direction  of  General 
Superintendent  O.  V.  Marsh,  a number 
of  the  business  and  professional  men 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  members  of  the  Ro- 
tary Club  of  that  city,  donned  overalls 
on  Sunday,  April  23,  hied  themselves 
to  the  Blind  Children's  Nursery  at 
Farmington  nearby,  and  made  the  old 
building  resplendent  in  a spring  coat 
of  nice  new  white  paint. 

Mr.  Marsh  is  State  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators Society.  A big  tent  was  pitched 
on  the  grounds,  and  under  the  culinary 
care  of  two  hard  working  overalled 
chefs,  George  Kolb  and  Gene  Lamou- 
reux,  another  master  painter,  hot  dogs 
sizzled  on  the  camp  tire,  and  were 
served  with  appropriate  trimmings  to 
the  industrious  workmen. 

This  philanthropic  job  was  carried 
out  with  such  a fine  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  was  done  so  well,  that  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  gather  an- 
other big  force  of  volunteer  painters 
among  the  Rotarians  to  proceed  to 
Farmington  on  the  following  Sunday, 
the  30th,  to  apply  the  second  coat  to 
the  nursery. 


Toronto  Devotes  Time  to 
Next  Convention 
H.  G.  HAWKINS 

Much  time  and  attention  are  being 
devoted  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Toronto  master  painters  to  devising 
plans  for  boosting  the  coming  Interna- 
tional convention  in  this  city  early 
next  year. 

At  the  April  8 meeting  the  special 
subject  treated  was  “Lithopone  and  Its 
Uses.”  F.  W.  Meek,  of  the  James 
Langmuir  Co.,  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  subject. 


The  meeting  of  April  27  was  pre- 
ceded by  a supper.  “Lead”  was  the 
special  subject  treated  in  an  instruc- 
tive address  by  R.  H.  Monk,  of  McAr- 
thur Irwin,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal.  Mr. 
Monk  brought  the  manufacture  of  lead 
from  the  crude  methods  of  the  ancients 
to  the  scientific  methods  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Canadian  News  Notes 

TORONTO,  April  29.— Things  are 
improving  slowly,  and  the  outlook  is  a 
little  more  inviting  than  a month  ago. 
With  the  spring  half  gone,  business  is 
not  as  brisk  as  was  anticipated.  For 
the  greater  part,  the  master  painters 
are  biding  their  time,  satisfied  that 
good  times  are  not  far  distant. 

Permits  are  being  freely  issued  at 
the  City  Hall,  which  is  regarded  as  an 
augury  of  increased  activity  in  the 
building  trades. 

The  material  market  is  stationary, 
with  the  exception  of  oil,  which  has 
moved  up  a little  in  the  past  week. 
Raw  linseed  oil  is  quoted  at  $1.10  per 
imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots;  boiled 
linseed  oil  at  $1.13  per  imperial  gallon 
in  barrel  lots.  Turpentine  is  quoted  at 
$1.30  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots, 
with  a strengthening  tendency.  White 
lead  ground  in  oil  is  still  quoted  at 
$13.25  per  100  lbs.  in  ton  lots. 

Quiet  conditions  make  the  demand 
for  painting  materials  somewhat  slow; 
but  early  improvement  is  looked  for, 
when  prices  no  doubt  will  shift  to  suit 
supply  and  demand. 


A gathering  of  the  painting  clan 
took  place  in  the  town  of  Galt  on 
March  27,  when  representatives  from 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  Brantford.  St. 
Catharines,  Kitchener,  Preston,  and 
other  points  paid  a fraternal  visit  to 
the  local  Galt  Association  on  their 
“Ladies  Night.” 

The  beaming  countenance  of  Ben. 
Goodfellow  welcomed  the  visitors,  and 
a splendid  supper  was  served  in  the 
Sons  of  England  Hall.  President  Fred 
Brooks  of  the  Canadian  Association 
acted  as  chairman  for  the  evening,  and 
an  enjoyable  time  was  spent  in  speech- 
making and  singing. 

“ Toronto , 1923,”  is  the  watchword, 
a bigger  and  better  convention  the  ob- 
jective, which  is  now  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  the  Canadian  master  paint- 
ers. It  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a large  number  present  from  the 
Dominion,  as  well  as  from  the  United 
States. 

Toronto  is  a most  attractive  city, 
and  should  be  visited  by  every  master 
painter  who  loves  beautiful  surround- 
ings, coupled  with  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  able  men  speak  on  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  the  craft. 


To  Clean  Bone  and  Ivory 

Brush  on  well  with  a tooth  brush  a 
thick  paste  of  common  whiting.  Brush 
well  out  with  clean  water.  Dry  gently 
near  the  fire.  Finish  with  a clean,  dry, 
hard  brush,  adding  one  drop  of  alco- 
hol. To  remove  smoke  stains,  immerse 
in  benzine;  if  burned  there  is  no  rem- 
edy. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest  faint  and  \&mish  year 

U tbr  first  step  toward  doubling  the  industry  by  1936 
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Is  the  whitest,  easiest  working,  most 
opaque  and  most  durable  Enamel 
made  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Send  for  a free  sample,  make  a com- 
parative test  with  the  enamel  you 
have  been  using,  and  prove  it  for 
yourself. 


EMIL  CALMAN  & CO. 

1 lO  William  Street  New  York 
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Let  Us  Prescribe 

This  is  a powerful  and  logical  argument  for  calling  in  the  skilled  and 
reputable  master  painter  to  do  painting  jobs,  prepared  and  distributed  by 
the  Cleveland  Association  during  the  American  Building  Exposition  in  that 
city,  April  22  to  May  2.  The  following  article  composed  the  two  inside 
pages  of  a four-page  leaflet,  the  front  cover  being  also  reproduced  in  min- 
iature on  this  page,  and  the  back  cover  containing  the  list  of  members  of 
the  association.  Other  local  associations  should  find  the  circulation  of  a 
similar  leaflet  a valuable  form  of  publicity. 

YOU  CALL  in  a doctor  when  you  are  ill,  retain  a lawyer  to  take  care  of 
your  legal  affairs,  hire  a skilled  mechanic  to  tune  up  your  car.  You 
do  not  prescribe  your  own  pills,  plead  your  own  law  cases,  and  tinker 
with  your  own  motor. 

That’s  because  the  doctor  and  lawyer  and  mechanic  are  skilled  men 
with  special  training.  They  know  their  work  better  than  you  do  and 
can  do  it  more  economically,  efficiently  and  conveniently. 

Painting  and  Decorating,  too,  are  crafts  requiring  specialized  knowl- 
edge, a high  degree  of  skill  and  long  practice.  Every  different  surface  that 
requires  a covering  for  purposes  of  utility  or  beauty  requires  a different 
treatment.  It  takes  a high  degree  of  technical  knowledge  to  prescribe 
the  proper  covering  of  paint  or  varnish  or  wall  paper  for  each  surface. 

The  mistaken  idea  of  economy  which  leads  some  folks  to  dabble  at  this 
work  themselves  or  to  hire  unqualified  workmen  is  costly.  The  service  of 
qualified  workmen  is  a real  saving  of  money. 

Rot  and  rust,  those  thieves  which  steal  the  value  of  your  buildings 
from  you  unaware,  are  arrested  only  by  the  intelligent  application  of  good 
paint  by  skilled  painters. 

The  housewife  will  be  saved  much  needless  work  and  interior  surfaces 
preserved  by  application  of  enamels,  whose  smooth  glossy  finish  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  keep  clean  and  whose  appearance  is  always  attractive. 

And  so  on — there  are  hundreds  of  protective  coverings  for  various  sur- 
faces, and  it  requires  skilled  and  experienced  men  to  prescribe  the  right 
covering  and  apply  it  correctly. 

The  Clevela?ul  Contracting  Painters  and  Decorators  Association  is  or- 
ganized for  the  promotion  of  their  craft  and  the  protection  of  the  public. 
The  object  of  the  association  is  to  keep  the  painting  and  decorating  busi- 
ness on  a plane  of  highest  business  integrity. 

Members  of  this  organization  assume  not  only  the  responsibility  for 
the  prompt  and  proper  execution  of  your  work,  but  also  the  responsibility 
for  injured  workmen.  Civic  pride  joined  with  pride  of  craft  guides  the 
affairs  of  this  organization  and  its  members.  It  is  their  aim  to  deliver 
the  best  work  at  an  equitable  price. 

The  public  will  be  benefited  in  every  way  by  supporting  the  Cleveland 
Contracting  Painters  and  Decorators  Association.  Our  membership  is 
listed  on  the  next  page,  and  your  patronage  is  requested. 

When  any  painting,  hardwood  finishing,  wallpapering  or  any  kind  of 
decorative  work  is  required  in  your  home,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
give  the  contracts  to  members  of  this  association. 


Powerful  Advertising  Ar- 
guments These 


Reduced  illustration  of  cover  on  leaf- 
let distributed  by  Cleveland  Master 
Painters  Association  in  the  interest  of 
more  business.  The  text  is  repro- 
duced in  the  box  alongside. 

From  Our  Readers 

Seeks  Advice  on  Licensing  of 
Master  Painter 

Editor  nHE  Painters  Magaztne: 

I have  just  finished  reading  the  ar- 
ticle, “Why  the  Master  Painter  Should 
Be  Licensed,”  in  the  April  issue,  and 
am  in  perfect  accord  with  “Dick.”  But 
for  the  information  of  myself,  I wish 
you  would  have  Dick  inform  us  how  to 
go  about  having  the  master  painters 
licensed. 

Some  three  years  ago  I served  on  a 
committee  of  our  local  association  that 
devoted  many  hours  and  much  energy 
on  this  question;  held  many  confer- 
ences with  the  city  counselor,  and 
through  him  with  the  Board  of  Health. 
Through  the  advice  given  us  by  the 
counselor  (who  now  represents  this 
district  in  the  national  Congress') , we 
gave  up  hope  of  doing  anything.  He 
informed  us  that  unless  we  could  make 
it  a sanitary  measure — and  that 
seemed  impossible — it  could  not  be  en- 
forced. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  commit- 
tee referred  to  only  tried  to  have  a city 
ordinance  passed  to  cover  the  proposi- 
tion. FRANK  L.  KNAPP. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  25. 


Brotherhood  of  Painters  Adopts 
Working  Amendment 

By  a referendum  vote  of  23,687  for, 
and  11,365  against,  the  national  Broth- 
erhood of  Painters  and  Decorators  has 
adopted  the  following  proposition  as 
part  of  its  working  rules: 

“When  a contractor,  builder  or  boss 
painter  does  any  work  pertaining  to 
our  trade  outside  his  home  city  or 
town — and  in  a locality  where  a dis- 
trict council  or  a local  union  exists — 
not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  men 
in  such  district  shall  be  employed  on 
all  work  coming  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  Amer- 
ica as  defined  in  the  General  Constitu- 
tion.” 


“Women  painted  in  the  Middle 
Ages,”  says  a scientist.  Women  still 
paint  in  the  middle  ages. 


To  Clean  Leather 

Mix  well  together  1 lb.  of  French 
yellow  ochre  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
sweet  oil;  then  take  1 lb.  pipe  clay 
and  lb.  starch.  Mix  with  boiling 
water.  When  cold  lay  on  the  leather; 
when  dry,  rub  and  brush  well. 


To  Clean  Oilcloth 

Wash  with  a large  soft  woolen  cloth 
and  lukewarm  water.  Dry  thoroughly 
with  a soft  cloth,  and  afterward  polish 
with  milk  or  a weak  solution  of  bee’s 
wax  in  spirits  of  turpentine.  Never 
use  a brush,  hot  water  or  soap,  as  these 
will  remove  the  paint. 


Accurate  measurements  have  been 
made  of  a large  number  of  frame 
houses,  and  it  has  been  determined 
that  outside  surfaces  average  23  per 
cent  and  inside  surfaces  77  per  cent, 
of  the  total  surface  area. — The  Paint 
Pot. 
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Prest-  O - Paint  Burner 
weighs  only  io  ounces — 
neuer  tires  the  operator. 


Yes,  clean  down  to  the  wood.  That’s  the  verdict  of  Master  Painters 
everywhere  who  have  tried  out  Prest-O-Lite  and  Prest-O-Paint  Burner 
by  the  hardest  tests  they  know.  Every  report  has  been  faster  work,  better 
work,  more  economical  work.  Users  make  far  broader  claims  for  us  than 
we  have  made  for  ourselves. 

No  matter  how  many  coats  of  paint  are  encrusted  on  the  surface  nor 
how  hard  they  may  be,  you’ll  find  that  Prest-O-Paint  Burner  will  take 
your  scraper  right  down  to  the  grain  of  the  wood  without  a particle  of 
damage  to  the  surface  and  without  those  carbon  sparks  which  one  user 
says  are  "as  dangerous  as  the  flame  itself.” 

and  Prest-O-Paint  Burner 

are  modern  tools;  men  who  figure  shrewdly  are  buying  them  eagerly. 
More  than  one  Master  Painters  Association  is  equipping  ioo%  after 
seeing  the  work. 

Seeing  is  Believing.  Ask  your  local  Prest-O-Lite  Distributor 
to  show  you  the  outfit  or  write  us  for  full  details 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Small  Tank  Sales  Department 

Carbide  8C  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Xpsurface  ancI 

save  all” 


Telling  some — 
Convincing  others 


**CAVE  the  surface  and  you 

^ save  all”  has  been  nation- 
ally advertising  the  value  of 
paint  protection  for  three 
years.  The  campaign  has 
brought  increased  business  to 
many  in  the  paint  industry. 
What  share  of  this  increase 
have  you  gone  out  and 
secured? 

To  some  of  the  owners  who 
read  today  of  the  “Save  the 
Surface”  plan  the  idea  is  not 
new.  They  need  no  more 
urging  to  protect  their  houses 
from  the  weather.  It  will  be 
comparatively  easy  for  you  to 
obtain  these  painting  jobs. 

Others  must  be  convinced  of 
the  value  of  painting  well  and 
often.  With  these  owners  the 
success  of  the  campaign  rests 


largely  upon  your  efforts  in 
closing  the  orders. 

Explain  personally  to  these 
owners  how  paint  does  actually 
protect  and  show  them  how 
they  will  spend  twice  as  much 
ultimately  by  neglecting  their 
houses  now. 

By  urging  now  the  value  of 
the  “Save  the  Surface”  cam- 
paign you  can  get  some  of 
those  jobs  you  thought  were 
hopeless.  The  property  owner 
may  say,  “I’ll  wait  until  next 
spring.”  But  show  him  what 
he  loses  by  waiting.  Tell  him 
how  thoroughly  and  effectively 
a covering  of  Dutch  Boy 
White-Lead  will  protect  his 
house  against  the  ravages  of 
weather. 

Begin  your  own  campaign 
today.  Don’t  let  some  other 
painter  get  the  jump  on  you. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead,  Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead, 
Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil,  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 


New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Cleveland  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 
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“Asa  result  of  the  ten  letters  you  sent  out  I landed 
seven  jobs  and  am  to  do  another  one  this  spring. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  the  help  you  gave  me.” 
— Harry  G.  Thompson , Oklahoma  City , Okla. 


A/T  R.  THOMPSON  wanted  to  see  whether  we  could 
help  him  with  the  Never-Fail  Plan.  He  did 
not  have  to  wait  long  for  results,  for,  aided  by  his 
personal  efforts,  the  plan  brought  him  eight  new 
painting  contracts — not  a bad  percentage. 


Many  other  painters  have  profited  in  the  same 
way.  The  plan  has  met  with  success  wherever  used. 
Therefore,  every  moment  you  delay  in  employing  it 
means  you  are  losing  an  opportunity  to  increase  your 
business.  By  using  it  you  can  fill  your  order  book 
with  contracts  and  plan  your  work  to  keep  you  busy 
for  months  to  come. 


Mail  this  coupon  to  us  now  and  let  us  tell  you  how 
the  plan  can  begin  to  work  for  you  immediately. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York 
Cleveland 


Boston 

Buffalo 


Cincinnati 

Chicago 


San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 


e,  f National 
v / Lead  Company 
S HI  Broadway 
/ New  York,  N.  T. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh. 


V 


Gentlemen: 


°v 

& / 

Tell  me  how  it  can  help  me 
y in  getting-  more  jobs  in  my 
“ locality. 


\ 


Please  send  me  details 
of  your  Never-Fail  Plan. 


Signed 


Address 
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Special  Paint 


Vehicles  and 

E.  W.  STOREY 


Varnishes 


( Continued  from  April  Issue ) 

TTAVING  GIVEN  somewhat  extend- 
A -*•  ed  consideration  to  resins  as  a part 
of  the  non-volatile  portion  of  var- 
nishes, we  come  next  to  that  part  of 
the  non-volatile  portion  which  consists 
of  Fixed  Fatty  Oils. 

In  a general  way,  all  fixed  fatty 
oils  are  similar,  in  that  they  consist  of 
glycerin  in  combination  with  unsat- 
urated  fatty  acids.  The  proportions 
and  the  character  of  the  fatty  acids 
vary  with  different  oils.  All  fixed  fatty 
oils  contain  stearine,  which  is  the  gen- 
eral name  for  a mixture  of  the  gly- 
cerides of  solid  fatty  acids,  mostly 
stearic  and  palmitic.  The  main  con- 
stitutents  of  the  fixed  fatty  oils  are 
the  glycerides  of  oleic  acid,  linolic 
acid  and  linolenic  acid,  the  latter  two 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  drying  and 
semi-drying  oils. 

If  certain  fixed  fatty  oils  are  em- 
ployed in  the  raw  state,  or  even  after 
they  have  been  acid  or  alkali  refined 
(to  remove  by  charring  or  by  saponifi- 
cation foreign  matter,  which  when 
charred  by  acids  settles  or  washes  out 
rapidly  certain  .objectionable  mucil- 
aginous matter,  which  when  saponified 
also  settles  or  washes  out  rapidly),  we 
find  that  these  oils  yield  most  certain- 
ly and  uniformly  the  results  required 
in  hand  or  machine  mixed  paints.  In 
other  words,  there  are  certain  fixed 
fatty  oils  which  in  their  natural  state, 
as  expressed  or  extracted  from  veg- 
etable seed,  are  ready  or  virtually 
ready  for  immediate  use  in  mixing 
paints. 

When  we  come  to  listing  such  oils, 
we  write  first  Linseed  Oil.  Then  we 
hesitate,  because  when  we  go  beyond 
linseed  oil  for  such  purpose  we  must 
qualify  our  selection  with  explanations. 
Linseed  oil  is  the  best  of  all  fixed  fatty 
oils  for  use  in  the  raw  state.  There 
is  no  room  for  argument  about  that,  at 
the  present  time,  because  the  few  oth- 
er fixed  fatty  oils  which  are  its  equal 
for  use  in  the  raw  state  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  in  development 
which  means  an  available  supply  to 
merit  serious  discussion. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  the  av- 
erage master  painter  dismisses  the  sub- 
ject from  consideration.  He  has  raw 
linseed  oil  to  mix  as  his  judgment  dic- 
tates, when  he  mixes  his  paint,  or  as 
a basis  by  which  to  judge  any  ready 
mixed  product,  liquid  or  paste,  which 
he  buys  ready  to  use.  Is  he  right  in 
assuming  such  an  attitude — in  giving 
linseed  oil  a preferential  position?  If 
all  the  materials  used  by  the  master 
painter  were  dissolved  or  resolved  into 
their  basic  elements,  and  made  avail- 
able for  his  use  in  that  form,  would 
he  first  construct  raw  linseed  oil,  and 
then  use  it;  or  would  he,  knowing  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  each  basic 
element  that  goes  to  make  up  his  lin- 
seed oil,  endeavor  to  improve  on  it  by 
leaving  out  or  by  altering  the  propor- 
tions of  some  of  the  basic  elements? 
We  think  he  would. 


What  color  chemistry  has  done  for 
the  master  painter  in  improving  and 
cheapening  many  of  his  essential  col- 
ors, varnish  chemistry  is  busy  doing 
for  him  today  in  improving  and  cheap- 
ening his  paint  vehicles.  But  it  must 
be  said  that  in  the  main  he  does  not 
know  it,  or  is  skeptical.  Considering 
that  a knowledge  of  the  technical 
groundwork  of  the  subject  is  essential 
to  a proper  comprehension  of  the  pur- 
pose in  view  and  the  results  obtained, 
the  master  painter  is  not  to  be  crit- 
icized for  what  may  properly  be 
termed  his  conservatism.  We  may  be 
sure  that  as  the  producer  more  clearly 
reveals  the  facts  of  his  operation,  he 
will  more  closely  and  surely  obtain  the 
master  painter’s  confidence  and  sup- 
port. 

Varnishes  and  modern  paint  ve- 
hicles are  built  from  the  basic  elements 
of  the  materials  that  have  been  used 
by  master  painters  from  time  imme- 
morial. What  does  it  matter  to  the 
manufacturer  where  or  in  what  he 
finds  his  glycerin  or  glyceride,  his 
stearic,  oleic,  linolic,  linolenic,  palm- 
itic or  other  fatty  acids?  These  he 
knows  as  the  basic  elements  from 
which  he  can  build  adhesive  properties, 
the  power  to  stick  or  stay  on;  insui- 
ative  properties,  whether  it  is  insula- 
tion against  the  disintegrating  rays  of 
the  sun,  or  against  the  rust  stimulating 
effects  of  electrical  currents,  water- 
proofness, or  relative  water,  gas,  acid 
and  alkali  resistance — all  of  which,  in 
our  modern  industrial  world,  are  put- 
ting more  and  more  strain  on  our  pro- 
tective and  decorative  coatings,  and 
making  the  protective  aspect  of  the 
same  increasingly  difficult. 

Analysis  Labels  Inconclusive 

In  the  hands  of  a modern  varnish 
manufacturer,  all  fixed  fatty  oils  are 
viewed  as  raw  materials  of  an  inter- 
changeable and  more  or  less  equal 
physical  value.  When  a farmer  seeks 
to  enrich  his  soil  he  seeks  nitrates,  and 
he  uses  them  in  the  cheapest  form  the 
market  affords.  He  buys  fertilizer, 
but  he  seeks  nitrates,  and  knows  that 
it  is  nitrates  he  must  have.  This 
principle  of  selection  for  basic  elemen- 
tary virtue  is  fundamental.  It  is  the 
principle  that  underlies  the  endeavor 
of  legislators  to  protect  the  paint  and 
varnish  buying  public  by  requiring  the 
use  of  analysis  labels.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, composition  information  is  use- 
less, even  misleading,  unless  the  public 
is  competent  to  judge  a product  with- 
out bias  or  prejudice,  with  an  open 
mind  and  a fundamental  knowledge  of 
actual  elementary  physical  require- 
ments. 

Given  these  two:  (1)  A plain  expo- 
sition of  composition  by  the  manufac- 
turer, and  (2)  the  ability  of  the  buyer 
to  correctly  determine  if  that  compo- 
sition is  best  or  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  free  from  prejudice  in 
favor  of  any  composite  raw  material 
like  linseed  oil — we  could  conclude 
that  if  the  buyer  was  qualified  to  de- 
termine by  examination  or  test  that 
the  article  is  what  it  purports  to  be, 
and  is  free  from  physical  manufactur- 
ing faults  such  as  improper  mixing  and 


improper  grinding,  the  analysis  label 
would  be  a reliable  guide  in  purchas- 
ing. However,  master  painters  and  the 
paint  buying  public  are  not  qualified, 
except  in  a few  rare  instances,  either 
to  determine  if  the  composition  is  as 
stated,  or  to  make  preliminary  phy- 
sical tests  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of 
the  product  by  the  composition. 

Under  such  conditions,  analysis  la- 
bels are  useless  and  misleading,  except 
in  the  hands  of  paint  and  varnish 
technical  ' experts,  trained  to  analyze 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  and 
to  determine  by  test  whether  the  prod- 
uct will  really  perform  the  service  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

The  paint  and  varnish  industry  as  a 
whole  has  been,  and  perhaps  will  be 
for  years  to  come,  spending  time,  en- 
ergy and  money  in  an  endeavor  to 
standarize  methods  and  equipment, 
which  will  make  it  possible  by  accel- 
erated physical  tests  to  determine  in 
advance  what  the  durability  of  a paint 
or  varnish  coating  of  a given  compo- 
sition and  quality  will  be  in  actual 
service,  presupposing  that  it  is  prop- 
erly applied  on  a surface  in  proper 
condition  to  receive  it. 

Problems  Solved  by  Manufacturer 

The  interchangeability  of  all  fixed 
fatty  oils  in  the  hands  of  the  modern 
varnish  manufacturer  is  the  keynote 
of  his  success  in  solving  heretofore  un- 
solvable  paint  and  varnish  problems. 
For  instance,  in  making  coatings  that 
will  stick  to  and  stay  on  unchanged 
galvanized  iron;  to  absolutely  prevent 
rust  by  excluding  water,  and  even 
dampness,  with  absolutely  waterproof 
coating;  to  completely  protect  metal 
and  wood  against  acid  and  alkali  ac- 
tion, even  extending  protection  against 
alkali  action  to  some  colors  with  a 5 
per  cent  caustic  solution — the  protec- 
tion extending  to  both  color  and  ve- 
hicle; to  satisfactorily  protect  the 
wings  of  airplanes  and  the  hulls  of  sub- 
marines; to  keep  vegetable  and  an- 
imal sea  growth  from  fouling  the  bot- 
toms of  ships,  and  to  keep  sea  water 
from  corroding  the  metal  of  same;  to 
insulate  against  electric  conductivity; 
to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  con- 
crete surfaces  through  alkaline  or  at- 
mospheric influences;  to  prevent  the 
solvent  action  of  dissolved  gas  prod- 
ucts; to  produce  oil-proofness;  to  re- 
sist saline  or  brine  solutions;  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  metallic  soaps, 
which  because  of  their  soluble  or  par- 
tially soluble  nature  cause  the  wash- 
ing away  of  exterior  coatings;  to  pro- 
vide maximum  fire  resistance,  heat  re- 
flection, light  absorption,  sanitation,  to 
destroy  germs  and  mildew,  etc. 

The  list  of  achievements  only  made 
possible  by  the  production  of  special 
varnishes  and  paint  vehicles  is  a long 
and  interesting  one,  and  is  being 
added  to  continually.  None  of  the 
achievements  which  so  vitally  affect 
the  industrial  world,  and  that  affect 
all  of  us,  could  have  been  achieved 
with  linseed  oil  alone,  or  even  with 
linseed  oil  predominating.  Most  of 
them  require  the  elimination  of  linseed 
oil  as  such,  though  to  a limited  extent 
it  can  be  used  by  the  utilization  of 
some  of  its  basic  constituent  elements. 
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The  essential  point  to  consider  is 
that  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes 
and  paint  vehicles,  linseed  oil  is  one  of 
the  many  available  fixed  fatty  oils — 
important,  but  by  no  means  the  only 
or  the  best  one;  that  none  of  the  avail- 
able fixed  fatty  oils  can  be  judged 
solely  by  what  it  is,  but  rather  by  what 
its  constitutents  are,  and  by  what  can 
be  done  with  it  when  it  is  heat  treat- 
ed, cooked  or  amalgamated  with  other 
fixed  fatty  oils  to  form  a product  with 
certain  definite  physical  requirements. 

Resins  and  fixed  fatty  oils  consti- 
tute all  of  the  non-volatile  portion  of 
a varnish  or  special  paint  vehicle  ex- 
cept mineral  oils,  and  an  almost  neg- 
ligible percentage  of  metallic  oxides, 
such  as  lead,  manganese,  cobalt,  zinc, 
etc.,  which  are  introduced  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  controlling  the  drying  time. 
These  metallic  oxide  driers,  so  called, 
are  introduced  in  innumerable  forms. 
Sometimes  they  are  used  straight,  but 
more  often  they  are  worked  up  to  a 
highly  soluble  form  in  combination 
with  resin,  as  resinates,  or  with  fixed 
fatty  oil,  as  linoleates,  tungates,  soy- 
ates,  etc.,  in  advance  of  their  final 
use. 

Even  so,  their  introduction  in  what 
may  be  termed  this  pre-digested  form 
neither  increases  nor  decreases  the 
amount  of  the  metallic  oxides  in  the 
final  product.  The  resin  in  the  res- 
inates combines  with  the  resin  in  the 
product — as  do  the  fatty  oils  of  the 
oleates  combine  with  the  fixed  fatty 
oils — leaving  the  oxides  as  a negli- 
gible portion,  about  one  per  cent,  of 
the  non-volatile  matter  in  the  product. 

Mineral  oils  are  not  fixed  fatty  oils, 
and  yet  are  non-volatile.  In  making 
highly  specialized  technical  products 
their  use  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  but 
they  should  seldom  be  found  as  a con- 
stituent of  a varnish  or  special  paint 
vehicle. 

Volatile  and  Non-Volatile  Portions 
Perhaps  the  most  important  point 
relating  to  fixed  fatty  drying  oils  is 
this:  The  non-volatile  portion  of  a 

varnish  or  paint  vehicle  is  the  only 
part  which  remains  on  the  job  where 
it  is  put.  A simple  statement,  but  sup- 
pose we  emphasize  it.  If  a varnish  con- 
sists of  45,  50  or  55  per  cent  of  non- 
volatile, then  its  volatile  portion  will 
consist  of  55,  50  or  45  per  cent,  as 
the  case  may  be.  As  it  is  solely  the 
non-volatile  portion  that  forms  the 
film,  then  a little  less  or  a little  more 
than  one-half  is  lost  by  evaporation. 

Compare  this  with  raw  linseed  oil, 
to  which  perhaps  5 or  even  10  per  cent 
of  ordinary  Japan  drier  has  been  add- 
ed, or  to  straight  boiled  linseed  oil. 
You  will  first  conclude  that  the  lin- 
seed oil  has  virtually  twice  as  much 
film  forming  substance  as  the  varnish 
or  special  paint  vehicle;  and  what  is 
equally  important,  the  oil  will  require 
the  addition  of  very  little  or  no  added 
volatile  matter  to  insure  proper 
spreading  and  drying. 

Now  we  can  get  tied  up  in  a knot 
at  this  point,  unless  we  watch  our  step. 
For  a heavily  bodied  oil  may  be 
thinned  out  with  much  volatile,  lose 
that  volatile  and  still  make  as  extend- 
ed and  as  thick  a film  as  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  pure  fixed  fatty  oils.  Note  the 
statement  that  it  may  be  so  thinned. 
Such  a mixture  will  flow  better  and 
present  a smoother  surface,  perhaps, 
free  from  brush  marks.  It  is  fair  to 
presume,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
bodying  the  oil  and  of  the  evaporated 


volatile  to  insure  the  spread  involves 
increased  cost  to  the  user.  Therefore 
if  such  a mixture  is  sold  at  less  per 
gallon  than  straight  linseed  oil,  or  at 
the  same  price,  the  actual  film  forming 
content  of  the  mixture  must  be  less, 
or  else  the  film  formed  by  it  must  be 
thinner  per  square  foot.  If  all  the  vol- 
atile portion  is  lost  when  the  mixture 
is  applied,  the  user  has  really  bought 
and  paid  for  just  that  non-volatile  por- 
tion which  remains  on  the  job  as  a film 
former.  The  rest  has  gone  up  in  the 
air. 

If  the  non-volatile  portion  is  45  per 
cent  (in  most  so-called  linseed  oil  sub- 
stitutes it  is  less),  that  low  percentage 
carries  some  resins  and  oxides,  so  that 
the  actual  fixed  fatty  oil  present  may 
be  only  35  per  cent.  Many  so-called 
better  than- linseed  oil  substitutes  carry 
a bare  28  per  cent  of  fixed  fatty  oils. 
It  is  plain  to  see  that  before  a real 
advantage  can  accrue  to  the  user,  28 
to  35  per  cent  of  fixed  fatty  oils,  bodied 
up  heavily,  plus  7 to  10  per  cent  of 
resins  and  oxides,  must  be  made  to 
form  as  many  square  feet  of  oxided 
film  as  90  to  100  per  cent  raw  fixed 
fatty  oil  will  form. 

The  advantage  gained,  if  any,  must 
obviously  be  either  in  an  improved 
character  of  film  or  in  an  increased 
number  of  square  feet  of  film  formed, 
perhaps  both.  If  you  figure  out  your 
special  paint  vehicles  and  your  sub- 
stitute paint  oils  in  this  way  you  will 
be  less  likely  to  make  a poor  invest- 
ment and  more  likely  to  produce  a 
better  job.  Special  paint  vehicles  are 
not  designed  as  substitutes  for  linseed 
oil,  or  as  reinforcing  agents.  They  are 
honestly  made,  or  should  be,  to  per- 
form a special  service  which  linseed 
or  any  other  straight  raw  oil  could  not 
perform.  That  is  the  correct  way  to 
judge  them. 

It  would  be  folly  to  expect  a varnish, 
as  such,  to  perform  its  special  function 
as  a varnish,  and  yet  produce  as  much 
film,  gallon  for  gallon,  as  a raw  oil 
which  contains  no  volatile.  A varnish 
cannot  be  both  a varnish  and  an  oil. 
One  might  as  well  expect  an  oil  to  pro- 
duce a varnish  finish.  Yet  for  certain 
types  of  protective  coatings  a varnish 
film  is  indispensable,  as  we  all  know. 

A varnish  finish  or  a varnish  enamel 
or  paint  will  for  some  purposes  afford 
better  protection  and  better  withstand 
actual  usage  than  a raw  oil  paint.  In 
fact,  a raw  oil  paint  put  to  the  same 
usage  would  fail  almost  immediately. 
This  might  be  because  it  was  too  soft, 
too  dead  in  luster,  because  it  would 
saponify  too  quickly,  or  dry  too  slowly, 
or  it  might  be  a failure  for  some  of  a 
dozen  other  reasons.  But  the  outstand- 
ing fact  is  that  in  its  own  legitimate 
field,  for  exterior  structural  wood 
painting  not  subjected  to  abrasion,  sul- 
phur fumes  and  other  chemical  gases, 
acids  or  alkalies,  a pure  varnish  finish, 
properly  mixed  with  neutral  pigments, 
or  with  basic  pigments  like  dry  ground 
white  lead  and  zinc  oxide,  in  combina- 
tion with  neutral  inert  pigments  like 
the  silicates  of  alumina  and  magne- 
sium, will  produce  as  long  life  as  can 
be  expected  of  any  air  dried  paint  coat- 
ing. 

T ipo  Essential  Phases 

The  master  painter  therefore  has 
two  phases  to  consider  in  the  selection 
of  his  paint  vehicles.  The  first  relates 
to  exterior  wooden  structural  painting, 
and  the  second  to  steel  or  concrete  ex- 
terior structural  painting  and  interior 


and  industrial  painting  of  all  kinds. 
For  the  first  phase  he  will  logically 
give  preference  to  that  vehicle  which 
will  yield  the  largest  extent  of  prop- 
erly oxidized  oil  film  per  gallon.  He 
will  not  be  misled  into  considering  as 
an  important  factor  thereof  volatile 
matter  or  resin,  in  any  form  or  quan- 
tity, as  neither  volatiles  nor  resins  im- 
prove the  character  or  durability  of  the 
fixed  fatty  drying  oils  which  are  pre- 
eminently superior — in  natural,  pre- 
oxidized or  specially  bodied  forms  for 
use  in  coatings  intended  solely  for  the 
painting  of  the  exterior  of  wooden 
structures. 

For  the  second  phase  he  will  select 
his  paint  vehicle  with  due  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  the  work  in- 
volved, and  there  is  no  one  general 
vehicle  or  "class  of  vehicles  which  will 
cover  these  extensive  requirements. 
The  essentials  in  this  second  class  of 
vehicles  make  a long  and  constantly 
growing  list,  and  include:  water-proof- 
ness; gas,  fume  and  brine  resistance; 
acid  and  alkali  solution  resistance; 
non-conductivity  to  electrolytic  activ- 
ity; accelerated  drying;  degree  of 
gloss  or  lack  of  gloss  (flatting);  in- 
tensified adhesion;  oil-proofness ; anti- 
corrosive and  anti-fouling  properties; 
heat  resistance. 

Vehicles  to  serve  these  specialized 
purposes  are  only  available  to  a lim- 
ited extent  to  the  master  painter;  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  readily  under- 
stood if  we  consider  that  such  vehicles 
are  virtually  worthless  if  they  are  not 
used  with  advance  knowledge  of  their 
conduct,  when  admixed  with  certain 
types  or  classes  of  pigments;  if  they 
are  used  with  the  commercially  avail- 
able types  of  paste  paints,  ready 
ground  in  oil;  and  if  they  are  not  used 
for  the  particular  purpose  for  which 
they  are  designed  exclusively. 

Admittedly,  there  are  master  paint- 
ers so  far  advanced  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  technical  phases  of  specialized 
paint  coating  that  they  can  design 
their  own  vehicles  for  these  purposes 
so  as  to  obtain  the  efficiency  desired. 
Admittedly,  however,  it  is  also  the 
legitimate  field  of  the  paint  manufac- 
turer. The  latter  has  the  advantage  of 
possessing  not  only  the  special  equip- 
ment necessary  to  the  proper  making 
of  such  products,  but  of  testing  facili- 
■ ties  to  predetermine  actual  results  in 
service,  and  the  research  groundwork 
to  insure  the  proper  interpretation  of 
those  results. 

The  Volatiles 

There  remains  for  consideration  the 
volatile  portion  of  varnishes  and  spe- 
cial paint  vehicles.  There  is  much 
misunderstanding  about  the  effect  of 
various  volatile  solvents  on  the  quality 
and  drying  of  the  vehicles  in  which 
they  are  used.  There  are  ardent  ad- 
mirers and  advocates  of  pure  turpen- 
tine, and  nothing  else,  just  as  there 
are  of  pure  linseed  oil  and  nothing 
else.  But  let  us  look  at  the  merits  of 
vehicle  solvents  in  an  impartial  way. 

Turpentine  is  completely  volatile. 
After  it  is  spread  out  on  a surface  it 
is  gone  completely,  leaving  no  trace  of 
its  presence.  Benzine  is  wholly  vola- 
tile, but  it  volatilizes  more  rapidly 
than  turpentine.  The  time  of  evapora- 
tion of  the  volatiles  depenas  upon  the 
amount  involved,  the  temperature  in 
which  it  is  evaporated,  the  surface  ex- 
posed, the  degree  of  humidity,  etc. 

Dip  the  butt  end  of  a pencil  in  pure 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  then  touch  it 
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For  the  kind  of  paint  that  saves 
the  surface — Carter  White  Lead. 
For  the  kind  of  painting  that  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  every 
aouse — Carter  White  Lead.  For 
paint  that  is  easy  to  thin,  tint  and 
spread — Carter  White  Lead.  For 
painting  that  brings  other  jobs — 
Carter  White  Lead. 

The  White  Lead  for  you — CARTER 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

Chicago 
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to  a sheet  of  clean  white  paper.  Do  the 
same  with  volatile  mineral  spirits  and 
with  benzine.  The  spots  thus  formed 
in  a temperature  of  70°  F.,  and  normal 
humidity,  will  evaporate  as  follows: 
Benzine,  1%  minutes;  turpentine,  3 
minutes'  volatile  mineral  spirits,  6 
minutes. 

Primarily,  these  solvents  or  volatile 
thinners  are  added  to  varnish  to  serve 
two  purposes:  (1)  To  keep  the  vehicle, 
and  resins  and  oils  in  solution;  (2)  To 
permit  of  spreading  the  coating  on  a 
surface  in  a thin  film.  Without  them 
most  vehicles  would  become  fatty,  or 
congeal  to  a worthless  mass,  and  the 
spreading  of  a thin  film  would  be  im- 
possible. 

Incidentally  they  do  have  certain 
other  influences.  Turpentine  is  supe- 
rior to  benzine  in  a finishing  varnish 
because  it  evaporates  more  slowly,  and 
therefore  enables  one  to  put  it  on 
rather  leisurely,  to  spread  it  out  thin, 
to  lay  it  off  well  before  it  begins  to 
take  its  initial  set.-  In  oil  and  resin 
varnishes  this  initial  set  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  permanent  set  which 
comes  through  oxidation  only. 

Logically,  if  we  could  find  a solvent 
which  would  completely  disappear,  but 
which  would  be  even  slower  in  evap- 
orating than  turpentine,  it  should  be 
as  much  preferred  over  turpentine  as 
turpentine  is  preferred  over  benzine 
or  naphtha.  In  volatile  mineral  spirits 
we  have  such  a volatile,  water  white, 
non-staining,  indorsed  by  all  branches 
of  the  United  States  Government  in 
paint  and  varnish  specifications.  It  in- 
creases the  spread  over  turpentine;  it 
delays  the  initial  set;  can  be  worked 
longer  on  application;  does  not  alter 
the  permanent  set  or  the  drying  time 
one  iota.  Thousands  of  tests  do  not 
indicate  a perceptible  injury  to  gloss, 
elasticity,  rubbing  qualities  or  dura- 
bility. 

In  certain  types  of  varnishes,  highly 
colloidal  in  their  nature,  pure  turpen- 
tine will  insure  a more  fluid  consis- 
tency, and  in  certain  types  of  paint 
which  must  undergo  ageing  before  use, 
will  temporarily  delay  the  formation 
of  metallic  soaps,  the  presence  of 
which  might  be  objectionable. 

Even  as  a solvent  for  use  in  priming 
coats  over  resinous,  pitchy  or  sappy 
woods,  the  various  lumber  associations 
are  strongly  advocating  that  form  of 
volatile  mineral  spirits  which  we  know 
commercially  as  benzole,  as  superior 
to  turpentine  not  only  as  a resin  sol- 
vent but  as  a penetrating  medium.  Or- 
dinary volatile  mineral  spirits,  how- 
ever, represent  a thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory solvent  for  the  resinous  surfaces 
referred  to,  and  because  of  slower  evap- 
oration penetrate  deeply,  carrying  the 
oxidizing  oil  to  the  depth  necessary  to 
insure  proper  bonding. 


The  old  lady  at  the  ticket  window 
had  purchased  her  ticket  and  handed 
the  agent  her  money. 

“Change  at  Youngstown,  lady,”  he 
said. 

“None  of  them  tricks,  young  fellow 
— I’ll  get  my  change  before  I leave 

here!”  

WHERE  THE  BIRDS  SING  BASS 

Sea  Captain  (introducing  friend  to 
his  old  aunt) : “This  is  my  old  friend, 

Barker;  he  lives  in  the  Canary  Is- 
lands.” 

“How  interesting,”  murmured  old 
auntie,  and  gathering  all  her  wits,  she 
added:  “Then,  of  course,  you  sing.” 


National  Associations 

International  Association  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.— President, 
Joel  Kennedy,  Cincinnati,  O.;  vice 
president,  H.  W.  Rubins,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ghan,  1513-15  Eleventh  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  1923  convention, 
Toronto,  Canada,  in  February. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation.-— President,  Ernest  T.  Trigg, 
Philadelphia;  secretary,  George  V. 
Horgan,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Job- 
bers.— President,  R.  McC.  Bullington, 
Richmond,  Va.;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake, 
70  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

Paint  Manufacturers  Association  of 
the  United  States.- — President,  Samuel 
R.  Mat  lack,  Philadelphia;  secretary, 
George  B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation.— President,  E.  H.  Hancock, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Railway  Equipment  Painting  Di- 
vision.— Chairman,  E.  L.  Younger, 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  secretary,  V.  R.  Hawthorne,  431 
South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  1922 

convention,  Cleveland,  O.,  September. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Paint- 
ers.— President,  H.  F.  Jones,  Wabash, 
Ind. ; secretary-treasurer,  E.  E.  Mar- 
tin. Room  19,  Union  Pacific  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  1922  convention, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October. 

State  and  Provincial  Associations 
of  Master  Painters 

California. — President,  A,  Labhard, 
Sacramento;  secretary,  William  Wool- 
ley,  241  Highland  avenue,  Burlingame, 
Cal.  1923  convention,  Los  Angeles, 
January  13. 

Canada. — President,  Fred  T.  Brooks, 
Hamilton;  secretary,  W.  Bavington, 
Toronto.  1922  convention,  London, 
Ontario,  July  12-15. 

Connecticut. — President,  Joseph  W. 
Collins,  Hartford;  secretary-treasurer, 
O.  V.  Marsh,  7 Ford  Place,  Hartford. 

Illinois.  — President,  Louis  Stoltz, 
Belleville;  secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  127 
North  Jefferson  street,  Peoria,  111. 

Indiana. — President,  Frank  Holipeter. 
Peru;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  G.  Mc- 
Neal,  3012  Central  avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  1922  convention,  Indianapolis,  first 
week  in  December. 

lowa-Nebraska. — President,  William 
Trapp,  Des  Moines,  la.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  F.  M.  Michael,  Waterloo,  la. 
1923  convention,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  middle 
of  January. 

Massachusetts.- — President,  Henry  B. 
Kelley,  Boston;  secretary,  H.  W. 
Christensen,  2433  Center  St.,  W.  Rox- 
bury.  1923  convention,  Boston,  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Michigan. — President,  George  Roach; 
secretary-treasurer,  Paul  N.  Winterich, 
1765  Calumet  avenue,  Detroit.  1922 
convention,  Grand  Rapids,  July  25-27. 

Minnesota. — President,  Peter  Gydeson, 
St.  Paul;  secretary-treasurer,  W.  A. 
French,  88  South  Eighth  street,  Minne- 
apolis. 1922  convention,  St.  Paul. 

Missouri-Kansas. — President,  A.  W. 
Switzer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Frank  L.  Knapp,  2715  Dela- 
ware street,  St.  Joseph. 

New  Jersey. — President,  George  N. 
Bell,  Paterson;  secretary-treasurer, 
William  F.  Christiansen,  2 North  Park 
street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  1922  con- 
vention, Asbury  Park,  July  18-21. 

New  York. — President,  Otto  Seebach, 
Rochester;  secretary-treasurer,  Carl 
H.  Dabelstein,  156  West  99th  street, 
New  York.  1923  convention,  Bing- 
hamton. 

Ohio. — President,  Joel  Kennedy,  of 


Cincinnati;  secretary-treasurer,  Con- 
rad Krause,  1378  East  88th  street, 
Cleveland.  1922  convention,  Cedar 
Point,  July  18-21. 

Pennsylvania. — President,  George  H. 
Reed,  Harrisburg;  secretary,  James 
Webster,  50  E.  Market  street,  York,  Pa. 
1923  convention  at  Pittsburgh  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Washington  State. — President,  R.  C. 
Monteith,  Tacoma;  secretary,  F.  E. 
Smith,  4168  Arcade  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Western  Canada. — Secretary,  William 
C.  Clark,  561  Maryland  avenue.  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba.  No  1922  convention. 

Western  Tri-State. — President,  S.  M. 
Duncan,  Denver.  Colo.;  secretary,  R.  E. 
Doughty,  care  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co., 
16th  and  California  streets,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Wisconsin. — President,  Henry  Elvers, 
Sheboygan;  secretary-treasurer,  Henry 
F.  Moers,  733  College  avenue,  Racine, 
Wis.  1922  convention,  Eau  Claire, 
July  25-27. 

Salesmens  Associations 

National  Association  of  Paint  Sales- 
men.— President,  J.  C.  Kelly,  Hilo  Var- 
nish Corporation,  Marcy  and  Flushing 
avenues,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secretary.  L. 

M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  avenue,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club. — 
President,  Joseph  L.  White,  Emil  Cai- 
man & Co.,  New  York:  secretary, 

Nelson  Parker,  Parker,  Preston  & Co., 
Norwich,  Conn.  Meets  third  Monday 
of  each  month  at  Hotel  Taft,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Travelers’  Association  Paint  and 
Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey — Presi- 
dent, Frederic  Andres,  Keystone  Arar- 
nish  Co.;  secretary,  Otto  G.  Schaefer, 
P.  O.  Box  353,  Montclair,  N.  J.  Meets 
first  and  third  Fridays  at  Newark. 

Travelers’  Association  of  the  Local 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  in  New  York. 
- — President,  Frank  B.  McCarthv,  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.;  secretary.  B.  M.  Jor- 
dan, 84  Herkimer  street,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  Meets  third  Friday  in  Brooklyn. 

Pennsylvania  Save  the  Surface  Sales- 
men’s Club. — President,  Willard  E. 
Maston,  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.:  secretary-treasurer, 

James  W.  Bew.  Fourth  and  Callowhill 
streets,  Philadelphia. 

Paint  Trade  Salesman’s  Club  of  New 
England. — President,  Henry  S.  Ma- 
guire; secretary-treasurer.  Floyd  E. 
Rich,  144  Court  Road,  Winthrop,  Mass. 


President  Foss  of  Wooster  Brush 
Co.  Now  in  China 

A recent  communication  from  Walter 
D.  Foss,  president  of  the  Wooster 
Brush  Co.,  Wooster,  0.,  mailed  at 
Peking,  China,  states  that  he  has  been 
quite  ill,  but  has  completely  recovered. 
Mr.  Foss  is  spending  a great  deal  of 
time  among  the  Chinese  dressers  of 
raw  bristles  for  paint  brushes  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  at  first  hand  com- 
plete and  authentic  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  type  of  bristles  used  by  his 
firm. 

Mr.  Foss  sailed  for  the  United  States 
the  first  week  in  May,  and  expects  to 
reach  Wooster  the  latter  part  of  June. 


Glenn  F.  Burgman,  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Illinois  Paint  Co.,  and 
recently  connected  with  the  Robinson 
Paint  Co.  of  Aurora,  111.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  G.  J.  Trebech  Co.  of 
Chicago.  He  moved  to  the  latter  city 
on  tne  first  of  the  month  to  assume  his 
new  duties. 
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Spring  Business  Good 

( Continued  from  page  13) 

Indications  are  that  we  shall  get  good 
results.  Retailers  have  felt  benefit  al- 
ready.” 

Expressions  like  these — ‘‘bound  to 
have  a stimulating  influence,”  “done 
lots  of  good,”  “a  great  benefit  to  both 
painter  and  dealer,”  “has  helped  quite 
a bit  this  year,”  “educated  the  general 
public,”  “all  feel  that  it  is  bringing  a 
lot  of  business,”  “a  wonderful  cam- 
paign”— were  used. 

A number  preferred  to  wait  longer 
before  expressing  opinion.  One  reply 
stated  that  advertising  should  be  di- 
rected to  telling  the  property  owner  to 
seek  the  master  painter  when  painting 
work  is  to  be  done. 

Local  Advertising 
5.  What  amount  of  advertising  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  local  painters,  either 
in  group  advertising  or  as  individ- 
uals ? 

This  question  elicited  a large  amount 
of  comment  and  explanation,  which 
may  be  summarized  in  this  way : 

Towns  and  cities  in  which  individual 
advertising  is  being  done,  but  no  group 
advertising,  1 7 ; where  both  individual 
and  group  advertising  are  being  carried 
on,  9 ; places  where  very  little  advertis- 
ing is  practiced,  mostly  individual,  1 3 ; 
places  where  no  advertising  at  all  is 
done,  8. 

Extracts  from  the  questionnaire  on 
this  subject  are  given: 

From  a Canadian  town — “A  little 
is  being  done,  but  the  general  feeling  is 
that  this  is  a poor  time  to  advertise. 
More  work  than  we  can  do,  so  what’s 
the  use  of  advertising  for  more?” 

Another  town  in  Canada  is  adver- 
tising both  in  group  and  as  individuals, 
and  sends  along  a copy  of  the  group 
ads. 

From  a Massachusetts  community — 
“Impossible  to  get  good  painters  at  the 
present  time,  therefore  we  do  not  ad- 
vertise.” 

From  a Pennsylvania  city — -“Very 
little.  We  can  get  plenty  of  work,  but 
cannot  get  the  painters  to  do  it.” 

From  New  Orleans — “Our  local 
joint  Save  the  Surface  Committee  of 
the  Master  Painters  Association  and  the 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  has  raised 
$6,000  for  a six  months’  campaign  in 
three  daily  papers.  Started  March 

24.” 

From  Cleveland — “Our  local  has  a 
full  page  ad  in  Sunday’s  paper.  We 
have  an  exhibit  at  the  Building  Show 
this  week,  distributing  folder.  [This 
folder  is  reproduced  on  page  50  of  this 
issue.]  Frequent  individual  ads  in  the 
daily  papers.” 

From  Springfield,  111. — “Each  mem- 
ber of  the  local  association  is  running 


Master  Painter  Bruning,  of  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, Retires  After  Forty-five  Years’  Service 

THE  RETIREMENT  on  Feb.  15,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  of  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painter  A.  J.  Bruning,  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, after  forty-five  years  of  service  with  the  company,  forty-four  of  which 
were  passed  in  the  capacity  of  master  painter,  marks  the  release  from 
active  participation  in  railway  painting  affairs  of  a foremost  figure  in  the 
craft. 

Mr.  Bruning  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  22,  1851.  At  fourteen  he 
took  service  as  an  apprentice  with  James  Clarkson  of  St.  Louis,  and  de- 
voted three  years  to  learning  the  carriage  painting  trade.  In  1868  he 
secured  employment  with  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  at  the 
Litchfield,  111 , shops,  and  continued  with  the  company  when  the  shops 
were  moved  to 
Mattoon,  111. 

In  1873  he 
went  to  work 
for  the  Illinois 
and  Midland  at 
Paris,  111.,  going 
thence  to  Ur- 
bana,  111.,  to 
work  for  the  In- 
d i a n a and 
Bloom  ington, 
and  later  with 
the  Litchfield 
Car  Co.  at  Litch- 
field. At  the  age 
of  twenty-six  he 
was  called  to 
work  at  the  Mt. 

Vernon,  111., 
shops  of  the  St. 

Louis  and 
S o u t hwestern. 

In  1880  the  road 
was  purchased 
by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nash- 
ville, and  ten 
years  later  the 
shops  were 
moved  to  How- 
ell. Ind.,  a sub- 
urb of  Evans- 
ville. 

In  1878,  a year  after  going  to  Mount  Vernon,  Mr.  Bruning  was  appointed 
master  painter,  a position  he  has  continuously  filled  with  ability  and  suc- 
cess. In  1901  he  served  with  distinction  as  president  of  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters  Association,  presiding  at  the  Buffalo  convention. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a regular  attendant  at  conventions,  and  has 
served  on  many  committees,  where  his  sound  judgment,  felicity  of  speech 
and  lucid  reasoning  have  proved  invaluable.  The  little  lady  in  the  picture 
with  Mr.  Bruning  is  his  grand-daughter. 


40  inches  individual  advertising  per 
week  in  newspapers.” 

From  Indianapolis — “Our  associa- 
tion is  spending  about  $700  for  adver- 
tising in  the  newspapers,  exhibit  at  fair 
grounds  and  full  page  ad  in  Telephone 
Book.” 

From  Waterloo,  la. — “Putting  on  a 
Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Campaign. 
Waterloo  master  painters  have  a joint 
ad  in  both  papers,  besides  individual 
ads.” 

From  Des  Moines,  la. — “About 
$2,500  individually  and  $200  collec- 
tively.” 

From  Beloit,  Wis. — “Master  paint- 
ers working  out  $150  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign.” 

From  Denver,  Colo. — “Most  of  us 
use  the  monthly  letter  system,  with 
gratifying  results.” 

Save  fhe  surface  and 
you  save  all 


From  Fargo,  N.  D. — “Mailing  you 
copy  of  page  ad  in  papers.  We  expect 
to  have  several  similar  issues.” 

From  Peoria,  111.— “During  strike 
our  association  is  running  daily  ad  to 
influence  the  public  not  to  pass  up  their 
regular  painters  by  giving  work  to  the 
strikers  or  those  who  have  signed  up.” 
A highly  significant  fact  is  that  in 
every  town  reporting  poor  business  little 
or  no  advertising  has  been  done — cer- 
tainly no  group  advertising. 

Secretaries  who  have  failed  to  send 
in  their  questionnaires  are  urged  to  do 
so,  and  any  of  our  readers  rvho  desire 
to  mahe  comment  on  the  answers  al- 
ready received,  or  express  their  senti- 
ments on  these  questions,  are  invited  to 
write  us.  Another  article  will  be  printed 
in  our  June  number  covering  the  addi- 
tional information  thus  received. 
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National  Save  the  Surface  Committee  Arranges  1923 
Calendar  Contest — Adopts  Advertising  Policy 


\ T A MEETING  of  the  National  Save 
1 * the  Surface  Committee,  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  City,  April  19.  a plan 
for  holding  a conference  of  men  in 
charge  of  advertising  was  approved.  A 
committee  composed  of  O.  C.  Harn, 
chairman,  W.  P.  Werheim  and  H.  M. 
Clark  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  program  and  the  calling  of  such  a 
meeting  during  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember. It  was  felt  that  plans  of  a 
non-competitive  nature  could  be  dis- 
cussed, especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  paint  trade  is  conducting  a 
five-year  campaign  with  a view  to 
doubling  its  volume  of  sales. 

The  committee  also  authorized  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  1923  cal- 
endar, to  be  called  “Long  Life  to  Amer- 
ica’s Shrines.”  It  will  contain  seven 
full  size  sheets,  lithographed  in  eight 
colors,  showing  seven  historical  shrines 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  American. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  page  will 
appear  the  description  of  the  part 
which  each  shrine  has  played  in  his- 
tory, and  how  the  timely  and  proper 
application  of  paint  and  varnish  has 
kept  it  for  posterity.  The  calendar 
will  sell  for  $7.50  per  100. 

A recent  poll  was  made  of  dealers  as 
to  whether  they  favored  a prize  contest 
in  connection  with  the  calendar  for 
1923,  and  97  out  of  100  favored  it.  A 
total  of  $1,000  in  prizes  will  be  given  for 
the  best  story  and  photograph  describ- 
ing how  a local  or  national  shrine  or 
landmark  has  been  preserved  by  the 
use  of  paint  or  varnish,  or  lost  to  pos- 
terity because  of  their  lack.  Details  of 
the  contest  will  be  announced  later. 

Use  of  Ads  by  Investors 

The  use  of  the  Save  the  Surface  ad- 
vertisements by  individual  investors 
was  also  discussed,  and  the  following 
policy  adopted.  Save  the  Surface  ad- 
vertisements are  designed  to  benefit 
the  entire  paint  and  varnish  industry, 
but  they  are  not  the  property  of  any 


individual  Save  the  Surface  investor, 
and  their  value  and  effectiveness  would 
be  lessened  if  some  means  of  protec- 
tion were  not  adopted  for  preventing 
the  misuse  of  these  advertisements: 

1.  Every  Save  the  Surface  consumer 
advertisement  shall  be  copyrighted  by 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign. 

2.  No  subscriber  or  other  firm  or  in- 
dividual shall  be  permitted  to  repro- 
duce or  publish  a Save  the  Surface  con- 
sumer advertisement  in  any  national 
magazine,  newspaper  or  trade  periodi- 
cal until  after  such  advertisement  has 
been  published  by  the  campaign  in  a 
consumer  publication. 

3.  After  a Save  the  Surface  .adver- 
tisement has  been  published  in  a con- 
sumer publication,  an  individual  in- 
vestor in  the  campaign  may  by  apply- 
ing to  headquarters  get  permission  to 
reproduce  the  advertisement  in  adver- 
tising space  bought  by  the  investor, 
under  the.  following  conditions: 

The  advertisement  may  be  repro- 
duced in  any  size.  The  advertisement 
must  be  reproduced  entire,  without 
changing  any  detail  of  text,  illustra- 
tion or  signature.  This  latter  does  not 
apply  to  use  of  advertising  copy  in 
local  campaigns  where  the  advertising 
is  signed  by  local  paint  clubs,  master 
painters’  associations  or  a group  of  in- 
dividuals. Permission  will  be  given  to 
use  illustrations  with  change  of  copy 
and  signature  to  meet  local  conditions. 
A credit  line  shall  be  printed  in  read- 
able type  beneath  the  reproduction,  as 
follows:  “Reproduced  by  courtesy  of 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign.” 

4.  Investors  who  wish  to  secure  the 
maximum  benefit  from  the  advertise- 
ments by  sending  them  to  their  trade 
will  be  given  permission  to  reproduce 
any  or  all  Save  the  Surface  advertise- 
ments under  certain  conditions. 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting 
were:  E.  T.  Trigg,  chairman;  O.  C. 
Harn,  J.  B.  Lord.  S.  R.  Matlack,  A.  H. 
McGlian,  W.  P.  Werheim,  G.  B.  Heckel, 
George  V.  Horgan,  H.  A.  Gardner,  F. 
J.  Ross,  H.  M.  Clark,  A.  M.  East. 


J.  C.  Henniges  Heads  the  St. 
Louis  Paint  Club 

At  its  annual  election  on  April  20, 
the  St.  Louis  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Club  elected  as  president  J.  C.  Hen- 
niges, the  popular  sales  manager  of 
Hammar  Brothers  White  Lead  Co. 
Other  officers  chosen  were:  Vice  Pres- 
ident, J.  Vincent  Reardon;  secretary, 
W.  W.  Sime;  treasurer,  A.  K.  Prince. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  showed 
an  increase  in  membership,  and  the 
club  now  has  the  largest  member- 
ship since  its  organization.  The  treas- 
urer reported  that  the  club  was  in  good 
condition  financially,  with  money  in 
the  bank. 


After  a visit  of  several  months  in 
California,  J.  N.  Welter,  vice  president 
of  Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  reached  Chi- 
cago the  middle  of  last  month.  On  the 
way  back,  Mr.  Welter  stopped  at  San 
Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver  and 
Kansas  City  to  call  on  business  friends. 


Slate  Producers  to  Establish  a 
National  Organization 

As  the  outcome  of  a meeting  of  the 
leading  slate  producers  of  the  country 
at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York,  on 
April  20,  the  National  Slate  Associ- 
ation was  formed,  to  promote  better 
knowledge  among  the  public  of  the 
use  of  slate  products.  Among  those 
who  spoke  at  the  gathering  were  Oliver 

S.  Bowles,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  who  presided;  W.  A.  Durgin,  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce; 
Sullivan  W.  Jones,  and  L.  E.  Kern,  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects; 
C.  W.  Cousens,  of  the  Allied  Wallpaper 
Industry;  besides  representatives  of 
trade  publications  and  others.  An  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  was  elected  to  carry 
out  the  details  of  organization. 


J.  B.  Bouck,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer 
of  Pratt  & Lambert,  spent  part  of 
April  at  his  summer  home  at  Eastford, 
Conn.,  recuperating  from  an  attack  of 
neuritis.  He  returned  to  New  York 
April  24. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


President  National  Paint 
Jobbers  Association 

The  new  president  of  the  National 
Paint  Jobbers  Association,  R.  McC. 
Bullington,  is  a modest  gentleman  who 
is  reluctant  to  talk  about  himself. 


However,  it  is  known  that  he  is  pres- 
ident of  R.  McC.  Bullington  & Co., 
wholesale  paints  and  varnishes,  1323- 
27  East  Cory  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
He  is  also  president  of  Ezell-Bullington 
Co.,  Inc.,  a recently  organized  concern 
engaged  in  the  retailing  of  paints, 
glass,  and  so  on,  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Bullington  has  been  identified 
with  the  paint  business  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  for  thirty  years,  and 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  the  trade. 
He  has  been  a vice-president  of  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation, and  at  the  present  time  is 
president  of  the  Richmond  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Club.  He  is  a director 
of  the  American  National  Bank,  Fi- 
delity Loan  & Savings  Co.,  American 
Trust  Co.,  and  Richmond  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  past  potentate  of  Acca 
Temple,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
and  a former  president  of  the  Rich- 
mond Rotary  Club. 


Good  Magazine  for  Dealers 

No.  2 of  The  Paint  Pot,  published 
every  once  in  a while  by  the  Paint  and 
Varnish  Division  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  & Co.,  contains  the  story  of 
how  a Scranton  firm  more  than 
doubled  the  business  of  its  paint  de- 
partment since  taking  over  the  Du 
Pont  line;  how  the  dealer  should  go 
after  the  industrial  user  of  paint  and 
varnish;  the  way  in  which  an  Okla- 
homa dealer  has  made  a pretentious 
display  room  of  his  store;  how  Du 
Pont  salesmen  are  trained  to  know  the 
products  they  sell;  besides  hints  on 
window  displays,  cooperative  sales 
campaigns,  mailing  lists,  and  other 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  dealer. 

If  you  want  a copy  of  this  good  mag- 
azine, address  the  Paint  and  Varnish 
Division  of  Du  Pont’s  at  Wilmington, 
Del. 
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' Swing  into  line  with 
the  spirit  of  Spring  time. 

There’s  nothing  like 
Paint  and  Varnish,  and 
skilled  painters  to  make 
new  hemes  out  of  old 
ones. 

But  delay  is  expensive. 
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Paint-UP 

^Keepil  Up! 

NOT  only  does  paint  preserve  the 
surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied, 
but  the  use  of  colors  in  the  hands 
of  a skillful  painter  will  so  beautify  the 
property  that  the  value  becomes  great- 
er. Oiling  the  bricks  and  striping  the 
joints  of  a house  front  preserve  the 
property  and  increase  the  value  far 
more  than  the  cost  of  this  treatment. 
'Neglect  of  painting  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive them  painting.  You  pay  fire 
insurance  to  provide  against  a POS 
S1BLE  LOSS,  whereas  neglecting  to 
paint  is  a POSITIVE  LOSS. 

.The  painting  trade  has  kept  pace 
with  all  modern  business  of  today. 
Chemists  are  employed  to  determine 
the  best  ingredients  to  use  for  differ- 
ent purposes.  Experts  in  colors  are 
ready  with  suggestions  to  beautify 
your  property — skilled  mechanics  all 
are  to  be  had  by  placing  your  order 
with  any  of  the  reliable  master  paint- 
ers named  below,  who  have  identified 
themselves  with  a movement  for, the 
improvement  of  our  city. 
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Specimen  Cuts  of  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Campaign  for  Use  of  Master  Painters 

and  Dealers  in  Local  Advertising 

These  Can  Be  Bought  From  the  National  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  Campaign  Bureau,  Pontiac 

Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Allied  Salesmen 


News  of  the  Paint  and 

Jersey  Salesmen  Celebrate  Sixth  Annual  Banquet 
Midst  Pleasant  Surroundings  and  Felicitous 
Trimmings 


ULLY  the  equal  of  its  five  distin- 
guished predecessors  was  the 
Sixth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Travelers 
Association  of  the  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  of  New  Jersey,  celebrated  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  22,  at  the 
Down  Town  Club  in  Newark — scene  of 
previous  delightful  affairs  enjoyed  by 
the  Jersey  salesmen  and  their  friends. 

Chairman  Rolland  C.  Munier  of  the 
Entertainment  Committee,  and  the 
two  famous  James  boys — Keating  and 
McDonald — the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  performed  their  prelimi- 
nary and  current  duties  so  thoroughly 
and  well  that  everything  which  fore- 
thought could  anticipate  was  provided 
for  the  occasion. 

Music  by  the  famous  Hillcrest  Or- 
chestra; the  rendition  of  popular  and 
classic  selections  by  two  charming 
soloists,  the  Misses  Irene  Miller  and 
Florence  Armstrong;  community  sing- 
ing by  the  ordinary  vocalists;  beauti- 
ful floral  decorations  and  centerpieces; 
souvenirs  for  the  ladies  in  the  shape  of 
handsome  gold  finished  powder  cases, 
with  mirror  and  appropriate  contents; 
whistles,  bazoos,  buzzers  and  other 
gimcracks  for  the  stern  sex ; toy  bal- 
loons for  everybody — these  were  some 
of  the  embellishments  that  added  to 
the  joy  of  the  occasion. 

The  menu  was  in  the  best  manner  of 
the  best  chef  in  Newark — comprising 
Cape  Cod  oysters  on  half  shell,  celery 
and  olives,  soup  cream  a la  Reine,  lob- 
ster and  crab  flake  a la  Dewey,  larded 
tenderloin  of  beef,  mushroom  sauce, 
green  peas,  French  fried  potatoes,  com- 
bination salad,  Neapolitan  ice  cream, 
assorted  cakes,  coffee,  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes. 

James  C.  Kelly,  acting  as  toastmas- 
ter. kept  the  speechmaking  to  the 
minimum.  Besides  speaking  himself — 
the  inalienable  prerogative  and  unpre- 
ventible  privilege  of  all  toastmasters — 
he  called  on  but  two  gentlemen  for  re- 
marks. Mr.  Kelly  said  that  observa- 
tion had  convinced  him  that  sales- 
men's associations,  such  as  the  New 
Jersey  Travelers,  were  a potent  factor 
in  insuring  better  business  in  their  in- 
dustry. 

President  Fred  Andres  was  greeted 
with  warm  applause,  for  which  he 
thanked  his  many  friends,  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  and  tendered 
a welcome  to  members  and  guests. 

In  presenting  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Cameron  Beck,  personnel  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, Mr.  Kelly  stated  that  he  had 
come  direct  from  a distant  city  in  or- 
der to  address  them.  Mr.  Beck  spoke 
on  “The  Cost  of  Leadership,”  relating 
a fund  of  incidents  which  had  come 
under  his  personal  observation  as  di- 
rector of  the  hundreds  of  boys  em- 
ployed by  the  Stock  Exchange. 

He  had  just  finished  visiting  52  high 


schools  in  New  York  and  vicinity, 
where  he  had  talked  to  the  scholars. 
Boys  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years 
are  a big  problem  in  our  national  life 
today,  for  the  aversion  to  work  and 
the  contracting  of  bad  habits  among 
them  are  serious  conditions  that  must 
be  met,  said  the  speaker. 

The  boy — or  man — who  takes  wages 
without  adequate  return  in  work  is  no 
better  than  a thief.  The  trade  mark 
of  a real  man  is  honest  work.  In  this 
day  of  specialization  the  one  who  can 
“do  anything”  means  that  he  can  do 
nothing.  He  declared  that  the  mission 
of  employers  and  others  among  his 
audience  who  come  in  contact  with 
Young  America  is  to  lead  him  to  a 
higher  and  better  plane. 

Mr.  Beck  received  a rousing  and  ris- 
ing vote  of  thanks.  The  floor  was  then 
cleared  for  the  dancing  that  followed 
until  midnight. 

Among  Those  Present 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  dinner: 

Pres.  Fred  Andres,  Elizabeth  M. 
Cahill,  Leo  Haas,  Cameron  Beck,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  C.  Kelly,  Vice  Pres, 
and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Engel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Munier,  James  A.  Galvin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Fellows,  Walter  P.  Brown, 
F.  E.  Caffrey,  Mrs.  M.  Gottgitren,  Miss 
M.  F.  Plant,  C.  E.  McEvoy,  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford McEvoy. 

P.  S.  Kennedy,  R.  J.  Twyford,  Miss 
Nan  Kenny,  F.  M.  Smith,  H.  E.  Lau- 
man,  Lee  Conway,  Lee  Lawson,  Mrs. 
Edwards,  J.  A.  Wilson,  W.  J.  Harris, 
George  J.  Jagle,  P.  E.  Bannerman,  E. 

F.  Hopper,  Charles  J.  Roh,  W.  G. 
Lahey,  Mrs.  W.  Phillips,  Henry  Textor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Bowker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jules  Siegel,  Miss  E. 
M.  Byrnes,  J.  W.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Keating,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Silon, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Morrow,  Miss  M. 
Uppercue,  W.  Harvey  Roller. 

Fred  Busse,  C.  A.  Wood,  J.  T.  McCar- 
thy, W.  F.  Christiansen,  Secretary  O. 

G.  Schaefer,  James  D.  McDonald,  W. 
Summer,  W.  Summer,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  McAllister,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  McAllister,  Frank  J. 
Baader,  James  J.  Keating. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Buch,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Farabella,  Mrs.  N. 
Nathanson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Jaffe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Reynolds. 

Helen  Rosengard,  Joseph  L.  Leven, 
Harry  Rubenstein,  William  F.  Quirk, 
Jr.,  William  A.  Robertson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Siegel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Symonds. 

Routine  business  was  the  order  of 
the  evening  at  the  meeting  on  April  21, 
which  was  lightly  attended  on  account 
of  the  annual  banquet,  that  came  the 
following  night.  Under  the  chairman- 
ship of  President  Fred  Andres  the  re- 
ports of  committees  were  heard,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee, made  by  Rollie  Munier,  that  every- 
thing was  in  readiness  for  the  annual 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^^g^ 


The  Membership  Committee  report- 
ed favorably  on  the  applications  of 
Paul  S.  Costigan,  representing  the  Mur- 
phy Varnish  Co.,  and  John  J.  Reilly,  of 
Peter  A.  Reilly  & Brothers  Co.,  and 
these  gentlemen  were  voted  into  the 
association. 

The  resignation  of  Fred  S.  Slater 
was  accepted  with  regret.  The  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  send  a letter  of 
condolence  to  the  widow  of  J.  I.  Brink- 
erhoff,  representative  of  the  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Co.,  who  had  died  at  his 
home  in  Paterson  of  septic  poisoning. 
A similar  letter  was  ordered  sent  to 
the  Bosch  Company  on  the  death  of 
Peter  Bosch. 

At  the  earlier  April  meeting,  Friday 
the  7th,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Constitution  and  By-laws  was  present- 
ed by  Fred  De  Mott,  embodying  the 
Constitution  as  revised  by  the  commit- 
tee. After  careful  reading,  this  docu- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  members,  and 
the  committee  was  accorded  a rising 
vote  of  thanks  for  its  labors. 

Five  new  membership  applications 
were  received  and  referred  to  the  Mem- 
bership Committee.  The  resignation 
of  F.  T.  Macrae,  who  has  retired  from 
the  paint  selling  game,  was  accepted 
with  regrets. 

Chairman  Lahey  of  the  Clean  Up, 
Paint  Up  Committee  made  a compre- 
hensive report  of  recent  developments 
in  the  Brighter  Newark  Campaign,  in- 
cluding the  placing  of  a banner  at  the 
Four  Corners,  the  cooperation  of  the 
city  teachers  and  clergymen,  and  the 
activities  of  the  Women's  Committee. 
Mr.  Lahey’s  committee  had  arranged 
for  the  display  of  200  window  signs 
and  24  of  the  big  signs,  as  the  asso- 
ciation’s part. 

Chairman  Rollie  Munier  of  the  En- 
tertainment Committee  told  of  the  nu- 
merous good  things  in  store  at  the  an- 
nual dinner,  and  practically  every 
member  promised  to  be  there. 

Irrepressible  James  J.  Keating 
again  stepped  into  the  limelight  when 
it  was  announced  that  he  had  become 
the  proud  father  of  a brand  new  boy. 
Jim  was  the  recipient  of  a flood  of  con- 
gratulations, which  he  accepted  with 
his  usual  grace  and  modesty. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— SPECIALTY  SALESMAN 

We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  open 
for  men  who  are  versatile,  capable  of 
making  a practical  sales  talk  and  then 
backing  it  up  with  a demonstration. 
Our  products  are  the  result  of  years  of 
experience  in  our  Laboratory  and  Fac- 
tory and  their  efficiency  thoroughly 
tried  out.  Our  Phenoid  Preservitt 
which  is  a transparent  rust  preventive 
coating  readily  removed  with  benzine, 
is  salable  in  The  Tool  and  Machinery 
Trades.  Our  Phenoid  Instantaneous 
Type  Cleaner  finds  a ready  market  in 
The  Printing  Trade.  Dissolvitt  is  a 
superior  and  exceptional  Dirt  Chaser. 
Phenoid  New  Process  Hand  Soap.  We 
also  have  other  products  which  are 
readily  salable  in  practically  every 
field.  Drawing  account  with  liberal 
commission  or  straight  commission. 
Apply  by  letter  only,  giving  references 
and  past  experience.  Address,  Chal- 
mers Chemical  Co.,  115  Chestnut  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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Trin§* 

A Paint 

REMOVER 


That  Is  Different — 

Odor — No  Danger 
Cleans  and  Bleaches 

One  pound  of  Trinex 
Powder  will  make  one 
gallon  of  Remover 


Master  Painters  Specialties  of  Quality 

America’s  Standard  Tinting  Colors 
WetherilPs  Superfine  Colors  in  Oil 

WetherilPs  Reflecto  Flat — the  Sanitary  Flat  Wall  Finish 

Dries  bone  flat , but  slow  enough  so  that  one  mechanic 
can  do  an  ordinary  room  without  lapping 

WetherilPs  Florence  Varnishes— the  Varnish  without  a Peer 
Marlite  Floor  and  General  Utility 

Write  Us  "Direct  or  One  of  These  Distributors 

Talbot,  Erooks  & Ayer,  Portland,  Me.  Norristown  Hardware  Co.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Vermont  Hardware  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.  Logan  Gregg  Hardware  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Geo.  D.  Wetherill  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  Mass.,  Boston,  Mass.  Beall  & Steele  Drug  Co.,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

H.  M.  Hodges  & Bro.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  H.  J.  Gettemuller  & Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Genesee  Glass  & Paint  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Hugh  Reilly  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ellicott  Paint  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Southern  Pine  Lumber  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Erie  Window  Glass  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  Price  Reynolds  Hardware  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Diamond  Oil  & Paint  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.  J.  H.  Aydlett  Hardware  Co.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Cramer  & Allen,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Atlantic  Paint  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

George  D.  Wetherill  & Co,  inc. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Memphis 


SOME  DEALERS 

are  missing  a lot  of 

Business 

“Who  is  my  nearest 

DEALER?” 

is  the  inquiry  we  receive 
in  every  mail 

Let  us  refer  them  to  you 

Write  today  for  our  Special 
Proposition  to  Dealers 

TRINITY  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

21  East  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Connecticut  Salesmen  Co-operate  in  Arrangements 
for  Master  Painters’  Summer  Outing— April  News 

Secretary  NELSON  PARKER 


OUR  APRIL  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Country  Club  on  Monday,  the 
17th,  with  about  twenty  present. 
Stormy  weather  kept  the  attendance 
below  normal,  but  we  had  a very  inter- 
esting meeting  as  usual.  President  Joe 
White  was  on  deck  with  his  full  line 
of  talk.  We  do  not  mean  to  say, 
though,  that  Joe  was  full. 

We  are  getting  the  master  painters’ 
summer  outing  lined  up  to  where  it  be- 
gins to  look  as  if,  without  doubt,  we 
are  going  to  have  a very  well  attended 
and  enjoyable  outing.  Have  several 
sites  in  view,  but  none  as  yet  has  been 
decided  on. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  the  company 
of  Conrad  Engel,  vice  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Salesmen’s  Association,  at 
this  meeting,  and  every  one  knows 
what  Connie  does  toward  making  any 
kind  of  a gathering  interesting.  It  is 
always  an  enjoyable  occasion  when  he 
condescends  to  visit  with  us.  We  also 
had  with  us  C.  W.  English,  Jr.,  a char- 


ter member  of  the  New  Jersey  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  English  gave  us  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  benefits  to  the  salesmen 
through  membership  in  associations 
such  as  we  now  have  throughout  the 
country.  He  assured  us  that  the  New 
Jersey  boys  are  taking  quite  an  inter- 
est in  the  Connecticut  association, 
which  is  much  appreciated.  In  fact, 
we  feel  that  we  are  becoming  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  men,  a gratifying  con- 
dition for  all  concerned. 

It  is  also  becoming  quite  noticeable 
that  a lot  of  the  old  members  are  com- 
ing back  to  our  association  and  show- 
ing active  interest  in  the  meetings. 

A few  of  us  attended  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Master 
Painters  Society  at  Middletown  on  Sat- 
urday, April  20,  at  which  there  were 
about  forty  present.  This  meeting  was 
enjoyable  and  well  worth  attending. 

Kindest  regards  from  the  Connecti- 
cut boys  to  the  other  salesmen  in  the 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  New  England  associations. 


Secretary  Parker  of  the  Connecticut  Salesmen 
Asks  Members  Help  Along  Road  to  Perfection 

Brother  Members  of  the  Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen  s Club: 

E HAD  a very  interesting  time  at  our  last  meeting.  Everything 
* * went  off  just  like  clock  work,  with  no  unnecessary  delays.  Such 
meetings  are  enjoyable,  and  they  can  be  made  more  so  by  the  securing  of 
the  presence  of  a larger  percentage  of  our  membership. 

See  what  you  can  do  to  assist  us,  because  your  officers  are  working  very 
hard,  and  giving  a lot  of  their  time  to  further  the  interests  of  our  society, 
and  would  like  all  the  encouragement  possible. 

It  is  very  well  for  a man  to  sit  down  and  say,  “Let  George  do  it.”  But 
this  does  not  happen  to  be  George’s  society,  and  in  fact  there  are  no  such 
characters  in  the  society.  Consequently  you  can  fully  realize  that  unless 
you  do  your  little  part,  our  growth  is  going  to  be  much  slower. 

We  are  at  present  making  long  strides  toward  the  mark  of  perfection, 
or  as  near  perfection  as  anybody  could  get;  and  we  hope  by  the  end  of 
the  year  to  have  an  A-l  bunch  of  co-operative  men,  banded  together  in  the 
Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club.  Get  on  the  band  wagon,  old  chum ! 

Here’s  to  seeing  you  at  our  next  meeting.  With  kindest  regards, 

NELSON  PARKER,  Secretary. 


Refinish  for  Varnished  Surfaces 
United  States  patent  No.  1,394,808  is 
concerned  with  a process  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  a composition  for  refinish- 
ing scratched  and  marred  painted  and 
varnished  surfaces. 

The  composition  is  made  up  of  the 
following  ingredients: — Burnt  umber, 
1 pound;  turpentine  drier,  1 quart,  and 
crude  petroleum,  2 quarts.  These  in- 
gredients are  emulsified.  The  mixture 
is  applied  to  the  painted  and  varnished 
surfaces  by  means  of  a soft  cloth.  The 
turpentine  drier  refers  to  a liquid 
drier  consisting  either  solely  or  chiefly 
of  turpentine. 


The  old  man  leaned  out  of  the  win- 
dow, just  as  the  eloping  maiden 
dropped  into  her  waiting  lover’s  arms. 

“Hey,  there,”  he  bellowed,  “don’t 
weaken  that  grape  arbor — I gotta  an- 
other darter  on  my  hands  yet.” — Sun 
Dodger. 

“Help!  help!  queek!  Tony,  he  stuck 
in  de  mud,  up  to  da  knees.” 

“Aw,  let  him  walk  out.” 

“He  no  can  walk — he  wronga  end 
up.” — Princeton  Tiger. 

“If  a man  marries  a widow  by  the 
name  of  Elizabeth,  what  does  he  get?” 
“Give  up.” 

“A  second  hand  Lizzie  and  two  run- 
abouts.”— Cornell  Widow. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Our  College  Chums 

She- -I  can’t  light  this  match,  my 
foot  is  too  small. 

He — Scratch  it  on  your — er — better 
let  me  light  it. — Purple  Cow. 

Sign  in  Undertaker’s  Emporium: 
Not  responsible  for  goods  left  over 
thirty  days. — Phoenix. 

Jack — I hit  a guy  in  the  nose  yes- 
terday, and  you  ought  to  see  him  run. 

Jill — That  so? 

Jack — Yeh;  but  he  didn’t  catch  me. 
— Cornell  Widow. 

Effie — Let’s  don’t  dance  any  more. 
I’m  so  danced  out  I can  hardly  move. 

Eddie — Aw,  no  you  ain’t!  I think 
you’re  just  nice  and  plump. — Phoenix. 

Guest — So  you  serve  chicken  here? 

Waiter — Yes,  sah,  if  dey’s  wif  a gem- 
men  escort,  sah. — Voodoo. 

“Is  she  a modest  girl? 

“Very!  She  won’t  even  look  at  the 
weather  strip  at  her  house.” — Voodoo. 

Buggs — I’m  worried  about  my  girl, 
she’s  running  around  town  with  that 
new  doctor. 

Juggs — Feed  her  an  apple  a day- — 
Phoenix. 

First  Cootie  (on  a Nabisco  box)  — 
What’s  your  hurry? 

Second  Ditto — Don’t  you  see  that 
sign,  “Tear  along  this  edge”? 

Tourist  (in  French  cafe) — Waiter, 
bring  me  some  of  this. 

Waiter — The  orchestra  is  playing  it 
now. — Yellow  Jacket. 

First  Souse — I think  a street  car 
hash  just  passed. 

Second  Souse — How  d’you  know? 

First  Souse — I can  shee  its  tracks. — 
Columbia  Jester. 

Newly  Wed  (watching  the  painters 
working  on  her  new  home) — Jackie, 
dear,  I just  know  that  we  shall  be 
warm  this  winter.  Our  house  has  two 
coats  on  it. — Puppet. 

Chappie — Gotta  get  a new  room. 
Can’t  sleep  with  the  shades  up  every 
night. 

Chippie — Why  don’t  you  pull  them 
down? 

Chappie — Can’t  — they’re  not  my 
shades. — Scalper. 

“Speaking  of  bathing  in  famous 
springs,”  said  the  tramp,  “1  bached  in 
the  spring  of  ’76.” — Syracuse  Orange 
Peel. 

A man  named  Du  Bose  met  a girl 
Who  lisped  through  her  teeth  of  pure 
pearl. 

“I’ll  hug  you  or  kiss  you,”  he  swore 
with  an  oath. 

She  cried  with  surprise:  “Oh,  Mr. — 

Du — Both.” 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

She — My,  what  a dark  room! 

He — Yes,  here’s  where  things  de- 
velop.— Chaparral. 

Wife — Will  you  buy  me  that  hand- 
kerchief? It  only  costs  two  dollars 

Hubby — That’s  too  much  to  blow  in. 
- — Lord  Jeff. 
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The  can  for  the  canny  is  a can  of  “F-S”  Prod- 
ucts. For  they  can  always  count  on  “F-S”  stand- 
ing for  Fine  Finish  and  Supreme  Satisfaction. 

The  undoubted  dependability  of  “F-S”  Paints,  Iron 
Fillers,  Varnishes,  Enamels  and  Colors  is  due  to  the  purity 
of  their  ingredients  and  their  painstaking  production. 
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Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  - 


SISK’S 


The  “Perfect 
Wall  Sizing 


Overcome  the  difficulties  experienced 
with  other  sizings  by  using  SISK’S 


Has  no  equal  for  preparing  new  walls,  Kalsomine, 
Whitewash,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hang- 
ing Wall  Paper,  Burlap,  Sanitas  or  Lin-o-wall. 


No  washing  or  scraping  off  old  walls,  just  apply 
SISK’S  SIZING  and  the  walls  are  ready  for  the 
paper;  it’s  antiseptic;  it’s  economical;  1 gallon  re- 
duced makes  5 gallons. 

Get  a Trial  Order  Now; 

Your  Jobber  Has  It 

R.  J.  SISK  COMPANY 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 
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Pennsylvania  Salesmen  Enter  the  Advertising  Field- 
13  New  Members  and  Other  Doings  at  April  Meet 

RALPH  G.  EBELING,  Chief  Scribe 


npHE  WORDS  of  that  famous  Ameri- 
can,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  “Write 
it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the 
best  day  of  the  year,”  prompt  the 
writer  to  declare:  “Write  it  in  your 
hat  that  every  meeting  is  the  best 
meeting  of  the  year.” 

Friday,  April  21,  was  one  of  those 
days  that  officially  stamp  the  Pennsyl- 
vania salesmen  as  leaders  in  the  ad- 
vertising field — the  first  group  of  sales- 
men to  enter  the  game  that  often 
develops  an  infant  industry  to  giant 
size. 

Advertising,  that’s  the  dope!  Six 
million  people  each  week,  if  they  use 
their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Thirtieth 
and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia,  will 
see  a brilliantly  painted  and  electrical- 
ly lighted  signboard  calling  out  to  the 
world  the  importance  of  paint  and  var- 
nish. The  best  feature  of  this  new  and 
big  undertaking  is  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Paint  Ambassadors  are  footing 
the  bill  out  of  their  own  hard  earned 
money. 

When  salesmen  take  such  steps  to 
advertise  their  employers’  products  at 
their  own  expense,  and  without  any  di- 
rect personal  gain — well,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  they  are  showing  the 
real  spirit  of  modern  salesmanship: 
Help  the  other  fellow,  and  with  an  un- 
selfishness that  permits  a man  to  see 
further  than  his  nose! 

More  than  50  members  were  present 
to  enjoy  the  six  o’clock  supper  served 
in  our  private  room  at  the  Hotel  Ven- 
dig,  and  due  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  Entertainment  Committee  the  busi- 
ness meeting  was  started  at  seven 
thirty. 


the  “Painted  Display  idea."  He  did 
not  state  where  his  billboard  idea  orig- 
inated, but  the  boys  were  sold  with  the 
idea  at  once,  and  on  motion  of  FTank 
Higgins  authority  to  proceed  with  the 
work  was  given. 

William  Wallace  thanked  every  one 
for  helping  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee put  over  the  recent  big  success, 
“Get  Together  Night,”  with  special 
thanks  to  fellow  members  Smiley  and 
Keefe,  whose  splendid  work  as  black 
face  minstrels  will  long  remain  a 
pleasant  memory.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Frank  Higgins  a rising  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  Mr.  Wallace. 

Harry  Loewenstein,  a new  member, 
was  introduced  to  the  boys  as  the 
author  of  the  song  that  we  all  sang  at 
the  minstrel  show.  He  showed  his  en- 
thusiasm and  pride  at  being  permitted 
to  join.  “In  the  old  days,”  he  said, 
“salesmen  had  no  opportunity  to  get 
together  in  meetings  of  this  sort,  and 
often  misunderstandings  and  petty 
competitive  quarrels  arose.  In  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers  are  recognizing 
that  it  is  an  asset  to  their  salesmen  to 
be  a member  of  this  organization, 
whose  efforts  are  directed  toward  in- 
creasing the  sale  of  paint  and  varnish 
products.” 

Thirteen  new  members  were  admit- 
ted, and  promised  the  privilege  of  rid- 
ing the  goat  at  a future  date.  They 
are:  Harry  Loewenstein,  C.  A.  Kuehnle 
Co.;  Abe  Hanline,  Hanline  Bros.; 
George  R.  Temple,  Pratt  & Lambert; 
Henry  A.  Frantzj  Asbestos  Products 
Corporation;  Quintin  T.  Dickinson, 
George  B.  Beitzel  and  Arthur  E.  Mc- 
Carron,  of  John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.; 
Samuel  D.  Waples  and  Edgar  T.  Hoff- 
ner,  Waterall  Company;  Jess  M.  Gold- 
shear,  Sherwin-Williams  Co.;  Thomas 
D.  Lane,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.;  Samuel  B.  Bowen,  Pecora  Paint 
Co.;  Herbert  E.  Whiting,  E.  H.  Smead 
Co. 

The  entertainment  feature  of  the 
evening  had  been  called  “Mystery 
Night,”  and  Uncle  Billy  had  us  guess- 
ing until  he  announced  that  one  sec- 
tion of  the  orchestra  of  Dumont’s  The- 
ater was  reserved  for  us  that  evening. 
Evidently  the  minstrel  bug  is  still 
with  us,  and  from  all  accounts  the  en- 
tertainment was  greatly  enjoyed. 

Our  next  and  last  business  meeting 
of  the  year  will  be  held  May  12.  The 
June  meeting  will  be  the  annual 
picnic  which  we  are  all  looking  for- 
ward to  with  great  interest. 


$183,000  Subscribed  to  Save  the 
Surface  in  1922 

At  the  National  Save  the  Surface 
Committee  meeting  in  New  York  April 
19,  George  B.  Heckel,  trustee,  reported 
that  the  income  of  the  campaign  for 
1922,  on  subscriptions  already  in  hand, 
was  $182,794.79.  Up  to  May  1,  $75,- 
172.07  had  been  invested  in  national 
magazine  and  trade  press  advertising. 
For  administration  and  trade  promo- 
tion activities  to  May  1,  $16,426.79,  or 
a total  of  $91,958.86. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment. circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and 
Wall  Paper  Dealer,  published  monthly  at 
New  York,  N.  Y„  for  April  1,  1922. 

State  of  New  York  1 „„  . 

County  of  New  York  S 
Before  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for 
the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  person- 
ally appeared  Harry  J.  Schnell,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  general 
manager  of  The  Painters  Magazine  and 
Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer,  and  that 
the  following  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief  a true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit : 

That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and 
business  manager  are : Publisher,  The 
Painters  Magazine,  100  William  Street, 
New  York  ; editor,  Harry  J.  Schnell,  100 
William  Street  New  York;  managing 
editor,  E.  J,  Fellows,  100  William  Street. 
New  York  ; business  manager,  Harry  J. 
Schnell,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 

That  the  owners  are  (give  name  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a 
corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock)  William  O.  Allison,  100 
William  Street,  New  York. 

That  the  known  bondholders,  mortga- 
gees and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  se- 
curities are  (if  there  are  none,  so  state) 
not  any. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock- 
holders and  security  holders,  if  any,  con- 
tain not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders,  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion, the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting  is 
given  ; also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide 
owner,  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association 
or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 
(Signed)  Harry  J.  Schnell.  general  mana- 
ger. Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  1st  day  of  April,  1922.  (Signed) 
Chas.  H.  Schmidling.  notary  public.  (My 
commission  expires  March  30,  1924.) 


Appreciation  for  Committee  Men 
The  various  committees  made  it 
known  that  they  were  on  the  job  as 
usual,  and  President  Maston  took  oc- 
casion to  thank  Ralph  Ebeling  for  his 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Press  Com- 
mittee, calling  attention  that  a report 
of  the  club’s  activities  appears  in  the 
leading  trade  journals,  and  that  our 
club  is  now  known  to  the  paint  world 
from  Coast  to  Coast  through  the  re- 
ports published  by  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine and  other  papers.  A rising  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Ebeling. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business. 

President  Willard  Maston  brought  out 

Save  the  surface  and 
~ you  save  all 


Salesmen’s  Save  the  Surface  Committees 

Save  the  Surface  Salesmen  s Club  of  Pennsylvania 
William  B.  Dunlap  John  W.  Dix  J.  E.  Heckel 

Travelers  Association  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  Nerv  York 
John  A.  Hellawell  William  A.  Robertson 

Travelers  Association  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  Nerv  Jersey 
C.  Wesley  Reep  J.  Harvey  Wilson 
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A Hand  of  Greater 
Accomplishment 

is  the  hand  operating  the  mod- 
ern spray  system  of  painting. 
Time  requirements  of  other 
methods  are  reduced — costs  are 
cut — results  are  improved. 

You  can  apply  practically  any 
kind  of  paint  on  any  kind  of 
surface  from  two  to  five  times 
faster  with  the  DeVilbiss  spray 
gun  than  with  a hand  brush. 
The  finished  job  is  cleaner, 
more  thorough  and  uniform. 

Cutting  costs  on  painting  of 
highest  quality  is  your  best  bid 
for  more  work.  The  DeVilbiss 
system  of  painting  makes  pos- 
sible taking  care  of  an  in- 
creased volume  of  work  with- 
out increasing  the  labor  charge. 

Make  1922  your  most  profit- 
able painting  year  — let  us 
mail  you  full  particulars. 


( 


Large  and  Small  Equipment 
for  every  requirement 


DeV/Zbiss 

Sprappaint/ny  System 


The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co.,  3692  Detroit  Ave„  Toledo,  Ohio 


LIKE  OLD  TIMES! 


IN  BUSINESS  TO  HELP  PAINTERS 


From  painters  everywhere  comes  the  word 
that  the  way  business  is  coming  on  this 
Spring  seems  like  “Old  Times.”  Right  now 
every  painter  in  America  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  busiest  season  he  has  had  for  years. 


And  if  his  men  are  working  on 

*Bauer  \Safety 
Platform  Ladders 

he  is  making  more  money  than  he  ever  made 
before,  because  his  men  are  turning  out  from 
25%  to  40%  more  work  and  doing  it  easier, 
and  both  he  and  his  men  will  tell  you  so. 


Write  us  for  Circulars,  Prices ^ Terms,  Etc. 


THE  BAUER  MFG.  CO. 

EAST  LIBERTY  STREET  WOOSTER,  OHIO 
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Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Drive  Started  by  New  York 
Salesmen  Develops  into  Big  Civic  Affair 


TT'INAL  ORGANIZATION  for  the 
carrying  through  of  the  Greater 
New  York  “Clean  Up,  Paint  Up”  cam- 
paign was  effected  during  the  week  of 
April  16-22,  when  the  following  com- 
mittee to  function  for  the  paint  trades 
of  the  metropolitan  district  was 
chosen:  H.  G.  Sidebottom,  chairman; 

G.  H.  Tomlinson,  treasurer;  W.  E. 
Harmon,  president  of  the  New  York 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club;  D.  E. 
Breinig;  John  A.  Hellawell,  chairman 
of  the  Paint  Travelers  Campaign 
Committee;  Frank  McCarthy,  pres- 
ident of  the  Paint  Travelers  Associ- 
ation; H.  C.  Kieselhach,  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  paint  jobbers. 

The  local  trade  responded  in  a most 
gratifying  and  substantial  way  to  the 
appeal  of  the  committee  for  a fund  of 
$5,000  to  defray  expenses  of  the  pre- 
liminary campaign. 

Local  health  officials  co-operated 
through  the  preparation  of  a pamphlet 
setting  forth  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  campaign.  This  pamphlet 
was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Paint 
Trades  Committee,  in  English,  Ital- 
ian and  Yiddish,  and  1,600,000  copies 
were  distributed  by  the  police.  Pla- 
cards were  also  displayed  on  all  carts 
and  trucks  of  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment. 

Thousands  of  buttons,  showing  a 
paint  brush  and  scrubbing  brush,  with 
the  legend,  “Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up — 
Keep  it  Up!”  were  distributed  among 
school  children,  largely  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Copies 
of  the  Mayor’s  proclamation  were  sup- 
plied for  display  in  store  windows. 

Proclamation  by  Mayor 

The  proclamation  issued  by  Mayor 
Hylan  of  New  York,  urging  fullest  co- 
operation of  all  citizens  and  civic  or- 
ganizations, read  as  follows: 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
OFFICE  OF  THE  MAYOR 
PROCLAMATION 
“To  the  People  of  the  City  of  New 
York: 

“So  little  moving  has  been  done 
throughout  the  city  in  the  past  three 
or  four  years  that  vast  quantities  of 
old  furniture  and  useless  articles  have 
been  stored  in  cellars  and  attics.  This 
worthless  household  stuff,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  accumulation  of  rubbish, 
tends  to  produce  dangerous  and  unsan- 
itary conditions. 

“The  Fire  Department  records  show 
that  90  per  cent,  of  all  fires  originate 
in  cellars  or  the  first  story,  and  that 
all  these  fires  except  those  of  incen- 
diary origin  are  caused  by  carelessness 
and  neglect.  Piles  of  rubbish  and  use- 
less stored  articles  are  among  the  first 
things  to  catch  fire,  resulting  not  only 
in  the  destruction  of  valuable  prop- 
erty, but  in  jeopardy  to  life  and  limb. 

“New  York  has  the  reputation,  and 
rightly,  as  proved  by  the  records  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  of  being 
the  healthiest  large  city  in  the  world. 
If  this  high  standard  of  public  health 
is  to  be  maintained,  all  rubbish  and 


useless  articles,  which  invariably  be- 
come the  breeding  place  of  disease 
germs,  vermin,  rats  and  endless  pests, 
should  be  disposed  of. 

“With  a view  to  the  reduction  of  fire 
hazards  and  the  elimination  of  un- 
sanitary conditions. 

A GENERAL  SPRUNG 

CLEANING  AND  PAINTING  CAM- 
PAIGN 

IS  HEREBY  ORDERED 

and  the  week  beginning  May  1,  1922, 
is  so  designated.  I further  direct  that 
all  forces  of  the  city,  such  as  the  De- 
partments of  Fire,  Health,  Tenement 
House,  Police  and  Street  Cleaning,  be 
used  in  complete  co-operation  with  each 
other  to  secure  enforcement  of  this 
order  by  the  full  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  those  departments. 

“The  fullest  co-operation  of  all  cit- 
izens and  of  all  civic  organizations  is 
urged  to  the  end  that  the  excellent 
standard  of  health  in  our  city  may  be 
maintained,  and  that  the  danger  of 
life,  limb  and  property  from  fire  haz- 
ards and  unwholesome  conditions  may 
be  minimized. 

“JOHN  F.  HYLAN. 


A New  Pyroxylin  Lacquer 

Announcement  of  the  development 
of  a new  pyroxylin  lacquer,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  tough,  water-proof, 
quick-drying  finish,  has  the  covering 
power  of  varnish,  has  been  made  pub- 
lic by  the  DuPont  Co.  It  is  called  “Vis- 
colac,”  and  is  the  result  of  more  than 
a year  of  work  by  the  company’s  re- 
search department.  In  its  announce- 
ment of  the  new  lacquer  the  DuPont 
Co.  states  that  hundreds  of  tests  and 
experiments  have  been  made,  and  that 
the  results  show  that  Viscolac  solves 
a most  difficult  problem. 

The  problem  on  which  the  Du  Pont 
chemists  worked  was  to  find  a way  to 
put  more  solids  into  the  lacquers,  so 
that  after  the  solvents  evaporated,  a 
heavier  film  would  be  deposited,  thus 
eliminating  the  labor  and  expense  in- 
volved in  additional  applications.  It 
is  claimed  that  with  only  one  or  two 
coats  Viscolac  will  produce  a finish 
equal  in  body  to  that  of  the  same 
number  of  coats  of  high  grade  varnish, 
and  in  addition  has  desirable  qualities 
that  will  enable  it  to  displace  varnish 
or  shellac  in  several  industries. 

Viscolac  can  be  applied  by  spraying 
or  dipping.  Colored  enameis  made  on 
Viscolac  principle  are  also  available. 


Fred  S.  Ball  Sends  Greetings  and  Message 
to  Old  Friends  Among  Master  Car  Painters 

\ / ETERAN  FRED  S.  BALL , former  president  of  the  Master  Car 
* and  Locomotive  Painters  Association,  and  for  many  years  master 
car  painter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  now  retired,  has  sent  his  felicita- 
tions, and  his  beliefs  on  the  necessity  of  obedience,  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Railway  Paint  Department  of  the  Magazine,  in  the  following  communica- 
tion : 

1 have  your  kind  letter  of  March  1 6,  and  in  reply  would  say  that  you 
overwhelm  me  with  your  kind  sentiments.  Brother  David  Little  has  also 
added  his  usual  bouquet,  which  means  so  much  and  touches  me  deeply. 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  of  saying  just  a few  words  at  this  time,  al- 
though it  is  contrary  to  my  prevous  resolution  that  I do  very  little  writing, 
for  the  reason  that  my  eyes  grow  dim  at  times,  and  my  hands  are  not  as 
steady  as  they  used  to  be,  which  makes  writing  rather  difficult. 

I still  cherish  the  memory  of  the  days  when  many  of  the  craft  were 
still  “my  boys”  in  reality.  I have  passed  the  Scriptural  tradition  of  three- 
score and  ten,  and  am  now  going  on  eighty-six  years  of  age.  My  health, 
I am  thankful  to  say,  is  very  good,  considering  my  age.  My  time  is  occu- 
pied with  my  son  Fred  and  his  family,  located  on  a farm,  about  seventeen 
miles  out  of  Philadelphia,  where  I have  perfect  rest  and  can  enjoy  nature 
to  the  full. 

I have  witnessed  the  growth  and  development  of  the  country,  of  indus- 
tries and  families.  I have  passed  through  prosperous  and  hard  times  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  and  the  lesson  to  the  boys  which  is  suitable  at  all 
times  and  especially  now,  is  the  necessity  of  showing  obedience  to  author- 
ity, as  much  of  the  unrest,  lawlessness  and  crime  today  has  its  foundation 
in  the  refusal  to  obey. 

In  my  early  life  as  a master  painter,  or  better  known  as  the  “boss,”  I 
insisted  upon  the  above  rule  being  followed,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
some,  while  the  most  of  us  will  look  back  and  say  “they  were  the  good  old 
days.” 

I send  you  herewith  my  kindest  felicitation  to  all  the  boys,  and  wish 
them  every  success. 

Yours  most  cordially, 

FRED  S.  BALL. 


Make  19 T1  the  Greatesfc>Rdat  and  Yimish  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  ivdoubling  the  industry  by  1916 
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I lars  of  Success 


The  “TWIN 
SISTERS” 

Will  bring  customers 
back  to  your  store 
every  week  in  the 
year  for  one  or  the 
other. 


We  Guarantee  the  Sale ! 

Write  us  for  samples,  prices  and  Advertising  offer, 
or  ask  any  PAINT  OR  WALL  PAPER  JOBBER. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  Wall  Paper  Cleaner 
for  31  years  and  Paint  Cleaner  for  20  years — We 
know  how! 
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Absorene  Mfg.  Co.,  St  Louis. 


Finishing  Equipment  for  manufactured  commodities. 

Manufacturers  also  of:  SPRACO  COOLING  PONDS,  AIR  WASHERS 

SPRACO  NOZZLES,  VAUGHAN  FLOW  METERS. 

SPRAY  ENGINEERING  CO. 


Better  Painting 

with 

SPRACO 

Pneumatic  Painting  Devices 

These  time  and  labor  saving  devices,  by  reducing  costs  to  a 
minimum  and  producing  the  maximum  amount  of  work,  have 
earned  a place  in  modern  painting  practice  that  is  permanent. 

For  painters  with  large  payrolls,  the  SPRACO  Method  is  the 
real  cost  reducer.  Those  anxious  to  secure  the  worthwhile  con- 
tracts can  be  helped  by  the  SPRACO  Method.  One  man  with  a 
SPRACO  Painting  Outfit  will  do  as  much  work  as  several  skilled 
men  with  brushes  and  produce  work  that  cannot  be  duplicated  in 
any  other  way. 

You  should  know  more 
about  this  Modern  Meth- 
od of  Applying  Paint. 

Send  now  for  our  Bulle- 
tin P-58  and  please 
state  your  requirements. 

Spray  Painting  Equip- 
ment and  Accessories 
for  all  general  painting 
work  and  Industrial 


\'-‘V 


60  HigH  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  also  of 

Spraco  Cooling  Ponds,  Air  Washers,  Spraco 
Nozzles,  Vaughan  Flow  Meters 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Proper  Ground  for  the  Lighter  Tints  Is  White,  Pale  Yellow  or  Cream— Method  of  Prep- 
aration— Thoroughness  in  Under-Surface  Work  Essential 


'-pH  IS  DEPARTMENT  lias  been 
asked  what  is  the  most  advisable 
ground  color  for  such  automobile  col- 
ors as  sulphur  yellow,  lightest  tint, 
Panama  cream,  Detroit  cream,  auto- 
mobile cream,  ivory  white,  etc.  Per- 
sonally, we  prefer  a blank  white 
ground  for  any  of  these  very  pale  yel- 
lows and  creams,  based  upon  long  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  semi- 
transparent pigments  find  their  best 
display  over  a solid  white  ground,  or 
one  largely  under  the  influence  of 
white — the  white  ground  serving  ad- 
mirably as  a mirror  to  reflect  the  light 
that  penetrates  to  it.  The  light  is  cast 
outward  through  the  translucent  outer 
coat,  developing  a brilliant  warmth 
and  depth  that  are  lacking  in  ef- 
fects produced  over  grounds  of  deeper 
coloring  matter. 

Going  back  to  the  time  of  the  artist 
Van  Eyck  and  his  contemporaries  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  found  that 
the  secret  of  their  wonderful  results 
lay  in  the  preservation  of  internal 
light  by  painting  thinly,  but  ultimately 
with  great  force,  on  white  ground. 
Aristotle  remarks  that  white  surfaces, 
as  a ground  for  colors,  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  pigments  appear  in 
greater  splendor.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(1452-1519),  a painter  whose  name 
ranks  among  the  great  of  every  age, 
has  said,  “That  when  a transparent 
color  is  laid  upon  another  of  a differ- 
ent nature,  it  produces  a mixed  color, 
different  from  either  of  the  simple 
ones  which  compose  it.” 

Following  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
painters,  it  will  be  found  that  in  al- 
most every  instance  the  white  ground, 
or  one  approximating  to  it,  may  be 
made  an  efficient  vehicle  in  the  hands 
of  the  automobile  painter  when  deal- 
ing with  the  pale  yellows  and  light 
creams. 

Even  in  using  the  popular  silver 
gray,  and  other  grays  of  a similar  or- 
der, the  perfectly  white  ground  for  a 
first  color  effect  is  of  high  merit.  It 
helps  to  produce  a clearer  silver  tone, 
and  counteracts  the  tendency  to  fade 
and  bleach. 

Preparing  for  Light  Tints 

In  producing  a white,  ivory  white  or 
pale  yellow  surface  on  cars  previously 
painted  in  dark  colors,  or  in  maroons, 
reds  and  deep  grays,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  old  finish  with  the 
sand  blast  or  with  paint  and  varnish 
removers. 

Steel  panels  equivalent  to  14  gauge 
steel  will  permit  sand  blasting  without 
danger  of  buckling;  lighter  gauge  are 
not  likely  to  stand  the  strain.  But 
from  most  cars  the  old  paint  can  be 
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quickly  and  cleanly  removed  with 
paint  and  varnish  remover. 

If  the  steel  or  metal  has  been  thor- 
oughly machined,  with  a smooth,  level 
surface  resulting,  it  may  be  possible, 
for  medium  priced  work,  to  fetch  the 
surface  up  to  the  color  by  priming 
with  a material  strongly  tinted  with 
the  final  shade,  then  draw  puttied  or 
faced  up  with  putty  let  down  simply 
with  turpentine.  Start  with  the 
ordinary  hard  drying  vehicle  putty, 
made  of  one-third  whiting  and  two- 
thirds  dry  white  lead  mixed  in  equal 
parts  of  coach  Japan  and  rubbing  var- 
nish. 

For  a strictly  high  class  job,  how- 
ever, the  surface  should  receive  a reg- 
ular filling  up — after  a primer  coat, 
then  a second  coat,  termed  the  primary 
filler,  and  consisting  of  half  the 
amount  of  raw  linseed  oil  contained  in 
the  primer. 

Make  the  filler  or  roughstuff  of  dry 
white  lead,  1 part,  by  weight;  Paris 
white,  y2  part;  pulverized  soapstone, 
2 parts;  pulverized  pumice  stone,  1 
part.  Liquid:  rubbing  varnish,  1 part; 
turpentine,  1 part.  To  each  quart  of 
the  mixed  filler  add  a tablespoonful  of 
gold  size  Japan. 

Apply  three  or  four  coats  of  this 
roughstuff.  one  coat  a day,  and  brush 
in  alternate  directions  to  insure  in- 
creased density  of  pigment  texture.  To 
the  final  coat  of  “stuff”  add  enough 
lemon  or  chrome  yellow  to  give  a rub- 
bing guide  to  the  workman. 

In  rubbing  this  foundation  it  will 
be  necessary  to  exercise  unusual  cau- 
tion. Apply  plenty  of  water  as  the 
rubbing  proceeds,  in  order  to  keep  the 
stone  working  free  and  easy,  and  to 
wash  off  sedimentary  matter.  Direct 
the  rubbing  strokes  in  one  direction, 
after  having  gone  about  the  outer 
edges  of  the  surface.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  center  part  will  take  care  of 
itself,  whereas  the  outer  rim  will  need 
special  attention  in  order  to  get  the 
uniformity  essential  to  a well  bal- 
anced depth  of  material  and  levelness 
of  foundation. 

All  the  light  colored  pigments  are 
fine  appearing  if  kept  clean  and  free 
from  dirty  finger  marks,  etc.  Discol- 
oring effects  and  varnish  stain  effects 
are  also  to  be  avoided.  To  keep  the 
original  color  purity  unblemished,  the 
various  coats  of  varnish  should  con- 
tain enough  of  the  pigment  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  the  varnish.  With 
light  creams  it  will  be  found- advisable 
to  use  some  of  the  color  in  all  the  var- 
nish to  the  finishing  coat;  and  if  the 
finish  could  be  let  out  under  a rubbed 
and  polished  method  we  should  rec- 
ommend using  color  in  the  final  coat. 
By  this  method,  and  by  flowing  on  all 
the  water  white  finishing  varnish  the 
surface  will  take  care  of,  a satisfactory 
job  is  assured. 

Where  Striping  Is  Done 

If  striping  and  ornamental  effects 
are  to  be  applied,  the  above  procedure 

Save  the  surface  and 
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will  have  to  be  modified.  Over  one  coat 
of  clear  rubbing  varnish  apply  a coat 
of  clear  finishing  varnish,  thus  pro- 
viding the  protection  and  uniformity 
supplied  by  the  rubbing  varnish  after 
it  has  been  allowed  to  dry  and  reduced 
to  the  proper  effect. 

Many  car  owners  prefer  to  have  a 
rubbed  luster  finish  for  these  light 
colored  surfaces,  in  which  case  a 
rather  hard  drying  finishing  varnish, 
carrying  some  of  the  color,  may  be 
used.  When  this  coat  has  dried  firm 
and  hard  it  may  be  rubbed  to  a dull 
surface,  then  polished  with  sweet  oil 
and  rotten  stone,  the  first  rubbing  be- 
ing performed  with  water  and  pumice 
stone  flour.  The  lining  work  can  be 
drawn  over  this  rubbed  surface,  and 
later  pencil  varnished. 

Light  gray  pigments,  such  as  De- 
troit, moss,  Martesian,  silver,  Mar- 
athon and  pearl  gray,  are  wonderful- 
ly improved  by  the  treatment  above 
outlined.  While  light  yellows  and 
creams  and  grays  serve  to  obscure 
surface  imperfections,  every  possible 
refinement  consistent  with  the  quality 
of  the  finish  should  be  obtained. 

In  striping  over  light  yellow  and 
cream,  lines  of  gold,  carmine,  silver 
gray,  and  cobalt,  light,  cadet,  ciel  and 
Napoleon  blue,  yield  most  attractive 
effects: 

Investigation  of  a series  of  failures 
in  applying  the  lighter  pigments  will 
show  that  nearly  all  of  such  failures 
are  due  to  lack  of  thoroughness  in  de- 
developing  the  under-surface  work. 
While  field  color,  top  coat  and  varnish 
processes  should  be  performed  in  ac- 
cordance with  high  class  shop  practice, 
it  is  equally  important  that  the  under- 
surfacing be  not  neglected  or  skimped 
in  any  degree. 

If  the  roughstuff  is  omitted  the  fac- 
ing up  with  putty  glaze  should  be  made 
uniform.  The  use  of  a 2%  or  3 inch 
half  elastic  scraping  knife,  or  even 
a wider  knife,  is  advisable.  Avoid 
the  thread-like  lines  of  pigment  that 
are  apt  to  develop  in  this  process. 
These  lines,  traversing  the  surface, 
will  necessitate  an  extra  amount  of 
sandpapering  or  rubbing,  and  even 
then  may  not  be  totally  obliterated. 
Developing  perfectly  smooth  and  level 
conditions  through  the  process  of 
putty  facing  will  not  only  lessen  the 
expense  and  time  of  rubbing  or  sand- 
papering, but  will  afford  a finer  ap- 
pearing finish. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
in  producing  fine  and  delicate  colors, 
anything  short  of  the  best  grade  of 
work  does  not  pay.  Hence  a solid 
foundation  of  roughstuff,  carefully 
rubbed  down,  is  not  only  indispensable 
from  the  standpoint  of  appearance  and 
durability,  1 but  from  that  of  safe- 
guarding the  painter’s  reputation. 


A reporter,  describing  a fire  drill  at 
a Colorado  college,  mentions  that  “the 
girls  at  the  college  made  a creditable 
showing  in  descending  the  ladders.” 
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Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water  Paints 
of  recognized  merit 

By  reason  of  their  high  grade  qualities  and  easy-working  properties,  our 
products  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  line. 

Up-to-date  manufacturing  facilities  coupled  with  a quarter  of  a century’s 
experience  specializing  in  the  manufacturing  of  Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water 
Paints  enable  us  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

THE  MURALO  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BOOKS 

for 

Painters  ::  Decorators 
Paint  Manufacturers 
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Railway  Paint  Department 

Painting  of  the  Locomotive  Has  Degenerated  Sadly — Revival  of  Wood  Interior  Stimulates 
Interest  in  Natural  Wood  Finishes — Painting  the  Outside 

M.  C.  HILLICK 


DURING  the  past  half  dozen  years 
there  has  been  a manifest  back- 
ward trend  in  locomotive  painting  af- 
fairs, and  today  we  see  locomotives 
being  given  a light  and  jumpy,  “lick- 
and-promise”  finish  that  has  nothing 
more  attractive  to  recommend  it  than 
apparent  economy  in  the  use  of  mate- 
rials and  a system  of  procedure  as  di- 
rect as  the  flight  of  the  crow. 

The  paying  of  high  priced  labor  for 
applying  cheap,  inferior  materials  has 
not  thus  far  proved  convincingly  dem- 
onstrable, however,  in  any  department 
of  railway  painting. 

At  a recent  master  car  and  locomo- 
tive painters’  convention,  discussion 
elicited  the  information  that  under 
the  modern  code  of  practice,  engine 
painting  has  degenerated  to  a bare 
dressing  up  in  the  flimsiest  raiment 
imaginable.  “Just  greasing  ’em  over,” 
as  one  long  in  the  business  described 
the  method. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  a lead- 
ing railroad  publication  has  had  a 
series  of  editorials  on  the  value  that 
might  accrue  to  the  transportation 
lines  through  a long  needed  volume  of 
illuminating  publicity.  One  of  the 
salient  features  of  advertising,  upon 
which  the  editorials  in  question  failed 
to  touch,  is  represented  in  the  form 
of  worth  while,  high  quality  railway 
equipment  painting  and  finishing.  The 
properly  painted  locomotive  carries  a 
weight  of  advertising  that  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  force  and  directness. 

Foreign  Locomotives  in  Fine  Raiment 
Some  years  ago  H.  W.  Jacobs,  for- 
merly assistant  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe,  made  a trip  abroad,  and  was 
much  impressed  with  the  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  average  British  locomotive 
and  the  manner  of  painting  it.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Jacobs’  visit  the  English 
railways  were  giving  a total  of  four- 
teen coats  of  surfacing  material,  paint 
and  varnish,  to  the  main  parts  of  the 
locomotive,  such  as  the  jacket,  cab, 
tender,  etc.  This  class  of  finish  lasts 
from  five  to  seven  years,  the  engine 
not  being  repainted  at  every  shopping, 
as  is  the  usual  American  practice. 

The  French  method  of  locomotive 
painting  is  scarcely  less  exhaustive, 
although  lacking  somewhat  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  English  style.  In 
both  countries  the  fact  is  emphasized 
that  the  plan  to  supply  from  five  to 
seven  years’  service  without  repainting 
is  not  only  economical  from  the  motive 
power  point  of  view,  but  a distinct 
asset  from  that  of  the  transportation 
department. 


The  splendidly  painted  British  en- 
gines attract  widespread  notice,  and 
in  the  public  satisfaction  thus  created 
present  a form  of  advertising  of  re- 
markable value. 

Seemingly  the  American  locomotive 
is  regarded  as  a mere  beast  of  burden, 
bearing  in  its  appearance  no  relation 
to  the  trainload  of  coaches  trailing  in 
its  wake.  Its  place  of  honor  in  the 
train  make-up  comes  simply  through 
its  traction  strength,  and  without  ref- 
erence to  the  distinction  it  might  visit 
upon  the  units  of  its  retinue  were  it 
dressed  in  suitable  raiment. 

The  Interior  Car  Finish 

The  increasing  number  of  steel 
passenger  cars  constructed  with  wood 
interior  finish  has  served  to  revive  in- 
terest in  the  natural  wood  finish.  The 
steel  sheet  interior  never  created  a fa- 
vorable impression,  apart  from  the 
safety  issues  involved;  and  since  it 
has  been  accepted  by  many  experts — 
markedly  among  Canadian  car  build- 
ers— that  the  steel  coach  finished  off 
with  a wood  interior  is  a perfectly 
safe  conveyance,  new  appreciation  has 
arisen  for  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
the  various  woods  at  the  disposal  of 
the  car  builder. 

Among  the  old  favorites  is  that  aris- 
tocrat of  American  hardwoods,  black 
walnut.  This  wood  has  remarkable 
qualities  of  workability  and  durability, 
besides  sentimental  associations  going 
back  to  the  early  history  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  rich  coloring,  fine  texture, 
nobility  of  appearance  when  properly 
finished,  and  elegance  without  osten- 
tation exceeded  by  no  other  native 
timber. 

Nor  is  it  a hard  wood  to  finish,  al- 
though it  must  have  ample  filling 
under  a complete  covering  of  shellac 
and  varnish  to  develop  the  satiny  look 
that  is  always  associated  with  this 
wood.  The  interior  with  a smart 
example  of  black  walnut  for  the  side 
walls,  with  headlining  painted  in  a 
color  to  call  out  its  beauty  and  dis- 
tinction, is  a most  pleasing  result. 

Walnut  does  not  render  its  finest 
service,  artistically,  unless  the  varnish 
is  rubbed  for  the  final  refinement.  Un- 
der the  soft,  velvet  effect  the  wood 
takes  on  a charm  beyond  that  of  al- 
most any  other  wood.  There  are  va- 
rieties of  oak  which  also  make  an  im- 
pressive appeal  to  the  traveling  public. 
Like  walnut,  oak  of  whatsoever  sort 
must  be  richly  filled  and  finished;  it 
is  also  its  royal  self  when  given  a 
rubbed  varnish  effect. 

Finishing  the  Coach  Exterior 

The  practice  of  applying  two  flat 
coats  of  color,  and  two  or  three  coats 
of  clear  varnish,  in  building  up  the  ex- 
terior finish  of  the  car,  appears  to  be 
going  out  of  fashion.  It  has  been 
found  that  by  using  in  the  place  of  the 
second  coat  of  flat  color  either  a coat 
of  varnish  color  or  of  outside  car 
enamel,  and  two  coats  of  clear  outside 
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car  finishing  varnish,  a better  bodied 
finish,  with  deeper  luster  and  a great- 
er capacity  for  concealing  surface 
checks  and  fissures,  can  be  produced. 

The  old  method  of  two  coats  of  flat 
color  deprived  the  finish  of  the  under- 
tone effect  of  which  almost  any  fine 
body  color  of  the  darker  type  is  ca- 
pable of  developing  under  the  proper 
treatment;  it  also  failed  to  give  the 
finish  the  substance  which  it  needed. 
With  the  use  of  varnish  color  or 
enamel,  the  finishing  varnish  gets  the 
necessary  support. 

Moreover,  where  the  old  surface 
shows  bad  cracks  and  fissures,  varnish 
color  or  enamel  above  the  thinner  coat 
of  color  not  only  serves  to  choke  up 
the  fissures,  but  fortifies  the  varnish 
coats  that  follow. 

In  coloring  directly  over  the  old 
body  color,  with  its  fractures  and  oth- 
er defects  more  or  less  aggravated, 
with  the  clear  varnish  coats  being  ap- 
plied over  the  two  coats  of  pigment, 
the  checks  and  irregularities  have 
stood  forth  more  prominently  than 
ever.  Using  the  one  thin  coat  of  body 
color  to  first  penetrate  and  clog  up 
the  checks,  and  the  varnish  or  enamel 
coat  to  supply  the  color  and  body 
required  to  hold  out  the  varnish,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  an  entirely  different 
finishing  result.  In  these  days  of 
quick  finishing,  with  a reduced  system 
of  applications,  it  becomes  essential  to 
get  early  in  place  a thick  body  of  pig- 
ment and  liquid  to  submerge  existing 
defects.  The  finish  thus  created  will 
have  a deeper  brilliancy,  and  reveal 
the  color  in  its  finest  undertone,  be- 
sides wearing  longer  and  giving  a bet- 
ter cleaning  surface. 


Report  of  New  York  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen  Society 

The  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  an- 
nual report  of  the  General  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  City 
of  New  York  is  a well-printed,  preten- 
tious book  of  a hundred  pages.  In  or- 
der, it  contains  a list  of  officers  and 
committees  for  1922;  interesting  data, 
arranged  chronologically,  of  the  soci- 
ety’s history  for  the  past  136  years; 
financial  statement  and  annual  report, 
and  membership  roster. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  Contract- 
ing Painters  Association  of  New  York 
City  in  the  welfare  of  the  society  is 
shown  by  the  offices  held  by  three  of 
its  well  known  members.  William  H. 
Oliver  is  chairman  of  the  Trade  School 
Committee  and  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Nominating  Committees; 
John  W.  Grimmer  is  a member  of  the 
Executive,  Nominating  and  Pension 
Committees;  Henry  D.  Moeller  is  also 
on  the  Trade  School  Committee.  Dec- 
orative design,  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced, was  included  among  the  nine 
subjects  taught  in  1921,  with  58  stu- 
dents. Instruction  is  free  to  males 
employed  during  the  day. 
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PROTECTION  AND  PRESERVATION 

Make  your  Cement  Floors  Dust  Free  and  Moisture  Proof 
by  coating  same  with  Macnichols’  Concrete  Paint  and 
Cement  Floor  Sur facer. 

Protect  and  Preserve  your  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Metal 
Surfaces  by  using  Kant  Korod  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint. 

Use  Pyramid  N on-Poisonous  Paint  on  the  interior  of 
Standpipes  and  Metal  Tanks  containing  Drinking  Water. 
Pyramid  Acid-Resisting  Paint  for  walls,  ceilings  and 
woodwork  in  Electric  Battery  Rooms. 

PYRAMID  PAINT  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 
131  N.  22d  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Write  for  Booklets,  Sample  Cards  and  Quotations 


Spreads  More  Paint  in  Less  Time 


NELSON’S  EXTENSION 
BRUSH  HOLDER 

Is  a Tremendous  Time  Saver  on  all 
HOUSE,  BRIDGE  and  SHIP-PAINT- 
ING. No  place  too  awkward.  Fre- 
quently doubles,  and  even  trebles  the 
paint-spreading  capacity  of  a man. 

USED  BY  U.  8.  NAVY 
Order  Through  Your  Jobber  or  Dealer 
SAMUEL  NELSON,  1748  Grace  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Patented 
Oct.  5th,  1909 

Instantly 
Adjustable 
to  Any 
Desired 
Angle. 

May  be 
Attached 
to  Handle 
of  Any 
Eength. 


Let  SAVABRUSH  Help 

with  the 
Spring  Clean-up 


Time,  now,  to  get  ready  for 
Spring.  Savabrush  not  only 
Kelps  the  painter  get  his  equip- 
ment in  readiness,  but  saves  labor, 
time  and  money  in  many  other 
ways. 


Cleans  Woodwork 

Removes  the  dirt  and 
grime  from  either  var- 
nished or  enameled  sur- 
faces, ready  for  re- 
finishing. 


Cleans  Furniture 

Removes  dirt,  grease 
and  old  polish,  also 
takes  off  the  varnish 
gloss,  saving  time  and 
labor. 


Cleans  Brushes 

Removes  the  paint,  no 
matter  how  hard  or 
dry,  and  restores  the 
brush  to  usefulness. 


Cleans  Floors 

Cuts  the  old  wax, 
shellac  or  varnish. 
Does  not  discolor  floor, 
but  bleaches  as  it 
cleans. 

A 

SAVABUUSH  & 

CLEANS 
FUEMITUR-E 


Cleans  Glass 

Removes  either  fresh 
paint  or  old  signs 
easily  and  quickly — 
will  not  scratch  the 
glass. 


Savabrush  is  distributed  through  the 
Wholesale  Paint  Trade 


SCHALK  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

SIERRA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Eastern  Rep. 

3629  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 

Conducted  by  M.  C.  HILLICK 


A LETTER  recently  received  from 
E.  L.  Younger,  chairman  of  the 
Equipment  Painters  Division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  dated 
from  his  home,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  ad- 
vises that  business  throughout  the 
South  is  rapidly  improving,  and  that 
at  the  Little  Rock  shops  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  where  he  serves  as  mas- 
ter car  and  locomotive  painter,  the 
force  of  men  in  all  departments  is  be- 
ing steadily  increased.  He  urges  all 
the  “boys”  to  be  at  the  forthcoming 
Cleveland  convention  with  their  wives 
and  sweethearts. 

Joseph  Woodruff  has  been  appointed 
master  car  painter  at  the  Howell 
(Evansville),  Ind.,  shops  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville,  in  place  of  A.  J. 
Bruning,  retired.  Mr.  Woodruff  was 
selected  from  the  force  under  Mr. 
Bruning.  He  is  an  able  and  experi- 
enced workman,  and  a man  of  fine  ex- 
ecutive capacity. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  making  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  layout  and 
equipment  of  its  Pitcairn,  Pa.,  shops, 
of  which  L.  A.  Moore  is  the  master 
painter.  Mr.  Moore  expects  that  his 
department  will  materially  benefit 
from  the  improvements  under  way. 

The  Railroad  Veterans  Association, 
which  includes  a large  number  of  car 
and  locomotive  painters  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  Eastern  States,  is 
growing  rapidly.  One  object  of  such  a 
veterans  association  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a uniform  system  of  co-opera- 
tive pensions  for  railroad  employees  - 
adequate,  but  not  burdensome. 

Writing  of  the  methods  of  forty-live 
years  ago,  A.  J.  Bruning  recently  ex- 
plained to  his  friend,  John  T.  Hart- 
nagel : “In  the  beginning  of  my  career 
as  a painter  we  applied  to  the  passen- 
ger cars  from  eight  to  ten  coats  of 
paint,  and  these  were  put  on  with  a 
brush— without  brush  marks.  Cars 
were  painted  lemon  yellow,  and  by  re- 
varnishing this  color,  and  the  founda- 
tion back  of  it,  was  made  to  last  seven 
or  eight  years.  It  took  three  months 
to  paint  and  finish  a train.  At  that 
time  we  did  not  release  for  service  one 
car  at  a time.” 

The  Wabash  is  in  the  market  for  8 
coaches,  9 chair  cars,  2 buffet  chair 
cars,  2 cafe  chair  cars  and  4 dining 
cars — all  of  which  is  calculated  to  vest 
Master  Painter  H.  Zimmerman’s  de- 
partment with  an  access  of  inspection 
duties. 

After  a shutdown  of  more  than  a 
month,  the  shops  of  the  Big  Four  were 
opened  about  April  1,  under  contract 
by  the  Railway  Service  and  Supply 
Corporation.  We  understand  that  vet- 
eran Master  Painter  Charles  E.  Becker, 
for  many  years  in  charge  of  Big  Four 
equipment,  is  administrator  of  paint- 
ing affairs  with  the  new  regime. 


Master  Painter  John  Hartley,  of  the 
Topeka  shops  of  the  Santa  Fe,  was  for- 
merly employed  at  the  Delano,  Pa., 
shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  “old 
boys”  remember  John  as  a clever 
brush  hand,  good  striper,  and  a sharp 
observer  of  the  latest  trade  develop- 
ments. And  these  are  the  qualities 
that  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  paint- 
ing department  of  one  of  the  great 
railway  systems. 

Life  and  accident  insurance  at  low 
rates  has  recently  been  offered  em- 
ployees of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
The  latter  has  arranged  with  the  Trav- 
elers Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
to  handle  the  insurance,  and  the  group 
policy  totals  about  $50,000,000,  declared 
to  be  the  largest  policy  of  its  kind  ever 
written. 

More  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  Le- 
high’s 20,000  employees  have  enrolled, 
which  insures  the  plan’s  success.  No 
medical  examinations  are  required. 
Premiums  are  80  and  90  cents  and  $1 
a month,  depending  upon  occupation. 
In  the  car  and  locomotive  painting  de- 
partments the  enrollment  was  100  per 
cent.  In  these  departments  the  pre- 
mium for  both  $1,000  of  accident  and 
$1,000  of  life  insurance  is  90  cents  a 
month. 

Up  to  April  20,  34,291  freight  cars  and 
843  passenger  cars  have  been  ordered 
this  year.  Of  freight  cars  the  New 
York  Central  has  ordered  16,000; 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
7,300;  the  Union  Pacific,  4,500;  and 
many  other  roads,  3,000  and  4,000  each. 
During  1921  only  246  passenger  cars 
were  ordered  in  the  United  States,  or 
less  than  one-third  the  number  already 
ordered  this  year.  It  looks  like  a busy 
1922  for  master  car  and  locomotive 
painters. 

At  Orbisonia,  Pa.,  as  master  painter 
of  the  East  Broad  Top  Railroad,  Frank 
Madden  is  painting  and  finishing  roll- 
ing stock  with  the  precision  of  an  over- 
seas major. 

On  the  morning  of  April  16  fire  dam- 
aged the  Pennsylvania’s  Meadows 
shops  at  Kearny,  N.  J.,  to  the  extent 
of  $175,000.  The  erecting,  tin,  cabi- 
net and  paint  shops  were  a total  loss. 
A large  force  of  painters  were  thrown 
out  of  work. 

On  April  17  shops  at  Avis,  Pa.,  Col- 
linwood,  O.,  and  West  Albany,  N.  Y., 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  idle 
for  six  weeks,  were  reopened  with 
about  775  men  at  piece  work  rates.  It 
is  reported  that  the  rates  of  pay  will 
average  about  25  per  cent  higher  than 
those  prevailing  in  1917.  At  the  West 
Albany  shops,  Master  Painter  D.  C. 
Sherwood  is  getting  his  men  into  their 
stride. 

On  April  14,  Master  Painter  D.  A. 
Little,  at  the  Altoona,  Pa.,  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  started  on  his  fiftieth 
year  as  an  employee  of  that  corpora- 
tion. Although  “D.  A.”  has  reached 
the  dignity  of  a veteran,  he  is  march- 
ing gaily  along  his  second  half  century 
of  service. 


The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  is  in  the 
market  for  30  all-steel  coaches,  8 com- 
bination all-steel  passenger  and  bag- 
gage cars,  25  all-steel  baggage  and 
postal  cars  and  5 dining  cars.  This 
promises  much  inspection  duties  for 
Master  Painter  C.  B.  Harwood’s  de- 
partment. 

The  C.,  B.  and  Q.  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  increasing  its  shop  facili- 
ties at  Denver,  to  cost  $2,000,000.  This 
includes  enlargement  of  the  painting 
quarters,  with  up-to-date  conveniences. 

Following  the  convention,  next  Sep- 
tember, of  the  Equipment  Painters  Di- 
vision, to  be  held  at  the  Hollenden 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Scottish  Rite  Masons  meet  in  the 
same  hotel,  Sept.  17-22.  President 
Harding  is  expected  to  be  present  upon 
that  occasion,  and  has  reserved  a suite 
at  the  Hollenden.  Some  of  the  master 
painters  will  probably  remain  over  in 
Cleveland  to  enjoy  the  event. 


Canadian  Pacific  Erects  Tablet 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
building  at  Forty-fourth  Street  and 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  has  just 
been  placed  a bronze  tablet  commemo- 
rating the  employees  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  war.  The  tablet  reads: 
“This  tablet  commemorates  those 
in  the  service  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  Co.  who  at  the  call 
of  king  and  country  left  all  that 
was  dear  to  them,  endured  hard- 
ship, faced  danger  and  finally 
passed  out  of  sight  of  men  by  the 
paths  of  duty  and  self  sacrifice, 
giving  up  their  own  lives  that 
others  might  live  in  freedom.  Let 
those  who  come  after  see  to  it  that 
their  names  are  not  forgotten.” 

In  all  11,062  Canadian  Pacific  men 
served  in  the  World  War,  and  of  this 
number  1,100  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice and  2,088  were  wounded.  Included 
were  many  men  from  the  departments 
of  Master  Painters  John  R.  Ayers  of 
the  Montreal  shops  and  A.  Gamble  of 
the  Winnipeg  shops. 


April  “Breinig  Brushfulls” 

April  Breinig  Brushfulls  has  a story 
and  picture  of  the  first  Breinig  dis- 
tributor, the  firm  of  E.  F.  Hooper  & 
Co.  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  It  is  said  that 
Hooper  does  not  only  a sizable  whole- 
sale business,  but  that  the  retail  busi- 
ness is  the  largest  of  any  similar  store 
in  the  United  States  south  of  Newark. 

Thompson  Yards,  Inc.,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, who  have  recently  opened  two  re- 
tail paint  stores  in  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  are  also  featured.  Other  articles 
concern  W.  E.  Pheris,  Western  sales 
manager  of  Breinig’s,  the  manufacture 
of  Breinig’s  prepared  paint,  and  illus- 
trations of  the  grinding  department. 


NOT  A GAMBLER,  TOO 
Master — I bet  you’ve  been  at  my 
whisky,  James! 

Butler — Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I never 
bet. 


Mahe  1922  the  Greates: 


a*  the  first  step  toward 


pFhint  and  Varnish  year 

'’doubling  the  industry  by  1916 
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25,000  Journeymen  Short — Push  the  Text  Book! 

General  Secretary  A.  H.  McGHAN 

THE  1910  U.  S.  CENSUS  recorded  273,441  journeymen  painters 
throughout  the  United  States,  under  the  classification  “Painters, 
Glaziers  and  Varnishers  (Buildihg).”  The  1920  National  Census, 
which  has  not  yet  been  published,  gives  us  248,497  under  the  same 
classification.  The  difference  is  24,914  men  less  that  claim  painting  as 
their  occupation. 

Of  course,  the  war  caused  many  men  to  change  occupations.  I do  not 
believe  it  will  do  us  much  good  to  analyze  the  cause.  The  Federal  Cen- 
sus, taken  every  ten  years,  is  the  most  authoritative  count  we  have — in 
fact,  the  only  one — and  we  can  only  abide  the  results.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  short  in  273,441  is  nearly  10  per  cent.  That  is  a very  serious 
shortage,  especially  at  this  time,  when  the  great  campaigns  of  advertising 
are  undoubtedly  creating  more  business. 

I think  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  is  more 
advertising  being  done  today  by  the  painting  industry — both  individually 
by  firms  and  collectively  by  the  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  and  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaigns — than  ever  before.  And  as  we  are  faced  with  the  short- 
age of  men,  the  only  relief,  which  must  be  apparent  to  any  employer,  is 
through  activity  by  the  Associations,  both  Local  and  International,  in 
creating  workmen. 

The  International  Association  is  now  filling  its  proper  duty  by  compiling 
a complete  Text  Book,  which  will  be  ready  early  this  Fall.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  every  State  Association  holding  conventions  the  coming 
Summer  note  this  shortage  of  workmen  and  prepare  to  circulate  the  Text 
Book  and  see  that  classes  are  opened  wherever  possible  where  painting 
can  be  taught.  The  necessity  is  most  urgent! 


Spring  Paint  Prosperity 

r'URTHER  replies  received  since  our 
A May  issue  to  the  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  The  Painters  Magazine  to 
the  secretaries  of  local  master  paint- 
ers associations  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  confirm  the  con- 
clusions that  were  drawn  in  last 
month’s  leading  article. 

Stated  briefly,  these  conclusions  in- 
dicate that  with  minor  exceptions — 
though  these  exceptions  include  a few 
of  the  large  cities — business  has  been 
lively  everywhere  this  spring  for  the 
painter  and  decorator;  that  prospects 
are  bright,  and  much  better  than  they 
have  been;  that  the  bulk  of  the  bus- 
iness is  old  work,  though  new  work 
has  increased  proportionately. 

Painters’  wages  have  either  re- 
mained stationary  or  show  a decrease 
varying  from  5 to  25  per  cent.  There 
will  be  no  changes  in  wage  scales  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Contracting  painters  express  them- 
selves as  generally  favorable  toward 
the  national  paint  campaigns  of  Save 
the  Surface  and  Paint  Up,  Clean  Up. 
Many  of  them  believe  that  these  cam- 
paigns have  meant  more  business  for 
the  master  painter.  Some  think  it  is 
too  early  to  express  a definite  opinion. 

There  has  been  a marked  and  encour- 
aging increase  in  local  advertising  by 
painters  in  business,  in  recent  years, 
and  more  such  advertising  was  done 
this  spring  than  ever  before.  Group  ad- 
vertising in  dozens  of  cities,  large  and 
small,  has  been  a significant  part  of 
the  increase. 

The  above  conclusions  are  based  on 
65  replies  sent  in  from  all  sections — 
from  Canada  and  Northern  New  York 
to  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  from 
Massachusetts  to  California.  Since  our 
last  issue,  answers  were  received  from 
Winnipeg,  Can.;  Lowell  and  Somer- 
ville, Mass.;  Rochester  and  Water- 
town,  N.  Y. ; Houston,  Texas;  Warren 
and  Elyria,  O.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
Andalusia,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mil- 
waukee and  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Fresno 
and  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Paint  Man  Honored  by  Pope 

P.  J.  Callahan,  president  of  the 
Louisville  Varnish  Co.,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  Kentuckian 
to  receive  the  Papal  Order  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  and  the  first  American 
on  whom  the  honor  has  been  conferred 
by  Pope  Pius  XI. 


Through  a compromise  agreement 
the  painters  strike  in  St.  Catharines, 
Ont„  has  been  adjusted,  the  strikers 
accepting  a wage  reduction  of  five 
cents  an  hour  instead  of  the  ten-cent 
cut  proposed  by  employers.  As  a re- 
sult the  rate  in  force  there  now  is  65 
cents  per  hour. 


Don’t  be  known  as  a “cheap  man.” 
Rather  strive  for  the  reputation  of 
giving  good  value  for  a fair  price. 


Don’ts  for  Master  Painters 

John  Dewar 

Don’t  forget  that  the  exercising  of 
brains  is  more  important  to  success 
than  money  and  influence. 

Don’t  forget  that  knowledge,  diligence 
and  thrift  maketh  rich,  also  that 
the  possession  of  much  money  with- 
out integrity  is  a poor  asset. 

Don’t  be  discouraged.  A defeat  does 
not  necessarily  mean  failure;  it  may 
be  the  trying  of  you  out  in  the  cru- 
cible. 

Don’t  forget  the  intelligent  plodder, 
notwithstanding  many  obstacles, 
finally  reaches  his  destination. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  real  proof  or 
worth  of  a job  is  not  at  its  comple- 
tion, but  by  the  test  of  time. 

Don’t  in  these  days  of  quick  delivery, 
permit  yourself  to  be  overstocked 
with  materials,  thereby  tying  up 

• capital  that  might  otherwise  be  used 
actively  in  producing  quick  returns. 

Don’t  forget  that  you  are  often  gauged 
by  the  character  and  appearance  of 
your  environments  and  associates. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  wise  business 
man  strives  to  keep  the  cost  of  doing 
business  as  low  as  possible,  consist- 
ent with  a progressive  business. 

Don’t  forget  that  good  results  cannot 
be  secured  by  the  use  of  inferior  ma- 
terials. 

Don’t  forget  that  in  the  purchasing  of 
poor  materials  you  never  get  better 
than  you  pay  for,  and  frequently 
less. 


“Best  Trade  Paper  Connected 
with  the  Paint  Industry.” 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: 

I want  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  I consider  The  Painters 
Magazine  the  best  trade  paper  con- 
nected with  this  industry  which  comes 
to  my  desk.  I look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing the  Magazine,  as  I have  always 
found  it  most  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive, and  will  certainly  have  it  with  me 
as  long  as  I am  associated  with  the 
painting  business. 

Your  April  number  is  particularly 
interesting,  chockfull  of  good  things, 
and  I firmly  believe  every  painter  in 
the  country  should  subscribe  to  The 
Painters  Magazine.  The  numbers  con- 
taining convention  proceedings  are  in- 
valuable to  the  trade. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success. 

D.  J.  DONOVAN. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  12. 

Donnelly  Anti-Trust  Act 
Constitutional 

The  Masters  Painters  Association  of 
Buffalo  is  once  more  confronted  by  the 
specter  of  grand  jury  action  on  charges 
growing  out  of  the  Lockwood  commit- 
tee investigation,  that  it  is  a price-fix- 
ing organization.  The  Appellate  Di- 
vision sitting  in  Rochester,  by  a 
unanimous  decision,  reversed  the  low- 
er court’s  ruling  that  the  Donnelly 
Anti-Trust  Act  is  unconstitutional. 
This  means  that  the  cases  may  be  re- 
opened, and  that  indictments  may  be 
found  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  jurors 
the  evidence  warrants. 


Make  1922  die  Greatest  Bunt  and  Varnish  year 

03  the  first  step  toward  ^doubling  the  industry  by  1916 
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Retail  Paint  and  Wallpaper 

II.— NEWSPAPER  DISPLAYS 


Advertising 


Conducted  by  ELMER  BEYNON 


Insures  a good  job  of  painting 
because  it  is  a first  class  paint. 
Costs  a little  more,  of  course,  but 
lasts  longer  and  gives  satisfaction. 

Come  in  and  get  an  Ajax  Souvenir 
Paint  Calendar.  It’s  free. 


SMITH 


PAINT  MAN 


l h 


A 4:  • 


Exhibit  No.  1 


'V\.7HILE  good  typography  serves 
” * nicely,  yet  in  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, where  it  is  necessary  to  at- 
tract attention  quickly,  it  is  advisable 
to  include  something  additional  in  the 
advertisement  which  will  make  it  more 
attractive  than  is  generally  possible  by 
using  plain  type  only. 

The  following  remarks  therefore 
pertain  to  the  employment  of  special 
features  in  addition  to  regular  type 
printing,  under  the  subject 

Hoiv  to  Individualize  Your  Ad 
Review  your  own  advertisements, 
or  those  of  others,  in  the  newspapers. 
Notice  their  general  appearance,  and 
whether  any  of  them  are  such  that  they 
at  once  attract  your  attention.  Now 
consider  how  you  can  make  your  own 
ad  look  different  from  any  of  the  other 
ads,  on  the  same  principle  that  rooms 


are  made  to  look  different  by  using  va- 
rious styles  of  panels,  wallpaper,  or 
colors  of  paints. 

2.  Advertisement  Borders  or 
Frames. — Require  your  printer  to  use 
some  border  which  is  different  from 
that  in  which  other  ads  are  encased. 
If  you  wish  something  special,  take  a 
photograph  of  your  store  front,  or 
make  a sketch  of  it,  and  have  an  elec- 
trotyper make  an  advertisement  border 
thereof.  Sign  painters  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  devising  a special  border. 

2.  Good  Illustrations.  — These 
brighten  up  an  advertisement,  and  make 
it  attractive  to  readers.  Generally,  the 
illustration  should  have  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  advertised  product,  as  a 
pail  or  can  of  paint  bearing  the  name 
of  the  paint. 

3.  Firm  Name. — A specially  de- 
signed name  plate  may  also  be  made 
into  a printing  plate  to  enable  readers 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


to  quickly  locate  your  advertisement 
from  among  others  in  the  newspaper. 

4.  Good  Display  Headlines. — 
These  stimulate  interest  and  impress 
important  sayings.  Place  in  your  ad- 
vertisement heading  some  wording 
which  bears  directly  upon  the  point  you 
are  advertising — pertaining  to  good  ma- 
terials, up-to-date  facilities,  expert 
workmanship,  reasonable  prices,  special 
store  news.  Say  something  that  is 
timely,  catchy,  convincing. 

The  accompanying  borders  and  ad- 
vertisements are  placed  before  retail 
paint  and  wallpaper  men  by  way  of 
examples  from  which  they  may  glean 
ideas  to  use  for  their  own  benefit. 

Note  that  the  paint  has  a special 
name;  that  unique  or  attractive  bor- 
ders are  used;  that  the  text  matter  is 
written  in  an  informative,  conversa- 
tional way  about  the  paint.  Some  ad- 
vertisers make  their  talks  with  cus- 
tomers the  foundation  for  their  written 


Ajax  Paint 

Extra  Quality 
Any  Color 


Gives  your  home  that 
gratifying  appearance  and 
makes  your  neighbors  ex- 
claim, “We  want  Ajax!” 

Good  reason  why,  too,  be- 
cause it’s  first  class  paint. 

Costs  more,  but  covers 
woodwork  smoothly,  and 
lasts  longer  than  common 
paint. 

Let  me  estimate  your 
paint  needs  with  Ajax.  ’ 

Get  your  name  on  my 
book  now,  so  your  paint 
time  will  be  reasonably 
close. 


SMITH 

THE  PAINT  MAN 


’TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT 
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Ah,  it’s  Ajax — 
That  Reliable 


You’ll  say  so,  too,  when  you 
try  it. 

It  paints  right,  whatever  you’re 
painting. 

Try  Ajax  and  be  satisfied. 

SMITH 

EXPERT  PAINTER 


Exhibit  No.  3 

advertisements  to  all  the  townspeople. 

Of  course,  ideas  advanced  in  this 
article  may  be  used  in  other  ways  to 
advertise  the  paint  shop  or  wallpaper 
store. 

(Copyright,  June,  1922,  by  Elmer 
Beynon ) 


Successful  Ads  in  Windsor,  Ont. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
William  Laesser  and  T.  W.  Brooke,  the 
Master  Painters  Association  of  Wind- 
sor, Canada,  conducted  a Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign  in  the  local  newspaper 
during  April  that  attracted  much  at- 
tention. The  Save  the  Surface  ads, 
four  columns  wide,  were  run,  and  car- 
ried the  names  and  addresses  of  fifteen 
contributors. 

Mr.  Laesser,  who  is  a past  president 
of  the  Canadian  association,  has  been 
in  the  paint  contracting  business  at 
Windsor  for  forty-two  years.  Mr. 
Brooke  has  resided  in  that  city  forty 
years. 


Wage  Trouble  in  Buffalo 

Civic  solons  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have 
not  outgrown  the  war-time  habit  of 
free  spending,  as  evidenced  in  their 
decision  that  painters  on  city  work 
shall  continue  to  receive  $7  a day. 
This  is  a dollar  higher  than  the  scale 
prevailing  among  local  contractors. 
Protests  of  the  Master  Painters  Asso- 
ciation that  continuance  of  the  higher 
scale  would  have  the  effect  of  taking 
men  from  their  employ,  and  boost  the 
cost  of  painting,  proved  of  no  avail. 

On  top  of  this,  members  of  the  Paint- 
ers’ Union  who  have  been  working  for 
$6  a day  are  taking  steps  to  recover 
nearly  $3,000  in  back  wages  which 
they  claim  is  due  them.  The  report 
of  the  State  Industrial  Department, 
published  last  October,  which  fixed  the 
rate  at  87%  cents  an  hour,  was  the 
basis  for  the  city’s  decision. 


A Word  to  the  Master  Painter  on  Advertising 

General  Secretary  A.  H.  McGHAN 

WAS  IT  NOT  Davy  Crockett  who  said:  “First  be  sure  you’re 
right,  then  go  ahead”?  Let  us  figure  this  advertising  subject  out 
logically  and  from  its  source.  The  writer  has  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  offices  of  the  two  great  National  Campaigns  in  the  Paint- 
ing Industry  since  their  start. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  Allen  W.  Clark  of  St.  Louis  made 
a master  stroke  in  advertising  when  he  put  the  slogan  “Clean  Up,  Paint 
Up”  over  the  country.  It  has  become  a household  word — columns  of 
comment  everywhere.  It  created  a great  civic  movement,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  to  say  that  it  has  not  greatly  increased  the  use  of  paints. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg  of  Philadelphia  laid  out  the  lines  for  as  great  a cam- 
paign under  the  slogan  “Save  the  Surface  and  You  Save  All.”  I have 
seen  it  grow.  I knew  the  Master  Painters  belonged  there,  and  I was  in 
at  the  beginning.  To  date,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  straight  paid  for  advertising  of  the  highest  class.  Perfectly 
impartial  and  impersonal — of  just  as  much  benefit  to  the  Master  Painters 
as  to  the  Manufacturers.  Can  any  one  question  the  benefit  to  the  trade? 

With  these  two  Campaigns  in  full  swing  and  a great  increase  of  adver- 
tising by  manufacturers,  the  use  of  paint  is  being  increased.  Now,  in 
logical  sequence,  it  is  the  duty  of  us  Master  Painters  to  guide  that  volume 
of  trade  to  our  shops.  These  Campaigns  sow  the  seeds — it  remains  for  us 
to  gather  the  harvest. 

The  public  announcement  of  neither  of  these  campaigns  offers  anything 
for  sale,  but  we  have  that  which  the  manufacturers  do  not  have— Expert 
Service.  It  remains  for  us  to  sell  that.  Others  have  made  our  market. 
How  shortsighted  we  will  be  if  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  it! 


A Card  of  Thanks 

Through  the  columns  of  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine,  William  E.  Wall  de- 
sires to  thank  the  many  friends  who 
sent  him  letters  of  congratulation  on 
his  recent  fiftieth  anniversary  in  bus- 
iness. 


The  conditioning,  finishing  and  pro- 
tection of  wood,  including  the  applica- 
tion of  protective  coatings  for  prolong- 
ing the  life  of  wooden  structures  and 
articles  fabricated  of  wood,  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  experiment  and  in- 
vestigation at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  according 
to  plans  laid  out  last  month. 


Converting  a Basement  into  Wallpaper  Stock  Room 


THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  shows  the  basement  of  the  Noland  Art  Store, 
Anderson,  Ind.,  converted  into  a stock  room  for  wallpaper.  Mr.  Noland 
bought  out  a bankrupt  stock  eighteen  years  ago  for  $375,  and  today  has  a bus- 
iness bringing  him  $25,000  a year. 


Mate  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  doubling  the  industry  by  1976 
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Wage  Scales  and  Other  Working  Conditions  in  the  Painting  and 
Decorating  Trade  in  the  Chief  Cities,  May  1,  1922 

Compiled  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 


Wages  Union 

per  Hours  Agree-  Over- 

LOCATION.  . Hour.  Worked,  ment.  time. 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak... 

Aberdeen,  Wash.  . . . 

Akron,  Ohio 

Alameda  Co.,  Cal... 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.. 

Altoona,  Pa 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.. 

Aurora,  111 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bangor,  Me 

Barre  Vt 

Belleville,  111 

Beloit,  Wis 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Birmingham,  Ala..  . . 

Bronx,  N.  Y.  City.. 

Brookiyn,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Burlingame,  Cal. . . . 

Burlington,  Iowa  . . 

Cambridge,  Mass.  . . 

Camden,  N.  J 

Champaign,  111 

Cheyenne.  Wyo 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . . 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  . 

Cleveland.  Ohio  .... 

Clinton,  Iowa  

Colo.  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbus,  Ohio  .... 

Davenport,  Iowa  . . . 

Dayton,  Ohio  

Decatur,  111 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines.  Iowa  . . 

Dorchester  Mass.  . . 

Dubuque,  Iowa  .... 

Duluth,  Minn 

East  Orange,  N.  J. . . 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Elyria,  Ohio  

Englewood,  N.  J.  . . . 

Enid,  Okla 

Escanaba,  Mich.  . . . 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. .. 

Fall  River,  Mass. . . . 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Flint.  Mich 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis..  . 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  . . 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 

Fresno,  Cal 

Galt,  Canada  

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

Greenwich,  Conn.  . . 

Hamilton,  Canada  . . 

Harrisburg.  Pa.  . . 

Hartford.  Conn.  . . . 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark..  . . 

Houston,  Tex 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass... 

Indianapolis,  Ind.... 

Jackson.  Mich 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. .. 

Joliet,  111 

Keokuk.  Iowa  

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lawrence,  Mass.  . . . 

Lexington,  Ky 

Little  Rock,  Ark.... 

London,  Ontario.... 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.... 

Lowell,  Mass 

Madison,  Wis 

Manchester,  N.  H... 


Wages 

Union 

per 

Hours 

Agree- 

Over- 

LOCATION. 

Hour.  Worked. 

ment. 

time. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

• 87% 

44 

Yes 

1% 

Meriden,  Conn 

.50  to  .80 

44 

No 

Strait 

Middletown,  N.  Y... 

.75 

44 

Yes 

iy2 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  . 

.70  to  .80 

44 

No 

1%  & Str. 

Morristown  N.  J... 

.95 

44 

Yes 

1% 

McKeesport,  Pa 

1.00 

44 

Yes 

1% 

Nashville,  Tenn.  . . . 

.621/2  to  .75 

44 

No 

1% 

Newark,  N.  J 

1.00 

44 

No 

1% 

N.  Brunswick,  N.  J. . 

• 87 1/2 

44 

Yes 

1% 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 

.80 

44 

No 

Strait 

New  London,  Conn.. 

.60  to  .75 

44 

No 

Double 

New  Orleans,  La.... 

.75  to  .85 

44 

No 

1% 

Newton  LTpper  Falls, 

Mass 

.90 

40 

No 

Double 

New  York,  N.  Y..  . . 

1.12% 

40 

No 

Double 

Niagara  Falls  N.  Y. 

.90 

44 

Yes 

1% 

N.  Hudson,  N.  J 

.841/2  to  1.12% 

50 

Y.  & N.  Double 

Norwich,  Conn 

• 72% 

44 

No 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

.65  to  .70 

48 

No 

Pasadena,  Cal 

.85  to  1.00 

44 

No 

1% 

Passaic,  N.  J 

1.00 

40 

Yes 

Double 

Paterson,  N.  J 

1.00 

44 

No 

Strait 

♦Peoria,  111 

.87% 

44 

No 

1 V2 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . . 

.80 

44 

No 

1 1/2 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

.62%  to  .75 

48 

No 

1 % 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

1.00 

44 

Yes 

1 % 

Plainfield,  N.  J 

1.00 

44 

No 

1 V2 

Portland,  Ore 

.90 

44 

No 

1 % 

Pueblo,  Colo 

.62%  to  .93% 

44 

No 

Strait 

Quincy  Mass 

.75 

44 

No 

Racine,  Wis 

.85 

44 

Yes 

1% 

Reading,  Pa 

.70  to  .75 

44 

No 

1 1/2 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

.85 

44 

-48 

No 

i% 

Rockford,  111 

.70  to  .80 

44 

No 

1% 

Rock  Island,  111 

T ’ .87% 

44 

Yes 

1% 

Saginaw,  Mich 

.50  to  .75 

44 

No 

Strait 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

.65  to  90 

48 

No 

1 Y/z 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . 

1.00 

44 

No 

1% 

San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

1.00 

44 

No 

1% 

Scranton,  Pa 

■ 87% 

44 

Yes 

1% 

Seattle,  Wash 

.85 

45 

No 

1% 

Sedalia  Mo 

.75 

44 

Yes 

1% 

Sheboygan,  Wis.  . . . 

.80 

44 

Yes 

1% 

Sioux  City,  Iowa... 

.80 

44 

Yes 

1% 

Somerville,  Mass.  . . 

.75  to  .90 

44 

No 

1% 

Springfield,  111 

.90  to  1.00 

44 

No 

1 % & Str. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

1.00 

44 

Yes 

1% 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

.75 

48 

No 

1% 

Tacoma,  Wash 

.80  to  .90 

40 

-44 

No 

Double 

Toronto,  Canada  . . . 

.65 

44 

No 

Strait 

Trenton,  N.  J 

.93% 

44 

Yes 

1% 

♦Utica,  N.  Y 

Warren,  Ohio  

.70 

44 

Yes 

Washington,  D.  C. . . 

1.00 

44 

Yes 

Double 

Waterbury.  Conn.  . . 

.80 

44 

No 

1Y2  & Dbl. 

Waterloo,  Iowa  .... 

.60  to  .80 

48 

No 

1% 

Watertown,  N.  Y. . . . 

.67 

44 

Yes 

1% 

Wausau.  Wis 

.65  to  .75 

48 

No 

1% 

Webb  City,  Mo 

.60 

44 

No 

1% 

Weehawken,  N.  J... 

1.12% 

40 

Yes 

Double 

West  Orange,  N.  J.  . 

1.00 

44 

Yes 

1% 

Wilmington,  N.  C... 

.50  to  .72 

50 

No 

Strait 

Windsor.  Ontario  . . 

.75 

44 

No 

1% 

♦Winnipeg,  Man.  . . . 

.70 

44 

No 

1% 

York,  Pa 

.60  to  .65 

44 

No 

1% 

*On  strike. 

Returns  From  the  148  Points  Tabulated  Shotv : 

3 on  strike. 

49  have  agreements  with  unions. 

(In  1921,  of  166  returns  there  were  44  agreements  with 
unions.) 

99  have  no  agreements. 

9 return  40  hours  for  the  week’s  work. 

112  return  44  hours  for  the  week’s  work. 

1 returns  45  hours  for  the  week’s  work. 

25  return  48  hours  for  the  week's  work. 

5 return  50  hours  for  the  week’s  work. 

1 returns  53  hours  for  the  week’s  work. 

1 returns  54  hours  for  the  week’s  work. 

108  pay  time  and  a half  for  overtime. 

20  pay  double  time  for  overtime. 

15  pay  straight  time  for  overtime. 


.60  to  .70 

53 

No 

1% 

.90 

44 

No 

1% 

.70  to  .75 

50 

No 

1% 

1.00 

44 

No 

1% 

1.00 

44 

No 

1% 

.60  to  .65 

54 

No 

Strait 

1.00 

48 

Yes 

1% 

.50  to  .85 

44 

No 

1% 

.80  to  1.00 

44 

No 

Double 

1.00 

44 

Yes 

1% 

.50  to  .75 

44-48 

No 

1% 

.56  to  .62% 

44 

No 

1% 

.75 

48 

Yes 

1% 

.90 

44 

No 

1% 

.60  to  .70 

50 

No 

Strait 

1.00 

44 

No 

1% 

.50  to  .75 

44 

No 

1% 

.75  to  1.00 

44 

No 

Differs 

1.25 

40 

Yes 

Double 

.75 

48 

No 

1% 

1.00 

44 

No 

1% 

.80 

44 

No 

Double 

.65  to  .90 

44 

No 

1% 

.75  to  .80 

44 

No 

Double 

.85 

44 

Yes 

1% 

.93% 

44 

Yes 

1% 

.95 

44 

No 

1% 

1.10 

44 

Yes 

Double 

.87% 

44 

Yes 

1% 

.75 

48 

No 

1% 

1.00 

44 

Yes 

1% 

.65  to  .75 

48 

Yes 

1% 

.90 

44 

Pend’g  1% 

.65  to  .75 

44 

No 

1% 

.87% 

44 

Yes 

Double 

.85 

44 

Yes 

Double 

.80 

44 

Yes 

1% 

.75  to  1.00 

44 

No 

1%  & Str. 

.60  to  .85 

44-48 

No 

1%  & Str. 

.75  to  .90 

44 

No 

1% 

.75  to  1.00 

44 

Yes 

1% 

.70  to  .80 

44-48 

No 

Strait 

1.00 

44 

Yes 

1% 

1.00 

44 

Yes 

1% 

.75 

44 

Yes 

1% 

1.00 

40 

Yes 

Double 

.90 

48 

Yes 

1% 

.90 

44 

No 

1% 

.90 

48 

No 

1% 

.75 

44 

No 

1 % & D. 

.75  to  .85 

48 

No 

1% 

.50  to  .60 

49 

No 

Strait 

.75 

50 

Yes 

1% 

.80 

48 

No 

Strait 

.80  to  .90 

44 

No 

1% 

1.06% 

44 

No 

Double 

.55 

44 

No 

Strait 

1.00 

44 

No 

Double 

.65  to  .75 

44-48 

No 

1% 

.75 

48 

No 

1.00 

44 

Yes 

Double 

.62%  to  .67  % 

44 

No 

1% 

.70 

44 

No 

1% 

.70  to  .90 

44 

No 

1% 

.90 

44 

No 

1% 

.90  to  1.10 

40-44 

No 

1% 

.90 

44 

No 

1% 

1 00 

44 

No 

Double 

.75 

48 

Yes 

1% 

.75  to  .90 

44 

No 

1% 

.90 

44 

Yes 

1% 

.55  to  .65 

48 

No 

1% 

.75 

44 

Yes 

1% 

1.00 

40 

Yes 

1% 

.70  to  .75 

48 

No 

1% 

.75 

44 

Yes 

1% 

.45  to  .65 

44 

No 

1% 

.85 

44 

No 

1% 

.65  to  .75 

44 

No 

1% 

.80  to  .90 

44 

No 

1% 

.50  to  .60 

44 

No 

87%  to  1.00 

48 

No 

1% 

.85 

44 

No 

1% 

.90 

44 

Yes 

Double 

62%  to  .70 

44 

No 

1% 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 
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Wallpaper  Sales  Helps  and  Display  Sug- 
gestions That  Bring  More  Customers 

CHARLES  A.  GODDARD 


T'HE  Hollywood  Wallpaper  Store,  in 
the  Los  Angeles  suburb  of  Holly- 
wood, has  a pleasant  place  for  its  pa- 
trons to  sit  while  they  are  selecting 
wallpaper. 

At  one  side  of  the  salesroom,  be- 
tween the  windows  and  the  office,  there 
are  partitioned  off  a couple  of  little 
booths.  This  is  done  by  neat  panels 
topped  with  drapes. 

When  the  customer  walks  into  one 
of  the  booths  she  has  about  her,  not 
a store-like  atmosphere,  but  an  at- 
mosphere somewhat  like  that  of  a home. 
Around  the  room  runs  a molding  with 
a deep  trough.  Below  this  is  a plain 
paper,  and  above  it  an  ornate  paper. 
Against  the  ornate  paper  are  shown  a 
series  of  beautiful  pictures.  The  room 
is  well  lighted;  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  appreciate  that  wallpaper  in  the 
home  is  seen  more  often  than  not  by 
electric  light. 

When  a pattern  is  to  be  shown,  the 
roll  is  laid  in  the  trough  of  the  mold- 
ing, and  the  end  drawn  down.  Thus 
the  customer-to-be  sees  the  paper 
against  the  wall,  and  gets  about  the 


same  impression  as  if  it  were  actually 
on  the  wall.  It  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory to  her  than  if  merely  shown  on 
a table. 

In  this  room  are  a table  and  chairs. 
It  is  equally  useful  as  a place  in  which 
to  sell  framed  pictures,  and  is  so  used 
by  the  store.  A picture  hung  against 
the  wall-papered  wall  looks  far  more 
desirable  than  one  held  over  a show- 
case. It  pays  for  itself  not  only  in 
making  sales  more  quickly,  but  in 
making  sales  of  better  patterns. 

Display  Suggestions 

In  San  Diego  there  is  a shop  that 
makes  a display  window  of  the  entire 
store  interior.  At  night,  just  as  the 
store  is  locked,  the  sales  people  bring 
out  the  most  showy  patterns,  and  ar- 
range them  about  the  front  of  the 
room,  so  that  from  the  door  they  are 
easily  seen.  A strong  light  is  turned 
on,  which  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  display.  This  brings  to  the  front 
door  many  people  to  take  a look  at  the 
showings. 

A plan  that  another  store  has 
evolved  to  help  its  customers  is  a glass- 
fronted  bulletin  board  that  hangs  from 


the  corner  of  the  store.  The  back  of 
the  board,  behind  the  glass-fronted 
door  that  locks,  is  composition  board 
covered  with  green  felt.  The  dealer’s 
name  and  advertisement  are  lettered 
on  the  frame  of  the  door  in  gilt.  Tacked 
to  the  background  of  the  board  there  is 
usually  a folder  on  paints,  kalsomine 
or  other  supplies  needed  by  the  house- 
holder. 

Painters,  paper  hangers  and  odd-job 
men  are  invited  to  tack  their  business 
cards  to  the  bulletin.  The  customer 
seeking  a workman  for  a certain  job 
can  get  hold  of  the  right  party  by 
copying  the  names  from  the  business 
cards  on  the  board.  It  pleases  b©th 
craftsmen  and  householders. 

IV ays  to  Cooperate 

Next  door  to  another  shop  is  a large 
furniture  store.  The  wallpaper  and 
paint  man  and  the  furniture  people 
work  together  to  the  advantage  of 
each.  One  method  is  the  cooperation 
between  the  furniture  store  window 
man  and  the  wallpaper  dealer.  From 
time  to  time  the  latter  will  receive 
some  novel  and  showy  patterns  in 
high  grade  papers.  These  he  will  pass 
over  to  the  furniture  man,  who  uses 
them  to  cover  his  window  display 
backgrounds.  It  improves  his  sets  by 
presenting  rich  or  showy  interior  ap- 
pearances, and  the  wallpaper  man  prof- 
its by  a card  which  the  furniture  man 
is  glad  to  post,  referring  to  the  wall- 
paper man  in  connection  with  the  pat- 
tern shown. 


A Pleasant  Place  for  Patrons  to  Sit  While  They  Are  Selecting  Wallpaper 


Mate  1922  the  Greatest  Runt  and  \hmish  year 

the  first  step  toward  A? doubling  the  industry  by  1976 
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Accurate  Record  of  Smokestack  Painting  Job 


tttE  OFTEN  read  about  a certain 
’ ' painting  job  having  cost  so  much, 
and  that  such  and  such  materials  were 
used;  but  accurate  data  are  usually 
lacking,  although  a detailed  record  of 
labor  and  material  employed  would  be 
interesting  and  helpful  to  others. 

The  painting  of  large  steel  smoke- 
stacks is  not  a job  of  every-day  oc- 
currence, nor  is  it  a parlor  job;  but 
it  may  be  performed  with  ordinary 
appliances,  and  even  with  rough  and 
ready  labor  where  skilled  scaffold 
hands  are  not  available.  The  main  es- 
sential is  to  have  some  one  with  skill 
to  direct  the  operations. 

In  this  article  are  presented  details 
and  pictures  of  a large  sized  smoke- 
stack job  that  was  recently  completed 
successfully.  The  job  included  two 
groups  of  four  stacks  each,  numbered 
90  and  95  for  identification. 

Specifications 

The  specifications  for  the  stacks 
called  for  the  proper  scraping  off  of 
all  rust  and  other  substances,  and  the 
cleaning  of  all  surfaces  with  whisk 
brooms.  The  hoods  containing  the 
walkways,  at  the  top  of  the  stacks, 
were  to  receive  one  coat  of  red  lead; 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  stacks,  where 
found  necessary,  to  be  touched  up  with 
the  same  paint. 

After  this  preliminary  work  was 
completed,  the  stacks  were  painted 
with  two  coats  of  black  paint  above 
the  roof  line,  and  one  coat  of  the  same 
paint  from  roof  to  flues.  No  touching 
up  with  red  lead  was  necessary  below 
the  roof  line,  removing  the  dust  being 
the  only  operation  before  painting. 

The  stacks  were  brick  lined  inside, 
from  top  to  bottom.  Access  to  the  top 
hood  was  by  means  of  a stationary 
rung  ladder. 

Rigging 

Rigging  on  stack  No.  95  was  a little 
more  difficult  than  on  No.  90  because 
of  slanting  roofs.  On  No.  90,  below 
the  roof  line,  mobile  scaffolds  were 
hung  from  the  roof  beams  by  means  of 
ring  clamps.  On  No.  95,  below  the 
roof  lines,  access  to  the  stack  was  from 
stationary  scaffolding  built  from  ex- 
tension ladders  and  planks. 

Above  the  roof  line,  on  No.  90,  rig- 
ging consisted  of  four  25-foot  ordinary 
swing  stages,  with  the  usual  hand  rails 
and  stirrups. 

The  blocks  used  on  all  rigging  were 
standard,  except  that  they  were  pro- 
vided with  shackles  at  top  and  bottom, 
thereby  doing  away  with  the  “mousing” 
of  hooks,  a possible  source  of  danger. 
The  25-foot  scaffolds  were  hoisted  sep- 
arately, and  lashed  together  when  all 
parts  were  aloft. 

Above  the  roof  line  on  No.  95  a six- 
sided  scaffold  was  used.  This  was 
built  with  two  9 by  13  by  2 foot  spruce 
planks,  and  2 by  3 inch  spruce  for 
stanchions,  braces  and  railings.  This 
was  bolted  together  and  taken  apart 
in  two  sections. 

Drop  Cloths,  Rope  and  Tools 

An  unusual  arrangement  was  the 
placing  of  tarpaulins  completely  to 
cover  the  bottom  and  sides  (four  foot 


Above — -At  base 
of  first  right  hand 
stack  may  be  seen 
a sample  of  paint 
applied  for  test- 
ing purposes. 

Alongsid 
Workmen  on  the 
job.  with  wonder- 
ful view  of  city. 

Below — Raising 
the  scaffold. 


Above  — Scaf- 
folding, with  tar- 
paulins, up  among 
the  clouds.  Small 
white  spot  in  low- 
er left  hand  is 
the  foreman. 


Below — Type  of 
respirator  that 
was  used  by  the 
workmen. 
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high)  of  the  scaffold.  Eleven  tarpau- 
lins, 20  by  10  feet,  were  required. 

The  rope  used  on  No.  95  was  one 
inch,  best  manila,  four  strand  with 
heart,  of  which  3,840  feet  were  re- 
quired. For  lashings,  guy  ropes,  etc., 
1,200  feet  of  half-inch,  best  manila, 
three  strand  rope  were  used. 

No.  90  required  2,500  feet  of  three- 
quarter  inch,  three  strand  with  heart, 
and  1,200  feet  of  half-inch,  three 
strand. 

The  falls  were  transferred  from  one 
stack  to  another  by  means  of  block, 
pulley  and  fall,  a rope  being  stretched 
between  each  pair  of  stacks. 

Although  a large  volume  of  smoke 
and  hot  gases  was  emerging  from  the 
stacks  during  the  job,  the  use  of  res- 
pirators, as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  enabled  the  men  to 
continue  work  without  inconvenience 
or  loss  of  time. 

Tools  included  large  sized  sash  tools, 
four-and-a-half-inch  flat  brushes,  whisk 
brooms,  wire  brushes,  scaling  hammers 
and  three-inch  stiff  scrapers. 

Some  of  the  records  were  obtained 
by  making  special  time  and  material 
tests,  of  which  the  workmen  were  not 
aware.  Two  different  gangs  worked 
on  the  two  groups.  The  stacks  are 
painted  every  five  years. 

Record  of  Group  95 

Dimensions 

Height  from  ground  to  top  of  stacks, 
313  feet.  Height  above  roof,  138  feet. 
Height  below  roof,  50  feet.  Circumference, 
5 7 feet.  Total  square  feet,  each  stack, 
10,716,  of  which  7,866  were  above  roof, 
and  2,850  below.  Total  square  feet,  both 
stacks.  42.864.  Circumference  of  hood, 
62  feet ; height,  4 feet.  Width  of  walk- 
way, 2 feet  5 inches.  Grating  bars,  V>  by 
V2  inch. 

Time  Required 

Preparing  material,  delivering  to  job 
and  hoisting  scaffold,  226  hours.  Scrap- 
ing, cleaning,  painting  one  coat  red  lead, 
and  touching  up  each  stack,  124  hours. 
Same  operations,  each  hood,  82  hours. 
Applying  two  coats  of  black  paint  to 
each  stack,  above  roof,  175  hours. 
Applying  two  coats  of  black  pa.nt  to  each 
hood,  72  hours.  Applying  one  coat  black 


paint  to  each  stack,  below  roof,  53  hours. 
Rigging  each  stack  above  roof,  126  hours. 
Hoisting  scaffolding,  fastening  tarpaulins, 
18  hours.  Total  hours,  one  stack,  1,100  ; 
four  stacks,  4,440  hours. 

Material  Used 

Dry  red  lead,  800  lbs.  Ready  mixed 
black  paint,  no  thinners  added,  135  gals. 
Turpentine.  15  gals.  Raw  oil,  36  gals. 
Liquid  dryer,  2 gals.  Minimum  time  al- 
lowed for  drying  between  coats,  two  days. 
Covering  capacity  of  black  paint,  two 
coats  per  gallon,  317  square  feet. 

Record  of  Group  90 

Dimensions 

Height  from  ground  to  top  of  stacks, 
378  feet.  Height  above  roof,  56  feet. 
Height  below  roof,  72  feet.  Circum- 
ference, 72  feet.  Total  square  feet,  each 
stack,  16,416,  of  which  11.232  were  above 
roof,  and  5,184  below.  Total  square  feet, 
both  stacks,  65.644.  Circumference  of 
hood,  78  feet;  height,  4 feet  3 inches. 
Width  of  walkway,  2 feet  5 inches.  Grat- 
ing bars,  Yn  by  y2  inch. 

Time  Required 

Preparing  material,  delivering  to  job 
and  hoisting  scaffold.  400  hours.  Scrap- 
ing, cleaning,  painting  one  coat  red  lead 
and  touching  up  each  stack,  150  hours. 
Same  operations,  each  hood,  122  hours. 
Applying  two  coats  of  black  paint  to  each 
stack,  above  roof,  200  hours.  Applying 
two  coats  of  black  paint  to  each  hood,  84 
hours.  Applying  one  coat  black  paint  to 
each  stack,  below  roof,  100  hours.  Rig- 
ging each  stack  above  roof,  148  hours. 
Hoisting  scaffolding,  fastening  tarpaulins, 
32  hours.  Total  hours,  one  stack,  1,290  ; 
four  stacks,  7,160  hours. 

Material  Used 

Dry  red  lead,  500  lbs.  Ready  mixed 
black  paint,  without  thinners,  275  gals. 
Turpentine,  20  gals.  Raw  oil.  40  gals. 
Liquid  dryer.  3 gals.  Covering  capacity 
of  black  paint,  two  coats,  per  gallon,  231 
feet. 

This  gives  a total  of  12,006  hours 
for  the  entire  job,  in  which  108,488 
square  feet  were  covered,  at  a rate  of 
9 square  feet  per  hour. 


The  Builders  Paint  & Varnish  Co. 
has  been  organized  at  1834  South 
Canal  street,  Chicago,  with  capital 
stock  of  $5,000.  The  firm  will  at  first 
act  as  jobbers  in  painters’  supplies, 
but  expects  later  to  engage  in  a branch 
of  manufacturing. 


Illusions  That  Hold 

Down  Paint  Sales 

Raymond  M.  Foley 

TV /T ANY  and  many  a painting  job  is 
left  undone  because  the  owner  of 
the  property  has  only  a hazy  and  un- 
certain idea  of  what  the  cost  will  be. 
As  a rule,  he  is  under  the  illusion  that 
it  will  be  far  greater  than  it  really  will 
be.  This  is  especially  true  of  small 
jobs,  such  as  the  refinishing  of  a bed 
room,  bath  room  or  kitchen,  or  paint- 
ing of  an  outhouse. 

More  paint  would  be  sold  if  the  paint 
and  oil  dealer  devised  a way  of  giving 
an  exact  idea  of  costs  to  the  prospec- 
tive customer,  other  than  prices  per 
quart  or  gallon.  Unless  the  latter  has 
had  experience  with  painting,  he  is  not 
helped  much  by  gallon  prices;  and  un- 
less he  is  determined  beforehand  to 
have  the  job  done,  he  doesn’t  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  to  find  out. 

In  getting  at  new  business,  the  great- 
est results  can  be  obtained  by  reaching 
the  thousands  of  paint  jobs  that  are 
not  being  planned,  but  should  be 
planned.  These  can  be  put  across  by 
the  “definite  cost”  plan,  shattering  the 
illusions  that  are  keeping  the  business 
back. 

A Michigan  dealer  has  solved  this 
problem  by  making  window  displays 
showing  exact  costs  per  room  for 
painting  with  various  paints,  and  vary- 
ing finishes  and  coats.  Instead  of  a 
price  on  a gallon,  his  window  shows  a 
price  on  a room  or  house  or  barn  of 
certain  stated  sizes. 

The  plan  works  well  because  it  is  a 
definite,  complete  suggestion  that  is 
offered. 


A.  D.  Graves  Recovering  from 
Operation 

A.  D.  Graves,  general  manager, 
Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  is  convalescing 
from  an  operation  for  appendicitis  per- 
formed at  the  Buffalo  General  Hospi- 
tal, Thursday  morning,  May  18.  Mr. 
Graves’  many  friends  in  the  trade  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  while  the  at- 
tack was  sudden  and  severe,  he  is  mak- 
ing good  progress  toward  recovery. 


R.  P.  Rowe  Back  at 
His  Desk 

FOR  the  first  time  since  June 
18,  1921,  R.  P.  Rowe,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Lead 
Co.,  and  manager  of  the  Atlan- 
tic branch,  appeared  at  his  office 
on  Thursday,  May  11,  and  was 
given  a hearty  welcome  by  his 
brother  officials  and  the  entire 
office  force.  Mr.  Rowe  is  con- 
valescing from  a long  period  of 
illness,  and  he  has  taken  an 
apartment  in  the  Heights  section 
of  Brooklyn.  The  good  news  of 
Mr.  Rowe’s  recovery  has  been 
received  with  pleasure  by  his 
host  of  friends  in  the  paint  in- 
dustry. 


Stencil  Design — Japanese  Birds  and  Flotvers 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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Any  Brand  Pure 


A single  100  lb.  Keg 
of  White  Lead 


Master  Painters  who 

wish  to  control  their  Paint  Mixes 
and  to  determine  the  cost  of  each 
mix  are  asked  to  study  these  six 
illustrations. 


3 


Place  two  empty  100  lb.  kegs  nearby  and 
divide  contents  of  full  keg  into  three 
equal  parts. 


Add  to  each  keg  % gal.  Raw  Linseed  Oil 
and  1*4  gals.  Sipe’s  “DUKA  ALBA” 
White  Paste,  making  a total  of 
2 hi  gals,  unmixed  contents. 


4 


5 


Patent  Pending 


Sipe 


s Dura  Alba 

Breaker  adjustable  to 
100  lb.  Lead  Keg 


Lead-  Clamp  the  mixer  on 

any  each  Keg  in  turn  and 

break  up  contents. 
Agitate  for  2 or  3 
minutes  per  keg.  Result  is  a perfect  breaking  up  and  an  even 
distribution  of  both" Lead  and  Dura  Alba  pigment  particles. 


White  Lead 


and  SIPE’S 


The  Durable  Exterior 


White  (Semi)  Paste 

for 

Reinforcing  White  Lead 


Used  with  White  Lead— Half  and  Half. 
Keg  Lead  can  be  broken  up  by  hand,  but 
better  results  follow  by  using  a Mechanical 
Mixer.  Zinc  particles  being  about  fifty  times 
finer  than  lead  particles  are  best  distributed 
throughout  the  mass  by  a thorough  agitation 
which  only  a mechanically  actuated  device 
can  do. 

“DURA  ALBA”  adds  the  right  amount  of 
Zinc  to  Exterior  Paint  Mixes. 

A percentage  of  Zinc  Oxide  helps  White 
Lead  very  materially  in  its  weather  resist- 
ing life.  We  therefore  offer  “DURA  ALBA” 
to  the  Master  Painter  for  this  purpose  as  it 
contains  Zinc  in  the  proper  proportion. 

“DURA  ALBA”  is  semi-paste  in  consist- 
ency— easily  mixed  and  is  pure  White. 

Suggested  Mixes  for  a Two-Coat 
Repainting  Job: 


First  Coat,  Mix  E-2 

White  Lead  and  Dura  Alba  Paste.. 2%  Gals. 

Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  AA  Extra % “ 

Sipe’s  Japan  Spirits  % “ 


Total 3% 

Second  Coat  or  Finishing — Mix  E-3 

White  Lead  and  Dura  Alba  Paste.. 2%  Gals. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  % “ 

Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  AA  Extra 1 % “ 


Total 5 


Sipe’s  “DURA  ALBA”  Lead  Breaker  is 
designed  and  distributed  without  charge  to 
MASTER  PAINTERS  who  are  users  of 
Sipe’s  “DURA  ALBA”  Exterior  White  Paste 
and  Sipe's  Reinforcing  Oils. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  particulars— 

JAMES  B.  SIPE  & COMPANY 

Drying  Oils 
and  "Paint  Specialties 

BRIDGEVILLE,  PENNA. 


JAMES  B.  SIPE  & CO.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  “Free”  proposition  on 
Sipe’s  Dura  Alba  Lead  Breaker. 

Name Business 


2 >4  Gals.  2%  Gals.  2%  Gals. 

After  breaking,  replace  lids  on  kegs,  age,  and  deliver  as  wanted  to  jobs. 

RESULT:  1 Keg  White  Lead  transformed  into  three  kegs 
White  Lead  and  DURA  ALBA  Paste 


Street Town State.... 

P-62 

Attach  Business  Card 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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The  Third  Variety  of  Competition 

Though  Not  So  Well  Understood,  Competition  Between  Buyer  and  Seller  Is  as  Impor- 
tant as  Other  Forms  in  Painter’s  Business 


<< r OOKED  it  over?  Well,  how 
^ much?” 

The  words  were  hurled  at  0.  H.  Pip- 
pin, of  Pippin  & Son,  paint  dealers  and 
painters.  O.  H.,  in  bespattered  work 
clothes  and  fresh  from  a job  on  Main 
Avenue,  smiled  quizzically  as  he  faced 
the  speaker.  There  had  been  stern- 
ness, a challenging  quality  in  the 
words,  despite  the  naturally  thin  voice 
of  Webster  Smith,  Esq.,  the  speaker. 

0.  H.  didn't  appear  to  notice  it,  as  he 
replied:  ‘‘For  white,  two  coats,  and 

the  best  materials,  $140.”  O.  H.  stated 
the  sum  firmly,  as  though  he  meant  it. 

Jimmy  Pippin,  eighteen,  in  whose 
honor  the  “Son”  had  recently  been 
added  to  the  firm  name,  saw  Webster 
Smith  stiffen,  and  shake  his  head  in 
displeasure.  Mr.  Smith  was  not  a man 
to  be  lightly  crossed.  He  was  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Handia.  Owned  at 
least  a dozen  houses,  two  business 
blocks,  and  had  mortgages  on  as  many 
more. 

“It’s  too  much,  Pippin!”  Webster 
Smith  glared. 

“It’s  the  best  price  I can  make  you — - 
on  white,  two  coats,  the  best  materials 
and  a thoroughly  good  job.” 

“It’s  altogether  too  much!”  snorted 
Webster  Smith.  “I’m  going  to  Bill 
Trinker.  He’ll  be  interested  in  the  job. 
And  if  Trinker  isn’t,  I’ll  talk  to  Ches- 
ter painters.” 

Webster  Smith  leaned  on  his  cane, 
swaying  a little,  alternately  toward  the 
elder  Pippin  and  toward  the  door.  He 
seemed  waiting  for  Pippin  to  say  some- 
thing. And  wJien  the  latter  didn’t  he 
moved  forward,  conciliation  in  his 
manner. 

“Come  down  a little,  Ollie!”  he  plead- 
ed. “Be  a friend  to  me.  My  friend- 
ship’s worth  something  in  this  town. 
Make  it  $128,  and  I’ll  call  it  a bargain.” 
O.  H.  shook  his  head. 

“Call  it  $130.” 

“No  use,  Mr.  Smith!  $140  is  my  best 
price  to  you.” 

The  caller  stiffened  again.  He  backed 
a step  or  two,  raised  his  cane  belliger- 
ently. 

“I  guess  I’ll  make  it  some  use,  you 
overcharger,  you  profiteer!  I’ll — I’ll — ” 
He  grunted,  turned  around,  and  walked 
out  the  door. 

A First  Lesson  in  Business 
“Mr.  Smith  was  fearfully  angry,”  Jim- 
my commented  as  the  Pippins,  father 
and  son,  walked  home  to  dinner. 

“Oh,  it  was  only  business,”  chuckled 
his  dad.  “Webster  Smith  is  a sly  old 
fox.  O.  H.  Pippin,  I tell  you,  got  ac- 
quainted with  him  years  ago.” 

“But,  dad,”  reflected  Jimmy,  “I  saw 
your  figures  on  that  house  of  Mr. 
Smith’s,  and  $140  looked  to  me  like  an 
unusually  good  price.” 

“So  it  is,”  warmly  indorsed  Pippin 
Senior. 


JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 

Jimmy  was  perplexed,  and  said  as 
much.  “Let’s  see  how  it  works  out 
first,”  stipulated  his  father.  “Then  I’ll 
show  you  that  a real  business  lesson  is 
involved — the  third  variety  of  compe- 
tition.” 

O.  H.  Pippin’s  home  and  business 
premises  are  the  best  painted  of  any 
property  in  town;  he  tak.es  pride  in  his 
craft,  and  is  extremely  honest  in  both 
contract  and  time  work.  Handia  is  a 
small  town  of  2,500,  however,  and  no 
opportunity  exists  to  build  up  an  im- 
posing business. 

Yet  among  the  small  town  painters 
and  paint  dealers  like  Pippin  are  to  be 
found  men  of  a high  order  of  business 
sagacity,  who  have  to  face  the  same 
fundamental  principles  and  problems 
as  their  big  city  brothers. 

O.  H.  Pippin  turned  painter  from 
choice,  because  he  was  born  to  the 
trade.  He  became  a business  man 
from  necessity,  and  as  the  consequence 
of  a late  outcropping  of  Yankee  blood. 
Ollie  doesn’t  give  so  much  credit  to  the 
Yankee  blood  as  to  the  necessity. 

The  first  job  that  he  did  for  Web- 
ster Smith — when  he  was  young  and 
anxious — he  painted  two  houses  on 
contract,  and  earned  25  cents  a day, 
actually,  for  his  time. 

Bill  Trinker  Bids 

Getting  back  to  the  $140  estimate. 
About  ten  days  later  Smith  entered  the 
store  and  triumphantly  handed  Pip- 
pin a slip  of  paper,  on  which  was 
scrawled:  “I  will  paint  your  Pine 

Street  house  for  $126.  White,  two 
coats,  and  best  materials.  W.  TRINK- 
ER.” 

“Why  don’t  you  let  Trinker  have  the 
job?”  inquired  Pippin  mildly. 

“Because  I want  to  give  you  the 
chance  to  meet  it,”  retorted  Webster. 
“I  thought  you’d  like  to  paint  that 
house  for  me,  as  I have  a dozen  other 
jobs  to  let  out  during  the  next  year  or 
so.  Worth  any  painter’s  while  to  make 
the  price  right,  to  suit  me.” 

“I  do  strictly  honest  work,  as  you 
know,”  replied  Ollie,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  his  visitor’s  last  remark.  “No 
skimping,  no  botching,  no  watching 
me  every  minute.  If  you  think  it’s 
really  cheaper  to  hire  a man  like 
Trinker,  go  ahead.  Work  is.  coming  in 
pretty  fast  just  now,  and  a little  later 
I may  have  to  ask  more.” 

Smith  brought  his  cane  down  with 
a vigorous  thump,  and  glared  at  the 
painter.  “Good  day!”  he  said  frigidly, 
and  thumped  his  way  out. 

Four  or  five  days  later,  Webster 
Smith  called  around  and  gave  Pippin 
the  contract — at  $140. 

“It’s  a favor,  you  understand,  Ollie; 
$140  is  a big  price — I know  it.  But 
I’ve  always  been  sort  of  partial  to  the 
Pippin  family,  knew  your  dad  well. 
You  may  feel  like  returning  the  favor 
some  time!” 

O.  H.  Pippin  realized  that  the  inci- 
dent wasn’t  wholly  closed.  Contingen- 

' Save  the  surface  and 
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cies  might  arise  in  connection  with 
the  house.  Smith  might  ask  conces- 
sions on  the  price.  But  thus  far  the 
battle  had  been  won! 

The  Third  Variety 

“It’s  the  third  variety  of  competi- 
tion,” O.  H.  Pippin  explained  to  Jimmy 
that  evening. 

“One  kind  of  competition  is  among 
sellers.  They  want  to  sell  their  goods 
or  their  services,  turn  them  into  cash. 
So  they  bid  against  each  other,  cutting 
prices.  Roughly,  the  seller  who  gives 
the  most  for  a certain  sum,  or  sells  a 
given  article  for  the  lowest  price,  gets 
the  business. 

“Then,  there  is  competition  among 
buyers.  They  bid  against  each  other, 
for  services  or  for  goods.  I compete 
against  Trinker,  and  get  the  best  paint- 
ers here  at  going  wages,  because  I 
really  give  more  than  Trinker  does.  The 
men  are  sure  of  their  wages  right  on 
the  dot,  and  are  given  pretty  steady 
work.” 

“Then,  there  is  the  third  kind  of 
competition,  that  isn’t  so  thoroughly 
understood.  It’s  the  competition  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  the  seller,  when 
one  or  both  of  them  are  out  to  make 
the  best  deal  they  can. 

“I  tell  you  it’s  an  important  thing  in 
a painter’s  business.  As  a young  fel- 
low, when  I went  up  against  men  like 
Webster  Smith,  shrewd  buyers,  they 
always  ‘bested’  me.  More  than  once  I 
was  ready  to  conclude  O.  H.  Pippin 
wasn’t  cut  out  to  be  his  own  boss.  I 
worked  mighty  hard  that  first  year, 
had  heaps  of  work — and  made  not 
more  than  half  what  I would  have 
made  working  for  Old  Sim  Welch,  my 
own  boss. 

“Then  the  Yankee  came  to  the  res- 
cue. I realized  I wasn’t  wholly  help- 
less in  making  a bargain  with  a man 
like  Smith.  If  there  were  conditions 
that  favored  him,  there  were  other  con- 
ditions that  favored  me.  If  he  could 
bargain,  so  could  I — once  I learned 
how. 

“Over  this  Pine  Street  house  he  was 
simply  interested  in  getting  the  best 
deal  he  could.  He  knows  what  kind 
of  work  I do,  and  what  kind  of  work 
Bill  Trinker  does,  if  you  don’t  watch 
out.  So  he  went  through  all  these 
maneuvers  in  order  to  get  me  to  come 
down. 

“The  fact  that  Webster  drags  in  such 
words  as  ‘oppression,’  the  ‘Christian 
thing,’  and  ‘favor’  fooled  me  when  I 
was  a young  fellow.  I suppose  Web- 
ster is  sincere  enough,  but  in  effect  at 
such  times  he’s  a hypocrite.” 


Connecticut  Painters  Outing 

The  annual  outing  of  the  Society  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
of  Connecticut  has  been  set  for  Thurs- 
day, June  22,  at  Farmer  Silas’  place 
on  the  Middletown  road,  between  that 
town  and  New  Haven,  where  a day 
of  feasting  and  games  will  be  enjoyed. 
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Why  this  job  was  “Hilo-ized” 


The  New  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany Building  is  on  a park  occupying  17 
acres  of  land.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  complete  of  insurance  head- 
quarters. 

In  the  interior  architecture,  the  office 
partition  woodwork  was  a prominent 
feature.  It  called  for  a fine,  smooth, 
dull  finish,  one  that  would  stand  up  well. 

Hilo  Flat  Finish  was  the  varnish 
chosen.  Because  it  comes  close  to  a 
rubbed  job  in  appearance,  and  because 
it  lasts  like  the  wood  itself. 


This  varnish  flows  out  with  a smooth, 
uniform  covering,  and  works  over  nat- 
ural wood  as  well  as  on  stained,  var- 
nished or  shellaced  surfaces. 

Hilo  Flat  Finish  is  one  of  a complete 
line  of  varnishes  and  enamels — the  best 
our  fifty-eight  years’  experience  can 
make. 

Yon  are  always  safe  when  you  buy  goods 
with  the  Hilo  diamond  label.  A printed 
guarantee  of  money  back  if  not  satisfied, 
protects  you. 


Dec.  Contractors:  Grosscup  & Valcourt 
Genl.  Contractors:  Mark  Eidlitz  & Sons 


Grosscup  &.  Valcourt,  Decorating  Contractors 


Hilo  Varnish  Corporation 

Chicago  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Boston 
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Renaissance,  Tudor,  Elizabethan  Styles 

Renaissance  a Revival  of  the  Classic — Elizabethan  and  Tudor  Purely  British  Styles — 

Characteristic  Details  Described  and  Illustrated 


M.  H.  HOPKINS,  B.  Chrom.,  London,  England 


tN  STYLES  of  architecture,  the  Ren- 
-*•  aissance,  Revival  or  Rebirth  fol- 
lowed after  the  Gothic.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  religious 
controversy  held  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope, and  exerted  a strong  influence 
on  decoration. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  vogue  of 
Renaissance  art  on  the  Continent,  the 
Tudor  style  held  sway  in  England. 
Later  on,  the  art  of  the  Renaissance 
was  brought  to  England  also. 

Except  for  a distinctly  French  in- 
fluence the  Renaissance  was  the  Ro- 
man classic  style  over  again,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  treated  here  at 
length.  The  distribution  of  books 
which  came  with  the  sacking  of  the 
monasteries  spread  knowledge  of 
architecture,  among  other  things,  to 
distant  lands.  Thence  arose  a desire 
to  return  to  the  classic,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  “revival”  of  the  Ren- 
aissance. 

The  special  feature  of  the  Tudor 
and  Elizabethan  styles  is  that  they  are 
essentially  British  in  feeling.  They 
rose  directly 
from  the  Gothic, 
and  bear  few 
traces  of  the 
classic  revival. 

As  the  Gothic 
is  eminently  fit- 
ted for  churches, 
so  the  Tudor  is 
particularly 
adapted  for 
houses.  Both  Tu- 
dor and  Eliz- 
abethan styles  are 
beautiful,  if  not 
very  practical,  as 
a glance  at  such 
famous  buildings 
as  Hampton  Court 
will  indicate. 

In  both  these 
ityles  the  coloring 
is  rich.  Elab- 
orately carved, 
stained  woods  are 
outstanding  fea- 
tures. Paneling 
in  which  are  en- 
cased beautifully 
woven  and  col- 
ored tapestries, 
are  much  in  ev- 
idence. No  ex- 
pense is  spared 
to  attain  a lavish 
decorative  effect. 

Tudor  Charac- 
teristics 

Details  of  the 
Tudor  style  may 
be  enumerated  as 
follows: 

The  number  of 
beautiful  heraldic 


designs  which  were  introduced  into 
the  decoration. 

The  wonderful  coloring  of  the 
stained  glass  (especially  beautiful  as 


seen  against  the  background  of  rich 
oak  woodwork). 

The  little  Tudor  rose,  prominent  in 
all  work  in  this  style.  As  a decorative 


Sketch  No.  1 
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FREE — Book  on 

This  book  is  full  of  practical  information  on 
finishing  new  floors  and  trim  and  refinishing 
old  work  of  this  kind.  Written  by  experts — 
profusely  illustrated  — contains  color  charts 
— gives  > covering  capacities,  etc.  We  will 
gladly  send  it  free  and  postpaid  to  master 
painters.  Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon. 


Wood 


Finishing 


S.C.  JOHNSON  & SON,  Dpt.  PM,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  your  book 
on  Wood  Finishing. 

Name  

Address  

City  and  State 

I Buy  Varnish  from 


JOHNSON’S  WOOD  DYE 

With  Johnson’s  Wood  Dye  soft  woods  can  be  finished  so  that  they  are  as  beautiful  as  hard 
wood.  Johnson  s Wood  Dye  is  very  easy  to  apply — goes  on  easily  and  quickly  without  a lap 
or  streak — penetrates  deeply — brings  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain  without  raising  it — dries  in  four 
hours — and  does  not  rub  off  or  smudge. 

Johnson’s  Wood  Dye  is  conveniently  put  up  in  glass  bottles  with  a reseal  top  — all  sizes  from 
half-pints  to  gallons.  Comes  in  fourteen  popular  shades,  all  of  which  can  be  easily  lightened 
or  darkened. 

Johnson’s  Wood  Dye  is  a dye  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  penetrates  so  deeply  that  the 
natural  color  is  not  disclosed  if  the  wood  becomes  scratched  or  marred. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  & SON 

RACINE  Dept.  P.M.  2 WISCONSIN 
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motif  it  is  most  useful  at  the  present 
day. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Tudor 
room  is  the  chimney  breast.  This  is 
massive  and  beautifully  ornamented, 
and  the  fireplace  is  sometimes  set  back 
in  a roomy  alcove.  Notable  also  are 
the  windows,  which  are  boxed  round 
for  seats. 

Tudor  rooms  require  polished  oak, 
sparsely  furnished  with  rugs  to  set 
them  off  to  advantage.  These  with  the 
characteristic  twisted  leg  furniture 
make  a beautiful  ensemble. 

The  doors  displayed  many  panels, 
and  like  the  chimney  pieces  were 
weighty  affairs,  and  were  often  set 
back  like  the  windows. 

The  ceilings  were  more  often  than 
not  beamed  or  heavily  plastered,  in 
keeping  with  the  rich  wall  decoration. 

The  above  details  of  the  Tudor  style 
give  the  idea  that  it  is  most  suitable 
for  rooms  of  large  proportions.  True, 
it  is  a style  that  looks  at  its  best  when 
carried  out  in  a room  of  generous  di- 
mensions; but  it  may  also  look  charm- 
ing when  employed  for  a small  room  in 
its  simpler  qualities,  such  as  wood 
paneling  of  the  lower  wall,  tapestry  or 
plain  colored  plaster  frieze  and  beamed 
ceilings. 

Elizabethan  Traits 

Following  as  it  did  close  after  the 
Tudor,  the  Elizabethan  is  really  an 
elaboration  of  the  former,  intermingled 


with  a touch  of  the  Renaissance.  Char- 
acteristic traits  are: 

Tapestries  are  less  used  as  panel 
decoration,  and  the  panel  shapes  are 
more  elaborate.  Diamond  and  some- 
what smaller  panels  than  those  used 
in  the  Tudor  are  introduced. 

The  mantelpieces  become  taller,  and 
are  often  hooded,  with  shaped  pilasters 
on  the  sides.  Strap  work  is  also  re- 
sorted to.  Otherwise,  the  decorative  de- 
tails of  the  two  styles  are  much  the 
same. 

The  colors  most  employed  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  are  dark  brown  verg- 
ing on  to  black,  white  and  cream. 


The  groundwork  of  the  Renaissance, 
which  is  truly  an  Italian  style,  has  al- 
ready been  treated  under  the  head  of 
Greek  and  Roman  decoration,  while 
the  finishing  touches  will  be  supplied 
in  dealing  with  the  eighteenth  century 
styles,  almost  direct  copies  of  the 
classic  idea. 

What  the  Sketches  Shorv 

Sketch  No.  I is  a design  for  a Tudor 
room,  introducing  a frieze  of  tapestry 
(this  could  be  stenciled,  painted  or 
mounted  on  in  the  material).  Antique 
oak  wood  paneling  and  beamed  ceiling, 
with  either  a raised  or  flat  painted 
shield  design  in  the  panel  over  the 
chimney  piece.  Bright  colored  rugs, 
stained  glass,  etc.,  complete  the  scheme 
of  decoration,  and  result  in  a beautiful 
example  of  that  period. 

Sketch  No.  2 is  a design  for  a tapes- 
try panel  suitable  for  use  in  a room  of 
the  Tudor  period.  Houses,  trees  and 
country  scenes,  particularly  of  a hunt- 
ing nature,  as  well  as  family  portraits, 
were  much  used  in  Tudor  tapestries. 

Recently  the  writer  saw  some  inter- 
esting tapestry  effects,  consisting  of 
pictorial  designs  painted  on  the  can- 
vas in  a blurred  combination  of  greens, 
grays,  blues  and  browns.  These  would 
answer  the  modern  desire  for  the 
beautiful  effect  of  tapestry,  with  less 
cost. 

Sketch  No.  3. — Shield  design  for  use 
as  a panel  motif;  will  make  an  impos- 
ing design  either  for  flat  (stenciling) 
or  raised  work.  All  manner  of  shield 
designs  were  in  vogue  at  this  period. 

Sketches  Nos.  Jf  and  5 are  a border 
and  a Tudor  rose,  showing  how  they 
can  both  be  simply  reproduced  by  the 
stencil.  The  fleur-de-lis  and  the  rose 
appear  in  some  sort  of  variation  in  al- 
most all  Tudor  work. 


Sketch  No.  5 . Sketch  No.  3 

Make  1922  the  GreatesteRiint  and  Varnish  year 

u the  first  step  toward  ^doubling  the  industry  by  1926 
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ANOTHER  HELP  FOR 
CONTRACTING  PAINTERS 

“Lead  and  Oil  Painting 
Contract  Blank” 

The  Painters’  Service  Department  of  Carter 
White  Lead  Company  has  developed  a simple 
“Contract  Form,”  for  painting  contractors  who 
do  not  have  a form  of  their  own. 

This  blank  will  save  much  discussion  over 
amount  your  customers  owe  you.  It  will  save 
real  money  and  make  it  easier  for  you  to  get 
when  the  job  is  done. 

The  form  is  easily  understood  and  easy  to  use. 
Safeguards  interests  of  property  owner  and 
painter  alike.  Size  to  fit,  without  folding,  in  Job 
Record  Envelope. 

Made  in  duplicate,  original  (retained  by  prop- 
erty owner)  white;  contractor’s  copy  yellow. 
Carbon  paper  supplied  with  each  pad. 

Like  our  other  Painters’  Service  Material  the 
blanks  will  be  sold  at  cost — 25c  per  pad  of  50  sets 
(100  sheets)  postpaid  on  receipt  of  stamps,  cash, 
check  or  money-order. 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  OR  WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  TO: 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

Painters * Service  Department 
Chicago 
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Bankruptcy  Sales  and  the  Painter 

HENRY  J.  CARR 


T WAS  MAKING  a call  on  an  old 
friend,  a master  painter  of  twenty 
years’  experience.  It  was  a sultry  sum- 
mer’s day,  with  not  a breath  of  wind 
stirring,  and  I was  glad  to  sit  down 
in  a cool  corner  of  his  office  and  smoke 
the  cigar  he  offered  me.  We  talked 
of  old  times  and  friends,  until  he  sud- 
denly sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  ex- 
clamation : 

“I  just  happened  to  think  that  this 
is  the  day  of  the  Boyd  sale,”  he  said. 
‘‘You  see,  Boyd  was  a painter  over  in 
Thurston.  Times  have  been  pretty 
bad,  as  you  probably  know,  and  be- 
sides, I guess  Boyd  was  too  much  of  a 
sport  for  his  own  good.  Anyway,  he 
has  been  petitioned  into  bankruptcy, 
and  the  trustee  is  selling  the  stock  of 
paint  today  at  public  auction. 

“I  make  it  a practice  to  get  around 
to  these  sales,  and  pick  up  many  a bar- 
gain. I have  my  lawyer  keep  me  in 
touch  with  them,  and  also  watch  the 
papers  myself  for  advertisements  of 
sales.” 

He  pulled  out  his  timepiece.  ‘‘Thurs- 
ton is  six  miles  away,  so  I will  just 
about  make  it.  I have  traveled  as 
much  as  twenty  miles  to  these  sales.  I 
take  the  truck,  so  that  I can  carry  back 
whatever  I buy.  If  you’ve  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do,  come  along.” 

He  left  the  shop  in  charge  of  the 
boy  and  cranked  up  the  flivver.  We 
both  jumped  in,  and  were  on  our  way. 
When  we  were  moving  swiftly  along 
the  State  highway,  friend  Simon  again 
broached  the  subject  of  the  sale. 

‘‘I  don’t  have  to  carry  much  money 
with  me.  The  auctioneers  all  know 
me,  and  will  take  a check  in  payment 
for  whatever  I buy.  Of  course,  there 
is  this  bad  feature  about  it:  you  have 
to  pay  outright  for  the  goods,  usually 
a small  deposit  is  required,  and  the 
balance  on  delivery.  But  I generally 
take  what  I buy  away  with  me. 

“A  man  without  a truck  couldn’t  do 
this,  so  the  custom  is  to  let  the  goods 
stay  there  for  a day  or  so  until  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  some  ex- 
pressman to  cart  them  to  their  desti- 
nation. As  I say,  the  bad  feature  is 
the  fact  that  you  have  to  have  cash  to 
do  any  business.  You  can’t  get  any 
credit.  Still,  if  cash  can  be  spared  it 
means  quite  a saving. 

‘‘There  is  another  method  I use  of 
buying  goods  at  bargain  prices. 
Whenever  I am  in  Boston  I inquire 
about  any  fire  sales.  Many  times  I 
have  secured  good  stuff  at  low  prices. 
Usually  the  stock  is  damaged  in  some 
way,  but  I get  it  cheap  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  using  it  up. 

“For  instance,  a month  or  so  ago  I 
bought  500  lbs.  of  lead  at  a low  price. 
True,  the  lead  was  caked  and  hard,  and 
the  containers  dented  and  rusty  from 
being  through  a fire.  I had  the  boy 
dig  out  the  lead  and  soak  it  in  oil,  and 
I have  used  it  all  up.  However,  bank- 
ruptcy sales  give  more  opportunities 
than  fire  sales.” 

We  had  reached  Thurston  by  this 
time,  and  in  a few  minutes  were  in 
front  of  a store,  from  the  door  casing 
of  which  the  red  flag  of  an  auctioneer 
was  suspended.  My  companion  backed 


his  truck  up  across  the  street,  and  we 
entered  the  store. 

“Fifty  cents  I am  offered — fifty 
cents.  Who’ll  make  it  sixty-five?  Fifty 
cents — fifty-five — sixty,  there  I have  it 
— sixty-five — now  seventy-five!”  This 
was  the  familiar  cry  that  greeted  us. 

A large,  red  faced  man  was  standing 
on  a wooden  box  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  Around  him  was  a group  of  ten 
or  twelve  men,  the  majority  smok- 
ing. More  men  were  seated  on  coun- 
ters and  boxes,  or  reclined  against 
walls  and  pillars. 

We  looked  on  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  A lot  of  falls  and  hooks  were 
being  sold.  Simon  told  me  that  he  was 


/"vNE  GOOD  way  for  the  dealer  to 
boost  his  paint  sales  is  to  tell 
his  prospects  about  the  local  people 
who  have  bought  supplies  from  him,  to 
their  own  satisfaction.  And  just  as 
this  sort  of  sales  talk  helps  to  convince 
customers  who  come  into  the  store,  so 
it  will  help  to  sell  paint  when  present- 
ed through  the  medium  of  direct  mail 
advertising. 

Here  are  suggestions  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  dealer  might  capital- 
ize, in  his  mail  advertising,  the  pres- 
tige derived  from  the  sale  of  his  prod- 
ucts to  people  in  the  community. 

Suppose  you  have  a list  from  which 
you  can  take  the  names  and  addresses 
of  prominent  people  locally  who  have 
purchased  from  you.  Why  not  run 
these  names  and  addresses  on  the  let- 
ter heads  you  send  out?  You  could 
print  them  in  a narrow  column  on  the 
left  of  your  stationery,  with  a heading 
such  as  this:  “Well  Known  People 
Who  Have  Purchased  Paint  Supplies 
from  Us  Recently.” 

It  is  possible  that  the  recipients  of 
these  letters  will  pay  more  attention  to 
the  list  than  to  any  sales  argument  you 
may  offer  in  the  letter  itself. 

Again,  another  column  run  at  the 
left  of  the  letter  head  might  have  this 
caption:  “New  Homes  and  Buildings 
for  Which  We  Have  Furnished  the 
Paint.”  Under  this  head  might  appear 
paragraphs  such  as  these: 

“The  color  scheme  was  suggested, 
and  all  the  paint  supplied  by  us,  for 
the  handsome  new  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Smith,  2818  Francis  Street.” 

“All  of  the  paint  for  the  new  five- 
story  office  building  erected  by  Mr.  J. 
J.  Jones  at  500  Main  Street  was  pur- 
chased from  this  store  at  an  attractive 
price.” 

Prospects  who  read  these  state- 
ments will  naturally  be  anxious  to 
know  more  about  the  color  schemes 
you  have  suggested,  and  the  savings 
you  offer  people  who  patronize  your 
store. 

Still  another  interesting  column 
might  be  made  up  under  the  heading 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


well  supplied  in  that  direction.  Three 
stepladders,  one  four-foot,  the  others 
five-foot,  were  next  offered.  These  my 
companion,  after  spirited  bidding,  ob- 
tained for  $3.  A few  minutes  later  his 
bid  of  $2  a gallon  took  a lot  of  twenty 
gallons  of  inside  varnish.  Immediately 
after  he  bought  a thousand  sheets  of 
No.  1 sandpaper  for  $2.50. 

“I’ve  bought  about  all  my  ready 
finances  can  conveniently  stand,”  he 
said  to  me.  “I’ll  keep  my  eyes  open, 
however,  and  if  there  are  any  more 
real  bargains  I’ll  be  in  on  them.” 

By  the  time  he  had  paid  the  clerk 
and  removed  the  goods  it  was  noon, 
and  he  had  to  start  back  for  the  shop. 
As  we  traveled  the  six  miles  back  to 
Winneg,  he  calculated  that  he  had 
made  between  $30  and  $40  by  his  pur- 
chases. “Not  a bad  morning’s  pay,” 
he  declared  with  a chuckle,  as  I bade 
him  goodby. 


of  “Odd  Uses  to  Which  Our  Patrons 
Have  Put  Our  Paints.”  After  relating 
some  of  these  uses,  which  past  experi- 
ence will  prompt,  add  a paragraph  like 
this: 

“We  have  scores  of  other  interesting 
ways  on  file  in  our  office  to  which  our 
paint  supplies  have  been  put.  These 
may  suggest  similar  ways  to  you.  Ask 
about  these  odd  paint  uses  when  you 
come  into  the  store.” 

Of  course  the  too  frequent  or  long 
continued  use  of  the  same  material  on 
sales  letters  will  cause  them  to  lose 
their  novelty,  and  make  them  ineffec- 
tive as  business  getters. 

It  is  also  to  be  understood  that  the 
suggested  lists  will  be  far  more  effec- 
tual if  they  are  printed,  not  typewrit- 
ten. A good  plan  would  be  to  print  the 
columns  in  a contrasting  color  to  the 
letter  head — in  read  or  blue,  for  in- 
stance.. 

Talk  About  Other  Things 

The  average  sales  letter  sent  out  by 
dealers  dwells  almost  exclusively  on 
the  goods  they  are  trying  to  sell.  Why 
not  give  a local  touch  to  these  letters 
by  talking  about  window  displays, 
salesroom,  the  men  who  handle  your 
goods,  your  service,  etc.? 

Here  are  paragraphs  that  might  be 
included  in  sales  letters: 

“Henry  Smith,  of  our  sales  force, 
who  keeps,  track  of  the  complimentary 
things  people  say  about  our  goods,  in- 
forms us  he  needs  an  assistant.  Says 
he  simply  cannot  keep  up  with  all  the 
nice  things  said  about  our  paints  un- 
less he  has  some  help.” 

“All  of  the  people  employed  in  our 
store  made  or  have  made  a purchase 
of  some  sort  from  us  during  the  past 
year.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the 
merit  and  value  of  the  goods  we  sell, 
as  our  employees  are  well  acquainted 
with  these  particulars.  You,  too,  will 
find  our  paints  and  varnishes  a splen- 
did investment.” 

“If  you  like  to  look  at  photos,  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  pictures  on 
display  in  our  store,  showing  homes 
on  which  our  paints  have  been  used. 
Under  each  photo  is  given  the  name 
and  address  of  owner,  description  of 
color  scheme  and  sample  of  materials. 
Come  in  and  see  them!” 


Putting  a Local  Touch  in  Sales  Letters 

FRANK  H.  WILLIAMS 
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A Lighting  Paint  Which  Resists  Light 
and  Eliminates  Dark 


0 0 0 0 B B.0  0 0 0 0 8 B B 0 0 0 B 01 
fll  R B BNB  H HJEB  0 8/*sJ9  B ttM 


All  modern  hygienic  factories  are  built  to  admit  floods 
of  sunshine.  But  it  is  an  anomaly  that  sunlight  darkens 
ordinary  light-reflecting  paints.  However,  paint  made 
with  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company’s 

ZINC  OXIDE 
and  ALBALITH 

embodies  a distinctly  individual  achievement — it  does  not 
darken  from  sunlight  on  the  brightest  days,  and  on  dark 
days  it  produces  the  maximum  dissemination  of  light 
throughout  factory  space. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

160  Front  Street  (established  i848)  New  York  City 

Manufacturers  of 

Zinc  Oxide,  Albalith,  Zinc  Dust , Slab  Zinc,  Rolled  Zinc,  Spiegeleisen,  C.  P.  Metallic  Zinc, 
Zinc  Sulphate,  Mossy  Zinc,  Feathered  Zinc,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Salt  Cake,  Zinc  Chloride 

PITTSBLTRGH:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co.,  1138  Guardian  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co.,  1205  Merchants  Exch.  Bldg. 
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Market  Prices  — a Guide  to  Buyers 

Prices  quoted  under  this  heading  are  those  charged  to  Master  Painters,  and 
represent  New  York  Market  Prices,  corrected  to  the  first  of  the  current  month 


\ LL  BRANCHES  of  the  paint  indus- 
1 try  had  anticipated  a good  month 
in  May,  and  the  result  was  fully  up  to 
expectations.  Master  painters  in  al- 
most every  section  of  the  country  re- 
ported they  had  all  the  work  they  could 
take  care  of,  and  a goodly  proportion 
of  this  painting  work  was  upon  new 
buildings. 

The  May  figures  for  contracts  let  for 
new  construction  promise  to  establish 
new  records,  while  the  amount  of 
building  now  under  way  should  insure 
a fairly  active  business  for  the  con- 
tracting painter  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

An  upward  tendency  is  to  be  re- 
ported in  the  prices  of  paint  materials. 
During  last  month  there  was  an  ad- 
vance of  % cent  per  pound  in  the  lead 
pigments,  both  dry  and  in  oil.  This 
advance  was  attributed  to  the  increase 
that  has  occurred  in  the  price  of  pig 
lead,  which  is  now  l1^  cents  per  pound 
above  the  low  level  of  last  autumn. 
Whether  prices  of  lead  pigments  will 
go  still  higher  probably  depends  on  the 
tendency  of  the  pig  lead  market. 

The  demand  for  white  lead  in  oil 
continues  to  improve.  Last  year,  it  is 
reported,  there  was  an  increase  of  28 
per  cent  in  consumption  over  1920; 
while  the  present  year  will  undoubted- 
ly show  another  substantial  increase 
compared  with  1921. 

The  other  lead  pigments  are  not 
moving  so  well.  There  is  a very  ac- 
tive demand  for  lithopone,  however, 
and  the  big  producers  are  working 
their  plants  day  and  night. 

There  is  no  talk  of  manufacturers 
of  mixed  paints  putting  up  their  prices 
at  this  season.  Some  dry  colors  have 
gone  up  a little,  on  account  of  advances 
in  the  materials  from  which  they  are 
made;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  a reduction  in  the  price  of  lin- 
seed and  other  drying  oils. 

Some  of  the  big  manufacturers  of 
mixed  paints  are  doing  so  good  a bus- 
iness that  they  are  behind  in  their  de- 
liveries. Over-the-counter  sales  of 
mixed  paints  are  reported  very  brisk 
in  most  sections  of  the  country. 

The  present  outlook  leads  to  the  in- 
ference that  prices  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year  will  be  little  different 
from  those  of  the  first  hau’,  neither 
declines  nor  advances  of  importance 
being  anticipated  by  leaders  in  the 
industry. 


Alcohol 

Alcohol,  ethyl,  188  proof,  bbls. 


if)  gal. 

4.65 

0 4.75 

190  proof,  bbl ^ gal. 

4.70 

0 4.80 

methyl,  95  per  cent.,  drums 

^ gal. 

52 

© - 

barrels  # gal. 

57 

© - 

97  per  cent.,  drums 

if)  gal. 

54 

@ - 

barrels  ^ gal. 

59 

@ - 

purified,  drums.. . gal. 

70 

0 72 

barrels  ^ gal. 

80 

0 84 

denatured,  completely.  No. 

5.  bbls ^ gal. 

28 

0 30 

special  No.  1,  bbls. if)  gal. 

31 

0 33 

Colors  in  Oil 


Colors,  Dry 

(100  to  500  lb.  lots) 

BLACKS 


Cents 
per  pound. 


Bone,  powdered 7!4@  8 

Black  oxide  of  iron 6 @ 25 

Carbon  gas.  in  bags 25  0 60 

Charcoal,  willow,  powd 9 @ 10 

common  6 @ — 

Drop,  powdered 10  0 20 

Lampblack  18  @ 45 

Vine  7 0 10 

Ivory,  powdered 20  @ 30 

Mineral  black,  bbls 2 @ 3 

Keystone  filler,  bbls 2 © 2% 


BLUES 


Bronze  powd 

Celestial,  powd 

Chinese,  powd 

Milori,  500-lb.  lots. 


imported,  quoted 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  

American,  raw  or  burnt.... 

Spanish,  brown 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt... 
American,  powd..  raw  or 

burnt  

Vandyke  brown  (offered  in 
casks),  imported,  genuine 
domestic,  in  bbls 

GREENS 


4%© 
3 0 
5'/2@ 


6 © 
4 0 


5 

3% 


7 

4% 


Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil  and  packed 
net  weight.  Put  up  In  1,  5,  12%  and  25-pound 
cans  and  100-lb.  kegs. 

BLACKS 


Coach  $ lb. 

35 

© 

40 

Drop  

28 

0 

35 

Lamp 

28 

@ 

35 

No.  1 

32 

© 

40 

Lettering 

45 

© 

50 

BLUES 

Chinese  $ lb. 

90 

© 1.00 

Bulletin  

61 

(Qf 

TO 

Cobalt  

45 

(Q> 

60 

Prussian  

90 

<3> 

1 00 

No.  1 

65 

© 

67 

Ultramarine  

50 

© 

60 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt. . . . 

25 

© 

30 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt.... 

24 

© 

28 

Vandyke  

35 

© 

40 

GREENS 

Bottle  lb 

35 

© 

37 

Bronze  

20 

(Ql 

24 

Chrome,  chem,  pure,  according 

to  shade  

40 

© 

50 

commercial,  20  to  25%  color 

20 

© 

25 

Permanent  

35 

© 

40 

REDS 

American  vermilion $ lb 

40 

© 

42 

Brick,  flat  and  gloss. 

22 

© 

24 

C.  P.  English  vermilion Nominal 


No.  1. 


Indian  30 


Nominal 


65 

(a) 

70 

Rose  pink... 

15 

65 

(a) 

20 

Turkey  

(fi) 

70 

Tuscan  

(ft) 

Venetian  

65 

65 

© 

70 

70 

YELLOWS 

15 

20 

© 

@ 

40 

40 

C.  P.  chrome 
No.  1... 

Dutch  pink. . . 

French  ocher, 

Golden  ocher. 
Washed  

pure 

7 

@ 

16 

28  © 


35 

67 

60 

80 

45 

25 


30 

40 

38 

25 

30 

23 


GRAINING  COLORS 


Cherry ¥1  lb.  31  0 34 

Dark  oak 31  © 34 

Light  oak 31  @ 34 

Mahogany  31  © 34 

Walnut  31  £ 34 


Dryers 


Chrome,  light,  chemically  pure. . 35  0 40 

medium  40  0 43 

dark  42  © 50 

Commercial  13V2@  — 

Grinders’  14  @ 16 

Jobbers’  8%©  — 

Paris  green,  in  bulk,  arsenic. 

kegs  25  @ — 

Verdigris,  French 30  0 32 

REDS 

Alizarine  lake 2.75  0 — 

Carmine,  No.  40,  11-lb.  tins 4.75  @ — 

Amaranth  4.40  0 4.50 

Crocus  martus 4%©  5 

Indian  red.  English,  pure 15  0 16 

American,  pure 13  0 14 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 12  0 15 

native,  powd.,  in  bbls 5 0 5% 

Para  red,  concentrated,  accord- 
ing to  quantity 2.00  0 2.25 

toners,  in  25-lb.  lots 1.60  0 1.80 

commercial  25  0 30 

Purple,  lake 1.00  0 2.00 

Rose,  pink 30  0 35 

lake  35  0 45 

Toluidine,  toner 2.10  0 2.25 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 25  0 35 

Venetian  red,  high  grade 5 © 6 

Vermilion,  English-A  m e r i can 

make.  In  25-lb.  sacks 90  © 95 

YELLOWS 

Chrome,  chem.  pure,  in  bbls....  16  0 18 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade,  in  bbls.  15  © 20 

Oxide  of  iron,  yellow,  in  bbls....  8 0 10 

Ocher,  French,  citron,  100-lb.  lots  5 0 6 

casks  4 0 5 

American,  strong 4%0  — 

golden,  best 8 0 10 

Zinc,  yellow 40  0 45 


Aluminum,  oleate,  fused 18  0 20 

palmitate,  precipitated 25  0 28 

resinate,  precipitated 13  0 15 

stearate,  precipitated 26  0 28 

Calcium,  linoleate 8 0 10 

resinate.  precipitated 13  0 15 

stearate,  precipitated 26  0 28 

Cobalt,  acetate 1.15  @ — 

carbonate  2.10  @ — 

hydrate  2.75  @ — 

linoleate,  solid 58  © — 

paste  drier 25  0 — 

resinate,  fused 20  0 — 

precipitated  50  0 — 

Lead,  acetate 12  0 15 

linoleate,  solid 20  0 25 

oxide  (litharge)  7 @ 9 

resinate.  fused 8 0 11 

precipitated  15  0 17 

Manganese,  borate,  chem.  pure.  30  0 35 

technical  20  © 25 

oxide,  85  per  cent 5%0  6% 

resinate,  fused 9 0 11 

precipitated  13  0 16 

sulphate  (anhydrous) 11  © 12 

Zinc,  carbonate 16  0 20 

resinate,  fused 8 0 10 

precipitated  16  0 18 

sulphate  crystals 4%©  5% 

stearate,  precipitated 28  0 32 

Dryers,  Liquid  and  Japan 

Brown  Japan V gal.  2.50  0 — 

Bronze  liquid 2.50  © — 

Coach  grinders’  Japan 5.75  © — 

Coach  painters’  Japan 3.00  © — 

Japan  gold  size 4.25  0 — 

Liquid  dryer 2.75  0 — 

Turpentine  Japan 5.T5  0 — 

White  Japan 2.75  0 — 


Make  1922  the  Greatest  Runt  and  Varnish  year 

as  tbs  first  step  toward  hTdoublintf  the  industry  by  1916 
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Glues 


Extra,  white  

Medium,  white  

Cabinet,  white  

Low  grade 

Foot  stock  

Btown  

Common  bone  

Fish  glue,  in  bbls.  of  50  gals. 


30 

@ 

40 

20 

@ 

26 

18 

@ 

30 

15 

@ 

18 

15 

@ 

20 

12 

@ 

13 

8%@ 

14 

,40 

@ 

2.00 

Gold  and  Other  Leaf 

Gold  leaf,  XX  deep,  3%  x 3%  In. 

19  pkg.12.75  @14,00 

ordinary,  3%  x 3%  In 

19  pkg.11.50  @13.00 
Silver  leaf,  domestic,  3%  x 3%  in. 

$ pkg.  3.25  @ 3.50 

imported,  3%  x 3%  in 

# pkg.  2.50  @ 3.00 

Aluminum  leaf,  5%  x 5%  in 

$ pkg.  1.50  @ 1.75 
Composition  metal  leaf,  5%  x 5% 

in $ pkg.  1.50  @ 1.75 

Package  consists  of  500  leaves, 
in  books  of  25  leaves  each.  Prices 
subject  to  a discount  of  2 per 
cent,  for  cash. 


Gums 

These  quotations  are  for  one  or 
more  case  lots. 


DAMMAR 


Batavia  or  Padang ® lb. 

35 

ffl 

40 

Singapore,  No.  1 

35 

© 

40 

No.  2 

16 

ffl 

— 

No.  3 

20 

@ 

— 

EAST  INDIA  COPAL 

Bold,  pale 

39  lb. 

20 

<® 

_ 

B or  black. . 

12 

@ 

— 

KAURI 

B extra  

39  lb. 

44 

® 



B No.  1 

36 

@ 

B No.  2 

30 

@ 

20 

(ft) 

10 

(Q) 

12 

MANILA 

White,  bold 

22 

@ 

__ 

Nubs,  pale 

16 

@ 

— 

Chips  

12 

@ 

14 

PONTINAK 

Prime  

28 

@ 



16 

@ 

Chips  

14 

® 

- 

PITCH 

Tar,  kiln  burned,  in  barrel 

lots  

6%@ 

7 

Pitch  

4 

4' 

SHELLAC 

D.  C 

92 

@ 

V.  S.  o 

91 

@ 



Diamond  I 

91 

@ 



Superfine,  orange 

39  lb. 

82 

@ 

86 

Fine  orange 

39  lb. 

80 

84 

Medium  orange.. 

78 

82 

T.  N 

80 

83 

A.  C.  garnet 

66 

@ 

68 

Button  

88 

@ 

90 

Bleached,  ground 

39  lb. 

80 

@ 

81 

bone  dry. . . 

35  lb. 

90 

@ 

95 

Lithopone,  standard,  in  ton  lots.  6V&6?  — 

single  barrels  7 @ — 

Metallic  paint,  best  brown,  300- 

lb.  bbls 2 V4@  2V2 

best  red,  400-lb.  bbls 3^i@  3V2 

Orange  mineral,  Amer.,  dry,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 14  @ 15 

in  barrels 13  @ 14 

Red  lead,  Amer.,  dry,  powd.,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12 — 

in  800-lb.  barrels 11  @ 12 

White  lead,  basic  carbonate,  cor- 
roded, in  oil,  in  100-lb. 

drums  12 — 

in  500-lb.  bbls 11%(§>  — 

basic  sulphate  or  sublimed 
lead,  dry,  in  100-lb. 

drums  12  @ 12y2 

in  500-lb.  bbls....  7V6@  — 

All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 

Zinc  oxide — 

French  process,  red  seal 8%@  9% 

green  seal 9%@  10*4 

white  seal 11  @ 11 *4 

Leaded  grades,  American 
process — 

commercially  lead  free..  7V£@  8V2 

5 p.  c.  lead  sulphate....  71/4@  7% 

10  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 @ 7% 

20  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 @ 7 ya 

35  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  7 @ 7 Yz 

Zinc  oxide  prices  are  for  single 
barrel  purchase. 

Discount  of  1 per  cent,  on  order 
of  more  than  50  tons,  and  2 per 
cent,  for  more  than  100  tons 


Pigments  in  Oil 

White  lead  in  oil,  100-lb.  kegs, 

less  than  500  lbs.  .100  lbs.  12%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 11.02  @ — 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.. 10.58  @ — 

White  lead,  sublimed,  In  oil,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 11%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  ton  lots,  %c. 
per  lb. 

All  above  prices  subject  to  cash 
discount  of  2 per  cent.,  and  are 
for  single  delivery. 

Red  lead,  in  oil,  steel  kegs,  less 

than  500  lbs. 100  lbs.  13%@  — 

500  lbs  up  to  2,000  lbs 12.38  @ — 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.. 11.87  @ — 

All  above  prices  for  red 
lead  and  red  lead  In  oil  are 
subject  to  cash  discount  of 
2 per  cent.,  and  are  for 
single  delivery. 

Sandpaper 


Price  per  quire.  Smallest  lot  sold , half 
quire. 


Grade. 

9 x 11  in.  8% 

x 10%  in. 

000  

$7.50 

$6.75 

00  

7.50 

6.75 

0 

7.50 

6.75 

% 

7.95 

7.20 

1 

9.00 

8.10 

1%  .... 

10.50 

9.15 

2 

12.15 

10.35 

2%  . . . . 

13.95 

11.70 

3 

15.90 

13.20 

Assorted 

10.50 

9.15 

Above 

prices  subject  to 

discounts 

ranging 

from  25 

to  45  per  cent. 

Shellac. 

See 

Gums 

Shellac  Varnish  in 

Denatured  Alcohol 

Linseed  and  Other 

Linseed  oil,  raw  (7%  lbs.  to  gal.) 

Oils 

in  5-bbl.  lots.. ^ gal. 

87  @ 

— 

in  single  bbls 

in  cans,  charged  extra, 
7%  lbs.  to  gal.  by 

90  @ 

measure  

boiled,  add  2c.  per  gal. 

to  price  of  raw  oil. 
double  boiled,  add  3c. 
refined,  add  4c. 

1.00  @ 

China  wood  oil,  bbls ^ lb. 

13%@ 

14 

Corn,  crude,  bbls 

11%@ 

— 

Soya,  bbls 

Menhaden  fish  oil,  crude,  South- 

11%@ 

12 

ern,  f.  o.  b.  factory 

35  @ 

— 

light,  strained 

54  @ 

55 

yellow,  bleached 

57  @ 

58 

white,  bleached 

60  @ 

61 

Pigments,  Dry 


Quotations  for  single  cans.  Larger  packages, 
10  per  cent,  and  more  off. 

Orange,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans. 

^ gal.  4.00  @ — 

White,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans.. 

$ gal.  4.35  @ — 

Steel  Wool 


Grade  000 ^ lb.  1.00  @ — 

00  67  @ — 

1 53  @ — 

2 40  @ — 

3 33  @ — 

Shavings  27  @ — 


Above  prices  subject  to 
20  per  cent,  discount  on 
500-lb,  lots,  5 per  cent,  on 
100-lb.  lots. 

Household  sizes ^ gross  9.00  @ — 

5 gross  lots 8.10  (ffl  — 

10  gross  lots 7.80  @ — 


Cents 
per  pound. 

Barytes,  pure  white,  floated,  in 


100-lb.  bags  (bags 

extra) 

2 @ 

2% 

in  700-lb.  bbls.  (bbls. 

extra) 

2>/4@ 

2% 

Blanc  fixe,  dry,  in  less  than  car 
lots  

4%@ 

Flake  white,  American, 

in  100-lb.  drums., 

powd., 

13  @ 

13% 

Litharge,  powd.,  American,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs....  11. 25  @ — 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10.000  lbs.. 11. 80  @ — 

10.000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.10.40  @ — 

All  above  prices  subject  to 

cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 


Turpentine  and  Rosin 


Spirits  of  turpentine,  ex-yard... 

19  gal. 

Wood,  turpentine,  steamed,  dist. 

^ gal. 

destructive  39  gal. 

Large,  Florida  graded  rosins — 

B 

D 

E c 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 


96  @ — 

78  @ — 

75  @ — 

5.55  @ — 

5.80  @ — 

6.00  @ — 

6.10  @ — 

6.15  @ — 

6.20  @ — 

6.50  @ — 

6.70  @ — 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  aU"-^yK^/ 


M 5.70 

N 6.85 

W.  G 7.75 

W.  W 8.25 

Rosin,  pitch ^ bbl.  6.00 

Rosin  oil.  first  rectified 39  gal.  37 

second  rectified  39 

third  rectified 47 

fourth  rectified 53 

Window  Glass 


United  Bracket.  , Single- 


inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A" 

B 

25 

6x  8 

to 

10x15... 

. $35.00 

$30.00 

$28.50 

11x14  ? 

34 

12x13 S 

to 

14x20. . , 

. . 36.50 

31.00 

30.00 

40 

10x26 

to 

16x24... 

, . 39.00 

33.00 

31.00 

18x22 ) 

50 

20x20  S' 

to 

20x50. . . 

. 42.50 

37.00 

34.50 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30. . . 

. . 44.00 

38.00 

35.00 

60 

26x28 

to 

24x36. . . 

. 45.00 

40.00 

36.00 

26x341 

70 

28x32  1 

to 

30x40... 

. 48.00 

43.50 

39.00 

30x30 J 

32x38) 

80 

34x36  S 

to 

30x50. . . 

. 54.00 

49.50 

43.50 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. .. 

. 57.00 

52.50 

47.00 

United 

Bracket. 



-Double- 

\ 

Inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

25 

6x  8 

to 

10x15. . . 

. $46.00 

$40.50 

$38.50 

34 

12x13  j 

to 

14x20. . . 

. 50.00 

44.50 

42.00 

40 

10x26 

to 

16x24. . . 

. 55.00 

48.50 

44.50 

18x22 ) 

50 

20x20  j 

to 

20x50. . . 

. . 61.00 

54.50 

51.00 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30. . . 

. . 62.50 

56.00 

52.00 

00 

26x28 

to 

24x38. .. 

. 64.00 

57.00 

52.50 

26x341 

70 

28x32  1 

to 

30x40. . . 

. . 68.00 

61.00 

56.00 

30x30  J 

32x38 ) 

80 

34x36  j 

to 

30x50. . . 

. 73.00 

66.50 

80.50 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 74.50 

68.00 

62.00 

90 

30x56 

to 

34x56. . . 

. . 78.50 

72.00 

66.50 

94 

34x58 

to 

34x60. . . 

. 80.00 

73.00 

68.00 

100 

3GxG0 

to 

40x60. . . 

. 93.00 

85.  Q0 

80.00 

105 

40x62 

to 

40x64. . . 

. 194.50 

178.50 

165.00 

110 

40x66 

to 

40x70. . . 

. 216.00 

200.00 

186.50 

115 

40x72 

to 

40x74. . . 

. 242.50 

221.00 

208.00 

120 

40x76 

to 

40x80. . . 

. 285.00 

258.50 

245.00 

125 

40x82 

to 

40x84... 

285.50 

272.00 

130 

40x85 

to 

40x90... 

. 339.00 

312.50 

299.00 

Above  prices  subject  to  the  following  dis- 
counts:—Single  strength,  A quality,  25-lncii 
bracket,  87  per  cent.  Single  strength,  A qual- 
ity, 34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  85  and  5 per 
cent.  Single  strength,  A quality,  above  50-inch, 
84  and  5 per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality, 
25-inch  bracket,  88  per  cent.  Single  strength, 
B quality,  34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets.  86  and 
2%  per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality,  above 
50-lnch  bracket,  85  and  2%  per  cent.  Double 
strength,  A quality,  all  sizes,  86  per  cent. 
Double  strength,  B quality,  all  sizes.  88  per 
cent. 


An  additional  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
for  all  glass  more  than  40  inches  wide.  All 
sizes  over  52  inches  in  length,  and  not  making 
more  than  81  united  inches,  will  be  charged 
In  the  84  united  inches  bracket.  All  glass  54 
inches  wide  or  wider,  not  making  more  than 
116  united  inches,  will  be  charged  in  the  120 
united  inches  bracket. 

All  fractional  sizes  not  listed  take  the  list 
of  next  larger  listed  size  plus  10  per  cent. 


Miscellaneous 


Bronze  powder  in  1-lb.  cans, 

pale  and  rich  gold 

Aluminum,  chem.  pure 

Casein,  in  10-lb.  lots ^ lb. 

Clay,  china,  imported,  lump 

W ton.  16.00  @24.00 
domestic,  lump,  f.o.b.  point 

of  production ton.  15. 00  @20.00 


70  @ 80 

70  @ 80 

20  @ 25 


Cobalt  oxide  

..19  lb. 

2.10 

ffl 

2.35 

Copper  oxide 30  ton 

Cold  water  paint.  Interior,  in 

17 

@ 

20 

bbls 

9 

ffl 

10 

exterior 

14 

15 

Dry  paste,  in  packages.. 

. .19  lb. 

15 

& 

20 

Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs 

Graphite,  flake ^ lb 

ground  

Marble  dust,  in  bbls 

Naphtha,  deodorized,  can  extra 
39  gal 

Plaster  of  paris,  in  barrels.^  lb 
Pumice  stone,  selected,  lump 

39  lb 

powdered 
Putty,  in  tubs,  commercial.^  lb 
pure  linseed  oil 
1 to  5-lb.  cans,  commercial, 
12%  to  25-lb.  palls,  commer- 
cial 

1 to  5-lb.  cans  pure  linseed 

oil  

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  pure  lin 

seed  oil 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots 
selected  lumps,  bags  extra 
39  lb 

Smalt,  blue 39  lb 

extra  velvet,  black 

Soapstone,  powdered,  in  bags.. 

Silex  or  Silica,  in  bags 

Talc,  Amer.,  in  bags,  bags  extra 

French  

Terra  alba,  in  bags,  bags  extra. 
Whiting,  commercial. . <$  100  lbs 

gilders’  bolted 

extra  gilders’,  bolted.. 
American,  paris  whjte 
English  cliffstone 


2 @ 

12  @ 
3 @ 
1 @ 

25  @ 
3 @ 

10  @ 
3 @ 
3 @ 
5 @ 


2% 

20 

5 

IV, 

27 


12 

8 

5% 

6% 

5% 

7 

6 

1C 

15 

8 
6 
2 

2% 


3 @ 3% 

i%@  i% 
1.10  @ 1.21 
1.15  @ 1.25 
1.30  @ 1.40 
1.45  @ 1.55 
1.70  @ 1.90 


4 @ 

e @ 

5%@ 
6 @ 

10  @ 
7 @ 

5 @ 
1%@ 
iy*@ 
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Styles  for  Every  Room 
in  the  House 


SANJIAS 


Brand 

REG  U S PAT  OFFICE 


If#  IS 


pf  li 


Adds  to  the  Individuality 
of  Any  2i.oo m 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering  IS 
adaptable  to  practically  evert;  job  of  inte- 
rior decoration,  whatever  the  architectural 
motif  or  the  decorative  scheme. 

Sanitas  dull-finished  decorative  styles 
will  harmonize  with  the  furnishings  of  every 
room  in  the  house.  Sanitas  comes  in  a wide 
variety  of  floral  and  figured  patterns,  and 
reproductions  of  leather,  fabrics,  grass- 
cloth  and  tapestry. 

Sanitas  dull-finished  plain  tints  offer  a 
quick  method  of  securing  perfectly  flat 
tones  without  waiting  for  colors  to  dry. 
They  are  permanent,  and  furnish  an  ideal 
ground  for  frescoing,  stenciling,  stippling,  or 
blending. 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering  is  made 
on  cloth,  evenly  painted  by  machine  with 
four  coats  of  pure  oil  colors.  It  does  not 
crack,  peel,  or  fade,  is  permanent,  can  be 
painted  over  whenever  desired,  and  is  easily 
wiped  clean  with  a damp  cloth.  It  hangs 
just  like  wall-paper,  and  can  be  placed 
safely  on  old,  cracked  walls,  or  new  wal's 
not  yet  settled. 

See  Your  Wholesaler — 

We’ll  Move  the  Goods 

The  Standard  Textile 
Products  Co. 

3SO  Broadway,  Nbw  York 
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The  Save  the  Surface 


the  property  of  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Industry 

but  Yours  to  Use 


RjlmYou/Gir 
H'ftk  Murphy 

Da-cote 


THE  Save  the  Surface  slogan  was 
launched  a little  more  than  three 
years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  been 
reproduced  millions  of  times  and  has 
become  known  to  millions  of  people 
as  a symbol  of  property  preservation. 

The  Save  the  Surface  slogan  is  used 
in  all  advertising  of  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign,  and  in  more  and 
more  of  the  advertising  of  manufac- 
turers, jobbers,  dealers  and  master 
painters.  The  great  value  of  the 
slogan  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  sells  the 
painting  idea— which,  must  always  pre- 
cede every  sale  of  paint  or  varnish. 
Don’t  forget  that. 

The  slogan,  although  used  extensively 
by  many  companies,  is  not  their 


property  any  more  than  yours.  It  will 
be  more  theirs  than  yours  if  they  use  it 
and  you  don’t.  Whether  or  not  you 
are  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign  depends 
a great  deal  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  public  associates  this  slogan  with 
your  company,  your  service  and  your 
products. 

Adopt  the  policy  of  including  the 
Save  the  Surface  slogan  in  every 
piece  of  advertising  copy.  No  space 
is  too  small — none  is  too  large — for 
you  to  reap  benefit  every  time 
this  slogan  is  put  to  work  for 
you.  Today  it  is  recognized 
as  the  greatest  single 
selling  force  in  the 
industry. 


For  information  on  the  use  of  the  Save  the  Surface  slo- 
gan in  your  advertising  and  in  your  literature , address: 


SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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DtYHba* 

■V"' 


CANADA'S 

FAVORITE 


>urfeci 


BRUSHES 


\r»uiu^nt 


Woosref^. 


«^gs 

-ftsr 


PARCEL  POST 


INCH’S 
3 7s 

varhish  I 


RAMSAYS 
SHINGLE  STAINS 

^SAVETHESU«™« 


to  SVmgle 


FLOOR 

finish 


•AINT8 


VARNISHES  ENAMELS 


Paint  and  Varnish  Year 
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Legal  Aspects  of  Master  Painters’  Contracts 

A.  L.  H.  STREET,  Attorney-at-Law 


Painter's  Right  to  Recover  When 
Worfy  Is  Unsatisfactory 

OF  THE  DECISIONS  of  courts  of 
last  resort  specially  applying  to 
contracts  for  painting  structures,  few 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court, 
handed  down  in  the  case  of  Manthey 
vs.  Stock  (133  Wisconsin  Reports, 
107).  The  decision  deals  with  the 
right  of  a painting  contractor  to  re- 
cover for  work  done  when  it  does  not 
conform  to  his  agreement. 

The  plaintiff  painter  sued  to  fore- 
close a mechanic’s  lien  against  de- 
fendant’s property  on  account  of 
painting  her  house.  The  circuit  court 
in  Milwaukee  ordered  judgment  in 
plaintiff’s  favor,  but  it  was  reversed 
on  appeal. 

The  facts  found  by  the  court  were 
as  follows:  Plaintiff  entered  into  a 

contract  to  paint  the  outside  of  de- 
fendant’s house  for  $87;  to  do  a first 
class  job,  including  the  removal  of 
the  old  paint  where  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  result.  He  painted  the 
house,  but  upon  a considerable  por- 
tion of  front,  especially  the  porch, 
columns,  and  moldings,  failed  to  re- 
move the  old  paint  so  as  to  insure  a 
good  job.  As  a result,  in  a number 
of  places  there  were  blisters  and 
roughness. 

Defendant  notified  plaintiff  of  her 
objections  to  the  work,  once  while 
it  was  in  progress;  and  after  its 
completion  she  refused  to  pay  until 
she  had  opportunity  to  inspect  and 
ascertain  the  quality  of  the  work. 
Before  she  had  done  this,  but  after 
waiting  several  weeks,  the  plaintiff 
commenced  this  action.  The  court 
found  as  a fact  that  the  plaintiff  in 
good  faith  attempted  to  perform  the 
contract,  but  the  painting  was  not 
done  in  all  respects  as  required 
thereby.  In  some  places  old  paint  on 
columns  and  moldings  was  not  rubbed 
off,  and  in  such  places  painting  was 
rough  and  blistered.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  work  could  have  been 
redone  and  completed  to  conform  to 
contract  requirement  for  $26.10. 

From  such  facts  the  trial  court  con- 
cluded that  the  plaintiff  substantially 
performed  his  contract,  and  awarded 
him  allowance  of  the  contract  price 
less  $26.10.  The  complaint  also  en- 
tered a claim  of  $22  for  interior 
painting,  which  was  admitted,  and 
judgment  therefor  with  interest  and 
costs  tendered. 

Rules  of  Exception 
Disposing  of  the  case  on  appeal,  the 
Supreme  Court  said: 

“Of  course  the  contract  to  paint  the 
house  was  entire,  and  falls  under  the 
general  rule  that  for  partial  perform- 
ance no  recovery  could  be  had. 
Doubtless  it  also  fell  within  the  class 
of  building  contracts  to  which  is  ac- 
corded a certain  relaxation  of  this 
strict  rule,  so  that  a contractor  who 
in  faithful  effort  to  perform,  substan- 
tially satisfies  his  agreement,  may  re- 


cover the  value  of  that  which  is  done 
— although  the  result  departs  in  slight 
respects  from  specifications,  or  with- 
out fault  of  the  contractor  lacks  abso- 
lute completeness. 

“Such  relaxation  from  the  strict 
rule  governing  entire  contracts  must 
be  accorded  with  great  caution,  how- 
ever. In  the  matter  of  buildings  and 
their  decoration  mere  taste  or  prefer- 
ence approaching  almost  to  whim  may 
be  controlling  with  the  owner,  and 
therefore  of  the  very  substance  of  the 
contract,  so  that  even  trifling  varia- 
tions may  be  inconsistent  with  that 
substantial  performance  on  which 
should  be  predicated  liability  to  pay. 

“Of  course  mere  incompleteness  in 
respects  easy  to  be  supplied  after  the 
contractor  finishes  his  work,  and  the 
cost  of  which  to  the  owner  is  readily 
ascertainable,  presents  less  difficulty, 
for  in  such  case  the  owner  can  obtain 
all  that  he  contracted  for  by  mere  ex- 
penditure of  money.  But  because  the 
owner  has  the  right  to  contract  once 
for  all  for  the  completed  work  or 
structure,  and  perhaps  in  the  contract 
price  pays  for  relief  from  further 
trouble  in  such  respect,  dispensation 
in  favor  of  the  contractor  will  be 
granted,  even  in  case  of  mere  incom- 
pleteness, only  when  inconsiderable, 
and  without  fault  on  his  part. 

Entitled  to  Burning  Off 

“Considering  (the  present  case  in 
light  of  the  foregoing,  defendant’s 
right  to  such  quality  of  painted  sur- 
face to  her  building  as  could  result 
only  from  burning  off  the  old  paint 
was  secured  to  her  by  the  contract  as 
found  by  the  court.  Such  surface  may 
have  been  as  essential  to  satisfy  her 
taste  as  the  very  color  of  the  paint. 
This  quality  she  obtained  only  on  part 
of  the  building.  This  was  not  mere 
incompleteness,  for  the  whole  building 
was  painted,  but  part  of  it  in  a man- 
ner other  than  directed. 

“We  do  not  think  it  possible  to  hold 
that  plaintiff  has  substantially  per- 
formed his  contract,  although  we  as- 
sume his  good  faith  in  deciding,  in  his 
own  interest,  that  burning  off  the  old 
paint  on  the  defective  portion  was  not 
necessary  to  a sufficiently  smooth  sur- 
face. 

“Even  if  it  is  possible  for  defendant 
to  secure  all  she  contracted  for,  by 
now  employing  some  one  else  to  burn 
off  the  old  paint,  as  well  as  that  which 
plaintiff  has  spread  over  it,  and  to  re- 
paint the  same,  yet  she  has  right,  by 
virtue  of  her  contract,  to  be  free  from 
the  inconvenience  to  herself  involved 
in  procuring  and  supervising  such 
work,  and  the  repetition  of  incon- 
venience to  her  tenants  resulting 
thereby— things  difficult  of  any  ac- 
curate ascertainment  or  compensation 
in  money  damages. 

“Further,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  subsequent  treatment  of  portions 
of  the  exterior  of  the  house  can  give 
the  results  which  would  have  been  at- 
tained by  painting  it  all  at  once,  in 
entire  uniformity  of  either  color  or 
appearance. 

Privileged  to  Occupy  Premises 

“Clearly  no  inference  of  acceptance 


can  result  from  the  mere  fact  that  de- 
fendant has  continued  to  use  her  own 
house  upon  which  plaintiff  has  spread 
his  paint.  She  had  right  to  use  it,  and 
hy  his  breach  of  contract  could  not  be 
put  to  the  alternative  of  abandonment 
of  the  house  or  removal  of  his  paint. 

“Indeed,  actual  acceptance,  or  be- 
lief of  plaintiff  therein,  is  negatived 
by  the  fact  that  defendant  notified 
plaintiff,  while  the  work  was  in  prog- 
ress, that  she  should  not  accept  it  un- 
less he  changed  his  methods;  and 
afterward,  on  demand  for  payment, 
informed  him  of  her  refusal  to  accept 
until  after  inspection,  which  she  had 
not  found  convenient  opportunity  to 
make. 

“We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  plaintiff  has  failed  to  show  even 
substantial  performance  of  his  entire 
contract,  and  therefore  cannot  recover 
at  all  for  painting  the  exterior  of  the 
house,  but  must  be  limited  to  recovery 
for  painting  the  interior.” 

Selection  of  Material  by  the 
Architect 

A general  contractor  for  the  con- 
struction of  a building  sublet  painting 
and  staining  to  be  done  in  accordance 
with  plans  and  specifications  prepared 
by  the  architect.  The  specifications  con- 
tained the  following  provision: 

“Rafter  ends  and  under  side  of 
eaves  of  monitor  and  of  main  roof, 
also  the  lapped  boarding  of  monitor 
and  main  walls,  shall  have  two  coats 
of  creosote  stain  of  gray  color,  to  be 
selected  by  the  architect.” 

The  sub-contractor  began  the  work 
by  painting  the  window  and  door 
frames,  but  when  he  approached  that 
part  of  the  work  designated  as  stain- 
ing the  lapped  boards  composing  the 
walls,  the  architect  objected  to  the 
creosote.  The  result  was  delay,  and 
finally  the  general  contractor  employed 
others  to  do  the  work,  and  sued  the 
painting  sub-contractor  for  damages 
for  failure  to  complete  the  contract. 

In  affirming  judgment  for  plaintiff 
general  contractor,  the  Kansas  City 
Court  of  Appeals  said:  “Defendant  in- 
sisted that  the  specifications  requiring 
‘two  coats  of  creosote  stain  of  gray 
color  to  be  selected  by  the  architect’ 
meant  that  the  color  only  was  to  be 
selected  by  the  architect.  We  think 
it  clear  enough  that  the  material  of 
gray  color  was  to  be  selected  by  him, 
and  the  effect  of  the  evidence  given  by 
the  defendant  himself  shows  that  he 
thought  so,  too,  or  at  least  acquiesced 
in  that  view.” 


In  connection  with  the  Atlanta 
“Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaign, 
35,000  copies  of  a questionnaire  were 
sent  to  householders,  and  10,000  re- 
plies were  received.  The  campaign 
committee  reports  that  $80,415.78  was 
spent  for  labor  and  $58,629.34  for  ma- 
terial for  cleaning  and  painting  as  a 
result  of  the  drive. 


Speaking  of  a sense  of  humor,  how 
about  that  of  the  man  who  called  them 
the  building  trades? — Life. 
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Undressing  a House 

With  a Thin  Sheet  of  Intensely  Hot  Flame 


Prest-O -Paint 
Burner  'weighs 
only  ten  ounces 


Beating  the  other  fellow’s  estimate  is  but  the  first  step  in  rolling  up 
the  profits.  You’ve  got,  finally,  to  beat  his  costs! 

Prest-O-Paint  Burner 

does  for  the  removal  of  paint  from  old  surfaces  what  the  paint  sprayer 
does  in  applying  paint.  It  is  astonishingly  quicker,  cleaner  and  more 
economical  than  any  previously  known  method. 

Prest-O-Paint  Burner  weighs  only  ten  ounces ; it  never  tires  the 
operator.  There  is  nothing  to  clog  up,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No 
preparation  required ; no  pumping-up  or  generating  as  with  old  style 
burners. 

SheAt-O-jQte  Goa 

Makes  the  Hottest  Flame  Known 


There  is  enough  Prest-O-Lite  in  one  of  these  handy  little  tanks  to 
operate  a paint  burner  for  12  hours.  You  can  exchange  empty  tanks 
for  full  ones  at  any  one  of  our  22,000  Service  Stations  by  paying  only 
for  the  gas.  Tell  your  local  Prest-O-Lite  distributor  you  want  to  be  shown. 
If  you  can’t  locate  him  readily,  write  us  for  illustrated  folder  and  his  name. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  CO.,  Inc. 

Small  Tank  Sales  Dept. 

Qeneral  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  Cast  42nd  Street,  New  York 
599  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco 
In  Canada : Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Questions  Answered 


Ribbon  Work  on  Wood  Mantels 

C.  R„  Newfoundland:  Can  you  give 

me  any  information  or  advice  on 
“ribbon  work  on  mantels,”  wood 
mantels  I mean?  I want  to  know 
how  to  make  the  mixture  and  also 
how  to  apply  it. 

Answer:  Such  work  is  seldom  at- 

tempted on  wood,  but  there  is  no  spe- 
cial difficulty  about  doing  it  over 
almost  any  ground.  Take  some  pre- 
pared calcimine  and  add  hot  water 
to  form  a stiff  paste,  and  while  the 
paste  is  hot  and  stiff  stir  in  a little 
copal  varnish.  Mix  all  together  to 
form  a sort  of  putty;  place  the  paste 
into  a bulb  having  a flat  nozzle. 

First  mark  out  your  design  on  the 
wood,  then  squeeze  out  the  paste  in 
ribbon  form,  and  when  it  is  a little 
set  drive  in  some  thin  tacks  to  hold  the 
ribbon  in  place.  But  this  will  not  be 
necessary  on  parts  that  lie  in  a hor- 
izontal position,  of  course.  Ribbons 
can  also  be  made  from  molds,  greasing 
the  molds;  and  when  the  paste  has 
become  dry  it  will  easily  come  out, 
and  can  then  be  tacked  down  to  any 
part  of  the  mantel.  If  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  use  prepared  commercial 
calcimine,  then  use  whiting,  about  one 
ounce  to  the  pound  of  whiting. 


Scaling  of  Outdoor  Paint 

F.  S.,  Illinois,  mails  in  samples  of 
light  colored  painting  scales,  which 
are  extremely  brittle,  and  asks  our 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  scaling.  These 
scales  came  from  a residence  that 
is  to  be  repainted. 

Answer:  The  inelasticity  of  the  old 
coating  may  be  due  to  the  use  of  in- 
ferior oil  or  insufficient  binder,  al- 
though we  cannot  state  positively  for 
lack  of  complete  information.  The 
scales  are  so  brittle  that  they  readily 
crumble  into  powder.  Unless  the  sur- 
face is  well  scraped  and  scratch 
brushed,  this  trouble  will  recur  after 
repainting. 

Silver  Gray  Alcohol  Stain  for 
Oak 

H.  M.  G„  Pennsylvania,  would  like  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  pigment  re- 
quired to  make  a silver  gray  alcohol 
stain  for  oak. 

Answer:  We  believe  the  simplest 

method  for  making  such  a stain  would 
be  to  triturate  a small  quantity  of 
aluminum  bronze  and  best  French  zinc 
white  with  best  water  free,  bleached 
(white)  shellac,  adding  enough  clear 
spirits  to  make  it  workable  with  the 
brush.  It  is  inadvisable  to  make  this 
stain  in  large  quantities. 


Paint  Peeling  from  Old  Painted 
Galvanized  Iron 

C.  F.  0.,  Hayton,  Wis.:  I would  like  to 
know,  through  your  valuable  Mag- 
azine, what  causes  paint  to  peel  off 
a galvanized  cornice  to  the  metal,  in- 
cluding the  red  lead  priming  coat. 
The  building  was  erected  about 
twelve  years  ago  and  painted  at  that 
time.  In  the  autumn  of  1920  I ap- 
plied a coat  of  paint  to  this  cornice, 


and  everything  seemed  all  right,  ex- 
cepting a few  little  spots  that  showed 
scales  of  the  former  paint,  though 
not  down  to  the  red  lead  primer. 
The  following  summer,  1921,  I put 
on  another  coat  of  paint.  During 
the  winter  of  1921-22  the  paint  began 
peeling  badly. 

Answer:  It  is  evident  that  the  gal- 

vanized cornice  was  not  put  in  proper 
condition  for  priming  when  erected. 
Had  it  been  left  for  a year  or  so  be- 
fore any  paint  was  applied,  it  would 
probably  have  taken  and  held  any  or- 
dinary oil  paint. 

Or  if  it  was  urgent  or  desirable  to 
paint  it  at  once,  the  metal  could  have 
been  given  the  usual  prescribed  treat- 
ment, which  consists  in  applying  the 
following:  Take  2 oz.  each  of  copper 

chloride,  copper  nitrate  and  sal  am- 
moniac. Dissolve  these  chemicals  in 
a gallon  of  water,  using  an  earthen  or 
glass  vessel.  Apply  this  to  the  new 
galvanized  iron  with  a broad  bristle 
brush,  one  gallon  covering  about  30 
squares  of  100  feet.  That  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  best  solution  for  the 
purpose;  you  can  apply  paint  right 
over  it  as  soon  as  it  is  dry. 

An  easier  method  is  that  where 
copper  acetate  is  used,  6 oz.  to  the  gal- 
lon of  water.  The  government  spec- 
ifies strong  vinegar.  Some  painters  use 
benzine  or  gasolene,  which  cuts  the  so- 
called  grease  of  the  galvanizing,  after 
which  the  surface  is  coated  with  coach 
finishing  varnish.  On  this  may  be  laid 
any  desired  paint. 

Red  lead  is  a good  first  coater  after 
the  metal  has  been  prepared  as  de- 
scribed; some  prefer  an  oxide  of  iron 
paint;  but  any  good  paint  base  will 
do  well. 

Your  only  recourse  now  is  to  re- 
move all  the  old  paint  and  proceed  as 
the  condition  of  the  metal  surface 
may  indicate.  Most  likely  it  will  take 
and  hold  paint  without  any  special 
preparation,  but  it  would  be  safer  to 
give  it  a wash  of  strong  vinegar,  or 
water  made  acid  with  acetic  acid. 

Then  a thin  coat  of  spar  varnish, 
thinned  out  with  turpentine,  should 
give  you  a foundation,  from  which  no 
good  paint  should  ever  scale  or  act 
wrong  in  any  manner. 

I would  advise  the  use  of  some  tur- 
pentine in  all  the  coats,  for  a full  oil 
coat  of  paint  is  liable  to  soften  up  un- 
der the  heat  of  the  sun,  if  subject 
thereto,  though  where  the  sun  does 
not  get  at  it  the  danger  is  nil.  A wire 
brush  will  help  get  off  the  old  paint,  or 
maybe  you  will  have  to  use  the  torch 
or  paint  remover. 


Permanent  Black  for  Lettering 
on  Glass 

J.  J.  R„  Alaska,  seeks  a formula  for 
black  paint  for  lettering  on  glass 
that  will  stand  the  elements,  espe- 
cially exposure  to  rain  and  sleet. 
Answer:  We  do  not  believe  there 

is  any  black  on  the  market  that  will 
quite  meet  your  expectations,  partic- 
ularly if  applied  in  a primitive  man- 
ner. Try  a lampblack  ground  in  Japan, 
and  tempered  With  elastic  rubbing 
varnish.  If  possible,  the  signs  should 
be  covered  over  with  baking  varnish 
and  baked. 


Frosting  of  Glass 

In  reply  to  J.  J.  R.,  frosting  of  glass 
is  accomplished  by  wiping  clean  and 
dry,  then  damping  with  hydrofluoric 
acid  until  desired  result  is  obtained; 
rinse  well  with  clear  water.  Hydro- 
fluoric acid  should  be  kept  in  leaden 
or  gutta  percha  flasks,  and  the  hands 
of  the  operator  protected  with  rubber 
gloves  or  gauntlets. 

Composition  for  Free  Hand  Re- 
lief Work  on  Furniture 

S.  M.,  St.  Louis,  desires  a formula  for 
making  the  pulp  used  to  fill  into  the 
bulbs  employed  for  free  hand  relief 
on  furniture.  This  material  should 
flow  freely,  stick  well,  dry  hard  and 
be  not  too  brittle.  He  also  wants 
to  know  how  to  prepare  a clear  var- 
nish which  will  produce  a cracked 
effect  when  applied  over  the  relief. 
Ansicer:  We  suggest  that  you  pre- 

pare the  filling  material  from  time. to 
time  as  required,  using  the  following 
ingredients  in  such  quantities  as  are 
needed:  Mix  intimately  with  clear, 

soft  water  to  a thick  paste  or  putty  1 
lb.  of  fresh  calcined  plaster  (plaster 
of  Paris),  y lb.  of  pure  white  lead, 
powdered,  and  2 teaspoonfuls  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  (baking  soda). 

Beat  the  mass  up  well  before  putting 
into  the  rubber  bulbs  used  to  work  out 
the  designs  that  have  been  previously 
marked  off.  The  material  can  be  tinted 
or  colored  as  desired  by  first  mixing 
the  dry  color  in  the  proper  proportion. 

The  purpose  in  using  the  baking  soda 
is  to  keep  the  relief  from  setting  too 
rapidly.  When  using  color  that  will 
not  withstand  soda,  the  latter  may  be 
replaced  by  pulverized  marshallow 
root,  half  ounce  to  each  pound  of  plas- 
ter. 

Any  pale,  clear  varnish  will  produce 
a rippied  or  cracked  effect  if  applied 
over  the  design  while  it  is  still  some- 
what damp. 

Streaking  of  Green  Tinted  Paint 

J.  A.  H.,  Brooklyn:  A painter  was  in- 

structed by  the  owner  of  a cottage 
to  paint  the  shingles  of  a roof  with 
oil  paint,  composed  of  white  lead 
tinted  with  a chrome  green.  The 
painter  says  the  roof  had  been  cre- 
osoted.  In  about  one  month  after 
the  application  of  the  oil  paint  it 
began  changing  color,  becoming 
streaked,  the  general  cast  of  color 
being  yellowish. 

Two  coats  of  the  oil  paint  had  been 
applied.  The  owner  furnished  the 
lead  and  oil,  while  the  painter  fur- 
nished the  green  tinter.  The  job 
amounted  to  $600.  The  owner  re- 
fuses to  pay,  and  it  will  likely  end 
in  a law  suit.  Kindly  give  me  your 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  case? 
Answer:  Usually  creosote  turns  oil 
paint  a brownish  color,  but  in  the 
present  case  the  streaks,  with  a gen- 
eral yellowish  cast  to  the  paint,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  trouble  came 
from  the  green,  which  apparently  was 
not  a basic  color,  but  a mechanical 
mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  the  two 
colors  separating,  or  rather  the  blue 
being  altered  or  killed  by  the  sun  and 
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Save  the  Surface 
Use  Moore  Paint 

Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 

Paints,  Varnishes, Muresco 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
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weather,  and  the  yellow  thus  predom- 
inating, though  itself  more  or  less 
changed  by  the  influences  that  operated 
upon  the  blue.  Chrome  yellow  is  af- 
fected by  sulphur,  and  hence  would  be 
apt  to  darken. 

Such  is  our  opinion,  based  upon  the 
brief  statement  contained  in  the  in- 
quirer’s letter.  It  is  of  course  possi- 
ble that  the  paint  was  affected  by  the 
creosote  in  the  shingles,  or  maybe  by 
both  that  and  the  weather  acting  on 
the  green  tinter. 

Information  on  White  Mineral 
Primer 

W.  A.  M.,  Washington:  Some  years 

ago  I was  employed  by  a firm  that 
made  white  mineral  primer.  It 
seemed  to  be  a very  good  article  and 
was  much  in  demand.  Probably, 
however,  it  was  similar  to  many 
other  primers  made  from  calcium 
carbonate.  I have  often  seen  refer- 
ences made  to  its  employment  as  a 
substitute  or  cheapener,  and  would 
like  to  have  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. Can  you  tell  me  just  what  of- 
fice this  substance  fills,  whether  it 
is  an  adulterant,  the  action  of  the 
weather  on  it,  and  so  on? 

Answer:  There  were  many  white 

mineral  primers  on  the  market,  their 
purpose  being  to  save  the  costlier 
white  lead  for  the  first  or  priming 
coat.  Its  use  in  this  manner  is  open  to 
question,  both  on  the  score  of  economy 
and  durability.  The  first  or  priming 
coat  of  paint  on  raw  wood  is  made 
quite  thin,  requiring  very  little  base, 
so  that  the  amount  of  lead  necessary 
is  quite  small;  and  as  it  is  a greater 
spreader  than  any  so-called  white  min- 
eral primer,  it  would  be  as  cheap  as 
the  latter,  to  say  the  least.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  writer  is  that  there  are  very 
few  cases  where  any  sort  of  substitute 
paint  is  economical  to  use. 

Some  mineral  primers,  so  called,  had 
a base  of  clay,  or  whiting,  or  other 
white  pigment  other  than  lead  or  zinc. 
The  writer  made  many  practical  ex- 
periments with  cheap  paints,  using 
white  lead  in  some,  and  none  in  others, 
depending  upon  the  use  of  whiting  for 
the  base,  and  always  with  bad  results. 
He  does  not  advise  such  paints. 

In  our  opinion,  there  is  nothing  as 
cheap  and  as  satisfactory  as  a paint 
made  from  pure  white  lead,  linseed  oil, 
and  driers.  No  other  paint  will  stand 
the  weather  near  as  well. 

Varnishing  Copper  Screens 

L.  G.,  New  Jersey:  I have  just  fin- 

ished painting  a house  for  one  of 
my  customers.  The  windows  and 
doors  have  copper  screens,  which  I 
cleaned  with  a rag  dampened  with 
raw  linseed  oil,  then  painted  the 
frames.  Now  my  customer  demands 
that  I apply  a coat  of  varnish  to  the 
screen  wire.  Please  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  1.  Is  it  customary 

to  preserve  copper?  2.  What  benefit 
would  varnish  be  on  copper?  3.  If 
the  copper  screen  is  cleaned  off 
properly,  is  it  necessary  to  apply 
preservative? 

Ansiver:  Copper  does  not  need 

any  preservative  coating;  but  if  your 
customer  wishes  his  screens  coated 
with  varnish,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
accede  to  his  demands?  We  presume 
that  your  contract  did  not  contemplate 
the  varnishing  of  the  screens,  and  that 


you  now  object  to  the  expense  that  the 
varnishing  would  entail  upon  you. 
Even  so,  doubtless  that  extra  expense 
would  not  be  enough  to  warrant  you 
in  risking  the  loss  of  a presumably 
good  client. 

One  cannot  be  too  careful  in  drawing 
up  a contract.  It  is  the  unexpected 
that  often  happens.  You  of  course 
never  dreamed  of  such  a thing  as  var- 
nishing the  copper  wire  screens,  yet 
that  is  now  the  bone  of  contention. 

In  our  judgment  the  varnishing 
would  be  detrimental  rather  than  help- 
ful to  the  screen  wire,  for  it  would 
clog  the  mesh  more  or  less.  What  you 
did  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  to  clean 
off  the  wire,  though  coal  oil  would 
have  done  better,  as  it  would  have 
cleaned  the  wire;  even  water  would  do. 


Trouble  with  Ready  Prepared 
Kalsomine 

H.  H.,  Canada:  Enclosed  find  sample 

of  scale  off  church  ceiling  which 
was  kalsomined  last  July.  The  church 
committee  states  that  interior  was 
first  painted  in  oil  colors  and  then 
kalsomined  five  years  ago. 

We  sized  church  with  hard  oil, 
and  gave  it  two  coats  of  a well-known 
trade  marked  kalsomine.  What  is 
the  explanation  for  scaling? 

Answer:  A number  of  mistakes 

have  been  made  on  this  job.  First, 
the  old  kalsomine  was  not  washed  off 
or  otherwise  removed;  second,  this  old 
kalsomine  was  varnished  over  with 
hard  oil;  third,  two  coats  of  kalso- 
mine were  put  on  top  of  all  that  went 
before.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
load  of  old  kalsomine,  hard  oil  and 
new  kalsomine  should  scale. 

If  the  old  kalsomine  had  been  re- 
moved there  would  have  been  a good 
surface  ready  for  the  new  kalsomine, 
which  would  have  needed  only  a coat 
of  alum  size  before  applying  the  new 
coat. 

We  advise  washing  off  the  present 
kalsomine  and  scraping  off  all  loose 
scale;  then  go  over  entire  ceiling  with 
a coat  of  flat  paint.  After  this  is  thor- 
oughly dry  it  will  be  ready  for  kal- 
somine. However,  there  will  still  re- 
main the  possibility  of  the  hard  oil 
coating  flaking  off  from  the  old  kalso- 
mine; while  to  remove  the  hard  oil  will 
mean  heavy  expense. 

Perhaps  the  church  committee  will 
share  the  expense  of  finishing  the  ceil- 
ing in  flat  paint.  In  that  event,  pro- 
ceed as  follows:  After  washing  off  old 
kalsomine,  prime  ceiling  with  a stout 
coat  of  paint  composed  of  white  lead, 
two-thirds  oil,  one-third  turps  and  suffi- 
cient dryers.  Put  this  on  rather  stiff, 
and  brush  out  well,  then  a coat  of  flat. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  apply  two  coats 
of  flat. 

We  advise  against  the  practice  of 
applying  two  coats  of  any  kind  of  kal- 
somine. Endeavor  to  so  prepare  your 
kalsomine  that  one  coat  will  be  enough. 
There  is  glue  matter  in  all  kalsomine, 
and  when  you  get  two  layers  of  glue 
on  top  of  a non-porous  ground  you  are 
bound  to  have  cracking  and  peeling 
sooner  or  later. 


Quicl?-Drying  Finish  for  Auto- 
mobiles 

Can  you  give  me  information  relative 
to  a formula'  for  a transparent  fin- 
ish or  quick-drying  varnish  used  for 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


automobiles,  for  leather  and  furni- 
ture, which  is  not  a polish,  requires 
no  rubbing,  can  be  applied  with  a 
piece  of  cheese  cloth,  and  will  dry 
hard  in  an  hour  or  two? 

Ansiver:  This  is  one  of  many  such 

forms  of  quick  finish,  the  formulas  of 
which  are  secrets  with  their  makers, 
and  hence  not  available;  though  a lit- 
tle experimenting  should  result  in  the 
concocting  of  a similar  preparation. 
Such  a liquid  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a reviver,  or  cleanser  and  bright- 
ener  of  leather  and  similar  goods, 
about  an  auto. 

We  know  that  there  must  be  little 
oil  used,  and  also  that  turpentine  and 
driers,  with  a good  hard  copal  varnish, 
might  be  considered.  One  good  plan 
is  to  get  some  of  the  commercial  ar- 
ticle and  examine  it;  such  physical 
examination  giving  some  idea  of  its 
nature,  as  each  liquid  used  has  its  dis- 
tinctive odor. 

Concerning  Nigrosine  Stains 
A.  L.  P.,  Lakewood,  O.,  wishes  to  as- 
certain just  how  many  kinds  of  ni- 
grosine black  are  used  in  the  wood 
finishing  trade.  He  says  he  under- 
stands that  there  are  powdered  and 
crystal  varieties,  and  wishes  to 
know  which  will  dissolve  in  water 
and  which  in  alcohol.  Also,  for  what 
purpose  nigrosine  black  is  used  in 
finishing. 

Answer:  Oil-soluble  aniline  dye  may 
be  made  into  a stain  with  such  fluids 
as  turpentine,  benzol,  and  acetone, 
with  some  Japan  driers.  If  you  wish  to 
use  nigrosine  stain,  get  what  is  called 
oil  soluble. 

What  is  known  as  acid  stain  is  the 
old-time  water  stain  modernized.  The 
old  aniline  stain  was  simply  the  an- 
iline dye  dissolved  in  water,  but  the 
liquid  stains  now  used  have  other 
liquid  than  water  added. 

The  formula  for  making  any  aniline 
dye  stain  (water  soluble)  is  four 
ounces  of  aniline  dye  to  one  gallon  of 
hot  water;  boiling  water  is  best,  though 
the  stain  should  not  be  used  until 
cold.  Add  three  half-pints  of  vinegar, 
which  will  improve  the  stain,  as  stated 
previously.  It  is  then  an  acid  stain, 
and  holds  its  color  better  than  the  old 
water  stain. 

When  a black  stain  is  desired,  nigro- 
sine is  indicated,  though  there  are  oth- 
er mediums  for  making  it,  both  veg- 
etable and  mineral.  It  is  used  for 
ebonizing  a wood.  Two  coats  are  ap- 
plied, and  then  the  wood  is  filled  with 
a black  filler.  This  is  followed  by  sand- 
papering, and  a coat  of  ivory  black 
ground  in  Japan  and  thinned  with  tur- 
pentine. When  dry  the  wood  is  var- 
nished and  polished. 

Flemish  oak  finish  is  produced  with 
nigrosine  black,  and  it  is  also  used  by 
picture  frame  makers,  who  use  the 
anline  spirit  stain.  Weathered  oak 
stain  may  be  made  from  nigrosine  with 
the  addition  of  a little  Bismarck  brown, 
diluted  with  water  and  vinegar. 

Most  of  the  anilines  used  in  wood 
finishing  are  the  water  soluble,  though 
spirit  soluble  dyes  are  sometimes  nec- 
essary. The  oil  soluble  dyes  are  not 
much  used  in  wood  finishing. 


Hogan:  Phwat’s  become  av  Mike 

Rafferty? 

Grogan:  The  poor  felly  mistook  an 

auto  horn  for  the  noon  whistle  an’ 
stopped  crossin’  the  strate. 
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Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
— the  world’s  greatest  technical  in- 
stitute— selected  Barreled  Sunlight 
for  use  in  its  own  buildings. 


White  woodwork  in  the 
home  that  stays  spotless 
— painted  with  Barreled 
Sunlight. 


The  interior  of  the  famous 
Kellogg  food  product  plant 
is  painted  throughout  with 
Barreled  Sunlight . 


Three  ways  to  produce  this  result 

Which  one  do  you  use? 


A WHITE,  lustrous,  washable 
finish  for  interior  walls  and 
woodwork — there  are  three  ways 
to  obtain  it. 

First  there  is  the  expensive  way. 
Enamel.  It  means  high  cost  per 
gallon.  It  means,  too,  a lack  of 
covering  power  and  the  necessity 
for  a number  of  coats.  It  means 
a big  item  in  the  expense  of  time 
and  labor. 

Then  there  is  the  so-called 
“cheap”  way.  Ordinary  gloss 
paints.  These  paints  obtain  their 
gloss  finish  by  the  use  of  varnish 
or  other  gummy  substances.  They 
have  the  tendency  to  drag  under 
the  brush,  to  sag  or  lap.  They  run 
up  the  cost  of  a job  in  time  and 
labor — and  give  poorer  service  in 
the  end. 

With  Barreled  Sunlight  you 
avoid  the  drawbacks  of  both 
these  methods.  Made  by  the 


“Rice  Process”  (no  varnish)  it 
combines  the  advantages  of  enamel 
with  the  free  flowing  qualities  of  a 
high  grade  oil  paint.  Gives  a lus- 
trous white  finish,  leaves  no  brush 
marks  and  will  not  sag  or  lap.  Costs 
less  than  enamel,  covers  better  and 
requires  fewer  coats. 

In  addition,  Barreled  Sunlight 
is  guaranteed  to  remain  white 
longer  than  any  gloss  paint  or 
enamel,  domestic  or  foreign,  ap- 
plied under  the  same  conditions. 

Make  your  next  white  interior 
job  a Barreled  Sunlight  job.  Where 
a primer  is  required  use  Barreled 
Sunlight  Undercoat. 

Send  for  free  sample  can  to  com- 
pare with  what  you  are  now  using. 


U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

Factory  and  main  offices 

1 1 DUDLEY  ST.  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

New  York — 350  Madison  Ave. 

T ,£>ave  the  surface~and  Chicago — 659  Washington  Blvd. 

fj°u  save  ^ San  Francisco — 38  O'Farrell  St. 

And  50  other  distributing  centers  in  U.  S.  A. 


Barreled 


Sunlight 


THE  RICE  PROCESS  WHITE 
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The  Decorator  and  His  Field 


( Paper  read  before  the  members 
of  the  Master  Palmers  and  Decorators 
Association  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

THE  FUNCTION  of  the  decorator  is 
not  clearly  defined.  There  is  no 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 
his  work  and  that  of  the  architect,  the 
painter,  the  dealer  in  furniture,  car- 
pets, draperies  and  the  numerous  man- 
ufacturers with  whom  his  work  brings 
him  in  contact.  The  decorator’s  func- 
tion is  not  clearly  recognized,  and  as 
a result  he  seldom  finds  himself  in  a 
position  to  render  fully  the  kind  of 
service  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  train- 
ing and  experience. 

This  confusion  often  results  in  mis- 
understanding between  himself  and 
his  client,  and  often  serious  compli- 
cations between  the  architect  and  dec- 
orator. All  too  frequently  he  is  looked 
upon  merely  as  a painter,  a skilled 
mechanic,  little  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
perform  such  services  as  are  distinct- 
ly in  the  province  of  the  architect. 
And  parenthetically,  for  similar  rea- 
sons, he  is  often  asked  to  give  gratu- 
itously, services  for  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  payment. 

I believe,  therefore,  that  something 
may  be  gained  by  a consideration  of 
the  work  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
decorator,  and  also  the  qualifications 
he  must  possess  for  it. 

First  of  all,  the  art  of  decoration  is 
allied  to  and  dependent  upon  that  of 
architecture.  By  its  very  nature  it  is 
of  secondary  importance,  and  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  architecture  which 
it  embellishes.  This  at  once  implies 
an  essential  cooperation  of  the  closest 
degree  between  the  architect  and  the 
decorator. 

Architect  and  Decorator 
The  architect,  when  designing  a 
room  or  a building,  considers  its  prac- 
tical requirements,  the  purpose  of  the 
structure,  and  the  most  economical 
means  of  achieving  that  purpose.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  concerned  with  its 
appearance,  and  the  distinctive  char- 
acter he  wishes  it  to  have.  In  visual- 
izing his  completed  designing  he  also 
has  formed,  more  or  less  clearly,  a con- 
ception of  the  character  of  its  furnish- 
ings and  decorations. 

The  architect  expects,  and  rightly, 
that  the  decorator  whose  business  it  is 
to  complete  this  scheme  will  be  able 
to  follow  his  specifications.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  decorator  enters 
into  the  problem.  It  is  his  work  to 
complete  the  architect’s  scheme,  and  to 
do  so  in  a manner  thoroughly  consist- 
ent. 

First  of  all,  the  decorator  must  be 
familiar  with  the  style  employed,  he 
must  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
history,  the  traditions,  of  that  style,  to 
provide  a suitable  color  treatment.  He 
must  make  bis  walls  and  ceilings,  his 
furnishing  of  floors  and  standing 
woodwork,  such  as  will  conform  per- 
fectly with  the  architectural  treat- 
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ment.  If  he  is  called  upon  to  select 
lighting  fixtures,  draperies  or  furni- 
ture, he  must  be  able  to  select  and 
arange  these  so  that  combined  they 
will  present  a well  balanced,  harmon- 
ious effect. 

Rightly  approached,  he  will  view  his 
problem  as  one  possessing  certain 
practical  considerations.  The  use  and 
fitness  of  every  article,  of  every  mate- 
rial employed,  must  be  his  first  con- 
sideration. Next  its  suitability  to  its 
architectural  setting,  then  its  decor- 
ative value  as  part  of  a scheme  of  well 
proportioned  shape,  of  pleasing  lines, 
of  harmonious  coloring,  should  receive 
consideration. 

Should  Knotv  Architectural  Styles 

The  decorator,  therefore,  must  be 
familiar  with  architectural  styles,  at 
least  of  those  commonly  employed  in 
contemporary  work.  He  must  know 
the  characteristic  forms  of  decoration 
of  these  styles.  He  must  know  what 
fabrics  are  suitable  to  it,  the  kind  or 
style  of  furniture  for  which  it  calls. 
He  should  be  familiar  with  the  char- 
acteristic ornamental  details  and  col- 
ors employed.  All  of  this  necessarily 
implies  considerable  study  and  re- 
search. Without  this  he  is  reduced 
merely  to  the  status  of  a workman 
compelled  to  execute  the  ideas  of  oth- 
ers. 

It  is  the  lack  of  such  equipment  on 
the  part  of  many  decorators  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  so  many  poor  interiors. 
The  average  church  is  decorated  like 
a movie  theater  because  its  decorators 
are  more  familiar  with  the  decoration 
of  movie  theaters  than  with  the  best 
traditions  of  ecclesiastical  decoration. 

The  average  house  is  badly  furnished 
and  decorated  because  there  has  been 
little  thought  given  to  the  decoration 
and  furniture  that  is  consistent  with 
the  character  of  that  house.  For  ex- 
ample, a simple  Colonial  interior,  call- 
ing for  an  equally  simple  and  re- 
strained type  of  furnishing,  is  spoiled 
by  having  crowded  into  it  furniture 
that  is  too  large,  too  ornate,  walls  that 
are  over-decorated,  too  much  pattern, 
far  too  many  lamps  and  ornaments — 
in  short,  furnishings  which  might 
more  properly  belong  to  larger  rooms, 
rooms  of  more  imposing  architectural 
treatment. 

Our  usual  method  of  house  furnish- 
ing is  likewise  responsible  for  such  re- 
sults. We  buy  furniture  in  one  store, 
draperies  in  another,  lighting  fixtures, 
rugs,  etc.,  from  other  dealers;  get  a 
paperhanger  or  painter  to  do  the  walls 
— and  then  wonder  why  the  results  are 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
the  rooms  have  much  the  same  effect 
as  a department  store  show  window. 

Even  though  employed  only  in  con- 
sultation, much  of  this  wasted  effort 
and  wasted  money  could  be  saved  by 
the  decorator.  It  is  his  province  to 
purchase  and  arrange  such  articles  in- 
telligently, as  well  as  to  provide  for 
the  proper  settings. 

It  is  the  decorator  who  knows  what 
such  problems  demand  in  their  solu- 
tion. He  ought  to  be  an  expert  in  such 
matters,  and  consulted  as  the  architect 
is  consulted  in  matters  of  construction. 
While  his  business  may  be  principally 

Save  the  surface  and 
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the  decoration  of  walls,  ceilings  and 
woodwork,  he  must  be  equally  well 
equipped  to  select  and  arrange  furni- 
ture, draperies,  rugs,  lighting  fixtures, 
and  all  the  other  materials  essential  in 
completing  the  scheme.  He  has  un- 
usual opportunities  for  familiarizing 
himself  with  these  details;  and  em- 
ploys them  in  securing  his  effects, 
much  as  the  artist  selects  and  arranges 
the  material  of  his  pictures. 

The  decorator,  however,  is  not  con- 
cerned merely  with  the  artistic  side 
of  his  problem.  It  is  important  that  a 
chair,  for  example,  selected  by  him  for 
a particular  room,  shall  be  right  in 
style,  appropriate  in  design,  in  color 
and  finish,  but  it  is  also  imperative 
that  he  know  that  the  chair  is  well 
built,  comfortable,  useful  and  rightly 
priced. 

Constant  Study  and  Research 

When  we  consider  the  variety  of 
styles  in  use  today,  as  well  as  the  va- 
riety of  materials  handled,  it  is  clear 
that  to  do  his  work  properly  the  deco- 
rator must  bring  to  it  a great  deal  of 
useful  information.  Constant  study 
and  research  is  demanded  of  him.  Our 
standards  in  matters  of  taste  are  being 
steadily  raised  to  higher  levels.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  was  little  or  no  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  the  value  of  dec- 
orative art.  The  average  house  was 
covered  with  dizzy  wallpaper,  crude  in 
color,  atrocious  carpets,  frenzied  in  de- 
sign, golden  oak  furniture,  bric-a-brac 
galore. 

Then  we  experienced  a reaction  to 
so-called  mission  style,  that  at  least 
served  one  good  purpose:  it  empha- 
sized the  value  of  simple  things,  elim- 
inating much  of  the  over-elaboration  of 
the  preceding  period.  Taste  then  veered 
to  the  other  extreme:  furniture  was  as 
plain  as  it  well  could  be  made — slab 
furniture  became  the  rage.  We  began 
to  use  plain  rugs,  plain  walls  and  neu- 
tral colors. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  this' inter- 
est has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
even  the  children  in  our  schools  now 
know  something  of  the  various  styles 
of  furniture,  something  of  the  princi- 
ples of  good  taste  in  house  decoration. 
Many  of  the  magazines  have  one  or 
more  articles  touching  on  some  phase 
of  the  subject.  In  the  shops  we  find 
that  the  demand  for  better  things  to 
meet  a higher  standard  of  taste  has  re- 
sulted in  greatly  improving  the  design 
of  the  articles  displayed. 

The  decorator  now  has  a greater 
range  of  styles  to  work  with,  finer  ma- 
terials, a greater  variety  of  finishes. 
His  clients,  with  a keener  appreciation 
of  good  things,  expect  more  from  him, 
therefore  he  has  opportunity  of  doing 
better  work  than  ever  before. 

This  change  in  taste  has  been 
brought  about  mainly  through  his  ef- 
forts; and  to  continue  to  lead,  the 
decorator  today  must  be  well  equipped 
and  continually  on  the  job. 

We  used  to  call  a man  a decorator  if 
he  were  able  to  stencil  a wall  and  paint 
flowers  on  the.  ceiling.  Today,  the  dec- 
orator is  more  apt  to  be  the  one  who 
knows  when  to  omit  them.  Similarly 
he  is  the  man  who  mixes  his  paint 
with  brains,  not  merely  oil  and  turps. 
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We  are  Pulling  Oars  in  the  Same  Boat 

JUST  as  the  good  painter’s  reputation  depends 
on  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  paint  manu- 
facturer, so  does  the  manufacturer’s  depend  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  painter. 

An  instance  of  mutual  reliance  which  here  at 
Breinig  Brothers’  today  we  consider  just  as  im- 
portant as  did  our  father  and  grandfather  before  us. 

Breinig  Brothers’  Varnishes,  Enamels  and  Paints 
must  not  only  be  good,  honest  products  on  which 
a painter  can  surely  rest  his  reputation,  but  they 
are  also  as  uniform  as  skill  and  watchfulness  can 
make  them. 


Deserving  and  keeping  your  high  regard  for  our 
products  is  our  personal  responsibility. 


BREINIG  BROTHERS 

HOBOKEN  N J- 

VARNISHES.ENAMELS  V PAINTS 

FOR  LASTING  BEAUTY  PROTECTION 
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The  Secretaries’  Forum 


Secretaries  and  Other  Officers  and  Members  of  Master  Painters  Associations 
Are  Invited  to  Send  Contributions  to  This  Department 


New  Jersey  Executive 

Board  Meeting 

Sec.  W.  F.  CHRISTIANSEN 

At  the  May  meeting  in  Newark  on 
Tuesday  the  16th,  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
ecutive Board  sanctioned  the  plan  of 
the  Convention  Committee  to  send  out 
about  5,000  notices  of  the  July  conven- 
tion, printed  on  blotters,  to  the  master 
painters  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Davis,  reporting  for  the  special 
committee  appointed  in  April  to  in- 
quire into  the  fining  of  a member  of 
the  Waverly  association  by  the  jour- 
neymen’s union,  said  that  he  had  in- 
terviewed the  lawyer  who  had  handled 
other  association  matters.  This  gentle- 
man opined  there  were  just  two  things 
to  do:  bring  civil  suit,  or  obtain  ap  in- 
junction against  the  union.  Both  of 
these  are  costly  methods. 

The  representative  of  the  Waverly 
association  told  how  they  had  consult- 
ed with  a well-known  lawyer,  who  said 
the  master  painters  had  a very  strong 
case,  and  who  offered  to  take  the  case 
for  a thousand  dollar  fee. 

The  Executive  Board  instructed  the 
committee  to  get  further  legal  opinion. 

After  examining  the  selection  of 
badges  offered  by  the  Badge  Commit- 
tee, the  latter  was  told  to  go  ahead  and 
use  its  own  judgment. 

Matt  Willem  believed  that  interest 
in  association  affairs  would  be  sus- 
tained among  the  membership  if  Ex- 
ecutive Board  delegates  would  report 
systematically  to  their  locals  on  the 
monthly  proceedings;  also  if  a circular 
letter  were  prepared  along  these  lines 
and  sent  out  to  prospects. 

Mr.  Vandermeyden  thought  that  the 
printing  and  distributing  of  reports  of 
the  midsummer  and  midwinter  conven- 
tions among  non-members  would  be  of 
benefit. 

President  Bell  appointed  these  con- 
vention committees: 

Entertainment  — Messrs.  Stopper, 
Neil,  Schaefer  and  Udall. 

Credentials — Messrs.  Busse,  Witt 
and  Tangaard. 

Vice  President  Keimig  called  atten- 
tion to  the  advertisement  of  Sherwin- 
Williams,  appearing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  April  29,  which  con- 
tained the  following  statement : # “I  im- 
mediately got  in  touch  with  a reliable 
paint  dealer,  invested  $42  in  a stand- 
ard brand  of  ready  mixed  paint,  and 
employed  an  old  negro  ‘ Jack-of-all- 
trades,’  who  put  two  coats  of  paint  on 
the  house  for  $40.” 

Many  of  the  members  strongly  disap- 
proved of  such  suggestions  to  hire 
cheap  and  unskilled  help  as  unfair  to 
the  experienced  painter,  and  as  giving 
the  property  owner  a false  impression 
of  the  proper  way  to  preserve  his  prop- 
erty. The  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
call  the  attention  of  General  Secretary 
McGhan  to  the  ad  in  question. 


Official  Notice  of  Midsummer  Convention 

Ohio  Association,  Cedar  Point,  July  18-21 

T o the  Members  of  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Association 
of  Ohio. — Greetings: 

r I^HE  THIRTY-FIRST  Annual  Midsummer  Convention  of  the  Mas- 
-*■  ' ter  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Association  of  Ohio  will  be 
held  at  Hotel  Breakers,  Cedar  Point,  Lake  Erie,  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  July  18,  19,  20,  21,  1922. 

Following  our  usual  custom,  the  convention  opens  with  an  afternoon 
session  Tuesday,  July  18,  at  1.30  P.  M.  Other  days,  morning  sessions 
only ; the  afternoons  and  evenings  being  devoted  to  recreation  and  pleasure. 
You  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present — a splendid  program  has  been 
prepared. 

1 he  officers  and  committees  of  the  association  have  endeavored  to  so 
arrange  the  order  of  business  and  social  program  that  the  convention  will 
appeal  to  every  member  of  the  craft,  and  they  trust  that  all  will  arrange 
to  attend  during  the  four  days’  sessions,  and  assist  in  making  this  conven-  ‘j 
tion  an  unqualified  success. 

Come — lay  aside  your  daily  cares — bring  the  Ladies,  also  the  Boys 
and  Girls ! An  enjoyable  time  is  promised  to  all  who  attend. 

Remember : Cedar  Point  is  a popular  resort.  Many  conventions  are 

being  held  this  summer.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  disappointment, 
we  ask  the  co-operation  of  every  member  in  making  this  the  banner  event 
in  the  history  of  our  organization.  Therefore,  if  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  Mal(e  Your  Hotel  Reservations  Now. 

Convention  Hotel  Rates,  European  Plan  Only:  $1.25  per  day,  each 

person,  two  in  a room.  $2  per  day,  single.  For  select  rooms — $1.50  and 
$1.75  per  day,  each  person,  two  in  a room;  $2.50  and  $3  per  day,  sin- 
gle. For  rooms  with  bath — $2.50  and  $3  per  day,  two  in  a room;  $3.50 
and  $4  per  day,  single.  Write  to  the  G.  A.  Boeckling  Co.,  Cedar  Point, 
Sandusky,  O.,  for  reservations. 

REMEMBER,  EACH  MEMBER  BRING  A MEMBER! 

Fraternally  yours, 

CONRAD  KRAUSE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Frank  Hartman  Gets  a 
Surprise 

During  the  month  of  May  the  Louis- 
ville Master  Painters  Association  gave 
Frank  Hartman,  well  known  member 
of  that  association,  a surprise  ancl  a 
treat  in  commemoration  of  his  birth- 
day— just  how  long  ago  the  historian 
does  not  say.  Mr.  Hartman  was  pre- 
sented with  a handsome  umbrella,  and 
a supper  was  given  in  his  honor.  In 
his  speech  of  presentation,  Member 
William  Genovely  had  this  to  say: 

“In  behalf  of  the  Master  Painters 
Society  of  Louisville,  which  I have  the 
honor  of  being  a member,  I have  been 
asked  to  perform  a duty  which  I am 
proud  to  perform.  That  is  to  present 
this  gift  to  one  of  our  beloved  members 
— one  who  is  always  ready  and  willing 


to  do  his  part  and  more  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  association. 

“I  have  heard  of  a man  in  a country 
town  who  always  had  something  to  say 
at  the  funeral  of  everybody  who  died 
in  the  town,  and  always  said  something 
good.  So  when  a certain  obscure  indi- 
vidual died,  they  wondered  what  he 
would  say — and  he  truthfully  declared 
that  this  man  was  a great  smoker. 

“So  we  are  bound  to  say  to  our 
brother  here  that  he  is  a great  as- 
sociation worker. 

“He  has  been  cussed  and  discussed, 
boycotted,  talked  to  and  talked  about, 
lied  to  and  lied  about,  held  up,  robbed 
and  nearly  ruined — and  the  only  rea- 
son he  clings  to  life  is  the  insane  de- 
sire to  see  what  in  the  devil  is  coming 
next. 

“Mr.  Sit-Down  Hartman,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  present  you  with 
this  token  from  the  Louisville  Master 
Painters  Society.” 


Make  1922  the  Greates 


oj>  the  first  step  toward 


>Fhint  and  Vimish  year 

^doubling  the  industry  by  1926 
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NON-OBSTRUCTING  HANGER 

Furnishes  a practical  and  saving  method  of  keeping  your  brushes 
in  perfect  shape  and  is  a time  saver  when  brushes  are  in  use. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  THE  HANGER 


Thi<t  hanger  is  attached  only  on  brashes  manufactured  by 

HANLON  & GOODMAN  COMPANY 

270-272  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  269  Eighth  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  - - - A.  L.  GREENE,  Representative 
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Do  your  neighbors’ 
houses  need  paint? 


TTOW  many  repainting 

-"-jobs  are  there  in  your 
locality? 

For  three  years  the  “Save 
the  Surface”  Campaign  has 
been  persuading  owners  to 
preserve  their  properties  by 
painting  well  and  often. 
One  result  of  this  great  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  ad- 
vertising has  been  more 
business  for  live  painters 
who  have  co-operated  with 
it. 

The  one  object  of  the  cam- 
paign has  been  to  convince 
property  - owners  of  the 
value  of  paint  as  a protec- 
tion for  their  investment, 


but  few  people  will  act  on 
the  conviction  without  per- 
sonal solicitation.  Without 
it,  people  put  it  off  and 
finally  forget  their  convic- 
tion. 

Here  is  where  you  come 
in.  Build  up  a greater 
business  by  telling  these 
convinced  owners  how  they 
can  save  the  surface.  There 
is  painting  enough  for 
every  painter  to  have  a 
share.  You  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  a building  boom. 
Your  efforts  and  the  “Save 
the  Surface”  national  ad- 
vertising will  bring  you 
the  extra  jobs  that  will 
swell  your  bank  balance. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead,  Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead, 
Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil,  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Cleveland  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 
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“I  used  the  Never  Fail  Plan  two  years  ago  with 
such  wonderful  success — securing  nine  exterior 
contracts  from  the  ten  prospects — that  I would 
like  very  much  to  take  it  up  again  if  it  is  still 
available.” 

— George  B.  Lefevre , Hartford,  Conn. 


HAVE  you  tried  the  Never  Fail  Plan?  Scores  of 
painters  like  Mr.  Lefevre  have  profited  by 
using  it.  Properly  followed  up  it  has  never  failed. 

One  painter  writes  that  he  secured  five  jobs  with 
the  Never  Fail  Plan,  another  ten,  and  another  ten 
out  of  twenty  prospects. 


With  our  Never  Fail  Plan  you  can  get  those  extra 
jobs — jobs  that  will  keep  you  going  the  whole  year  ✓ 

through.  More  business  with  little  effort  on  your  / 

part  will  follow  if  you  simply  fill  out  this  coupon.  / 

Send  this  coupon  to  us  today  and  let  the  Never  Fail  / 

Plan  begin  working  for  you.  / 

j,  f National 
/ Lead  Company 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY  ^ f T •)  r -r-r 

A y New  York,  N.  T. 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco  \(Y  y 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis  CY  * 

„„„  ik,  / Gentlemen: 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia.  & 4 

national  lead  & oil  CO.,  Pittsburgh.  ^ > Please  send  me  details 

y of  your  Never-Pail  Plan. 
Tell  me  how  it  can  help  me 
in  getting  more  jobs  in  my 
\ A locality. 

V % / Signed  

f Address  

/ 

■ ✓ 

- 
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Program  of  New  Jersey  State  Convention 

At  Hotel  Brunswick,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  18-21 


Rochester  Ladies  Enter- 
tain the  Men 

The  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association  of 
Rochester  entertained  their  husbands 
and  friends  on  Tuesday  evening,  May 
16,  at  a theater  party  and  dinner  at 
Odenbach’s.  The  tables  were  attrac- 
tively decorated  with  spring  flowers, 
and  a bountiful  repast  was  served. 
Each  lady  was  presented  with  a lovely 
red  rose,  the  courtesy  of  Otto  Seebach. 

The  ladies  meet  the  first  Monday  in 
each  month,  and  the  Auxiliary  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.  The  officers 
are:  Mrs.  John  E.  Bond,  president; 
Mrs.  Irving  A.  Jacobs,  vice  president; 
Mrs.  Edward  Sahs,  secretary;  Miss 
Lois  Goeddertz,  treasurer. 


To  the  Ladies : 

Ladies  Auxiliaries  of 
Master  Painters  Associa- 
tions are  cordially  invited 
to  send  into  the  Magazine 
for  publication,  news  of 
their  meetings  and  other  ac- 
tivities, as  well  as  group 
photographs  of  their  mem- 
bers. 


James  Ross  Butterworth 

One  of  the  best  known  members  of 
the  New  York  Association  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators,  James  R. 
Butterworth,  of  New  Rochelle  and  New 
York  City,  departed  this  life  on  Thurs- 
day, April  13.  He  succumbed  to  pneu- 
monia after  a brief  illness. 

Mr.  Butterworth  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Stranraer,  Scotland,  Aug.  25, 
1859.  After  serving  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  established  a flourishing  deco- 
rating business  in  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
He  migrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1888,  arriving  four  days  before  the 
great  blizzard. 


He  settled  in  New  Rochelle,  where 
he  built  up  a large  business,  securing 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  community  as  customers.  His 
work  included  the  painting  and  deco- 
rating of  most  of  the  public  schools, 
municipal  buildings  and  churches,  and 


Tj'OLLOWING  is  the  official  program 
of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  New  Jersey  State  As- 
sociation of  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators: 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1.00  P.  M. 

Executive  Board  Meeting 

1.  Opening  Prayer. 

2.  Address  of  Welcome — Mayor  of 
Asbury  Park. 

3.  Reading  of  Minutes  of  last  Con- 
vention and  Executive  Board 
meeting. 

4.  President’s  Address. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees:  Res- 
olutions, Auditing,  Credentials, 
President’s  Address. 

6.  Reports  of  Officers:  Vice  President, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Organizer. 

7.  Question  Box. 

8.  Introduction  of  Resolutions. 

9.  Communications. 

Evening — Entertainment  Feature 

Wednesday,  Julv  19,  9.30 
A.  M. 

10.  Reports  of  Delegates  to  Interna- 
tional Convention. 

11.  Address — “A  Practical  Talk  by  a 
Practical  Painter,”  John  L.  Mit- 
chell. 


manv  of  the  largest  residences  in  that 
section. 

Mr.  Butterworth  became  active  in 
local  politics,  and  was  sponsor  of 
many  civic  improvements.  He  organ- 
ized the  Citizens  and  Taxpayers  Asso- 
ciation as  a medium  through  which 
to  fight  the  political  cliques.  He  was 
also  the  organizer  of  the  New  Rochelle 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators. 

In  1918  he  moved  to  New  York  City, 
continuing  his  business  in  that  city. 

He  took  great  interest  in  everything 
connected  with  the  organized  master 
house  painters  and  decorators,  and  at- 
tended their  conventions  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  making 
speeches  on  numerous  occasions.  He 
was  also  active  in  these  associations: 
Caledonians,  Orange  Lodge,  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Washington,  Guardians 
of  Liberty  and  International  Order  of 
Good  Templars. 

He  is  survived  by  five  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  James  P.  Butterworth, 
is  taking  over  his  father’s  business. 
He  will  be  sadly  missed  at  the  local 
meetings  and  State  conventions  of  the 
master  painters,  where  his  earnestness 
and  sincerity  made  him  a conspicuous 
figure. 


Always  be  on  time  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment, particularly  if  it  is  a bus- 
iness appointment.  In  certain  social 
circles  it  is  regarded  as  fashionable  to 
be  late  to  formal  functions,  but  al- 
though this  may  go  very  nicely  among 
the  elite,  it  makes  no  hit  with  the 
business  man.  His  time  is  worth 
money,  and  you  have  no  right  to  waste 
it. — Hardioare  Age. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  afl-^^7-,^ 


12.  Address — “An  Organizer’s  Expe- 
rience with  the  Other  Fellow,”  W. 
T.  Davis. 

13.  General  Discussion  by  Members. 

14.  Question  Box. 

Evening — Entertainment  Feature 

Thursday,  July  20,  9.30  A.  M. 

15.  Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

16.  Address  by  Cameron  Beck. 

17.  Address — “The  Business  Side  of  a 
Painter,”  Floyd  Coates. 

18.  Question  Box. 

Entertainment  by  Associate  Members 

Friday,  July  21,  9.30  A.  M. 

19.  Address  — “Legislation  Affecting 
the  Master  Painters  of  New  Jer- 
sey,” Assigned  to  Manufacturers 
Association  of  New  Jersey. 

20.  Address — Frederic  Andres,  Pres- 
ident Travelers  Association  Paint 
and  Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey. 

21.  Address — Subject  and  Speaker  to 
be  selected. 

22.  Reports  of  Committees. 

23.  Unfinished  Business. 

24.  New  Business. 

25.  Election  of  Officers. 

26.  Installation  of  Officers. 

27.  Choice  of  Place  for  Open  Executive 
Board  Meeting. 

28.  Election  of  Executive  Board  Mem- 
bers. 

29.  Adjournment. 


Death  of  Two  Toronto 
Men 

Sec.  W.  J.  BAVINGTON 

I regret  that  I have  to  announce 
the  death  of  two  men  who  have  been 
well  known  to  the  painting  craft  of 
Toronto  for  many  years.  These  deaths 
took  places  within  two  weeks  of  each 
other. 

James  J.  O’Hearn,  affectionately 
known  as  “Senator”  O’Hearn,  one  of 
the  best  known  master  painters  of 
Toronto,  passed  away  May  25,  after  a 
lingering  illness.  He  was  a past  pres- 
ident of  the  Canadian  Master  Painters 
Association,  having  been  elected  in 
1910. 

H.  G.  Hawkins,  of  651  Bathurst 
street,  this  city,  passed  away,  after 
a short  illness,  on  May  12.  He  had 
been  a faithful  attendant  at  our  meet- 
ings and  other  events  for  many  years, 
and  a faithful  and  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  The  Painters  Magazine. 

With  all  our  rush  and  bustle  in  these 
times,  we  will  greatly  miss  these  two 
venerable  upholders  of  the  painting 
craft.  I feel  sure  that  many  of  the  old 
staff  in  and  about  Toronto,  and  some 
of  the  younger  men  in  business,  will 
stop  at  times  in  the  busy  hours  of  the 
day  to  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased,  by  thinking  of  the  good 
they  have  done  while  here  in  this  mor- 
tal coil. 


Beware  of  the  man  who  wastes 
words.  It  indicates  a surplus  of  lan- 
guage and  a shortage  of  thought. — 
Hardioare  Age. 
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We  Admit  It 
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y ^ ^ f,  ' 

Ename/m 


Is  the  whitest,  easiest  working,  most 
opaque  and  most  durable  Enamel 
made  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Send  for  a free  sample,  make  a com- 
parative test  with  the  enamel  you 
have  been  using,  and  prove  it  for 
yourself. 


EMIL  CALMAN  & CO. 

llO  William  Street  New  York 
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John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.  Celebrates 
150th  Anniversary — An  Historic  House 


Present  Philadelphia  Plant  of  John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co. 

Its  thousands  of  square  feet  of  floor  space  makes  one  realize  what  a far  cry  it  is 
hack  to  the  founding  of  the  company  in  1112 


|T  IS  a happy  coincidence,  at  this 
time,  that  the  offices  of  John  T. 
Lewis  & Bros.  Co.  of  Philadelphia 
should  be  diagonally  across  the  corner 
from  Independence  Hall;  for  in  an  un- 
usual degree  that  fine  old  monument 
of  American  liberty,  where  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  signed,  and 
where  the  Liberty  Bell  has  its  home  to- 
day, serves  as  a reminder  of  the  long 
and  successful  history  of  the  Lewis 
Company. 

In  1772,  four  years  before  the  sign- 
ing of  that  great  American  document, 
and  fairly  in  the  shadow  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Hall  cupola,  young  Mordecai 
Lewis  embarked  in  the  business  which 
still  bears  the  Lewis  name.  Thus  1922 
marks  a milestone  in  America’s  paint 
business,  for  it  is  the  150th  anniversary 
of  one  of  the  industry’s  conspicuous 
units. 

Young  Lewis’  first  venture  in  the  in- 
dustry was  as  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Neave  & Harman,  which  immediately 
became  Neave,  Harman  & Lewis. 

At  that  time  Philadelphia  was  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  cen- 
ters in  the  American  colonies.  It 
served  a healthy  and  growing  district, 
which  has  expanded  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  the  country.  The  growth 
of  the  house  of  Lewis  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  its  home  city,  and 
of  the  Southeastern  Atlantic  seaboard 
district  in  which  it  operates. 

Neave,  Harman  & Lewis  were  im- 
porters and  dealers  in  white  lead  and 
red  lead.  They  imported  from  Europe 
a great  deal  of  the  merchandise  they 
sold,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
War  of  Independence  should  have 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  do  bus- 
iness for  a number  of  years.  We  have 
all  had  some  recent  experience  in  the 
difficulty  of  doing  business  under  war 
conditions,  and  we  can  imagine  the  ob- 
stacles that  young  Lewis  had  to  overT 
come  in  his  early  business  experience. 

The  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
in  1781,  saw  Mordecai  Lewis  in  sole 
charge  of  the  destinies  of  the  firm. 
This  occurred  before  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  an  examination  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  firm  in  that  year 
gives  plentiful  evidence  of  the  snags 
that  had  to  be  surmounted.  A block- 


ade existed.  Much  of  the  firm’s  mer- 
chandise was  captured  as  contraband 
of  war  and  never  reached  port.  Other 
merchandise  had  to  be  shipped  in 
through  other  ports  and  transported 
overland. 

Famous  Old  Records 

An  examination  of  the  records  of 
John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.  shows  that 
in  1781  the  name  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Mordecai  Lewis  & Co.,  and 
in  January,  1782,  an  account  was 
opened  with  the  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica, which  had  been  chartered  by  act 
of  Congress  nine  days  earlier.  This 
account  lias  been  kept  open  and  active 
through  succeeding  generations,  and 
as  a result  it  today  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  bank  account  of  the 
oldest  bank  in  the  United  States. 

One  old  record  of  interest  in  the 
firm’s  possession  today  is  an  original 
invoice  dated  May  1,  1787,  showing 
that  Mordecai  Lewis  & Co.  sold  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  twelve  hundred- 
weight of  ground  white  lead  at  ninety 


shillings  per  hundred  weight,  or  ap- 
proximately twenty-two  cents  per 
pound,  nearly  twice  its  price  today. 

Mordecai  Lewis  died  in  1799,  the 
same  year  that  witnessed  the  death  of 
George  Washington.  The  business 
continued  under  the  old  name  until 
1806,  when  his  sons  formed  a partner- 
ship under  the  name  of  M.  & S.  N. 
Lewis,  to  act  as  selling  agents  for  the 
old  firm  of  Mordecai  Lewis  & Co.  These 
two  concerns  were  later  consolidated 
under  the  firm  name  of  John  T.  Lewis 
& Bros. 


Medal  Designed  to  Commemorate  the 
1 50th  Anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co. 


In  1820  the  firm  purchased  the  lead 
works  of  Joseph  and  John  Richards, 
and  actively  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  white  lead  and  lead  oxides.  In 
order  to  insure  a perfectly  pure  prod- 
uct for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
white  lead,  John  T.  Lewis  & Bros, 
shortly  undertook  the  production  of 
linseed  oil  and  colors,  and  the  activ- 
ities of  these  new  lines  have  been  con- 
stantly extended  until  today  they  con- 
stitute a large  business  in  themselves. 

The  incorporation  of  the  company 
took  place  in  1888,  becoming  known 
then  as  John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.,  the 
corporate  title  which  the  firm  bears 
today. 


Old  Invoice  for  White  Lead  Sold  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  by  the  Lewis 

Company  in  1787. 
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The  Lead  That  Gives  You 

Every  Necessary  Quality 

WHEN  you  buy  lead  you  want  spreading 
power,  opacity,  whiteness,  and  durability. 

Then  ask  for  Du  Pont  Pure  White  Lead  'Harri- 
son Brand.”  You’ll  find  each  of  these  qualities 
a feature  of  this  product. 

Since  1806  it  has  been  used  by  master  painters 
who  know  quality  goods.  You  cannot  buy  a 
better  lead. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  £?  Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Division 

3500  Grays  Ferry  Road 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

A LEADER  IN  EVERY  FIELD 
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Mot  dec ai  Lewis  & Co. 

Have  for  Sale,  ar  ’■heir  Sltre  in  Front  ftreet,  near 
the  prmvforMgcv 

T)  U S S 1 A fhrrtmp*  by  the  bale  or  piece 
I v.  Kellia  fail  duck  ditto 

Broad  and  i-atrov  diaptrs  and  hiickahaek*  i 

Ticktenbuig*  and  oioabrigi  by  the  bale  or  pi<ce 
G-ciman  doailaf;*  anti  brown  lollfe 
Brown  and  white  plaiUl'as 

A large  quantity  of  Barcelona  handkerchiefs  an«l 
fdk(  {lockings' 

A variety  of  Dry  Goods  fuitable  to  the  pretUnfc 
and  anpioaching  I'ca  font 
Haircloth  tor  maltflerb  and  the  floor 
Gold  and  filler  watches  . 

Cape  Madeira  Wine  hy  tfic  |%ipc  cr  qn/rtcrcnlk  ■ % 
found,  o<r*t  pleafant  w>he  ' v"‘*  v 
Choice  Eourdcaux  claret  in  cafes  ofc  5°  holt les  each 
Shone’*  and  Hibbcrt's  fine  Londoa  boiticd  porter 
in  hampers 

A quantity  of  bar  and  sod  iron 
Englilh  and  Swccdiih  ftecl  , 

A few  quarter  cheffs  of  hyfon  and  foueliong  tc* 

A quantity  of  cutlery  and  iionnuttgery,  aflbrtcd  rnj 
packages 

Tin  ware  aflhrted  in  cafki 
Stone  ware  in  crates 
Gin  in  cafts 
i-intfecd  oil  ift  calks 
White  lead  ground  in  oil 
Red  lead  and  vermilion 
Refined  borax 
Saltpetre  and  gunpowder 
Whiting  and  chalk 
A quantity  of  giindHones 
RtifTia  matt*  and  oacum 
Sheet  lead 

Benn  leather  / 

*A  few  calks  of  alloro  b 

feathers  in  bags  and  beds 
Nail*,  <M;  8d,  and  1.46 
Gei man  C.ythei  and  cutting  Vfi;ve$ 

t.cef  iti  barrels,  &c.  &c.  March  17, 


A Lewis  Advertisement  of  More  Than 
a Century  Ago 

Quite  a contrast  to  the  Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead  Advertisements  of  today 


Edward  F.  Beale,  a son-in-law  of 
John  T.  Lewis,  entered  the  employ 
of  the  company  in  1875;  was  elected 
its  president  in  1889,  the  same  year  in 
which  it  became  a part  of  the  National 
Lead  Co.,  and  is  still  today  the  active 
head. 

Leonard  T.  Beale,  the  grandson  of 
John  T.  Lewis,  and  the  great-great- 
grandson  of  Mordecai  Lewis,  the  foun- 
der, is  the  present  secretary  of  the 
company. 

Mordecai  Lewis  started  the  business 
150  years  ago  in  a small  way  as  an 
importer  and  dealer  in  white  lead.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  company  started 
actual  manufacture  of  white  lead  and 
lead  oxides  in  1820.  Shortly  thereafter 
it  expanded  its  activities  to  include 
linseed  oil  and  colors,  and  in  1911 
entered  the  metal  field,  acquiring  a 
factory  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  sheet 
lead,  solder,  babbitt  metal  and  similar 
metals  have  been  produced  ever  since. 
As  National  Lead  Co.’s  representative, 
the  house  of  Lewis  has  made  Dutch 
Boy  products  well  known  in  its  historic 
territory. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  a 
long  time  for  a firm  to  be  in  business 
in  this  country,  and  the  celebration  of 
a sesqui-centennial  is  a reminder  that 
as  a country  we  are  getting  on.  It  is 
still  more  a testimonial  to  the  solidity 
and  permanence  of  American  business 
institutions  rightly  organized. 


Secretary  Bush  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association  of 
Illinois  has  mailed  to  all  members  a 
folder,  for  posting  in  their  offices, 
giving  in  large  type  the  names  and 
addresses  of  firms  that  are  associate 
members  of  the  Illinois  association. 


Use  of  Metal  Drums  Means  Less  Linseed  Oil 

JOHN  L.  MITCHELL,  in  “Dutch  Boy  Painter” 


T AM  glad  to  see  the  interest  that 
-*■  painters  are  taking  in  regard  to 
the  quantities  of  linseed  oil  to  be  used 
with  white  lead,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  painters  put  too  much  oil 
into  the  paint.  They  do  this  because 
of  their  belief  in  the  theory,  which  has 
been  exploded,  that  “oil  is  the  life  of 
the  paint.”  It  is  neither  the  oil  nor 
the  white  lead,  but  the  proper  propoi- 
tion  of  both,  which  gives  the  longest 
life  to  paint. 

Other  painters  use  too  much  oil,  for- 
getting that  nowadays  a 100-pound 
package  of  white  lead  doesn  t need  so 
much  oil  as  it  did  formerly.  All  the  oil 
with  which  the  manufacturer  grinds 
the  white  lead  is  retained  in  the  paste 
contained  in  the  meta)  drums,  while 
the  wooden  kegs  formerly  used  as  con- 
tainers absorbed  a large  proportion  of 
the  oil  out  of  the  paste  lead,  causing 
painters  to  use  more  oil  to  thin  the 
lead  than  is  necessary  now. 

Painters  at  that  time  thought  they 
were  getting  white  lead  that  could 
stand  larger  amounts  of  oil  than  it 
actually  could  take,  owing  to  so  much 
of  the  oil  soaking  into  the  wooden  kegs ; 
when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a 100- 
pound  package  of  white  lead,  packed  in 
the  modern  way,  will  make  as  much 
paint  of  the  same  consistency  as  for- 
merly, with  less  amount  of  oil  than 
white  lead  packed  in  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  kegs. 

As  to  what  is  the  best  proportion  ot 
oil  to  be  used,  and  why:  In  the  first 

place,  climate  has  to  be  considered.  In 
an  equable  climate,  where  the  temper- 
ature is  not  subject  to  violent  changes, 
less  oil  can  he  used  in  the  undercoats, 
as  extreme  elasticity  isn’t  so  necessaiy 
there.  The  finishing  coat  needs  the 
maximum  amount  of  oil,  no  matter 
what  the  climatic  conditions. 

Proportions  of  Oil 

Owing  to  the  different  kinds  of 
woods  used  in  building  construction, 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  main- 
tained as  to  the  amount  of  oil  to  be 
used — soft,  porous  woods  requiring 
more  oil  in  the  undercoats  than  the 
harder  varieties  of  woods  (my  own 
practice  has  been  to  prime  either  yel- 
low or  white  pine,  cypress,  red  or 
Washington  cedar  with  red  lead,  elim- 
inating any  shellacing  of  knots,  etc.). 

For  finishing  coats,  however,  3(4 
gallons  of  oil  to  each  100  pounds  of 
white  lead  is  more  satisfactory  than 
any  larger  amount  of  oil,  the  reason 
being  that  when  a large  amount  of  oil 
is  used,  the  paint  is  thin  and  a very 
thin  film  of  paint  is  left  on  the  sur- 
face, which  does  not  give  the  required 
amount  of  protection. 

The  way  to  get  the  best  wearing  sur- 
face, therefore,  is  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  oil  and  white  lead  on  to  the 
surface,  which  can  best  be  done  by  us- 
ing a moderately  thick  finishing  coat, 
rubbing  it  well  out  under  the  brush. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the 
proper  proportions  of  oil  and  white 
lead  for  finishing  coats,  but  as  the 
proper  proportions  of  these  materials 


are  equally  important  in  the  under- 
coats, I herewith  give  formulas  that  I 
have  found  the  most  satisfactory: 

Priming  coat — 100  pounds  white 
lead,  3^4  gallons  raw  linseed  oil,  2 
gallons  turpentine,  1 pint  liquid  drier. 
Second  coat — 100  pounds  white  lead,  2 
gallons  raw  linseed  oil,  1(4  gallons 
turpentine,  34  pint  liquid  drier.  Fin- 
ishing coat — i00  pounds  white  lead,  3^4 
gallons  raw  linseed  oil,  IV2  pints  tur- 
pentine, 1 pint  liquid  drier. 

For  old  work  that  is  to  be  repainted 
I use  as  a first  coat — 100  pounds  of 
white  lead,  2(4  gallons  raw  linseed 
oil,  1(4  gallons  turpentine,  % gallon 
benzole,  1 pint  drier.  The  benzole  is 
added  to  soften  the  old  paint  so  that 
my  first  coat  gets  good  bond  with  it. 

I may  say  here,  that  when  repaint- 
ing work  I have  done  previously,  I 
omitted  the  benzole,  knowing  that  pure 
white  lead  only  having  been  used,  this 
precaution  was  unnecessary;  but  in 
doing  work  that  had  been  previously 
painted  hy  some  one  else,  I always 
added  the  benzole. 

For  the  finishing  coat  on  old  wood- 
work I use  the  same  formula  as  for  the 
finishing  coat  on  new  woodwork. 

E.  V.  Peters  Heads  Enter- 
tainment Committee 

E.  V.  Peters,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  has  recent- 
ly been  named  chairman  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee  of  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association. 

Mr.  Peters  was  born  in  St.  Louis  and 
received  his  schooling  in  colleges  in 
the  East.  In  1903  he  organized  the 
purchasing  department  of  J.  G.  White 
& Co.,  and  in  1906  joined  the  purchas- 
ing department  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Co.,  soon  after  becoming  assistant  pur- 
chasing agent.  In  1913  he  was  made 
purchasing  agent,  and  a few  months 
later  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
assistant  sales  manager,  which  office 
he  held  until  1919,  when  he  was  made 
general  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Peters  was  active  during  the 
war,  and  made  a trip  to  the  battle- 
fields in  behalf  of  the  government  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  situation 
in  order  that  the  zinc  industry  might 
be  placed  in  a better  position  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  allied  nations  in  the  sup- 
plying of  materals. 


New  Sales  Offices  for  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

For  the  convenience  of  customers  the 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  and  the  Mineral 
Point  Zinc  Co.  have  organized  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co.  The  new  com- 
pany has  opened  three  offices',  one  in 
the  Merchants’  Exchange  Building, 
San  Francisco,  and  the  others  at  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cleveland.  With  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  headquarters  the 
company  now  has  five  selling  offices 
in  operation. 

Robert  Hurch,  district  sales  man- 
ager, will  be  in  charge  of  the  San 
Francisco  office. 


It’s  not  difficult  to  meet  expenses 
these  days.  In  fact,  you  meet  them 
everywhere. 
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Trade 


News  for  Dealer  and  Manufacturer 


This  department  presents  information  of  new  paint,  wallpaper  and  allied 
concerns,  changes  of  ownership  and  location,  fires  and  bankruptcies,  etc.  i his 
information  should  be  of  value  to  other  retail  dealers,  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
sales  and  advertising  managers  and  salesmen.  Every  new  concern,  and  every  old 
one  that  is  expanding,  means  an  opportunity  to  gain  a customer  and  to  sell 
more  goods. 


Bloomington,  Ind.  — Graham  Motor 
Sales  Co.  has  installed  a paint  shop  in 
connection  with  its  auto  business. 

Boston,  Mass. — The  Joseph  Fist  Co., 
Inc.,  has  embarked  in  the  paint  con- 
tracting- business,  with  capital  of  $10,- 
000.  Incorporators — Joseph  Fist,  145 
Cedar  street,  Roxbury,  and  others. 

Brockton,  Mass. — Babbitt  Hardware 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000 
capital,  $9,000*paid  in,  to  deal  in  hard- 
ware, paints,  etc.,  at  54-6  Center  street. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Adolph  Krauss  has 
moved  his  paint  and  hardware  busi- 
ness from  7817  Seventeenth  avenue  to 
Seventy-ninth  street  and  New  Utrecht 
avenue. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  Regal,  a store 
dealing  in  wallpaper,  electrical  sup- 
plies, etc.,  opened  about  June  1 at  358 
Livingston  street. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Hall  Paint  Co.  is  a 
new  paint  supply  firm  at  445  Genesee 
street. 

Ceresco,  Neb. — An  auto  paint  shop 
has  been  started  by  William  Fixebaugh 
in  the  Nyquist  building. 

Chehalis,  Wash. — Star  Paint  Store 
will  enlarge  its  store  and  increase  stock 
of  paints  and  wallpaper. 

Chester,  Pa. — The  paperhanging  and 
upholstery  store  of  Clarence  C.  Ayres, 
in  the  Lincoln  Republic  building,  was 
damaged  by  fire  early  in  May. 

Chicago,  III. — Murgatroyde  & Sons, 
dealers  in  paints  and  hardware,  have 
removed  from  4217  to  3959  Irving  Park 
boulevard. 

Chicago,  III. — The  Vancote  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  for  $5,000  to  deal  in 
paints  and  varnishes  at  40  East  Kinzie 
street.  Incorporators  are  B.  C.  Hazlett 
and  others. 

Cincinnati,  O. — Laware  & Co.  have 
entered  the  paint  game  at  952  Betts 
avenue. 

Cleveland,  O. — George  D.  Cornell  Co., 
in  the  painting  business  at  2066  East 
Fourth  street,  is  about  to  open  a 
branch  store  at  5904  Euclid  avenue. 

Cleveland,  O. — W.  Cadle  & Sons  are 
proprietors  of  a new  paint  store  at  2619 
East  Fifty-third  street. 

Compton,  Cal. — A.  F.  Arnold  has 
started  a paint  and  wallpaper  business 
on  North  Wilmington  street. 

Corona,  Cal. — Guy  Krick  is  starting 
the  Corona  Paint  & Paper  Store  at  511 
Main  street. 

Dallas,  Tex. — Perfection  Enamel  & 
Painting  Co.,  an  old  concern  at  2925 
Commerce  street,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated, with  $25,000  capital. 

Danbury,  Conn. — A new  auto  paint- 
ing business  has  been  started  at  38 
Balmworth  avenue  by  Albert  Deeb,  un- 
der the  name  of  Danbury  Auto  Paint 
Shop. 

Dayton,  O. — A new  paint  and  hard- 
ware store  has  been  opened  by  Plum- 
mer at  823  Wayne  avenue. 

Detroit,  Mich. — A new  auto  paint 
shop  has  been  opened  at  5385  Lovett 
avenue,  under  the  title  of  the  West 
Side  Auto  Painting  Co. 

Dubuque,  la. — Heming  Bros.  & Kem- 
ler  were  scheduled  to  open  their  new 
paint  and  wallpaper  shop  at  410  Eighth 
street  about  the  first  of  June. 

Duquesne,  Pa. — The  new  store  of 
Heilman  & Fritz,  129  West  Grant  ave- 
nue, will  include  paints  and  glass  in 
stock. 


El  Reno,  Okla. — Oklahoma  Book  Co. 
is  the  successor  to  the  Dickinson  Paint 
Co.,  dealing  in  painters’  supplies. 

Fall  River,  Mass. — Blakney  & Wor- 
dell,  Inc.,  are  successors  to  McCreery 
& Wood,  Inc.,  in  the  paint,  auto  and 
carriage  supply  business.  Capital,  $12,- 
000.  Incorporators: — Chester  Wordell, 
529  Stafford  road,  and  others. 

Fall  River,  Mass. — Hathaway  & 

Marston  has  been  incorporated  for 
$10,000  to  deal  in  a general  line  of 
goods,  including  paints. 

Findlay,  O. — Cleveland  Products  Co. 
is  opening  a paint  store  at  103  South 
Main  street. 

Gaffney,  S.  C. — A new  auto  and  sign 
painting  shop  has  been  started  on 
Limestone  street  by  C.  E.  Ramsey. 

Germantown,  N.  Y. — John  H.  Miller 
has  entered  the  auto  and  sign  painting 
trade  at  this  place. 

Gloucester,  Mass. — Gloucester  Hard- 
ware Co.,  Goldman  & Winter,  proprie- 
tors, are  opening  a hardware  and  paint 
store  in  the  Goldman  building,  on  Main 
street. 

Goodland,  Ind. — Joseph  Murray  is 
about  to  open  an  auto  paint  shop. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Henry  J.  Hey- 
stek  Co.,  in  business  here  at  10  East 
Fulton  street.  Will  open  a branch  store 
at  61-3  Commerce  street,  dealing  in 
wallpaper. 

Gulfport,  Miss. — The  Powell  Paint 
Shop,  which  was  badly  damaged  by 
fire,  has  decided  to  discontinue  the 
business. 

Hagerstown,  Md. — About  the  middle 
of  May,  E.  F.  Shaffer  opened  a wall- 
paper and  stationery  supply  store  at 
103  East  Washington  street. 

Hagerstown,  Md. — Eckstine  & Dotter 
have  begun  a $12,000  business  in  auto 
accessories,  paints,  etc.,  at  242  South 
Potomac  street. 

Hammond,  Ind. — A.  H.  Reikel  has 
begun  a paint  business  at  253  State 
street. 

Harrisburg,  III. — O.  E.  Barter  has 
opened  a new  paint  and  glass  store  on 
West  Church  street. 

Hazleton,  Pa. — Rosen  Bros,  of  Wyo- 
ming street  suffered  a fire  loss  of  about 
$6,000,  fully  covered,  in  their  warehouse 
last  month.  Business  in  wallpaper, 
paints,  etc.,  continued  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Hollywood,  Cal. — Western  Paint 
Shop,  handling  paint  supplies,  is  a new 
business  at  5509  Hollywood  boulevard. 
A.  P.  Johnstone  is  proprietor. 

Iowa  City,  la. — K.  L.  Johnson  and  R. 
M.  McCollister  are  opening  a paint 
business  in  this  city. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Arthur  Laffoon,  in 
business  at  Sixteenth  and  Walnut 
streets,  has  opened  a branch  auto  paint 
shop  at  Nineteenth  and  Central  streets. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Kansas  City 
Paint  & Varnish  Works,  a new  manu- 
facturing concern,  is  now  in  operation 
at  318  Southwest  boulevard. 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y. — South  Buffalo 
Painting  Co.  is  opening  a painting, 
decorating  and  paperhanging  business 
on  Orchard  Park  road,  and  is  in  the 
market  for  supplies. 

Laredo,  Tex. — Rio  Grande  Paint  Co., 
which  suffered  a $10,000  loss  by  fire 
in  March,  has  resumed  business  at 
608  Salinas  avenue,  and  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  artists’  brushes  and  colors. 

Lebanon,  Ind. — William  Bowser  has 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  aU"-^,g^. 


started  his  auto  paint  shop  business 
on  South  Lebanon  street. 

Leeton,  Mo. — Adrian  Burford  is  pro- 
prietor of  a new  paint  and  wallpaijer 
store. 

Lewis,  Kan. — W.  PI.  Smith  is  open- 
ing a paint  business  in  the  Boyd 
building. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. — The  Mortimer  Co. 
opened  a wallpaper  and  paint  store  on 
Market  street,  near  Main,  during  May. 

Long  Beach,  Cal. — Bereath-Peterfy 
is  the  name  of  a new  paint  store  at 
Fifth  and  Pine  streets. 

Marion,  III. — Red  Spot  Paint  & Glass 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  to  deal  in 
paints  and  glass  at  311  West  Main 
street.  Capital,  $10,000.  Incorpora- 
tors: H.  D.  Bourland,  1034  Upper 

First  street,  Evansville,  Ind.,  and 
others. 

Middletown,  Conn. — Looby  & Dumeer 
are  proprietors  of  a new  auto  painting 
business  at  Walnut  and  Maple  streets. 
South  Farms. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — M.  Fuldheim,  204 
Grand  avenue,  and  others  are  incor- 
porators of  the  Milwaukee  Paint  & 
Varnish  Works,  capitalized  at  $25,000. 

Mineral  Wells,  Tex. — An  auto  paint 
shop  has  been  opened  by  L.  J.  Bush  on 
East  Hubbard  street. 

Moline,  III. — To  handle  paints  and 
wallpaper  is  the  purpose  of  Ed  J. 
Moeller,  at  1608  Fifth  avenue. 

Monrovia,  Cal. — F.  J.  Brooks,  con- 
tracting painter,  will  open  a new  paint 
store  at  120  East  Lemon  street. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. — B.  Rosenbaum 
has  opened  a paint  store  on  Third 
street,  between  First  and  Second  ave- 
nues. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Prudential  Paint 
Stores,  Inc.,  opened  up  a paint  place  at 
483  Broad  street  about  the  first  of  the 
month. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — Acme  Paint  & 
Wallpaper  Co.  will  open  for  business 
this  month  at  119  Congress  avenue, 
with  a line  of  paints  and  wallpaper. 
A.  Rogovin,  president. 

New  Orleans,  La. — M.  L.  Hayes  has 
moved  his  paint  supply  store  from  151 
to  329  Baronne  street. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. — Arthur  Yule 
has  gone  into  the  interior  decorating 
game  at  106  North  avenue. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Max  Doluh,  paints 
and  hardware,  formerly  at  358  Bowery, 
has  moved  to  342  Bowery. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  Harlem  Art 
Sign  Painters  Supply  Co.,  1799  Lex- 
ington avenue,  dealing  in  painters' 
materials,  etc.,  is  to  open  about  the 
middle  of  this  month. 

New  York  City  (Bronx). — J.  Karasik 
& Bros.,  now  in  business  at  400  West 
125th  street,  will  open  a branch  inte- 
rior decorating  and  upholstering  place 
at  904  Westchester  avenue. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — "Wales  & Gold- 
man is  the  name  of  a new  place  here 
at  350  Third  street,  with  a $15,000  in- 
vestment in  wholesale  and  retail 
paints. 

Palisades  Park,  N.  J. — John  Van 
Heertum,  in  the  paint  business  at 
Broad  and  Brinkerhoff  streets,  is  erect- 
ing a new  building,  which  he  will 
occupy  about  July  1. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — Pasadena  Paint  & 
Decorating  Co.  is  the  title  of  a new 
firm  at  897  East  Colorado  street.  Don 
C.  Becker  is  proprietor. 

Passaic,  N.  J. — Watson  A.  Bogart  is 
about  to  open  a painting  and  paint 
supply  place  at  38  Howe  street. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Notice  has  been 
made  of  the  dissolution  of  the  part- 
nership of  the  Superior  Paint  & Var- 
nish Co.,  in  the  Wabash  building. 
J.  Aarons  retires,  and  C.  F.  Harvey 
will  take  over  the  business. 

Plainfield,  N.  J— J.  E.  Curtis,  740 
West  Fourth  street,  dealing  in  paints, 
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wallpaper  and  hardware,  will  erect  a 
two-story  building  to  cost  $4,000. 

Pleasantville,  N.  Y. — National  Sup- 
ply Co.,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  is 
opening  a branch  store  here,  to  deal 
in  paints,  wallpaper  and  supplies. 

Plymouth,  Pa. — W.  & W.  Perkins  is 
the  title  of  a new  paint  and  wallpaper 
store  at  50  East  Main  street.  They 
were  formerly  in  business  with  their 
father,  W.  T.  Perkins. 

Red  Oak,  Iowa. — W.  T.  Williams  has 
entered  the  auto  painting  business 
here. 

San  Jose,  Cal. — Dealing  in  paints  and 
building  materials  is  the  purpose  of 
D.  Manbeck,  who  has  opened  a place 
at  904  East  Santa  Clara  street. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — The  paint  place 
of  Harry  H.  Barton,  1118  Albany  street, 
has  been  damaged  by  fire. 

Scranton,  Pa. — Hanna  Wallpaper  Co. 
has  opened  a wallpaper  store  at  Wyo- 
ming and  Lackawanna  avenues. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Park  Decorating 
Co.,  at  123  Commonwealth  avenue, 
dealing  in  paints,  etc.,  is  reported 
bankrupt. 

Springfield,  III.— A.  W.  Sikking  & 
Co.  is  adding  a line  of  paints  in  its  im- 
plement store. 

Washington,  Pa. — Frank  C.  Lewis, 
now  in  the  drug  business  at  West 
Chestnut  street  and  Jefferson  avenue, 
has  started  a paint  and  glass  store  at 
241  West  Chestnut  street. 

Wil  son,  N.  C. — Fire  in  the  shop  of 
Hackney  Brothers,  Inc.,  paints  and 
auto  repairs,  some  weeks  ago,  caused 
damage  of  $50,000,  fully  covered  by 
insurance. 

Windsor,  Mo. — C.  E.  Fester  is  pro- 
prietor of  a new  paint  business  in  the 
Parks  building. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C, — The  paint 
and  wallpaper  store  of  W.  H.  Clinard 
was  damaged  last  month  by  fire  to  the 
extent  of  about  $8,000,  fully  insured. 
Business  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as 
building  is  repaired. 

Wymore,  Neb. — B.  B.  Lynxwiler  has 
opened  his  paint  shop  here. 

Youngstown,  Ohio. — All  departments 
of  the  Rice  Service  Co.,  purveyors  of 
wallpapers  and  draperies  at  27  North 
Phelps  street,  are  being  enlarged. 


Cleaning  Varnish  Drums 

Experiments  carried  out  in  Great 
Britain  indicate  that  the  addition  of 
a vegetable  fatty  acid  to  any  of  the 
volatile  solvents  usually  employed  for 
the  purpose  increase  their  efficacy  for 
the  removal  of  coats  of  varnish,  enamel 
paint,  and  the  like.  Such  mixtures  are 
said  to  be  especially  effective  in  remov- 
ing the  residue  from  emptied  drums 
and  steel  barrels  which  had  contained 
varnish.  Fatty  acid  from  palm  or  pea- 
nut oil  is  preferred.  It  is  employed 
in  the  proportion  of  from  18  to  25 
per  cent. 

In  the  United  States  the  customary 
methods  for  cleaning  metallic  varnish 
containers  are  (1)  soaking  in  boiling, 
strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and 
(2)  soaking  with  solvent  naphtha. 
After  the  residue  has  been  removed 
the  containers  are  usually  rinsed  with 
turpentine  substitute. 


Circular  No.  1449  of  the  Educational 
Bureau,  Paint  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States  and  Na- 
tional Varnish  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation, has  to  do  with  “Experiments 
With  Vanadium  as  a Drier  for  Lin- 
seed Oil.’’  H.  A.  Gardner  is  the  au- 
thor. 


EXPERIENCE  TELLS 
“Why  is  your  wife  so  jealous  of  your 
typist?” 

“Well,  you  see,  my  wife  used  to  be  my 
typist.” 


D.  E.  Breinig  Elected  President  of  the  New  York 

Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club — 258  Members 


A T the  annual  meeting  and  election 
of  officers,  on  Thursday,  May  11, 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  David  E.  Breinig, 
of  Breinig  Brothers,  was  chosen  to 
lead  the  New  York  Paint,  Oil  and  Var- 
nish Association  during  the  present 
year.  Other  officers  elected  are:  Vice 
president,  H.  D.  Ruhm;  secretary,  H. 

G.  Sidebottom;  treasurer,  G.  H.  Tom- 
linson. Executive  Committee — Carl 

H.  Black,  chairman;  Frank  P.  Chees- 
man,  Frank  C.  Fuller,  H.  M.  Howard, 
E.  S.  Phillips,  Harold  Rowe.  Arbitra- 
tion Committee — G.  W.  Fortmeyer, 
chairman;  W.  E.  Harmon,  S.  L.  Busch- 
man,  R.  O.  Walker,  Frank  Woolsey. 

Treasurer  Tomlinson’s  report  showed 
that  the  organization  had  $5,308.13  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
$6,349.66  at  the  close.  D.  H.  Litter, 
chairman  of  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee, reported  that  the  club  had  258 
members  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  the  same  number  at  the  end. 

Herbert  G.  Sidebottom  reported  for 
the  committee  that  had  charge  of  the 
Greater  New  York  “Clean-Up  and 
Paint-Up”  campaign,  with  the  relation 
of  a great  deal  accomplished  in  a very 
short  time.  Mr.  Sidebottom  said  that 
the  matter  of  a campaign  in  New  York 
was  first  taken  up  by  the  Travelers’ 
Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Al- 
lied Trades,  and  that  later  a committee 
of  the  paint  trade  had  been  formed, 
with  Mr.  Sidebottom  as  chairman. 

He  told  how  Mayor  Hylan  had  ap- 
pointed a committee  of  the  heads  of 
different  city  departments;  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  50,000  buttons  to  school 
children,  and  of  more  than  1,000,000 
circulars  printed  in  three  languages; 
of  letters  to  all  the  clergy  in  the  city 
requesting  their  aid — and  it  was  given; 
of  signs  on  the  Fifth  avenue  buses;  of 
window  displays  in  paint  and  other 
stores  all  over  Brooklyn  and  Manhat- 
tan; of  a parade  of  trucks  with  music 
and  campaign  banners  through  the 
lower  East  Side;  of  the  distribution  of 
lantern  slides  to  the  moving  picture 
theatres,  and  of  many  other  things 
done. 

William  E.  Harmon,  retiring  pres- 
ident, thanked  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  for  their  hearty 
co-operation  in  making  his  administra- 
tion a success.  Especially  did  he 
praise  the  untiring  efforts  of  S.  L. 


David  E.  Breinig 


Buschman,  chairman  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee. 

The  Nerv  President 

David  E.  Breinig,  the  new  president 
of  the  club,  is  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Breinig  Brothers,  Inc., 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  After  graduating  from 
Yale  in  1901  Mr.  Breinig  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Bridgeport  Wood  Fin- 
ishing Co.,  representing  it  in  Chicago 
for  a time.  He  became  president  of 
the  company  upon  the  death  of  Gran- 
ville M.  Breinig,  in  1906.  When  the 
Bridgeport  company  was  purchased 
by  the  DuPont  interests  in  1917  Mr. 
Breinig  became  sales  manager  of  the 
paint  and  varnish  division  in  New 
York. 

In  January,  1921,  in  connection  with 
the  Du  Puy  interests  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  firm  of  Breinig  Brothers,  Inc.,  was 
formed.  It  took  over  the  plant  of  the 
Shaffer  Color  & Varnish  Corporation. 

For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Breinig 
has  been  interested  in  paint  club  and 
association  matters,  being  treasurer  of 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association  and  a member  of  the  Ed- 
ucational Bureau  of  the  Paint  Man- 
ufacturers’ Association  of  the  United 
States. 


Buckeye  Co.  Salesmen  Opti- 
mistic 

The  Buckeye  Paint  and  Varnish  Co. 
of  Toledo,  O.,  held  an  open  forum  and 
sales  meeting  at  its  offices  on  Satur- 
day, May  9.  Salesmen  from  the  va- 
rious territories  all  reported  an  in- 
creased business.  They  are  supplying 
their  dealers  throughout  the  Middle 
West  with  Save  the  Surface  cuts, 
newspaper  cuts,  Save  the  Surface  out- 
door advertising  and  window  displays. 


Some  one  has  said  that  if  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  automobile  production  con- 
tinues there  will  soon  be  but  two 
classes  of  pedestrians  left — the  quick 
and  the  dead. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  ' 


Under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  H.  Mc- 
Nulty, president  of  Pratt  & Lambert, 
Inc.,  the  quota  of  $60,000  set  for  Buf- 
falo in  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building  drive,  April  19-26,  was 
oversubscribed  by  $8,000.  The  project 
involves  the  erection  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  of  a building  to  cost  $2,750,000, 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 


“I  hear  that  Maybelle  nearly 
drowned  the  other  day.” 

“Yes,  the  button  came  off  her  swim- 
ming suit  and  no  one  dared  to  save 
her.” 


A man  never  realizes  the  blessing  of 
being  born  poor,  till  he  gets  over  it. 


AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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of  the  Paint  and 


Allied  Salesmen 


Jersey  Boys  Select  Lake  Hopatcong,  June  16,  for 
Their  Summer  Outing— Something  Is  Started 
by  Questionnaire 


Discussion  of  the  June  outing, 
and  of  the  replies  received  to  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  special 
committee,  kept  the  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Travelers  Association  oc- 
cupied at  their  second  meeting  last 
month,  Friday,  May  19.  About  35 
were  oh  hand,  with  all  the  officers  in 
their  places. 

After  genial  James  Keating  had 
made  an  exhaustive  report  on  his  in- 
vestigations to  find  a suitable  place 
and  date  for  the  outing,  his  recommen- 
dations were  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion— that  said  outing  be  held  at  Al- 
amac’s,  Lake  Hopatcong,  on  Friday. 
June  16.  It  was  further  settled  that 
the  outingeers  are  to  travel  to  and 
from  the  Lake  in  autos  provided  by 
the  members,  after  a call  for  volun- 
teers showed  plenty  of  seating  capacity 
available. 

At  8:30  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
the  autos  and  members  will  assemble 
at  Washington  Park,  Newark,  across 
from  the  Hudson  Tube  station.  Any 
who  are  not  there  by  9 A.  M.,  at  the 
latest,  can  proceed  by  train  on  the 
Lackawanna.  Fred  Busse  was  selected 
to  act  as  marshal  of  travel  for  the  day, 
and  an  expert  auto  mechanic  will  be 
taken  along  to  apply  first  aid  in  case  of 
locomotor  ataxia  or  other  motor  de- 
rangement. 

Fii  .is  of  the  members  will  not  be 
asked  to  contribute  toward  the  prizes 
this  year,  the  association  having  set 
apart  $50  from  the  treasury  for  that 
purpose. 

The  association  formally  indorsed 
the  movement  to  make  commercial 
bribery  punishable  as  a misdemeanor. 
It  was  voted  to  reserve  the  initiation 
of  Bert  Mayers  as  a feature  of  the  As- 
bury  Park  convention  in  July. 

President  Fred  Andres  told  of  the 
splendid  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s  Club, 
which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing the  week  before.  The  Pennsy  boys 
have  a fine  set  of  officers,  said  Freddie, 
and  are  centering  their  efforts  in  the 
one  big  definite  purpose  to  sell  more 
paint  and  varnish. 

Leo  Haas  read  the  replies  thus  far 
received  to  the  set  of  questions  sent 
out  to  the  members,  asking  for  criti- 
cisms and  helpful  suggestions  to  bene- 
fit the  purposes  and  meetings  of  the 
association.  A lively  and  general  dis- 
cussion was  precipitated,  which  had  to 
be  carried  over  to  the  June  meeting  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 


Success  of  Campaign 

A resume  of  the  Newark  Clean  Up, 
Paint  Up  Campaign,  presented  by 
Chairman  Lahey,  featured  the  May  5th 
meeting  of  the  association.  He  told 
how  the  New  Jersey  Travelers,  desir- 
ing to  do  some  constructive  work  of 
civic  and  trade  value,  passed  a resolu- 
tion to  start  the  campaign.  The  first 


step  was  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
the  city  officials,  which  was  accom- 
plished. A special  meeting  was  then 
held,  at  which  Commissioner  Gillen 
and  other  well  known  Newark  citizens 
made  addresses. 

Messrs.  Watter  and  Braun  of  the  J. 
J.  Hockenjos  Co.,  and  George  Pfrand- 
schuh  of  the  Newark  Paint  Supply  Co., 
guaranteed  the  expense  of  a large  ban- 
ner, which  was  placed  at  the  four  cor- 
ners, where  thousands  pass  day  and 
night.  The  department  store  of  Hahne 
& Co.  offered  its  co-operation. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
prepared  50,000  circulars,  and  °oo  iimn 
able  to  converse  in  different  languages 
distributed  them  in  a house-to-house 
canvass.  The  purchase  or  ZuO  wniuuvv 
displays  and  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up 
signs  was  approved  by  the  New  Jersey 
Salesmen’s  Association,  as  also  such 
other  expenses  as  might  be  incurred. 

Dr.  Corson,  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  directed  all  the  teachers  to  re- 
mind the  children  to  do  their  part, 
and  to  inform  their  parents  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  campaign.  The  Brighter 
Newark  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mrs.  E.  Reibold,  arranged 
to  have  a number  of  speakers  address 
the  school  children,  also.  Churches, 
civic  bodies  and  newspapers  were  cir- 
cularized. The  moving  picture  houses 
consented  to  give  screen  notices,  the 
committee  paying  for  the  cost  of  the 
reels.  The  United  Advertising  Sign  Co. 
contributed  a couple  of  boards. 

Mr.  Lahey,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee, expressed  its  appreciation  to 
the  following  firms  and  individuals, 
who  contributed  the  amounts  specified, 
thus  insuring  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign: Newark  , Master  Painters  Asso- 
ciation, $25;  Weinrich-Getchius  Co., 
$25;  G.  L.  Kimmerle  & Brother,  $25; 
Newark  Paint  Supply  Co.,  $25;  J.  J. 
Hockenjos  Co.,  $25;  A.  M.  Sigel,  $25; 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  $15;  New- 
ark Glass  Co.,  $15;  R.  E.  Thibaut,  Inc., 
$10;  Ludlow  & Squires,  $10;  Abe  Hal- 
deman,  $10;  Stulz  & Sickles,  $10;  Jo- 
seph Schaedel,  $5;  A.  Bevensee,  $5;  J. 
Leveen,  $5;  Simon  Gold,  $5;  Berken- 
heimer  & Kuhn,  $5. 

The  balance  of  the  necessary  ex- 
pense, amounting  to  about  $100,  was 
contributed  by  the  Travelers  Associa- 
tion Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  chairman  of  the  Clean  Up,  Paint 
Up  Committee  further  expressed  his 
deep  appreciation  of  the  valuable  as- 
sistance cheerfully  rendered  by  the 
members  of  that  committee,  who  were: 
Leo  Haas,  Fred  Busse,  R.  S.  L.  Dog- 
gett,  Fred  De  Mott,  Henry  Textor, 
Henry  Witt,  Otto  Schaefer,  Joseph 
Busch,  Carl  Watter,  J.  Fred  Braun, 
George  C.  Pfrandschuh,  Fred  Andres. 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  Lahey’s  report  the 
members  voted  a rising  expression  of 
thanks  for  the  good  work  that  had 
been  accomplished,  which  was  given 
with  warmth  and  vigor. 

Bertram  F.  Mayers,  New  Jersey  rep- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


resentative  of  Emil  Caiman  & Co.,  was 
voted  into  membership.  John  J.  Reilly, 
who  represents  the  wallpaper  firm  of 
Peter  H.  Reilly  & Bro.,  New  York  City, 
was  initiated  into  membership,  under 
the  kindly  guidance  of  Con  Engel  and 
Jim  Keating. 

A letter  of  invitation  from  Presi- 
dent Willard  Maston  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salesmen 
was  read,  and  the  Secretary  instructed 
to  make  suitable  response. 

Under  good  and  welfare,  Leo  Haas 
read  a paper  offering  the  opinion  that 
further  effort  should  be  made  to  stim- 
ulate interest  in  the  meetings.  He  pro- 
posed a questionnaire  to  be  submitted 
to  the  members,  asking  a number  of 
pertinent  questions  to  gain  expressions 
of  opinion. 

After  serious  discussion  it  was  re- 
solved that  a committee  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  send  out  the  question- 
naire, and  report  on  the  findings.  Pres- 
ident Andres  named  these:  Leo  Haas, 
chairman;  W.  G.  Lahey,  Dan  Daley. 

Jersey  Associates  Plan 
for  Clam  Bake 

A meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Associate  Members  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Master  Painters  Association  pre- 
ceded the  regular  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Travelers  Association,  at  Ach- 
tel-stetters,  Newark,  on  May  19.  In 
the  involuntary  absence  of  President 
John  J.  Keating,  en  tour  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  U.  S.  Kalsomine  Co.,  Wil- 
liam A.  Robertson,  the  Hanlon  & Good- 
man expert  on  brushes,  occupied  the 
chair.  Otto  G.  Schaefer,  the  Carter 
kid,  took  care  of  the  minutes. 

After  talking  about  other  suggested 
forms  of  entertainment  on  the  day  set 
apart  for  the  associate  members  at  the 
Asbury  Park  convention,  the  over- 
whelming majority  expressed  their 
preference  for  the  customary  clam 
bake  and  baseball  match,  with  accus- 
tomed trimmings. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  jobbers 
among  the  Associate  Members  would 
not  be  asked  or  permitted  to  contrib- 
ute toward  the  entertainment  fund,  as 
it  was  unfair  to  tax  them  while  non- 
member jobbers  could  be  there  and  en- 
joy the  same  social  and  business  privi- 
leges. 

Chairman  Robertson  appointed  the 
following  committees  to  look  after  the 
associates’  part  in  the  master  painters 
convention : 

Entertainment — Dan  Daley,  chair- 
man; Joe  Buch,  Walter  Dennisson, 
Otto  Schaefer,  Fred  Busse,  Harrison 
Morrow. 

Transportation  — Henry  Textor, 
chairman;  Frank  Van  Houten. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


OPPORTUNITY  for  a first  class  artis- 
tic decorator  able  to  design  own  pat- 
terns and  work  out  new  effects.  Would 
involve  shop  and  road  work,  designing, 
demonstrating  and  selling.  Give  pres- 
ent position  and  references.  If  you  tr  ! 
ambitious  to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  take 
a chance,  write  Box  112,  THE  PAINT- 
ERS MAGAZINE. 
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Pennsy  Salesmen  Hear  About  Paint  Prosperity 

at  May  Gathering — Big  Outing  on  June  9 

RALPH  G.  EBELING,  Chief  Scribe 


TTl-POWERED  enthusiasm,  talk  and 

-*•  actual  proofs  of  paint  prosperity 
and  increased  sales  filled  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Hotel  Vendig  when  the 
Pennsylvania  Salesmen  held  their  final 
spring  business  meeting  on  May  12th. 

The  six  o’clock  supper  was  served  to 
about  sixty  of  the  paint  and  varnish 
ambassadors,  and  their  guest  of  the 
evening — Fred  Andres,  president  of  the 
Jersey  Association. 

After  dinner,  when  the  cigars  were 
doing  their  worst.  President  Willard 
Maston  introduced  Mr.  Andres  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Paint  Travelers 
Associations.  In  a few  choice  and  well 
delivered  words  the  hustling  President 
of  the  Jerseyites  let  us  know  he  was 
really  delighted  to  be  with  us,  and  was 
particularly  glad  to  note  our  large 
turnout  and  the  enthusiasm  every- 
where in  evidence.  Our  guest,  real- 
izing that  we  have  a definite  goal  in 
view,  to  sell  more  paint  and  varnish 
as  well  as  to  push  our  side  line  of 
sociability,  predicted  the  formation  of 
a New  York  and  New  Jersey  Save  the 
Surface  Salesmen’s  Club  in  the  near 
future. 

Abe  Hanlein,  of  Planlein  Bros.,  Bal- 
timore, one  of  our  new  members, 
called  on  for  a few  words,  said  it  was 
his  opinion  that  his  home  town  would 
soon  be  boasting  and  boosting  a sales- 
men's organization. 

Due  to  the  large  turnout,  the  bus- 
iness meeting  was  held  in  the  ball- 
room. Secretary  Bew  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting.  William 
Shugard,  for  the  Beneficial  Commit- 
tee. reported  the  death  of  one  of  our 
brothers,  W.  M.  Newstetter,  repre- 
senting the  A.  Wilhelm  Co.  He  is  the 
first  member  to  die  since  the  beneficial 
clause  became  a part  of  the  by-laws.  A 
substantial  check  was  sent  Mr.  New- 
sletter’s widow,  from  the  dollar  as- 
sessment made  on  each  member. 

Foster  Green,  of  the  Membership 
Committee,  reported  five  applications, 
who  were  all  voted  on  and  passed.  The 
new  members  are  William  W.  Marple 


and  Vincent  A.  Leitch  of  the  William 
Waterall  Co.;  Henry  Auer,  Diskan 
Paint  Co.;  R.  M.  Edwards,  Colonial 
Works;  and  J.  Shepard  Wooters,  of  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign. 

The  initiations  were  next  in  order, 
and  the  two  biggest  men  were  chosen. 
George  Temple  and  George  B.  Beitzel 
were  the  ones  who  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  long-horned  hard- 
hitting goat. 

A letter  from  the  Dealers  Associ- 
ation was  read,  thanking  us  for  a gavel 
which  we  had  presented  to  them.  A 
committee  of  three  is  to  be  appointed 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Dealers  As- 
sociation, who  are  planning  a “Paint 
Parade”  to  he  held  on  Broad  Street 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  painting 
season. 

President  Maston  suggested  that  our 
club  be  the  first  to  subscribe  to  the 
local  paint  and  varnish  boosting  cam- 
paign, which  has  been  started  by  the 
local  Paint  Club,  who  promised  to  dou- 
ble the  money  contributed  by  us  or 
any  other  organization. 

As  the  finale  to  the  evening  program, 
William  Zintl,  Philadelphia  manager 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  gave 
an  inspiring  talk  full  of  actual  facts 
and  figures.  He  presented  the  findings 
of  an  extended  trip  through  the  States 
which  he  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
paint  business,  and  ‘ impressed  upon 
us  the  tremendous  untouched  field  open 
to  us  all,  and  especially  to  the  dealer. 
A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr. 
Zintl. 

Entertainment  Committee  Bill  Wal- 
lace announced  that  the  next  big  do- 
ings was  the  Annual  Picnic,  scheduled 
for  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  June 
9.  The  club  having  accepted  a cordial 
invitation  to  visit  the  plant  of  John  T. 
Lewis  & Bros.  Co.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  latter’s  150th  anniversary,  the 
members  will  meet  about  11.30  and 
proceed  to  the  Lewis  plant,  where 
lunch  will  be  served,  after  which  a tour 
of  the  works  will  be  made. 

The  boys  will  then  go  to  the  Na- 
tional League  Baseball  Park  to  witness 
the  Phillies  and  St.  Louis  in  action. 
After  the  game  we  will  all  head  for 
Willow  Grove,  where  dinner  will  be 
served.  The  evening  will  be  spent  at 
the  Grove. 


National  Association  of  Save 
the  Surface  Salesmen 

Save  the  Surface  headquarters  is 
sending  to  all  members  enrolled  in  the 
National  Association  of  Save  the  Sur- 
face Salesmen  a membership  card  and 
a handsome  gold  and  blue  enameled 
button  that  any  one  may  feel  proud  to 
wear.  In  a letter  accompanying  the 
card,  Manager  East  writes: 

“You  are  the  representative  of  an 
industry  whose  products  are  an  eco- 
nomic necessity  to  all  of  our  people  in 
the  United  States — the  most  progres- 
sive industry  in  this  country  today. 
We  want  the  trade  to  know  that  a 
wearer  of  this  button  is  one  who  wants 
to  give  the  best  possible  service,  in  or- 
der that  the  goods  purchased  of  him 
shall  find  ready  sale  to  the  consumer. 
Wear  the  button,  and  be  proud  of  it. 
By  doing  so,  you  indicate  a recognition 
of  the  important  part  which  the  sales- 
man plays  in  the  campaign  to  Make 
1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish 
Year.” 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  member- 
ship card  is  printed  the  following: 

“I  believe  in  the  goods  I am  selling, 
the  firm  I am  working  for,  and  my 
ability  to  get  results. 

“I  believe  that  honest  goods  can  be 
sold  to  honest  men  by  honest  methods. 

“I  believe  in  working,  not  waiting; 
in  laughing,  not  weeping;  in  boosting, 
not  knocking,  and  in  the  pleasure  of 
selling  goods. 

“I  believe  that  a man  gets  what  he 
goes  after;  that  one  order  today  is 
worth  two  tomorrow,  and  that  no  man 
is  down  and  out  until  he  has  lost  faith 
in  himself. 

“I  believe  in  today  and  the  work  I 
am  doing;  in  tomorrow  and  the  work 
I hope  to  do,  and  in  the  sure  reward 
the  future  holds. 

“I  believe  in  courtesy,  in  kindness, 
in  generosity,  in  good  cheer,  in  friend- 
ship, and  in  honest  competition. 

“I  believe  there  is  an  order  some- 
where for  every  man  with  the  courage 
to  go  and  get  it. 

“I  believe  I have  that  courage — right 
now.” 


Chicago  Salesmen  Organize 

The  Chicago  Save  the  Surface  Sales- 
men’s Club  has  been  organized,  with 
the  following  officers:  President, 

Robert  Sullivan,  city  manager  of  the 
Heath  & Milligan  Manufacturing  Co.; 
secretary,  Frank  Charleston;  treas- 
urer, Arthur  Cober. 


Three  Attractive  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Window  Displays  Made  by  the  Pioneer  Glass  & Paint  Co. 

During  the  Recent  Campaign  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  "-fe. 
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It’s  the  unanimous  verdict  of  every  user  of  “F-S” 
Products  that  “F-S”  is  the  last  word  in  paint-making. 

And  it’s  been  the  last  word  since  first  we  started  59 
years  ago  to  manufacture  high  quality  paints,  enamels,  iron 
fillers,  colors  and  varnishes — using  only  positively  the  best 
ingredients. 


1 136  JYovfK  c fourth  Street' . J^iilaOpfphia 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


il  Colors,  Raints  atmo  \Artm she Ss Since  186311 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  - 


SISK’S 


The  Perfect 
Wall  Sizing 


Overcome  the  difficulties  experienced 
with  other  sizings  by  using  SISK’S 


Has  no  equal  for  preparing  new  walls,  Kalsomine, 
Whitewash,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hang- 
ing Wall  Paper,  Burlap,  Sanitas  or  Lin-o-wall. 


No  washing  or  scraping  off  old  walls,  just  apply 
SISK’S  SIZING  and  the  walls  are  ready  for  the 
paper;  it’s  antiseptic;  it’s  economical;  1 gallon  re- 
duced makes  5 gallons. 

Get  a Trial  Order  Now; 

Your  Jobber  Has  It 

R.  J.  SISK  COMPANY 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 
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New  York  Association  Outing  Scheduled  for  June 
21;  Thanks  Voted  for  Successful  Paint  Up  Drive 


\ FTER  President  Frank  McCarthy 
had  called  the  hoys  to  order,  at 
the  May  gathering  of  the  Travelers  As- 
sociation Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of 
New  York,  on  Friday  evening,  the 
12th,  and  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  had  been  reviewed,  Secretary 
Dim  Jordan  read  a letter  from  Mayor 
Hylan,  thanking  the  New  York  Trav- 
elers for  their  effective  work  in  the 
local  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  Cam- 
paign. Later  the  association  passed  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  for  the  commit- 
tee that  had  the  campaign  in  charge, 
with  special  mention  of  Chairman 
John  Hellawell,  Billy  Robertson  and 
President  McCarthy. 

A letter  of  resignation  from  W.  C. 
Lovell,  one  of  the  old  guard  of  the 
association,  who  has  retired  from  the 
paint  selling  end  to  enter  the  retail 
paint  supply  business  at  Fort  Lee, 
N.  J.,  was  read,  and  was  accepted  with 
regret.  Mr.  Lovell,  who  is  a past  pres- 
ident of  the  organization,  was  on  mo- 
tion placed  on  the  roll  of  honorary 
members. 

Under  the  report  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee,  Messrs.  Hellawell  and 
McNair  presented  the  agreeable  details 
of  the  outing  for  this  year.  It  will  be 
held  at  Karatsonyi's,  Glenwood  Land- 
ing, Long  Island,  as  usual,  the  date 
being  Wednesday,  June  21.  Through 
the  generosity  of  the  National  Lead 
Co.,  the  steamboat  Atlantic  will  be 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  association 
for  the  day. 

The  steamboat  will  leave  the  pier 
foot  of  East  21st  Street  at  9 A.  M. 
sharp.  The  committee  in  charge  prom- 
ises that  nine  o’clock  this  year  will 
mean  pretty  darn  near  nine  o’clock, 
and  not  ten  or  ten-thirty,  as  on  prior 
occasions.  Waiting  for  the  stragglers 
makes  the  arrival  at  the  park  a late 
affair,  and  crowds  breakfast  and  din- 
ner, and  everything  else,  throughout 
the  day. 


Tickets  for  the  outing  are  $6  per, 
which  includes  a splendid  breakfast 
and  dinner.  It  was  decided  that  dona- 
tions from  firms  shall  be  limited  to  $10 
each. 

Past  President  Anderson  stressed  the 
attitude  of  the  New  York  association 
that  only  paint  salesmen  who  are 
members  of  one  of  the  Travelers  Asso- 
ciations are  welcome  to  the  outing, 
and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  in- 
sert this  fact  in  the  notices.  On  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Robertson  it  was  decided 
that  badges  be  provided  for  members 
to  wear,  for  identification  purposes.  J. 
G.  McNair  volunteered  to  procure  such 
personal  insignia. 

Chairman  Bob  Wilson  of  the  Mem- 
bership Committee  started  a lively  dis- 
cussion by  requesting  instructions  on 
the  proper  procedure  for  the  committee 
to  follow  in  examining  applicants. 

Treasurer  Gallagher  strongly  depre- 
cated any  rumor  that  racial  or  other 
qualifications  had  the  least  weight  in 
the  election  or  rejection  of  candi- 
dates by  the  association.  Character 
should  be  the  all-important  qualifica- 
tion for  membership.  Messrs.  McCar- 
thy, Robertson,  Jones,  McNair,  Hella- 
well and  others  made  remarks.  The 
repeating  by  members  of  the  details  of 
meetings,  with  malicious  intent,  was 
strongly  condemned,  and  summary 
action  threatened. 

Ed  Jones  took  intense  pride  in  re- 
lating how  the  Paint  Travelers  had 
been  given  credit  for  leadership  in  the 
local  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  Campaign,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Club,  the  night  before.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  speakers,  “The 
traveling  men  have  shown  us  how.’’ 

The  result  of  balloting  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Louis  Sussfield,  representa- 
tive of  the  Hoboken  White  Lead  & 
Color  Works,  showed  that  he  had  been 
elected  to  membership. 

All  those  present  were  then  invited 
to  the  dining  room  of  the  St.  George  to 
enjoy  a bite  and  sup,  with  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee  as  hosts. 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

Conference  of  Paint  and 
Varnish  Advertising  Men 

A conference  of  the  advertising  men 
in  the  paint  and  varnish  industry  will 
be  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday, 
June  28,  1922.  The  main  purpose  will 
be  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  car- 
rying on  to  greater  success  in  1923  the 
national  publicity  methods  in  the  in- 
dustry, as  the  second  step  toward  the 
goal  to  “Double  the  Industry  by  1926.” 

In  order  to  steer  the  conference  into 
constructive  channels,  the  committee 
in  charge  has  sent  out  a questionnaire 
asking  for  subjects  to  be  discussed  at 
the  conference.  The  National  Save  the 
Surface  Committee  will  also  bring  be- 
fore the  meeting  its  tentative  plans 
for  1923,  and  will  ask  for  constructive 
suggestions.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  conference  consists  of  O.  C. 
Harn,  chairman;  H.  C.  Bursley,  Homer 
Clark  and  W.  P.  Werheim. 


“Breinig  Brushfulls”  for  May 

For  its  May  issue,  Breinig  Brush- 
fulls, organ  of  Breinig  Brothers,  manu- 
facturers of  varnishes,  enamels,  paints, 
etc.,  shows  pictures  of  the  paint  de- 
partment of  the  S.  H.  Davis  Co.,  Port- 
land and  Sudbury  Streets,  Boston. 
Mass.,  and  tells  how  this  department 
was  built  up  on  the  merits  of  the 
Breinig  line.  Another  distributor  that 
receives  attention  is  the  R.  B.  Wing  & 
Son  Corporation  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Other  articles  describe  how  “Breinig 
Built  Products  Are  Making  Rapid 
Strides  in  Popularity  in  New  York 
City”;  give  an  account  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign  put  across  by  the 
dealers  and  master  painters  of  Dayton, 
O. ; and  outline  the  career  of  “Pat”  D. 
Collins,  Breinig  representative  in  East- 
ern New  York. 


Meeting  of  Missouri-Kansas  Ex- 
ecutive Board 

A meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Missouri-Kansas  Master  Painters 
Association  has  been  called  for  June 
12,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  Secretary 
Frank  L.  Knapp.  The  place  and  time 
for  holding  the  midsummer  convention 
will  be  selected,  and  the  convention 
program  arranged. 


Louisville  Has  Successful  Clean- 
Up  and  Paint-Up  Drive 

G.  H.  McLain,  manager  of  the  Louis- 
ville Safety  Council,  who  handled  the 
Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  campaign  there 
from  March  20  to  April  20,  inclusive, 
issued  a statement  last  month,  show- 
ing- that  the  campaign  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  that  it  brought  good  re- 
sults to  the  paint  and  varnish  inter- 
ests, either  direct  or  indirect,  as  there 
was  a material  increase  in  local  con- 
sumption. 

A fund  of  $2,500  was  raised  to  defray 
expenses  of  the  campaign.  Six  prizes, 
one  of  $75,  two  of  $35,  and  three  of  $15, 
were  offered  school  children  for  the 
school  that  showed  the  largest  individ- 
ual effort  in  clean-up  work.  Pamphlets, 
sign  boards  and  newspaper  space  were 
used  to  boost  the  campaign.  The  re- 
sults of  the  campaign  are  believed  to 
indicate  the  wisdom  of  getting  the 
safety  council  to  handle  the  drive, 
where  possible. 


Henry What  the ! From  Du  Pont  Paint  Pot. 

Mary — Well,  look  at  your  own  things  out  there — and  they’re  not  even 
painted ! 

"Save  the  surface  and  

you  save  all 
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More  Profit 
for  You 

Spending  less  time  on  each  painting 
job,  enables  you  to  increase  the  number 
of  jobs  you  can  do  in  your  present 
working  time.  Or,  using  fewer  men, 
to  turn  out  each  job  in  the  time  now 
required,  reduces  your  cost  of  produc- 
tion. In  either  case,  there’s  an  in- 
crease of  profit  for  you. 

This  greater-profit  way  of  painting  is 
provided  by  the  well  established 

DeVi/biss 

Sprat/paint/ny  St/stem 


Your  best  painting  year  is  ahead  of  you  —let  us 
submit  further  interesting  facts  and  figures  on  mak- 
ing your  profit  grow. 


This  system  of  spray-painting  is  4 to  5 times  faster  than 
hand  brushing.  Besides  this,  it  insures  a more  thorough 
and  more  uniform  coating.  Another  feature  is  the  ease 
with  which  any  kind  of  paint  is  applied  with  the  DeVilbiss 
spray  gun  on  outside  or  inside  surfaces,  whether  of 
stucco,  brick,  metal,  wood,  plaster  or  concrete. 


The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co.  3692  Detroit  Ave„  Toledo,  Ohio 


The  Man  Who  Knows 


how  handy,  how  well  made,  and  above  all  how 
big  labor  savers 


Saner  » Safety 
"Platform  Ladders 

are,  is  the  man  who  owns,  and  uses  them. 


Lancaster,  Ohio,  May  2,  1922. 

Received  your  set  of  ladders  and  they  are  great.  Used  them 
on  one  job  and  they  saved  me  48  hours  of  labor.  Will  pur- 
chase more  later  on.  FINLEY  HILES. 

Merchantville.  N.  J.,  April  13,  1922. 

I got  the  ladders  this  morning  and  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  in  operation.  I had  four  men  on  the  job  and 
they  were  tickled  to  have  it  so  easy.  One  of  them  said  they 
were  the  very  thing  for  the  job  and  that  they  had  no  use  for 
ladder  hooks  hereafter.  J.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  March  27,  1922'. 

We  have  used  your  ladders  for  over  eight  years  and  th_ey 
are  A No.  1 in  every  respect  and  can  not  be  beaten  in  any 
land.  DUGGAN  and  GLEASON. 


IN  BUSINESS  TO  HELP  PAINTERS 


Sold  on  easy  terms — guaranteed 
Write  us  for  Circulars,  Prices,  Terms 

THE  BAUER  MFG.  CO. 

EAST  LIBERTY  STREET  WOOSTER,  OHIO 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Approximate  List  of  Materials  Used  in  Repainting  the  Seven-Passenger  Car — How  to 
Arrive  at  the  Proper  Price  Charge  to  Customers 


tT  IS  a difficult  matter  to  supply  def- 
-*•  inite  data  covering  the  labor  and 
material  consumed  in  painting  and 
finishing  a seven  passenger  touring 
car,  owing  both  to  the  fact  that  the 
wage  scale  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  that  auto  shop  men 
differ  widely  in  their  views  as  to 
what  constitutes  a standard  of  excel- 
lence when  buying  for  quality. 

Some  men  judge  quality  by  the  prof- 
its derived  from  the  job.  In  estimating 
an  average  price  for  removing  the  old 
paint,  and  repainting  and  finishing 
such  a car,  we  should  keep  this  dif- 
ferentiation of  practice  in  mind. 

In  removing  the  old  finish  and  de- 
veloping an  entirely  new  finish,  the 
following  list  of  materials,  will  ap- 
proximately be  used:  Priming,  2% 

quarts;  filler  coat,  3 quarts;  roughstuff, 
7 quarts;  varnish  color,  3 z/A  quarts; 
rubbing  varnish,  3 quarts;  finishing 
varnish,  2 z/A  quarts;  turpentine,  4 
quarts;  raw  linseed  oil,  1 quart;  gas- 
oline (for  cleaning),  1 quart;  polishing 
varnish,  % quart;  denatured  alcohol, 
% quart;  coach  Japan,  y2  quart;  paint 
and  varnish  remover  (if  used),  9 
quarts;  orange  shellac,  ready  for  use, 
yA  quart. 

Hard  drying  putty,  3 lbs.;  rubbing 
stone,  4%  lbs.;  color,  5 y2  lbs.;  tube 
color,  yA  lb.;  pulverized  pumice  stone, 
i/2  lb.;  rotten  stone,  y2  lb.;  white  lead 
(ground  in  oil),  2 lbs.;  paste  wood 
filler,  1 lb.;  Italian  burnt  sienna  (dry), 
yA  lb.;  Turkey  umber  burnt  (dry),  yA 
lb.;  Italian  raw  sienna  (dry),  yA  lb.; 
Vandyke  brown  (dry),  yA  lb.;  knifing 
surfacer,  3 lbs.;  sandpaper  (varying 
sizes),  27  sheets;  lampblack,  yA  lb. 

Reckoning  ihe  Charge 

To  the  cost  of  the  above  materials 
should  be  added  not  less  than  7 per 
cent  for  wear  and  tear  of  brushes  and 
other  tools.  Rent,  heat,  light,  adver- 
tising, solicitation,  collection,  and 
overhead  expense  should  be  allowed 
from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Against  the  total  cost,  reckon  for 
labor  90  per  cent  (as  compared  to  the 
pre-war  estimate  of  75  per  cent). 

The  question  arises:  How  are  we 

to  get  the  total  cost,  and  what  per 
cent  of  profit  is  to  be  added  to  make 
up  the  charge  to  the  customer? 

One  way  would  be:  First  obtain  the 
total  cost  of  material.  To  this  add  17 
to  19  per  cent  for  the  items  above  in- 
dicated. With  this  sum  as  a 10-per- 
cent cost  basis,  add  the  90  per  cent 
labor  cost.  To  this  total  add  a per- 
centage for  profit  that  is  the  accepted 
practice  of  reputable  business  enter- 
prises in  your  community. 

Automobile  painters  in  some  cities 
are  reported  to  add  a straight  profit 
of  40  per  cent,  as  the  measure  of  gain 
which  conservative  city  merchants  find 


M.  C.  HILLICK 

requisite  for  insurance  against  loss, 
taking  one  season  with  another. 

What  the  reliable  city  merchant  es- 
teems a fair  profit,  the  city  business 
vehicle  painter  may  also  in  justice 
consider  his  due.  When  he  does  any- 
thing less  he  shows  disrespect  for  his 
standing  as  a community  asset,  and 
his  business  is  apt  to  suffer  financially. 

The  painter  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  should  work  out  his  sched- 
ule of  prices  on  a similar  basis,  keep- 
ing in  view  what  his  neighbors  in  bus- 
iness are  exacting. 

In  making  up  an  estimate,  go  per- 
sonally over  the  car,  and  check  up  in 
detail  what  is  needed.  Against  this 
estimate,  place  what  the  car  owner  is 
ready  to  pay  for,  in  the  event  that  he 
has  named  a limit.  From  these  deduc- 
tions you  can  tell  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer just  what  he  may  expect  for  the 
outlay  he  is  willing  to  make. 

In  dealing  with  this  class  of  car 
owners,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a con- 
tract signed  by  both  parties,  each 
holding  a copy.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it 
is  a business-like  policy  to  have  all 
work  accepted  covered  by  a signed 
contract,  detailing  in  outline  the  work 
to  be  done. 

While  it  is  usually  desirable  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  your  compet- 
itors, they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
formulate  your  schedule  of  prices,  or 
to  dictate  your  methods  of  doing  bus- 
iness activities.  The  vehicle  painting 
business  can  prosper  best  when  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  of  the  “square 
deal,”  and  in  the  spirit  of  “live  and  let 
live.”  The  man  who  cannot  practice 
this  policy  is  not  entitled  to  be  classed 
as  a competitor. 

Important  Labor  Items 

In  estimating,  it  is  highly  important 
to  bear  in  mind  a class  of  work  in 
which  material  costs  do  not  largely 
enter,  but  in  which  labor  charges 
mount  up  with  amazing  swiftness.  This 
includes  the  application  of  monograms, 
striping,  basket-work  effects,  and  or- 
namental work  in  general.  Other  such 
matters  are  the  extra  cleaning  items 
associated  with  preparing  the  larger 
cars  for  painting.  Moreover,  these 
big  cars  require  additional  space 
throughout,  which  should  be  considered 
in  reckoning  overhead  costs.  The  labor 
of  handling  such  requirement  is  also 
deserving  of  an  item  of  cost  not  con- 
sidered in  the  shop  movements  of  the 
smaller  car.  Nor  should  the  fact  be 
missed  that  these  big  cars  often  re- 
quire special  color  features,  with  a 
combination  of  two  or  three  colors,  all 
demanding  special  surface  treatment 
and  study  in  color  harmony. 

The  list  of  materials  given  above  for 
the  seven-passenger  touring  car  may 
be  used  as  a basis  for  other  classes  of 
cars.  Limousines,  sedans,  town  lan- 
daulets,  cabriolets,  town  broughams 
will  require  about  one  fourth  more  ma- 
terial. Coupes  will  average  about  the 
same  quantity;  roadsters,  about  one- 


fourth  less;  five-passenger  cars,  one 
quarter  less. 

The  list  of  materials  includes  um- 
bers, siennas,  wood  fillers,  shellac,  etc., 
to  cover  the  wooden  instrument  board 
and  other  wood  furnishings  of  the  en- 
closed type  which  require  special  finish- 
ing treatment.  In  this  connection  it 
is  in  order  to  urge  for  these  parts  of 
the  car  a fine  class  of  workmanship, 
for  high  grade  car  interior  work  by 
the  painter,  when  such  work;is  called 
for,  adds  greatly  to  his  prestige.  Even 
the  owner  of  the  average  type  of  car 
is  coming  to  appreciate  the  niceties  of 
the  interior,  and  whatever  refinement 
the  painter  may  be  able  through  spe- 
cial skill  to  confer. 


Charles  A.  Morgan 

Charles  A.  Morgan  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  president  of  the  Grainers  As- 
sociation of  Boston  and  vicinity,  died 
at  his  home,  196A  Broadway,  on  Mon- 
day, May  22.  He  had  been  in  his  usual 
good  health  until  ten  days  before  his 
death,  when  he  experienced  a shock 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  born  in  Charles- 
town, Mass.,  seventy-three  years  ago, 
and  in  his  early  days  came  to  Law- 
rence, where  he  built  up  a successful 
business  as  grainer  to  the  trade.  For 
five  years  past,  Mr.  Morgan  had  been 
president  of  the  Grainers  Association, 
and  was  re-elected  to  that  office  on 
April  15  of  this  year. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
Bethany  Baptist  Church  on  Wednes- 
day, May  24,  the  Rev.  Albert  Willis 
Jefferson  officiating.  The  funeral  was 
largely  attended,  and  the  interment 
was  in  the  family  lot  in  Bellevue  Cem- 
etery. Mr.  Morgan  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  an  invalid. 


Henry  G.  Hawkins 

The  death  of  Henry  G.  Hawkins,  To- 
ronto representative  of  the  paint  man- 
ufacturing firm  of  Muirhead  & Co., 
and  a prominent  figure  in  paint  cir- 
cles in  that  city,  occurred  on  May  12, 
after  a short  illness.  He  was  born  in 
Port  Hope  and  learned  the  printer’s 
trade,  later  becoming  a newspaper  re- 
porter and  executive  of  a publishing 
firm.  Some  years  ago  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Muirhead  Company. 

Mr.  Hawkins  took  an  active  part 
in  church  and  Masonic  affairs  in  To- 
ronto. He  was  superintendent  of  Bev- 
erley Street  Baptist  Church  Sunday 
school,  member  of  Wilson  Lodge,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.,  and  president  of  Albion 
Cricket  Club.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow;  a son,  H.  H.  Hawkins,  of  Mon- 
treal, and  a daughter,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Mad- 
dock  of  Toronto. 


IN  THE  SAME  BOAT 
She  (icily) — I wonder  where  all  the 
men  who  can  dance  are? 

He  (feeling  his  sore  foot). — Dancing 
with  the  girls  that  can  dance,  I guess. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest^  Fhint  and  \hrnish  year 

•J  the  first  step  toward  ^doubling  the  industry  by  1926 
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Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water  Paints 
of  recognized  merit 

By  reason  of  their  high  grade  qualities  and  easy-working  properties,  our 
products  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  line. 

Up-to-date  manufacturing  facilities  coupled  with  a quarter  of  a century’s 
experience  specializing  in  the  manufacturing  of  Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water 
Paints  enable  us  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

THE  MURALO  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  “Ekonomy”  Brush  Cleaner 

Insures  100 % service  out  of  your  paint  and  varnish  brushes 


fat'd  Aug.  6,  1918  Other  Patents  Pending 

BEFORE  Dimensions  11x11x14  inches  AFTER 


Here  are  shown  the  Results  obtained  by  using  an“Ekonomy”  Brush  Cleaner 

“The  most  practical  and  efficient  machine  for  the  purpose” 

A post  card  request  will  bring  full  particulars 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


BALLMAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

822  N.  New  Jersey  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 
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Railway  Paint  Department 

Compensatory  Rewards  for  Proper  Terminal  Cleaning  of  Passenger  Equipment — Hot 
Weather  Is  the  Time  When  Surface  Blemishes  Should  Be  Guarded  Against 

M.  C.  HILLICK 


PROPER  TERMINAL  cleaning  for 
*■  interior  and  exterior  of  passenger 
car  equipment  is  conducive  to  greatly 
increased  durability,  besides  assisting 
in  maintaning  the  fine  appearance  of 
the  equipment.  This  is  a conclusion 
to  which  nearly  all  railroad  officials, 
as  well  as  the  discerning  traveling 
public,  are  agreed. 

During  and  since  the  World  War, 
for  obvious  reasons,  terminal  clean- 
ing has  been  sadly  neglected,  and 
passenger  equipment  has  suffered 
thereby  on  almost  every  railroad  in 
the  country.  With  the  improvement  of 
traffic  conditions,  however,  a better 
system  of  terminal  cleaning  is  being 
re-installed. 

Roads  operating  a large  proportion 
of  steel  car  equipment  find  that  cor- 
rosion and  rust  are  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  lack  of  this  attention.  When 
cleaning  and  inspection  are  in  vogue, 
rusting  of  the  metal  is  usually  discov- 
ered at  an  early  stage,  and  steps  taken 
to  arrest  it.  Moreover,  paints,  enamels 
and  varnishes  thrive  upon  a clean  state 
of  affairs. 

Cleanliness,  sanitation,  fine  looks,  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  public — all  these 
depend  on  a well  conducted  system  of 
terminal  cleaning,  supplemented  by 
careful  inspection.  Probably  ninety 
per  cent  of  American  railroads  operat- 
ing chiefly  steel  passenger  car  equip- 
ment have  a large  proportion  of  such 
equipment  in  urgent  need  of  painting 
and  varnishing  repairs,  and  are  con- 
sidering the  necessary  work  to  restore 
this  equipment  to  normal. 

One  set  of  regulations  for  the  clean- 
ing of  passenger  equipment  at  ter- 
minals, recently  studied  by  the  writer, 
included  the  following: 

One  Set  of  Regulations 

All  coaches  must  have  doors  and 
windows  opened  for  thorough  ventila- 
tion immediately  on  arrival.  After 
every  150-mile  trip,  coach  interiors 
are  to  be  dusted  out  and  wiped  off, 
seats  and  backs  dusted  carefully,  and 
seat  arms,  if  of  wood  or  metal,  washed 
with  a weak  solution  of  formaldehyde. 
Coach  windows  are  to  be  cleaned;  car 
body  exterior  and  face  of  trucks  and 
platforms  wiped  with  dry,  clean  waste. 
Saloon  and  toilet  are  to  be  washed, 
urinals  thoroughly  scrubbed,  and 
saloon  and  toilet  interior,  urinals,  etc., 
disinfected  with  a reliable  germicide. 

At  the  end  of  each  round  trip,  re- 
gardless of  mileage,  floors  are  to  be 
swept  and  mopped,  the  water  contain- 
ing a weak  solution  of  a reliable  dis- 
infectant. At  least  once  a week,  water 
coolers  are  to  be  scrubbed,  then 
steamed  out. 

After  a service  of  from  2,500  to  3,000 
miles,  exteriors  are  to  be  gone  over 
with  an  oil  cleaner  of  approved  qual- 


ity and  make.  At  one  half  this  mileage, 
window  glass  should  be  cleaned  with 
a mixture  of  Paris  white  grade  of 
whiting  and  water  (two  thirds)  and 
denatured  alcohol  (one  third),  applied 
with  a soft  sponge,  and  wiped  dry  with 
clean  white  cloths. 

Once  a month,  interiors  are  to  be 
cleaned  with  a solution  of  oil  soap,  of 
strength  sufficient  to  remove  surface 
accumulations  and  restore  a sweet  con- 
dition. 

Clean  and  sanitary  appointments 
contribute  materially  to  the  comfort  of 
travel.  Moving  pictures  of  the  passing 
scenery,  as  viewed  from  car  windows, 
can  be  best  enjoyed  when  the  glass  is 
transparent  and  unblemished.  These 
considerations  add  to  the  importance 
of  terminal  cleaning. 

Coach  Exterior  Surface  Disturbances 

Blisters  on  the  outside  of  the  steel 
passenger  car  are  rarely  to  be  seen, 
while  blisters  on  the  wooden  coach  ap- 
pear when  and  where  least  expected. 
Wherefore  the  cause?  Master  car  loco- 
motive painters  have  found  this  blist- 
ering a perplexing  problem. 

When  wooden  cars  were  in  fashion 
this  trouble  came  with  regularity, 
especially  during  the  summer  months. 
As  a rule,  it  would  not  answer  to  lay 
the  trouble  to  undried  coats  of  mate- 
rial, for  this  might  disclose  a weak 
spot  in  the  painter’s  defensive  armor. 
For  the  most  part,  the  excuse  fell  back 
on  original  moisture  in  the  wood, 
which  had  a strong  basis  in  fact. 

Another  cause  of  blisters  in  the  fin- 
ish was  stripping  bare  the  wood  dur- 
ing the  process  of  rubbing  the  rough- 
stuff.  At  all  points  where  the  rough- 
stuff  was  rubbed  through,  with  a pos- 
sibility of  the  moisture  absorbed  by 
the  wood  being  retained  until  coated 
with  two  or  three  coats  of  varnish,  a 
weak  spot  developed.  And  from  this 
moist  spot  emerged  the  offending 
blister. 

When  a blister  comes  on  the  steel 
surface,  however,  we  find  partially 
dried  undercoats  the  ruling  cause. 
Following  the  introduction  of  quicker 
surfacing  and  painting  systems,  this 
cause  has  largely  disappeared,  since 
these  fast  and  hard  drying  materials 
do  not  permit  the  existence  of  wet  par- 
ticles of  pigment. 

Many  roads  are  using  enamels  in 
place  of  flat  color,  with  varnish  ap- 
plied over  them.  These  enamels  dry 
hard  straight  through,  and  when 
topped  off  with  a couple  of  coats  of  fin- 
ishing varnish,  a finish  is  attained 
that  is  practically  blister  proof.  The 
sweltering  rays  of  the  summer  sun 
now  merely  produce  a semi-flatting  of 
the  varnish  luster. 

This  dimming  of  luster  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  deadening  condi- 
tion to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
imperfectly  dried  undercoats,  or  a too 
porous  foundation.  The  latter  con- 
dition displays  no  apparent  undertone 


luster;  whereas  in  the  former,  the 
luster  is  outwardly  dimmed  merely, 
and  is  often  observed  to  “come  back” 
to  most  of  its  original  charm. 

The  hot  days  of  summer,  now  upon 
us,  are  provocative  of  enameling  and 
silking  of  the  finish.  This  manifesta- 
tion is  an  irritating  one,  and  the  rem- 
edy is  not  easily  applied.  Sufficient 
time  should  be  permitted  to  elapse,  to 
insure  complete  drying  of  the  finish. 
Hot,  dry  air  will  hasten  this,  as  will 
a cold  water  bath. 

When  humidity  is  high  and  moisture 
excessive,  this  prevention  may  be  pro- 
vided through  the  medium  of  plenty 
of  live,  dry  heat  direct  from  the  shop 
heating  plant — a sustained  temperature 
of  75  to  90  degrees  until  the  varnish 
is  dust  and  tack  free.  Similar  treat- 
ment will  also  prevent  pitting  of  the 
varnish  during  the  summer,  when  the 
thermometer  rises  and  drops  rapidly. 

Not  a few  ills  common  to  the  late 
spring  and  summer  season  are  due  to 
fluctuations  of  temperature,  and  the 
lack  of  stable  artificial  heat  to  afford 
normal  drying  conditions. 


New  Equipment  for  New  York, 
Ontario  & Western 

A.  H.  F.  Phillips,  foreman  painter 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western, 
at  the  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  shops,  sends 
along  an  interesting  communication 
for  this  department:  “You  may  be  in- 

terested in  knowing  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving 20  new  steel  passenger  coaches, 
carrying  86  passengers  each;  4 com- 
bined passenger  and  baggage,  4 bag- 
gage and  2 mail  cars.  These  are  being 
built  by  the  Osgood,  Bradley  Car  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.  I have  a painter 
there  inspecting  while  these  cars  are 
being  painted  and  constructed. 

“We  have  also  received  2 steel  par- 
lor cars  and  4 new  locomotives.  The 
parlor  cars  came  from  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
and  the  locomotives  from  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

“This  extra  equipment  is  needed  for 
our  heavy  summer  traffic  from  New 
York  City  to  the  mountains  in  Orange, 
Sullivan  and  Delaware  counties.” 


W.  J.  Dwyer  Made  Foreman 

Painter  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

William  J.  Dwyer,  for  several  years 
foreman  painter  at  the  Renovo,  Pa., 
shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
has  been  appointed  to  a like  position  at 
the  company’s  Wilmington,  Del.,  shops, 
effective  May  22.  He  succeeds  to  the 
position  at  the  Wilmington  plant  made 
vacant  by  the  retirement  some  months 
ago  of  the  veteran  Charles  Cook,  for 
many  years  located  at  that  point.  Mr. 
Dwyer  is  a native  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  and 
learned  his  trade  at  the  Pennsylvania’s 
shops  there,  while  his  father,  the  late 
William  Dwyer,  had  charge  of  the  car 
painting  department. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest  Runt  and  Vkmish  year 

<o  Ikt  first  step  toward  £7  doubling  the  industry  by  1916 
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AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


June  1922 


Keep  All  Your 
Brushes  Working 


Why  let  otherwise  good  brushes  loaf  on  the  job,  simply  because  paint  has  been  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  bristles?  Restore  them  to  usefulness!  Put  them  to  work.  It’s  easy — simply 


QUICK — EASY — ECONOMICAL.  Simply  soak  for  a few  hours  in  a solution  of  SAVABRUSH 
and  wash  in  the  usual  way.  No  matter  how  hard  or  dry  the  brush,  if  the  bristles  are  sound  and 
not  worn  out,  SAVABRUSH  will  restore  them  to  usefulness. 

Distributed  through  the  wholesale  paint  trade 

SCHALK  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 


LOS  ANGELES 


Sierra  Chemical  Co.,  3629  S.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  Eastern  Representatives 


Spreads  More  Paint  in  Less  Time 


Patented 
Oct.  6th,  1909 


NELSON’S  EXTENSION 
BRUSH  HOLDER 

is  a Tremendous  Time  Saver  on  all 
HOUSE.  BRIDGE  and  SHIP-PAINT- 
ING. No  place  too  awkward.  Fre- 
quently doubles,  and  even  trebles  the 
paint-spreading  capacity  of  a man. 

USED  BY  U.  S.  NAVY 
Order  Through  Your  Jobber  or  Dealer 
SAMUEL  NELSON,  1748  Grace  St.,  Chicago,  III 


PROTECTION  AND  PRESERVATION 

Make  your  Cement  Floors  Dust  Free  and  Moisture  Proof 
by  coating  same  with  Macnichols’  Concrete  Paint  and 
Cement  Floor  Surfacer. 

Protect  and  Preserve  your  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Metal 
Surfaces  by  using  Kant  Korod  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint. 

Use  Pyramid  N on-Poisonous  Paint  on  the  interior  of 
Standpipes  and  Metal  Tanks  containing  Drinking  Water. 
Pyramid  Acid-Resisting  Paint  for  walls,  ceilings  and 
woodwork  in  Electric  Battery  Rooms. 

PYRAMID  PAINT  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 
131  N.  22d  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Write  for  Booklets,  Sample  Cards  and  Quotations 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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Railway  Paint  Shop 

Conducted  by  M.  C.  HILLICK 


ON  Henry  Ford’s  Detroit,  Toledo  and 
Ironton  Railroad,  Master  Painter 
N.  D.  Berry  at  the  Jackson,  Ohio, 
shops,  is  directing  the  work  of  chang- 
ing the  color  design  for  passenger 
equipment  exteriors  to  a battleship 
gray.  The  first  car  under  - the  new 
standard — a combined  baggage  and 
mail — has  recently  been  turned  out.  It 
was  given  the  usual  surfacer  coats, 
rubbed  down  with  artificial  block  pum- 
ice stone,  and  then  had  three  coats  of 
flat  color  applied  to  it,  lettered  and  fin- 
ished with  three  coats  of  varnish.  The 
result  is  described  as  very  attractive. 

At  an  approximate  cost  of  $1,200,000 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  placed  an 
order  with  the  Pullman  Car  Co.  for  40 
passenger  coaches,  2 dining  cars,  3 
combination  baggage  and  mail  cars, 
and  5 postal  cars,  to  be  delivered  early 
in  September.  Master  Painter  John  D. 
Wright  is  facing  duties  at  the  Balti- 
more plant  sufficient  to  keep  his  fine 
tenor  voice  in  tuneful  temper. 

At  the  Harlin  plant,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship  Building 
Corporation,  Master  Painter  Robert 
Scott  is  said  to  have  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining enough  skilled  painters  to  take 
care  of  the  quantity  production  in  car 
manufacturing  going  on  there.  “Bob” 
learned  his  trade  at  the  Pennsylvania’s 
Altoona  shops,  under  former  Master 
Painter  Fred  S.  Ball,  and  is  therefore 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  the 
craft,  in  addition  to  his  executive  abil- 
ity. He  joined  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A. 
in  1884,  and  has  been  an  organization 
man  ever  since. 

Henry  Heffelfinger,  formerly  master 
painter  at  the  West  Philadelphia  shops 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  later  perform- 
ing special  duty  for  Mr.  Wallis,  chief 
of  motive  power  of  the  road,  retired  on 
a pension  June  1,  after  a long  period  of 
faithful  service. 

The  many  convention  friends  of  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Harwood,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  she  is  grad- 
ually recovering  from  a stroke  of  paral- 
ysis sustained  during  the  early  days  of 
April.  At  this  writing  she  is  improv- 
ing nicely,  and  contemplates  with 
pleasure  meeting  old  friends  at  Cleve- 
land next  September. 

M.  L.  Shaffer,  formerly  master  paint- 
er at  the  Pennsylvania’s  Meadows 
shops,  is  on  the  road,  representing  the 
Bigelow  Varnish  Co. 

“Listening  in”  on  the  broadcasted 
radio  emanations  from  the  forthcom- 
ing Cleveland  convention  of  the  Equip- 
ment Painters  Division  may  enable 
master  car  painters  who  cannot  attend 
to  enjoy  the  proceedings  and  profit 
from  its  deliberations. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  has  or- 
dered 7 dining  cars  from  the  Pullman 
Company,  of  the  latest  approved  de- 


sign and  finish.  Approval  of  the  paint- 
ing and  finishing  will  be  up  to  Master 
Painter  Marceau  Thierry’s  department. 

Master  Painters  J.  W.  Quarles  and 
C.  B.  Harwood,  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  are  promised  increased  duties  by 
an  order  recently  filed  with  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Co.  for  22  undivided  coaches, 

8 divided  coaches,  8 combination  pas- 
senger and  baggage,  5 express  with 
automobile  doors,  and  20  straight  ex- 
press cars. 

F.  W.  Williams  is  not  only  the  able 
master  painter  of  the  Virginian  Rail- 
road, a position  he  has  filled  for  years, 
but  is  also  a farmer  of  note,  having  a 
farm  of  considerable  acreage  and 
equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery. 

J.  H.  Pitard,  for  thirty-one  years 
master  painter  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
at  Whistler,  Ala.,  and  past  president 
of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive 
Painters  Association,  began  his  career 
as  a railroad  painter  in  1874,  at  Mc- 
Comb  City,  Miss.,  with  the  I.  C.  R.  R. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  has  built  a 
round  house,  across  from  its  present 
shops  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  at  a cost  of 
$1,250,000.  The  conveniences  of  this 
new  addition  will  doubtless  simplify 
and  facilitate  the  duties  of  Master 
Painter  H.  T.  Dickerman. 

J.  T.  McCracken,  master  painter  at 
the  Minneapolis  shops  of  the  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Louis,  learned  his  trade 
in  1876-81  at  the  old  Jackson  & Sharp 
car  building  plant,  Wilmington,  Del. 
He  served  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
M.  C.  and  L.  A.  at  the  Denver  conven- 
tion of  1912. 

Question  by  a reader:  “If  we  are  to 
have  machine  varnished  passenger 
equipment  cars,  why  not  employ  the 
gravity  flow  method,  and  obtain  the 
automobile  finish  that  affords  a depth 
of  luster  and  a body  of  varnish  unsur- 
passed?” 

Master  car  and  locomotive  painters 
throughout  the  country  will  regret  to 
learn  of  the  recent  death  from  apo- 
plexy of  A.  S.  Rukeyser,  manager  of 
the  Breakers,  Atlantic  City,  at  which 
hotel  were  held  the  conventions  of 
1908,  1911  and  1916.  Mr.  Rukeyser 
attended  the  association’s  conventions 
at  St.  Louis  in  1910  and  Denver  in 
1912. 

Master  Painter  W.  H.  Distin.  head  of 
the  Michigan  Central’s  shops  at  De- 
troit, who  is  busy  making  mixed  paint- 
ing repairs  to  passenger  equipment, 
says  he  is  handicapped  by  a labor 
shortage  due  to  the  enlarged  activities 
of  the  automobile  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  has  placed  an 
order  with  the  Osgood-Bradley  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  for  65  coaches,  20 
smoking  cars,  8 combination  baggage 
and  smoking  cars,  and  5 combination 
baggage  and  milk  cars.  Master  Paint- 
er J.  T.  McLean,  of  the  Billerica  shops, 
will  render  expert  inspection  service. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  ^ 


Gossip 


C.  M.  Chambers  has  succeeded  to  the 
vacancy  at  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
shops  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  caused  by 
the  death  of  Master  Painter  Gus  Der- 
rick. Mr.  Chambers  comes  from  the 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie,  having  been 
employed  at  the  Grand  Rapids  shops 
for  about  a month  preceding  Mr.  Der- 
rick’s death. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Copp 
is  now  located  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
where  his  firm  is  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Mount  Royal 
Hotel  of  1,200  rooms;  and  the  parents 
are  planning  a 'sisit  there.  Master 
Painter  J.  R.  Ayers,  of  the  Montreal 
shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has 
promised  to  pilot  the  visitors  around 
the  city  in  his  benzine  buggy. 

Master  Painter  F.  H.  Bradshaw,,  of 
the  Saginaw,  Mich.,  shops  of  the  Pere 
Marquette,  was  recently  a visitor  to 
New  York  City,  making  the  trip  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  of  his  father.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  states  that  things  are  hum- 
ming at  all  the  paint  departments  of 
the  railroad,  preparing  for  summer  re- 
quirements. 

Master  Painter  Robert  Woods,  of  the 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  shops  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  is  another  executive  busy  on 
painting  and  varnishing  repairs  to  pas- 
senger equipment  designed  for  summer 
travel.  Mr.  Woods  was  formerly  lo- 
cated at  the  London,  Ont.,  shops  of 
the  Grand  Trunk. 


All  Former  Master  Car  Painters 

A.  J.  Bush,  who  sports  a wrist  watch 
on  the  Kay  and  Ess  circuit;  O.  P.  Wil- 
kins of  the  Flood  & Conklin  Co.  staff 
of  railroad  salesmen;  Fred  A.  Elm- 
quest,  in  charge  of  the  railway  depart- 
ment of  Sherwin-Williams;  J.  T.  Hart- 
nagel,  general  manager  of  the  Cymol 
Chemical  Co.,  and  H.  G.  Taylor,  of  the 
Ball  Chemical  Co.,  are  all  former  mas- 
ter car  painters  who  have  attained 
success  in  other  lines  of  business. 


Dining  Cars  with  Wallpaper 

Twelve  new  steel  dining  cars  placed 
in  service  by  the  Burlington  system  on 
June  1 are  decorated  with  wallpaper. 
A committee  of  five  officers  of  the  road, 
after  sounding  patrons,  decided  on  this 
procedure.  Each  car  is  treated  with 
a different  design  of  paper  of  the  finest 
quality,  on  the  theory  of  giving  a 
homelike  atmosphere  to  the  place  of 
eating.  The  design  of  the  paper  will 
be  changed  every  spring. 


PAYING  THE  RENT 
He  was  in  love  with  his  wife,  but 
careless  in  money  matters.  Started  off 
for  a long  business  trip,  promising  to 
send  her  a check,  which  he  forgot  to 
do.  Her  hotel  bill  came  due,  and  she 
telegraphed: 

“Dead  broke.  Landlord  insistent. 
Wire  me  money.” 

Her  husband  answered:  “Am  short 

myself.  Will  send  check  in  a few  days. 
A thousand  kisses.” 

Next  day  his  wife  replied:  “Never 

mind  money.  Gave  landlord  one  of  the 
kisses.  He  was  more  than  satisfied.” 


Is 
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The  Spirit  of  Cooperation 

AFTER  a careful  reading  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  inspiring  conferences 
of  the  leaders  in  the  paint  and  var- 
nish industry,  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y„ 
June  28  and  29,  as  published  on  pages 
13  and  14  of  this  issue,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  state  that  the  results  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
promoters  of  those  conferences. 

On  after  thought,  however,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  when  more 
than  a hundred  of  the  busiest  and 
most  prominent  men  in  the  paint  and 
varnish  industry  travel  from  all  over 
the  United  States  to  a common  meeting 
point,  in  order  to  devote  their  energy 
and  ability  to  careful  consideration  of 
the  industry’s  great  problems,  the  re- 
sults are  bound  to  be  of  the  highest 
constructive  worth. 

The  keynote  of  both  gatherings  was 
Cooperation.  Mr.  Trigg  in  his  mas- 
terly address  before  the  advertising 
men  struck  this  note  with  a sure  touch, 
and  it  was  sounded  repeatedly  by  the 
other  able  speakers  who  followed.  Men 
of  vision  in  the  industry  realize  that 
the  splendid  results  which  have  al- 
ready been  achieved  by  the  national 
cooperative  publicity  campaigns  rep- 
resent only  the  beginning  of  the  vast 
possibilities  that  remain  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

A gratifying  feature  of  the  Buffalo 
meetings  was  not  only  the  recognition 
of  these  undeveloped  opportunities,  but 
the  determination  to  cultivate  this 
virgin  field  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
consideration  of  various  ways  in  which 
cooperative  effort  may  increase  the  har- 
vest. 

While  the  advertising  conference 
was  as  productive  of  good  as  any  sim- 
ilar meeting  of  advertising  managers, 
the  conference  of  the  sales  managers 
was  particularly  noteworthy.  This  is 
probably  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  industry  that  the  heads  of  the 
sales  departments  of  the  chief  man- 
ufacturing firms  in  the  paint  and  var- 
nish field  have  ever  sat  down  together 
for  the  purpose  of  threshing  out  their 
own  special  problems. 

Through  this  conference  the  sales 
managers  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  one  another,  and  learned  at  first 
hand  a great  deal  about  one  another’s 
products,  methods  of  creating  new 
accounts  and  developing  old  ones,  sys- 
tems of  collections,  dealer  helps  and 
other  features  of  their  business.  Not 
the  least  important  result  of  the 
sales  conference  was  the  provision 
made  for  future  conferences  of  a like 
nature. 

Particularly  gratifying  to  the  sales- 
men should  be  the  recognition  which 
they  received,  and,  the  admission  of 
the  high  strategic  position  they  oc- 
cupy in  the  industry  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Campaign.  Willard  Maston,  who 
has  just  been  chosen  to  head  the  na- 
tional organization  of  Save  the  Sur- 
face Salesmen,  made  a splendid  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  told  what  the  sales- 
men are  doing,  as  well  as  the  tremen- 


dous force  they  might  exert  if  their 
full  cooperation  is  enlisted. 

As  usual,  the  interests  of  the  mas- 
ter painters  were  well  taken  care  of  by 
General  Secretary  McGhan  of  the  In- 
ternational Association.  Called  on  for 
an  address,  he  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  master  painters  have 
gone  in  for  local  group  advertising 
this  year  to  a larger  extent  than  ever 
before.  In  view  of  the  present  serious 
shortage  of  apprentices,  he  deplored 
the  publication  by  any  manufacturer 
of  advertising  matter  which  belittles 
the  trade  through  ignoring  the  jour- 
neyman painter,  or  minimizing  his 
proper  place  in  the  application  of 
painting  materials. 

Mr.  McGhan  quoted  figures  which 
indicate  that  the  mechanics  of  the 
country  account  for  the  consumption 
of  paint  materials  that  reach  the 
enormous  aggregate  value  of  a hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  per  annum. 
“It  is  a very  grave  mistake  to  believe 
that  the  trade  cannot  be  expanded  by 
these  men,  or  to  think  because  they  are 
in  the  trade  that  the  road  to  expan- 
sion lies  without  them,’’  concluded  Mr. 
McGhan. 


The  Text  Book  in  Type 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  General 
Secretary  McGhan  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  ad- 
vance proofs  of  the  Apprentice  Text 
Book  as  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  International  Association,  and 
as  submitted  to  the  Executive  Board 
meeting  at  Toronto  this  month.  The 
title  of  the  book  is:  “Painting  and 
Decorating,  Working  Methods.  A Text 
for  the  Apprentice  and  Journeyman 
House  Painter  and  Decorator.  Pro- 
duced under  the  direction  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  By  F.  N.  Vander- 
walker.” 

Editor  Vanderwalker,  assisted  by 
the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  Paint 
Manufacturers  and  Varnish  Manufac- 
turers Associations,  the  Institute  of 
Paint  and  Varnish  Research,  the  Allied 
Wallpaper  Industry,  and  the  Brush 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  guided 
by  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
International  Association,  has  done  a 
thorough,  workmanlike  job.  The  Editor 
and  his  mentors  have  realized  the  im- 
portance of  a clearly  defined  goal  to  be 
attained,  and  have  steered  a direct 
course  to  their  goal. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  Preface,  they 
have  avoided  the  Scylla  of  attempting 
to  teach  all  branches  of  the  painting 
trade,  and  the  Charybdis  of  not  cov- 
ering all  essential  details,  in  an  order- 
ly manner,  that  go  to  the  making  of 
a good  journeyman.  The  objects  in 
view  are  explained  in  the  Preface  in 
these  words: 

The  purpose  cf  this  text  book  is  to 
help  educate  men  and  young  men  to 
be  first  class  journeymen  house  paint- 
ers and  decorators.  Its  scope  is  pur- 
posely limited,  knowing  that  what  a 
first  class  journeyman  should  know 
and  be  able  to  do  are  absolutely  neces- 
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sary  to  success  later  on  as  master  em- 
ployer and  business  man. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  teach 
advanced  painting  subjects,  or  to  teach 
special  branches  such  as  sign  painting, 
ornamental  design,  decoration,  auto- 
mobile painting,  nor  estimating,  con- 
tracting and  general  business  infor- 
mation needed  by  the  contractor.  All 
these  things  come  logically,  after  a 
man  has  become  a good  journeyman. 

An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to 
give  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods  for  accomplishing  good  work, 
such  as  called  for  today,  without  prej- 
udice or  favor  or  against  any  mate- 
rials, tools  or  equipment. 

In  this  last  sentence  is  indicated  an- 
other source  of  anxiety,  if  not  actual 
shipwreck,  which  seems  to  have  been 
avoided — the  presentation  of  the  con- 
flicting claims  for  materials,  tools  and 
equipment  with  fairness  to  all,  if  not 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  most  par- 
tisan. When  the  extreme  claims  are 
borne  in  mind  that  are  made  for  white 
lead  versus  zinc  oxide,  linseed  oil  com- 
pared with  all  other  vehicles,  turpen- 
tine and  the  use  of  substitutes,  the 
brush  against  the  spray  machine,  etc., 
it  is  realized  that  this  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter. 

Reasonable  explanation  why  the 
present  work  stops  where  it  does  is 
given  as  follows: 

There  is  another  excellent  reason 
directing  that  this  course  be  kept  to 
the  single  purpose  declared  to  be  the 
object  of  the  course — the  making  of 
first  class  journeymen  painters  and 
decorators.  It  is  the  element  of  time. 
Few  boys  in  this  age  will  agree  to  give 
more  than  a few  months  to  the  aca- 
demic study  of  a trade.  They  are  im- 
patient to  get  work  on  the  job  where 
men  are  doing  things.  The  more  simple 
and  direct  the  course  is  made,  the  bet- 
ter, so  long  as  it  produces  good  jour- 
neymen in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  opening  chapter,  entitled  “First 
Thoughts  About  Painting  and  Dec- 
orating,” is  devoted  to  definitions  of 
paint,  pigment,  vehicle  and  colors;  the 
uses  of  paint,  varnish,  enamel  and 
stain;  and  how  paint  and  varnish  are 
applied  by  brush  or  machine. 

Then  follow  chapters  on  painters’ 
equipment;  the  various  paint  and  col- 
or pigments,  with  their  names;  the 
paint  oils;  the  numerous  kinds  of  pre- 
pared paints,  varnishes  and  enamels, 
exterior  and  interior;  the  mixing  of 
paints  and  colors,  with  tables  and 
formulas;  repainting  a small  house 
and  painting  large  buildings;  the 
preparation  of  walls  and  applying 
wallpaper,  wall  painting  and  calci- 
mines; interior  wood  finishing;  the 
painting  of  interior  trim,  both  old  and 
new;  wood  stains  and  their  mixing, 
with  precise  formulas;  natural  finish 
and  the  use  of  wood  fillers;  varnish- 
ing, shellacing,  waxing,  rubbing,  etc.; 
finishing  new  and  old  floors. 

This  brief  summary  does  scant  jus- 
tice to  the  research  and  practical  in- 
formation contained  in  the  250  pages 
of  the  International  Association  Text 
Book.  It  will  have  125  illustrations, 
and  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
about  Sept.  1.  Price  will  be  announced 
later. 
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Leaders  in  Paint  Industry  Meet 

Advertising  and  Sales  Managers  of  Chief  Paint  and  Varnish  Concerns,  in 
Two-Day  Meeting  at  Buffalo,  Display  Great  Optimism  and  Express 
Determination  to  Realize  on  Present  Opportunities 


INSPIRING  ADDRESSES  by  men  of  national  prominence  in  the  paint 
industry,  pointing  out  the  vast  potential  field  for  paint  materials  that  re- 
mains undeveloped,  and  stressing  the  various  ways  in  which  this  virgin  field  may 
be  cultivated,  were  the  outstanding  features  of  a two-day  conference  of  paint  and 
varnish  advertising  and  sales  managers  from  all  over  the  United  States,  held  at 
the  Lafayette  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  28  and  29.  All  of  the  speakers 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  cooperation  in  going  after  this  potential  business. 


Ernest  T.  Trigg,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Oil  & Varnish  Association, 
and  vice-president  of  John  Lucas  & Co., 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  both  meetings,  as  well  as 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a dinner  given 
by  the  Buffalo  Paint,  Oil  & Varnish 
Club. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  advertising 
men,  Mr.  Trigg  pictured  the  wonder- 
ful opportunity  that  presents  itself  to 
the  paint  and  varnish  trade  of  doub- 
ling the  industry  by  1926.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  was  $4  worth  of  bus- 
iness to  be  had  where  now  but  $1 
worth  is  being  obtained.  To  get  this 
increased  volume  he  declared  the  in- 
terest of  the  dealer  must  be  aroused 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  va- 
rious groups  in  the  sales  end  of  the 


business  and  particularly  by  the  ad- 
vertising brains  of  the  industry. 

He  believed  that  less  attention  should 
be  paid  to  making  a first  sale  and 
more  to  increasing  follow-up  business, 
and  that  salesmen  should  be  encour- 
aged to  size  up  prospective  merchants 
from  their  particular  standpoint  be- 
fore allowing  them  to  handle  goods. 

He  told  of  the  valuable  educational 
efforts  put  forth  through  the  “Save  the 
Surface”  and  “Clean-up,  Paint-up” 
campaigns,  performing  a real  service 
to  the  men  and  women  so  educated,  and 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  gal- 
lons of  paint  and  varnish  that  are 
used.  He  also  spoke  of  the  closer  re- 
lationship existing  between  the  master 
painters’  group  and  the  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  paint  and  varnish 


products.  He  declared  that  the  mas- 
ter painters  as  a whole  had  thrown 
themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the 
trade  movements,  and  were  cashing  in. 

Harn  Heads  Ad  Conference 

The  advertising  conference  was  pre- 
sided over  by  O.  C.  Harn,  advertising 
manager  of  the  National  Lead  Co., 
New  York.  Mr.  Harn  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  industry  was  entering 
upon  a new  era.  While  advertising 
men  were  not  all-important  in  the  in- 
dustry, he  said,  they  were  the  driving 
force. 

Mr.  Harn  introduced  Charles  C.  Par- 
lin,  director  of  research  for  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  who  spoke  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  merchant  awakening  to 
the  benefits  of  advertising  given  goods 
he  distributes,  and  in  doing  his  part  in 
making  sales. 

Mr.  Trigg  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
said,  in  part: 

I can’t  imagine  a greater  evidence  of 
the  stability  of  an  industry,  of  its  prog- 
ress, of  its  big  vision  and  of  its  determi- 
nation to  co-operate  one  with  the  other, 
eliminating  all  petty  jealousies  and 
selfishnesses  that  sometimes  creep  into 
business,  sitting  together  talking  over 
constructive  programs,  policies  and  a 
framework  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cash- 
ing in  on  a potential  market  that  is 
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four  times  that  which  we  are  enjoying 
in  the  industry  today. 

This  market  that  is  before  us  seems  to 
me  the  most  wonderful  opportunity  that 
a business  or  an  industry  could  possibly 
want.  The  beauty  of  it  is,  that  to  get 
more  of  that  $4  worth  of  business,  we 
don’t  have  to  take  it  from  somebody  else. 
It  isn’t  as  though  there  was  just  a cer- 
tain amount  of  business,  and  in  order 
for  this  concern  or  that,  or  some  sales- 
man to  increase  his  business  he  must 
take  it  from  some  other  manufacturer  or 
some  other  salesman.  It  is  business  that 
no  one  has  got,  right  under  our  feet  and 
under  the  feet  of  the  people  in  every 
city  and  every  town  all  over  this  country. 

The  securing  of  that  additional  volume 
cannot  be  done  by  any  one  agency.  It 
has  got  to  be  the  result  of  the  combined 
effort  of  all  branches  and  all  divisions  of 
the  paint  and  varnish  industry. 

After  all,  advertising  is  only  one  form 
of  selling  ; but  it  has  to  be  more  scientific- 
ally, intelligently  and  conclusively  done 
because  you  men,  talking  to  the  public, 
to  our  trade,  just  have  the  chance  to 
make  your  statement.  You  don’t  get  the 
direct  reaction  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
statement  is  made,  and  you  don’t  have 
a chance  to  come  back  at  him  if  he 
contests  in  any  way  what  you  have  said. 

Sizing  Up  the  Prospect 

One  of  the  things  we  might  do  through 
our  advertising  channels  and  through 
our  salesmen  is  to  encourage  more  the 
spirit  of  sizing  up  the  prospective  mer- 
chant, and  making  sure  that  he  measures 
up  to  the  community  possibilities  from 
our  own  standpoint— that  he  is  good 
enough  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  his 
hands,  and  let  him  have  the  handling  of 
our  proposition  in  his  particular  territory. 

We  do  that  sort  of  thing  with  sales- 
men ; we  don’t  always  pick  winners  every 
time  we  hire  new  men,  but  we  try  to 
be  sure  that  the  men  we  are  hiring  are 
the  right  kind  of  men,  that  they  are 
going  to  properly  represent  us.  that  they 
have  the  right  character  and  the  nec- 
essary ability. 

While  our  plan  of  public  education  is 
based  on  the  selfish  motive  of  increasing 
the  quantity  of  paint  and  varnish  sold 
throughout  the  United  States,  we  are 
also  performing  a real  service  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  being  educated.  This 
“cash  in”  value  has  not  only  kept  us 
working  together,  but  has  enlarged  the 
personnel  and  the  field  of  interest  and 
activity. 

When  we  consider  the  better  relations 
that  exist  today  among  the  various 
branches- — to  cite  only  one  instance,  that 
between  the  master  painters  on  one  side 
and  the  manufacturers  and  distributors 
on  the  other — when  you  think  of  that  re- 
lationship compared  with  what  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  I make  the  assertion  that 
the  value  to  both  master  painters  and 
producers  is  greater  than  all  the  money 
that  has  been  put  into  the  movement  by 


them,  and  that  will  De  contributed  for 
many  years  to  come. 

If  the  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  and 
Save  the  Surface  campaigns  hadn’t  done 
anything  but  bring  together  all  the 
branches,  from  the  raw  material  manu- 
facturer all  the  way  through  to  the 
painter,  and  made  them  have  the  proper 
co-operative  spirit,  it  would  have  done  a 
tremendous  work. 

Arthur  M.  East,  business  manager  of 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  said: 

It  is  recognized  that  the  national  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign  must  be  financed 
by  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  and 
that  local  co-operative  advertising  should 
be  financed  by  dealers  and  master  paint- 
ers, for  the  retail  interests  and  the 
master  painters  receive  the  direct  benefit. 
While  dealers  and  painters  are  asked  to 
invest  in  the  national  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign,  in  case  a local  campaign  is 
conducted  that  year  in  any  city  the 
money  paid  to  the  national  campaign 
from  dealers  or  painters  in  that  city  is 
refunded  to  the  local  committee.  This 
means  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  na- 
tional committee,  the  manufacturer  or 
the  jobber  should  not  be  asked  to  invest 
money  in  a local  campaign. 

A.  H.  McGhan,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  then  told 
what  the  members  of  . his  organization 
had  done  to  “cash  in”  on  the  trade 
movements  promoted  by  the  paint  and 
varnish  industry. 

Resolutions  Adopted 
At  the  conclusion  of  further  discus- 
sion held  behind  closed  doors,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted: 

“Resolved,  That  the  individuals  of 
this  conference  recommended  adoption 
of  an  objective  for  1923,  and  submit 
their  deliberations  for  consideration 
to  the  Save  the  Surface  headquarters.” 
“Resolved,  That  encouragement  be 
given  to  the  promotion  of  property  im- 
provement clubs  by  banks,  and  in  re- 
turn for  such  promotion  the  members 
present  at  this  conference  express  their 
willingness  to  co-operate  in  securing 
the  active  help  of  their  agents,  repre- 
sentatives and  salesmen  in  each  local- 
ity where  the  property  improvement 
clubs  are  organized  by  banks.” 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  conference  that  the  expense  of 
local  Save  the  Surface  advertising  in 
any  community  should  be  financed  en- 


tirely by  the  local  dealers  and  master 
painters.” 

The  conference  also  went  on  record 
that  future  meetings  of  advertising 
men  would  be  helpful,  and  the  follow- 
ing committee  was  designated  to  give 
consideration  to  further  cooperation: 
O.  C.  Harn,  chairman;  G.  M.  Breinig, 
H.  C.  Bursley,  J.  M.  Graham,  W.  P. 
Werheim,  Carl  J.  Schumann. 


Roh  Leads  Sales  Session 

Charles  J.  Roh,  vice  president  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Murphy 
Varnish  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  occupied 
the  chair  during  the  council  of  the 
sales  managers,  on  the  second  day.  Aft- 
er reviewing  the  important  work  of  the 
Sales  Managers  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  J.  B.  Lord,  that  had 
led  to  the  present  gathering,  Mr.  Roh 
introduced  Mr.  Trigg,  who  amplified 
his  remarks  before  the  conference  of 
advertising  managers  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Trigg  emphasized  the  need  for 
having  in  their  organizations  salesmen 
of  the  highest  type;  of  selling  the 
dealer  the  fundamentals  of  the  indus- 
try— the  fact  that  handling  more  paint 
and  varnish  means  the  opportunity  to 
make  more  money  for  himself;  of  care 
in  selecting  the  dealers  who  are  to  han- 
dle goods — men  with  initiative  who 
will  hustle  for  business. 

Business  Manager  East  outlined  the 
organization,  activities  and  policies  of 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  and 
explained  how  broad  national  publicity 
is  being  followed  up  by  local  intensive 
work.  He  told  of  the  organization  of 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s  clubs  in 
many  cities,  and  of  the  calendar  and 
prize  contest  for  next  year.  He  added: 

We  want  master  painters  to  go  out 
and  sell,  and  be  business  men  instead  of 
brush  wielders.  One  master  painter  has 
the  vision  of  having  his  journeymen 
painters  trained,  educated,  talked  to  by 
himself,  on  the  subject  of  their  contact 
with  the  consumer.  He  believes  that  he 
can  get  his  painters  to  realize  that  they 
are  the  contact  with  the  public,  and  the 
representation  of  his  firm  depends  on  the 
type  of  contact  which  they  give. 

He  believes  that  when  his  apparatus  is 
used  for  painting  the  home  of  Mr.  Smith 

( Continued  on  page  49) 
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Do  These  Things  in  August,  Mr.  Painter 

Find  Out  Who  Are  the  Folks  That  Will  Make  Improvements  This  Fall — Use  Cool  Ads 

in  Hot  Weather — Other  Timely  Suggestions 


A UGUST  is  the  time  to  get  in  touch 
with  architects,  contractors  and 
builders  in  your  city  or  town,  and  find 
out  from  them  who  are  the  folks  that 
contemplate  making  improvements  to 
their  homes  this  fall.  Quite  a large 
.number  will  probably  paint  their 
dwellings,  garages,  etc.,  in  order  to 
.have  their  property  looking  fine  for  the 
winter  months.  So  the  dealer  who  gets 
in  touch  with  these  people  during  Au- 
gust should  secure  the  major  share  of 
their  business  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. 

At  this  period,  also,  the  movie  and 
other  theaters  are  repainting  exteriors 
and  interiors  in  anticipation  of  the  fall 
opening.  Get  in  touch  with  the  pro- 
prietors or  managers  right  away,  and 
suggest  attractive  color  schemes  and 
other  useful  helps. 

Likewise  many  stores  and  office 
buildings  are  about  to  be  freshened  up 
and  repainted,  and  it  would  be  worth 
while  for  the  dealer  to  do  some  per- 
sonal solicitation  among  their  owners. 
Be  prepared  to  give  specific  sugges- 
tions, as  it  is  easier  to  make  a sale  of 
paint  after  a definite  proposition  for 
its  use  than  merely  to  push  the  sale  of 
paint  itself.  For  instance,  if  your  sales- 
man called  on  a prominent  retail  store 
with  a concrete  and  worth  while  plan 
for  repainting  its  windows,  he  would 
he  apt  to  get  a hearing. 

Dance  halls  offer  another  class  of 
property  that  is  frequently  put  in 
shape  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

In  August  use  advertisement  that  are 
light  and  snappy  in  tone.  Folks  at 
this  time  of  the  year  are  more  likely 
to  make  purchases  of  some  particular 
paint  dealer  because  of  whim  or  be- 
cause something  strikes  their  fancy 
than  because  of  weighty  arguments 
which  would  influence  them  at  other 
times.  Therefore  the  advertisement 
which  is  light  and  catchy  is  apt  to  be 
the  most  successful  in  creating  sales 
for  the  paint  dealer  in  August. 

Emphasize  the  coolness  and  splen- 
did ventilation  of  your  store  in  your 
advertising  and  on  your  window  cards 
— that  to  come  to  your  store  during 
the  month  of  August,  to  make  a pur- 
chase or  to  look  around,  is  to  give  one- 
self a cool,  delightful  treat. 

Time  to  Watch  the  Periodicals 

Watch  the  August  periodicals  for  the 
advertisements  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  of  the  goods 
you  carry,  and  then  pattern  your  own 
advertising  and  window  displays  along 
the  line  of  these  advertisements. 
These  latter  are  gotten  up  by  experts, 
and  the  suggestions  which  they  offer 
can  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  alert 
paint  dealer. 

Read  your  trade  paper  carefully,  and 
use  any  suggestions  it  carries  for  in- 


FRANK  H.  WILLIAMS 

creasing  business  during  the  torrid 
.season. 

Be  sure  to  change  your  window  dis- 
plays frequently  during  the  month. 
August  is  a time  of  the  year  when 
folks  are  on  the  lookout  for  something 
new,,  and  when  they  are  unfavorably 
impressed  by  window  displays  which 
look  as  though  they  had  not  been 
changed  all  summer.  And  when  a win- 
dow display  makes  a poor  impression 
to  a possible  customer,  it  is  a bad  thing 
for  the  dealer’s  business  and  reputa- 
tion. 

Secure  pictures  of  homes  and  other 
buildings  painted  with  materials  se- 
cured from  your  store  during  the  sum- 
mer time.  Place  these  pictures  in 
your  show  window,  and  attach  typed 
descriptions  to  each  one,  telling  who 
owns  the  property,  how  much  material 
was  used,  the  colors,  and  the  time  con- 
sumed in  doing  the  job. 

Folks  like  to  deal  with  live-wire, 
growing  stores,  so  it  is  a good  stunt 
for  the  paint  dealer  to  put  charts  in 
his  window  that  show  how  he  is  doing 
more  business  this  August  than  a year 
ago — that  his  store  is  right  up  and 
stepping  ahead  in  spite  of  business  de- 
pression and  hot  weather. 


Show  The  Popular  Colors 
What  was  the  most  popular  color 
and  kind  of  paint  sold  by  your  store 
during  the  summer?  What  will  be  the 
most  popular  fall  colors  in  paints?  A 
timely  and  interesting  window  display 
might  be  arranged  on  either  or  both 
of  these  themes.  The  paints  in  ques- 
tion could  be  given  a prominent-show- 
ing, with  other  best  selling  colors. 
Cards  could  be  added  to  the  display, 
telling  the  whys  and  wherefores  for 
the  popularity  of  these  colors. 

Find  out  what  your  competitors  are 
doing  during  August  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vertising, window  display  and  store 
promotion  stunts,  and  then — do  some- 
thing different.  Folks  are  tired  of  the 
same  old  things  toward  the  fag  end  of 
the  summer,  and  are  on  the  alert  for 
something  new  and  novel.  So  the 
paint  dealer  who  gets  away  from  the 
beaten  track  will  stand  the  best  show 
of  getting  the  most  new  business  in 
the  fall. 

August  is  supposed  to  be  a slack 
month  for  business,  but  the  alert  deal- 
er should  start  now  to  do  things  which 
will  make  it  a good  month,  or  at  least 
lay  the  foundations  for  a lively  busi- 
ness in  September  and  October. 


Paint  Can  Train  in  Window  an  Eyecatcher 

C.  A.  Goddard 


RECENTLY,  W.  P.  Fuller  & Co.,  Ninth  and  South  Main  Streets,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  aranged  a feature  that  was  interesting  enough  to  catch 
the  attention  of  a large  share  of  those  who  passed  along  that  street.  It  was  a 
train  made  of  paint  and  varnish  cans  and  other  accessories  of  the  painters’  lines. 
It  was  set  on  a track  made  by  laying  small  sable  brushes  in  parallel  rows  over  the 
color  swatches  of  color  cards. 
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Paint  and  Wallpaper  Advertising 


111.— DISPLAY  WINDOW  SHOW  CARDS 


A SHOW  CARD  has  fewer 

words  than  a newspaper  ad, 
and  the  wording  is  condensed  and  spe- 
cially displayed  on  the  card.  This 
compression  of  text  matter  expresses  a 
thought  in  a single  word  or  phrase. 
Such  a card  is  used  especially  in  the 
display  window  or  store. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  a good  show 
card  offhand.  Therefore  the  copy  is 
usually  first  written  at  length,  the 
same  as  an  advertisement;  then  such 
words  or  phrases  of  the  text  matter 
as  express  pertinent  points  about  the 
paint  or  wallpaper  are  underlined,  and 
this  underlined  wording  is  transferred 
to  a dummy  sheet  of  paper  the  size  of 
the  show  card. 

When  proper  arrangement  of  word- 
ing has  been  accomplished,  and  style 
of  lettering  roughly  sketched  on  the 
dummy,  a good  piece  of  cardboard  is 
selected,  and  the  regular  show  card  is 
written,  printed  or  painted. 

Books  containing  alphabets  of  dif- 
ferent style  letters,  rubber  stamps,  form 
letters,  stencils,  special  pens  or  brushes 
are  used  in  writing  or  painting  show 
cards.  Any  of  these  are  readily  obtain- 
able, if  not  already  at  hand. 


Conducted  by  ELMER  BEYNON 

The  Completed  Card 

Sketch  No.  1 is  a specimen  show 
card  as  completed.  This  card  is 
designed  for  placing  in  the  show  win- 
dow, along  with  displayed  wallpaper, 
as  an  individualized  store  talk  about 
new  styles.  Almost  any  wallpaper  man 
can  write  a similar  card  about  his 
stock.  Note  the  arrangement  of  the 
headings  or  phrases  and  different 
styles  of  printing.  The  reading  on  a 
show  card  must  be  sufficiently  large  so 
that  it  can  be  read  on  the  sidewalk, 
two  feet  away  from  the  window,  which 
usually  requires  one-inch  lettering,  or 
larger,  in  the  headings,  while  text  mat- 
ter (if  any)  should  be  of  at  least  half- 
inch letters. 

“View  These  New  Styles — Other 
Artistic  Designs  Indoors — Come  In!” 
is  a shorter  text  or  talk.  Arrange 
your  sayings  in  phrases,  rather  than  in 
text  matter.  Individualize  your  own 
store  talks  by  advertising  them  on  win- 
dow show  cards.  Ready-made  show 
cards,  such  as  you  may  have  opportu- 
nity to  procure,  are  also  useful. 

Sketch  No.  2 is  a Displayed  Paint 
Show  Card.  “Paint  It  Right!”  Here 


is  another  style  of  type.  A card  such 
as  this  may  be  painted  in  two  or  three 
colors  of  Ajax  paint  with  any  style  of 
lettering. 

General  Use  of  Show  Cards 

Pertinently,  a show  card  is  for  use 
in  display  window  or  store,  announc- 
ing something  in  particular  which  the 
proprietor  has  to  say.  It  should  be 
as  neat  and  nicely  printed  or  painted  as 
possible.  An  illustration  is  unneces- 
sary, although  sometimes  used.  The 
card  does  the  talking,  while  the  dis- 
played wallpaper  or  paints  speak  for 
themselves. 

These  brief  general  remarks  should 
be  sufficient  to  enable  the  paint  and 
wallpaper  dealer  to  write  text  and  let- 
ter or  paint  such  individualized  show 
cards  as  he  requires  from  time  to 
time.  Use  cardboard  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  wording.  Keep  this 
article  at  hand  and  use  it. 

( Copyright , July,  1922,  by  Elmer 
Beynon ) 


The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  the  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of 
interchangeable  mileage  books  for  rail- 
road travel. 


No.  / — Typical  Example  of  Display  Window  Show  Card 
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Paint  Firms  Deny  They 
Misrepresent  Goods 

Answering  the  complaints  that  fol- 
low, both  the  Alfred  Peats  Co.  and  the 
Henry  Bosch  Co.  have  denied  the  al- 
legations, contending  that  the  state- 
ments with  reference  to  their  paint 
products  are  true  and  not  deceptive, 
no  claim  being  made  that  they  con- 
sist wholly  of  lead,  zinc,  oil  and  ja- 
pan, as  is  charged. 

On  June  6 the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission issued  formal  complaints 
against  Alfred  Peats  Co.,  Henry  Bosch 
Co.,  and  L.  C.  Orrell  & Co.,  all  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  manufacturers  of  paint.  The 
respondents  were  given  thirty  days  in 
which  to  answer,  after  which  the  cases 
were  to  go  to  trial  on  their  merit.  Re- 
spondents are  charged  with  misrep- 
resentation in  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts, tending  to  deceive  and  mislead 
the  purchasing  public. 

In  the  case  of  the  Alfred  Peats  Co. 
the  commission  alleges  that  respondent 
has  claimed  that  one  of  its  brands 
named  “Clover  Leaf  Paint”  consists  of 
the  purest  grade  of  white  lead,  zinc, 
linseed  oil,  Japan  drier,  etc,  while  the 
accusation  is  made  that  over  one-half 
of  the  solid  ingredients  therein  con- 
sists of  adulterants  and  fillers  substi- 
tuted for  and  inferior  to  white  lead 
and  zinc  oxide,  and  that  the  volatile 
constituents  of  the  vehicle  in  said 
paints  consist  of  mineral  spirits,  and 


that  the  oil  ingredient  of  said  vehicle 
is  not  pure  linseed  oil. 

In  the  complaint  against  Henry 
Bosch  Co.  the  commission  asserts  that 
while  the  claim  is  made,  concerning 
“Henry  Bosch  Co.’s  Prepared  Paint,” 
that  every  ounce  of  lead,  zinc,  oil,  Ja- 
pan, employed  in  the  making  of  said 
paint  is  of  the  highest  grade,  the  fact 
is  that  over  one-third  the  solid  con- 
tents of  said  paints  consists  of  adul- 
terants and  fillers  substituted  for  and 
inferior  to  white  lead  and  zinc  oxide, 
and  that  the  volatile  ingredient  of  the 
vehicle  of  said  paints  consists  of  min- 
eral spirits. 

L.  C.  Orrell  & Co.  is  accused  of  mak- 
ing statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
paints  comprised  in  the  brand  named 
“Painter’s  Pure  Paint,”  contain  pure 
lead,  pure  zinc  oxide,  pure  raw  linseed 
oil,  pure  turpentine  and  Japan  drier, 
whereas  the  truth  is  that  the  paints 
supplied  in  said  brand  contain  no  tur- 
pentine whatsoever,  but  in  lieu  thereof 
contain  mineral  spirits. 


Annual  Wallpaper  Conven- 
tion 

The  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  has  again  been  selected  as  the 
headquarters  for  the  Annual  Wallpaper 
Convention  to  be  held  this  summer. 

The  official  opening  day  will  be 
Tuesday,  Aug.  1.  The  National  Wall- 
paper Wholesalers  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  same 
hotel  on  Monday,  July  31. 


They  All  Advertise 

A hen  is  not  supposed  to  have 
Much  common  sense  or  tact, 
Yet  every  time  she  lays  an  egg 
She  cackles  forth  the  fact. 

A rooster  hasn’t  got  a lot 
Of  intellect  to  show. 

But  none  the  less  most  roosters 
have 

Enough  good  sense  to  crow. 

The  mule,  the  most  despised  of 
beasts. 

Has  a persistent  way 
Of  letting  folks  know  he’s 
around 

By  his  insistent  bray. 

The  busy  little  bees  they  buzz, 
Bulls  bellow  and  cows  moo, 
The  watchdogs  bark,  the  gan- 
ders quack. 

And  doves  and  pigeons  coo. 

The  peacock  spreads  his  tail  and 
squawks. 

Pigs  squeal  and  robins  sing, 
And  even  serpents  know  enough 
To  hiss  before  they  sting. 

But  man,  the  greatest  master- 
piece 

That  nature  could  devise. 
Will  often  stop  and  hesitate 
Before  He'll  Advertise. 

— Ellis  Hayes  in  Amer- 
ican Lutheran. 


New  York  to  Have  Paint- 
ing and  Decorating  Class 

As  the  result  of  conferences  with  the 
local  Board  of  Education,  the  master 
painters  and  decorators  associations  of 
New  York  City  have  been  promised 
that  the  board  will  set  aside  a room  to 
teach  the  painting  and  decorating 
trade,  beginning  in  September,  pro- 
vided the  master  craftsmen  can  secure 
a sufficient  number  of  boys  to  take  up 
the  work.  To  accomplish  this,  per- 
mission was  given  the  employing 
painters  and  decorators  to  visit  the 
various  schools  during  the  week  of 
June  19  in  order  to  present  the  propo- 
sition to  the  boys. 

Apprentices  will  devote  part  of  their 
time  to  shop  work  and  part  to  aca- 
demic studies.  This  is  considered  an 
important  gain  in  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  Board  of  Education  to  recog- 
nize painting  and  decorating  as  one  of 
the  vocational  courses. 

The  committee  that  carried  on  nego- 
tiations in  behalf  of  the  employers  was 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  three 
local  associations — Contracting  Paint- 
ers, Master  Painters  and  Society  of  In- 
terior Decorators.  They  had  the  co- 
operation of  the  Brotherhood  of  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators,  District  Council 
No.  9. 


Taint  It  TJght 
With  A jdX  Taint 

Brighten  your  house, 
walls,  garage  with 

Jljax 

Do  your  own  painting  or  let 

Smith 

do  a guaranteed  job 

No.  2 — Another  Specimen  of  Display  Window  Show  Card 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-tS^rK^ 
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The  History  of  Wallpaper 

Stone,  Wood  and  Tapestry  Its  Precursors  for  Covering  and  Decorating  Walls — How 
Wallpaper  Came  Into  Vogue  in  the  16th  Century 

M.  G.  DEBONNET 

i Part  One 


FOR  DECORATING  their  walls,  our 
ancestors  first  used  skins  of  ani- 
mals killed  in  the  chase.  Carved  stone 
decoration  was  followed  by  tile  and 
mosaic  work,  and  by  relief  in  stucco. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  wood,  tap- 
estry and  fresco  were  used,  either  sep- 
arately or  in  combination.  Wood  da- 
does to  the  height  of  six  feet  were 
frequently  employed.  At  first  left  un- 
stained and  bare  of  ornament,  these 
dadoes  were  later  covered  with  carv- 
ings, followed  by  bas-relief  panels  and 
multi-colored  inlaid  woods,  then  paint- 
ed in  imitation  of  stone. 

Further  development  found  this 
woodwork  reaching  clear  to  the  ceil- 
ing. Then  it  was  painted  white  or  in 
pale  tints,  later  enriched  in  the  carving 
with  gold  and  silver.  Finally  the  wood- 
work served  as  a frame  for  light  col- 
ored tapestries  and  paintings. 

In  spite  of  the  thick  walls  that  sur- 
rounded our  medieval  ancestors,  cold 
draughts  were  plentiful  in  their  dwell- 
ings. To  protect  themselves  they  re- 
sorted to  hangings,  which  served  for 
ornamentation  as  well  as  usefulness. 
The  earliest  forms  of  decoration  of 
these  hangings  were  heraldic  insignia 
and  historical,  religious  and  mythologi- 
cal subjects. 

Hunt,  in  his  “Exemplars  of  Tudor 
Architecture,’’  remarks  that  “of  the  ob- 
jects represented  on  the  hangings  of 


Early  Wallpaper  Prints  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  ( French ) 


Copper  Plate  Print  Used  in  Making  Wallpaper  ( French , 1650) 


Henry  VII.,  the  Siege  of  Troy,  the 
story  of  Hercules  and  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  seem  to  have  been 
great  favorites,  as  they  are  most  gen- 
eral.” 

Hangings  of  Rich  and  Poor 

It  may  be  imagined  that  tapestry, 
from  its  costliness,  was  hung  only  in 
the  important  halls  and  rooms  of  the 
rich,  while  in  ordinary  rooms  mate- 
rials of  inferior  quality  were  employed 
— cloth  and  canvas  stained  or  painted 
in  oil  or  with  a resinous  size,  gener- 
ally fastened  to  frames  and  fixed  to 
the  walls. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  tempera  painting  on  cloth  was 
common  in  the  Netherlands,  rooms  in 
that  country  being  hung  with  work  of 
this  kind  instead  of  tapestry.  The 
English  and  German  method  of  paint- 
ing on  cloth  in  those  days  was  noted 
for  its  transparency. 

Referring  to  the  wall  decorations  of 
Shakespeare’s  day,  Hunt  observes  that 
“the  devices  employed  in  oil  and 
water  painted  decorations  are  shown 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a ll-fe.y.K^/ 


by  Falstaff’s  address  to  Mrs.  Quickly 
to  have  been  similar  to  those  which 
were  used  in  the  better  sort  of  homes — 
‘And  for  thy  wall  a pretty  slight  droll- 
ery, or  the  story  of  the  Prodigal,  or 
Germans  hunting,  in  water  work,  is 
worth  a thousand  of  these  bed  hang- 
ings and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries.’  ” 

The  reproduction  of  wise  sayings 
and  mottoes  on  the  walls  was  a popular 
device,  painted  on  cloth.  Shakespeare, 
in  his  “Rape  of  Lucrece,”.  says:  “Who 
fears  a sentence,  or  an  old  man’s  saw, 
shall  by  a painted  cloth  be  kept  in 
awe.” 

But  as  early  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  in  a petition  addressed  to  Par- 
liament, the  painters  set  forth  that 
“painting  on  cloth  is  decayed.”  Other 
forms  of  decoration  were  introduced 
about  this  time,  such  as  embossed 
leather  with  gold  ornaments  on  colored 
grounds,  the  paneling  of  walls,  and 
hand  painted  paper  hangings.  Vel- 
vets, brocades  and  tapestries  were 
gradually  supplanted  by  wallpapers, 
which  were  at  first  imitations  of  the 
former  to  a large  degree. 
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Hand  PoWer  or  Machine ? 


THE  OLD  WAT 


The  saving  in  time  re- 
quired for  breaking  up 
keg  lead  with  a Mechani- 
cal Mixer  over  hand 
power  represents  a big 
Economy  in  your  Paint- 
ing Costs. 

Cut  down  your  mixing 
costs  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  lost  in 
getting  started  each  day 
by  using 


Clamp  the  mixer  on  each  keg  in  turn  and 
break  up  contents.  Agitate  for  2 or  3 
minutes  per  keg.  Result  is  a perfect 
breaking  up  and  an  even  distribution  of 
both  Lead  and  “Dura  Alba”  pigment 
particles. 


SIPE’S 


A time  saver  in  the 
Shop  or  on  the  Job. 
Breaks  up  White 
Lead  in  the  . keg 
quickly  and  thor- 
oughly agitates  to 
the  proper  consist- 
ency. It  will  help  you 
to  land  many  a con- 
tract through  the  ad- 
vantage of  closer 
costs. 


Sipe’s  Dura-Alba 
Lead  Breaker 

Patent  applied  for 

Adjustable  to  Any  100-Ib.  Lead  Keg 


Lead  Breaker 


SIPE’S 

Dura-Alba 

WHITE  (Semi-Paste) 

contains  the  necessary 
percentage  of  Zinc 
admitted  by  most 
Master  Painters  to  be 
needed  to  properly  re- 
inforce White  Lead. 
It  is  blended  perfect- 
ly with  White  Lead 
by  a few  minutes 
stirring  with  the 
Mechanical  Agitator. 


James  B.  Sipe  & Company 


BR1DGEVILLE,  PA. 


Branch  Offices: 

Baltimore — Builders  Exchange 
Boston — 11  Wharf  Street 
I Chicago — 125  W.  46th  Place 
j Cincinnati — 44  Vine  Street 
Los  Angeles — Metropolitan  Bldg. 
Minneapolis — 10  Old  Colony  Bldg. 
New  York — 405  Lexington  Avenue 
Philadelphia — 1345  Arch  Street 
Pittsburgh — Bessemer  Bldg. 

San  Francisco — 77  O'Farrell  Street 
St.  Louis — 203  Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 


Sipe’s  “Dura  Alba”  Lead  Breaker  is  de- 
signed for  and  distributed  without  charge  to 
MASTER  PAINTERS  who  are  users  of 
Sipe’s  “Dura  Alba”  Exterior  White  Paste  and 
Sipe’s  Reinforcing  Oils. 


I JAMES  B.  SIPE  & CO..  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

S Please  send  me  information  on  trial  order  for  Sipe’s  Dura  Alba  White  Paste  with  which 
Sipe’s  “Dura  Alba”  Lead  Breaker  will  be  furnished  without  charge. 


Name . 


Street 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  particulars. 
P-72. 


Town . 


State 

Attach  business  card  or  letterhead. 
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The  Busy  Shop  of  the  “ Dominotlers"  ( Early  Seventeenth  Century ) 


The  Spread  of  Wallpaper 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  existed  in  France  the  guild  of 
paper  marblers,  also  known  as  Domi- 
notiers.  They  fabricated  marbled  paper 
used  on  the  inside  covers  of  the  books 
of  those  days,  and  paper  for  the  lan- 
terns that  people  hung  in  their  win- 
dows on  occasions  of  merry-making. 
On  this  paper  were  printed  or  hand 
painted  ornamental  designs  such  as 
fleurs  de  lys,  coats  of  arms,  dolphins, 
etc. 

We  next  find  the  Dominotlers  pro- 
ducing the  colored  pictures  known  as 
images  d'Epinal,  which  comprised  por- 
traits and  scenes  from  the  Bible  and 
mythology,  and  illustrated  stories. 
These  were  pasted  on  the  walls,  and 
from  this  practice  grew  the  vogue  of 
wallpaper.  During  the  next  two  cen- 
turies these  decorated  papers  were 
greatly  improved  in  quality  and  in- 
creased in  quantity,  until,  it  is  said, 


Specimen  of  Earliest  Wallpaper- 
One  of  “ Images  of  Epinal ” 


every  house  in  Paris  had  at  least  one 
room  hung  with  ornate  designs  on 
paper. 

Early  wallpapers,  as  a rule,  were 
partly  block  printed  and  partly  sten- 
ciled, then  touched  up  by  hand.  Rec- 
ords of  those  times  indicate  that  about 
twenty  cents  was  paid  for  a ream  of 
the  paper,  and  that  the  “paster”  re- 
ceived ten  cents  for  hanging  it. 


Wallpaper  Press  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century 


The  wallpaper  .of  olden  times  was 
usually  pasted  on  canvas  or  stout 
linen.  In  this  way  it  could  be  moved 
from  place  to  place,  and  used  over 
again. 

{To  be  continued ) 


New  Orleans  Paint  Club  Will 
Organize  Salesmen 

Twelve  salesmen  representing  New 
Orleans  manufacturers  have  joined  the 
National  Association  of  Save  the  Sur- 
face Salesmen,  and  the  New  Orleans 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  at  its  next 
meeting  will  organize  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face Salesmen’s  Club  as  a branch.,  with 
membership  of  an  honorary  nature. 

R.  E.  Downs,  secretary  of  the  club, 
and  chairman  of  the  New  Orleans  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign,  writes:  “Our 
campaign  has  now  been  running  for 
twelve  weeks,  and  is  producing  results. 
It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  it  is  being 
fuTv  paid  for,  the  collections  averaging 
$850  per  month,  with  68  subscribers. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Paint  Up  Campaign  Leads 
to  Wedding  Bells 

Here  is  one  of  the  hundreds  of  in- 
teresting stories  sent  in  to  the  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign,  in  connection 
with  the  calendar  contest.  It  was 
written  by  a lady  in  an  Arizona  town: 

There  lived  "in  our  town  a few  years 
ago  an  embittered  old  maid  by  the 
name  of  Miss  Brown.  She  was  dis- 
gruntled, so  gossips  said,  because  she 
had  never  been  invited  to  be  a chief 
participant  in  a marriage  ceremony. 
She  owned  and  lived  in  a little  house 
at  the  edge  of  town,  which  was  as  be- 
draggled looking  as  herself. 

An  alert  paint  dealer  came  to  town 
who  was  a great  advertiser.  He  in- 
augurated a “Paint  ’Em  Up”  campaign, 
offering  attractive  inducements  for 
people  who  would  paint  up  their  prem- 
ises with  his  paints. 

Painting  up  became  an  epidemic 
which  eventually  reached  to  Miss 
Brown’s  weather-beaten  old  barn.  The 
structure  had  fallen  into  such  a state 
of  neglect  that  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  all  the  paint  in  the  world  could 
give  it  life.  Yet  that  was  exactly  what 
it  did.  There  was  hardly  a board  that 
was  not  riddled  with  cracks,  yet  when 
the  painter  had  finished  his  job  it  had 
the  smiling  appearance  of  a new  barn. 

Before  the  campaign  was  over  the 
good  work  had  reached  not  only  Miss 
Brown’s  house,  but  to  the  interior 
thereof.  Then  apparently  finding  her- 
self the  only  discordant  note  in  her 
sunny  surroundings,  the  lady  bought 
some  “bloom  of  youth”  and  other  ac- 
cessories to  brighten  up  her  gray  and 
somber  self. 

Within  a year  she  had  married  a 
bachelor  whom  she  had  known  for 
years.  “How  did  it  happen,”  was  the 
big  question  in  the  community.  Those 
who  knew,  declared  it  was  the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  the  “Paint  ’Em  Up” 
campaign. 

Hence  the  moral: 

The  advantages  of  bestowing  the 
necessary  paint  and  varnish  upon  our 
premises  are  great — it  preserves  and 
beautifies  them.  But  there  is  also  an- 
other far  reaching  effect — the  reaction 
of  cheerful  surroundings  on  our  own 
lives  and  the  community  at  large. 


Business  Men  to  Repaint  Stores 

Twenty-three  of  the  business  men  of 
Centralia,  Wash.,  recently  signed  an 
agreement  to  have  their  store  fronts 
painted,  and  other  business  men  of 
that  city  followed  their  example.  The 
intention  is  to  give  tourists  who  pass 
through  there  this  summer  the  im- 
pression that  every  building  along  the 
business  streets  is  a new  one. 


Georgia  watermelon  growers  have 
made  the  discovery  that  by  covering 
the  outer  rind  with  a thin  coat  of 
varnish,  the  melons  will  remain  fresh 
and  retain  their  delightful  qualities. 


Chicago  to  Have  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign 

The  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealers 
Association  of  Chicago  has  passed  the 
$10,000  mark  in  the  fund  which  the  as- 
sociation is  raising  toward  a joint  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign,  to  be  conducted 
by  paint,  varnish  and  allied  interests. 
The  advertising  will  be  started  early 
in  the  fall. 
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Dec.  Contractors:  Grosscup  & Valcourt 
Genl.  Contractors:  Mark  Eidlitz  & Sons 


Why  this  job  was  “Hilo-ized 


The  New  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany Building  is  on  a park  occupying  17 
acres  of  land.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  complete  of  insurance  head- 
quarters. 

In  the  interior  architecture,  the  office 
partition  woodwork  was  a prominent 
feature.  It  called  for  a fine,  smooth, 
dull  finish,  one  that  would  stand  up  well. 

Hilo  Flat  Finish  was  the  varnish 
chosen.  Because  it  comes  close  to  a 
rubbed  job  in  appearance,  and  because 
it  lasts  like  the  wood  itself. 


This  varnish  flows  out  with  a smooth, 
uniform  covering,  and  works  over  nat- 
ural wood  as  well  as  on  stained,  var- 
nished or  shellaced  surfaces. 

Hilo  Flat  Finish  is  one  of  a complete 
line  of  varnishes  and  enamels — the  best 
our  fifty-eight  years’  experience  can 
make. 

You  are  always  safe  when  you  buy  goods 
with  the  Hilo  diamond  label.  A printed 
guarantee  of  money  back  if  not  satisfied, 
protects  you. 


Hilo  Varnish  Corporation 


Chicago 


Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Boston 


Grosscup  & Valcourt,  Decorating  Contractors 
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Keeping  Your  Home  Town  Trade 

This  Man  Who  Handled  Paint  and  Varnish  Right  Faced  About  After  His  Eyes  Had  Been 

Opened  to  the  Cold,  Hard  Facts  of  Business 

ETHEL  M.  HOSMER 


\TTHAT  DOES  your  store  look  like? 
’ ' Does  it  invite  the  passerby,  and 
suggest,  by  the  attractiveness  of  its 
display,  various  items  which  he  or  she 
needs,  or  might  need?  Or  does  it  make 
no  impression  at  all,  save  perhaps  a 
feeling  of  disgust  at  its  dinginess  and 
general  messiness? 

It  is  not  necessarily  the  store  with 
the  largest  stock  that  makes  the  best 
impression  and  gets  the  most  business. 
Quite  frequently  it  is  the  small  place 
with  a small  but  well-assorted  stock 
that  takes  the  plums  away  from  the 
other  fellow. 

The  attitude  of  many  a small  town 
retailer  may  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  actual  experience: 

In  a growing  little  town  of  about 
5,500  population,  some  seven  miles 
from  a city  of  over  half  a million  peo- 
ple, and  connected  therewith  by  five 
cent  trolley  service,  was  a small  store, 
selling  paints  and  varnishes. 

The  proprietor  of  this  store  had  put 
in  a large  and  expensive  stock  when 
he  started  the  business.  It  had  been 
quite  complete,  at  first,  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  largest  city 
jobbers  had  made  out  the  original  or- 
der, and  had  forgotten  nothing — which 
is  the  mark  of  the  star  salesman. 

Flies  His  Best  Customers 
The  store  had  two  show  windows, 
into  which  various  cans  and  brushes 
were  put  when  the  business  opened. 
An  accumulation  of  dirt  and  ancient 
flies  eventually  covered  the  window 
display;  while  the  glass  took  on  a 
coating  of  dust  and  specks,  proclaim- 
ing total  unfamiliarity  with  soap  and 
water. 

Instead  of  keeping  up  the  stock,  re- 
plenishing different  lines  as  sales  were 
made,  Mr.  Small  Town  preferred  to 
wait  until,  as  he  said:  “I  can  give  a 
big  order  and  have  the  bother  over  at 
one  time-.” 

Gradually  customers  became  fewer 
and  sales  smaller.  There  wasn’t  much 
use  going  into  a store  that  could  sell 
you  a certain  number  of  a filler,  but 
not  the  enamel  to  go  with  it;  or  had 
an  oil,  but  not  the  necessary  drier  for 
mixing. 

There  came  a day  when  stock  must 
be  taken  and  the  books  closed  for  the 
year;  for  even  in  this  slipshod  store 
certain  concessions  to  modern  business 
methods  were  made. 

The  inventory  showed  a stock  on 
hand  of  about  $2,500  less  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year;  which  proved 
that  some  business  had  been  done.  But 
it  also  showed  a stock  so  poorly  as- 
sorted that  its  value  was  negligible  as 
an  asset  on  which  to  figure  for  the 
next  year’s  inventory. 

What  was  he  to  do  to  improve  busi- 
ness the  forthcoming  year?  Mr.  Small 
Town  realized,  with  a sudden  shock, 
that  he  had  not  been  receiving  the  pa- 


tronage which  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  justified.  But  why  not? 

An  Outspoken  Opinion 
At  this  juncture,  the  Secretary  of  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  entered 
the  store.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
booster  for  his  community,  a man  of 
keen  perceptions,  and  withal  an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Small  Town. 

“Well.  Jim,  how’s  the  year  checked 
up?  This  town  certainly  is  booming — 
a good  steady  growth — and  every  one 
doing  well.”  Then,  with  a look 
around  the  store:  “Say,  Jim,  how  old 
are  you?’’ 

Mr.  Small  Town  looked  puzzled. 
“Forty-two.  What’s  the  idea?  Drum- 
ming up  lodge  members  or  life  insur- 
ance policies  for  some  one?  And  don’t 
forget  I’m  married,”  he  added  with  a 
grin. 

The  Secretary  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  led  him  to  one  of  the  show  win- 
dows. “What  do  you  see,  Jim,  besides 
cans  and  brushes?” 

Jim  looked  appraisingly  at  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dust  and  flies;  of 
specked  labels  and  speckier  window 
glass;  then  he  drew  a long  breath. 

“I  get  you!”  he  said.  “It’s  just  about 
as  bad  as  it  could  he.  To  look  at 
things,  I might  be  eighty  and  bed-rid- 
den. And  the  whole  place  looks  rotten. 
Between  you  and  me,  Harry,  I haven’t 
been  getting  the  business  I should  by 
a long  shot. 

“I  lost  that  big  contract  of  Jenkins  & 
Smith.  Part  of  the  materials  they 
wanted  I didn’t  have  in  stock,  natu- 
rally. But  the  factory  told  me  they 
could  have  filled  my  order  if  it  had 
been  received  in  time.  Johnson-Faulk- 
ner,”  mentioning  a big  firm  in  the  ad- 
jacent city,  “cleaned  them  out  of  all 
the  stuff  I wanted.” 

The  Secretary  looked  thoughtfully 
at  his  friend.  “It’s  none  of  my  affair, 
Jim,  but  you’re  letting  things  slip  out 
of  your  hands  pretty  fast,  it  seems  to 
me.  From  what  I know  of  things 
around  here — and  naturally  I hear  a 
good  deal  on  the  inside — about  three- 
fourths  of  the  business  of  this  town 
and  the  little  places  around  here,  in 
your  line,  is  going  elsewhere. 

“It  takes  only  a nickel,  or  a short 
machine  ride,  to  go  into  Burden,”  nam- 
ing the  nearby  city,  “and  get  whatever 
a person  wants.  Or  one  can  write  for 
a catalogue,  as  lots  of  them  do,  and 
their  order  is  delivered  in  no  time. 
And  I don’t  believe  I blame  them,  Jim.” 

Sits  Up  and  Tal?es  Notice 
“Neither  do  I.  But  you  can  take  it 
from  me,  I won’t  say  the  same  thing 
six  months  from  now.  You  just  watch 
your  Uncle  Dudley.” 

The  Secretary  nodded  approvingly. 
“Go  to  it,  old  boy,  we’re  all  for  you.” 
Within  the  next  few  days  there  were 
various  men  with  pencils  and  carpen- 
ters’ rules  to  be  seen  around  the  store. 
An  enclosure  was  roughly  erected 
around  the  front  of  the  building,  and 

Save  the  surface  and 


a sign  appeared:  “Still  doing  business. 
But  watch  us  after  Feb.  15.” 

The  town  was  agog  with  interest. 
Mr.  Small  Town  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal boosters  of  the  place,  the  owner  of 
that  particular  building,  and  person- 
ally very  popular.  What  he  was  up  to, 
after  his  months  of  lethargy,  was  caus- 
ing considerable  speculation. 

“Running  in  competition  with  Bur- 
den?” “Trying  to  get  out  of  paying 
your  income  tax?”  “Got  so  much  money 
you  don’t  know  how  to  spend  it?” 
These  were  some  of  the  questions  he 
was  asked. 

To  all  inquiries  he  made  the  same 
reply:  “Just  wait  and  see!  I’m  one  of 
the  men  who  wouldn’t  stay  dead.” 
There  was  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est astir  throughout  the  town  on  the 
morning  of  Feb.  15 — and  it  was  well 
repaid. 

W orbing  a Transformation 
The  entire  first  story  brick  front  of 
the  building  had  been  replaced  by 
white  tile.  The  entrance,  which  had 
formerly  opened  on  an  unfrequented 
side  street,  had  given  place  to  a big 
sheet  of  plate  glass.  The  main  door 
now  faced  the  principal  business  thor- 
oughfare, and  was  flanked  by  large 
show  windows.  The  interior  wood- 
work of  the  store  was  finished  in  white 
enamel,  and  the  walls  were  papered  in 
a warm  yellow.  The  light  from  north 
and  west  windows  flooded  the  store. 
There  would  be  no  escape  from  dis- 
covery if  a single  wandering  spider 
plied  his  trade  here. 

Lengthwise  of  the  store,  and  facing 
the  front  door,  ran  the  counter;  and 
back  of  this,  the  shelves  with  a com- 
plete stock. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  store  was 
an  archway,  against  the  lower  part  of 
which  had  been  nailed  panels.  The 
flat  top  of  these  panels  provided  an  ex- 
cellent place  for  the  sett'ng  of  attrac- 
tive crystal  vases,  in  which  a few 
flo\yers  were  arranged. 

This  archway  opened  into  a com- 
fortably small  room,  the  entire  front 
of  which  was  plate  glass,  facing  the 
main  street. 

The  wall  in  this  room  was  papered 
in  a neutral  gray  and  brown  tapestry 
paper,  affording  an  excellent  back- 
ground tor  the  various  wallpapers 
which  had  been  added  to  the  stock, 
and  were  displayed  in  this  showroom. 
In  here,  also,  the  woodwork  was  white. 
The  floor  of  this  room  was  covered 
with  a good  looking  grass  rug  in  nat- 
ural color  with  a grass-green  Grecian 
border.  A settee  and  two  arm  chairs 
in  natural  willow  added  to  the  general 
charm  of  the  place. 

It  was  a store  which  made  you  pause 
to  admire,  and  conjure  your  brain  for 
some  real  or  fancied  need  in  the  lines 
it  carried. 

In  a short  time  contractors,  of  whom 
there  were  many  in  that  vicinity,  for 
there  was  much  building,  were  placing 
their  orders  with  their  home  town 
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FREE — This  Book  on 


This  book  is  full  of  practical  in- 
formation on  finishing  new  floors 
and  trim  and  refinishing  old  work 
of  this  kind.  Written  by  experts 
— profusely  illustrated  — contains 
color  charts — gives  covering  capa- 
cities, etc.  We  will  gladly  send  it 
* ree  and  postpaid  to  master  painters. 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon 


Wood  Finishing 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  & SON, 

Dept.  1*.  M.  7,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid,  your 
book  on  Wood  Finishing. 

Name  

Address  

City  and  State 

I Buy  Varnish  from 


“Made  to 
Walk  on” 

Johnson’s  Floor  Varnish  dries  dust- 
free  in  two  hours  and  hard  over  night. 
It  imparts  a beautiful,  high  lustre — 
has  good  body — will  give  long  wear — 
is  absolutely  water-proof — and  will 
stand  all  reasonable  tests. 

Johnson’s  Floor  Varnish  is  tough, 
elastic  and  durable.  It  gives  a beau- 
tiful high  gloss  which  will  not  chip, 
check,  mar,  blister  or  scratch  white. 
Is  very  pale  in  color  so  can  be  used 
on  the  lightest  floors  and  linoleum. 
Splendid  for  furniture,  woodwork  and 
trim  of  all  kinds.  May  be  rubbed  if 
desired. 

Free  to  Painters 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a pint  of  John- 
son’s Floor  Varnish,  all  charges  pre- 
paid, if  you  will  test  it  in  comparison 
with  the  brand  you  are  at  present  us- 
ing. Write  us  on  your  business  letter- 
head— there  is  no  obligation,  whatever 
attached  to  this  offer. 


i i 


FLOOR 

VARNISH 


L-3 ^ 


S.C.JOHNSON&SQN 

RACINE,  WIS.  U.S.A. 


JOHNSON’S 

FLOOR  VARNISH 
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“Kuehnle  the  Painter”  Advertising 

Builds  Up  a Pretentious  Business 

C.  A.  GODDARD 


merchant.  They  soon  learned  that  his 
stock  was  always  complete;  and  that 
if  an  extra  large  quantity  of  any  par- 
ticular commodity  was  wanted,  Mr. 
Small  Town  would  deliver  it  more 
quickly  than  they  could  get  it  from 
outside  firms. 

What  a Difference! 

Six  months  after  the  conversation 
recorded  the  Secretary  came  into  Mr. 
Small  Town’s  store.  The  place  was 
spotless;  the  flowers  in  the  vases  were 
fresh ; and  there  was  an  invitation  to 
linger  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

Three  clerks  were  busy,  where  before 
one  man  kicked  his  heels  against  the 
baseboard;  and  Mr.  Small  Town  was 
nodding  a cheerful  goodby  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  leading  firm  of  contract- 
ors in  the  town. 

The  Secretary  surveyed  the  store 
with  an  approving  glance.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  merchant,  who  stood 
watching  him. 

“Well,  Jim,  how  goes  it?  There's 
evidently  no  moss  growing  around 
your  neck  of  the  woods  any  more.  It 
looks  good  to  see  things  so  up  to  date 
and  prosperous  in  here.’’ 

Mr.  Small  Town  grinned.  His  shoul- 
ders were  squared  with  a purposeful 
set;  he  had  lost  his  worried  look;  and 
in  its  place  was  an  expression  of  con- 
tentment and  prosperity. 

“I  landed  that  big  contract  of  Thorn- 
ton's,” naming  the  man  who  had.  just 
left.  “Some  of  the  firms  in  Burden  bid 
on  it.  but  I got  it.  He  said  he  believed 
in  patronizing  the  home  town  mer- 
chant who  was  progressive.  In  the 
last  six  months  I’ve  made  more  money 
than  in  the  previous  year.” 

Today  that  store,  a year  after  its  re- 
juvenation, is  doing  five  times  its  for- 
mer business,  in  the  face  of  keen  com- 
petition and  money  stringency. 

Its  stock  is  immaculately  kept  and 
always  complete.  A pot  of  beautiful 
ferns  h is  been  placed  in  each  window, 
which  renders  the  store  more  attrac- 
tive — particularly  to  women  — who 
often  go  in  to  inquire  what  care  is 
given  to  these  ferns  to  make  them 
grow  so  luxuriantly;  and  who  remain 
to  buy  various  articles  they  had  not 
realized  they  needed. 


Driers  Favored  in  Germany 

The  testing  laboratories  of  the 
United  German  Master  Painters  have 
issued  a comprehensive  report  on  two 
new  driers.  One  is  a cobalt  drier  of 
a new  chemical  composition,  easily  sol- 
uble on  heating  turpentine,  turpentine 
substitutes  or  linseed  oil.  It  possesses 
good  drying  properties  and  is  recom- 
mended for  linseed  oil  paints.  It  con- 
tains 25.8  per  cent,  of  metallic  oxides, 
and  74.2  per  cent,  of  organic  acids. 

The  second  of  these  driers  is  said  to 
make  varnishes  and  lacquers  brighter 
in  color,  and  to  be  usable  equally  well 
with  white  lead,  zinc  white  and  lith- 
opone.  It  exhibits  noteworthy  anti- 
septic and  preservative  properties.  It 
contains  20.4  per  cent,  of  metallic  ox- 
ides, free  from  lead,  and  79.8  per  cent, 
of  organic  acids.  White  paints  mixed 
with  this  drier  do  not  become  yellow. 
In  composition  with  rosin,  lithopone 
and  benzol  it  may  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage as  a filler  for  holes  and  cracks. 
It  may  also  be  used  alone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impregnating  and  waterproof- 
ing fabrics,  paper  and  wood. 


STARTED  in  business  as  con- 
’ ’ trading  painters,”  says  C.  Al- 
bert Kuehnle  of  Kuehnle  Company, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia.  “That  was  about 
ten  years  ago;  and  we  have  advertised 
in  newspapers  for  that  length  of  time. 
Also  each  spring  and  fall  we  concen- 
trate on  advertising,  usually  in  the 
form  of  pamphlets,  which  we  send  to 
a mailing  list  of  house  owners  within 
a twenty-mile  radius  of  Philadelphia. 
We  received  very  good  results  from 
these  methods  and  still  continue  to  use 
them. 

“On  every  painting  job  we  place  a 
large  sign  where  it  can  be  seen  by  the 
passerby.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
method  of  advertising  which  we  use, 
except  that  jobs  are  sometimes  widely 
scattered,  and  the  signs,  of  course,  are 
not  always  seen  by  a large  number  of 
people.  We  have  always  kept  a list  of 
our  customers,  which  we  refer  to  pe- 
riodically to  create  more  work.  A rec- 
ord is  also  kept  of  every  one  to  whom 
we  have  sent  estimates  which  were 
not  awarded  to  us.  These  we  refer  to 
as  prospects,  and  advertising  is  sent 
to  them  regularly.” 

It  is  said  that  this  Philadelphia 
painter  can  legitimately  claim  the  title 
of  the  first  painter  in  the  United  States 
who  has  advertised  systematically.  In 
making  this  claim  the  writer  is,  of 
course,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  any 
number  of  painters  and  painting  con- 
tractors have  advertised.  Their  adver- 
tising, though,  has  been  spasmodic,  ir- 
regular, or  confined  to  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  This  firm’s  advertising 
has  appeared  week  after  week  for 
eight  years  in  a Philadelphia  newspa- 
per. 

Proved  by  Experience 
The  present  style  of  advertising  is 
the  result  of  experimenting.  During 
his  first  advertising  year,  Kuehnle 
tried  various  styles  of  copy,  and  made 
excursions  into  a number  of  mediums. 
Then  he  changed  his  mind,  and  for 
the  last  seven  years  has  confined  his 
advertising  to  one  newspaper,  run- 
ning fifty-line  copy  every  Tuesday, 
Friday  and  Sunday.  This  fifty-line 
copy  has  never  changed  in  appearance 


FIRST  100  YEARS  HARDEST 
“Well,  Pat,”  said  Bridget,  “what 
kind  of  a bird  have  you  brought  home 
in  the  cage?” 

“Well,  it’s  a raven,”  replied  Pat. 

“A  raven!  And  what  did  you  bring 
home  a bird  like  that  for?” 

“Well,  I read  in  a paper  the  other 
night  that  a raven  has  been  known  to 
live  for  300  years.  I don’t  believe  it,  so 
I am  going  to  put  it  to  the  test.” 


WHAT  COULD  HE  SAY? 

Boss — You  never  met  my  wife? 
Salesman — No,  I never  had  the 
pleasure. 

Boss — What  makes  you  think  it’s  a 
pleasure? 


during  those  seven  years.  Always  dur- 
ing that  time  there  has  been  a trade 
mark,  a silhouette  figure  of  a rushing 
painter,  and  always  the  words,  “Pure, 
Fresh  Paint,  Believe  Me!”  When  the 
national  Save  the  Surface  Campaign 
started,  this  painter  hitched  his  copy 
to  the  national  campaign,  and  it  has 
so  continued  ever  since. 

The  wording  of  the  copy,  of  course, 
is  changed.  The  appeal  is  varied.  The 
copy  may  be  an  appeal  to  home  own- 
ers, builders,  architects^  or  the  own- 
ers of  large  residential  and  industrial 
properties. 

Should  any  one  ask  Mr.  Kuehnle 
what  results  advertising  brings  him, 
he  would  answer  with  much  satisfac- 
tion to  this  effect:  When  he  started 

as  a regular  advertiser  he  employed 
about  twenty-seven  men,  and  was  per- 
haps fifth  or  sixth  in  standing  among 
the  painters  in  Philadelphia,  accord- 
ing to  volume  of  business.  Today  he 
has  reached  the  place  where  his  or- 
ganization numbers  more  than  400  per- 
sons as  regular  employees.  His  com- 
pany, today,  is  regarded  as  the  largest 
contracting  painting  organization  in 
Philadelphia,  if  not  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

It  is  interesting  to  report  herein,  in- . 
cidentally,  that  during  the  last  year 
Kuehnle  has  found  it  profitable  to  be- 
come a manufacturer  of  paint.  His 
product  occasionally  gets  a share  of 
advertising.  The  major  part  of  the 
paint  that  he  makes  is  sold  to  large 
industrial  users  by  salesmen,  working 
exclusively  in  the  Philadelphia  terri- 
tory. A retail  store  selling  to  small 
users  is  maintained  at  the  factory. 

No  one  in  Philadelphia  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  advertising  and  signs  of 
this  firm.  Consistent  repetition  has 
trade  marked  it. 

A recent  insertion  showed  the  run- 
ning painter,  brush  in  one  hand, 
bucket  in  the  other,  with  “Pure,  Fresh 
Paint,  Believe  Me!”  and  this  text  above 
the  signature  cut: 

Estimates  Submitted 

Remember  that  we  use  only 
-finest  materials  and  best  work- 
manship, so  our  estimates  not 
only  mean  your  knowledge  of  the 
exact  cost  of  the  job,  but  also  a 
guarantee  that  you  will  be  entirely 
satisfied! 


THE  KIND  SHE  WANTED 
The  much-traveled  young  man  had 
just  returned  from  foreign  climes, 
and,  of  course,  he  must  entertain  his 
rich  old  aunt  (with  whom  he  was  in 
favor)  with  stories  of  the  wonderful 
sights  he  had  seen. 

“Yes,”  he  said  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  “there  are  some  spectacles 
that  can  never  be  forgotten.” 

“Dear  me,”  exclaimed  the  absent- 
minded  old  lady,  “I  do  wish  you  would 
get  me  a pair  of  them,  John.” 


“Is  my  wife  forward?”  asked  the 
passenger  on  the  Limited. 

“She  wasn’t  to  me,  sir,”  answered 
the  conductor,  politely. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest^  faint  and  \&mish  year 

a*  tbr  first  step  toward  AVdoubling  the  industry  bv  1956 
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Place  a feic  drops  of  Moleta 
on  a piece  of  board  or  glass 
— alongside  of  your  present 
white  enamel. 


The  difference  will  be  as- 
tonishing. Moleta  is  not  only 
whiter  (not  a blue-white ) 
but  works  much  easier  and 
produces  a beautiful  finish. 


Make  This  Test  at  Our  Expense 


Moleta  White  Enamel  has  become  one  of  the  biggest  sell- 
ing white  enamels  on  the  market. 

Everywhere  master  painters  have  pronounced  it  the  finest 
enamel  they  have  ever  used. 

In  its  pure  whiteness  (obtained  entirely  without  the  aid 
of  blue),  in  its  easy  working  properties,  its  density,  its 
beautiful  finish  are  found  the  reasons  for  its  almost  in- 
stantaneous success. 

If  you  have  never  used  Moleta  we  want  you  to  try  it  at 
our  expense. 

We  want  you  to  learn  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  this 
truly  different  white  enamel. 

We  want  you  to  know  why  the  foremost  paint  distributors 
have  made  it  their  leader — 


Why  we  can  guarantee  it  for  three  years — 

Why  carload  shipments  are  being  sent  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Use  the  coupon  below,  go  to  the  Moleta  distributor  in  your 
town.  Get  a trial  can  free.  Paint  any  surface  with  Moleta 
— compare  it  with  any  other  white  enamel  you  are  using. 

We’ll  stake  our  reputation  that  your  next  white  job  will 
be  Moleta. 

MONROE,  LEDERER  & TAUSSIG 

Philadelphia 


Moleta 


'THE  PUHE  ZINC 


WHITE  ENAMEL 
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We  guarantee  that  we  add  absolutely  no  blue  to  obtain 
the  pure  whiteness  of  Moleta 
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The  Jacobean  Period  of  Decoration 

This  Style  of  Decoration  Distinguished  by  Simplicity,  Restraint  and  Dignity — Geometrical 
Ornamentation  and  Characteristic  Furniture  Are  Features 

M.  H.  HOPKINS,  B.  Chrom.,  London,  England 


Sketch  No.  1 


THE  JACOBEAN  or  Stuart  style  of 
decoration  covered  approximate- 
ly the  period  between  1600  and  1700. 
A gradual  evolution  from  the  Eliz- 
abethan, the  Jacobean  style  holds  much 
in  common  with  the  Gothic  and  earlier 
modes  of  decoration. 

It  is  a favorite  method  of  decoration, 
at  the  present  time,  for  apartments, 
halls,  clubs,  etc.  The  architecture  of 
domestic  buildings,  as  well  as  smaller 
public  edifices,  is  suitable  for  decor- 
ation in  this  style. 

The  woodwork  is  stained  to  a dark 
or  antique  oak  shade,  and  divided  into 
a series  of  small  oblong  panels,  some- 
times broken  by  ornamented  pilasters, 
a distinctive  feature  of  the  Jacobean 
period  (see  Sketch  No.  1). 

The  style,  as  a whole,  is  much  plain- 
er than  that  in  vogue  during  the  Tudor 
period.  Ornamentation  is  along  geo- 
metrical lines.  “Strap  work”  designs 
are  greatly  favored,  and  are  also  intro- 
duced into  the  ceilings. 

Mcst  of  the  Jacobean  ceilings  were 
in  white  plaster,  cut  into  geometrical 
shapes  by  ornamented  bands,  with 
drop  pieces  at  frequent  intervals. 

Color  Restraint 

Apart  from  a variety  of  shades  used 
in  the  upholstery  and  stained  glass, 
comparatively  few  colors  are  intro- 
duced into  the  Jacobean  scheme  of  dec- 
oration. White  for  the  ceiling,  some- 
times beamed  in  dark  oak  as  well  as 
ornamented;  cream  for  the  frieze,  if 
any;  maize,  old  rose  or  medium  blue 
for  the  walls,  banked  up  by  a high 
paneled  oak  dado  of  a dark  brown 
shade  (sometimes  fumed  nearly  black), 
constitute  the  usual  scheme  of  color- 
ing. The  moldings  were  very  flat  in 
this  style. 

The  charm  of  the  Jacobean,  com- 
pared with  the  Tudor,  lies  in  its  sim- 
plicity. The  ornaments  are  not  at  all 
ornate  in  character  or  lavish  in  dis- 


tribution, as  a glance  at  Sketch  No.  1 
will  indicate.  In  modern  work,  the 
addition  of  a Jacobean  stencil — usually 
above  the  dado — adds  interest  to  the 
decorative  treatment,  while  not  violat- 
ing its  Puritan  restraint.  Sketch  No. 
2 shows  a Jacobean  stencil  design. 

The  “linenfold”  is  a beautiful  form 
of  ornamentation  used  in  the  paneling 
of  this  period.  Sketches  Nos.  3,  3A 
and  3B  are  representative  of  linenfold 
ornamentation.  The  delicate  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  the  fold,  carved  out  of 
the  paneling,  and  used  at  intervals 
around  a room,  give  a pleasing  effect 
of  restraint  and  dignity,  combined  with 
charm — in  the  writer’s  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  types  of  ornamenta- 
tion ever  designed. 


Character  of  Furniture 

A word  on  the  accompanying  furni- 
ture of  the  Jacobean  period  is  in  order 
here.  Tall  chairs  with  twisted  legs, 
long  low  tables  with  four  or  six 
elephant’s  legs,  were  dominating  char- 
acteristics. The  carving  of  the  decor- 
ative motifs,  as  on  the  walls,  was  of 
the  flat  variety.  In  style  it  resembled 
a mixture  of  Moorish  and  Gothic  or- 
nament. 

The  severity  of  the  straight  backed 
chairs  and  other  furniture  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  air  of  self-restraint  and 
sincerity  that  a Jacobean  wall  treat- 
ment gives.  The  patterning  on  the  up- 
holstery is  small,  and  the  dainty 
shades  used  therein  add  just  the  right 
amount  of  color  to  a rather  severe 
form  of  decoration. 

The  Colonial  style,  which  is  so  pop- 
ular in  the  United  States,  is  a direct 
descendant  from  the  Jacobean,  com- 
bined with  strong  Flemish  influence. 

Below  are  given  specifications  for 
Jacobean  decorative  treatment.  As 
will  be  noted,  heraldry  and  tapestries 
were  still  in  vogue,  but  not  so  lavishly 
used  as  in  Tudor  times. 

Jacobean  Public  Dining  Room 

Ceiling — white,  beamed  in  dark  oak. 

Frieze — deep  and  plain ; color,  golden 
cream. 

Wall — paneled  in  three  tiers,  with 
deep  ornamental  dado  rail,  or  frieze 
rail  under  frieze. 

Furniture — usual  type.  Drapery,  up- 
holstery, etc.,  in  dull  light  blue  and 


Sketch  No.  2 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  aU-^^^ 
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Scientific  factory  lighting  demands 
both  current  and  PAINT 


If  the  light  strikes  a 
non  - disseminating,  light- 
absorbing surface,  your 
current  is  reduced  50%  in 
efficiency.  If  light  strikes 
a scientifically  prepared 
surface,  which  is  both  non- 
absorbing and  highly  dis- 
seminating to  light  waves, 
you  get  doubled  efficiency 
from  the  current  used. 

ZINC  OXIDE 
and  ALBALITH 

produces  a lighting  paint 
of  the  highest  reflecting 
efficiency  and  economy  of 
first  application  as  well  as 
repainting. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

160  Front  Street  (established  i>«>  New  York  City 

Manufacturers  of 

Zinc  Oxide,  Albalith,  Zinc  Dust,  Slab  Zinc,  Rolled  Zinc,  Spiegeleisen,  C.  P.  Metallic  Zinc, 
Zinc  Sulphate,  Mossy  Zinc,  Feathered  Zinc,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Salt  Cake,  Zinc  Chloride 


CHICAGO: 

Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co., 

1111  Marquette  Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH: 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co., 
1439  Oliver  Bldg. 


CLEVELAND: 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co., 
1138  Guardian  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co., 
1205  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 


The  World's  Standard  for  Zinc  Products 
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Sketch  No.  3 

cream  grounds,  daintily  patterned  in 
green,  golden  yellow,  black  and  red. 

Jacobean  Eiving  Room 
Ceiling — white  plaster,  raised  geo- 
metrical ornaments,  drop  pieces  at 
regular  intervals  (see  Sketch  No.  4). 
The  whole  of  this  ceiling  might  be 
reproduced  in  an  economical  manner 
with  a high  class  wallpaper,  using 
papier  mache  or  plaster  for  the  drop 
pieces.  Sketch  No.  4 shows  drop  piece. 


Frieze — none. 

Wall — deep  wall  piece  in  cream;  Ja- 
cobean stencil  above  dado  in  old  rose 
and  antique  brown. 

Dado — high,  plain  flat  rail.  Oak 
panels  introducing  drapery  ornament 
in  antique  brown  stain. 

Floor — stained  and  carpeted. 

Furniture — gray,  pink  and  black 
patterns  on  a cream  ground.  Include 
one  or  two  easy  chairs. 

Jacobean  Hall  (Sketch  No.  1) 

Ceiling — white  patterend  paper. 

Cross  beams  oak  stained. 

Wall — high  oak,  paneled  to  ceiling. 
Ornamental  pilasters  intercepting  the 
panels.  Complete  chimney  breast  in 
plaster,  colored  cream  and  white,  with 
heraldic  design  in  frieze  lightly  tinted 
gold,  red  and  blue.  Blue  tiles  around 
fireplace. 


Sketch  No.  3B 


Sketch  No.  4 


Conventions  of  Three  Big  Manufactur- 
ers Associations  at,  Atlantic  City 
in  November 

Chairman  E.  V.  Peters  of  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee has  announced  that  headquarters  for  the  35th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association  will  be  established  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  15  to  17.  The  en- 
tire week  beginning  Nov.  15  will  be  given  over  to  dis- 
cussion of  problems  which  confront  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  the  National  Var- 
nish Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Paint  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  schedule  of  special  rates  will  prevail 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton:  Daily,  one  person,  European  plan, 
$5,  $6,  $8,  $10;  daily,  two  persons,  European  plan,  $7, 
$8,  $10,  $12  $14;  daily,  one  person,  with  meals,  $10, 
$12,  $14,  $16;  daily,  two  persons,  with  meals,  $18, 
$20,  $22,  $24. 

The  nearby  Hotel  Ambassador  has  also  quoted  the 
same  rates.  All  business  sessions  of  the  convention 
will  be  held  at  the  Ritz-Carlton.  Those  who  plan  to 
attend  are  advised  to  make  reservations  now  for 
rooms  direct  to  hotels. 

The  consolidated  meetings  of  the  three  big  organiza- 
tions are  declared  to  present  possibilities  which  will 
render  them  vastly  important.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  their  annual  sessions  will  be  held  almost 
simultaneously  under  the  same  roof.  This  will  assure 
the  utmost  co-operation  in  efforts  to  be  made  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problems  certain  to  come  before 
each  organization. 

The  serious  work  of  the  convention,  while  it  will 
somewhat  crowd  the  time  of  the  delegates,  will  not  be 
wholly  without  its  diversions.  Chairman  E.  V.  Peters 
of  the  Entertainment  Committee  is  busily  engaged  in 
mapping  out  several  unique  entertainment  features. 


Mahe  1922  the 
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'doubling  the  industry  by  1976 
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“LINGER WETT” 
“WONDERPASTE” 
REMOVERS 

Both  pre-eminent  for 

Stripping 
Paint  or  Varnish! 

Have  you  tried  them?  If  not,  learn  the  great  rapidity  that 
stripping  can  be  done  with  either  of  these  Removers  and 
special  plated  CLEANING  BRUSHES. 

LINGERWETT  ::  WONDERPASTE 

(Liquid)  (Emulsion) 

A constant  supply  is  available  thru  principal  Paint  and 
Varnish  Dealers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

PRICES  RIGHT 


WILSON-IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

NEWARK  ::  NEW  JERSEY 

BASS-HUETER  PAINT  CO.,  DOUGALL  VARNISH  CO 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  MONTREAL,  CAN. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  Sole  Manufacturers  for  Canada 

'j 
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Market  Prices  — a Guide  to  Buyers 

Prices  quoted  under  this  heading  are  those  charged  to  Master  Painters,  and 
represent  New  York  Market  Prices,  corrected  to  the  first  of  the  current  month 


A GREAT  DEAL  of  new  construction 
work,  started  earlier  in  the  year, 
had  progressed  far  enough  to  call  for 
the  use  of  the  paint  and  spray  brush 
during  June,  and  painters  were  so  well 
engaged  that  in  many  sections  there 
was  a shortage  of  labor.  The  industry 
has  been  unusually  busy  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sec- 
ond half  is  going  to  be  just  as  good. 

It  is  safe  to  judge  the  outlook  for  the 
painting  business  by  the  demand  for 
paint  materials,  and  producers  and 
handlers  say  they  had  the  best  month 
of  the  year  in  June.  Many  of  the  large 
producers  of  mixed  paints  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  up  with  deliveries. 

It  appears  that  nearly  everybody 
wants  their  buildings,  especially  their 
homes,  painted  white  inside  and  out- 
side. The  result  is  that  more  white 
lead  in  oil  is  being  sold  than  ever  be- 
fore, while  there  is  also  a record  break- 
ing demand  for  lithopone  for  flat  wall 
paint.  The  demand  for  zinc  oxide  is 
also  very  good. 

White  lead  consumption  broke  all 
records  last  year,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  another  new  record  will  be  made 
this  year.  The  leading  white  lead 
manufacturers  have  extended  the  time 
for  which  they  guarantee  prices  from 
Aug.  31  to  Nov.  30.  They  say  that  they 
do  not  expect  any  further  price 
changes  this  year,  unless  forced  by  a 
further  advance  in  the  price  of  pig 
lead,  which  is  not  anticipated. 

No  disposition  is  manifested  by  pig- 
ment and  color  makers  to  announce 
mid-season  price  changes. 

Prices  of  oil  and  turpentine  show  a 
tendency  to  fluctuate  a great  deal,  how- 
ever. Early  in  the  month  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  price  of  linseed  oil,  fol- 
lowed later  by  a sharp  advance;  and  at 
the  end  of  June  oil  cost  two  cents  a 
gallon  more  than  at  the  end  of  May. 

This  was  a mild  advance  compared 
with  that  of  turpentine,  which  rose  29 
cents  a gallon  during  the  month.  This 
increase  was  largely  due  to  speculation 
in  turpentine  by  English  traders,  who 
were  said  to  have  been  “caught  short.” 
At  the  present  price  of  turpentine 
there  is  a disposition  in  the  paint  in- 
dustry to  turn  to  mineral  oil  substi- 
tutes. 

Reports  from  the  building  trades  are 
most  encouraging;  and  unless  railroad 
or  other  strikes  interfere,  the  building 
record  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
promises  to  rival  that  of  the  first  half. 
While  there  has  been  some  disappoint- 
ment over  the  quantity  of  old  work 
done  thus  far  in  1922,  the  large  amount 
of  painting  that  has  been  required  by 
new  construction  has  more  than  made 
up  for  any  failure  in  repainting  to 
come  up  to  expectations. 

Alcohol 

Alcohol,  ethyl,  188  proof,  bbls.. 


$ gal. 

4.65 

@ 4.75 

190  proof,  bbl... 

• if»  gal. 

4.70 

@ 4.80 

methyl,  95  per  cent. 

, drums 
30  gal. 

52 

@ - 

barrels  

gal. 

57 

@ - 

97  per  cent.,  drums 

$ gal. 

54 

@ - 

barrels  

• gal. 

59 

@ - 

purified,  drums... 

• IP  gal. 

70 

@ 72 

barrels  

gal. 

80 

@ 84 

Make 

1922 


iheGreatesfK 


Paint  and  Y&rnish 


year 


denatured,  completely,  No. 

5 bbls ^ gal. 

special  No.  1,  bbls.  iff  gal. 

Colors,  Dry 

(100  to  500  lb.  lots 

BRACKS 


Bone,  powdered 

Black  oxide  of  iron 

Carbon  g-as,  in  bags 

Charcoal,  willow,  powd 

common  

Drop,  powdered 

Lampblack  

Vine  

Ivory,  powdered 

Mineral  black,  bbls 

Keystone  filler,  bbls 

BLUES 


Bronze,  powd 

Celestial,  powd 

Chinese,  powd 

'Milori,  500-lb.  lots 

Prussian,  powd 

Soluble,  powd 

Ultramarine,  powd 

imported,  quoted . . 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  

American,  raw  or  burnt.... 

Spanish,  brown 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt... 
American,  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  

Vandyke  brown  (offered  in 
casks),  imported,  genuine 
domestic,  in  bbls 

GREENS 

Chrome,  light,  chemically  pure.. 

medium  

dark  

Commercial  

Grinders’  

Jobbers’  

Paris  green,  in  bulk,  arsenic, 

kegs  

Verdigris,  French 

REDS 

Alizarine  lake 

Carmine,  No.  40,  11-lb.  tins 

Amaranth  

Crocus  martus 

Indian  red,  English,  pure 

American,  pure 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 

native,  powd.,  in  bbls 

Para  red,  concentrated,  accord- 
ing to  quantity 

toners,  in  25-lb.  lots 

commercial  

Purple,  lake • 

Rose,  pink 

lake 

Toluidine,  toner 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 

Venetian  red,  high  grade 

Vermilion.  English  - American 
make,  in  25-lbs.  sacks 

YELLOWS 

Chrome,  chem.  pure,  in  bbls.  . . . 
Dutch  pink,  best  grade,  in  bbls. 
Oxide  of  iron,  yellow,  in  bbls.... 


31  @ 33 

33  @ 35 


) 


Cents 
per  pound. 

7V2@  8 


0 

@ 

25 

25 

@ 

60 

9 

@ 

10 

6 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

20 

18 

@ 

45 

7 

@ 

10 

20 

@ 

30 

o 

@ 

3 

2 

@ 

2% 

65 

@ 

70 

15 

@ 

20 

65 

@ 

70 

50 

@ 

— 

65 

@ 

70 

65 

i® 

70 

15 

@ 

40 

20 

@ 

40 

7 @ 

16 

4%@ 

5 

3 @ 

3% 

5%@ 

6% 

4 @ 

5 

6 @ 

7 

4 @ 

4i/o 

35  ffl 

40 

40  @ 

43 

42  @ 

50 

13%@ 

— 

14  @ 

16 

sy2@ 

— 

25  @ 

_ 

30  @ 

32 

2.75  @ 

_ 

4.75  @ 

— 

4.40  @ 4.50 

4y2@  5 


15 

@ 

16 

13 

<§> 

14 

12 

@ 

15 

5 

@ 

51 

2.00 

@ 2.25 

1.60 

@ 

1.80 

25 

@ 

30 

1.00 

@ 2.00 

30 

@ 

35 

35 

@ 

45 

2.10 

@ 2.25 

25 

@ 

35 

5 

@ 

6 

90 

@ 

95 

16 

@ 

18 

15 

@ 

20 

8 

@ 

10 

Ocher,  French,  citron,  100-lb.  lots 

casks  

American,  strong  

golden,  best  

Zinc,  yellow  


5 (g)  G 

4 @ 5 

4Vfe@  - 
8 @ 10 

40  @ 45 


Colors  in  Oil 


Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil  and  packed 
net  weight.  Put  up  in  1,  5,  12%  and  25-pound 
cans  and  100-lb.  kegs. 

BLACKS 


Coach  .. ^ lb.  35  @ 40 

Drop  28  @ 35 

Lamp 28  @ 35 

No.  1 . 32  @ 40 

Lettering  45  @ 50 

BLUES 

Chinese  $ lb.  90  @ 1.00 

Bulletin  61  @ 70 

Cobalt  45  @ 60 

Prussian  90  @ 1.00 

No.  1 65  @ 67 

Ultramarine  50  @ 60 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt 25  @ 30 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt....  24  @ 28 

Vandyke  35  @ 40 

GREENS 

Bottle  W lb.  35  @ 37 

Bronze  ' 20  @ 24 

Chrome,  chem,  pure,  according 

to  shade  40  @ 50 

commercial,  20  to  25%  color  20  @ 25 

Permanent  35  @ 40 

REDS 

American  vermilion ^ lb.  40  @ 42 

Brick,  flat  and  gloss 22  @ 24 

C.  P.  English  vermilion Nominal 

No.  1 Nominal 

Indian  30  @ 35 

Rose  lake 60  @ 67 

Rose  pink 55  @ 60 

Turkey  70  @ 80 

Tuscan  40  @ 45 

Venetian  20  @ 25 

YELLOWS 

C.  P.  chrome ^ lb.  28  @ 30 

No.  1 38  @ 40 

Dutch  pink 34  @ 38 

French  ocher,  pure 18  @ 25 

Golden  ocher  pure 25  @ 30 

Washed  21  @ 23 

GRAINING  COLORS 

Cherry  ^ lb.  31  @ 34 

Dark  oak 31  @ 34 

Light  oak 31  @ 34 

Mahogany  31  @ 34 

Walnut  31  @ 34 

Dryers 

Aluminum,  oleate,  fused 18  @ 20 

palmitate,  precipitated 25  @ 28 

resinace,  precipitated 13  @ 15 

stearate,  precipitated 26  @ 28 

Calcium,  linoleate  8 @ 10 

resinate,  precipitated 13  (q  15 

stearate,  precipitated 26  @ 28 

Cobalt,  acetate  1-15  @ — 

carbonate  2.10  @ — 

hydrate  2.75  @ — 

linoleate,  solid  58  @ — 

paste  drier 25  @ — 

resinate,  fused  20  @ — 

precipitated  50  @ — 

Lead,  acetate  12  @ 15 

linoleate,  solid  20  @ 25 

oxide  (litharge)  7 @ 0 

resinate,  fused 8 @ 11 

precipitated  15  @ 17 

Manganese,  borate,  chem.  pure..  30  @ 35 

technical  20  @ 25 

oxide,  85  per  cent 5V£@  6l/6 

resinate.  fused 9 @ 11 

precipitated  13  @ 16 

sulphate  (anhydrous) 11  @ 12 

Zinc,  carbonate  16  @ 20 

resinate,  fused  8 @ 10 

precipitated  16  @ 18 

sulphate  crystals  4^(®  5% 

stearate,  precipitated 28  @ 32 

Dryers,  Liquid  and  Japan 

Brown  japan  30  gal-  2.50  @ — 

Bronze  liquid  2.50  @ — 

Coach  grinders’  japan 5.75  @ — 

Coach  painters’  japan 3.00  @ — 

Japan  gold  size 4.25  @ — 

Liquid  dryer  2.75  @ — 

Turpentine  japan  5.75  @ — 

White  japan  2.75  @ — 


Make  1921  the  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish  year 

u the  first  step  toward  doubling  die  industry  by  1916 
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AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 


A Distinctive 

Wall  Covering  Material 

for  General  Use 


Agjl  rfrM'jS 

Brand 

EG  US  PATOFTIC 


Sanitas  will  be  on  display 
during  the  W all  Paper 
Opening , July  31  to  Au- 
gust 5,  at  the  JJotel 
Commodore,'  New  York, 
Rooms  152  and  754 , 


Sanitas  is  quite  different  from  any  other  kind  of 
wall  covering.  Yet,  its  use  is  not  confined  to  the 
unusual  job.  Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering  can 
be  used  in  practically  every  home  or  public  build- 
ing, no  matter  what  the  architectural  motif  or 
decorative  scheme. 

In  Sanitas,  many  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
with  other  wall  coverings  are  avoided.  Many 
things  can  be  done  with  Sanitas  that  cannot  be 
done  with  other  materials.  Sanitas  does  not  crack 
— does  not  peel — does  not  fade.  It  can  be  safely 
applied  over  old,  cracked  and  unsettled  walls.  It 
can  be  painted  over  whenever  desired.  The  dull- 
finished  plain  tints  can  be  hung  as  they  come,  or 
frescoed,  stenciled,  or  stippled.  The  surface  of 
Sanitas  does  not  attract  and  hold  dust,  and  finger 
marks  can  be  wiped  off  with  a damp  clota, 
without  injury  to  surface  or  colors. 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering  is  .made  on  sturdy, 
long-staple  cotton  cloth  of  unusual  tensile  strengtn, 
machine-painted  with  durable  oil  colors,  and  is 
applied  just  like  wall-paper. 

See  Your  Wholesaler — We’ll  Move  the  Goods 


The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 


320  Broadway,  New  York 

Dept.  E 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


Glues 


Extra,  white  

30 

® 

40 

Medium,  white  

20 

® 

26 

Cabinet,  white  

18 

(d) 

30 

Low  grade 

15 

® 

18 

Foot  stock  

15 

(d> 

20 

12 

18 

Common  bone  

s y2@ 

14 

Fish  glue,  in  bbls.  of  50  gals... 

39  gal. 

1.40 

@ 

2.00 

Gold  and  Other  Leaf 

Gold  leaf,  XXX  deep.  3%  x 3% 


Llthopone,  standard,  in  ton  lots. 

single  barrels  

Metallic  paint,  best  brown,  300- 

lb.  bbls 

best  red,  400-lb.  bbls 

Orange  mineral,  Amer.,  dry,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 

in  barrels 

Red  lead,  Amer..  dry,  powd.,  in 

100-lb.  drums 

in  800-lb.  barrels 

White  lead,  basic  carbonate,  cor- 
roded, in  oil,  in  100-lb. 

drums  

in  500-lb.  bbls.  . . . 
basic  sulphate  or  sublimed 
lead,  dry,  in  100-lb. 


. .f?  pkg.11.50 

@12.00 

drums  

. .ty  pkg.  11.00 

@11.50 

in  500-ib.  bbls.  . . . 

pkg.  1.00 

x 3%  in. 

@ 1.25 

All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 

Pkg.  3.25 
in 

@ 3.50 

and  are  for  single  delivery. 
Zinc  oxide — 

pkg.  2.50 
■k  in 

@ 3.00 

French  process,  red  seal 

green  seal 

30  pkg.  1.00 

5%  x 5% 

@ 1.25 

white  seal 

Leaded  grades,  American 

. V#)pkg.  1.00 

@ 1.25 

process — 

2%@ 

3%@ 

14  @ 
13  @ 

12%@ 

11%@ 


i2y2@ 

11%@ 


12  @ 
7V2@ 


- 

M . . . . 

N 

W.  G. 

6.70  @ 
7.00  @ 

2% 

w.  w 

8.25  @ 

3% 

Rosin,  pitch 

. . bbl. 

6.00  @ 

Rosin  oil,  first  rectified. 

. . .10  gal. 

39  @ 

15 

second 

rectified  . . 

41  @ 

14 

third 

rectified  . . . 

49  @ 

fourth 

rectified  . . 

55  @ 

12% 

Window  Glass 

United 

Bracket. 

-Single — 

inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

25  Gx  8 

to  10x15... 

. $35.00 

$30.00 

11x14 ( 

12% 

34  12x13  ( 

to  14x20... 

. 36.50 

31.00 

40  10x26 

to  10x24... 

. 39.00 

33.00 

18x22  ? 

Package  consists  of  500  leaves, 
in  books  of  25  leaves  each.  Prices 
subject  to  a discount  of  2 per 
cent,  for  cash. 

Gums 

These  quotations  are  for  one  or 
more  case  lots. 


commercially  lead  free.. 
5 p.  c.  lead  sulphate.... 

10  p.  c.  lead  sulphate... 

20  p.  c.  lead  sulphate... 

35  p.  c.  lead  sulphate... 

Zinc  oxide  prices  are  for  single 
barrel  purchase. 

Discount  of  1 per  cent,  on  order 
of  more  than  50  tons,  and  2 per 
cent,  for  more  than  100  tons 


11 


7 y4@ 

7 @ 
7 @ 
7 @ 


DAMMAR 

Batavia  or  Padang ^ lb.  40  @ 

Singapore,  No.  1 40  @ 

No.  2 16  @ 

No.  3 20  © 

EAST  INDIA  COPAL 

Bold,  pale ..^lb.  20 

B or  black 12 


Pigments  in  Oil 


45 

45 


@ - 


KAURI 


B No. 
B No. 
Chips 
Dust  . 


White, 

Nubs. 


bold. 

pale. 


lb. 


44 

36 

30 

20 

10 


22 

16 


© - 
© - 
© 12 


Chips  12  © 


14 


White  lead  in  oil,  109-lb.  ke&s, 

less  than  500  lbs. .100  lbs.  12tV2@ 
500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs.... 11. 25  @ 
2,000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.. 10. 80  @ 
White  lead,  sublimed,  in  oil,  in 

ICO-lb.  kegs 

500  lbs.  up  to  ton  lots,  %c. 
per  lb. 

All  above  prices  subject  to  cash 
discount  of  2 per  cent.,  and  are 
for  single  delivery. 

Red  lead,  in  oil,  steel  kegs,  less 
than  500  lbs.  100  lbs. 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 12.60 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  30.000  lbs..  12. 09 
All  above  prices  for  red 
lead  and  red  lead  in  oil  are 
subject  to  cash  discount  of 
2 per  cent.,  and  are  for 
single  delivery. 


H%@ 


14 


PONTINAK 


Prime 

Nubs 

Chips 


Tar,  kiln 


lb. 


PITCH 

burned,  in  barrel 


28  © 
16  @ 


Sandpaper 


Price  per  quire. 


lots  

...  ^4  lb. 

6%@ 

7 

Pitrh  

4 

@ 

4% 

SHELLAC 

D.  C 

. ..39  1b. 

99 

@ 1.05 

V.  s.  o 

...  19  lb. 

1.00 

@ 

— 

Diamond  I 

. . .19  lb. 

98 

@ 

— 

Superfine,  orange  

...19  lb. 

83 

® 

83 

Fine  orange  

...19  lb. 

81 

@ 

83 

Medium  orange 

. . .19  lb. 

79 

@ 

83 

T.  N 

. . .19  lb. 

78 

@ 

83 

A.  C.  garnet 

...19  lb. 

73 

@ 

75 

Button  

...19  lb. 

95 

Cal 

96 

Bleached,  ground  

. . .19  lb- 

81 

0 

83 

bone  dry  

92 

& 

95 

Linseed  and 

Other 

Oils 

Linseed  oil,  raw  (7%  lbs. 

to  gal.) 

in  5-bbi.  lots 

. .19  gal. 

89 

® 

90 

in  single  bbls.  . . 

93 

94 

in  cans,  charged  extra, 

7%  lbs.  to 

gal.  by 

measure  . . . . 

1.05 

@ 

— 

boiled,  add  2c. 

per  gal. 

to  price  of  raw  oil. 

double  boiled,  add  3c. 

refined,  add  4c. 

China  wood  oil,  bbls.... 

. . .19  lb. 

13 

® 

13  V, 

Corn,  crude,  bbls 

® 

— 

Soya,  bbls 

12 

@ 

— 

Menhaden  fish  oil,  crude,  South- 

ern.  f.  o.  b.  factory.... 

35 

® 

— 

light,  strained 

54 

(a) 

55 

yellow,  bleached.... 

o< 

® 

58 

white,  bleached 

GO 

@ 

61 

Grade. 

000  

00  

o 

9x11  In.  8% 

$7.50 

7.50 

x 10y2  in. 
$6.75 
6.75 
6.75 

% 

7.95 

7.20 

r 

9.00 

8.10 

iy2  

10.50 

9.15 

2 “ 

12.15 

10.35 

2Vz  

15.90 

11.70 

13.20 

Assorted  

Above  prices 

10.50 

subject  to  discounts 

9.15 

ranging 

Pigments,  Dry 


Barytes,  pure  white,  floated,  in 
100-lb.  bags  (bags  extra) 
in  700-lb.  bbls.  (bbls.  extra) 
Blanc  fixe,  dry,  in  less  than  car 

lots  

Flake  white,  American,  powd., 

In  100-lb.  drums 

Litharge,  powd.,  American,  in 

100-lb.  drums 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs....l 


All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  sinsrle  delivery. 


Cents 
per  pound. 


from  25  to  45  per  cent. 

Shellac.  See  Gums 
Shellac  Varnish  in  Denatured  Alcohol 

Quotations  for  single  cans.  Larger  packages. 

10  per  cent,  and  more  off. 

Orange,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans. 

$ gal.  4.00  @ - 

White,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans.. 

^ gal.  4.35  @ — 

Steel  Wool 

Grade  000 lb.  1.00  @ — 

00  67  @ — 

1 53  @ — 

2 40  @ — 

3 33  @ — 

Shavings  27  @ — 

Above  prices  subject  to 
20  per  cent,  discount  on 
500-lb.  lots,  5 per  cent,  on 
100-lb.  lots. 

Household  sizes ^ gross  9.00  @ — 

5 gross  lots 8.10  @ — 

10  gross  lots 7.80  @ — 

Turpentine  and  Rosin 


2 @ 

2% 

Spirits  of  turpentine, 

ex-yard . . . 

2%@ 

2% 

79  gal.  1.25 

@ - 

Wood,  turpentine,  steamed,  dist. 

4%@ 

— 

39  gal.  1.20 

@ - 

destructive 

79  gal.  1.18 

@ - 

13  @ 

13% 

Large.  Florida  graded 

rosins — 

B 

@ - 

12%@ 

— 

D 

5.80 

® — 

.25  @ 

— 

E 

6.05 

® - 

.80  @ 

— 

F 

6.20 

@ - 

'.40  @ 

— 

G 

6.20 

® — 

H 

6.90 

@ - 

I 

6 2) 

(a  — 

K 

(a)  — 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


50 

54 

60 


20x20  5 to  20x50 

15x30  to  24x30.. 


9% 

10% 

11% 


8% 

7% 

7% 

7M, 

7% 


26x28 
26x34  ) 
38x32  (■ 
30x30  J 
32x38  ? 
34x36  J 
30x52 
United 
inches. 

25  Ox  8 
11x14? 
12x13  $ 
10x26 
18x22? 
20x20  j 
15x36 
26x28 
26x34  I 


70 


80 

84 


34 

40 

50 

54 

60 


to  24x30.. 
to  30xi0.. 


42.50 

44.00 

45.00 


37.00 

38.00 

40.00 


B 

$28.50 

30.00 

31.00 

34.50 

35.00 

36.00 


48.00  43.50  39.00 


54.00  49.50  43.50 


70 


80 

84 

90 

94 

100 

105 

110 

115 

120 

125 

130 


30x30  j 

32x38  ? 

34x3G J 

30x52 

30x56 

34x58 

36x60 

40x62 

40x66 

40x72 

40x76 

40x82 

40x85 


to  30x54... 

. 57.00 

^52.50 

47.00 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

to 

10x15... 

. $46.00 

$40.50 

$38.50 

to 

14x20. . . 

. 50.00 

44.50 

42.00 

to 

16x24. . . 

. 55.00 

48.50 

44.50 

to 

20x50... 

. . 61.00 

54.50 

51.00 

to 

24x30. . . 

. 62.50 

56.00 

52.00 

to 

24x38. . . 

. 64.00 

57.00 

52.50 

to 

30x40... 

. 68.00 

01.00 

56.00 

to 

30x50. . . 

. 73.00 

00.50 

80.50 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 74.50 

68.00 

62.00 

to 

34x56. . . 

. 78.50 

72.00 

66.50 

to 

34x60. . . 

. 80.00 

73.00 

68.00 

to 

40x60. . . 

. 93  00 

85.  Q0 

80.00 

40x64. . 
40x70. . 
40x74. . 


194.50 
216.00 

242.50 


178.50 
200.00 
221.00 

258.50 

285.50 

312.50 


165.00 
180.50 

208.00 

245.00 

272.00 

299.00 


Smallest  lot  sold,  half 
quire. 


40x80 285.00 

40x84 312.00 

40x90 339.00 

Above  prices  subject  to  the  following  dis- 
counts:— Single  strength,  A quality.  25-lncn 
bracket,  87  per  cent.  Single  strength,  A qual- 
ity, 34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  85  and  5 per 
cent.  Single  strength,  A quality,  above  50-inch. 
84  and  5 per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality, 
25-inch  bracket.  88  per  cent.  Single  strength, 
B quality,  34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  86  and 
2%  per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality,  above 
50-inch  bracket.  85  and  2%  per  cent.  Double 
strength,  A quality,  all  sizes,  80  per  cent. 
Double  strength.  B quality,  all  sizes,  88  per 
cent. 

An  additional  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
for  all  glass  more  than  40  inches  wide.  All 
sizes  over  52  inches  in  length,  and  not  making 
more  than  81  united  inches,  will  be  charged 
in  the  84  united  inches  bracket.  All  glass  54 
inches  wide  or  wider,  not  making  more  than 
116  united  inches,  will  be  charged  in  the  120 
united  inches  bracket. 

All  fractional  sizes  not  listed  take  the  list 
of  next  larger  listed  size  plus  10  per  cent. 


Miscellaneous 


ton. 15. 
} lb.  2, 
ton 


Bronze  powder  in  1-lb.  cans, 

pale  and  rich  gold 

Aluminum,  chem.  pure 

Casein,  in  10-lb.  lots ^ lb. 

Clay,  china,  imported,  lump 

^ ton.  16.00 

domestic,  lump,  f.o.b.  point 
of  production. 

Cobalt  oxide  \ 

Copper  oxide 

Cold  water  paint,  interior, 

bbls ^ lb 

exterior 

Dry  paste,  in  packages. . . .^  lb 
Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs 

Graphite,  flake ^ lb 

ground  

Marble  dust,  in  bbls « 

Naphtha,  deodorized,  can  extra 
W gal 

Plaster  of  paris,  In  barrels.^  lb 
Pumice  stone,  selected,  lump... 

$ lb 

powdered  

Putty,  in  tubs,  commercial.^  lb 

pure  linseed  oil >. 

1 to  5-lb.  cans,  commercial. 

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  commer- 
cial   

1 to  5-lb.  cans  pure  linseed 

oil  

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  pure  lin- 
seed oil 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots 
selected  lumps,  bags  extra 
# lb 

Smalt,  blue S lb 

extra  velvet,  black 

Soapstone,  powdered,  in  bags.. 

Silex  or  Silica,  in  bags 

Talc,  Amer.,  in  bags,  bags  extra 

French  

Terra  alba,  in  bags,  bags  extra. 
Whiting,  commercial.  .<$  100  lbs 

gilders’  bolted 

extra  gilders’,  bolted 

American,  paris  white.... 
English  cliffstone 


70  @ 
70  @ 
20  @ 


80 

80 

25 

4.00 


00  @20.00 
10  @ 2.35 
17  @ 20 


9 @ 

10 

14  @ 

15 

15  @ 

20 

2 @ 

2% 

12  @ 

20 

3 @ 

5 

1 @ 

1% 

25  @ 

27 

3 @ 

— 

10  @ 

12 

3 @ 

8 

3 @ 

— 

5 @ 

5% 

4%@ 

6% 

4 @ 

5% 

6 @ 

7 

5%@ 

6 

6 @ 

1C 

10  @ 

15 

7 @ 

8 

5 @ 

6 

1%@ 

2 

1%@ 

2V4 

2 @ 

3 @ 

3% 

1%@ 

1% 

1.10  @ 

1.21 

1.15 
1 
1. 

1. 


1.25 
30  © 1.40 
45  @ 1.55 
70  © 1.90 
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Now  for 
Paint  Weather 

SUMMER  is  the  ideal  time  to  paint  those 
shabby  houses  you’ve  had  your  eye  on  for 
several  months.  Dry  weather  means  quick 
drying  paint  and  fewer  lay-offs. 

Good  painting  weather  is  good  paint  weather. 
Better  results  from  your  paint  with  less  effort. 
Maneuver  your  ladders  so  that  you  follow  the 
shade  and  the  sun  will  be  less  bothersome. 

Summer  may  have  hot  paint-less  days,  but 
spring  has  its  wet  paint-less  ones,  and  warmth 
is  preferable  to  moisture. 

Where  there’s  a will  there’s  a way,  and  where 
there’s  a neglected  house  there’s  a sure  way  to 
persuade  the  owner  to  paint  it.  The  year  1922 
is  half  over  and  if  you  haven’t  made  the  first 
six  months  the  best  in  history,  start  now  to 
“Make  1922  vour  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish 
Year.” 

There  is  no  room  in  your  shop  for  cobwebs. 


Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

Chicago 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE. 
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Cash  and  Carry  in  Retail  Paints 

JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 


\ N INTERESTING  paint  and  wall- 

paper  business,  conducted  under 
special  conditions,  is  that  of  the  Arrow 
Paint  & Wallpaper  Co.,  of  14th  and 
California  streets,  Denver,  Col.  The 
Arrow  is  one  of  twenty  or  more  indiv- 
idual businesses  all  collected  under  one 
roof,  in  one  great  hall — the  Home  Pub- 
lic Market.  The  Arrow  occupies  floor 
space  about  twenty  by  twenty  feet. 
When  it  was  launched,  soon  after  the 
construction  of  the  building,  about  a 
year  ago,  the  business  had  about  half 
this  space. 

“Cash  and  Carry”  reigns  nearly  su- 
preme at  the  Home  Public  Market.  The 
consumer  can  buy  anything  here  from 
a loaf  of  bread  to  a cocoanut  or  a 
watch.  The  floor  spaces  occupied  by 
individual  businesses  are  small.  The 
aisles  are  broad,  and  there  are  settees 
cn  the  main  floor,  and  a rest  room  on 
the  balcony.  Across  the  aisles  from 
the  Arrow  Company  on  one  side  is  a 
fruit  business.  In  another  direction 
are  a bakery  and  a delicatessen. 

While  the  company  name  does  not 
suggest  it,  household  hardware  is  a 
very  important  department  of  the  bus- 
iness. The  enterprise  was  started  as 
paints  and  wallpaper  exclusively,  by  a 
man  who  had  spent  years  in  the  bus- 
iness. He  soon  found,  however,  that 
these  two  lines  alone  did  not  make  a 
combination  which  would  “go”  under 
Home  Public  Market  conditions.  So 
he  took  on  household  hardware.  Now 
he  has  a brisk  business,  with  some- 
thing doing  in  a sales  way  all  the 
time.  Paints  and  wallpaper  alone  were 
of  too  seasonable  a demand. 

The  display  facilities  of  the  Arrow 
Company  are  counters  on  three  sides 
of  a square.  The  fourth  side  is  the 
wall  of  the  building.  Within  this 
square  are  two  large  racks  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall.  These  racks  are 
used  for  wallpaper  and  paints. 

Two  or  three  individual  conditions 
determine  fundamental  policies  of  this 
business. 

Number  of  Items  Small 

1.  The  number  of  items  that  can  be 
carried  is  small.  There  is  very  little 
space  available,  and  it  is  simple  bus- 
iness judgment  to  use  this  for  items 
which  sell  the  most  readily.  The  com- 
pany has  storage  space,  for  stock,  in 
the  basement  of  the  Home  Public  Mar- 
ket. Only  a few  of  each  item  are  ever 
on  display  or  on  shelves  in  the  store. 
By  displaying  few  of  each,  the  com- 
pany makes  maximum  use  of  its  space. 
In  purchasing,  the  constant  endeavor 
is  to  keep  space  occupied  by  those 
items  which  will  show  the  highest  to- 
tal volume  of  sales. 

2.  Most  of  the  patrons  of  the  Home 
Public  Market  are  careful  shoppers. 
They  are  interested  in  saving  the 
penny  or  two.  Therefore  price  must  be 
attractive. 

On  all  of  its  goods,  like  other  “cash 
and  carry”  enterprises,  the  Arrow 
Company  makes  a fetching  price.  The 
management  avoids  a policy  of  getting 
the  cheapest,  simply  because  it  is  the 


cheapest,  but  the  grades  it  buys  in  most 
cases  are  popular  medium  grades. 

3.  Many  buyers  come  to  the  Arrow 
because  it  is  most  convenient — they 
are  already  in  the  market,  making 
other  purchases.  In  paints,  varnishes, 
enamels,  etc.,  the  average  sale  is  a 
small  quantity.  The  small  sizes  of 
containers  go  fast. 

The  company  does  not  stock  every- 
thing it  is  asked  for — that  would  be 
impossible,  and  poor  business,  besides. 
If  calls  are  sufficiently  numerous  for 
any  article,  however,  the  company 
stocks  it. 

When  this  business  was  started,  all 
the  display  space  it  had,  including 
two  windows,  was  given  over  to  paint 
and  wallpaper.  Now  these  two  lines 
get  little  counter  room.  Most  of  the 
counter  space  is  occupied  by  house- 
hold hardware. 

Showing  Off  Paint  and  Paper 

The  space  which  wallpaper  and 
paints  do  get  on  the  counter,  however, 


SUPPOSE,  Mr.  Paint  Man,  that  you 
told  a little  girl  on  her  birthday 
that  her  horoscope,  or  signs  of  the  stars, 
showed  that  when  she  grew  up  she 
would  want  nicely  decorated  woodwork 
and  finely  finished  floors  in  her  home. 

Better  than  that,  suppose  you  sold 
her — or  those  who  make  birthday  gifts 
to  her,  which  is  practically  the  same 
thing — some  small  cans  of  paint,  var- 
nish or  floor  finishes  for  her  doll 
house,  to  fit  in  with  the  prediction  of 
the  stars  that  she  will  be  “a  prudent 
housewife.”  That’s  the  principle  which 
Marshall  Field  & Co.  of  Chicago  uses 
in  which  might  be  called  a prepar- 
atory school  for  educating  the  next 
generation  of  customers. 

For  instance,  in  each  month  this 
store  publishes  a horoscope  for  the 
children  born  in  that  month.  It  tells 
the  favorite  colors,  the  birthstones  and 
those  things;  but  the  main  point  is  to 
suggest  the  purchase  of  some  mer- 
chandise that  links  up  with  “What 
you  are  likely  to  be  when  you  grow 
up.”  Like  this: 

“Born  in  the  month  of  January,  if 
a little  girl  you  will  be  a prudent 
housewife.”  Suitable  gift  suggestions 
include  toy  washing  machines,  little 
carpet  sweepers,  toy  china  sets  and 
the  like.  It  could  just  as  well  be  dec- 
orating materials  for  the  doll  house. 

In  the  same  month  the  boy  is  told 
that  he  has  an  artistic  nature  and 
such  things  as  paint  boxes  are  recom- 
mended for  gifts  to  him.  It  might 
also  be  suggested  that  there  is  inter- 
est in  making  and  painting  or  var- 
nishing things. 

You  can  get  a book  of  horoscopes 
from  the  bookseller,  and  adapt  some 
idea  for  selling  paints  to  the  children 
born  under  each  month.  Even  if  you 
do  not  get  a large  volume  of  sales,  you 
can  be  sure  the  children  are  talking 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  afl'-^y 


is  very  productive.  At  cne  corner  of 
the  square,  for  instance,  is  a paint, 
varnish,  etc.,  color  chart.  This  is  in 
a cabinet  under  glass.  This  cabinet  is 
sloping.  The  customer  can  lean  over 
to  examine  it. 

At  another  point  in  the  square,  wall- 
papers get  display  in  a revolving  fix- 
ture with  eighteen  leaves.  This  gives 
display  to  thirty-six  different  wallpa- 
per designs.  Brushes,  wallpaper  clean- 
ers, etc.,  also  get  counter  space. 

All  sales  are  cash.  Despite  any 
sales  of  wallpaper  and  large  quantities 
of  paint,  small  sales  pull  down  the  av- 
erage sale  to  somewhere  around  50 
cents.  The  business  prospers  by  mak- 
ing a great  many  small  sales,  not  by 
a few  large  ones. 

This  company  has  used  newspaper 
advertising  at  various  times,  usually 
in  group  advertising  of  the  Home  Pub- 
lic Market. 

This  enterprise  is  an  interesting  case 
of  methods  being  adapted  to  circum- 
stances. Twenty  by  twenty  feet  is 
precious  little  space  in  which  to  do  a 
paint,  wallpaper  and  hardware  bus- 
iness. But  it  can  be  done.  The  Arrow 
has  approximately  that  amount  of 
space  in  its  “store.” 


to  their  parents  about  your  store — and 
that,  after  all,  is  the  main  thing. 

Like  Marshall  Field  & Co.,  it  should 
repay  paint  dealers  to  deal  seriously 
with  the  occupations  of  the  young- 
sters— to  enter  earnestly  into  the 
spirit  of  “make  believe”  with  them, 
as  if  they  had  the  same  problems  as 
the  grown-ups  to  solve.  Any  little  girl 
will  be  interested  in  a store’s  adver- 
tising, and  will  call  her  mother’s  at- 
tention to  it,  when  she  reads  an  ap- 
peal such  as  this: 

No  More  Blue  Mondays  in  Toyland 

No  more  drudgery  for  the 
mother  of  the  doll  family!  Be- 
cause you  see,  here  is  a real  little 
electrical  washing  machine  that 
runs  just  like  a big  one  to  solve 
the  problems  of  wash  day.  You 
can  see  it  in  use,  soapsuds  and  all, 
in  our  toy  section. 

The  same  pretense  is  kept  up  in  oth- 
er ways  to  interest  the  child  in  mer- 
chandise that  she  can  use,  and  also 
through  her  to  interest  her  mother. 
Thus  there  are  “Dolls’  Fall  Openings” 
when  new  dolls  and  dolls’  clothes  are 
shown.  Of  course  at  the  same  time 
the  store  features  some  merchandise 
that  the  mother  might  want. 

Then  there  are  showings  of  furnish- 
ings for  doll’s  houses,  including  dem- 
onstrations of  toy  washing  machines, 
china  sets,  toy  carpet  sweepers  and 
the  like.  Such  events  as  these  are 
scheduled  for  Saturday  or  on  special 
holidays  when  the  schools  are  closed. 

This  method  of  reaching  the  child 
and  the  parent  at  the  same  time  can 
have  many  applications  by  the  paint 
dealer.  Both  the  girl  and  the  boy  can 
be  interested  in  Clean-Up  and  Paint- 
Up — the  girl  to  do  a great  deal  as  her 
mother  does,  with  her  doll  house  and 
other  belongings,  and  the  boy  to  put 
new  finishes  on  his  paraphernalia. 


Selling  Paints  Through  the  Children 

WALLACE  PIPER 
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" Saves  three-fourths  the  cost  of  removing  paint  ” 


Study  that  statement  for  a moment ; it  was  made  by  a well- 
known  Master  Painter  who  keeps  close  cost  records. 

You  know  how  it  is  : Customers  are  almost  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  for  fast  work ; once  you  start  they  want  to  see  the  com- 
plete job  quickly.  Isn’t  it  great  to  have  a new  tool  placed  in  your 
hands  that  saves  ^ of  your  labor  cost  and  delights  your  trade  at 
the  same  time  ? 

Prest-O-Paint  Burner 

does  just  that.  And  it’s  a tool  every  one  of  your  men  will  like. 
Light,  handy,  weighs  only  io  ounces ; never  tires  a man  out. 
Sturdy,  dependable,  requires  no  pre-heating  ; nothing  to  clog  up 
or  wear  out.  Burns  Prest-O-Lite  Gas,  from  the  familiar  little  tank 
that  is  obtainable  in  more  than  22,000  stores  and  garages ; they 
exchange  full  tanks  for  empties — you  pay  for  the  gas  only.  You 
can’t  afford  to  be  without  Prest-O-Paint  Burner. 

Ask  local  P-O-L  distributor  to  show  you  or  write  us  for  illustrated  folder 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Small  Tank  Sales  Dept . 

Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California 
In  Canada,  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Questions  Answered 


Polish  for  Renovating  Auto- 
mobile 

W.  F.  R.,  Manchester,  Mass.,  requests 
us  to  give  him  a formula  for  making 
a liquid  polish  or  renovator  for  his 
auto,  with  linseed  oil  as  the  basis. 
Answer:  A large  number  of  such  for- 
mulas can  be  given,  all  effective  and 
easily  prepared.  But  there  must  be 
something  to  cut  the  linseed  oil,  as  it 
has  a tendency  to  become  slightly 
sticky  if  used  as  a main  base.  In  any 
case,  the  idea  is  to  clean  the  surface 
and  restore  its  actual  polish,  whatever 
that  may  be.  While  the  application 
should  be  quite  liberal,  it  should  be 
well  rubbed  off  afterward.  It  is  not 
the  intention,  of  course,  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  surface,  but  rather  to  re- 
move something,  which  is  dirt  or 
grime. 

The  writer  hereof  has  yet  to  find 
anything  better  than  good  strong  cider 
vinegar,  added  to  the  linseed  oil,  for 
the  purpose.  The  acid  cuts  and  re- 
moves the  dirt  or  grime,  while  the  oil 
brightens  the  surface — not  by  remain- 
ing on  the  surface,  but  by  filling  any 
dry  parts,  which  has  the  effect  of  a 
light  coat  of  polish  without  leaving  an 
actual  coating.  The  addition  of  a little 
Japan  driers  will  also  help. 

If  there  is  any  appearance  of  greasi- 
ness after  renovating  with  any  polish, 
rub  it  with  strong  vinegar.  A bloom 
on  varnished  parts  may  be  removed 
with  a watered  vinegar — say  one  table- 
spoonful of  vinegar  to  the  quart  of 
cold  water.  Wet  a cheesecloth  with 
this  and  wring  it  out,  and  rub  lightly. 
Acetic  acid  may  be  used  in  place  of 
cider  vinegar. 

Another  formula  calls  for  raw  oil, 
one  pint;  denatured  alcohol,  two 
ounces;  butter  of  antimony,  four 
ounces. 

First  clean  the  surface  thoroughly 
with  water,  no  matter  what  renovator 
you  may  use. 

Concerning  Paint  Remover  For- 
mulas 

A.  L.  P.,  Cleveland,  O.,  wants  to  know 
whether  we  can  supply  him  with  a 
formula  for  a paint  remover  that  will 
contain  benzole,  alcohol  and  paraffin 
wax. 

Answer:  To  print  the  formulas  for 
paint  and  varnish  removers  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  our  correspondent 
would  be  an  infringement  of  the  patent 
rights  of  those  companies  that  make 
such  removers.  When  the  expense  and 
time  involved  in  purchasing  and  mix- 
ing these  ingredients  by  the  individual 
painter  are  considered,  even  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  patent  laws  are 
being  violated  by  such  a procedure,  it 
is  both  more  economical  and  safer  to 
buy  the  advertised  products  of  the 
standard  remover  companies,  such  as 
appear  in  the  Magazine. 


Uses  of  Acetone 

W.  W„  Bellevue,  la.,  writes  as  follows: 
“I  have  a quantity  of  acetone  on 
hand,  which  I understand  is  used  in 
paint  and  varnish  removers,  and  is  a 
solvent  for  fats  and  oils,  waxes,  etc. 


Also,  that  it  is  used  in  some  kinds 
of  pyroxylin  varnishes.  I would  like 
to  have  a formula  for  making  a var- 
nish with  guncotton  and  acetone  as 
principal  ingredients,  mentioning 
any  other  materials  necessary  in 
such  a composition.” 

Answer:  Acetone  is  an  inflammable 
liquid  that  is  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  certain  acetates, 
citric  acid,  starch,  gum,  or  sugar.  It 
is  used  in  making  chloroform,  and  is, 
as  you  say,  a solvent  of  fats,  also  for 
resins  and  camphor.  It  is  much  used 
in  the  preparation  of  bronzing  liquids, 
also  in  paint  and  varnish  removers. 

The  addition  of  one  gallon  of  acetone 
to  25  gallons  of  wood  alcohol  will  cut 
shellac  better  than  wood  alcohol  alone. 
As  has  so  often  been  pointed  out  in 
these  columns,  the  use  of  any  of  the 
usual  liquids  for  paint  and  varnish  re- 
moving is  prohibited  by  reason  of  the 
patents  owned  by  manufacturers  of 
paint  and  varnish  removers  of  this 
character. 

As  to  the  composition  of  a varnish 
consisting  of  guncotton  and  acetone, 
with  other  substances,  there  are  books 
on  such  subjects  that  may  help  you. 
Ask  the  Book  Department  of  this  Mag- 
azine. 


Best  Stain  for  Rubbing  and  Var- 
nishing Over 

The  same  subscriber  wishes  to  know 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  best 
stain  for  rubbing  and  varnishing 
over.  His  own  opinion  is  that  oil 
stain  is  not  the  one  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose. 

Answer:  A good  penetrating  stain, 

made  with  water  or  spirit,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  an  oil  stain,  as  it  more  per- 
fectly stains  the  tissue  of  the  wood, 
and  hence  does  not  show  white  as 
readily  as  a water  stain  will.  In  any 
case,  care  must  be  observed  not  to  rub 
through,  especially  on  the  edges,  etc. 


Adding  Varnish  to  Porch  Floor 
Paint 

L.  D.  R.,  Craigsville,  Va.,  asks  whether 
we  think  it  a good  practice  to  add 
some  varnish  to  paint  intended  to  be 
used  on  porch  floor. 

Ansiver:  We  do  think  it  advisable 

to  add  some  good  hard  varnish  to  the 
paint  intended  for  a porch  floor.  We 
recall  reading  in  this  Magazine,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  a story  related  by  a 
subscriber,  to  the  effect  that  one  of  his 
men,  running  short  of  oil  and  turpen- 
tine, thinned  up  the  porch  floor  paint 
with  some  spar  varnish,  and  that  the 
floor  wore  better  than  any  job  of  the 
kind  he  ever  had  experience  with.  It 
would  be  well  to  thin  the  varnish  a lit- 
tle with  turpentine  before  stirring  it 
into  the  paint. 

As  you  of  course  are  aware,  paint 
for  a porch  floor  is  necessarily  quite 
different  from  that  used  on  any  other 
object,  or  should  be.  The  paint  must 
be  hard,  yet  elastic  to  a certain  extent, 
and  nothing  seems  better  adapted  for 
this  purpose  than  varnish.  A useful 
pigment  is  ochre,  in  addition  to  the 
white  lead,  the  object  being  to  produce 
a hard  paint. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^yq^ 


A Variety  of  Paint  and  Wall- 
paper Questions 

W.  L.  M„  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  asks  the 
following  questions,  which  are  an- 
swered ad  seriatim;  How  many 
rolls  of  wallpaper  can  a paperhanger 
hang  in  eight  hours?  What  is  best 
to  stop  paint  from  crawling?  Is 
much  enamel  used  on  exterior  work? 
What  is  the  newest  color  in  water 
colors? 

Answer:  Some  extraordinary  claims 
have  been  made  by  paperhangers,  who 
are  given  to  boasting,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  rolls  of  paper  they  have  hung  in 
a day;  but  as  a matter  of  fact  there 
can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  in  the 
matter,  as  must  be  apparent  to  any 
one  conversant  with  such  work. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  factor 
of  the  size,  condition  and  shape  of  the 
room  that  is  to  be  papered.  Then  the 
character  of  the  paper,  this  factor 
alone  determining  the  number  of  rolls 
that  a man  might  be  able  to  hang 
right.  With  cheap,  thin  paper  and 
good  surfaces  he  can  sling  on  a large 
number  of  rolls  in  eight  hours,  I my- 
self having  papered  four  rooms  in  one 
day,  but  this  was  exceptional  as  to  con- 
ditions. 

Applying  a coat  of  benzine  to  the 
surface  of  the  work  that  caused  the 
paint  to  crawl  will  prevent  it.  Vine- 
gar also  is  good,  and  often  used  for  the 
purpose. 

An  exterior  enamel  paint  would  have 
to  be  prepared  quite  different  from  in- 
terior, the  latter  containing  a soft  gum 
varnish.  It  is  not  much  used  on  out- 
side work,  we  believe. 

There  is  no  newest  color  in  water 
colors,  we  believe,  as  the  former  range 
of  colors  has  employed  all  the  tints, 
hues,  shades  and  colors  it  is  possible 
to  invent. 


Polychroming  by  the  Decorator 

S.  H.  S.,  New  York:  I would  like  a 
general  description  of  polychroming 
.and  the  usual  methods  employed  in 
doing  lamp  shade  standards.  Are 
there  any  standard  books  on  this 
subject? 

Ansiver:  Polychroming  may  be 

termed  the  art  of  using  many  colors 
to  produce  a vari-colored  decorative 
effect,  on  furniture  as  well  as  on  ceil- 
ings, walls  and  woodwork.  The  trade 
term  has  come  to  mean:  “Painted 

woodwork  upon  the  surface  of  which 
are  introduced  rather  strong  colored 
decorations.”  These  decorations  may 
be  in  relief  and  touched  up  with  con- 
trasting colors,  or  may  be  painted  by 
hand  on  the  flat  surface. 

On  furniture,  the  usual  method  is  to 
bring  up  the  work  through  several 
coats  of  paint,  the  last  coat  being 
either  gloss  enamel,  rubbed  or  finished 
with  eggshell  (half  gloss)  or  rubbed 
effect.  For  example,  a standard  for  a 
lamp  shade  may  be  fluted  and  carved, 
then  painted  an  olive  or  any  other  me- 
dium shade  of  green.  The  high  lights 
or  projections  are  then  touched  up 
with  strong  colors,  such  as  vermilion, 
orange  chrome,  cobalt  blue,  and  vari- 
ous bronzes,  such  as  gold  bronze. 

After  these  are  thoroughly  dry  and 
hard  an  improved  effect,  resembling 
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old  porcelain,  may  be  produced  by  rub- 
bing over  with  a thin  umber  glaze,  ap- 
plied with  a soft  brush  and  wiped  off 
with  cheese  cloth. 

Candlesticks,  lamp  standards  and 
furniture  may  be  painted  in  dark 
colors,  even  black,  dark  blue,  brown  or 
bronze,  and  then  picked  out  with  the 
fancy  colors. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  procure 
a specimen  or  two,  or  visit  the  art 
shops,  furniture  or  department  stores 
and  study  how  the  “other  fellow”  does 
it.  There  is  no  end  of  variations  or 
possibilities  in  the  hands  of  a good 
colorist. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  books  on  the 
subject.  The  Magazine  expects  to  pub- 
lish an  article  or  two  describing  this 
interesting  and  profitable  side  line  of 
the  decorator’s  business. 


Queries  About  Floor  Varnish, 
Gold  Bronze  and  Spirit 
Varnish 

W.  E.  S.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  wishes  an- 
swers to  the  following  three  ques- 
tions: 

First,  he  states  that  when  trying  to 
make  an  enamel  floor  varnish  with 
color  added,  using  dry  pigment  for  the 
purpose,  the  resultant  varnish  does  not 
flow  out  well,  nor  does  it  level  out  or 
cover  well.  He  uses  high  grade  floor 
or  spar  varnish. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  dry  pigment  makes  a sort  of  paint 
of  the  varnish,  and  the  only  thing  in 
the  case  to  do  is  to  thin  it  out  with 
benzine,  which  will  allow  of  easy 
spreading  and  also  leveling  and  cover- 
ing, and  will  then  evaporate  and  not  in 
any  way  injure  the  varnish. 

Better  still,  if  possible  use  some  ani- 
line dye  color,  or  thin  up  some  pig- 
ment that  has  been  ground  in  Japan, 
and  thin  this  out  with  a little  turps  or 
benzine  and  add  to  the  varnish. 

The  second  question  relates  to  the 
action  of  a high-grade  varnish  laid 
over  a lacquer  spray  coat  of  so-called 
gold  or  bronze  powder.  “It  seems  to 
bring  out  a sort  of  green  tinge  to  the 
gold,  richer  and  brighter  where  the 
varnish  is  heavier.”  The  gold  lacquer 
coating  was  dry. 

“I  find  that  even  the  perspiration 
from  the  hands  will  turn  some  dry 
bronze  powders  green,  and  leave  a green 
stain  on  the  hands.”  Bronze  powders 
are  mostly  made  from  copper,  with 
some  other  metal  added  where  various 
shades  of  color  are  desired.  It  is  the 
action  of  the  sulphur  in  the  varnish 
and  in  the  perspiration  that  causes  the 
bronze  to  turn  green. 

Third:  What  may  be  added  to  a 
spirit  varnish  to  make  it  flow  easier? 
A little  gum  camphor  will  do  the  trick. 
Venice  turpentine  and  balsam  of  fir  act 
in  shellac  varnish  as  tougheners  and 
hardeners,  and  also  make  it  more  flex- 
ible and  easier  to  spread.  Castor  oil 
will  retard  its  setting,  but  we  wouid 
not  advise  it.  Venice  turpentine,  some- 
thing that  every  shop  should  have  a 
pint  bottle  of,  is  about  the  best  thing 
to  use. 


Imitating  Granite  on  Iron  Railings 

C.  R.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y„  informs  us  that 
he  has  an  order  to  paint  iron  posts 
and  railings  surrounding  a ceme- 
tery plot  in  imitat'on  of  granite 
stone  work  of  a monument  in  the 


plot,  and  requests  information  as  to 
how  to  proceed.  Also  how  best  to 
repair  the  breaks  or  cracks  in  the 
four  posts,  which  are  of  hollow  iron 
and  which  are  cracked  open  from 
rust  in  some  places  near  the  ground. 
Ansioer:  Taking  the  last  question 
first,  the  cracked  joints  in  base  of  posts 
may  be  repaired  as  follows:  Take  a 
few  pounds  of  cotton  waste  and  damp- 
en, then  stuff  into  the  hollow  places, 
using  a putty  knife,  until  they  are  al- 
most full.  Make  up  a cement  com- 
posed of  four  parts  sand  and  one  part 
Portland  cement.  Fill  this  into  the 
cracks  the  same  as  putty.  When  it  is 
set  and  dry,  touch  up  with  paint. 

To  produce  an  imitation  of  granite, 
give  the  iron  work  two  coats  of  paint 
composed  of  white  lead,  oil  and  dryers. 
Use  about  a pint  of  turps  to  a gallon  of 
oil.  Add  to  the  mixture  enough  lamp- 
black ground  in  oil  to  produce  a light 
gray  tint,  equal  in  depth  to  the  middle 
tone  in  the  granite.  You  may  improve 
this  by  adding  a little  yellow  ochre 
ground  in  oil. 

When  the  second  coat  is  thoroughly 
dry,  mix  some  thin  lampblack  with  oil, 
turps  and  dryers  on  a piece  of  tin  or 
smooth  board,  and  on  another  tin  or 
board  some  white  lead  paint  with  oil, 
turps  and  dryers.  When  these  are 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream, 
take  two  pieces  of  sponge  about  twice 
the  size  of  an  egg,  dabbing  one  in  each 
mixture,  as  you  would  a rubber  print- 
ing stamp,  and  with  them  make  irregu- 
lar markings  all  over  the  painted  work 
— first  with  the  white  paint,  then  with 
the  black.  Scatter  the  black  spots 
more. 

By  handling  the  sponges  lightly,  and 
using  great  care,  a good  imitation  of 
granite  will  be  obtained. 


Doing  a Good  Job  in  Interior 
White  Enameling 

J.  F.  H.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. : I have  had 

a good  many  orders  to  do  bath- 
rooms, kitchens  and  pantries  in 
white  enamel,  and  although  I have 
satisfied  my  customers,  have  not 
completely  satisfied  myself.  The 
main  trouble  seems  to  be  that  I 
cannot  get  the  enamel  to  cover  well 
on  a broad  and  wide  surface.  The 
work  looks  uneven  and  cloudy,  in 
spite  of  our  best  endeavors.  We 
use  only  the  best  of  materials  for 
all  our  work. 

Answer:  Your  trouble  probably 

arises  from  the  mixture  employed  for 
the  undercoats.  Either  of  these  two 
methods  should  give  first  class  results: 

1.  Priming  coat  of  three  fourths 
lead  and  one  fourth  zinc,  mixed  with 
thinners  composed  of  half  oil  and  half 
turps.  Second  coat,  two  thirds  lead 
and  one  third  zinc,  mixed  with  two 
thirds  turps  and  one  third  oil.  Third 
coat,  three  fourths  zinc  and  one  fourth 
lead,  mixed  with  seven  eighths  turps 
and  one  third  cabinet  varnish. 

This  will  form  a splendid  white 
body,  upon  which  may  be  applied  a 
coat  of  white  enamel  paint.  The  job 
will  be  still  further  improved  if  the 
undercoats  are  rubbed  down  with  fine 
sandpaper,  and  well  dusted  off.  Make 
sure  that  the  paint  has  dried  hard 
before  rubbing  down. 

2.  A good  body  can  be  built  up  by 
using  any  of  the  standard  “flats”  now 
cn  the  market.  Flat  paints,  as  made 

the  leading  manufacturers,  are 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^yyK^£ 


finely  ground  and  pure  white.  They 
work  free  and  flow  well  together,  and 
require  little,  if  any,  sandpapering  to 
produce  the  right  sort  of  ground  for 
enamel  work. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  white 
enamel  is  practically  varnish  to  which 
has  been  added  a white  pigment,  and 
manufacturers  claim  that  it  has  suf- 
ficient body  or  opaqueness  to  make  an 
even  job  over  a gray,  cream  or  off- 
color tint. 

Never  use  adulterants  for  thinning 
or  “softening”  the  enamel.  Some 
painters  work  on  the  theory  that  if  a 
little  oil  is  good  for  loosening  up  a 
stiff  enamel,  a whole  lot  must  be  bet- 
ter, which  may  result  in  ruining  a 
high  grade  product. 

Wherever  you  prepare  the  ground 
with  your  own  mixture,  you  will  get 
better  results  with  three  thin  coats 
than  with  two  thick  ones,  the  former 
spreading  more  smoothly  and  free 
from  brush  marks. 


Polishing  and  Finishing  Old 
Brass  Work 

O.  A.  M.,  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  sends  sam- 
ples of  metal  that  have  been  finished 
to  represent  brushed  brass,  Japanese 
copper,  and  polished  brass,  with  one 
piece  of  sheet  steel  coated  to  look 
something  like  gray  mottled  agate 
ware.  He  desires  instructions  for 
producing  these  effects  on  old  work, 
such  as  brass  bedsteads,  etc.  He  also 
sends  some  advertising  matter  is- 
sued by  a Western  firm,  who  offer  to 
sell  the  “trade  secrets,”  nine  of  them, 
for  getting  these  fine  effects  as 
shown  in  the  samples,  when  doing 
up  old  brass  furniture,  etc. 

After  reading  the  circular  we  con- 
clude that  with  some  of  the  commer- 
cial metal  polishes  now  on  the  market, 
or  with  the  firm  issuing  the  advertis- 
ing matter,  a polish  made  and  sold  by 
our  inquirer  can  get  the  same  results 
as  shown  in  the  circular.  Of  course 
there  is  talk  in  the  circular  about  not 
taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  rub- 
bing that  makes  the  effect,  that  being 
only  one  part  of  the  process  necessary. 
Th  other  part  is,  when  you  have  made 
the  metal  bright  by  rubbing  with  the 
polish,  you  wipe  it  clean  and  apply  a 
thin  coat  of  white  shellac. 

The  writer  has  had  ample  evidence 
of  such  results  in  his  own  house, 
where  the  brass  chandeliers  and  gas 
fixtures  have  been  cleaned  and  pol- 
ished. The  shellac  has  been  omitted, 
though  it  should  not  be;  in  this  latter 
case  it  is  necessary  to  re-polish  every 
few  months  at  least.  However,  if  our 
correspondent  is  curious  enough  (and 
his  letter  does  not  point  that  way),  he 
can  invest  $5  in  the  advertised  proc- 
ess. Or  he  can  try  the  way  we  have  in- 
dicated: get  a good  polish  liquid,  and 
follow  with  shellac. 

Reverting  to  the  four  samples  of  metal 
sent  us,  would  say  that  the  brushed  cop- 
per is  simply  the  burnished  or  polished 
brass  lightly  rubbed  with  a fine  abra- 
sive material,  or  a coat  of  turpentine 
run  over  the  white  shellac.  The  Jap- 
anese copper  is  simply  the  polished 
brass  shellaced.  The  brushed  brass 
has  been  slightly  dulled  with  shellac. 
What  the  mottled  steel  sample  has 
been  coated  with  we  do  not  know,  but 
believe  that  this  result  might  be  gotten 
by  experimenting  with  shellac  and  pig- 
ment. 
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“Who  did  your  painting?” 

Sooner  or  later  someone  asks 
that  of  every  job  you  do 


WHEN  you  clean  up  and  de- 
part your  work  stays  behind 
you  as  a salesman.  It  either  makes 
or  loses  customers  for  you. 

A paint  that  laps,  spreads  or  sets 
too  quickly  runs  up  costs  in  time 
and  labor — and  it’s  a poor  bid  for 
new  business  in  the  end. 

Barreled  Sunlight  not  only  en- 
ables you  to  give  the  whitest  job 
imaginable  and  one  that  is  wash- 
able, sanitary  and  durable — but 
actually  lowers  the  cost  of  work 
involved. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  made  by  our 
exclusive  “Rice  Process”  (no  var- 
nish) which  produces  a white,  lus- 
trous surface.  It  will  not  sag,  lap  or 
set  too  quickly — drawbacks  that 
run  up  the  cost  of  application  with 
all  ordinary  gloss  paints.  Costs  less 
than  enamel,  covers  better 
and  requires  fewer  coats. 


The  advantages  of  the  “Rice 
Process”  enable  us  to  guarantee 
absolutely  that  Barreled  Sunlight 
will  remain  white  longer  than  any 
gloss  paint  or  enamel,  domestic  or 
foreign,  applied  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  used  today 
in  interiors  of  every  type — homes, 
hotels,  apartment  houses,  schools, 
stores,  shops  and  industrial  plants. 
Where  a primer  is  required  use 
Barreled  Sunlight  Undercoat. 

Send  for  free  sample  can  to  test 
out  for  whiteness,  ease  of  applica- 
tion and  “hiding”  properties. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 
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Factory  and  main  offices 
21  DUDLEY  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

New  York — 350  Madison  Ave. 
Chicago — 659  Washington  Blvd. 

San  Francisco — 38  O’Farrell  St. 

And  50  other  distributing  centers  in  U.  S.  A. 


Barreled 


THE  RICE  PROCESS  WHITE 
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Repainting  an  Automobile  with 
One  Coat 

L.  D.  R.,  Craigsville,  Va.,  wishes  to 
renew  the  paint  on  his  motor  car, 
using  only  one  coat,  yet  attaining 
both  durability  and  good  appearance. 
Would  we  suggest  auto  enamel  or 
auto  finishing  varnish? 

Answer:  You  give  us  no  description 
of  the  present  condition  of  your  car, 
and  without  this  information  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  prescribe.  In  some 
cases  a coat  of  so-called  auto  varnish 
will  do  very  well,  after  thoroughly 
cleaning  the  car.  In  other  cases  it 
might  be  necessary  to  touch  up  and 
give  a preparatory  coat  of  black  paint, 
followed  by  an  enamel  coat  for  the 
finish. 

It  should  pay  you  to  procure  a copy 
of  Vanderwalker’s  book  on  “Automo- 
bile Painting.”  This  may  be  ordered 
through  the  Book  Department  of  The 
Painteks  Magazine. 

Stucco  Work  Over  Rough  Fin- 
ished Sand  Piaster 

W.  H.  B„  Bradford,  Pa.,  wants  direc- 
tions for  the  preparation  and  appli- 
ciation  of  rough  stucco  work,  now  so 
much  in  vogue,  over  rough  finished 
sand  plaster,  which  is  especially 
used  in  halls,  dining  rooms,  etc. 
Answer:  There  are  various  methods 
of  obtaining  the  effect  of  rough  fin- 
ished walls.  Where  the  work  is  en- 
tirely composed  of  plaster  and  cement 
and  started  from  the  lath,  proceed  as 
follows: 

Mix  up  a cement  of  two-thirds  brown 
sand  and  one-third  Portland  cement. 
Work  this  into  a paste-like  form,  so 
that  it  may  be  applied  with  a trowel. 
It  can  be  put  on  rather  roughly  and 
should  be  scratched  after  troweling, 
to  provide  a “key”  for  the  finishing 
coat. 

After  this  rough  coat  has  set  and  is 
dry,  it  should  be  prepared  for  the 
finishing  coat  by  being  wet  the  same' 
as  for  plastering,  applying  clean  water 
with  a whitewash  brush  all  over  the 
surface.  Then  apply  a second  coat  of 
cement,  mixed  up  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. Float  it  with  a trowel,  and 
while  still  wet  produce  the  rough 
effect  desired  by  stroking  the  surface 
with  an  old  whisk  broom  or  sponge  or 
any  tool  that  will  leave  an  uneven 
surface. 

One  kind  of  rough  surface  may  be 
made  by  brushing  over  with  a whisk 
broom,  in  irregular  circles,  dragging 
it  through  the  cement.  Another  way 
is  to  squeeze  the  whisk  broom  in  the 
hand,  and  daub  the  wet  cement  with 
the  brush,  pushing  the  brush  in  and 
then  pulling  it  out. 

On  old  walls,  you  may  be  able  to 
produce  this  effect  without  the  use  of 
cement,  as  follows: 

On  all  packages  of  prepared  kal- 
somine  you  will  find  instructions  for 
making  a mixture  for  relief  work, 
which  you  will  find  very  good  for  this 
effect.  If  the  walls  are  smooth,  and  all 
old  paper  and  kalsomine  removed, 
they  may  be  given  a coat  of  ceiling 
varnish.  The  plastic  mixture  is  then 
applied  and  worked  over  in  the  same 
manner  as  suggested  for  the  cement 
mixture. 

The  plastic  mixture  can  be  made  as 
follows:  Mix  up  a quantity  of  pre- 

pared kalsomine  with  hot  water  as  you 


Some  Show  Card  Notes 

A.  ASHMUN  KELLY 

C~  OMPO  STUFF  for  show  card  work  may  be  made  from  twelve  ounces 
of  fresh  plaster  of  Paris  and  five  ounces  of  wheat  flour;  make  into  a 
si  iff  paste  with  cold  water.  To  be  used  with  a bulb. 

To  tint  show  cards,  rub  the  cardboard  with  the  dry  pigment,  using  a 
wad  of  raw  cotton.  By  using  two  or  more  colors  a variegated  effect  can 
be  produced.  Some  place  the  dry  pigment  in  a cheesecloth  pounce  bag 
and  rub  with  it;  a double  thickness  is  best.  A nice  way  is  to  have  a box 
with  small  compartments  for  keeping  dry  colors  in. 

If  you  have  to  make  a wavy  line  with  the  ruling  pen,  try  using  a 
coarse  toothed  comb,  along  the  teeth  of  which  run  your  pen;  the  teeth 
must  not  be  too  flexible  The  comb  may  in  this  manner  be  used  in  lieu 
of  the  straight-edge.  The  faster  you  run  the  ruling  pen  along  the  comb 
the  less  wavy  will  the  lines  be. 

Bronze  show  card  ink  of  any  color,  though  it  must  be  very  finely 
ground,  can  be  used  with  the  following  thinners:  Honey  and  alcohol, 

each  one  drachm;  mucilage,  one  ounce;  water,  eight  ounces.  Rub  the 
honey,  alcohol  and  mucilage  together  until  perfectly  mixed,  add  and 
mix  in  the  bronze,  then  add  the  water.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  shake 
before  using. 

To  make  snow-flake  effects  on  show  card,  mix  with  a concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  dextrine  to  form  a thin  mucilage.  Apply  this  very 
Thin  to  the  surface  of  the  cardboard.  You  may  also  use  either  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  acetate  of  soda,  or  stannous  sulphate. 

A good  ink  for  show  card  work  may  be  made  as  follows:  Melt  to- 

gether eight  ounces  of  white  beeswax  and  three  ounces  of  ivory  soap; 
add  one  ounce  of  dry  lampblack;  dissolve  by  heat  and  mix  well  together. 
Then  add  one  ounce  of  orange  shellac  gum,  and  dissolve  by  heat;  strain 
and  bottle  for  use.  With  this  ink  you  can  draw  a wide  line  without 
spreading. 

To  make  water  colors  for  show  card  work,  mix  dry  color  with  water 
to  form  a stiff  paste,  and  reduce  with  gum  arabic  mucilage.  To  keep 
moist,  add  a little  glycerine  or  honey.  A good  plan  is  to  have  five  or 
six  saucers,  and  mix  each  about  half  full  with  colors,  each  color  different, 
and  then  set  away  for  use  when  wanted. 

Should  the  colors  dry  in  the  saucer,  pour  water  on  each,  and  at*once 
pour  it  off.  If  such  colors  as  lampblack,  Vandyke  brown,  umber  and  ver- 
milion do  not  mix  readily  with  water,  add  a little  alcohol  to  the  water. 

Show  card  inks  may  be  bought,  and  they  are  very  good,  too;  yet  many 
show  card  writers  prefer  to  make  their  own,  and  some  have  formulas 
that  money  could  not  buy.  Here  is  one  that  is  said  to  be  as  good  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  an  ink: 

Melt  slowly  one  pound  of  the  finest  grade  of  asphaltum,  and  add  to  it 
one  pound  of  Venice  turpentine  These  are  to  be  placed  in  a suitable 
vessel  and  set  back  on  the  stove,  to  melt  gradually  together.  In  the  mean- 
time, stir  in  four  ounces  of  the  best  dry  lampblack;  after  which  remove 
from  the  stove,  and  place  on  a water  bath,  and  add  slowly  two  quarts  of 
pure  spirits  of  turpentine,  stirring  all  together  until  perfect  mixture  en- 
sues. Then  the  ink  may  be  poured  into  a bottle  for  future  use.  This  ink 
is  water-proof  and  non-spreading. 

Another  way  for  making  card  black  is  as  follows:  Place  in  a tin  cup 

a tablespoonful  of  the  best  ivory  black,  ground  in  Japan;  the  same 
quantity  of  best  coach  Japan,  and  about  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  best 
asphaltum  varnish.  Mix  together  until  smooth;  thin  with  turpentine  so 
that  it  will  flow  easily  from  the  brush.  Shake  before  using. 


would  for  kalsomining,  and  throw  in 
a handful  or  two  of  plaster,  sufficient 
to  make  it  stiff.  Pour  into  it,  stirring 
while  pouring,  a small  quantity  of 
alum  water:  then  add  about  half  a 
cup  of  ceiling  varnish  or  other  in- 
terior varnish.  Apply  this  mixture 
with  a kalsomine  stump.  If  you  de- 
sire the  serpentine  scroll  effect,  you 
can  apply  it  and  work  the  mixture 
into  the  scrolls  at  the  same  time. 

For  coloring  rough  finished  cement 
walls,  there  are  specially  prepared 
paints  on  the  market,  fit  to  be  used  on 
interiors  and  exteriors. 


He — Every  minute  with  you  is  a 
thousand  years.  Will  you  marry  me? 
She — Yes,  in  a minute! 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  -fc* 


John  Dewar  Speaks  to  T ech- 
nology  Students 

During  the  month  of  June,  John 
Dewar  of  Pittsburgh  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  art  students  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  on  the  subject 
of  “Paint  and  Painting.”  On  the  after- 
noon designated  a large  delegation  of 
students,  men  and  women,  with  their 
instructors,  were  assembled  in  one  of 
the  lecture  halls  of  the  institution. 

Judging  by  the  close  attention  given 
the  speaker,  who  talked  for  about  an 
hour,  the  enthusiasm  displayed  at  the 
finish,  and  the  pressing  invitation  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Dewar  to  return,  the  ad- 
dress was  an  unqualified  success. 
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A Three -Generation  Tradition 
That  Shows  in  Results 


THE  average  man  thinks  that  all  there  is  to 
good  paint  products  is  good  materials,  prop- 
erly mixed. 

The  experienced  painter  knows  better.  He  knows 
that  there  is  something  to  making  uniformly  fine 
varnish,  enamel  and  paint  that  can’t  be  put  down 
in  the  form  of  a chemical  formula.  Just  as  there  is 
something  in  fine  painting  that  can’t  be  described 
in  an  instruction  book. 


It  is  what  a good  craftsman  means  when  he  talks 
about  putting  himself  into  a job — personal  inter- 
est, personal  responsibility. 

That  is  the  way  our  father  and  grandfather  made 
paint.  It  is  the  way  we  are  making  Breinig 
Brothers’  Varnishes,  Enamels  and  Paints  today. 


And  master  painters  tell  us  that  it  shows  in  the 
results. 


BREINIG  BROTHERS^ 

HOBOKEN  N J- 

VARNISHES, ENAMELS  V PAINTS 

FOR  LASTING  BEAUTY  PROTECTION 
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The  Secretaries’  Forum 


Secretaries  and  Other  Officers  and  Members  of  Master  Painters  Associations 
Are  Invited  to  Send  Contributions  to  This  Department 


New  York  Executive 
Board  Meets  July  29 

Sec.  CARL  DABELSTEIN 

THE  New  York  State  Executive 
Board  meeting  will  take  place 
this  year  on  Saturday,  July  29,  at  3 
P.  M.,  at  the  Hotel  Bennett,  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y.  All  the  members  of 
the  association  and  our  friends  inter- 
ested in  our  work  are  heartily  invited. 

This  is  an  important  meeting,  as 
the  routine  business  of  formulating  a 
program  and  arranging  for  the  social 
features  of  our  January  convention 
will  be  discussed;  also  the  possibilities 
of  making  our  convention  self-support- 
ing. We  will  review  our  activities  in 
our  membership  drive  to  get  that  Five 
Hundred  Membership,  also  Vocational 
Training  activities,  and  the  report 
from  our  International  Executive 
Board  Member.  All  live  and  inter- 
esting topics  which  should  command 
your  attention. 

The  city  of  Binghamton,  through 
its  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  ex- 
tended our  association  a hearty  wel- 
come, and  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  our  stay  comfortable  and  en- 
joyable. The  painters  of  Binghamton, 
while  not  thoroughly  organized,  have 
a tentative  association  through  the  ef- 
forts of  our  General  Organizer  and  of- 
ficers, who  visited  Binghamton  on  May 
1 9 and  started  the  ball  rolling.  We 
now  ask  your  co-operation  by  attend- 
ing to  perfect  that  organization,  and 
help  make  the  program  and  our  good 
resolution  made  at  Rochester  a reality. 

Remember  the  date — Saturday, 
July  29.  All  are  welcome ! 

New  Line  of  Sanitas  on  View 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co., 
manufacturers  of  Sanitas  Modern  Wall 
Covering,  will  have  a showroom  dur- 
ing the  Wallpaper  Opening  at  Hotel 
Commodore,  Rooms  752  and  754. 

The  new  line  of  Sanitas  is  said  to  he 
far  in  advance  of  anything  the  com- 
pany has  ever  shown.  The  dull  fin- 
ished decorative  styles,  especially,  are 
making  a big  hit  with  the  decorating 
trade. 


The  W.  A.  Alpers  Co.  is  the  present 
style  of  the  company  formerly  doing 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Postal 
Paint  & Color  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
paint  and  varnish  products,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  W.  A.  Alpers  is  president  and 
managing  director  of  the  company. 


Program  of  the  Illinois  State  Convention 

Secretary  E.  J.  BUSH 

'Y/7  OU  ARE  REQUESTED  to  attend  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Association  of  Illinois, 
to  be  held  in  Mattoon,  111.,  Aug.  1,  2,  3 and  4,  1922. 

The  convention  will  open  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  1 , at  2 P.  M.  On  the  follow- 
ing days  only  morning  sessions  will  be  held,  opening  at  9 A.  M.  The  after- 
noons and  evenings  will  be  full  of  good  things  to  amuse  you.  The  Mattoon 
members  are  making  great  preparations  for  your  pleasure  and  recreation. 

The  new  association  of  salesmen,  the  Cavaliers,  will  be  on  the  job  to  see  that 
you  have  a good  time. 

Other  than  the  regular  routine  business,  the  following  papers  and  discussions 
will  be  given — all  of  them  full  of  good  things  for  our  instruction: 

Naval  Stores”— C.  F.  Speh  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mechanics’  Liens” — Hon.  John  McNutt  of  Mattoon,  111. 

“Brushes” — J.  H.  Coons  of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Paint  and  Paint  Pigments” — J.  R.  McGregor  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co. 
Mr.  McGregor  will  make  a feature  of  answering  your  paint  problems. 
“Save  the  Surface  Campaign” — William  Downie,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  repre- 
senting the  National  Committee  of  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign. 

“The  Painter’s  and  Decorator’s  Place  in  Solving  the  Better  Business  Problems 
of  the  Nation” — C.  J.  Baer,  of  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Those 
who  heard  Mr.  Baer  at  Belleville  know  what  a treat  is  in  store  for  us. 

“The  Use  of  Zinc  Oxide  in  Paint”— Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co. 

Some  of  *bese  papers  will  be  made  more  instructive  by  the  use  of  exhibits 
and  moving  pictures. 

Your  officers,  the  Mattoon  members  and  those  having  part  in  the  program 
are  taking  much  interest  and  are  going  to  much  trouble  to  make  this  a successful 
convention  for  you.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  member  to  show  his  appreciation  by 
his  attendance. 

Bring  the  ladies.  They  will  be  busy  all  the  time. 

Fine  Program  Features  Jersey  Convention 

Secretary  WILLI  AM.  F.  CHRISTIANSEN 

To  the  Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Master  Painters  Association — Dear  Sir 
and  Brother: 

THE  TIME  is  approaching  for  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  our 
Association,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  on  July  18,  19,  20,  21.  The  program!  is  one  that  merits  the  attendance 
of  every  master  painter  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  every  one  connected  with  the 
industry. 

We  would  particularly  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  the  addresses 
at  this  convention  are  all  of  great  interest  to  the  master  painter,  and  will  be 
handled  by  experts.  A reference  to  the  program  will  convince  you  of  this.  You 
cannot  afford  to  miss  this  convention,  which  opens  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  con- 
tinuing until  Friday. 

Wednesday  evening  the  State  Association  will  give  a complimentary  enter- 
tainment in  Hotel  Brunswick,  and  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening  we  are 
to  be  the  guests  of  our  Associate  Members. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  will  do  all  they  can  to  make  your  visit  to  As- 
bury Park  an  agreeable  and  pleasant  one.  All  are  invited.  Bring  the  Ladies. 
Careful  consideration  will  be  given  for  their  entertainment. 

Make  your  arrangements  now.  Come  and  assist  in  making  this  convention 
a record  breaker ! 

"Save  the  surface  and  

you  save  all 
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G>6e 


ALWAYS 

READY 

FOR 

USE 


KEEPS  YOUR 
BRUSHES  IN 
, PERFECT 
\ SHAPE. 


Manufactured  by 

^ coodma^ { 


NON-OBSTRUCTING  HANGER 

Furnishes  a practical  and  saving  method  of  keeping  your  brushes 
in  perfect  shape  and  is  a time  saver  when  brushes  are  in  use. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  THE  HANGER 


This  hanger  is  attached  only  on  brushes  manufactured  by 

HANLON  & GOODMAN  COMPANY 

270-272  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  269  Eighth  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  - - - - A.  L.  GREENE.  Representative 
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Men  who  need 
a painter’s  help 


YOU  surely  meet  them  when 
you  look  for  painting  jobs  in 
your  community.  They  are  the 
reason  for  the  “Save  the  Sur- 
face” campaign,  and  with  them 
lie  possibilities  for  more  busi- 
ness and  larger  profits  for 
you. 

The  first  man  is  the  one  who 
can’t  be  convinced  that  his 
property  needs  paint  or  does 
not  believe  in  paint’s  protecting 
power. 

Them  there  is  the  other  man 
who  agrees  that  paint  is  a good 
thing.  But  he  keeps  putting  off 
the  day  for  painting  until  too 
late.  “The  cost  is  too  high,” 
he  objects,  or,  “Next  month 
will  be  time  enough.” 


The  big  “Save  the  Surface” 
advertising  campaign  is  direct- 
ed at  just  such  men.  Even  if 
100%  effective,  it  cannot  clinch 
the  order  without  your  help. 
You  are  the  man  who  must  close 
the  bargain. 

Workwith  the  campaign  and 
it  will  work  for  you.  It  is  giving 
these  owners  something  to 
think  about — has  already  per- 
suaded many. 

It’suptoyou.  Areyougoing 
to  let  some  other  painter  step  in 
and  pick  the  plums,  or  are  you 
going  after  them  yourself? 
Convince  your  prospects  of  the 
value  of  paint  protection,  es- 
pecially of  that  given  by  Dutch 
Boy  White-Lead. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead , Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead,  Dutch  Boy 
Flatting  Oil,  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 

New  York  B'oston  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Cincinnati  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 
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“Of  the  eleven  prospects  that  you  mailed  the 
Never-Fail  Plan  to,  seven  of  them  gave  me  their 
work.  Two  more  have  agreed  to  have  their 
houses  painted  this  spring,  mat  ing  a total  of  nine 
out  of  eleven.” 

— Curtis  Rose,  Somerville,  Tenn. 


THIS  is  just  another  way  of  pointing  out  that  the 
Never-Fail  Plan  does  get  contracts.  It  did 
for  Mr.  Rose  and  it  will  for  you.  From  painters  all 
over  the  country  who  have  used  the  plan  to  their 
profit  come  letters  that  tell  the  same  story. 


You  can  keep  your  order  book  filled  with  business 
and  your  men  busy  all  year  by  letting  the  Never-Fail 

Plan  work  for  you  and  with  you.  Extra  jobs  and  f 

extra  profits  will  come  during  both  slack  and  busy  y 

seasons.  y 

Send  this  coupon  to  us  today.  It  will  start  the  S 

N ever-Fail  Plan  working  for  you  as  soon  as  it  / 

reaches  us.  ^ . 

V Y National 

1 Lead  Company 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY  New  rTS. 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco  f 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis  O'  Y Gentlemen: 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia.  , , . ., 

NATIONAL  LEAD  & oil  CO.,  Pittsburgh.  , ° / Please  send  me  details 

(y  Y of  your  Never-Fail  Plan. 
X 0 y Tell  me  how  it  can  help  me 
' y in  getting  more  jobs  in  my 
/\h  Y locality. 

‘WFia  '•  / 

_ Y Address  

/ 
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Iowa-Nebraska  Ex- 
ecutive Board  Meets 

Sec.  F.  M.  MICHAEL 

Attention,  Iowa-Nebraska  Master 
Painters ! 

The  Iowa-Nebraska  Executive 
Board  meeting  is  about  to  be 
held.  If  there  is  any  subject  you 
wish  a paper  on.  or  any  recom- 
mendations you  have  for  the 
coming  convention  in  January, 
send  same  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  at  once,  at  Waterloo, 
la. 

Some  of  the  officers  are  about 
to  make  a five  hundred  mile  trip 
in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  if 
you  wish  them  to  call  in  your 
city,  or  they  can  be  of  any  help 
to  you,  kindly  notify  the  Secre- 
tary at  once. 

We  must  double  our  member- 
ship for  the  1921  convention.  All 
to  it — come  on! 


Ladies  Auxiliary  Helps 
Local  Association 


Official  Program  of  the  Ohio  Convention 

Secretary  CONRAD  KRAUSE 

” I ^ HE  31st  Annual  Midsummer  Convention  of  the  Master  House  Painters  and 
1 Decorators  Association  of  Ohio  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Breakers,  Cedar 
Point,  Lake  Erie,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  18-21, 
1922. 

Following  our  usual  custom,  the  convention  opens  with  an  afternoon  session 
on  Tuesday  at  1.30  P.  M.  Other  days,  morning  sessions  only,  the  afternoons 
and  evenings  being  devoted  to  recreation  and  pleasure. 

Ohio  members  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present — a splendid  program 
has  been  prepared.  The  officers  and  committees  of  the  association  have  endeav- 
ored to  so  arrange  the  order  of  business  and  social  program  that  the  convention 
will  appeal  to  every  member  of  the  craft,  and  they  trust  that  all  will  arrange  to 
attend  during  the  four  days’  sessions,  and  assist  in  making  this  convention  an  un- 
qualified success. 

Come — lay  aside  your  daily  cares — bring  the  ladies,  also  the  boys  and 
girls!  An  enjoyable  time  is  promised  to  all.  And  remember,  each  member  bring 
a member. 

Cedar  Point  is  a popular  resort.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  disap- 
pointments, we  ask  the  co-operation  of  every  member  in  making  this  the  banner 
event  in  the  history  of  our  organization.  Therefore,  if  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  make  your  hotel  reservations  now.  Write  to  the  G.  A.  Boeckling  Co.,  Cedar 
Point,  Sandusky,  O. 


President  A.  H.  ROGERS 

The  Birmingham,  Alabama,  local  as- 
sociation held  an  open  meeting  recent- 
ly, inviting  wives,  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters. As  a result,  the  latter  organized 
a Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  our  association, 
and  are  the  most  enthusiastic  little 
crowd  that  we  have  seen.  They  have 
already  helped  greatly  our  local.  We 
have  noted  that  not  a member  whose 
wife  belongs  has  missed  a meeting  yet, 
and  we  have  several  prospects  for 
members  as  the  result  of  the  activities 
of  the  ladies. 

They  have  agreed  to  take  charge  of 
the  social  end  of  our  association,  fur- 
nishing us  a refreshment  meeting 
about  once  each  month.  They  are  also 
making  great  preparations  to  help  our 
annual  Barbecue  Committee  in  their 
work.  The  barbecue  takes  place  about 
July  20,  and  how  we  wish  that  the 
whole  International  could  be  here  with 
us! 

We  do  hope  that  the  locals  all  over 
the  country  will  encourage  the  aux- 
iliaries, for  we  believe  that  it  will 
greatly  benefit  the  whole  association. 
When  we  meet  in  Toronto  in  February 
the  International  Auxiliary  will  go  off 
with  a vim,  and  we  honestly  believe 
will  prove  a great  blessing  to  our  craft, 
and  will  do  more  to  elevate  the  profes- 
sion than  anything  that  has  been  done 
in  recent  years. 

Our  ladies  meet  on  the  same  meet- 
ing night  that  we  do,  but  in  a separate 
room.  We  are  hoping  to  hear  of  many 
more  local  auxiliaries  being  organized 
over  the  country. 


Monroe,  Lederer  & Taussig  of  Phila- 
delphia announce  that  the  Consolidated 
Paint  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been 
appointed  their  distributor  in  that 
city.  Other  concerns  recently  named 
as  distributors  are  the  Standard  Glass 
& Paint  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  the 
Lisle  Paint  & Glass  Co.,  Kansas  City. 
The  following  district  representatives 
have  been  named:  R.  J.  Lowrey,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  James  A.  O’Brien, 
Kansas  City. 


The  Program 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1 .30  P.  M. 

1.  Call  to  Order  by  the  President. 

2.  Invocation. 

3.  Address  of  Welcome. 

4.  Annual  Address  of  the  President. 

5.  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Con- 
vention and  Board  of  Trustees 
Meeting. 

6.  Appointment  of  Committees. 

7.  Report  of  Officers  and  Committees. 

8.  Report  of  Delegates  to  Interna- 
tional Convention. 

Question  Box — Introduction  of  New 
Members — New  Business 

Wednesday,  July  19,  9 A.  M. 

9.  Paper — -“Profits  in  the  Painting 
Business  and  How  to  Obtain 
Them.”  J.  D.  Engelbert,  Cincin- 
nati. 

10.  Paper — “The  Naval  Stores  Indus- 
try.” Carl  F.  Speh,  New  Orleans. 

11.  Paper — “Recent  Research  in  Paint 
Pigments  and  Vehicles.”  Prof.  G. 
W.  Thompson,  New  York. 

12.  Report  of  Committee  on  Industrial 
Insurance.  William  D.  O’Connor, 
Chairman. 

13.  Report  of  the  Nomination  Com- 
mittee. 

Question  Box — Introduction  of  New 
Members — New  Business 

Thursday,  July  20,  9 A.  M. 

14.  Paper — “Why  Is  It  Profitable  to 
Employ  a Master  Painter?”  Earl  D. 
Flood,  Cleveland. 

15.  Paper — “Modern  Chemical  Stains 
and  Their  Action  on  Wood.”  C.  J. 
LaVallie  of  Marietta. 

16.  Paper — “Wall  Paper  as  a Decora- 
tive Material.”  C.  W.  Cousens, 
New  York. 

17.  Report  of  Committee  on  Vocational 
Training — Edward  Bolce,  Chair- 
man. 

18.  Address  by  Arthur  M.  East,  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign. 


Question  Box — Introduction  of  New 
Members — New  Business 

Friday,  July  21 , 9 A.  M. 

19.  Selection  of  Place  for  Next  Conven- 
tion. 

20.  Election  and  Installation  of  Offi- 
cers. 

21.  New  Business. 

22.  Adjournment. 


Entertainment 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  a box  ball 
contest,  with  prizes,  open  to  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  On  Wednesday  the  ladies 
will  indulge  in  millinery  designing  and 
needle  threading  contests,  with  prizes 
for  the  lucky  ones.  The  men  will  be 
occupied  with  a color  mixing  and 
matching  contest  and  a measuring 
contest.  The  children  will  be  taken  on 
a trip  down  the  midway.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  comes  the  annual  dinner. 

On  Thursday,  after  luncheon  for  the 
ladies,  the  Exhibit  of  Practical  Work 
will  be  viewed,  and  awards  made  to 
the  exhibitors.  In  the  evening  a danc- 
ing party  will  be  given  in  the  Coliseum 
ball  room,  featured  by  refreshments. 

Convention  Hotel  Rates 

European  Plan  Only 
$1.25  per  day,  each  person,  two  in  a 
room. 

$2  per  day,  single. 

For  Select  Rooms: 

$1.50  and  $1.75  per  day,  each  person, 
two  in  a room. 

$2.50  and  $3  per  day,  single. 

For  Rooms  with  Bath: 

$2.50  and  $3  per  day,  each  person, 
two  in  a room. 

$3.50  and  $4  per  day,  single. 


SECOND  IN  COMMAND 
Neverwed — I hear  you’ve  signed  up 
as  skipper  of  the  good  ship  Matri- 
mony. 

Justwed — No,  my  wife’s  the  skip- 
per. I married  a widow.  I’m  her  sec- 
ond mate. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest  Fhint  and  \hmish  year 

tfee  first  step  toward  if/doubling  the  industry  by  192® 
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Paint  and  Varnish  Products 


Whenever  You  Paint 
Whatever  You  Paint 
Paint  DEVOE  Paint 


Paint 

Your  Advertisement 
On  the  Walls 

THE  kind  of  work  you  do  is  your 
best  advertisement.  Don’t  let 
questionable  materials  belittle  your 
skill. 

Next  time  you  paint  interior  walls, 
use  Devoe  Velour  Finish.  Its  charm- 
ing colors;  its  workability;  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  lends  itself  to 
Mottletoneing,  will  give  your  skill 
free  rein. 

Devoe  Velour  Finish,  like  all 
Devoe  Products  is  time-tested  and 
proven — backed  by  168  years’  expe- 
ience  of  the  oldest  paint  manufactur- 
ing concern  in  the  United  States. 
Founded  1754. 


Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago 

PAINTS  BRUSHES 

STAINS  ENAMELS 

VARNISHES  fitN  c4r^  VP\  INSECTICIDES 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINF 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


1922 


In  Memory  of  Auld  Lang  Syne 
A.  ASHMUN  KELLY 

IT  IS  AN  OLD  STORY,  and  has  been  told  so  often  it  need  not  be 
repeated  here:  how  a few  painters,  doffing  their  overalls,  one  day 
went  over  to  New  York  City  and  started  a National  Society  of  Master 
Painters.  My  dear  friend,  the  late  and  truly  mourned  Titus  Berger,  was 
the  seed  from  which  that  organization  sprung;  the  rest  of  us  were  merely 
chaff.  I say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  the  others  who,  with  the  writer 
hereof,  formed  what  may  rightly  be  called  tire  first  association,  for  it  was 
Berger’s  great  enthusiasm  and  energy,  and  money  too,  that  made  the  thing 
possible. 

Next  to  the  last  time  I met  Berger  was  at  the  Milwaukee  convention — 
some  seven  years  ago,  I think — and  as  I entered  the  filled  hall,  Berger  saw 
me  from  his  chair  on  the  platform,  and  hurried  down  the  aisle  to  greet 
me,  which  ne  did  in  true  German  fashion,  with  a kiss  and  an  embrace.  At 
the  back  of  the  hall  the  Milwaukee  members  were  having  a jolly  time, 
beer  by  the  keg  passing  around  and  quenching  great  thirsts.  Outside  the 
temperature  was,  as  I was  told,  30  degrees  below  zero. 

The  next  time  I met  Berger  was  at  my  country  home,  some  twenty-two 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  came  to  see  me  before  returning  to  his 
Pittsburgh  home.  How  little,  alas!  did  I think  it  would  be  the  last  time  we 
should  ever  meet  in  this  world.  That  was  a few  years  after  the  Milwaukee 
episode. 

At  that  convention  I had  said  some  words  in  behalf  of  a trade  school 
I was  connected  with  at  the  time  in  Indianapolis,  but  the  convention  took  no 
interest  in  trade  schools  then,  though  there  was  one  man  there  who  did,  a 
man  with  a big  heart  and  large  vision — John  Dewar.  He  donated  $100  as 
a scholarship.,  which  was  gratefully  received  and  appreciated,  and  did  a 
lot  of  good,  too. 

Some  day  a history  of  the  Master  Painters’  Association  will  be  writ- 
ten, and  a useful  work  it  will  prove.  The  historian  can  get  his  materials 
from  the  files  of  The  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  and  all  the  most  valuable 
papers  that  have  been  read  can  be  revised  and  cut  down  to  fit,  preserving 
essentials,  and  so  give  a book — if  one  book  will  hold  it  all — that  every 
master  painter  will  want  to  own. 

That  work  would  show  how  the  association  came  in,  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  having  a glorious  time  at  the  expense  of  the  paint  makers,  and  how 
gradually  it  came  to  itself  and  corrected  this  error,  and  became  a strictly 
business  proposition.  I think,  too — for  I have  not  attended  a convention  in 
years — that  it  will  show  an  improvement  in  morale  as  regards  discussion. 
It  used  to  be  that  a very  few  members  regarded  themselves  as  statesmen 
and  orators,  and  designed  by  the  gods  to  talk  for  the  membership.  They 
were  a nuisance  to  many,  if  not  most  of  the  other  members,  but  there  was 
no  way  to  stop  it  short  of  strangling  them,  and  that  involved  risks. 

When  this  association  was  born  I was  a young  man  below  the  thirties ; 
I really  do  not  know  how  many  years  old  the  association  now  is.  But  we 
have  grown  up  to  venerable  years,  and  many  that  started  out  with  us  are 
laid  away  along  the  trail,  new  faces  taking  the  places  of  the  old,  familiar 
ones.  Don’t  forget  the  latter  at  your  meetings  now.  Think  of  them  as 
being  present  with  you  in  spirit,  if  not  in  form.  I read  all  the  proceedings  of 
each  convention,  and  hope  to  do  so  for  some  years  to  come.  But  I feel  in- 
capable of  meeting  with  you,  living  quietly  that  I may  continue  to  live  long. 


48  July 

Program  Western  Tri- 
State  Convention 

XTTESTERN  Tri-State  Master  Paint- 
ers  will  hold  their  Thirteenth 
Annual  Convention  at  Colorado  Springs 
on  July  19  and  20,  with  headquarters 
at  the  Elks  Club.  An  unusually  attrac- 
tive program  has  been  arranged  for 
the  occasion.  S.  M.  Duncan  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  president,  and  R.  E.  Doughty 
is  secretary.  The  latter’s  address  is 
care  of  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  16th 
and  California  Streets,  Denver.  The 
program  reads: 

Meeting  of  Executive  Board  Tues- 
day. July  18,  at  2 P.  M. 

. Meeting  of  Legislative  Committee 
the  same  clay  at  J/.30  P.  M. 

W ednesday,  July  19,  9.30  A.  M. 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  President’s  Address. 

3.  Reading  of  Minutes  of  last  Ex- 
ecutive Board  Meeting  and  Con- 
vention. 

4.  Secretary’s  Report. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees — (A) 
Credentials,  (B)  Resolutions,  (C) 
President’s  Address,  (D)  Auditing. 

6.  Report  of  Delegates  to  last  In- 
ternational Convention  — George 
Murphy. 

7.  Report  of  International  Executive 
Board  Member — L.  C.  Reitze. 

8.  Address,  “Our  Business” — L.  D. 
Meyers. 

9.  Address,  “What  Master  Painters 
Mean  to  Material  Houses” — Frank 
Traylor  of  Minehart-Traylor. 

10.  Unfinished  Business. 

11.  Question  Box. 

12.  Reports  of  Committees. 

13.  New  Business. 

14.  Paper,  “Credits” — T.  J.  McNally, 
McMurtry  Manufacturing  Co. 

15.  Paper,  “Paints  and  Their  Making” 
— Harry  Barton. 

16.  Paper,  “Relation  of  the  Manufac- 
turer and  Dealer  to  the  Master 
Painter” — J.  Ebersole,  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co. 

17.  Paper,  “Better  Wallpapers  for  the 
Modern  House”- — Frank  McLister, 
of  Kohler  & McLister. 

18.  Selection  of  Next  Place  of  Con- 
vention. 

19.  Election  of  Officers. 

20.  Election  of  Delegates  to  Next  In- 
ternational Convention. 

21.  Adjournment. 

Entertainment  Program 

Tuesday,  8 P.  M.— Hiawatna,  Dan- 
cing. 

Wednesday,  2.30  P.  M. — Picture 
Show. 

Thursday,  4 P.  M. — Tea  at  Broad- 
moor. 

Wednesday  evening  at  7 o’clock,  at 
the  Antlers  Hotel,  will  he  held  the 
Annual  Banquet,  given  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Members. 

Early  in  July,  W.  F.  Gradolph,  sales 
manager  of  the  Spray  System  of  tue 
De  Vilbiss  Manufacturing  Co.  of  To- 
ledo, O.,  made  a combined  business 
and  pleasure  trip  to  New  York,  At- 
lantic City  and  Philadelphia,  in  the 
interest  of  the  company. 


Elmer  F.  Hopper,  urbane  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Co.,  re- 
turned East  the  first  week  in  July, 
having  spent  some  weeks  on  an  extend- 
ed trip  to  California  and  Alaska, 
with  Mrs.  Hopper.  He  attended  the 
Shriners  convention  at  Los  Angeles. 


A Set  of  Specifications 

“The  Painter’s  Judgment  and  the 
Building  Manager’s  Specifications — an 
Attempt  at  a Balanced  Presentation  of 
the  Subject  of  Interior  Painting,”  is 
the  title  of  a pamphlet  that  embodies 
an  address  delivered  by  Frank  G. 
Breyer,  chief  of  the  Research  Division 
of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  before  the 
Building  Managers  Association  of  New 
York  City  last  March. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  author  first  en- 
deavors to  answer  the  question:  “What 
are  the  principles,  and  the  specifica- 


tions based  thereon,  that  the  architect 
and  building  manager  should  specify, 
and  insist  upon  being  observed,  in  a 
paint  job;  and  where  do  the  details 
begin  that  properly  lie  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  painter’s  judgment?”  He 
then  proceeds  with  an  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  interior 
painting;  offers  a formula  for  drawing 
up  specifications  based  on  this  an- 
alysis; and  gives  a good  set  of  specifi- 
cations based  on  the  formula. 

We  presume  that  copies  of  the  pam- 
phlet may  be  obtained  by  our  readers 
on  addressing  Mr.  Breyer,  care  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  160  Front  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest  Runt  and  Varnish  year 

as  the  first  step  toward  gvdoubling  the  industry  by  1916 
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Paint  and  Varnish  Leaders  in  Conference 

( Continued  from  page  14) 


or  Mr.  Jones,  those  painters  during'  the 
noon  hour  or  afterward  can  visit  the 
homes  in  that  neighborhood  and  say : 
“Our  equipment  is  here ; you  have  seen 
that  such  and  such  a company  whom  I 
represent  is  painting  Mr.  Smith's  home. 
We  would  like  very  much,  if  you  have 
any  painting  to  be  done,  to  do  it  while 
our  equipment  is  here.  We  can  give  you 
immediate  service.” 

Every  home  that  is  painted  by  a 
master  painter  then  becomes  a testimonial 
to  that  firm,  and  to  the  value  of  paint 
to  every  home  within  a radius,  perhaps, 
of  a block.  On  that  basis  this  master 
painter  feels  that  he  can  pay  a com- 
mission to  his  journeymen  painters  for 
any  business  so  secured.  If  we  could 
find  a way  to  get  the  journeymen  paint- 
ers to  create  business,  acting  as  sales- 
men in  their  churches  and  lodges,  we 
could  get  them  thinking  in  terms  of  co- 
operation. It  would  mean  a big  step 
ahead  in  our  efforts  to  double  our  in- 
dustry. 

The  next  speaker,  S.  B.  Woodbridge, 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  told 
of  the  value  and  the  meaning  of  the 
slogan,  “Save  the  Surface  and  You 
Save  All.”  He  compared  the  slogan  of 
the  paint  and  varnish  industry  with 
that  of  other  trades.  The  difference, 
he  said,  was  that  most  of  them  were 
catch  phrases  which  conveyed  no  real 
meaning.  That  of  the  paint  and  var- 
nish industry  had  a deeper  meaning 
and  significance.  National  advertising, 
ably  done,  will  further  spread  the  mes- 
sage throughout  the  land,  and  he  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a well  or- 
ganized publicity  bureau  to  furnish 
educational  news  to  the  nation’s  news- 
papers. 

Cashing  In  on  Campaign 

Mr.  Donaldson,  of  John  Lucas  & Co., 
recounted  how  his  firm  had  capitalized 
the  activities  of  the  Campaign.  A.  D. 
Graves,  sales  manager  of  Pratt  & Lam- 
bert, Inc.,  also  told  how  his  firm  is 
cashing  in  on  Save  the  Surface: 

The  biggest  thing  that  it  has  done  for 
us  is  to  bring  our  organization — I mean 
not  only  our  sales  force  but  our  execu- 
tives— to  a realization  that  there  is  a 
whole  lot  more  to  selling  varnish  than 
getting  out  and  getting  the  order  away 
from  the  dealer.  We  are  all  realizing 
some  of  these  things  that  Mr.  Trigg  so 
well  states,  that  there  are  such  wonderful 
possibilities  in  the  paint  and  varnish  busi- 
ness that  we  can  do  a lot  ourselves  to- 
ward the  creating  of  new  business.  We 
can  sense  it  in  our  own  sales  force. 

Messrs.  Green  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.,  Woodbridge  of  du 
Pont,  and  Reiffenstein  of  Brandram- 
Henderston,  Ltd.,  followed  with  spirited 
talks  on  their  experiences  of  a similar 
nature. 

“ The  Salesmans  Place  in  1923” 

Willard  E.  Maston,  branch  sales 
manager  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co., 
was  next  heard  on  the  subject  of  “The 
Salesman’s  Place  in  1923.”  He  related 
how  the  Pennsylvania  association  of 
paint  and  varnish  salesmen  last  year 
woke  to  a realization  of  the  great  op- 
portunity for  service  which  the  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign  offered,  and  how 
they  had  proved  they  were  not  only 
with  the  movement,  but  were  working 
hard  in  its  furtherance.  One  of  the  big 
things  they  had  done  was  to  organize 
the  Philadelphia  dealers.  He  con- 
tinued: 

The  best  salesmen  do  not  try  to  sell 
all  the  time.  They  devote  part  of  their 
time  to  an  effort  to  render  service  to 
their  customers  and  to  the  industry  of 
which  they  are  a part.  The  good  will  we 
hope  to  create  should  develop  a man 
power  that  will  carry  our  Campaign  to 
the  heights  of  success. 


The  salesmen  feel  they  are  peculiarly 
fitted  and  equipped  to  spread  this 
leaven  of  good  will  among  jobbers,  deal- 
ers, painters  and  even  the  manufacturers 
themselves.  For  as  they  shuttle  back  and 
forth,  and  up  and  down,  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours,  they  have  many  opportunities 
to  do  this  kind  of  constructive  work. 

Salesmen,  with  few  exceptions,  are  firm 
believers  in  the  power  of  good  advertis- 
ing, and  one  of  our  clubs  is  doing  a bit 
of  it  themselves.  The  Pennsylvania 
Salesmen’s  Club  recently  contracted  for 
an  outdoor  electric  lighted  sign  that  may 
be  seen  by  millions  of  people  who  pass 
in  and  out  of  the  city.  The  money  to  pay 
for  this  sign  will  come  out  of  the  club’s 
treasury.  We  believe  the  sign  is  going 
to  help  make  1922  our  greatest  year. 

Some  one  has  told  us  this  is  the  first 
instance  they  have  heard  of  where  a 
body  of  salesmen  were  willing  to  spend 
their  own  money  to  sell  the  boss’s  busi- 
ness. If  it  is  the  first  instance,  we  are 
certain  it  is  not  going  to  be  the  last,  for 
the  boss’s  business  is  most  surely  our 
business,  and  his  success  will  be  our 
success. 

This  spring  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  clubs  fathered  one  of  the  most 
successful  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  Cam- 
paigns ever  attempted  in  both  New  York 
City  and  Newark,  N.  J.  All  of  our  clubs 
have  been  active  in  this  and  other 
directions. 

When  you  plan  your  own  campaigns 
for  the  fall  of  1922  and  the  spring  of  1923 
do  not  overlook  the  importance  of  ex- 
plaining to  your  salesmen  what  you  be- 
lieve the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign 
means,  not  only  to  your  company,  but  to 
them  as  salesmen  and  to  the  industry 
as  a whole.  Make  certain  every  man 
knows  his  house  is  a live  and  vital  unit 
of  the  campaign,  for  it  would  surprise 
you  to  learn  that  some  contributors  have 
been  willing  to  put  many  dollars  into  the 
fund,  yet  apparently  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  seeking  the  salesman’s  feel- 
ing and  hearty  co-operation,  which  would 
be  theirs  for  the  asking. 

Following  Mr.  Maston’s  address,  the 
ensuing  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously: 

Whereas,  The  salesmen  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  campaign  to  double 
the  industry  by  1926;  and 

Whereas.  The  National  Association  of 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  salesmen  in  this 
objective,  with  528  members  to  date ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  those  present  at  this 
conference  bring  this  matter  to  the  favor- 
able notice  of  their  salesmen,  and  do  as 
much  as  is  possible  in  themselves  to- 
ward the  organization  of  salesmen  in  this 
movement  in  each  of  the  cities. 

“ Clean-Up  and  Paint-Dp" 

J.  P.  Thorny,  chairman  of  the  Clean 
Up,  Paint  Up  Campaign,  was  called  on 
for  remarks.  He  said  that  “Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up,”  besides  its  application 
to  the  industry,  which  is  so  well 
known,  applies  specially  to  salesmen, 
because  it  is  a splendid  thing  to  go  into 
a town  and  clean  it  up  on  orders  and 
have  it  painted  up  so  that  it  leaves  a 
mighty  good  memorial  to  the  work  that 
you  did  in  it.  Continuing,  he  said: 

The  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  Campaign 
affords  the  paint  industry  a means  of  de- 
veloping trade  that  is  rather  unique.  The 
greatest  thing  that  we  can  accomplish  in 
our  investment  on  advertising  is  to  have 
the  greatest  number  of  people  that  can 
possibly  benefit  from  it  and  therefore 
benefit  us  in  turn,  know  about  it.  If  we 
can  have  the  matter  of  painting  and 
varnishing  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
community  officially,  as  the  clean-up  and 
paint-up  campaigns  do,  it  is  a tremendous 
help  toward  a concentration  of  the  public 
on  the  subject. 

After  discussion  of  the  subject,  “The 
Importance  of  Developing  Present  Ac- 
counts and  Creating  New  Ones,”  Mr. 
Graves  of  Pratt  & Lambert  was  heard 
on  “Elimination  of  Peaks  and  Valleys 
in  the  Paint  Business.”  He  stated,  in 
part: 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


There  are  a number  of  factors  that 
directly  influence  the  sale  of  paint  and 
varnish  products  and  make  for  increased 
or  decreased  output.  These  factors  might 
be  considered  as  under  two  divisions ; 
basic  or  fundamental  and  artificial. 

In  the  fundamental  class  are  custom  or 
habit,  the  seasons,  superstition  and  lack 
of  education.  In  the  artificial  class  wou,U 
be  advance  dating,  sales  contests,  in- 
tensive advertising  during  dull  periods 
and  more  energetic  sales  effort. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
us  still  look  upon  the  paint  and  varnish 
business  as  being  seasonal  and  shape  our 
course  accordingly  ; whereas  careful  plan- 
ning well  ahead,  to  stimulate  sales  dur- 
ing January,  February  and  July,  would 
bring  about  marked  results.  The  paint 
industry  advertises  most  heavily  when 
advertising  is  least  needed  from  a sales 
standpoint.  Speaking  for  our  own  com- 
pany, we  are  extending  our  advertising 
into  the  duller  periods  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  believe  the  need  to  be 
greater  at  that  time. 

Instead  of  permitting  a let-down  or  en- 
couraging our  sales  force  in  the  belief 
that  business  will  be  dull  during  ceriam 
periods,  additional  stimulation  should  be 
given  to  our  selling  organizations  with 
reasonable  inducement  to  the  buyer  and 
encouragement  to  the  salesmen.  Encour- 
agement to  the  salesmen  might  be  in  a 
well  planned  sales  contest ; and  encour- 
agement to  the  buyer,  a conservative  sea- 
sonal dating  which  is  more  or  less  cus- 
tomary. In  other  words,  a definite,  well- 
planned  advertising  and  sales  effort  dur- 
ing these  valley  months  will  do  much  to 
bring  them  up  to  a higher  level. 

“How  to  Unload  the  Goods  on  the 
Dealer’s  Shelves . and  Secure  More 
Rapid  Turnover,”  a paper  prepared  by 
R.  W.  Levenhagen,  vice  president  of 
the  Glidden  Co.,  was  read  by  H.  J. 
Hayden,  Jr. 

A.  0.  Hasse,  of  the  Glidden  Co.,  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  simplification 
or  standardization  in  the  paint  and 
varnish  business.  He  told  of  the  efforts 
now  being  made  by  the  national  asso- 
ciation in  collaboration  with  the  Re- 
tail Hardware  Dealers  Association  to 
standardize  products  as  was  done  dur- 
ing the  war  for  the  sake  of  economy. 
He  told  of  a meeting  of  the  committees 
with  Mr.  Hoover  to  obtain  his  views 
on  this  delicate  problem. 

A resolution  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a publicity  department  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  of  sales 
managers  recommends  to  the  National 
Save  the  Surface  Committee  for  their 
earnest  consideration  the  establishment  of 
a News  Publicity  Department,  in  order 
to  get  to  the  fullest  extent  the  benefit 
of  our  national  advertising,  and  to  fur- 
ther educate  the  public  in  the  value  of 
surface  protection. 

Another  resolution  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  conference  that  the  ex- 
pense of  local  Save  the  Surface  adver- 
tising should  be  financed  entirely  by 
the  local  dealers  and  master  painters. 
Still  another  resolution  advocated  the 
wide  and  constant  use  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  slogan. 

A final  important  resolution  provided 
for  the  continuance  of  national  sales 
managers  conferences  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  a committee  of  seven  to 
arrange  for  another  similar  meeting  at 
a future  date.  Mr.  Roh  was  named 
chairman  of  this  committee,  with  pow- 
er to  select  the  other  six. 


Toledo  Paint  Men  Meet 

The  Toledo  (O.)  Paint,  Oil  and  Var- 
nish Club  and  the  members  of  the 
Master  Painters  Association  of  that 
city  held  a joint  meeting  and  banquet 
June  28  at  the  Elks  Club.  Mr.  Hohly, 
of  Langdon  & Hohly,  architects,  de- 
livered an  excellent  talk  on  “Placing 
of  the  Craftsman  on  a Higher  Plane,” 
making  better  working  conditions  for 
workmen.  General  discussion  followed. 
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Helps  for  the  Auto  Painter 

GLEN  F.  STILLWELL 

HAIR,  to  be  kept  smooth  and  in  good  condition,  must  be  combed, 
and  a good  combing  will  do  your  paint  brushes  no  harm,  and  no 
doubt  you  will  find  it  will  help  them  a great  deal.  (See  illustra- 
tion.) If  you  are  an  automobile  painter,  a fine  comb  should  be  kept  handy 

and  used  frequent- 
ly. By  doing  this 
you  can  keep  the 
paint  from  gum- 
ming up  the  bris- 
tles, and  any  loose 
hair  will  come  out 
on  the  comb,  and 
not  on  your  work, 
as  is  often  the 
case.  If  a speck 
of  dirt  or  dust  falls 
on  the  brush  while 
you  are  using  it, 
you  can  remove  it 
with  the  comb  in- 
stead of  washing  it 

out  in  gasoline  or  turpentine.  Brushes  washed  in  turpentine,  and  then 
used  immediately  afterwards,  mean  an  uneven  coat  of  paint,  unless  you  are 
very  careful.  It  is,  therefore,  a good  plan  to  have  two  brushes  on  hand,  so 
if  one  brush  becomes  dirty  you  can  go  right  ahead  with  your  work  by 
using  the  extra  one. 

In  doing  this  kind  of  work  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  painter  if 
he  has  a dent  removing  tool  handy.  This  tool  is  of  iron  or  steel,  made  in 
spoon  shape,  as  shown.  Tools  of  this  sort,  made  in  various  sizes,  are  used 
extensively  in  auto- 
mobile factories  for 
removing  small 
dents  in  new  bodies. 

The  tool  is  held 
against  the  body,  and  by  tapping  it  with  a hammer  the  dent  will  soon  van- 
ish without  leaving  a hammer  mark. 

A good  method  of  painting  parts  that  can  be  removed  from  the  car  is 
to  hang  them  on  wires  attached  to  the  ceiling  and,  if  possible,  flow  the 
varnish  on. 

If  the  job  is  badly  scratched  or  marred,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  all  of 

the  paint  and  apply 
prime  coats,  color 
and  varnish. 

The  manufactur- 
ers of  one  popular 
make  of  auto  give 
their  cars  five  coats 
— two  slate-colored 
ground  coats,  two 
applications  of  col- 
or and  varnish,  and 
then  one  final  coat  of  clear  varnish.  Each  coat  but  the  last  is  rubbed 
down  with  No.  6-0  sandpaper,  soaked  in  oil  over  night.  Special  paint 
is  used  and  is  flowed  on  by  means  of  a nozzle.  Several  small,  separate 
streams  of  the  liquid  spurt  out  of  this  device,  and  it  requires  less  than  five 
minutes  to  give  the  job  one  coat.  The  finish  is  unequaled. 


Cleaning  Marble 

Mix  soda,  pumice  stone  and  finely 
powdered  chalk  in  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  lat- 
ter; pass  through  a sieve  and  mix  with 
water  to  form  a paste  of  same  consis- 
tency. Rub  well  into  the  marble  and 
rinse  with  water. 


Spots  on  Mahogany 
To  remove  spots  from  mahogany,  ap- 
ply a little  aqua  fortis  and  water  or 
oxalic  acid  and  water,  rubbing  the 
part  with  a cork  till  the  color  is  re- 
stored, being  careful  afterward  to 
wash  the  wood  with  water,  and  to  dry 
and  polish  as  usual. 


Effect  of  Sulphur  Gases 

Some  people  have  the  impression 
that  any  sulphur  gas  is  detrimental  to 
a white  lead  paint  film.  This  is  not 
true.  If  sulphur  is  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere, it  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
sulphur  dioxide,  sulphur  trioxide  or  hy- 
drogen sulphide.  These  three  forms 
are  different  chemical  compounds,  and 
they  differ  greatly  in  their  effect  on 
white  lead. 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  the  ordinary  sul- 
phur gas  given  off  by  the  burning  or 
oxidation  of  sulphur,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  the  familiar  odor  of  burning 
sulphur.  This  is  the  form  in  which 
sulphur  is  usually  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere, as  the  result  of  the  combus- 
tion of  coal  containing  small  amounts 
of  sulphur  compounds,  and  is  the  gas 
given  off  in  many  industrial  processes 
in  which  sulphur  is  used.  When  sul- 
phur dioxide  comes  in  contact  with 
white  lead  it  may  convert  the  white 
lead  to  lead  sulphite.  This  compound 
is  insoluble  and  white;  therefore  the 
film  is  not  materially  injured  by  it. 

Sulphur  trioxide,  when  present  in 
the  atmosphere,  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  sulphuric  acid  vapor.  This  vapor 
might  be  present  in  the  atmosphere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  industrial  plants 
where  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  particu- 
larly where  the  acid  is  heated  to  high 
temperatures,  but  it  occurs  so  rarely 
that  it  does  not  require  much  consid 
eration. 

Xlven  if  it  should  be  present,  sulphur 
trioxide,  or  sulphuric  acid  vapor,  is 
not  injurious,  for  when  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  white  lead  it  converts  the 
latter  to  lead  sulphate,  one  of  the  val- 
uable constituents  of  basic  lead  sul- 
phate, the  well-known  white  pigment. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a gas  generated 
by  the  decomposition  of  certain  or- 
ganic matter  containing  sulphur,  and 
is  sometimes  given  off  by  certain  fac- 
tories. It  is  the  only  form  which  dis- 
colors white  lead,  and  it  is  so  seldom 
encountered  that  it  is  not  an  important 
consideration. — Dutch  Boy  Painter. 


“THE  OLD  MAN’’ 

He  may  wear  a last  year's  straw  hat, 
his  finger  nails  may  need  manicuring; 
his  vest  may  hang  a little  loose,  and 
his  pants  may  bag  at  the  knees;  his 
face  may  shows  signs  of  a second  day’s 
growth,  and  the  tin  dinner  bucket  he 
carries  may  be  full  of  dents  and  dough- 
nuts; but  don’t  you  call  him  “the  old 
man.”  He’s  your  father. 

For  years  and  years  he  has  been 
rustling  around  to  get  things  together. 
Never  once  has  he  failed  to  do  the 
right  thing  by  you.  He  thinks  you 
are  the  greatest  boy  on  earth  bar  none, 
even  though  you  plaster  your  hair 
back,  wear  smart  clothes,  smoke  cig- 
arettes, and  fail  to  bring  home  a cent. 
He  is  the  man  who  won  the  love  and 
life  partnership  of  the  greatest  woman 
on  earth,  your  mother. 

He  is  “some”  man  and  not  “the  old 
man.”  If  you  win  as  good  a wife  as 
he  did,  you  will  have  to  go  some,  boy. 


She — I’ll  never  go  anywhere  again 
with  you  as  long  as  I live! 

He— Why? 

She — You  asked  Mrs.  Smith  how  her 
husband  was  standing  the  heat,  and 
he's  been  dead  two  months. 


Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and  \hmish  year 

u the  first  step  toward  ^/doubling  the  industry  by  1916 
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Trade  News  for  Dealer 


and  Manufacturer 


This  department  presents  information  of  new  paint,  wallpaper  and  allied 
concerns,  changes  of  ownership  and  location,  fires  and  bankruptcies,  etc.  This 
information  should  be  of  value  to  other  retail  dealers,  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
sales  and  advertising  managers  and  salesmen.  Every  new  concern,  and  every  old 
one  that  is  expanding,  means  an  opportunity  to  gain  a customer  and  to  sell 
more  goods. 


Altoona,  Pa. — H.  L.  Wilson  will  ren- 
ovate Leroy  Hotel,  at  Chestnut  ave- 
nue near  11th  street,  and  install  a paint 
and  wallpaper  business. 

Appleton,  Wis. — Ellis  & Plumber, 
who  conduct  a paint  and  auto  re- 
pair shop,  are  reported  to  have  filed 
a voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy. 

Braddock,  Pa. — United  Wallpaper 
Co.,  702  Fifth  avenue,  McKeesport,  Pa., 
will  open  a branch  wallpaper  store  here 
at  316  Braddock  avenue. 

Brockton,  Mass. — Babbitt  Hardware 
Co.,  54-6  Center  street,  is  successor  to 
Waterman  Hardware  Co.,  dealing  in 
paints  also.  Incorporated  capital,  $50,- 
000;  $9,000  paid  in. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Harvard  Square 
Hardware  Co.  has  been  incorporated  to 
deal  in  hardware,  paints,  etc.  Incor- 
porated for  $100,000;  $300  paid  in.  In- 
corporators: Henry  Gorshell,  277 

Broadway,  Chelsea,  and  others. 

Chicago,  III. — The  paint  and  wall- 
paper concern  of  Ingstrup-Buhrke  Co., 
Inc.,  is  opening  at  64  East  Van  Buren 
street.  Capital  $25,000.  Incorporators: 
Walter  Ingstrup,  2751  Armitage  ave- 
nue, and  others. 

Cohasset,  Minn.  — Archibald  Henry 
has  started  a paint  business  in  this 
town. 

Corona,  Cal. — Marshall  Paint  & Pa- 
per Store  has  started  with  a thousand 
dollar  stock  of  paints  and  wallpaper  at 
511  Main  street. 

Culver  City,  Cal. — California  Paint 
Co.,  Wilson  & Des  Neiges,  proprietors, 
has  discontinued  the  paint  business 
here. 

Culver  City,  Cal. — Mallery  & Clark 
is  successor  to  Mallery  & Buach  in  the 
paint  business  here. 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  Painters  Supply 
Co.,  an  old  concern  at  2512  Grand 
River  avenue,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a capital  of  $50,000. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Indianapolis  Cleaning 
and  Painting  Co.  will  handle  paints  at 
3475  Cass  avenue. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Cut  Rate  Bazaar, 
1154  Oakland  avenue,  will  handle  hard- 
ware and  paints. 

Eagle  Rock,  Cal.— Shields  Wallpaper 
Store  is  the  name  of  a new  enter- 
prise at  this  place. 

Eagle  Rock,  Cal.— W.  A.  Nelson  will 
open  a paint  store  at  208  South  Central 
avenue. 

East  Cleveland,  O.  — Continental 
Painting  and  Papering  Co.  will  open  a 
paint  supply  place  this  month  at  Euclid 
and  Superior  avenues. 

Eudora,  Ark.— Lester  Lumber  & Sup- 
ply Co.,  dealer  in  lumber  and  paints, 
is  adding  a $5,000  building. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — L.  F.  Alexander  & 
Son  is  the  name  of  a new  paint  and 
auto  repair  shop  at  this  place. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Whitley  Paint  and 
Paper  Co.,  at  209%  Commerce  street, 
has  been  badly  damaged  by  fire.  Loss, 
$25,000,  partly  insured.  Will  resume 
as  soon  as  location  is  found. 

Goshen,  N.  Y. — J.  L.  Clune  will  open 
a wallpaper  and  paint  store  on  Green- 
wich avenue. 

Grafton,  W.  Va. — Excelsior  Mantel 
Co.,  building  supplies  and  lumber,  will 
expand  and  carry  a line  of  paints  and 
varnishes. 

Greenfield,  Mass. — Arthur  J.  Strahan, 
dealing  in  paints  and  wallpaper,  has 
filed  a voluntary  petition  in  bank- 


ruptcy. Liabilities,  $14,269;  assets, 
$11,370. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. — R.  C.  Cowper- 
thwaite,  hardware  and  paint  dealer, 
will  open  a new  addition  to  his  business 
about  Sept.  15. 

Hartford,  Conn. — Holdridge  & Allen 
have  opened  a wallpaper  and  paint 
store  at  11  Haynes  street,  with  a $5,000 
stock. 

Hawarden,  la. — Ira  Bo  dine  has 
started  an  auto  paint  shop  at  this 
place. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. — Biggs  Art  Store, 
now  dealing  in  paints  and  wallpaper  at 
718  Central  avenue,  will  move  to  a new 
location  about  the  first  of  August. 

Jerseyville,  III. — H.  L.  Day’s  paint 
shop  on  West  Pearl  street  has  been 
discontinued. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Sherwin-Williams 
Co.,  1209  Grand  avenue,  dealing  in 
paints  and  wallpaper,  will  move  to  the 
new  building  being  erected  at  1320 
Grand  avenue. 

Kewanee,  III. — E.  B.  Egan,  in  the  auto 
painting  business  at  West  Commercial 
and  First  Streets,  is  erecting  a new 
building. 

Long  Beach,  Cal. — Sunset  Paint  & 
Paper  Co.,  149  North  Wilmington 
streeet,  F.  P.  Arnold,  proprietor,  is  the 
name  of  a new  paint  and  wallpaper 
supply  store. 

Long  Beach,  Cal. — Bernath  Peterfy 
will  open  a paint  and  wallpaper  place 
at  509  Pine  avenue. 

Long  Beach,  Cal. — Chicago  Wall- 
paper House  will  move  from  Spring 
street  to  120  East  Ninth  street. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — W.  C.  Carr  has 
succeeded  to  the  hardware  and  paint 
business  of  E.  H.  McVey  at  852  Eagle 
Rock  avenue. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Paints  and  var- 
nishes will  be  handled  by  the  Pyramid 
Paint  Products  Co.,  a new  concern  at 
125  East  Ninth  street. 

Lowell,  Mass.  — Chain  Wallpaper 
Store,  Central  and  Market  streets,  was 
damaged  by  fire  last  month. 

Lowell,  Mich. — Ronnie  Jones  has 
opened  a paint  store  in  the  Eddy  Build- 
ing. 

Madison,  Wis. — Statz  Paint  & Paper 
Co.,  308  State  street,  had  $850  loss  by 
fire  last  month. 

M arion,  Ind. — Young  Brothers,  in  the 
contracting  business  here,  are  to  open 
a paint  supply  store. 

M exia,  Tex.— R.  Bishop  is  proprietor 
of  a new  paint  and  wallpaper  store  at 
112  East  Paris  street. 

Miami,  Fla. — J.  Neham,  hardware, 
paints  and  wallpaper,  is  reported  bank- 
rupt. 

Minneapolis,  Minm — The  tin  shop 
and  paint  store  of  Jonas  P.  Sawyer, 
3009  Hennepin  avenue,  recently  suf- 
fered a loss  of  $10,000  by  fire. 

Mol  ine,  III. — John  A.  Wittwer,  paints 
and  wallpaper  at  1608  Fifth  avenue, 
has  been  succeeded  by  F.  S.  Wittwer. 

Moline,  III. — New  York  Store,  George 
Bowdish  manager,  is  adding  a wall- 
paper department. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J, — Frank  Kinsinger 
is  successor  to  Joseph  H.  Peak  at  47 
Pine  street,  dealer  in  wallpaper,  paints 
and  general  supplies. 

Mount  Vernon,  Wash. — Burr  Doty 
has  bought  back  for  $50,000  his  inter- 
est in  Burr  Doty,  Inc.,  paints  and  wall- 
paper. 

New  Britain,  Conn.- — New  Britain 


vvd.iiyd.per  <-o.,  dealers  in  wallpaper 
and  paints,  will  open  at  507  Main 
street. 

New  York  City.— Charles  Charcow- 
sky,  in  wholesale  and  retail  paint  and 
wallpaper  business  at  3121  Third  ave- 
nue, will  erect  stores  at  3110-12  Third 
avenue. 

Oil  City,  Pa. — George  J.  Veach,  fur- 
niture and  interior  decorations  will 
enlarge  by  taking  additional  room  in 
the  Veach  Building. 

Nyack,  N.  Y. — J.  L.  Courtney  is 
opening  a new  store  at  89  Main  street, 
to  handle  paints  among  a general  line! 

Pasadena,  Cal. — John  S.  Nichols, 
proprietor  of  new  wallpaper  place  at 
Marengo  avenue  and  Colorado  street,  is 
in  the  market  for  wallpaper  stock  and 
fixtures. 


Pasadena,  Cal. — Mathews  Paints  Co., 
El  Molino.  and  Colorado  streets,  deal- 
ing in  paints,  will  erect  a new  one- 
story  building. 

Perry,  III.— E.  A.  Gerard  is  propri- 
etor of  a new  auto  painting  and  repair 
establishment. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Frank  Gelbstein 
is  successor  to  the  wallpaper  business 
of  Ben  Krasnoff,  at  730  Moore  street. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Charles  McKinley 
will  make  alterations  in  the  garage  and 
paint  shop  at  22d  and  Lombard  streets. 

Rochelle,  III. — R.  L.  Stevens  Corpor- 
ation is  the  name  of  a new  wallpaper 
and  paint  firm  at  507  South  Fourth 
avenue.  Capital  $20,000.  Incorporators: 
R.  L.  Stevens  and  others. 

Saginaw,  Mich. — Jochen  & Dietrich 
Hardware  Co.  is  opening  at  810  East 
Genessee  avenue;  will  carry  paints 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — A.  M.  Tucker  and 
J.  B.  Naylor  are  starting  an  auto 
painting  plant  at  606  Avenue  D. 

San  Diego,  Cal. — Mr.  Stelling  is  pro- 
prietor of  a new  auto  painting  shop  at 
833  Eighth  street,  known  as  Reliable 
Paint  Shop. 

Sandusky,  O. — The  successor  to 
Frank  A.  Ross  in  his  hardware  and 
paint  store  on  Hancock  street  is  Ar- 
thur Braunstein. 

Savanna,  III. — Home  Furniture  Co. 
is  successor  to  Phillip  Bros.,  dealers 
in  furniture  and  wallpaper. 

Shakopee,  Wis— Elmer  E.  Bliss  has 
embarked  in  the  wallpaper  business 
here. 


Sidney,  N.  Y. — Graves  & Case,  Cen- 
tral Block,  River  street,  are  starting  a 
paint  and  wallpaper  store. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. — Harris  & Williams  will 
add  a paint  department  to  their  lum- 
ber business. 

Springfield,  Mass.  — New  England 
Paint  Supply  Co.,  121  Dwight  street, 
will  erect  new  three-story  building,  to 
be  used  as  salesroom,  etc.,  ready  about 
Aug.  1. 

Toledo,  la. — L.  G.  Hall  and  L.  A. 
Decker  have  formed  a partnership  to 
handle  wallpaper  and  paints. 

Whitestown,  Ind. — Paul  Dale  has 
started  a paint  and  wallpaper  business 
here. 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. — Watson  Paint 
Store  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  at  the 
end  of  May.  Loss,  $2,500,  fully  covered. 
Has  resumed  in  temporary  quarters. 

Worcester,  Mass. — Foster  Wallpaper 
Co.,  14  Southbridge  street,  Gertrude 
Foster  and  N.  L.  Beringer  proprietors, 
was  badly  damaged  by  fire  last  month. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  - — Wachovia 
Paint  Co.,  garage  repair  and  paint 
shop,  John  Reich  proprietor,  damaged 
by  fire  last  March,  will  reopen  this 
month  in  a new  two-story  building 


Brown  (to  Floorwalker) — Where  is 
the  bargain  counter? 

Floorwalker — There  are  several,  sir. 
What  are  you  looking  for? 

Brown — My  wife. 
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New  Building  and  Trebled  Sales  Force 
Indicate  Growth  of  Spruance  Concern 


\ THREEFOLD  increase  in  one  year 
in  the  sales  force,  and  the  imme- 
diate erection  of  a new  building  that 
will  provide  more  than  twice  the  pres- 
ent plant  capacity,  are  reliable  barome- 
ters of  the  healthy  expansion  that  is 
taking  place  in  The  Gilbert  Spruance 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of 
a high  grade  line  of  paint  and  wood 
finishing  products  for  manufacturer, 
contractor  and  dealer,  known  as  “Spru- 
ance Quality”  products. 

The  business  was  started  in  a small 
way  about  fifteen  years  ago  by  Gilbert 
Spruance,  who  prior  to  that  time  had 
sold  stains,  shellacs  and  fillers  to  the 
Philadelphia  trade.  He  first  made 
shellac,  then  stains  and  fillers,  and 
jobbed  other  goods,  all  pertaining  to 
the  wood  working  and  furniture  busi- 
ness. 

By  hard  work  and  close  attention  on 
the  part  of  its  founder,  the  Spruance 
Company  had  a steady  and  continuous 
growth,  and  from  time  to  time  new 
lines  were  added.  Five  or  six  years 
ago  Mr.  Spruance  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  enamels,  flat  whites,  mixed 
paint,  colors  in  oil  and  a general  paint 
line,  selling  these  to  dealers,  jobbers 
and  the  industrial  trade. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  business 
had  developed  to  the  point  where  it 
had  grown  beyond  the  powers  of  one 
man  to  supervise  and  take  care  of  it 
all.  Mr.  Spruance  then  associated 
Walter  H.  Kleinpell  with  him,  and  with 
his  cooperation  the  entire  line  of  prod- 
ucts was  revised  and  expanded,  and  a 
definite  sales  policy  established. 

During  the  past  year  many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  office  and  sales 
personnel,  particularly  the  latter, 
which  is  now  practically  three  times  as 
numerous  as  it  was  in  July,  1921.  A 
number  of  salesmen  experienced  espe- 
cially in  trade  sales  have  been  added. 

Company  Heads 

The  present  officers  of  the  company 
are:  President,  W.  E.  Spruance;  treas- 
urer and  general  manager,  Gilbert 
Spruance;  first  vice  president,  Walter 
H.  Kleinpell;  second  vice  president. 
Norman  C.  Cordon;  secretary  E.  F. 
Cox.  These  with  Chief  Chemist  D.  S. 
Smyth  constitute  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

President  W.  E:  Spruance,  brother  of 
the  general  manager,  although  finan- 
cially interested,  takes  no  active  part 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  He  was  for- 
merly a member  of  the  firm  of  C.  J. 
Justice  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  having  re- 
tired from  there  some  two  years  ago, 
and  is  now  devoting  most  of  his  time 
in  Florida,  where  he  resides,  and 
where  he  has  large  interests. 

First  Vice  President  Kleinpell,  be- 
fore joining  the  Spruance  Company, 
was  connected  with  Pratt  & Lambert 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  was  sales 
manager  with  the  latter  company  when 
he  severed  his  connection. 

Second  Vice  President  Cordon  was 
also  formerly  with  Pratt  & Lambert 
as  Southern  district  sales  manager.  He 
is  classed  as  one  of  the  foremost  sales- 
men in  the  paint  field. 


Secretary  E.  F.  Cox,  who  is  also  of- 
fice manager,  entered  the  Spruance 
family  the  first  of  this  year,  and  was 
previously  office  manager  for  the  Elec- 
tric Service  Supply  Co. 

The  Spruance  firm  at  present  occu- 
pies seven  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wood  and  North  Third  Streets — some 
for  office  purposes,  some  for  manufac- 
turing, and  others  for  warehousing, 
printing,  etc.  On  account  of  lack  of 
room  plans  are  now  being  prepared  for 
a complete  new  plant,  in  a building  to 
be  constructed  this  year,  which  will 
provide  considerably  more  than  twice 
the  present  floor  space,  in  order  to 
allow  for  future  expansion.  The  new 
building  wiil  be  complete  and  modern 
in  every  detail,  and  will  be  located  in 
Philadelphia,  states  Vice  President 
Kleinpell. 


W.  B.  Dunlap  Joins  the 
Spruance  Co. 

Simultaneous  with  the  announce- 
ment that  The  Gilbert  Spruance  Co.  is 
thus  preparing  for  expansion  comes 
the  news  that  William  B.  Dunlap, 
widely  known  paint  traveler  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  will  join  the 
Spruance  sales  force  on  the  first  of 
August. 


IV.  B.  Dunlap 

“Bill”  Dunlap,  as  he  is  affectionately 
called  from  Cape  May  to  Pittsburgh, 
spent  his  early  youth  in  the  old  Ninth 
Ward  of  New  York  City,  in  preparation 
for  the  strenuous  life  of  a paint  sales- 
man that  was  to  follow.  His  first  em- 
ployment was  as  bookkeeper  and  sales- 
man for  the  firm  of  Terrell  & Vroom, 
dealers  in  hardware  and  paints,  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

In  1899  Bill  went  to  Philadelphia  as 
manager  of  the  city  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Sash  & Door  Co.  From 
1901  to  1906  he  was  star  salesman  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  and 
from  1906  to  1909  served  as  manager 
of  the  paint  department  of  that  com- 
pany. In  August,  1909,  he  joined  the 
Carter  White  Lead  Co.  as  Eastern 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^^K^ 


Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  repre- 
sentative, thus  rounding  out  thirteen 
years’  service  with  Carter  in  July, 
1922.  For  many  years  he  also  per- 
formed the  duties  of  branch  manager. 

For  the  Spruance  Company,  Bill 
Dunlap  will  cover  the  entire  State  of 
New  Jersey,  giving  special  attention  to 
his  old  friends  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  In  his  able  and  experienced 
hands  the  “Spruance  Quality”  line  will 
be  given  aggressive  presentation,  and 
receive  serious  consideration,  in  many 
places  where  its  merits  are  not  so  well 
known.  And  Bill  Dunlap  carries  the 
best  wishes  of  a large  circle  of  friends 
in  his  latest  venture. 


Du  Pont  Develops  a New 
Lithopone 

The  du  Pont  Company  announces 
the  development  of  a new  lithopone, 
under  the  brand  of  “Beckton  White 
Gold  Seal,”  on  which  their  chemists 
have  been  working  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  which  is  now  perfected  and 
placed  on  the  market. 

The  improvements  made  in  this 
product  are  along  the  essential  qual- 
ities that  a white  pigment  for  paint 
manufacturing  purposes  should  pos- 
sess— namely,  whiteness,  opacity,  per- 
manency, fineness  and  softness  of  tex- 
ture. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
even  in  white  pigments  there  are  va- 
rious degrees  of  whiteness;  some 
whites  look  yellow  compared  with  oth- 
ers. In  the  development  of  the  lith- 
opone pigment,  intense  whiteness  of 
unvarying  uniformity  has  been  the 
aim. 

One  of  the  most  important  qualities 
of  the  new  Beckton  White  Gold  Seal  is 
its  uniformity.  In  commenting  on  this, 
S.  B.  Woodbridge,  director  of  sales  of 
the  du  Pont  Paint  Department  said: 

“Through  the  use  of  special  equip- 
ment and  control  devices  of  the  most 
advanced  type,  designed  and  operated 
by  our  engineers,  and  other  processes 
worked  out  by  our  own  chemical  de- 
partment, we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce in  Beckton  White  Gold  Seal  a 
lithopone  of  uniformity  never  achieved 
before.  This,  indeed,  is  a distinct 
achievement  for  our  engineers  and 
chemists,  and  marks  a new  era  in  the 
production  of  lithopone  pigments  in 
this  country.” 


Albalith  Output  Again  In- 
creased 

Arrangements  have  just  been  com- 
pleted by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  for 
another  substantial  increase  in  the  out- 
put of  Albalith.  This  will  give  the 
company  plant  capacity  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  lithopone 
consumers  for  some  time  to  come. 

Since  Albalith  was  placed  on  the 
market  commercially,  less  than  two 
years  ago,  the  demand  for  it  has  be- 
come so  large  that  an  increase  in  ca- 
pacity was  found  necessary  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions.  Each  addition,  how- 
ever, proved  inadequate,  due  to  the 
greater  consumption  by  those  using  it. 

Albalith  is  a brilliantly  white,  light 
resisting  lithopone.  After  a series  of 
exhaustive  tests  it  was  introduced  in 
the  summer  of  1920,  and  has  since 
been  consumed  in  rapidly  increasing 
tonnages. 
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Lake  Hopatcong  Is  the  Rendezvous  of  the  New 
Jersey  Salesmen  on  Their  Happy  Outing  in  June 


\ FIFTY-MILE  RIDE  in  comfortable 
T*-  auto  cars  to  Lake  Hopatcong,  a 
couple  of  sumptuous  meals  at  the  swell 
Hotel  Alamac,  the  usual  attractions  in 
the  way  of  a baseball  game  and  ath- 
letic events  amid  beautiful  surround- 
ings, and  another  fifty-mile  auto  trip 
on  the  way  home  made  the  annual  out- 
ing of  the  New  Jersey  Travelers  Asso- 
ciation a day  to  be  remembered  in  the 
history  of  the  association. 

The  date  was  Friday,  June  16,  and 
the  start  was  made  in  the  forenoon 
from  Washington  Park  in  Newark, 
with  Fred  Busse  as  marshal.  The  half 
century  ride  put  a razor  edge  on  the 
appetites  of  nearly  a hundred  who 
made  the  journey,  and  they  sure  did 
justice  to  the  lunch  of  chicken  salad, 
cold  cuts,  pie  and  coffee,  served  in  gen- 
erous portions  and  in  the  best  manner 
of  the  famous  Alamac. 

From  the  dining  hall  the  boys  wan- 
dered over  to  the  ball  field,  where  the 
age-old  struggle  between  salesmen  and 
jobbers  for  supremacy  in  the  national 
pastime  was  renewed.  This  time  the 
salesmen  were  not  to  be  denied,  and 
they  defeated  the  dealers’  representa- 
tives by  the  score  of  12  to  5 in  four 
bruising  innings.  The  line  up  was: 
Salesmen  Position  Jobbers 

Buch Right Dennisson 

Daley Center Rubinstein 

Zins .Left Witt 

Quirk 1st Morrow 


Munier 2d Brand 

McCormick 3d Arnstein 

McAllister Short Adams 

Engel Catcher Avchen 

Swearer Pitcher Yospin 

Of  course  there  were  some  substitu- 
tions, and  the  salesmen  called  on  the 
veterans  Jim  Keating  and  Harvey  Wil- 
son before  the  game  ended.  The  offi- 
cial score  keeper  was  President  Fred 
Andres,  and  the  umpiring  was  capably 
attended  to  by  Treasurer  Fred  Busse. 

Sluggers  who  made  two  hits  included 
Joe  Buch,  Billy  Quirk,  Arnstein,  Wal- 
ter Dennisson,  Brand  and  Harry 
Adams. 

Followed  the  athletic  events.  The 
final  of  the  hundred  yard  dash  went 
to  Connie  Engel,  with  Henry  Arnstein 
second. 

The  fat  men’s  race  was  captured  in 
easy  fashion  by  Will  McAllister. 

Reginald  Doggett  and  his  partner 
Crane  accounted  for  the  quoit  contest. 

Some  time  remained  before  the  din- 
ner call,  and  the  crowd  enjoyed  them, 
selves  in  boat  rides  around  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  lolling  in  luxury  on  the 
hotel  veranda,  card  games  and  other 
innocent  pastimes. 

The  dinner  of  fruit  cocktail,  tomato 
soup,  stuffed  lobster,  filet  mignon  or 
halibut  steak,  asparagus,  salad,  ice 
cream,  cakes  and  coffee  was  most  excel- 
lent. Under  the  direction  of  Orator 
Jim  Kelly  the  various  prizes  were  then 
awarded. 

For  registering  the  longest  hits, 
Billy  Quirk  and  Harry  Adams  received 
pen  knives.  For  the  hundred  yards, 
Engel  got  a set  of  African  golf  balls, 
and  Arnstein  cuff  links.  For  the  fat 


men’s  race,  McAllister  also  got  cuff 
links.  Doggett  and  Crane  won  key 
rings  for  the  quoits.  Winners  of  spe- 
cial prizes  included  Zins,  Lemberger, 
Dunn,  Ryan,  McCormick,  Dennisson, 
Reynolds  and  Baader. 

A pleasant  surprise  was  the  attend- 
ance of  Past  President  Paul  Reynolds, 
who  came  all  the  way  from  Boston  to 
be  on  hand  to  greet  the  boys  once  more, 
and  deal  a few.  Secretary  W.  F.  Chris- 
tiansen and  Henry  Witt,  leaders  of  the 
New  Jersey  Master  Painters  Associa- 
tion, also  graced  the  occasion. 

Before  sundown  the  cars  of  those 
who  had  generously  conveyed  the 
party  to  the  lake  were  again  loaded 
with  their  human  and  happy  freight, 
and  the  homeward  trip  was  made  with 
smoothness  and  celerity.  It  is  indeed 
a pleasure  for  the  writer  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  skilful  guidance  of  George 
Groom,  in  whose  handsome  sedan  he 
rode. 

Present  and  Accounted  for 

Walter  F.  Swearer,  William  G.  San- 
ders, Jacob  Zins,  Sam  Lemberger,  H. 
Weber,  W.  F.  Christiansen,  R.  E. 
Clarke,  William  F.  Quirk,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Leven,  Louis  Rubenstein,  Harry  Silon, 
Harry  Weiss,  Harry  Rubenstein,  Hy- 
man Kovar,  Harry  Kooarsky,  Henry 
Arnstein,  Joseph  Glick,  George  J. 
Jagle,  Joseph  G.  Buch,  John  T.  Green, 
J.  H.  Wilson,  R.  L.  S.  Doggett,  Morris 
J.  Arnstein. 

William  H.  McAllister,  A.  W.  Edgar, 
George  W.  Brooke,  George  Koethen, 
Jack  R.  Watson,  C.  T.  Dickey,  H.  Tex- 
tor,  T.  H.  Hallefos,  Joseph  J.  Farabella, 
Jules  Siegel,  George  F.  Miller,  H.  C. 
Morrow,  James  W.  Wilson,  L.  M.  Glaze, 
Morris  Jaffe,  Paul  B.  Reynolds. 

John  M.  Knaus,  John  Phillips,  Max 
Weiss,  Louis  Weiss,  Chas.  Weiss,  J.  T. 

( Continued  on  page  57) 
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Pennsylvania  Salesmen  Celebrate  Successful  Half 
Year  with  Outing  to  Lewis  Plant  and  Willow  Grove 


\ WELL  ARRANGED  and  diversi- 
^ fled  program,  a congenial  and 
happy  band  of  fellow  salesmen  and 
ideal  weather  were  the  chief  ingredi- 
ents in  the  annual  outing  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s 
Club.  This  year’s  affair,  which 
marked  the  close  of  a most  successful 
half  year  for  the  Pennsy  salesmen, 
took  place  on  Friday,  June  9.  Eighty 
members  of  the  club  and  their  guests 
assembled  between  11  and  11:30  A.  M. 
at  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets,  and 
piloted  by  President  Willard  Maston 
proceeded  in  the  autos  of  members  to 
the  plant  of  John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co. 

On  arriving  at  the  Lewis  plant, 
which  this  year  celebrates  its  150th 
anniversary,  the  visitors  were  cor- 
dially greeted  by  Leonard  T.  Beale, 
secretary  of  John  T.  Lewis  & Co.,  with 
an  able  corps  of  adjutants  that  in- 
cluded Quentin  Dickinson,  W.  E.  Can- 
non, Bob  Erskine,  A.  E.  McCarron  and 
members  of  the  factory  personnel. 

Lewis  Co.  Generous  Hosts 

Preliminary  to  a trip  of  inspection 
the  boys  were  ushered  into  a large 
dining  hall  where  an  appetizing 
lunch  of  Virginia  ham,  salad,  relishes, 
ice  cream,  cake  and  coffee,  embellished 
with  cigars,  was  spread.  Secretary 
Beale,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  long 
tables,  welcomed  the  boys  in  the  name 
of  his  company,  and  congratulated  the 
Pennsylvania  Salesmen’s  Club  on  the 
fine  work  it  is  doing. 


President  Maston,  who  had  worked 
in  the  Lewis  plant  ten  years  ago,  testi- 
fied to  the  wonderful  strides  made  by 
the  firm.  At  his  suggestion,  a rising 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Beale 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  Lewis 
Company  for  their  hospitality. 

After  lunch  the  visitors  were  split 
into  half  a dozen  groups,  and  taken  on 
a tour  through  the  more  important  of 
the  forty-three  buildings  that  make  up 
the  immense  plant.  Here  were  viewed 
in  intimate  detail  the  processes  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the 
oxides  of  lead,  red  lead  and  litharge; 
the  corrosion  of  white  lead;  the  ex- 
traction of  linseed  oil  from  the  flax; 
the  preparation  of  dry  colors,  and  the 
mixing  of  white  lead  and  colors  in  oil. 

At  this  point  Charley  Clarke,  who 
cleverly  arrived  late  for  lunch,  held 
up  proceedings  for  half  an  hour  while 
he  ate  a double  portion  of  everything. 

From  the  Lewis  factory  the  crowd 
proceeded  to  Shibe  Park,  to  witness 
the  American  Legion  athletic  games. 

On  to  Willow  Grove 
About  4:30  P.  M.  the  crowd  piled 
into  the  waiting  autos,  and  went  speed- 
ing on  to  Willow  Grove  Park,  a de- 
lightful ride  of  twenty-odd  miles  along 
North  Broad  Street  and  through  the 
suburbs.  The  destination  was  reached 
without  serious  mishap,  otherwise 
than  that  Exalted  Entertainment 
Ruler  Billy  Wallace  sprung  a couple 
of  tire  leaks  on  the  way,  which  gave 
the  weary-from-doing-nothing  pleasure 
seekers  a chance  to  sprawl  on  the  park 


lawn  and  swap  conversation  and  other 
matters. 

Then  came  a first  class  dinner  at 
the  Grove  Casino,  after  which  Presi- 
dent Maston  called  a short  meeting. 
Chairman  Devlin  of  the  Beneficiary 
Committee  had  the  sad  task  of  report- 
ing the  death  of  W.  C.  Schofield,  which 
had  occurred  the  week  before.  He 
also  reported  that  $125  had  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Schofield’s  widow  from  the  death 
benefit  fund.  The  members  stood  for 
a moment  in  silent  tribute  to  the  de- 
parted brother. 

Mr.  Maston  called  on  two  New  York 
guests  for  a few  words.  John  J. 
Keating,  past  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Travelers,  thanked  his  hosts 
for  a good  time,  and  answered  the 
question,  “What  will  I get  out  of  mem- 
bership in  a salesmen’s  association?” 
by  his  own  experience.  He  had  re- 
ceived more  real  aid  and  encourage- 
ment in  his  new  enterprise  as  sales 
manager  of  the  U.  S.  Kalsomine  Co. 
from  his  brother  salesmen  in  the 
associations  than  from  any  other 
source. 

Editor  Fellows  of  The  Painters 
Magazine  also  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  good  time  he  was  hav- 
ing, and  told  how  the  great  construc- 
tive work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Club 
had  stirred  up  the  other  salesmen’s 
organizations  to  friendly  rivalry. 

Vice  President  Walter  H Kleinpell 
of  the  Gilbert  Spruance  Co.  was  elected 
to  membership  by  a rising  vote.  He 
said  he  appreciated  the  fine  spirit  of 
the  association  from  the  day’s  ex- 
periences, and  that  he  stood  willing  to 
serve  in  any  way. 

After  dinner  a concert  by  Conway’s 
Band  was  enjoyed,  followed  by  a ses- 
sion at  box  ball.  The  graceful  postures 
assumed  by  Billy  Wallace,  Bill  Dun- 
lap, Fred  Grube,  Frank  Higgins, 
Walter  Kleinpell,  Wes  Reep,  Herman 
Kahn  and  other  star  bowlers  were 
only  equaled  by  the  towering  scores 
they  made,  which  kept  an  immense 
audience  in  breathless  suspense. 

S.  Edwin  Ahn,  Harry  T.  Allen,  John 
C.  Barnitz,  J.  D.  Barnwell,  Walter  S. 
Beal,  J.  S.  Benedict,  James  W Bew 
Harry  S.  Boner,  W.  A.  Borland,  J.  s! 
Buten,  W.  E.  Cannon,  Charles  Clarke, 
William  E.  Clymer,  Alfred  D.  Cox, 
Frank  M.  Crittenden,  Walter  B.  Dev- 
lin, Quentin  T.  Dickinson,  John  W. 
Dix,  C.  H.  Downs,  W.  B.  Dunlap, 
George  W.  Ebeling,  Ralph  G.  Ebeling, 
Richard  M.  Edwards,  Robert  Erskine, 
E.  J.  Fellows. 

Leon  R.  Fishbein,  H.  A.  Frants,  H. 
T.  Freer,  C.  Dunning  French,  J.  M. 
Goldshear,  Harry  E.  Good,  Foster  W. 
Green,  F.  W.  Grube,  George  B.  Heckel, 
Jr.,  James  E.  Heckel,  Frank  J.  Hig- 
gins, Edgar  T.  Hoffner,  C.  A.  Horn, 
J.  J.  Jaffa,  Herman  Kahn,  John  J. 
Keating,  E.  J.  Kennedy,  W.  H.  Klein- 
pell, W.  F.  Krug,  Jr.,  Thomas  D.  Lane, 
A.  Langish,  Vincent  A.  Leitch,  C.  J. 
Linahan,  H.  H.  Loewenstein. 

Charles  A.  Lombardi,  Charles  A. 
Lynn,  A.  E.  McCarron,  R.  D.  Mackie, 
Jr.,  R.  C.  Marks,  Willard  E.  Maston, 
Clifford  T.  Nash,  Charles  Pratt,  C. 
Wesley  Reep,  Robert  M.  Riddell,  R.  H. 
Sheppard,  W.  W.  Shugard,  Merrill  Sly- 
der,  J,  F.  Small,  W.  B.  Stout,  John 
Swarzmayer,  George  R.  Temple,  W.  F. 
Thompson,  Robert  A.  Tobias,  C.  H. 
Vickerman,  William  B.  Wallace,  Ar- 
thur W.  Weisbrod,  Forrest  J.  Whitney, 
G.  G.  Williams,  Bernard  A.  Wilson, 
Jay  S.  Wooters. 


Pennsylvania  Salesmen’s  Club  Outdoor  Billboard 

THE  FIRST  GUN  in  a carefully  planned  campaign  of  Save  the  Surface 
education,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Pennsylvania  Save  the  Surface  Sales- 
men’s Club  and  the  other  paint  clubs  of  Pennsylvania,  was  fired  when  the  above 
illuminated  billboard,  at  32d  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia,  flashed  forth 
its  message,  early  in  June,  to  the  thousands  who  pass  there. 

It  is  calculated  that  an  average  of  40,000,000  people  every  month  will 
travel  past  this  fifty-foot  billboard,  on  the  Philadelphia  L and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  This  board  was  erected  by  the  Pennsy  salesmen. 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  ' 
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There’s  one  sure  comeback — and  only  one — from 
every  can  of  “F-S”  Paint,  Varnish,  Iron  Filler,  Color  or 
Enamel  sold:  a repeat  order. 

This  comeback  is  the  certain  outcome  of  the  policy  we 
have  consistently  followed  for  59  years  of  employing  only 
best  materials,  thorough  methods  and  skilled  and  care- 
ful men. 
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Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all”- 


IN  BUSINESS  TO  HELP  PAINTERS 


BOOSTERS 


YOU  never  before  heard  of  such  a 
bunch  of  boosters  as  the  thou- 
sands who  are  now  using 


"Hauer  \Safety 
‘ Platform  Ladders 


Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  3.  1922. 

Your  ladders  arrived  in  good  condition  and  they  are 
better  than  you  claim.  There  isn’t  anything  that  can  take 
their  place.  M.  L.  DORCHEIMER. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1922. 

Ladders  are  working  better  every  day.  They  save  us  one 
man  and  will  soon  be  paid  for  in  savings. 

MYERS  & MICHEL. 

Hammond,  Ind.,  May  16,  1922. 

We  find  these  ladders  to  be  the  finest  scaffold  that  can 
be  used  and  they  sure  save  time  on  any  building. 

C.  G.  TERRY  & CO. 

Milford.  Conn.,  May  22’,  1922. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  ladders  and  the  men 
think  they  are  the  best  thing  they  ever  worked  on. 

L.  R.  EVARTS. 


Sold  on  easy  terms — guaranteed 
Write  us  for  Circulars,  Prices,  Terms 

THE  BAUER  MFG.  CO. 

EAST  LIBERTY  STREET  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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Spirits  of  New  York  Salesmen  Rise  Superior 

to  Cloudy  Weather  on  Outing  to  Glenwood 


UST  to  show  that  an  annual  out- 
ing of  the  Paint  Travelers  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  is  no  more  fair 
weather  affair,  members  and  their 
friends  on  Wednesday,  June  21,  turned 
out  in  numbers  that  taxed  the  capacity 
of  the  good  ship  Atlantic,  in  spite  of 
lowering  clouds  and  cool  weather.  In 
fact,  the  spirits  of  the  crowd  rose  to  a 
higher  notch  than  usual,  and  amica- 
bility and  good  humor  ruled  through- 
out the  day. 

A majority  of  the  nearly  150  who 
attended  enjoyed  a thirty-mile  sail  in 
the  morning  from  the  foot  of  East  21st 
Street,  New  York,  to  Glenwood  Land- 
ing, Long  Island,  and  another  sail  of 
similar  length  on  the  return  trip  at 
night.  This  feature  of  the  outing 
was  made  possible  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  which 
donated  the  company’s  steamer  At- 
lantic for  the  entire  day.  The  rest  of 
the  crowd  traveled  the  overland  route 
to  Karatsonyi’s  in  private  automobiles. 

As  the  boat  start  was  made  earlier 
than  is  customary,  the  arrival  was  in 
good  time,  yet  none  too  soon  for  the 
hungry  ones  to  enjoy  the  clams  and 
fritters  and  steak  breakfast,  with 
trimmings,  that  was  served  in  the 
prodigal  manner  of  Karatsonyi’s. 

From  the  breakfast  hall  the  Hegira 
was  made  to  the  athletic  field,  where 
the  yearly  event  of  a baseball  strug- 
gle between  salesmen  and  jobbers  was 
pulled  off.  The  game  went  seven  in- 
nings; with  the  score  see-sawing  back 
and  forth  it  was  as  interesting  an 
affair  as  one  would  want  to  view;  and 
in  the  excitement  the  usually  diplo- 
matic salesmen  forgot  themselves  and 
handed  a licking  to  their  customers. 

The  line-up  was  like  this: 


Salesmen 

Position 

Jobbers 

Sussfield  . .. . 

. . .Right 

.Byan 

Smith  

. . .Center.  . . . 

.Reuter 

McAllister  . . 

Left 

.Seplowitz 

McNair  .... 

1st 

. Feinberg 

Quirk  

2d 

.Rubinstein 

McDonald  . . 

3d 

.Platz 

Earon  

. . . .Short.  . . . 

. Lake 

Strong  

. . .Catcher.  . . 

. Amann 

Hellawell  . . 

. . .Pitcher. . . 

. Meyer 

The  score  by  innings  resembled  this: 


Jobbers 1 0 3 0 0 2 2 — 8 

Salesmen ...  0 0 3 1 0 2 4 — 10 

The  finish  was  a regular  humdinger. 
The  salesmen  came  to  bat  for  their 
last  inning  with  two  runs  needed  to 
tie  the  score.  Bill  Schroeder,  subbing 
for  McNair,  reached  first  on  a one- 
base  strike  out;  Strong  banged  out  a 
single;  and  when  Hurley,  who  had 
taken  up  the  burden  of  pitching  in 
place  of  Hellawell,  followed  with  a 
one-timer,  the  bases  were  loaded  to  the 
hilt.  Then  up  sauntered  the  hero  of  the 
day,  Billy  Quirk  the  slugger,  who  with 
a mighty  three  bagger  cleared  the 
bases  and  put  the  salesmen  in  front. 

The  other  athletic  events  resulted 
as  follows:  Willie  Mayer  won  the  hun- 
dred yard  race,  with  Feinberg  a close 
second.  The  famous  Scotch-Irish  pair 
of  McNair  and  McDonald  proved  they 
could  run  faster  with  three  legs  than 
with  four,  and  so  accounted  for  the 
tri-legged  race.  The  quoit  playing, 
with  fourteen  teams  in,  was  a mar- 


President  Frank  McCarthy 


athon  affair  that  kept  dinner  waiting, 
and  was  won  by  Hurley  and  Fellows. 

Passing  lightly  over  the  dinner  of 
clam  broth,  salad,  fish,  lobster,  chicken, 
ice  cream  and  coffee — which  is  more 
than  the  eaters  did — we  find  the  silver 
tongued  orator,  James  D.  McDonald, 
filling  the  important  post  of  toastmas- 
ter, and  awarding  the  prizes  to  the 
lucky  ones  with  Celtic  grace  and  unc- 
tion. 

First  he  called  on  that  other  illus- 
trious Gael,  President  Frank  B.  Mc- 
Carthy, who  in  a few  chosen  words 
thanked  his  friends  and  the  friends 
of  the  New  York  Travelers  Associ- 
ation, and  especially  the  committeemen 
who  had  worked  so  loyally  for  the 
success  of  the  outing. 

Treasurer  John  J.  Gallagher  was 
presented  with  a set  of  gold  cuff  links 
in  appreciation  of  his  years  of  faithful 
service.  Jim  McDonald  made  the  pres- 
entation speech,  and  Mr.  Gallagher 
pledged  his  continued  efforts  for  the 
association’s  welfare. 

In  response  to  demands  for  a speech 
James  C.  Kelly  said  that  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  address  small  bodies  of 
buyers,  but  he  eschewed  his  almost  in- 
variable rule  to  utter  words  of  en- 
couragement and  good  Will  to  the 
struggling  jobbers  and  salesmen  by 
whom  he  saw  himself  surrounded. 

With  Young  Bim  Jordan  acting  as 
judge  of  the  course,  the  bestowal  of 
prizes  donated  by  many  firms  and  in- 
dividuals proceeded. 

The  premier  hitters  in  the  ball 
game,  William  Quirk  of  the  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Co.,  and  George  Seplowitz 
of  Seplowitz  Brothers,  Brooklyn,  were 
handed  orders  for  hats,  the  best  in  any 
store  of  Young  Bros. 

Messrs.  McNair  and  McDonald  were 
presented  with  orders  for  Regal  shoes 
for  their  successful  efforts  in  the 
three-legged  contest. 

Willie  Mayer  got  a handsome  gold 
pin  for  winning  the  foot  race.  Messrs. 
Hurley  and  Fellows  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  receiving  two  five-dollar  gold 
pieces  for  the  good  time  they  had  win- 
ning at  quoits. 

A flock  of  special  prizes  were  also 
distributed.  The  fine  leather  traveling 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


bag  that  features  each  year’s  outing 
was  awarded  to  R.  B.  Fowler  of 
Breinig  Brothers.  John  Maurer,  the 
Brooklyn  jobber,  carried  away  a silk 
umbrella.  Jobber  Solinger  drew  down 
a gold  stickpin.  Charley  Unckles, 
John  Stephenson  and  Will  McAllister 
all  got  expensive  brushes  of  various 
kinds.  Tom  Williams,  up-State  Na- 
tional Lead  salesman,  took  away  a gold 
penknife.  A1  Somers  of  Benjamin 
Moore  & Co.  accounted  for  another 
pair  of  gold  cuff  links. 

President  Fred  Andres  of  the  New 
Jersey  Travelers  told  about  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  salesmen  he 
had  attended  recently,  and  the  fine 
flavor  of  business  and  peptomism  that 
prevailed.  He  asked  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  associations  to  join 
with  the  other  salesmen’s  associations 
in  a strenuous  effort  to  put  across  the 
great  Save  the  Surface  Campaign. 

Ed  Jones,  dean  of  the  association, 
referred  with  feeling  to  the  loyal  and 
arduous  work  that  had  been  done  by 
the  officers  and  many  members  of  the 
organization  in  building  up  the  New 
York  Travelers  to  its  high  plane. 

The  Entertainment  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  James  D.  McDonald,  chair- 
man; John  A.  Hellawell,  William  Rob- 
ertson, James  C.  Kelly  and  J.  Gordon 
C McNair,  came  in  for  high  praise  for 
the  well  nigh  perfect  arrangements 
that  made  the  1922  outing  of  the  New 
York  Travelers  such  an  unqualified 
success. 

Donors  of  Prizes 

The  committee  took  pleasure  in 
printing  the  names  of  donors  on  the 
official  program.  The  list  is  here  re- 
produced: 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc.,  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Co.,  Furniture  Buyer  & 
Decorator,  C.  H.  Gillespie  & Sons,  Han- 
lon & Goodman  Co.,  Hilo  Varnish  Cor- 
poration, Keystone  Varnish  Co.,  John 
Lucas  & Co.,  Inc.,  Matheson  Lead  Co. 

John  McQuade  Co.,  Inc.,  Benjamin 
Moore  & Co.,  National  Lead  Co.,  New- 
ark Varnish  Works,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  F.  R. 
Trafford  (American  Paint  Journal), 
Twin  City  Shellac  Co.,  J.  L.  Whiting 
& J.  J.  Adams  Co. 


Employment  Bureau  and  Death 

Benefit  Fund  Inaugurated 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Paint  Salesmen’s  Club,  held  at 
Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven,  on  the  15th,  an 
important  resolution  was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  appoint  an 
Employment  Committee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  with  the  manufac- 
turers and  with  any  available  salesmen 
concerning  positions  that  may  be  open 
from  time  to  time.  All  communica- 
tions are  to  be  addressed  to  Nelson 
Parker,  secretary. 

Another  resolution  that  was  passed 
provides  for  a Death  Benefit  Fund,  to 
be  established  by  setting  aside  $ljper 
capita,  for  the  purpose  of  providing!  im- 
mediate help,  to  the  amount  of  '$5d,  to 
the  relatives  of  any  deceased  member 
in  good  standing. 

Applications  for  membership  were 
received  from  Irving  Schuman,  repre- 
senting the  Chilton  Paint  Co.  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  Leroy  McCafferty,  represent- 
ing the  du  Pont  Co. 

At  this  meeting  the  club  was  eiijoy- 
ably  entertained  by  a series  of  excel- 
lent tricks  in  magic  by  Mr.  McCafferty. 
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Jersey  Salesmen’s  Outing 

( Continued  from  page  53) 

McCormack.  Frank  R.  Van  Houten,  A. 
M.  Siegel.  Nat  Shulman,  Louis  Fried- 
man. Walter  M.  Dennisson,  G.  L.  Kim- 
merle,  Raymond  L.  Crane,  Harry  D. 
Bowker,  Dan  T.  Daley,  C.  A.  Foster, 
H.  F.  Luhrs,  Wm.  G.  Soper,  Fred 
Horsefleld,  George  D.  Groom,  Howard 
W.  Hyne,  W.  G.  Lahey. 

Ed  J.  Fellows,  John  Horsefleld,  W. 
A.  Robertson,  James  J.  Keating,  Fred 
Busse,  O.  G.  Schafer,  Conrad  Engel,  R. 
C.  Munier,  Frederic  Andres,  James  C. 
Kelly,  Frank  H.  Hewitt,  Harry  Post, 
Harry  Adams,  George  Brand,  Henry 
Witt,  Jr.,  Haley  Dawn. 

Martin  B.  Eaton,  Frank  J.  Bader,  A. 
S.  Helderman,  Barney  Avchen,  R.  La- 
hen,  Alex  Fairweather,  Max  Yoopin, 
Fred  McAllister,  A.  H.  Hoover,  J.  E. 
Johnson,  John  J.  Hooper,  W.  E.  Spen- 
cer, J.  F.  Ryan,  Joseph  Schaedel,  Oscar 
Lustry,  Harry  C.  Dodd,  W.  P.  Symonds. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  June  of  the 
Jersey  Travelers,  the  chair  was  filled 
for  part  of  the  time  by  Vice  President 
Conrad  Engel,  who  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a highly  efficient  manner. 
President  Andres’  jaunting  car  became 
balky  on  the  way  to  Newark,  which 
was  the  cause  for  his  belated  appear- 
ance. 

Wesley  Reep,  popular  Eagle-Picher 
representative,  was  present.  Mr.  Reep’s 
business  and  social  circles  are  pretty 
well  bounded  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  he  never  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
New  Jersey  association.  During  the 
evening  he  reported  for  the  Save  the 
Surface  Committee,  conveying  the 
good  wishes  and  promise  of  hearty  co- 
operation from  the  national  publicity 
campaign,  through  Manager  East. 

Leo  Haas  continued  the  report  of  the 
Questionnaire  Committee  by  reading 
letters  from  Members  Doggett,  Lahey 
and  Past  President  Paul  Reynolds, 
who  now  manages  the  New  England 
branch  of  Masury  & Co.,  with  Boston 
headquarters. 

Mr.  Doggett  suggested  the  discussion 
of  vital  subjects  at  each  meeting,  and 
the  periodical  invitation  of  customers 
to  the  meetings.  Mr.  Lahey  suggested 
the  holding  of  alternate  business  and 
dinner  meetings.  Mr.  Reynolds  testi- 
fied to  the  great  benefit  he  had  re- 
ceived from  membership,  and  thought 
that  members  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  a certain  number  of  meetings 
per  annum  to  remain  in  good  standing. 
He  congratulated  the  boys  on  their 
lessened  indulgence  in  pasteborad 
pastimes  since  his  departure  for  Bos- 
ton. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Haas  called  atten- 
tion that  the  questionnaire  had  already 
served  a good  purpose  in  the  earnest 
and  dignified  sessions  of  the  past 
month.  He  briefly  reviewed  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  association,  as  a rec- 
ord of  which  all  might  be  proud. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Haas  and  his  com- 
mittee were  given  a rising  vote  of 
thanks. 

Inasmuch  as  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing would  fall  on  the  day  of  the  out- 
ing, it  was  decided  to  hold  it  on  June 
23  instead. 

When  Mr.  Reep  told  of  the  praise- 
worthy manner  in  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s  As- 
sociation had  brought  the  Philadelphia 


dealers  together,  and  asked  whether 
the  New  Jersey  salesmen  could  not 
perform  a similar  feat,  he  started  a 
lively  and  interesting  discussion. 

Gus  Kimmerle  and  Jim  Keating  en- 
tertained with  accounts  of  previous  un- 
successful attempts  to  get  the  Newark 
jobbers  to  form  an  organization.  George 
Groom,  Fred  Busse,  President  Andres, 
Harrison  Morrow  and  others  gave  in- 
stances of  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
the  jobbing  trade,  with  price  slashing 
indulged  in  to  a ruinous  degree. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  a 
resolution  was  passed  that  the  execu- 
tive heads  of  the  leading  firms  and  the 
principal  jobbers  of  New  Jersey  be  in- 
vited to  attend  the  June  23  meeting  of 
the  association,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting mutual  understanding  and 
good  will.  Messrs.  Busse,  Groom  and 
Daley  were  appointed  as  committee  in 
charge. 

For  the  associate  members,  Dan 
Daley  announced  that  the  clam  bake  at 
the  master  painters’  midsummer  con- 
vention in  July  would  be  held  at  Green 
Gables,  Pleasure  Bay. 


Joseph  Maycock 

Joseph  Maycock,  aged  79  years,  and 
for  over  twenty  years  railway  repre- 
sentative for  Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc., 
died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  15.  He 
was  born  in  Oxford,  England,  in  1843, 
and  when  twelve  years  old  came  to 
America  with  his  parents,  who  settled 
in  Buffalo.  Here,  as  a youth,  he  went 
to  school  and  played  on  the  banks  of 
Scajaquada  Creek,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  Pratt  & Lambert  in  1902 
erected  its  largest  plant. 


After  leaving  school,  Mr.  Maycock 
became  a painter  in  the  Buffalo  shops 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  being  promoted 
foreman  and  master  painter.  He 
painted  the  first  street  cars  used  in 
Buffalo  in  1860.  Through  practical 
experience,  observation  and  devotion 
to  his  line,  he  became  one  of  the  best 
posted  men  on  the  finishing  of  railway 
equipment  in  the  country.  He  origi- 
nated several  finishing  systems  for 
various  railroads. 

The  passing  of  this  genial,  kindly 
veteran  of  the  varnish  industry  will 
recall  many  a pleasant  word  or  deed  of 
which  he  was  the  modest  author.  Mr. 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  ' 


Maycock,  affectionately  known  by  hun- 
dreds of  railway  officials  and  friends 
as  “Captain”  Maycock,  began  selling 
Pratt  & Lambert  railway  finishes 
twenty-two  years  ago.  Previous  ex- 
perience in  a similar  capacity,  and  a 
wide  acquaintance  in  his  field,  enabled 
him  to  build  up  a still  larger  clientele. 
Although  his  home  was  in  Buffalo,  his 
headquarters  for  fifteen  years  were  in 
New  York 

Two  months  each  summer,  for 
twenty  years,  Mr.  Maycock  spent  at 
his  cottage  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
near  Alexandria  Bay,  where  he  was  a 
delightful  host.  An  unfailing  sense 
of  humor,  a high  regard  for  his  call- 
ing, coupled  with  honesty  of  purpose 
and  knowledge  of  his  line,  endeared 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, especially  those  in  the  Pratt  & 
Lambert  organization.  Although  com- 
pelled to  give  up  active  work  for  the 
past  few  years,  Mr.  Maycock  still  held 
his  connection  with  the  company  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  several  railway  organiza- 
tions and  attended  many  of  their  con- 
ventions. 

He  is  survived  by  a son,  Dr.  Burt  J. 
Maycock,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a brother, 
Mark  M.  Maycock,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 
and  two  grandsons,  J.  Farwell  and 
Burt  H.  Maycock,  both  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Maycock,  formerly  Miss 
Helen  Hull,  whom  he  married  in  1862, 
died  about  thirty  years  ago. 


New  York  Representative  for 
Parker-Preston 

Edwin  A.  Fraser  of  105  West  Forti- 
eth Street,  New  York  City,  has  become 
metropolitan  representative  of  Parker- 
Preston,  Inc.,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  man- 
ufacturers of  art  and  shingle  stains 
and  paint  specialties. 


Hopes  for  Baltimore  Association 

Secretary  Nelson  Parker  of  the  Con- 
necticut Paint  Salesmen’s  Club  will 
visit  among  the  Baltimore  trade 
travelers  next  month,  with  the  object 
of  organizing  a paint  salesmen’s  asso- 
ciation for  that  city  and  vicinity. 
Nelson  has  already  made  inquiries 
toward  that  end,  and  has  received  sub- 
stantial encouragement  from  many  of 
the  Maryland  leaders  in  the  trade. 


Business  Opportunities 


WANTED 


By  one  of  the  oldest  decorating  estab- 
lishments in  Detroit,  a man  capable  of 
superintending  work  and  to  do  part  of 
the  estimating.  Would  prefer  a man 
who  would  be  willing  to  put  in  some 
capital.  Address  BOX  113,  care  of 
Painters  Magazine. 


Paint  Salesman  for  part  of  New  York 
city.  Write,  giving  experience,  refer- 
ences, salary  expected.  Address  BOX 
114,  care  of  Painters  Magazine. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


Acquainted  with  paint,  hardware  and 
Industrials,  to  permanently  represent  a 
nationally  known  manufacturing  com- 
pany in  leading  cities.  Staple  selling 
line,  splendid  opportunity  and  returns, 
commission  basis  to  men  with  strong 
character  and  selling  reference.  Ad- 
dress BOX  115,  care  of  Painters  Maga- 
zine. 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  information 

Brighter  and  Gayer  Colors  Are  Forecast  for  the  Autumn  Season  in  Car  Painting- 
Commercial  Car  Work  Offers  Opportunity — Varnish  Room  Rules 

M.  C.  HILLICK 


JT  WILL  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
this  department  to  know  that  in 
New  York  City,  along  upper  Broadway, 
where  things  of  the  automobile  world 
are  to  be  seen  in  all  their  glory,  there 
is  a marked  departure  in  colors  from 
“production  black  and  dusky  greens 
and  blues,”  and  the  other  solemn  vis- 
aged  pigments  which  have  been  in  de- 
mand. The  midsummer  offerings  of 
the  big  show  rooms  are  brighter  and 
gayer. 

Automobile  painters  outside  such 
cities  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston  should  profit  by  tak- 
ing note  of  the  trend  of  color  decora- 
tion for  the  motor  car,  making  their 
own  offerings  to  the  early  fall  trade 
correspond  in  shade  and  tone  with 
what  is  being  set  forth  along  Amer- 
ica's chief  automobile  thoroughfare. 

Car  owners  in  the  smaller  towns, 
and  even  the  country  districts,  are  in- 
clined to  desire  the  fashions  which  pre- 
vail in  the  cities,  especially  the  prefer- 
ence for  colors.  Diversified  colors,  new 
designs  of  striping,  etc.,  encourage  new 
painting  business  by  acting  as  an  in- 
centive to  the  car  owner  to  patronize 
the  painter. 

Among  the  newer  colors  being  used 
are  brighter  toned  greens  and  blues. 
Of  the  colors  which  tax  the  ingenuity 
and  skill  of  the  painter,  dark,  deep 
blues  lead  the  parade.  Light  blues 
give  much  less  trouble  in  developing 
them  upon  the  surface. 

Greens  of  the  lighter  tones  will  also 
please  the  army  of  admirers  of  this  old 
and  aristocratic  color.  However,  it 
will  not  lessen  the  difficulty  attending 
the  use  of  the  greens  to  have  them  of- 
fered in  lighter  tones,  although  with  a 
good,  opaque  ground  most  any  of  the 
pale  greens,  even  the  most  vivacious, 
may  be  displayed  becomingly  through 
the  use  of  the  material  in  the  form  of 
varnish  color. 

In  maroons,  the  livelier  tones  are  ad- 
mirable, and  they  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  any  shade,  light  or  dark. 
Particularly  for  autumn  display  is  it 
a comfortable  appearing  pigment.  It 
does  not  need  so  much  tricking  out  in 
contrasting  pigments  as  some  of  the 
other  light  toned  colors,  and  even  a 
little  neglect  of  surfacing  finery  is 
passed  over  with  less  apprehension. 

The  Lighter  Colors 

In  still  lighter  colors  we  find  a re- 
turn to  the  ivory  whites,  Panama 
cream,  and  similar  shades.  Bright 
reds  are  plentiful,  also  light  toned 
browns,  and  special  colors  which  mas- 
querade as  cousins  to  the  greens,  blues 
and  maroons.  Bagdad  and  Iris  blue, 
peacock  and  Ostend,  Brazilian  tur- 
quoise and  Newport  blue,  are  all  de- 
partures from  the  staid  and  dignified 
cold  fields  of  blue  reigning  in  a day 
when  Dobbin  ventured  abroad. 


These  lighter  colors  with  their  strip- 
ing traceries  and  monograms  invest 
the  painting  business  with  renewed  ac- 
tivities, as  many  of  them  require  more 
surface  coats  and  a more  exhaustive 
set  of  finishing  details.  Not  a few  of 
these  light  pigments  require  special 
attention  in  varnishing,  due  to  their 
rather  extreme  delicacy  of  tone  and 
effect;  but  fortunately  we  now  have 
varnishes  better  suited  than  formerly, 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  such  pig- 
ments. 

The  exceedingly  pale  and  water 
white  varnishes  offer  an  escape  from 
some  ills  which  beset  the  painter’s 
business;  and  these,  aided  by  varnish 
color  mediums,  glazing  materials,  etc., 
bring  it  well  within  the  control  of  the 
craftsman  to  evade  the  discoloring  ten- 
dencies of  the  varnish  when  applied  to 
the  sensitive  and  delicate  pigments. 

Still  another  advantage  arising  from 
the  lighter  and  more  positive  pigments 
is  a wider  choice  of  colors  and  a freer 
use  of  decorative  methods,  and  the  se- 
lective range  which  it  affords  the  car 
owner.  In  the  employment  of  the  dark 
pigments  the  limit  of  choice  is  narrow, 
and  the  car  owner  is  embarrassed  by 
the  lack  of  color  riches. 

Auto  Bus  Painting 

Another  line  of  business  that  is 
opening  up  for  the  vehicle  painter  is 
that  of  auto  bus  painting  and  finish- 
ing. In  the  larger  cities,  the  painting 
of  commercial  delivery  cars  is  taken 
care  of  by  men  who  specialize  in  that 
work,  from  the  primary  surfacing  to 
the  varnish  coats  at  least,  and  if  qual- 
ified, the  finish  as  well.  In  many  cases 
this  involves  much  pictorial  display, 
along  with  lettering  and  other  orna- 
mental work. 

In  the  smaller  towns,  however,  this 
class  of  work  must  be  handled  by  those 
who  are  most  competent.  It  is  there- 
fore of  decided  advantage  to  the  vil- 
lage and  small  town  painter  if  he  will 
give  this  branch  of  car  painting  both 
study  and  practise.  To  be  ready  is  to 
anticipate  the  tide  that  leads  to  bigger 
and  better  business. 

Lettering  as  a part  of  the  pictorial 
outlay,  as  well  as  a separate  feature 
of  the  work,  should  also  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  small  town  painter.  In 
many  cases  he  will  be  able  practically 
to  take  over  the  sign  writing  business 
of  the  entire  community,  and  thus  tide 
dull  times  over  without  loss  or  worry. 
The  fact  that  his  services  may  be  com- 
manded in  lettering  and  ornamental 
lines  will  bring  him  a volume  of  busi- 
ness which  he  would  otherwise  fail  to 
receive. 

Specialism  is  a feature  of  life  today 
which  can  be  freely  extolled,  but  out- 
side the  larger  cities  it  does  not  work 
to  the  advantage  or  profit  of  the  ve- 
hicle painter.  If  in  business  for  him- 
self, he  should  be  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  varied  painting  tasks  which 
come  to  him,  and  nothing  more  com- 
pletely establishes  his  independence. 


Simple  Varnish  Rules 

At  this  season,  varnish  troubles  in- 
vade the  painting  business,  to  the  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  of  the  owner,  un- 
less exceptional  care  is  observed;  but 
after  all,  varnishing  is  based  upon  a 
few  simple  rules. 

The  room  in  which  this  work  is  car- 
ried on  should  be  divested  of  all  super- 
fluous furnishings,  and  should  have 
the  best  possible  ventilation.  Good 
varnish  thrives  in  clean,  fresh  air,  not 
too  humid.  If  it  can  be  introduced  in 
a way  to  avoid  draughts  or  wind  blow- 
ing directly  upon  the  work,  this  will 
be  great  gain. 

Varnish  flourishes  best  under  a vol- 
ume of  light  adequate  to  give  the  var- 
nisher  clear  direction  for  his  varied 
activities.  After  it  has  been  flowed 
on,  it  does  best  in  a dark  room  until 
the  film  is  free  from  dust.  Immedi- 
ately following  it  should  be  re-admitted 
to  full  light,  barring  direct  rays  of  the 
sun. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  urge 
cleanliness  as  one  of  the  virtues  con- 
tributing to  uniformly  good  varnish 
room  results.  Happily,  this  is  no  long- 
er a problem,  since  we  have  vacuum 
cleaning  equipment  to  aid  in  this  work. 
And  it  is  a most  effective  agent  with 
which  the  ceiling,  floor  and  side  walls 
may  be  kept  spick  and  span  at  small 
daily  effort  and  cost.  The  room  which 
will  permit  these  surfaces  to  be  rubbed 
in  with  paraffin  wax  or  oil,  as  a means 
of  catching  and  retaining  any  floating 
dust,  will  best  serve  the  varnisher’s 
purposes. 

To  maintain  for  the  room,  the  sur- 
face and'  the  varnish  the  same  degree 
of  temperature  is  a great  help.  The 
perfectly  dry  air,  which  we  are  invited 
at  times  to  observe  as  an  indispensa- 
ble factor,  is  neither  desirable  nor  safe. 
A certain  volume  of  humidity — say  10 
per  cent,  at  least— approximating  75° 
F.,  will  be  a fair  line  of  safety,  and 
this  amount  will  usually  prevail  in 
the  ordinary  varnish  room. 


J.  H.  McNulty  and  Family  to 
Spend  Summer  Abroad 

Among  the  passengers  listed  on  the 
new  White  Star  Liner  “Majestic”  when 
it  left  New  York  City  on  June  17,  were 
James  H.  McNulty,  president  of  Pratt 
& Lambert,  Inc.,  Mrs.  McNulty  and 
their  three  daughters,  Marion,  Betty 
and  Harriett,  who  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe. 

They  will  visit  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy 
and  the  British  Isles.  A large  portion 
of  the  journey  will  be  made  by  auto- 
mobile. Some  of  the  principal  cities  to 
be  visited  are  Paris,  Brussels,  The 
Hague,  Rotterdam,  Munich,  Oberam- 
mergau.  Lucerne,  Geneva,  Venice, 
Milan  Florence  and  London. 

While  abroad  Mr.  McNulty  will  call 
on  some  of  the  business  houses  with 
whom  Pratt  & Lambert  has  established 
connections. 
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Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water  Paints 
of  recognized  merit 

By  reason  of  their  high  grade  qualities  and  easy-working  properties,  our 
products  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  line. 

Up-to-date  manufacturing  facilities  coupled  with  a quarter  of  a century’s 
experience  specializing  in  the  manufacturing  of  Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water 
Paints  enable  us  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

THE  MURALO  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  “Ekonomy”  Brush  Cleaner 

Insures  100%  service  out  of  your  paint  and  varnish  brushes 


Pat’d  Ang.  6,  1918  Other  Patents  Pending 

BEFORE  Dimensions  11x11x14  inches  AFTER 

Here  are  shown  the  Results  obtained  by  using  an“Ekonomy”  BrushCleaner 

“ The  most  practical  and  efficient  machine  for  the  purpose” 

A post  card  request  will  bring  full  particulars 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BALLMAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
822  N.  New  Jersey  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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Railway  Paint  Department 

Why  Baking  Oven  Practise  Has  Not  Spread  as  Fast  as  Its  Efficiency  Warrants — Essen- 
tial Conditions  in  Modern  Steel  Car  Painting 
M.  C.  HILLICK 


XTINE  YEARS  ago,  at  the  Ottawa 

^ Convention  of  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters  Association, 
Master  Painter  John  F.  Gearhart  cham- 
pioned the  baking  oven  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  painting  and  finishing 
steel  passenger  car  equipment.  In  Mr. 
Gearhart’s  Altoona  shop  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  baking  practice  is 
still  being  successfully  operated,  but 
as  a means  of  accelerating  the  output 
of  painted  and  finished  cars  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  gaining  many  disciples. 
A writer  to  this  department  inquires 
as  to  the  cause. 

The  chief  deterrent,  at  the  present 
time,  appears  to  be1  the  almost  prohibi- 
tive cost  of  installing  apparatus  for 
this  work.  In  many  cases  it  would 
necessitate  practically  an  entire  new 
lay-out  of  shop  units,  and  a revolution- 
ized system  of  handling  work — matters 
which  excite  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
operating  and  administrative  officers. 

Of  the  utility  of  the  baking  method, 
considered  as  a main  feature  of  the 
painting  and  finishing  system,  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt.  No  less  an  au- 
thority than  J.  W.  Lawrie,  chief  chem- 
ist of  the  Pullman  Car  Co.,  in  a paper 
presented  before  the  World’s  Eighth 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  de- 
clared that  practical  tests  to  estab- 
lish the  value  of  baking  the  paint  on 
steel  cars  had  convinced  him  that  the 
life  of  the  paint  is  decidedly  pro- 
longed; also  the  adherence  to  the  steel 
is  much  better. 

“At  the  same  time,”  wrote  Dr.  Law- 
rie, “the  baking  has  the  additional 
value  of  making  the  vehicle  much  more 
impervious  to  moisture  and  gases  than 
the  same  vehicle  unbaked.”  Experi- 
ments indicated  that  certain  kinds  of 
vehicles  give  a resistance  almost  three 
times  as  great. 

When  the  mechanical  difficulties 
have  been  overcome  we  have  reason  to 
expect  a widespread  use  of  the  baking 
oven — or  at  any  rate  the  use  of  a 
rather  high  degree  of  heat  produced 
by  other  means — in  the  painting  and 
finishing  of  passenger  car  equipment. 

Some  of  the  distrust  toward  the  bak- 
ing method  may  be  due  to  the  practice 
of  the  quantity  production  plants  in 
the  automobile  industry  of  shortening 
the  baking  period  to  the  minimum. 
That  the  baking  temperature  and  the 
length  of  time  baked  has  a great  effect 
upon  the  life  of  the  finish  has  been 
demonstrated  in  an  authoritative  man- 
ner. For  most,  if  not  all,  materials 
only  a minimum  heat  is  necessary. 
The  longer  the  baking  period,  at  the 
heat  degree  most  consistent  with  the 
natural  drying  conditions  found  in 
well  regulated  shops,  the  more  fully  is 
it  possible  to  provide  the  maximum 
durability  for  the  finish. 


Lotv  Temperature  and  Long  Time 

In  the  light  of  recent  developments 
it  is  in  order  to  say  that  the  lower  the 
temperature  at  which  the  pigment  is 
baked,  and  the  longer  time  it  is  baked, 
the  more  satisfactory  will  the  service 
prove;  and  the  greater  moisture  re- 
sistance, together  with  a wider  spread 
of  elasticity  will  result. 

It  has  been  asked  repeatedly,  “What 
is  the  best  method  of  preparing  the 
surface  for  baking  and  for  painting  in 
general?”  There  is  no  longer  room  for 
doubt,  either  with  natural  air  drying 
conditions  or  the  baking  oven  method, 
that  sandblasting  the  steel  surface  is 
not  only  the  cheapest,  but  the  safest 
and  surest  means  of  developing  the 
correct  conditions  for  the  reception  of 
the  paint  mediums. 

This  provides  a surface  free  from 
traces  of  acid  or  other  deleterious  sub- 
stance, at  a most  economical  cost. 
This  statement  is  made  without  preju- 
dice to  other  means  and  methods,  be- 
cause the  writer  has  found  these  ac- 
ceptable in  cases  which  do  not  admit 
of  the  use  of  the  sand  blast. 

The  urgent  requirement,  in  the  use 
of  sand  blasting,  is  immediate  protec- 
tion from  any  moisture  that  may  pre- 
vail. This  protection  is  afforded  by  a 
well  brushed  or  sprayed  coat  of  prim- 
ing material  of  pronounced  sealing  and 
elastic  virtues,  otherwise  a corrosive 
state  of  the  metal  sets  in,  necessitating 
a second  treatment  with  the  sand 
blast. 

Tenacity  and  Elasticity 

With  the  existing  tendency,  in  the 
painting  of  the  steel  car,  to  reduce  the 
metal  protection  to  bare  necessities, 
it  is  highly  important  to  have  the 
priming  or  first  coat  material  of  ex- 
treme tenacity;  also  of  an  elasticity  to 
provide  the  finish  with  proper  co-opera- 
tive support. 

The  expansion  and  contraction  in 
the  case  of  steel — which  is  double  that 
of  wood — makes  the  matter  of  elas- 
ticity of  paramount  importance.  Not 
until  this  condition  is  successfully  pro- 
vided for  may  we  hope  to  stabilize  the 
other  coatings  that  make  up  the  finish. 

The  minimum  coat  system  has  also 
brought  to  the  fore  the  question  of 
frequent  varnishing.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  the  management  that  with 
fewer  coats  there  must  necessarily  be 
kept  in  place  a sufficient  body  of  var- 
nish to  shield  the  under-coats  from 
contact  with  the  weather  and  other  an- 
tagonistic bodies. 

Once  these  attenuated  fields  of  pig- 
ment are  laid  bare  through  the  wear- 
ing away  or  collapse  of  the  varnish 
film,  the  destruction  of  the  under-coats 
is  swift  and  certain.  There  is  no 
strength  of  pigment  fabric  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  flying  cinders  and  other  abra- 
sive missiles. 

These  conditions  have  been  widely 
recognized  and  admitted,  and  the  ten- 
dency is  manifest  in  railroad  painting 
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circles  to  correct  them.  With  the  re- 
turn of  prosperous  times,  the  more  fre- 
quent shopping  of  passenger  car  equip- 
ment, as  a measure  for  preventing 
fatal  injury  to  the  paint  structure, 
through  neglect  in  keeping  plenty  of 
varnish  above  it,  may  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  car  that  comes  in  once  a year — 
or  better  still  once  every  seven  or  eight 
months — for  touching  up  and  revar- 
nishing, is  not  only  destined  to  make  a 
finer  appearance  right  along,  and  prove 
a distinct  advertising  asset,  but  give 
longer  wear. 

These  fewer  coats  also  call  for  a 
cleaner  and  neater  presentation  of  coat- 
ings— for  better  brush  work  or  spray 
work,  as  you  may  elect.  Under  the  old 
plan  it  was  possible  to  work  down  and 
smooth  away  some  of  the  roughage 
that  was  allowed  to  get  into  the  body 
of  material,  but  under  later  practice 
there  exists  little  opportunity  to  clean 
up  surface  defects  due  to  poor  systems 
of  application. 


“A  Job  for  a Paint” 

W.  D.  O’Connor,  of  the  O’Connor- 
Irwin  Co.,  painters  and  decorators  of 
Youngstown,  O.,  has  sent  us  a unique 
document  in  the  form  of  a letter  re- 
ceived by  his  firm  in  reply  to  one  of 
their  advertisements  for  men,  that  ap- 
peared in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
We  reprint  most  of  the  letter  just  as 
it  was  received: 

“My  dear  Sir: 

“I  saw  your  address  are  on  the  Roan- 
oke times  paper  and  I find  it.  If  you 
let  me  give  a job  for  a paint,  and  I 
even  paint  at  my  school  of  Staunton 
for  learn  in  the  four  years.  I like  to 
paint.  I have  lay  off  from  full  of  the 
boys  in  Bedford.  I have  fail  to  get  a 
job  now. 

“You  says,  you  wanted  25  painters 
for  several  long  jobs,  and  I would  join 
to  paint  for  you.  I am  crazy  of  paint, 
and  you  can  give  me  a job  with  a 
painter.  I have  a white  overall  for 
Paint.  I am  afraid  of  money,  and  I 
haven’t  a cent  now.  I won’t  fight  with 
you  for  wages.  I would  get  a little 
high  wages,  I wish  I would  make  $20 
or  $25  per  week.  If  you  like  so. 

“Please  excuse  me,  I am  writting 
hurry  for  the  train,  I would  catch  a 
mail  for  train  on  no  three.  Please  ex- 
cuse me,  I have  not  got  a few  nice 
papers  and  I am  sorry  for  this  paper. 
Close  to  write  and  give  my  best  friend. 
Please  write  to  me  a few  days.” 


RAFFLES  AND  RUFFLES 
“Poor  darling!  You  must  have  been 
frightened  to  death  when  the  burglar 
broke  into  your  room.” 

“Frightened’s  no  name  for  it;  I was 
dressing.” 

“How  embarrassing!  What  did  you 
do?” 

“Oh,  he  was  a gentleman  burglar— 
he  covered  me  with  his  revolver.” 
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More  Profit 
for  You 

Spending  less  time  on  each  painting 
job,  enables  you  to  increase  the  number 
of  jobs  you  can  do  in  your  present 
working  time.  Or,  using  fewer  men, 
to  turn  out  each  job  in  the  time  now 
required,  reduces  your  cost  of  produc- 
tion. In  either  case,  there’s  an  in- 
crease of  profit  for  you. 

This  greater-profit  way  of  painting  is 
provided  by  the  well  established 

DeVi/biss 

Spraij-paintinc/  St/stem 


This  system  of  spray-painting  is  4 to  5 times  faster  than 
Your  best  painting  year  is  ahead  of  you —let  us  hand  brushing.  Besides  this,  it  insures  a more  thorough 

submit  further  interesting  facts  and  figures  on  mak-  and  more  uniform  coating.  Another  feature  is  the  ease 

r.  with  which  any  kind  of  paint  is  applied  with  the  DeVilbiss 

ing  your  pro  it  grow.  spray  gun  on  outside  or  inside  surfaces,  whether  of 

stucco,  brick,  metal,  wood,  plaster  or  concrete. 

The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co.  3692  Detroit  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Price  $6  00 


1995 

Paint  Questions 
Answered 


The  New  Took  on 

Painting 

Problems 


For  Master  Painter, 
Paint  Manufacturer, 
Varnish  Manufacturer, 
Paint  Salesman  and  all 
othero  interested  in  the 
Paint  and  Varnish 
Industry 
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Spreads  More  Paint  in  Less  Time 


NELSON’S  EXTENSION 
BRUSH  HOLDER 

is  a Tremendous  Time  Saver  on  all 
HOUSE,  BRIDGE  and  SHIP-PAINT- 
ING. No  place  too  awkward.  Fre- 
quently doubles,  and  even  trebles  the 
paint-spreading  capacity  of  a man. 

USED  BY  U.  S.  NAVY 
Order  Through  Your  Jobber  or  Dealer 
SAMUEL  NELSON,  1748  Grace  St.,  Chicago,  III 


Patented 
Oct.  6th,  1909 

Instantly 
Adjustable 
to  Any 
Desired 
Angle. 

May  be 
Attached 
to  Handle 
of  Any 
Length. 


PROTECTION  AND  PRESERVATION 

Make  your  Cement  Floors  Dust  Free  and  Moisture  Proof 
by  coating  same  with  Macnichols’  Concrete  Paint  and 
Cement  Floor  Surfacer. 

Protect  and  Preserve  your  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Metal 
Surfaces  by  using  Kant  Korod  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint. 

Use  Pyramid  Non-Poisonous  Paint  on  the  interior  of 
Standpipes  and  Metal  Tanks  containing  Drinking  Water. 
Pyramid  Acid-Resisting  Paint  for  walls,  ceilings  and 
woodwork  in  Electric  Battery  Rooms. 

PYRAMID  PAINT  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 
131  N.  22d  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Write  for  Booklets,  Sample  Cards  and  Quotations 
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Railway  Paint  Shop 

Conducted  by  M.  C.  HILLICK 


T70REMAN  Locomotive  Painter  J.  D. 
^ Brainerd,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley’s 
Sayre,  Pa.,  shops,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Brainerd,  passed  his  vacation,  during 
the  final  days  of  June,  in  visiting  Har- 
risburg, Washington,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  Incidentally,  he  rum- 
maged about  for  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  the  latest  “hustle  ’em  through” 
methods  of  locomotive  painting. 

The  death  on  May  27  at  his  home, 
Waltham,  Mass.,  of  John  W.  Marden, 
eighty-two,  for  many  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  car  department  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  and  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Master  Car  Builders’ 
Association,  takes  from  this  life  one  of 
the  country’s  expert  car  builders,  and 
a consistently  firm  and  appreciative 
friend  of  the  master  car  and  locomo- 
tive painters  organization.  Car  paint- 
ers everywhere  will  remember  him  for 
his  spirit  of  ever-ready  helpfulness. 

In  a recent  note  to  this  departmeent, 
Master  Painter  J.  W.  Gibbons,  of  the 
Santa  Fe’s  Topeka  shops,  writes  from 
Galveston,  Tex.,  that  he  is  out  on  an 
inspection  trip.  He  advises  us  that  the 
next  convention,  Sept.  5-7,  at  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  “is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best 
and  most  important  to  the  trade  ever 
held.”  Come  to  think  of  it,  why  not 
make  your  reservations  early  at  the 
Hollenden  Hotel,  and  avoid  the  rush? 

Master  Painter  John  R.  Ayers,  of  the 
Angus,  Montreal,  shops  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  has  recently  made  a long 
shop  inspection  trip  into  Western 
Canada,  touching  at  the  vital  shop 
points  along  the  far-flung  lines  of  the 
company,  in  the  interests  of  the  paint- 
ing department. 

Master  Painter  E.  H.  McLaughlin,  of 
the  Parsons,  Kansas,  shops  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas,  feels  certain 
business  is  picking  up  in  his  territory, 
judging  by  recent  announcement  that 
his  company  has  ordered  30  steel  pas- 
senger coaches  from  the  American  Car 
and  Foundry  Co. 

The  American  Car  and  Foundry  Co. 
has  also  received  an  order  from  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  for  6 steel 
cars  and  8 steel  passenger  coaches.  As 
a result.  Master  Painter  Charles  Carter 
is  noting  the  growing  importance  of 
his  department. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  shows  that  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  177  employees 
were  retired  on  a pension  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company.  Of  this  number, 
82  had  reached  the  allotted  age  limit 
of  70,  and  95  had  suffered  permanent 
physical  disability.  Painters  in  all  de- 
partments enjoy  the  privileges  of  this 
pension  system. 

In  this  report,  the  growing  responsi- 
bilities of  Master  Painter  A.  E.  Green’s 
office  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  for 
the  year  60  new  locomotives,  62  all- 


steel passenger  equipment  cars  and  800 
steel  caboose,  refrigerator  and  stock 
cars  were  acquired. 

The  famous  Prosperity  Special,  con- 
sisting of  20  new  heavy  type  locomo- 
tives designed  for  use  upon  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  built  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  and  painted  and  fin- 
ished under  the  expert  direction  of 
Master  Painter  W.  M.  Joyce  of  the 
Baldwin  plant,  was  received  with  ac- 
claim throughout  its  journey  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  On  July  4 it  was  a feature 
of  the  Independence  Day  celebration  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Claude  M.  Baker,  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  Murphy  Varnish  Co., 
and  widely  known  among  master  car 
and  locomotive  painters,  for  the  past 
three  years  sales  manager  at  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  company. 

Master  car  and  locomotive  painters 
conversant  with  the  purchasing  agent’s 
habitual  practice  will  enjoy  the  follow- 
ing, told  at  the  recent  Atlantic  City 
convention  of  the  Mechanical  Division 
of  the  American  Railroad  Association: 
“Yes,”  said  the  specialist,  as  he  stood 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  purchasing 
agent,  “I  can  cure  you.”  “What  will 
it  cost?”  faintly  asked  the  P.  A.  “Five 
hundred  dollars,”  replied  the  eminent 
one.  “You’ll  have  to  shade  your  price 
a little,”  answered  the  P.  A.;  “I  had  a 
better  bid  from  the  undertaker.” 

The  sixty-eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
reveals  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
year  $1,755,238.44  went  for  equipment 
— a matter  that  accounts  for  the  pros- 
perity pervading  the  painting  depart- 
ment under  Messrs.  W.  C.  Byers,  F.  L. 
Bulmer,  J.  H.  Cretors,  George  Lunshin- 
sky,  Chris  Rausch  and  P J.  Weakley. 

Master  Painter  Robert  Scott,  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Harlan  Plant,  Wilmington,  Del.,  is 
about  to  finish  off  20  express  cars  and 
10  passenger  coaches  for  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  in  a manner  to  please  the 
critical  eye  of  Master  Painter  H. 
Hengeveld,  head  of  the  Coast  Line’s 
force  of  painting  experts. 

Painters  employed  under  Master 
Painter  H.  S.  Allen,  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  find  their  pension  prospeects 
explained  the  other  day  by  President 
W.  A.  Winburn:  “The  basis  for  pension 
allowance  is  one  per  cent,  for  each 
year  of  service.  For  example,  an  em- 
ployee who  has  served  continuously  for 
25  years,  and  whose  average  pay  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  service  was  $200 
a month,  would  receive  25  per  cent,  of 
$200,  or  $50  a month.” 

Under  date  of  June  20,  C.  E.  Copp 
writes  that  he  and  Mrs.  Copp  have  just 
returned  from  a week’s  visit  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  guests  of  their  son  and 
wife.  The  pleasure  of  Mr.  Copp’s  stay 
in  the  city  was  greatly  increased 
through  the  hospitality  of  Master 
Painter  J.  McCarthy,  of  the  Montreal 
shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Gossip 


The  latter  piloted  the  veteran  past 
president  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters  Association  over  the 
city  of  Quebec,  including  a tour  of  the 
Grand  Trunk’s  shops,  where  2,500  men 
are  employed.  From  110  to  140  of  this 
number,  according  to  the  volume  of 
work  handled,  are  under  Mr.  McCarthy. 

At  the  Hudson,  Wis.,  shops  of  the  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  Master 
Painter  C.  F.  “Mayer  is  dressing  up  the 
company’s  equipment  in  a quality  of 
raiment  second  to  none  in  the  North- 
west. Mayer  is  a disciple  of  the  gospel 
of  good  work,  and  believes  that  quality 
is  efficiency. 

In  attendance  at  the  Atlantic  City 
convention  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association,  during  the  third  and 
fourth  weeks  of  June,  were  D.  A.  Little 
and  John  F.  Gearhart,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  R.  J.  Kelley,  of  the  Long 
Island.  Among  the  supply  men  there 
who  are  widely  known  to  master  car 
and  locomotive  painters  were  O.  P. 
Wilkins,  A.  J.  Bush,  Fred  Elmquist, 
Claude  Baker,  Frank  Sherrits  and  H. 
G.  and  Charley  Taylor. 

James  A.  Gohen,  past  president  of 
the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Asso- 
ciation, for  many  years  a power  for 
good  in  that  organization,  and  a fore- 
most master  painter  of  his  day,  who 
for  some  years  past  has  been  connected 
with  the  Ball  Chemical  Co.  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  retired  from  active  service. 
There  are  few  paint  shop  managers  of 
today  who  have  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  enthusiastic  and  stimulating 
personality  of  “Uncle  Jim”  Gohen,  and 
all  wish  him  many  happy  days. 

Master  Painter  George  Warlick  and 
his  entire  force  will  co-operate  with 
the  men  in  other  departments  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  to 
fittingly  celebrate,  on  Oct.  10,  the 
road’s  seventieth  anniversary.  One  of 
the  features  will  be  a dinner  given  by 
the  management  to  all  pensioners.  Pas- 
senger engines  on  the  system  will  be 
gayly  decorated,  and  the  equipment 
throughout  will  bear  visible  evidence 
of  the  painting  department’s  handi- 
work. 

E.  E.  Lewis,  foreman  painter  at  the 
Altoona,  Pa„  repair  department  shops 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the  busy 
members  of  the  official  force  of  that 
great  system.  He  is  kept  busy  main- 
taining a satisfactory  monthly  output 
of  ebony  leviathans. 

Master  Painter  W.  M.  Joyce  and  fam- 
ily now  reside  in  Atlantic  City,  com- 
muting between  there  and  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works. 

Master  Painter  DeWitt  C.  Sherwood, 
of  the  West  Albany,  N.  Y.,  shops  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  is  working  a 
large  force  of  men  on  summer  travel 
equipment,  in  preparation  for  the 
mountain  and  seashore  rush.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood’s predecessor,  H.  M.  Butts,  now 
one  of  the  solid  citizens  of  the  Capitol 
City,  is  lording  it  over  a garden  of 
bright  promise. 
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A Trade  Need — and  the 
Master  Painter’s  Oppor- 
tunity 

OPINION  in  the  paint  industry  is 
practically  unanimous  that  the 
National  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign, along  with  that  of  Clean  Up  and 
Paint  Up,  has  succeeded  wonderfully 
in  achieving  the  purpose  of  its  exist- 
ence— to  sell  more  paint  and  varnish. 
One  cannot  but  admire  the  fixity  of 
purpose  which  has  guided  the  allied 
manufacturers  for  the  past  four  years, 
in  the  face  of  strong  temptation  to  dis- 
sipate their  funds  and  energies  on  side 
issues  and  subordinate  publicity. 

This  oneness  of  purpose  has  kept  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign  from  advo- 
cating any  single  channel  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  paint  and  varnish  products, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  master 
painter,  knowing  that  for  the  successful 
application  of  those  products — on  the 
larger  surfaces,  at  least — the  use  of 
skilled  labor  is  necessary,  would  nat- 
urally prefer  to  see  the  public  consist- 
ently informed  of  this  fact,  in  all  na- 
tional paint  publicity. 

The  manufacturers  of  ready  mixed 
paints  are  in  business  primarily  to  make 
and  sell  the  products  of  their  factories. 
Under  existing  conditions,  the  sale  of 
those  products  is  not  necessarily  stim- 
ulated by  insisting  that  every  job  of 
painting  be  done  by  professional  paint- 
ers ; for  there  are  many  small  household 
jobs  that  no  one  would  think  of  calling 
in  skilled  help  to  have  done. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  a 
few  master  painters  that  the  national 
advertising  has  harmed  the  paint  con- 
tracting business  by  creating  a lot  of 
additional  work,  which  in  turn  has 
caused  the  springing  up  of  “mushroom 
painters”  and  “bucket  brigades” — men 
who  ignore  the  essentials  of  overhead 
and  profit  in  seeking  paint  jobs.  While 
this  may  be  true,  we  believe  fair- 
minded  observers  agree  that  the  na- 
tional campaigns  have  been  just  to  the 
skilled  painter  in  their  advertising,  and 
have  recognized  his  claims. 

Even  though  the  master  painter  may 
think  that  the  present  situation  is  not  all 
he  would  like  it  to  be,  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  appreciate  the  undeniable 
results  that  these  advertising  campaigns 
are  accomplishing  in  creating  a vast 
field  for  more  business,  and  to  tie  up 
with  them  closely,  as  a matter  of  pride 
and  good  business  judgment. 

Save  the  Surface  is  increasing  won- 
derfully the  sale  of  paint  and  varnish, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  master  painter  to  dig 
in  for  all  he  is  worth,  and  get  his  full 
share  of  this  newly  created  sales  busi- 
ness. Not  alone  through  the  customary 
channel  of  obtaining  more  painting 
jobs,  but  through  that  other  and  per- 


haps larger  field — the  distribution  of 
paints  and  varnishes  at  retail. 

We  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  statement  made  by  a well  known 
manufacturer  at  the  recent  Buffalo  con- 
ference, that  if  the  manufacturers  ever 
hope  to  reach  their  goal  of  doubling 
the  industry  by  1926,  they  have  got  to 
put  more  people  in  the  retail  paint 
and  varnish  business.  This  gentleman 
thought  that  every  town  of  5,000  or 
more  should  boast  of  a straight  paint 
and  varnish  store,  managed  by  a man 
rvho  knows  the  game,  and  whose  knowl- 
edge will  be  utilized  in  a most  prac- 
ticable and  serviceable  way  throughout 
the  local  community. 

Who  better  answers  to  that  descrip- 
tion— who  knows  the  paint  game  better, 
or  as  well — as  the  master  painter?  The 
answer  is  obvious:  The  master  painter 
is  the  logical  man — the  man  in  the  best 
strategical  and  practical  position  to  fill 
this  need  in  the  painting  industry — a 
need  which  is  sure  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds  under  the  stimulus  provided  by 
the  great  advertising  and  educational 
campaigns  of  the  manufacturers. 

And  just  so  soon  as  this  need  be- 
comes urgent  enough  in  each  commu- 
nity, someone  will  arise  to  fill  the  bill — 
if  not  the  master  painter  himself,  then 
some  other  agency,  or  a stranger  will 
be  drawn  into  the  industry  and  devel- 
oped— which  simply  means  more  and 
keener  competition. 

Some  master  painters  may  object  to 
handling  paint  materials  that  are  to  be 
applied  by  the  purchaser.  But,  as 
President  Cleveland  once  remarked  in 
reference  to  a problem  of  policy,  “This 
is  a condition  we  have  to  face,  not  a 
theory.”  Theoretically  it  may  be  ob- 
jectionable to  the  painter  to  promote 
the  sale  of  his  products  when  his  tech- 
nical skill  is  not  included.  Actually, 
these  sales  will  always  be  made,  and 
the  profits  arising  therefrom  will  be  ob- 
tained by  some  retailer — perhaps  by  a 
newcomer  into  the  industry. 

The  contracting  painter  is  obligated 
to  maintain  a place  of  business  in  a 
business  manner.  When  he  does  not, 
he  misses  an  important  part  of  his  op- 
portunities to  get  business.  Why  not 
transform  this  business  location  into  a 
neat,  attractive  paint  store — or  create 
such  a store,  if  necessary — a store 
where  some  one  will  always  be  on  hand 
not  only  to  sell  painting  materials,  but 
to  give  sound,  practical  advice  on  their 
application  ? 

The  master  painter  will  not  lose  any 
painting  jobs  because  he  maizes  a profit 
from  the  sale  of  materials  that  will  be 
sold  anyway — rather  will  he  increase 
his  contracting  business  through  being 
in  a position  to  check  UP  those  sales,  and 
to  plead  the  cause  of  their  skilled  and 
proper  application,  in  many  instances. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 
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Text  Book  Ready  for 
Distribution  Next  Month 

Having  received  its  final  scrutiny 
from  the  Executive  Board  of  the  In- 
ternational Association,  the  first  edition 
of  the  Text  Book  on  Painting  and  Dec- 
orating, prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  the  association,  is  now  on  the  press, 
and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about 
Sept.  15.  The  Education  Committee, 
with  those  on  whom  they  have  called 
for  assistance,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  completion  of  this  noteworthy 
task — a credit  to  the  International  as- 
sociation as  a whole,  and  a monument 
to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  those 
directly  responsible  for  it. 

What  part  the  Text  Book  should 
play  in  the  movement  to  increase  the 
number  of  journeymen  painters  is  thus 
set  forth  by  General  Secretary  Mc- 
Ghan:  “The  International  association, 
in  compiling  a Text  Book  on  House 
Painting,  does  not  attempt  to  set  up  a 
curriculum,  or  plan  a class  room,  or 
give  hours  for  teaching,  either  one  hun- 
dred or  forty-eight  hundred,  but  it 
does  this:  It  has  compiled  a text  book 
which  can  be  of  use  to  the  individual 
or  by  a class.  The  book  would  be 
ideal  for  the  class  described  at  San 
Francisco  (see  article  on  page  50). 
If  a class,  can  be  set  up  under  any  au- 
spices in  the  public  school  system  or 
by  private  effort,  or  by  a local  asso- 
ciation, the  trade  of  House  Painting 
can  be  taught  from  this  Text  Book.” 


In  the  present  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine are  printed  detailed  reports  of  two 
of  the  master  painters’  conventions  held 
in  midsummer — those  of  the  Ohio  and 
Canadian  associations.  Other  July  con- 
ventions include  the  New  Jersey  associa- 
tion at  Asbury  Park,  July  18-21, 
which  assured  itself  of  an  aggressive 
and  progressive  year  by  the  selection  of 
William  T.  Davis  of  Paterson  to  be 
president,  and  the  re-election  of  W.  F. 
Christiansen  as  secretary ; that  of  the 
Michigan  association  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
July  25-27;  that  of  the  Wisconsin  as- 
sociation at  Eau  Claire,  and  that  of 
the  Western  Tri-State  association  at 
Colorado  Springs,  July  1 9.  The  first 
week  in  August  saw  the  convention  of 
the  Illinois  association,  at  Mattoon. 
We  anticipate  publishing  reports  of 
these  meetings  in  the  September  issue. 


To  Secretary  Bavington  of  the  Ca- 
nadian association  our  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation are  due  for  the  splendid  re- 
port of  the  July  convention  of  his  as- 
sociation that  appears  in  this  number 
of  the  Magazine.  Mr.  Bavington 
thereby  proves  himself  to  be  not  only 
a secretary  of  rare  energy  and  ability, 
but  a scribe  of  no  mean  order. 
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Meeting  of  the  International  Executive  Board 

Gives  Careful  Consideration  to  the  Text  Book  in  Its  Printed  Form,  and  Prepares  Program 
for  Toronto  Convention — Feb.  6-9,  1923,  the  Dates 


npWO  DAYS,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
July  10  and  11,  were  given  over 
to  this  year’s  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, held  in  the  King  Edward 
Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada.  President 
Joel  Kennedy  occupied  the  chair,  and 
a strong  representation  of  the  mem- 
bers answered  roll  call  at  the  opening 
session.  These  were: 

Vice  President  H.  W.  Rubins,  Minne- 
apolis; General  Secretary  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ghan,  Washington;  Edward  C.  Beck, 
Roxhury,  Mass.;  George  D.  Cornell, 
Cleveland,  0.;  John  Dewar,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  To- 
ronto, Can.;  Frank  Hartman,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  August  Hess,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
O.  S.  Jones,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  R.  H. 
Langston,  Chicago,  111.;  William  E. 
Wall,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Frank  M. 
Schulz,  Newark,  N.  J.;  William  Paris, 
Toronto,  Can.;  John  C.  Yonk,  Burling- 
ton, Wis.;  James  Phinnemore,  To- 
ronto, Can.;  Charles  H.  Fowler,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  Fred  C.  Glunz,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Caspar  Glunz  of  Buffalo  and  William 
Downie  of  Cleveland  were  present,  and 
were  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

Reports  of  Delegates 

Reports  of  activities  in  their  sections 
were  made  by  delegates: 

Mr.  Langston  of  Illinois  told  about 
the  troubles  arising  from  the  Landis 
award,  when  the  journeymen’s  union 
refused  to  accept  the  terms  of  arbi- 
tration to  which  they  were  a party, 
calling  for  a reduction  in  the  wage 
from  $1.10  to  95  cents  an  hour,  and  a 
44-hour  week. 

Mr.  Beck  of  Massachusetts — Our  as- 
sociation has  laid  plans  for  death  ben- 
efit insurance,  which  we  hope  to  put 
across.  Membership  about  stationary. 
We  also  expect  to  save  our  members 


considerable  money  on  their  liability 
insurance  through  participation  in  the 
company  we  have  selected.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year  the  wage  scale  has 
been  under  discussion  in  the  Boston 
district — will  probably  he  settled  on  a 
dollar  an  hour  for  a 40-hour  week  for 
painters.  Ninety  cents  last  year. 

Mr.  Wall — In  the  suburban  towns  of 
Boston  the  average  wage  is  75  cents 
an  hour  for  a 44-hour  week.  They 
are  using  the  lead  poisoning  argument 
in  a new  demand  for  a 40-hour  week. 

Mr.  Yonk,  Wisconsin — Milwaukee 
and  Racine  have  had  labor  troubles. 
Wage  scale  runs  from  75  cents  to  a 
dollar.  All  our  members  have  gone 
into  one  company  for  compensation 
insurance,  and  we  have  had  a 20  per 
cent  dividend  for  the  past  four  years. 
Our  State  dues  are  $10  per  year,  and 
we  have  fewer  withdrawals  than  when 
the  dues  were  $2.  We  give  all  our 
members  The  Painters  Magazine,  and 
we  are  going  to  consider  a death  ben- 
efit at  our  coming  convention. 

Mr.  Glunz,  New  York — In  order  to 
be  prepared  to  give  an  intelligent  re- 
port on  the  State,  I sent  out  18  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  local  secretaries  and 
got  only  7 replies.  In  Buffalo  the  paint 
industry  is  practically  carried  along 
on  the  open  shop  basis,  with  a pre- 
vailing wage  of  75  cents  an  hour,  and 
the  union  is  willing  to  make  almost 
any  concession.  The  building  industry 
is  booming  in  Buffalo.  There  is  a 
slight  increase  in  State  membership, 
with  very  good  prospects. 

Mr.  Schulz,  New  Jersey — A dollar 
an  hour  with  a 40-hour  week  prevails. 
In  the  larger  communities  the  trade 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  spec- 
ulative real  estate  men  who  employ 
their  own  hands  and  pay  above  the 
prevailing  scale.  We  have  organized 
a few  new  locals  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State. 

In  Essex  county  we  have  a Building 
Trades  Employers  Association  in 
which  I am  a firm  believer.  Master 
painters  may  enter  as  a local  body  or 
as  individuals.  Instead  of  fighting 
their  individual  battles  the  building 
trades  will  settle  them  collectively. 


Mr.  Hess,  Michigan — We  expect  a 
good  membership  report  at  our  con- 
vention in  two  weeks.  Most  of  the 
painters  are  fairly  busy  and  doing 
well.  In  Detroit  we  are  very  busy, 
working  under  the  American  or  open 
shop  plan,  with  no  trouble.  Wages, 
75  to  80  cents  for  a 44-hour  week. 

Mr.  Jones,  Indiana — Larger  cities 
are  experiencing  pretty  good  business, 
but  in  the  smaller  towns  it  is  a min- 
imum. Mostly  open  shop,  with  wages 
75  cents  to  a dollar  an  hour. 

Mr.  Fowler,  Pennsylvania — In  Phil- 
adelphia we  are  working  on  the  Ameri- 
can plan  since  Jan.  1,  with  painters’ 
wages  reduced  to  80  cents.  No  trouble 
getting  all  the  men  we  want,  union 
and  non-union.  Building  boom  started 
late  this  spring,  making  business  poor 
this  year. 

Mr.  Paris,  Toronto — We  have  not 
been  nearly  as  busy  as  we  should.  We 
are  suffering  from  the  pot-and-brush 
man.  Through  the  manipulations  of 
the  general  contractors,  many  master 
painters  are  doing  work  on  a losing 
basis.  Lots  of  new  work  in  view,  but 
nothing  ready.  No  agreement  with 
the  union,  and  paying  from  65  to  75 
cents  an  hour.  There  is  a great  dearth 
of  good  mechanics. 

Mr.  Hartman,  Louisville — My  home 
town  has  had  the  biggest  boom  it  ever 
had.  We  have  a number  of  million 
and  two  million  dollar  buildings  under 
construction.  We  are  suffering  from 
an  influx  of  contractors  who  do  not 
know  the  first  thing  about  painting. 
Our  bill  to  have  every  mechanic  stand 
an  examination,  paying  $5  for  three 
years’  dues  and  the  master  painter 
$50  a year,  and  also  stand  examination, 
was  defeated  last  year,  but  we  expect 
to  put  it  through  the  State  Legislature 
this  year. 

Mr.  Rubins,  Minnesota — Our  State 
membership  remains  about  stationary. 
Building  in  Minneapolis  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly good  this  year.  We  had  a 
thirteen  weeks’  strike  last  year,  and 
the  result  was  to  introduce  into  the 
painting  trade  of  Minneapolis  about 
200  dealers — we  call  them  the  “bucket 
brigade.”  They  run  around  with  a fliv- 
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Copies  of  the  Text  Book  Will  Be  Ready  Sept.  15 

To  the  Members  of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators: 

'T'ME  PROOFS  have  been  corrected  and  the  Text  Book  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  to  be  delivered  Sept.  15. 

The  bool(  Tv  ill  be  three  hundred  (300)  pages,  bound  in  full  cloth, 
and  profusely  illustrated.  The  price  has  been  set  at  two  dollars  ($2)  for 
a single  copy,  with  a discount  for  lots  of  ten  (10)  or  more. 

A.  H.  McGHAN,  General  Secretary. 

1513  Eleventh  Street,  N.  W .,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ver,  a plank  and  a ladder  strapped  on 
the  side.  They  are  demoralizing  the 
business. 

Mr.  Downie,  Cleveland — The  Cleve- 
land master  painters  have  been  dealt 
a body  blow,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  We  have  seen  an  increase  of 
strikes  and  the  growth  of  the  bucket 
brigade.  This  spring  we  had  a five 
weeks’  strike,  and  our  best  men  left 
us  and  went  into  business  for  them- 
selves, so  that  our  local  organization 
has  disintegrated. 

Text  Bool?  Discussed 

The  Monday  afternoon  session  was 
given  over  to  discussion  of  the  text 
book.  Mr.  Downie,  chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee,  stated  they 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  a consen- 
sus of  opinion  on  some  or  the  sub- 
jects of  larger  importance,  so  as  to 
decide  on  the  policy  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  thought  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  members  should  have 
more  time  to  consider  the  text  book, 
of  which  they  had  received  galley 
proofs  a few  days  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Wall  suggested  that  the  book 
should  be  copyrighted  in  the  name  of 
the  International  association.  This 
suggestion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Dewar  warmly  "praised  the  text 
book,  and  congratulated  the  commit- 
tee on  the  splendid  work  they  had 
done.  He  took  exception  to  some  of 
the  statements  made  in  regard  to 
mixed  paints,  however,  stating  em- 
phatically “that  there  has  never  been 
a mixed  paint  ready  for  use  and  pre- 
pared by  the  manufacturer  that  is  fit 
to  meet  all  the  conditions  under  which 
we  would  apply  paint.”  He  cited 
analyses  that  had  been  made  of  a 
number  of  ready  mixed  paints  which 
showed  that  they  contained  barytes 
and  other  inerts,  water,  petroleum  oils, 
etc. 

Secretary  McGhan  explained  how 
carefully  the  sections  on  mixed  paint 
had  been  prepared,  after  getting  the 
opinion  of  a number  of  experts. 

Mr.  Downie  said  that  white  lead  had 
been  given  first  place  in  the  text 
book,  then  zinc,  then  ready  mixed 
paint.  The  paragraphs  concerning  the 
last  are  merely  positive  statements  of 
what  exist.  Only  one  page  out  of  300 
pages  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  mixed  paints. 

D.  H.  MacKenzie  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn,  (who  had  just  arrived) — We  as 
master  painters  want  every  one  to 
know  that  the  basis  of  paint  is  lead. 
We  are  trying  to  make  mechanics  of 
those  boys,  but  they  will  say,  after 


they  read  those  paragraphs:  “What 

is  the  use  of  bothering  our  heads  about 
formulas  of  lead  and  oil  and  colors 
when  we  can  go  to  the  store  and  buy 
them  all  ready?”  The  Connecticut  as- 
sociation believes  that  this  book 
should  be  placed  where  it  will  be  of 
use,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  every- 
body. 

After  further  discussion  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  should  be  given  until 
July  20  to  make  corrections  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Another  motion  provided  that  the 
International  association  shall  receive 
a minimum  of  $1.50  per  copy  for  the 
text  book. 

On  the  second  day,  Secretary  Mc- 
Ghan presented  the  following  reso- 
lution, at  the  request  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign,  and  after  discussion 
it  was  adopted  by  a divided  vote  of 
10  to  7: 

Calendar  Indorsed 

“We,  as  active  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master 
HouSe  Painters  and  Decorators, 
through  our  Executive  Board,  most 
heartily  indorse  and  pledge  our  sup- 
port and  cooperation  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  1923  Save  the  Surface 
calendar,  ‘Long  Life  to  America’s 
Shrines.’ 

“We  firmly  believe  that  a wide  dis- 
tribution of  this  calendar  throughout 
the  United  States,  carrying  into  each 
home  the  story  of  how  our  national 
shrines  have  been  preserved  for  this 
and  future  generations  through  the 
use  of  paint  and  varnish,  will  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  the  paint  and  var- 
nish industry  as  a whole,  and  be  equal- 
ly effective  as  a sales  and  educational 
effort.” 

Unfavorable  Advertising  Con - 
demned 

Secretary  McGhan  read  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  the  address  he  had 
made  before  the  meeting  of  advertis- 
ing managers  in  Buffalo  the  last  week 
in  June,  deprecating  certain  instances 
of  advertising  on  the  part  of  paint 
manufacturers  which  tended  to  ignore 
the  vital  position  that  the  mechanic 
holds  in  the  application  of  painting 
materials.  He  then  introduced  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopt- 
ed unanimously,  and  the  General  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  send  copies 
of  the  resolution  to  the  Advertising 
Campaigns  and  the  list  of  associate 
members : 

“The  Executive  Board  of  the  Inter- 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


national  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  session  at  To- 
ronto, Canada,  July  10  and  11,  1922, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

“Whereas,  in  view  of  the  large  ad- 
vertising campaigns  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  painting  interests,  of 
which  we  very  earnestly  desire  to  be 
a part;  and 

Whereas,  the  public  announcements 
cannot  fail  to  influence  the  public 
opinion  of  paint  and  painting;  that 
our  opinion  is  hereby  expressed  in  the 
following  request: 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  our  belief  that 
frequently  the  illustrations  appearing 
in  advertising  matter  often  reflect  un- 
favorably upon  the  skill  necessary  in 
the  proper  application  of  paint;  and 
it  is  further  our  belief  that  such  is 
often  done  without  forethought  by  the 
advertiser;  that  in  preparing  such 
illustrations  and  advertising  matter 
they  be  mindful  of  the  necessity  of 
employing  skill  in  the  application  of 
paints,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution 
adopted  in  1918  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Varnish  Manufacturers  and 
the  Paint  Manufacturers  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

“We  desire  to  favorably  indorse  such 
illustrations  as  have  appeared  in  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  they  be- 
ing entirely  impartial,  and  set  forth 
tor  public  consideration  the  necessity 
of  more  frequent  or  more  complete  use 
of  paint.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wall  the  dates  of 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  Feb.  6 to  9,  were 
selected  for  the  next  annual  conven- 
tion at  Toronto. 

The  Convention  Program 

In  addition  to  the  usual  routine 
numbers,  the  following  special  num- 
bers were  adopted  for  cne  Toronto 
Convention : 

“The  Future  Master  Painter” — As- 
signed to  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation. 

Answers  to  Knotty  Problems  in 
Paint  Chemistry” — Harry  A. 
Gardner. 

The  Story  of  Decoration” — Osborn 
E.  Daltry. 

“Needed  Corrections  in  Wallpaper” 

— Frank  M.  Schulz,  of  New 
‘Seasonal  Character  of  the  Painting 
Jersey. 

Trade,  Its  Effect  on  Manufac- 
turer, Master  Painter,  Jour- 
neyman and  Apprentice” — Vice 
President  H.  W.  Rubins  of 
Minneapolis. 

“Our  International  Relationship” — 
Assigned  to  the  Toronto  Associ- 
ation. 

Vocational  Training — One  afternoon 
session,  to  be  held  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  the  Central  Technical 
School,  Toronto. 

“Advertising  of  Paints  and  Painting” 

— Assigned  to  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign., 

Mr.  Paris  announced  that  these 
rates  would  prevail  at  the  headquar- 
ter’s hotel,  the  King  Edward,  Euro- 
pean plan: 

( Continued  on  page  50) 
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Profits  in  the  Paintin 


( Paper  read  at  the  thirty-first  annual 
convention  of  the  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  Association  of  Ohio,  Cedar 
Point , July  19-21.) 

7HEN  your  President  requested  me 
to  prepare  a paper  on  “Profits  in 
the  Painting  Business,”  he  selected  a 
subject  which,  to  my  mind,  has  been  a 
problem  ever  since  our  organization 
has  been  in  existence.  Our  progress 
in  this  branch  has  been  slow.  We  find 
it  more  difficult  to  conduct  the  paint- 
ing business  than  ever  before. 

During  the  war,  when  the  automo- 
bile, munition  and  other  industries 
supplying  the  warring  nations  were 
bidding  against  one  another  for  labor, 
regardless  of  cost,  inducements  to 
journeymen  painters  caused  great 
numbers  to  leave  the  trade.  Then,  too, 
some  of  the  working  rules  of  the  paint- 
ers’ union  prevented  the  increase  of 
membership  in  that  organization,  and 
very  few  men  or  even  boys  cared  to 
take  up  the  painting  trade  because  of 
the  greater  financial  returns  that  were 
offered  elsewhere,  with  less  hazard  and 
effort. 

In  1920  and  1921,  when  we  were  con- 
fronted by  one  of  the  greatest  armies 
of  unemployed  ever  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  (due  to  the  sud- 
den closing  down  of  the  automobile 
and  war  munition  plants),  unfortu- 
nately and  unwisely  two  of  the  longest 
and  most  expensive  strikes  to  both  the 
contractor  and  the  journeyman  painter 
were  forced  upon  us,  at  a time  when 
formerly  high  priced  union  and  non- 
union mechanics  were  starving  for  the 
want  of  work.  Many  who  were  in  need 
of  work  took  advantage  of  the  strike 
situation,  posed  as  painters,  and  were 
put  to  work  on  the  open  shop  plan. 

Many  unscrupulous  business  firms 
and  private  individuals,  whose  inter- 
ests the  contractors  were  protecting  at 
a great  expense  of  time  and  money, 
thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  to 
save  the  contractor’s  profit  by  employ- 
ing striking  painters  direct;  while 
many  journeymen  painters  were  en- 
couraged to  accept  contracts  for  work 
which  they  had  been  doing  while  in 
the  employ  of  their  former  bosses. 

Many  took  advantage  of  the  unsus- 
pecting journeyman,  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  not  know  how  to  figure 
costs.  At  the  same  time  a number  of 
these  people  were  condemning  union 
labor,  and  demanding  that  the  con- 
tractors use  their  efforts  to  defeat 
union  labor.  Many  new  one-man  shops 
were  created  during  these  strikes.  In 
many  cases  the  price  obtained  would 
hardly  pay  the  wage  scale  to  the 
painter. 

This  spring,  with  the  sudden  rush  of 
new  building  operations,  in  addition  to 
a big  spring  business  left  over  from 
last  year,  we  were  confronted  by  a fur- 
ther shortage  of  efficient  labor.  Bosses 
and  unions  were  compelled  to  try  to 
increase  the  ranks  of  journeyman 
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painters.  These  efforts  have  not  met 
with  great  success  up  to  the  present 
time,  as  some  of  the  few  efficient  men 
in  our  craft  feel  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  effici- 
ency of  others.  The  result  is  less  pro- 
duction at  greater  cost. 

‘Wo  Such  Animal' 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
“Profits  in  > the  Painting  Business.” 
Fellow  contractors,  using  a slang  ex- 
pression, “There  ain’t  no  such  animal,” 
unless  we  make  up  our  minds  to  figure 
costs  as  soon  as  we  complete  each  job, 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  first  of 
each  year. 

Making  a living  out  of  the  painting 
business  is  not  making  a profit.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  painting  craft 
should  not  enjoy  the  same  privilege 
and  profit  as  any  other  business.  The 
public  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  for 
work,  if  given  an  honest  job.  The 
trouble  in  our  line  is  that  the  con- 
tractor is  so  anxious  to  bid  low  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  complete  his  job  ac- 
cording to  his  contract  without  a loss. 

Then,  again,  the  lack  of  salesman- 
ship is  one  of  our  weak  points.  Simply 
because  a prospective  customer  asks 
for  an  estimate  does  not  signify  that 
he  is  not  willing  to  pay  a reasonable 
price  for  good  work.  If  you  possess 
salesmanship  you  will  be  able  to  con- 
vince a prospective  customer  that  he 
would  get  better  results  on  a “time  and 
material”  basis  than  if  he  were  to  let 
the  work  out  on  contract  to  the  lowest 
bidder. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  one  can 
figure  on  the  same  basis  as  in  former 
years,  the  amount  of  space  and  the 
number  of  openings  a man  can  cover. 
We  must  figure  on  what  he  will  aver- 
age at  the  present  time,  without  hav- 
ing the  boss  on  the  job  in  overalls  set- 
ting the  pace.  This  cannot  be  done 
when  trying  to  run  a number  of  men. 
The  only  manner  in  which  this  can  be 
accomplished  is  by  testing  out  a num- 
ber of  jobs;  or,  better  still,  figure  each 
job  on  completion.  If  the  job  averages 
less  than  $1.75  per  hour,  flat  rate,  the 
contractor  is  paying  his  client  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  his  painting. 

In  basing  our  labor  and  equipment 
charge  of  $1.35  per  hour  on  the  87% 
cent  scale  of  wage,  we  include  labor, 
rent,  telephone,  advertising,  loss  of  bad 
accounts,  non-productive  labor,  and 
public  liability  and  State  compensation 
insurance.  We  should  add  20%  to  the 
original  cost  of  material,  this  charge 
for  handling  freight,  unpacking,  leak- 
age, waste,  etc.  To  this  add  a per 
cent  of  profit,  thus  obtaining  the  sell- 
ing price. 

The  True  Overhead 

In  order  to  figure  the  profit  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  your  true  over- 
head expense.  I regret  that  unfor- 
tunately a great  many  painting  con- 
tractors conduct  their  business  by 
guesswork;  have  no  bookkeeping 
system  or  records  of  any  kind.  They 
have  the  false  impression  that  they 
have  no  overhead  to  consider.  This 
might  be  true  if  the  shop ' is  in  the 
painter’s  basement;  if  he  uses  his 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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neighbor’s  telephone;  his  wife  cleans 
his  paint  buckets,  and  his  two  sons 
help  do  the  painting.  But  when  one 
employs  labor,  and  attempts  to  con- 
duct a business  of  any  size,  the  over- 
head is  there,  and  in  order  to  reduce 
the  percentage  he  must  increase  his 
volume  of  business. 

Any  contractor  who  keeps  a regular 
set  of  books  will  find  that  his  over- 
head will  average  from  20  to  40  per 
cent.  To  my  mind,  a fair  charge  for 
overhead  would  be  ah  average  of  25 
per  cent.  I am  using  25  per  cent,  as 
a basis  for  the  examples  herewith 
attached,  and  am  showing  three  meth- 
ods of  arriving  at  results,  demon- 
strating just  what  your  work  must 
average  per  hour  to  make  only  a fair 
profit.  Personally,  I keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  costs  and  shall  present  a 
number  of  concrete  examples  as  an 
illustration. 

These  examples  illustrate  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  wage  scale  of 
87%  cents  an  hour,  and  the  material 
on  the  price  basis  of  the  spring  of  1922, 
the  contractor  will  he  perfectly  safe  in 
charging  a flat  rate  of  $2  per  hour, 
which  includes  labor,  material,  over- 
head and  profit,  on  jobs  that  amount 
to  $100  or  more,  unless  he  is  using 
large  quantities  of  high  grade  enamels 
or  varnishes  on  wall  and  ceiling  sur- 
faces, in  which  case  the  average 
charge  should  be  greater. 

On  jobs  amounting  to  less  than  $100 
he  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  charging 
$2.25  per  hour,  and  will  not  over- 
charge the  customer.  In  other  words, 
if  he  has  a painting  contract  for  a 
$600  job,  it  should  not  consume  more 
than  300  hours  in  labor.  On  a job  for 
$90.  the  time  should  not  exceed  40 
hours. 

Am  also  attaching  list,  showing  cost 
of  material  per  hour  on  each  of  the 
eight  jobs  illustrated;  then  showing 
the  average  charge  on  these  eight  jobs. 
To  this  we  add  the  average  charge  for 
labor,  as  a basis;  to  which  we  add  25 
per  cent  overhead  and  then  10  per  cent 
profit.  By  this  we  show  that  the  av- 
erage charge  per  hour  at  a flat  rate, 
covering  labor  and  material,  should  be 
very  close  to  $2. 

We  should  endeavor  by  honest  and 
businesslike  methods  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  so  that  some  day 
we  shall  be  considered  business  men, 
and  not  merely  painters.  With  this 
thought  in  view  I devote  a portion 
of  my  time  to  the  best  interests  of  my 
country,  State  and  city,  and  am  active 
in  civic  work. 

In  closing,  I may  say  that  I hope 
I have  opened  the  way  for  constructive 
criticism,  and  that  the  painting  trade 
journals  will  devote  more  space  to  the 
subject  of  costs  rather  than  social 
events. 

Cost  Examples  on  Actual  Jobs 

A,  Cost,  Plus.  Basis. — Cost  labor, 
197  hours  at  87%  cents,  $172.38;  cost 
material,  $113.89;  plus  25%,  $71.57; 
total,  $357.84.  Plus  10%,  $35.78.  To- 
tal, $393.62. 

Selling  Price  Basis.  — Labor,  197 
hours  at  $1.35,  $265.95;  material,  plus 
10%,  $125.28,  total,  $319.23.  Flat  Rate 
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of  $2  per  hour — 197  hours  at  $2  equals 
5394. 

B,  Cost,  Plus,  Basis. — Cost  labor,  80 

hours  at  87%  cents,  $70;  cost  mate- 
rial, ?62.89;  plus  25%,  533.22;  total, 
5166.11.  Plus  10%,  516.61.  Total, 

5182.72. 

Selling  Price  Basis.  — Labor,  80 
hours  at  51.35,  5108;  material,  plus 
10%,  569.18;  total,  5177.18. 

Flat  Rate  of  52  per  hour — 80  hours 
at  52  equals  5160. 

C,  Cost,  Plus,  Basis. — Cost,  labor, 
1,753  hours  at  87%  cents,  51.533.87; 
cost  material,  51,052.59;  plus  25%, 
5646.61;  total,  53,233.07.  Plus  10%, 
5323.31.  Total,  53,556.38. 

Selling  Price  Basis. — Labor,  1,753 
hours  at  51-35  per  hour,  52,366.55; 
material,  plus  10%,  51,157.85;  total, 
53,524.40. 

Flat  Rate  of  52  per  hour — 1,753 
hours  at  52  equals  $3,506. 

D,  Cost,  Plus,  Basis.— Cost  labor,  125 

hours  at  87%  cents,  5109.38;  cost  ma- 
terial, 550.91;  plus  25%,  540.07;  total, 
5200.36.  Plus  10%,  $20.04.  Total, 

$220.40. 

Selling  Price  Basis. — Labor,  125 
hours  at  $1.35,  $168.75;  material,  plus 
10%,  $55,  total,  $223.75. 

Flat  Rate  of  $2  per  hour,  125  hours 
at  $2,  equals  $250. 

E,  Cost,  Plus,  Basis. — Cost  labor,  88 
hours  at  87%  cents,  $77;  cost  material, 
$56.42,  total,  $133.42;  plus  25%,  $33.35; 
$166.77;  plus  10%,  $16.68,  total,  $183.45. 

Selling  Price  Basis. — Labor,  88  hours 
at  $1.35  per  hour,  $118.80;  material, 
plus  10%,  $62.06;  total,  $180.86. 

Flat  Rate  of  $2  per  hour — 88  hours 
at  $2  equals  $176. 

F,  Cost,  Plus,  Basis. — Cost  labor,  67 
hours  at  87%  cents,  $58.63;  material 
at  cost,  $44.99;  plus  25%  overhead, 
$25.90;  total,  $139.52.  Plus  10% 
$12.95.  Total,  $142.47. 

Selling  Price  Basis.  — Labor,  67 
hours  at  $1.35  per  hour,  $90.45;  ma- 
terial, plus  10%,  $49.48;  total,  $139.93. 

Flat  Rate  of  $2  per  hour — 67  hours 
at  $2  equals  $134. 

G,  Cost,  Plus,  Basis. — Cost  labor,  226 

hours  at  87%  cents,  $197.75;  cost  ma- 
terial, $100.32;  plus  25%,  $74.51;  total, 
$372.58.  Plus  10%,  $37.26.  Total, 

$409.84. 

Selling  Price  Basis. — Labor,  170% 
hours  at  $1.35,  $230.18;  material,  plus 
10%,  $110.35;  total,  $340.53. 

Flat  Rate  of  $2  per  hour — 170% 
hours  at  $2  equals  $341. 

H,  Cost,  Plus,  Basis. — Cost  labor, 
301%  hours  at  87%  cents,  $263.81; 
cost  material,  $112.62;  plus  25%, 
$94.11;  total,  $470.54.  Plus  10%, 
$47.05.  Total,  $511.99. 

Selling  Price  Basis.— Labor,  301% 
hours  at  $1.35,  $407.03;  material, 

plus  10%,  $123.08;  total,  $530.11. 

Flat  Rate  of  $2  per  hour — 301% 
hours  at  $2,  equals  $603. 

Cost  of  material  per  hour  on  above 
jobs  was  as  follows:  A,  .578;  B,  .786; 

C,  .600;  D,  .407;  E,  .641;  F,  .671; 
G,  .443;  H,  .373.  Average,  56  cents 
per  hour. 

Average  cost  per  hour  for  material, 
56  cents.  Average  cost  per  hour  for 
labor,  88  cents.  Total,  $1.44.  Plus 
25%,  36  cents;  total,  51-80.  Plus 
10%,  18  cents.  Total,  $1.98. 


<<T  CAN’T  afford  to  advertise,”  the 

1 writer  has  often  heard  a wall- 
paper dealer  and  decorator  remark.  “I 
don’t  do  business  enough.  Why,  I 
work  myself.  Besides,  wallpaper  is 
different  from  most  things  that  are 
advertised.  What  can  you  talk  about, 
anyway?” 

With  particular  reference  to  the 
“small  fellow,”  it  can  be  set  down 
here  that  the  “reader”  type  of  adver- 
tisement is  one  of  the  most  inexpen- 
sive, yet  effective  forms,  he  can  use. 
The  “reader”  is  an  advertisement 
which  is  set  up  just  like  ordinary 
reading  matter.  Usually  it  will  be 
placed  next  to  news  or  other  editorial 
material. 

It  is  inexpensive  for  the  reason 
that,  in  a small  space,  a good  round 
message,  full  of  punch,  can  be  put 
over.  The  selling  worth  of  an  adver- 
tisement, let  it  here  be  said,  is  not 
measured  first  of  all  by  its  size — it 
is  measured  by  what  is  said  in  it. 

The  writer  has  seen  wallpaper  deal- 
er advertisements  two  or  three  col- 
umns wide  and  six  inches  deep 
which  contained  less  of  genuine  ap- 
peal than  “reader”  advertisements 
which  are  used  by  a Colorado  wall- 
paper dealer  and  decorator,  L.  G.  Rose. 
Here  is  one  of  Rose’s  little  ads,  headed 

Quality  Wallpaper 

We  are  proud  to  advertise, 

Its  merits  you  will  recognize; 

We  are  a growing  enterprise; 

With  your  purse  we  sympathize, 

L.  C.  ROSE,  Phone  Bo.  \006-W. 

Sounds  like  a good  live  wallpaper 
man,  doesn’t  it?  He  gets  the  “quality” 
suggestion  into  it,  and  yet  there  is 
that  significant  little  point,  so  mighty 
important  to  many  in  these  times, 
“With  your  purse  we  sympathize.” 

Here  is  another  one  of  Rose’s  reader 
advertisements.  The  jingle  helped  put 
the  first  advertisement  over.  This 
uses  conversation.  Isn’t  conversation 
often  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
books  and  stories  you  read?  Isn’t 
conversation  of  two  persons  often  a 
very  interesting  thing  to  listen  to? 
This  advertisement  is  headed: 

Solves  the  Money  Problem 

Mrs.  A. — Why  are  you  so  tickled? 

Mrs.  B. — We  had  Rose  decorate 
our  home  with  Quality  Wallpaper, 
and  he  did  it  so  reasonable.  1 can  now 
make  that  visit  to  California. 

Mrs.  A. — Where  can  / reach  this 
decorator? 

Mrs.  B. — Phone  Boulder  1006 -W. 

L.  G.  Rose  happens  to  live  in  a 
small  city,  having  a couple  of  local 
dailies  with  reasonable  advertising 
rates.  In  places  having  only  a weekly 
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paper,  that  is  the  logical  medium  of 
the  wallpaper  dealer  and  decorator.  In 
large  cities,  where  advertising  rates 
of  the  dailies  make  their  use  imprac- 
tical, there  are  the  suburban  weeklies. 

Denver,  a typical  city,  for  example, 
has  the  Wset  Side  Hustler,  on  the 
West  Side;  one  or  two  local  papers  in 
South  Denver,  and  so  on.  These  are 
practical,  inexpensive  mediums. 

Using  Want  Ads 

Even  in  large  cities,  however,  the 
small  fellow  can  use  the  papers  of 
large  circulation  by  having  recourse 
to  the  want  ad  sections.  As  with  the 
reader  form  of  advertisement,  a great 
deal  can  be  done  with  the  want  ad 
in  little  space,  always  provided  it  is 
used  with  cleverness. 

For  the  reader  advertisement,  the 
jingle  is  effective,  if  it  is  well  done, 
and  does  not  descend  to  doggerel.  The 
rhymes  of  the  Campbell  Kids,  in 
Campbell  Soup  advertisements,  are 
good  models  of  jingles.  One  hesitates 
to  recommend  the  use  of  jingles  too 
earnestly,  for  only  one  person  in  many 
can  write  a genuinely  good  one — and 
almost  anybody  is  equal  to  poor  dog- 
gerel, which  doesn’t  fill  the  bill. 

The  conversational  type  of  reader, 
such  as  the  one  quoted  above,  is  han- 
dled rather  easily. 

A potent  reader  can  be  constructed 
by  getting  the  permission  of  some 
well-known  customer  to  quote  him  or 
her.  Like  this: 

“ You  did  ct,  splendid  job  of  dec- 
orating on  my  new  Fifth  Street  house," 
said  Mr.  John  J.  Johnson.  I will 
do  the  same  kind  of  Work  for  you.  H. 
W.  Brown,  Phone  Star  44. 

A reader  such  as  the  foregoing  will 
turn  the  trick,  once  it  is  in  print.  The 
difficulty  comes  in  getting  the  cus- 
tomer to  consent  to  the  use  of  his  or 
her  name. 

It  is  true  the  reader  is  a rather 
humble  form  of  advertising,  but  what 
matters  that,  so  long  as  it  serves  its 
purpose,  which  is  to  get  business? 
Its  cost  is  so  low  that  any  decorator 
can  use  it.  It  contains  such  possi- 
bilities of  selling  appeal  that,  well 
done,  it  will  make  an  impression  on 
readers  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
size. 


Edwin  Stout  a Spruance  Man 

In  the  story  in  last  month’s  issue  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  The  Gilbert  Spru- 
ance Co.  of  Philadelphia,  an  erroneous 
statement  was  made  to  the  effect  that 
W.  B.  Dunlap,  latest  acquisition  to  that 
company’s  sales  force,  would  cover  the 
entire  State  of  New  Jersey. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Spruance  in- 
terests in  Southern  New  Jersey  will 
continue  to  be  looked  after  by  Edwin 
Stout,  with  headquarters  at  Trenton, 
while  Bill  Dunlap  will  cover  Northern 
New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Stout  has  been  with  Spruance  for 
the  past  four  years. 
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Paint  and  Wallpaper  Advertising 

IV.— PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Conducted  by  ELMER  BEYNON 


A PICTORIAL  illustration  in  an  ad 
vertisement,  circular,  booklet  or 
painted  sign  arouses  interest  and  at- 
tracts attention.  A display  window 
show  card,  however,  need  not  be  il- 
lustrated, as  it  is  used  more  as  a 
spokesman  of  the  quality  or  price  of 
the  displayed  paint  or  wallpaper 
which  the  window  exhibits. 

An  illustrated  advertisement  at- 
tracts readers  to  what  you  have  to 
say  which  may  interest  them.  Some- 
times your  printer  can  loan  you  a cut 
which  will  be  appropriate  for  your 
advertisement,  and  most  print  shops 
nowadays  have  illustrations  for  text 
matter  which  dwells  on  Price,  Quality, 
Durability,  Style. 

An  appropriate  illustration  to  the 
product  you  are  advertising  is  far 
preferable  to  a general  illustration 
like  that  of  a farmer  chopping  wood, 
with  the  wording:  “Would  you  be- 

lieve, Mr.  Farmer,  we  have  chopped 
prices?”  Confine  your  illustrations  to 
those  which  illustrate  something  per- 
tinent regarding  your  paints  and  wall- 
papers. 

A paint  shop  or  wallpaper  store  de- 
livery automobile  may  be  decorated 
with  some  design  which  is  pleasing 
and  attractive  to  the  eye  and  appro- 
priate to  such  an  establishment.  The 
outside  wall  or  front  of  your  store 
may  be  decorated,  or  bear  a number 
of  suitable  advertising  signs.  Some 
painters  and  decorators  affix  their 
trade  mark  to  jobs  they  complete, 
which  may  include  their  craft  affili- 
ation, thus:  “Painted  by  Smith — 

| Member  Master  Painters  Association.” 

“At 

Your 
Service, 

Folks!” 


All  you  folks  who  ought 
to  have  Painting  done,  just 
phone  Master  Painter  Smith: 
“Send  that  man  of  yours 
down  here  to  give  me  your 
best  price  on  my  job.” 

Some  of  the  houses  in  this 
town  sure  do  look  as  if  they 
needed  Painting  badly — and 
Paint  is  the  Art  Preservative, 
you  know! 


Exhibit  No.  1 


Exhibit  No.  3 


Such  inscription  may  be  on  a stencil 
having  a special  or  fancy  border. 

Illustrations  Suggested 
In  Exhibit  No.  1 the  journeyman  in 
overalls  is  made  to  exclaim,  "At  your 
service,  folks!”  and  then  requests  the 
reader  to  phone  the  master  painter  to 
send  him  to  do  that  painting  which 
his  property  needs. 

Note  that  the  illustration  and  talk 
in  this  ad  harmonize.  By  changing 
the  wording  the  workman  may  be  em- 
ployed as  the  medium  of  a variety  of 
appeals  to  the  painting  public. 

Exbibit  No.  2 shows  the  painter 
pointing  proudly  to  a dome  he  has 
just  finished.  Ordinarily,  the  work- 
men report  to  the  boss  when  a job  is 
finished;  and  after  seeing  that  the 
bill  is  collected,  the  completed  job  is 
soon  forgotten  by  the  latter.  Yet  first- 
class  work — especially  that  done  on 
some  noteworthy  building — is  good 
paint  shop  news  to  bring  to  public  at- 
tention in  the  home  newspaper  or  in 
other  ways.  It  gives  individuality 
and  prestige  to  the  master  painter,  and 
paves  the  way  for  him  to  obtain  other 
desirable  and  profitable  contracts. 

Exhibit  No.  3 is  a specially  designed 
advertising  illustration  picturing  the 
automobile  delivery  in  connection  with 
the  prominently  displayed  wording, 
"Autumn  Grand  Opening  of  Latest 
Style  Wallpapers — Free  Delivery.” 

The  grand  opening  may  include  a 
special  store  display  of  wallpapers 
in  connection  with  a lecture  on  “Ar- 
tistic Decorative  Wallpaper”  with 
various  new  styles  on  display. 

Perhaps  the  pointers  here  given 
may  be  used  in  other  ways.  A store- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a 


keeper  may  approach  you,  requesting: 
“I  want  something  pleasing  and  at- 
tractive painted  on  the  outside  wall 
of  my  grocery.”  If  you  have  nothing 
better  in  mind,  perhaps  Exhibit  No.  3 
will  make  a serviceable  design,  by 
varying  its  makeup  to  accommodate 
the  grocer’s  requirements. 

Exhibit  No.  2 may  suggest  a paint- 
ed sign  for.  yourself  by  changing  the 
wording  and  varying  the  illustration. 

Similar  illustrations  may  be  adapt- 
ed to  newspaper  and  circular  adver- 
tising. 


“That’s  the 
Quality  of  Paint- 
ing Smith  the 
Painter  does — 

and  he  Absolute- 
ly Guarantees  a 
Satisfactory 
Job!” 


Exhibit  No.  2 
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The  History  of  Wallpaper 

First  European  Wallpapers  Imported  from  China  and  Japan — Wallpaper  Manufacturers 

in  France  Recognized  by  Royal  Decree 

M.  G.  DEBONNET 

Part  T wo 


“ EL  DORADO" — One  of  the  Most  Noted  Wallpapers  b\j  Zuher 


RINTING  of  various  textiles  with 
dyes  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
ancient  arts.  Pliny  (75  B.  C.)  de- 
scribes a dyeing  process  employed  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  which  the 
pattern  was  formed  by  printing  from 
blocks. 

The  use  of  printed  cloth  is  of  great 
antiquity  among  the  Hindus  and  Chi- 
nese. It  was  certainly  practised  in 
Western  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  earlier.  Paper  made 
of  fibers  of  bark,  hemp,  etc.,  was  in- 
vented in  China  about  100  A.  D.  by 
Tsai  Loon,  for  writing  purposes.  The 
first  paper  book  is  reported  to  have 
been  brought  to  Japan  from  Korea, 
then  belonging  to  China,  in  285  A.  D. 

From  China  paper  making  passed  to 
Arabia,  reaching  Egypt  in  the  ninth 
century.  During  the  Middle  Ages  pa- 
per was  made  successively  in  Northern 
Africa,  Spain  and  Italy.  The  earliest 
wallpapers  were  imported  from  China, 
and  had  Indian  and  Chinese  patterns. 
Chinese  wallpapers  (also  called  pagoda 
paper)  were  imported  into  the  Nether- 
lands and  Spain  as  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century. 


Wallpapers  Imported  from  China 
Curious  French  advertisements  of 
the  eighteenth  century  show  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  Chinese  wallpapers. 

“For  sale — Chinese  paper  hangings, 
with  small  figures  representing  the 
Arts  and  Trades.  There  are  13  sheets 
to  cover  a space  of  37  linear  feet,  and 
8 feet  10  inches  high,  with  gold  and 
pearl  beaded  strips.” 

In  Brittany  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, cloth  stretched  frames  upon 
which  paper  was  pasted  were  used  to 
cover  the  chimney  openings  in  sum- 
mer, as  attested  by  advertisements  of 
the  time. 

A notable  thing  is  that  about  1780 
those  hangings  began  to  be  sold  in 
rolls  instead  of  sheets. 

The  vogue  of  Chinese  papers  induced 
the  East  India  Company  to  import  di- 
rectly in  1745,  and  from  that  time  wall- 
papers of  Chinese  origin  were  plenti- 
ful. 

Japanese  Wallpapers 
The  people  of  the  East,  living  in 
warm  countries,  could  do  without 
walls,  and  gained  privacy  by  means  of 
screens,  thus  separating  their  dwell- 
ings into  small  rooms.  The  Japanese 
made  all  their  walls  sliding. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


In  Western  countries  more  perma- 
nent walls  were  required,  and  the  op- 
pressiveness of  the  latter  led  to  the  use 
of  covering  with  different  materials. 

One  writer,  referring  to  Japan,  says: 
“I  have  noticed  the  common  class  pa- 
pers, and  they  are  quite  as  poor  as  the 
cheap  qualities  at  home.  They  are 
better  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  they 
are  never  brightly  colored.  Usually  the 
figure  is  white  and  shining,  on  a 
slightly  tinted  ground. 

“The  designs  are  entirely  different 
from  ours.  The  papers,  instead  of  be- 
ing in  rolls,  are  made  in  oblong  sheets. 
A number  of  papers  will  be  found  in 
a room,  one  kind  on  the  ceiling  and 
another  on  the  upper  walls,  and  still 
another  on  side  walls,  not  to  mention 
other  kinds  on  sliding  screens.  The 
papers  were  supposed  to  represent  for- 
eign styles,  and  were  horrible.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  samples 
of  Japanese  paper,  brought  to  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Dutch 
missionaries,  decided  the  dominotiers 
to  imitate  this  type  of  hanging. 

Others  claim  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  paper  being  used  as  a vehicle 
for  color,  the  Chinese  alone  were  the 
real  pioneers. 

One  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  pa- 
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*By  Hand  VoWer  or  Machine? 


THE  OLD  WAT 


The  saving  in  time  re- 
quired for  breaking  up 
keg  lead  with  a Mechani- 
cal Mixer  over  hand 
power  represents  a big 
Economy  in  your  Paint- 
ing Costs. 

Cut  down  your  mixing 
costs  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  lost  in 
getting  started  each  day 
by  using 


Clamp  the  mixer  on  each  keg  in  turn  and 
break  up  contents.  Agitate  for  2 or  3 
minutes  per  keg.  Result  is  a perfect 
breaking  up  and  an  even  distribution  of 
both  Lead  and  “Dura  Alba”  pigment 
Darticles. 


SIPE’S 


A time  saver  in  the 
Shop  or  on  the  Job. 
Breaks  up  White 
Lead  in  the  keg 
quickly  and  thor- 
oughly agitates  to 
the  proper  consist- 
ency. It  will  help  you 
to  land  many  a con- 
tract through  the  ad- 
vantage of  closer 
costs. 


Sipe’s  Dura- Alba 
Lead  Breaker 

Patent  applied  for 

Adjustable  to  Any  100-lb.  Lead  Keg 


Lead  Breaker 


SIPE’S 

Dura-Alba 

WHITE  (Semi-Paste) 

contains  the  necessary 
percentage  of  Zinc 
admitted  by  most 
Master  Painters  to  be 
needed  to  properly  re- 
inforce White  Lead. 
It  is  blended  perfect- 
ly with  White  Lead 
by  a few  minutes 
stirring  with  the 
Mechanical  Agitator. 


James  B.  Sipe  & Company 


BRIDGEVILLE,  PA. 


Branch  Offices: 

Baltimore — Builders  Exchange 
Boston — 11  Wharf  Street 
Chicago — 125  W.  46th  Place 
Cincinnati — 44  Vine  Street 
Los  Angeles — Metropolitan  Bldg. 
Minneapolis — 10  Old  Colony  Bldg. 
New  York — 405  Lexington  Avenue 
Philadelphia — 1345  Arch  Street 
Pittsburgh — Bessemer  Bldg. 

San  Francisco — 77  O’Farrell  Street 
St.  Louis — 203  Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 


I JAMES  B.  SIPE  & CO.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

1 


Name . 


I Street 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  particulars. 
| P-72. 


Business.  . . 

Town State. 


Sipe’s  “Dura  Alba”  Lead  Breaker  is  de- 
signed for  and  distributed  without  charge  to 
MASTER  PAINTERS  who  are  users  of 
Sipe’s  “Dura  Alba”  Exterior  White  Paste  and 
Sipe’s  Reinforcing  Oils. 


Please  send  me  information  on  trial  order  for  Sipe’s  Dura  Alba  White  Paste  with  which 
Sipe’s  “Dura  Alba”  Lead  Breaker  will  be  furnished  without  charge. 


Attach  business  card  or  letterhead. 
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“ Pagode ” Paper  (French),  Showing  the  Influence  of  Chinese  Wallpaper 


per  being  used  on  walls  in  Europe  is 
found  in  the  accounts  of  Louis  XI.  in 
1481:  “To  the  painter  the  sum  of 

$125  for  painting  in  azure  color  53 
rolls  of  paper.” 

In  1568  Schinkel,  a Dutch  printer  of 
Delft,  printed  roses  and  stripes  on 
sheets  of  paper. 

In  April,  1597,  Henry  IV.  of  France 
by  decree  established  the  wording  and 
rules,  and  announced  the  names  of 
the  manufacturers  and  others  who 
could  legally  make  papers  and  orna- 
ment them. 

In  1608  the  wallpaper  manufacturers 
obtained  an  injunction  restraining  the 
dominotiers  from  making  the  same 
kind  of  papers. 

Early  wallpapers  were  formed  of 
sheets  measuring  about  22  by  32 
inches,  and  formed  into  rolls  of  ap- 
proximately twelve  yards  in  length. 

Next  month,  further  interesting  de- 
tails of  French  papers  will  be  given. 

(To  he  continued ) 


Wadsworth-Howland  Expands 

Wadsworth,  Howland  & Co.,  Inc.,  139 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  manu- 
facturers of  paints  and  varnishes,  has 
acquired  property  adjoining  its  work 
on  Green  Street,  Malden,  Mass.,  total- 
ing approximately  28,600  feet,  and  an- 
other site  in  the  vicinity  aggregating 
200,000  feet,  which  it  will  use  for  ex- 
pansion. The  proposed  new  buildings 
are  expected  to  cost  in  excess  of  half 
a million  dollars.  The  larger  piece  of 
land  will  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
power  plant. 


The  second  edition  of  Circular  90, 
“United  States  Government  Specifica- 
tion for  Red  Lead,  Dry  and  Paste,”  and 
Circular  97,  “United  States  Govern- 
ment Specification  for  Green  Paint, 
Semi-paste  and  Ready  Mixed,”  are  now 
available  for  distribution.  These  pub- 
lications may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Philadelphia  to  Open  Fall 
Season  in  Style 

The  combined  paint  trade  associa- 
tions of  Philadelphia — manufacturers, 
dealers,  salesmen  and  master  painters 
— will  give  a public  demonstration 
through  the  streets  of  that  city  on 
Monday,  Sept.  18.  The  purpose  of  the 
demonstration  is  to  show  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  a history  of  the  paint- 
ing business,  through  a series  of 
floats,  together  with  various  demon- 
strations as  to  the  value  and  uses  of 
paint  and  varnish  to  the  public. 

Permission  has  already  been  secured 
to  hold  this  paint  demonstration  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  No  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  will  be  permitted.  As  a 
wind  up,  those  participating  will  hold 
an  outing  at  the  Tabor  Gun  Club, 
where  athletics  and  games  will  be  held. 

While  the  dealers  initiated  the 
movement,  an  executive  committee  rep- 
resenting all  units  was  elected  to  make 
final  plans.  Manufacturers  are  asked 
to  furnish  trucks,  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  name  of  the  company  or  the 
brand  of  product  manufactured  shall 
not  be  displayed. 

The  salesmen  will  decorate  their  au- 
tomobiles, and  dealers  and  master 
painters  will  have  the  privilege  of  ad- 
vertising their  own  business  and  the 
products  they  carry.  This  demonstra- 
tion will  be  the  beginning  of  a con- 
sistent effort  on  the  part  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia paint  trade  to  make  the  fall 
and  winter  season  better  painting 
months. 


Benjamin  Moore  St.  Louis 
Plant  Destroyed  by  Fire 

Fire,  believed  to  have  been  caused 
by  spontaneous  combustion,  broke  out 
at  3.45  a.  m.  Saturday,  July  8,  in  the 
St.  Louis  plant  of  Benjamin  Moore  & 
Co.,  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers, 
located  between  Second  and  Main,  and 
Soulard  and  Carroll  Streets. 

The  fire  originated  in  the  shipping 
department,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  a watchman.  Owing  to  the  intense 
heat  and  frequent  small  explosions  the 
firemen  were  unable  to  enter  the  build- 
ing. The  flames  spread  rapidly,  and 
within  an  hour  the  floors  collapsed  and 
the  rear  wall  tumbled  into  an  alley. 

The  fire  destroyed  the  four-story  fac- 
tory and  the  four-story  stock  house, 
and  badly  damaged  the  one-story  ship- 
ping department.  The  office,  a two- 
story  building,  and  the  varnish  depart- 
ment, occupying  one  and  two-story 
buildings,  were  saved.  The  estimated 
loss  is  $100,000  on  the  buildings  and 
$150,000  on  equipment  and  stock. 

Richard  Moore,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, stated  that  $291,950  insurance 
was  carried.  He  said  that  the  com- 
pany’s most  valuable  equipment  was 
in  the  rear  building  which  was  de- 
stroyed. The  plant  was  running  at 
capacity  at  the  time. 


J.  H.  Lovett  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  Artists’  Mate- 
rials Department  of  Devoe  & Raynolds 
Co.,  Inc.,  at  101  Fulton  Street,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Lovett  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  art  department  of  this 
company  for  twenty-one  years,  selling 
at  various  times  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 
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Wallpaper  Manufacturers’  Convention  of  1922 


■pvURING  the  week  of  July  31  to 

Aug.  5 the  Allied  Wallpaper  In- 
dustry, manufacturers,  jobbers  and 
salesmen,  held  their  annual  conven- 
tion and  exhibition  of  decorative  lines 
for  the  coming  season,  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York  City.  More 
than  200  rooms  on  the  various  floors 
of  the  hotel  were  engaged  by  the  ex- 
hibitors, which  included  practically 
all  the  leading  producers  of  wallpaper 
and  other  wall  coverings. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
convention  week,  at  business  meetings 
and  official  dinners,  was  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  all 
branches  of  the  industry  in  the  na- 
tional advertising  campaign  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  and  consumption  of  bet- 
ter wallpapers,  which  begins  in  the 
September  issues  of  many  national 
publications. 

Attendance  at  the  annual  dinners 
was  markedly  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  speakers  on  those  oc- 
casions reiterated  the  statement  that 
the  wallpaper  business  is  experiencing 
the  benefit  of  a rising  wave  of  good 
taste  and  increased  demand  for  inte- 
rior decoration.  One  significant  ex- 
ample cited  was  the  increased  use  of 
wallpaper  in  several  large  hotels 
which  have  been  constructed  in  re- 
cent months.  It  was  claimed  that  hotel 
syndicates  have  reversed  their  former 
policy  of  plain  walls,  and  are  revert- 
ing to  interesting  pattern  and  har- 
monious color  combinations  in  wall- 
paper. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  July  31,  the 
jobbers  held  their  annual  meeting,  at 
which  the  discussion  centered  around 
the  ways  in  which  jobbers  and  whole- 
salers may  unite  in  supporting  the  na- 
tional advertising  campaign. 

Dinner  of  the  Wholesalers 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  whole- 
salers’ association  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  About  150  attended,  in- 
cluding prominent  wholesalers  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
a representative  number  of  manufac- 
turers. 

The  principal  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram were  Henry  Burn,  president 
of  the  Manufacturers  Association; 
George  Tait,  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, in  charge  of  the  advertising 
campaign,  and  C.  W.  Cousens,  publicity 
director.  John  Whitwell,  representing 
the  National  Travelers  Association 
members,  pledged  the  support  of  his 
organization  to  the  activities  being 
launched  by  the  manufacturers  and 
supported  by  the  wholesalers. 

The  unity  of  thought  which  pervaded 
the  meeting  justified  the  opening  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Cousens,  that  there  existed 
today  in  the  wallpaper  business  a clear 
realization  of  the  opportunities  that 
lie  just  ahead,  and  the  responsibilities 
that  must  be  met. 

The  Travelers'  Banquet 

The  general  enthusiasm  of  the  week 
was  further  reflected  in  the  turnout 
for  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Wallpa- 
per Travelers  Association.  Approxi- 


mately 170  were  in  attendance,  which 
exceeds  all  previous  records  by  a hun- 
dred per  cent.  Cleverly  prepared  par- 
odies introducing  prominent  members 
of  the  Travelers  Association  provided 
a novel  touch  to  the  occasion.  The 
president  of  the  association,  John 
Whitwell  of  Philadelphia,  told  of  the 
joys  and  vicissitudes  which  had  come 
to  him  during  the  past  year  in  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  of  president.  He 
summarized  the  constructive  contri- 
butions which  the  travelers  have  made 
during  the  year  along  advertising  lines, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  Travelers 
Association  provides  an  important  link 
in  the  chain  of  distribution  from  fac- 
tory to  retailer.  He  urged  all  members 
to  more  thoroughly  familiarize  them- 
selves with  ways  and  means  bv  which 
this  link  in  the  chain  can  be  still  fur- 
ther strengthened. 

Advertising  Director  Cousens  plead- 
ed for  clarity  of  thought  and  unity  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  all  factors  in 
the  wallpaper  business,  from  the  man- 
ufacturer to  the  man  who  puts  his 
products  on  the  wall.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  fashion  of  having  the 
home  walls  of  dull  and  drab  uniform- 
ity was  giving  way  to  an  era  of  dec- 
orative taste  and  embellishment.  He 
asserted  that  there  exists  today  in 
the  wallpaper  trade  a unity  of  thought, 
more  clearly  defined  and  emphatically 
expressed,  than  ever  before.  Only 
through  the  salesman,  however,  can 
the  retailer  and  decorator  be  stim- 
ulated to  meet  the  opportunity  which 
is  opening  before  them. 

Exhibits  Well  Patronized 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  exhibits 
were  shown  in  the  midsummer  sea- 
son, they  were  well  patronized  all 
week,  especially  by  out-of-town  visi- 
tors, and  interest  was  sustained  to  the 
final  day.  As  usual,  many  new  and 
attractive  patterns  were  in  evidence 
in  the  showings  made  by  the  exhibitors; 
and  of  these  we  expect  to  make  addi- 
tional report  in  our  September  issue. 
Those  who  had  exhibits  included: 

Allen  Higgins  Wallpaper  Co.,  E.  C. 
Baeck  Corporation  and  Praeger  Co., 
Baeck  Wallpaper  Co.,  Bailey  Wallpa- 
per Co.,  Barnes  Wallpaper  Co.,  Beau- 
dry Wallpaper  Co.  and  Cortland  Wall- 
paper Co.,  Becker,  Smith  & Page,  Bev- 
erly Wallpaper  Co.,  Enterprise  Wall- 
paper Co.,  F.  & R.  Trading  Corpo- 
ration, Furlong  Wallpaper  Mills,  Gil- 
bert Wallpaper  Co.,  James  E.  Gledhill 
& Sons,  Robert  Graves  Co.,  Great  Lakes 
Wallpaper  Co.,  Robert  Griffin  Co.,  E. 
R.  Haffelfinger  & Co. 

Imperial  Wallpaper  Co.  (including 
Wm.  Campbell  Wallpaper  Co.,  Hobbs 
Wallpaper  Co.,  Lincrusta-Walton  Co., 
and  Pittsburgh  Wallpaper  Co.),  Jane- 
way & Carpender,  Langhorne  Wallpa- 
per Co.,  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  National 
Gum  & Mica  Co.,  Niagara  Wallpaper 
Co.,  Quaker  City  Wallpaper  Co.,  Stand- 
ard Textile  Products  Co.,  Standard 
Wallpaper  Co.,  Stauntons,  Ltd.,  Sun 
Wallpaper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Supe- 
rior Wallpaper  Co.,  U.  S.  Varnished 
Tile  Co.,  Vornhold  Wallpaper  Co., 
Walcutt  Bros.  Co.,  W.  G.  Wilson,  York 
Card  & Paper  Co.,  York  Wallpaper  Co. 

The  following  also  had  exhibits  in 
their  city  sales  rooms  in  Manhattan  or 
Brooklyn:  Baeck  Wallpaper  Co.,  E.  C. 


Baeck  Corporation,  M.  H.  Birge  & Sons 
Co.,  A.  G.  Dodman,  Jr.,  Inc.,  F.  J. 
Emmerich  Co.,  Robert  Graves  Co.,  W. 
H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.,  Manitou  Paper  Co., 
Maurice  O’Meara  Co.,  Praeger  Co., 
Standard  Textile  Products  Co.,  Stand- 
ard Wallpaper  Co.,  Thomas  Strahan 
Co.,  Walcutt  Bros.  Co. 


Sanitas  Line  for  1923  In- 
cludes 200  Patterns 

During  the  Wallpaper  convention 
the  Standard  Textile  Products  Co.  of 
New  York  showed  an  extensive  collec- 
tion both  of  new  and  established  pat- 
terns in  Rooms  752-754  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore,  altogether  totaling  more 
than  200.  Needless  to  state  that  this 
large  display  provided  plenty  of  dec- 
orative material  to  interest  jobbers 
who  are  desirous  of  placing  before 
their  customers  the  best  and  newest  in 
wall  coverings. 

To  the  Sanitas  line  of  plain  tints, 
several  desirable  new  colorings  have 
been  added.  The  line  of  dull  finished 
goods  has  likewise  been  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  a varied  and  com- 
prehensive collection  of  new  styles. 

One  of  the  novelties  in  the  section 
of  glazed  patterns  is  a 45-inch  wain- 
scoting with  a tile  effect  top,  the  lower 
section  being  plain  or  in  brick  outline 
effect.  By  its  method  of  manufacture 
the  paperhanger  can  “railroad”  this 
pattern  right  around  the  room,  and 
it  gives  a remarkably  close  imitation 
of  an  actually  tiled  wall. 

The  trade  demand  for  smaller  block 
patterns  in  Caen  stone  treatment  has 
been  met  by  a series  of  new  designs. 
One  of  the  most  effective  is  in  putty 
color,  with  yellow  lines  to  indicate  the 
cement.  A broken  tile  effect  is  made 
in  both  the  natural  blues,  also  several 
diversified  colorings.  One  of  the  dain- 
tiest of  the  new  patterns  is  a small 
medallion  tile  effect  in  the  softer  col- 
orings. 

Announcement  was  made  that  more 
than  ever  the  Sanitas  company  is  ad- 
hering to  its  policy  of  selling  to  the 
wholesaler.  Although  requests  are  re- 
ceived in  every  mail  from  dealer  and 
decorator  to  supply  him  direct  with 
patterns,  which  he  says  he  is  unable 
to  get  from  the  wholesaler,  the  invari- 
able answer  of  the  company  to  dealer, 
decorator  and  paperhanger  is  to  buy 
from  the  wholesaler,  whom  the  com- 
pany prefers  to  have  do  the  distrib- 
uting. 


THE  BEST  MARKET 
Recently  a Westerner  was  visiting  in 
one  of  the  Southern  States  and  en- 
countered an  aged  negro  leading  a 
mule  hauling  a barrel  of  water  on  a 
sled. 

“Hello,  Uncle,  that’s  a fine  mule  you 
are  leading.  How  much  is  he  worth?” 
The  negro  replied:  “Oh,  I guess  I 

could  get  sixty-five  or  seventy  dollars 
for  him.” 

“Why,”  replied  the  Westerner,  “if 
you  had  that  mule  in  Colorado  you 
could  get  $250  for  him.” 

“Maybe  so,”  said  the  negro.  “And  if 
I had  this  water  in  hell,  I could  get  a 
thousand  dollars  for  it.” 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all'^^./ 
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FREE — This  Book  on  Wood  Finishing 


$>oo^oRK 

S.CJO»NSON^SOH 


This  book  is  full  of  practical  in- 
formation on  finishing  new  floors 
and  trim  and  refinishing  old 
work  of  this  kind.  Written  by 
experts  — profusely  illustrated  — 
contains  color  charts  — gives 
covering  capacities,  etc.  We  will 
gladly  send  it  free  and  postpaid 
to  master  painters. 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  & SON, 

Dept.  PM-8,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  your  book 
on  Wood  Finishing. 

Name 


Address. 


City  and  State. 


Buy  Varnish  from. 


Make  Satisfied  Customers  and  Get  More  Business 


Every  good  job  you  do  helps  to  get  other  jobs  for 
you,  besides  holding  your  old  customers.  Quality 
workmanship  and  high  class  materials  insure  a 
perfect  job.  You  furnish  the  quality  workmanship  and 
we  will  furnish  the  quality  material.  That  combination 
makes  your  future  success  sure. 


The  use  of  Johnson’s  Artistic  Interior  Finishes  insures 
satisfaction,  both  with  the  appearance  and  wearing  quality 
of  your  work.  The  Johnson  Line  of  interior  finishes  in- 
cludes Perfectone  Undercoat  and  Enamel — Wood  Dye — 
Paste  Wood  Filler — Floor  and  Finishing  Varnish — Pre- 
pared Wax — Permacote — Wall  Finish — and  everything 
necessary  for  floors,  trim  and  walls. 


ARTISTIC  INTERIOR  FINISHES 
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Paint,  Paper  and  Progressiveness 

MARY  LITSEY  TENERY 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  paint 
and  wallpaper  departments  I 
have  ever  visited,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  progressive,  up  to  date  features,  is 
that  of  William  Cameron  Co.,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  This  department  is  in 
the  capable  hands  of  a manager  who 
takes  a personal  interest  in  his  work, 
and  is  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
its  success. 

The  paint  stock  is  unusually  com- 
plete, and  it  was  only  after  much 
study  that  the  brand  of  paint  to  be 
offered  for  sale  was  selected.  Here 
is  a store  where  the  customer  may 
give  his  order  with  the  assurance  that 
he  is  getting  the  best  paint  his  money 
will  buy,  at  this  or  any  price. 

Here,  too,  one  finds  a line  of  hard- 
ware that  will  please  the  discriminat- 
ing. And  in  the  matter  of  finishes, 
they  are  prepared  to  offer  the  latest 
and  best  on  the  market,  for  Manager 
Ray  Heston  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
these. 

Progressive  Wallpaper  Ideas 
But  it  is  in  the  wallpaper  display 
room  especially  that  a number  of  pro- 
gressive ideas  are  employed.  First, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  samples 
are  shown.  These  are  in  rolls,  an  ample 
length  of  the  paper  being  used,  and 
each  roll  has  a piece  of  the  paper 
pasted  on  either  end;  also  the  price 
and  stock  number.  These  rolls  are 
kept  in  closed  racks,  out  of  the  dust 
and  light,  and  of  easy  access  to  the 
salesmen,  thus  insuring  the  samples 
being  in  perfect  condition. 

The  usual  method  of  using  a sample 
book,  turning  page  after  page  until 
the  customer  is  weary,  and  settles  on 
some  pattern  in  despair,  is  trying  on 
buyer  and  salesman  alike.  The  Cam- 
eron store  has  introduced  another 
method,  that  makes  choosing  paper  a 
delight. 

After  a few  minutes  spent  in  as- 
certaining the  customer’s  preference, 
the  salesman  removes  several  rolls 
from  the  rack  and  holds  them  up  for 
approval.  If  one  is  liked,  he  drapes 
it  over  the  display  rack  in  front  of 
the  customer,  who  is  seated  in  a com- 
fortable chair,  a stream  of  natural 
light  falling  over  her  shoulder,  direct- 
ly on  the  paper. 

Then  she  is  asked  the  finish  of  the 
woodwork  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  paper,  and  a panel  of  wood 
in  that  finish  is  placed  beside  the  pa- 
per. An  excellent  idea,  for  the  har- 
monizing of  woodwork  and  paper  will 
go  far  toward  making  the  completed 
room  a success. 

Next  comes  the  choice  of  the  proper 
border.  A square  of  heavy  brown  pa- 
per the  width  of  the  wallpaper  is 
used  for  this  purpose.  Across  one  end 
is  pasted  the  border;  the  other  end 
holds  the  sample  in  place  on  the  dis- 
play rack,  by  fastening  it  over  the  top. 
Thus  the  customer  sees  the  border  as 
it  will  appear,  flat  across  the  top  of 
the  paper. 

These  samples  are  kept  folded,  bor- 
der inside  for  protection,  and  have 


pasted  on  the  outside  of  the  wrapper 
a bit  of  the  enclosed  border,  together 
with  the  price  and  stock  number. 
When  a number  is  sold  out  the  sample 
is  destroyed. 

Manager  Heston  makes  a specialty 
of  gathering  together  the  unusual  in 
design,  and  tries  for  clever,  unique 
effects.  He  finds  that  this  class  of  pa- 
per sells  much  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary, carelessly  selected  stock.  The 
customer  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  get- 
ting something  unusual — something  a 
little  different  from  his  neighbor. 

By  ordering  a design  in  not  too  large 
a lot,  and  being  on  the  lookout  for  new 
and  unusual  patterns,  he  is  able  to  of- 
fer these  features.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  so  feasible  with  the  inexpensive 
papers;  but  there  is  more  profit  in  the 
higher . class  papers,  and  more  satis- 
faction in  selling  them. 


LL  that  many  householders  re- 
quire to  be  influenced  to  buy  paint 
for  their  small  odd  jobs  around  the 
house  is  a little  hint;  almost  every 
one  of  them  has  a job  or  two  that 
has  been  hanging  fire  for  months,  due 
to  the  procrastination  of  the  man  of 
the  house. 

One  store  has  at  its  entrance  a long 
showcase  in  which  there  is  always 
some  display  of  small  cans  of  var- 
nishes and  other  preparations  which 
even  women  can  apply  satisfactorily. 
The  display  is  changed  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  results  in  inquiries  and 
sales  make  it  worth  while.  The  show- 
case cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  who 
enter  the  store  through  that  entrance. 

Specials  are  often  shown  in  this 
case,  with  the  manufacturers’  show- 
cards mounted  on  top  to  attract  at- 
tention to  the  goods  inside. 

Boosting  Stovepipe  Enamel 

When  stovepipe  enamel  time  comes 
along,  for  instance,  this  store  finds 
that  it  pays  to  hit  up  that  line  espe- 
cially hard;  for  selling  stovepipe 
enamel  one  month  will  make  it  easier 
to  sell  another  preparation  the  next 
time. 

A little  sheet  iron  stove  was  once 
set  up  in  the  center  of  a window.  Then 
the  stovepipe  was  turned  to  the  plate 
glass  instead  of  back  to  the  wall,  with 
the  opening  in  the  end  of  the  short 
length  right  against  the  glass  and 
about  on  a level  with  the  eyes. 

Inside  the  stove  was  placed  a little 
vapor  lamp.  When  that  was  lighted 
the  vapor  thus  produced  came  to  the 
glass  at  the  opening  of  the  stovepipe. 
It  seemed  almost  to  be  coming  through 
the  glass,  and  it  caused  people  to  stop 
in  such  numbers  at  times  as  to  block 
the  sidewalk.  To  them  it  seemed  as 
if  the  store  was  afire. 

One  half  of  the  stovepipe  was  left 
very  rusty;  the  other  half  was  fin- 
ished; and  the  contrast  was  argument 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  enamel.  A 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


In  the  paper  stock  rooni,  convenient 
arrangement  is  combined  with  the 
elimination  of  dust.  The  rolls  are 
kept  in  bins  or  racks  with  an  open 
end.  On  the  end  of  each  bin  is  a 
sample  of  the  paper  therein,  as  well 
as  the  stock  number,  number  of  rolls 
purchased,  cost  and  selling  price.  By 
adding  the  date  of  arrival,  one  could 
get  an  idea  as  to  just  how  a certain 
pattern  was  selling,  and  whether  it 
would  be  well  to  restock.  Slow  num- 
bers would  be  easily  spotted. 


Restoring  Leather 

Leather  auto  and  carriage  tops  that 
have  faded  can  be  restored  hy  washing 
with  a solution  composed  of  4 oz.  of 
nut  galls,  1 oz.  each  of  logwood,  cop- 
peras, clean  iron  filings,  and  sumac 
berries.  Put  all  but  the  iron  filings 
and  copperas  in  1 qt.  of  the  best  white 
wine  vinegar  and  heat  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point;  then  add  the  copperas 
and  iron  filings;  let  them  stand  for  24 
hours,  and  strain  off  the  liquid;  apply 
with  a sponge. 


card  hanging  from  the  pipe  and 
against  the  window  read: 


Time  to  Pul  Up  Stoves 
Take  Home  a Can  of  Our 
. . . . Stovepipe  Enamel  and 
Make  the  Old  Pipe  Shine  Like 
New.  It  will  last  longer. 


A large  number  of  people  took  the 
hint,  with  the  result  that  the  store 
sold  as  much  of  the  enamel  that  week- 
end as  it  usually  sold  in  a season.  It 
merely  got  “the  drop”  on  prospects 
and  anticipated  their  future  wants. 

“If  you  boys  will  furnish  the  work, 
I’ll  furnish  the  paint,”  a paint  deal- 
er told  some  young  lads  from  his  local 
school.  They  were  making  bird 
houses.  They  wished  to  secure  paint 
for  them.  Then  when  the  houses  were 
left  to  dry  after  their  last  coats,  they 
were  placed  on  pedestals  in  the  dis- 
play window  of  the  store. 

Although  the  houses  were  made 
nearly  along  one  line  of  design,  the 
boys  painted  them  in  different  colors 
and  combinations,  and  they  looked 
much  different.  Then  the  dealer  put 
this  card  on  the  display: 


Made  b] p the  Manual  Training 
Boys 

Note  that  Although  the  De- 
signs of  the  Houses  are  Much 
the  Same,  a Variety  in  the  Se- 
lection and  Combining  of  Paints 
Makes  them  Different.  You  can 
Change  the  Looks  of  Y our  Home 
Next  Time  you  Paint  it. 


Constant  Paint  Reminders  Pay  Store 

C.  A.  GODDARD 
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Moleta  Enamel  manu 
factured  of  the  highest 
grade  materials  and  in  a 
most  scientific  manner  is 
guaranteed  by  us  for  a 
period  of  three  years 
on  exterior  or  interior 
woodwork  if  used  as 
directed.  Your  money 
refunded  for  contents 
of  this  can  should  same 
prove  unsatisfactory. 


Why  We  Guarantee  Moleta  Three  Years 


The  above  guarantee  appears  on  every 
MOLETA  white  enamel  container. 

It  specifically  guarantees  MOLETA  for  a 
period  of  three  years. 

This  guarantee  is  our  bond  that  MOLETA 
is  the  finest  white  enamel  it  is  possible  to 
produce. 

And  that  the  majority  of  the  master 
painters  are  in  accord  with  this  policy  is 
attested  by  the  immense  popularity  of 
MOLETA. 


So  confident  are  we  of  the  superiority  of 
MOLETA — of  its  pure  whiteness  (not  ob- 
tained by  blue),  its  easy  working  prop- 
erties, its  great  density,  its  beautiful  finish, 
its  great  longevity — 

That  we  guarantee  it  for  three  years — 
And  offer  to  you  a can  free  for  compari- 
son with  any  white  enamel  you  are  using. 
Take  the  coupon  below  to  the  MOLETA 
distributor — make  the  test — you’ll  be  a 
MOLETA  rooter  ever  afterward. 


Monroe,  Lederer  & Taussig,  Philadelphia,  Va. 
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French  Decorative  Styles,  1643  to  1798 

Paneling  a Universal  Mark  of  French  Ornamentation — Distinctive  Features  of  Decorative 
Treatment  in  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.  Periods 


M.  H.  HOPKINS,  B.  Chrom.,  London,  England 

IN  ONE  form  or  another  France  has 
always  been  an  artistic  country. 

Today  she  is  the  leader  in  woman’s 
dress,  while  in  other  days  one  of  her 
monarchs  was  guillotined  for  too  lavish 
an  expenditure  on  decorative  art, 
among  other  things. 

Period  decoration  all  over  the  world 
includes  buildings  carried  out  in 
French  styles — starting  with  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  the  longest 
of  any  European  monarch.  This  pe- 
riod of  decoration,  which  followed  the 
Renaissance  in  France,  showed  the 
first  signs  of  individual  or  national 
traits,  Italian  influence  having  been 
very  strong  up  to  that  time. 

The  styles  of  decorative  treatment 
in  vogue  during  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV. 
and  Louis  XVI.  periods,  while  all  dis- 
tinctly French  in  feeling,  are  indi- 
vidualistic in  treatment.  Paneling 
was  much  in  vogue  in  each  of  these 
styles,  but  the  difference  in  the  form 
which  the  panels  take  is  marked. 

Louis  XIV.  Style  Most  Lavish 

Paneling  used  in  Louis  XIV.  style 
is  of  a bold  nature,  and  both  orna- 
ments and  moldings  are  heavily  and 
lavishly  displayed.  The  coloring  is 
rich,  and  even  the  ceilings  are  or- 
namented all  over  with  raised  details, 
interspersed  with  painted  cherubs  set 
in  Arcadian  scenery.  Gold  and  rich  dark 
colors  are  much  used;  in  fact,  the  chief 
fault  to  be  found  with  this  style  is  that 
decoration  and  color  are  too  lavish. 

Good  decoration  is  never  over- 
ornate.  Plain  spacing  should  balance 
ornamental  detail,  giving  the  finished 
result  a charm  which  over-ornamenta- 
tion always  lacks. 


When  one  considers  the  conditions 
appertaining  to  the  court  at  that  time, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  deco- 
rations were,  though  beautiful,  some- 
what garish  and  vulgar  in  tone.  The 
tastes  of  the  “queens  a la  mode"  were 
expensive,  but  not  of  the  best.  Though 
the  homage  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  whims 
of  his  mistresses  created  some  of  the 
most  costly  and  rich  schemes  of  dec- 
oration in  existence,  they  are  too  gar- 
ish to  pass  for  true  art. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  worth 
copying  in  Louis  XIV.  style,  and  it  is 
also  interesting  as  an  example  of  dec- 
orative work  at  a time  when  so-called 
morality  was  at  a low  ebb. 

Curved  Lines  Feature  Louis  XV. 
Style 

During  Louis  XV.’s  reign,  while 
money  was  not  so  plentiful  as  in  Louis 
XIV.’s  time,  decoration  was  still  car- 
ried out  on  elaborate  lines.  A char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  period  is  the 
curved  line  which  the  paneling  takes. 
Unlike  Louis  XIV.,  there  is  scarcely 


you  save  a 


Sketch  No.  3 
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| Miniature  reproduction 
Actual  size:  y"  x8^2n 


A year’s  advertising 
for  7V2  cents 

7 V2  cents  puts  this  de  luxe  ad- 
vertisement in  a customer’s 
home  for  a whole  year.  Your 
name  stays  in  plain  sight  as 
long  as  the  calendar  lasts. 
Good  advertising  for  paint 
and  varnish.  Good  advertis- 
ing for  you ! 

You  will  want  enough  calen- 
dars to  take  care  of  mailing 
lists  and  over-the-counter 
distribution.  Better  to  order 
a sufficent  number,  than  to 
have  to  send  anybody  away 
with  an  excuse  instead  of  a 
calendar. 

FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TODAY 
COUPON 

Save  the  Surface  Campaign 
Calendar  Dept.,  42  Pine  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Enter  my  reservation  for 

1923  calendars  at 

$7.50  per  hundred,  including 
envelopes  and  imprint.  This 
order  is  subject  to  my  approval 
of  finished  sample. 

Firm  Name 


Address 


I'  M 


1923 

Save  the  Surface  Calendar 

Order  Now 

H ERE  it  is — the  1923  Save  the  Surface  Calendar— "Long  Life 
to  America’s  Shrines”.  The  most  attractive,  valuable  and  reasonably 
priced  calendar  ever  offered  to  Master  Painters. 

It  will  have  seven  leaves,  collated,  punched  with  two  holes  and 
corded  to  hang  on  the  wall.  Each  leaf  will  carry  a beautiful  color 
reproduction  of  a famous  building  of  American  history  (preserved 
for  future  generations  by  paint  and  varnish).  These  paintings  will 
be  richly  lithographed  in  seven  colors. 

The  buildings  illustrated  and  described  in  this  historical  de  lux#* 
.calendar  are: 

The  Capitol  Lincoln’s  Birthplace 

Faneuil  Hall  The  White  House 

Independence  Hall  Mt.  Vernon 

Old  South  Church 

The  first  leaf  of  the  calendar  shows  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
On  the  back  of  this  leaf  is  a description  of  the  Capitol,  with  special 
reference  to  the  part  paint  and  varnish  are  playing  in  preserving  it 
for  America  of  the  future.  This  is  the  method  employed  through- 
out the  calendar. 

The  1923  Calendar  will  be  illustrated  and  described  to  the  public 
in  a full  page  advertisement  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
October  28,  1922,  in  connection  with  another  $1,000  Prize  Contest 
— this  time  for  the  best  stories  and  photographs  of  America’s  land- 
marks and  shrines  that  have  been  protected  by  paint  and  varnish 
or  ruined  through  neglect.  This  publicity  and  the  historical  interest 
will  create  a tremendous  demand  for  this  calendar. 

Sold  to  you  for  $7.50  per  hundred  including  your  imprint  and 
heavy  envelopes.  Estimate  the  number  of  calendars  you  can  use  and 
send  your  reservation  order  today.  A finished  sample  will  be  sent  to 
you  on  request.  If,  when  you  see  it,  you  don’t  like  the  sample, 
cancel  your  order. 

SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN  ( department) 

42  Pine  Street  Providence,  R.  I. 
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a straight  line  to  be  found  in  the  panel 
moldings.  This  feature  is  to  be  found 
in  no  other  historical  style. 

While  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  owes 
much  of  its  splendor  to  heavy  color- 
ing— rich  reds,  blues,  gold  and  dark 
green  are  the  shades  most  commonly 
used — the  charm  of  Louis  XV  is  based 
on  the  opposite  extreme.  Delicate 
pinks,  blues,  lavender  and  gold  are  used 
lavishly,  and  attain  almost  as  rich  ef- 
fects as  the  heavier  tones  of  the  pre- 
vious period.  The  ceilings  and  orna- 
ments in  Louis  XV.  style  are  much 
lighter  in  treatment,  and  on  the  whole 
is  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor. 

A usual  form  of  decorative  ornament 
in  Louis  XV.  work  is  the  “ cartouche ” 
(See  Sketch  No.  2),  which  is  mounted 
in  a “cove  cornice,’’  characteristic  of 
French  work.  The  paneling  is  inset 
with  dainty  silk  patterns,  sometimes 
striped  and  at  others  a figured  bro- 
cade. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Louis  XIV. ’s 
reign  an  ornament  resembling  net- 
work came  into  vogue,  and  this  is 
much  used  in  Louis  XV.  work.  A 
sketch  is  appended  herewith  of  this 
ornament  (No.  1;  ground,  biscuit;  pat- 
tern, white;  flowers,  gilt).  It  is  suit- 
able for  use  as  part  of  a ceiling  dec- 
oration for  a Louis  XVI.  salon. 

Louis  XVI.  Best  of  Three 

Louis  XVI.  is  far  and  away  the  best 
of  the  three  styles,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion.  As  a decoration  the  style  is 
superb,  and  at  its  best  fulfils  in  every 
way  the  canons  of  art.  Color,  propor- 


Sketch  No.  2 


tion  and  details  are  as  nearly  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  for  a decorative  style 
to  be. 

The  panels — wide  and  narrow — are 
framed  with  a delicate  ornamental 
molding.  The  style  on  the  whole  favors 
the  classic,  but  with  an  abandon  and 
freedom  that  are  essentially  French. 
The  ornaments  are  delicate  almost  to 
a fault — sometimes  in  color,  some- 
times raised  work  tinted  in  shades  of 


□ 

Sketch  No.  4 


cream,  blues,  French  grays  and  white. 
Cherubs,  husks,  ribbon  and  stick, 
sprays  of  flowers  and  classical  figures 
are  employed,  but  so  beautifully  pro- 
portioned and  balanced  with  plain 
spaces  that  rarely  does  Louis  XVI. 
work  give  the  impression  of  over-or- 
namentation. 

Ceilings  in  Louis  XVI.  were  colored 
and  ornamented  in  harmony  with  the 
walls  and  furniture,  which  is  so  beau- 
tiful that  a book  on  the  subject  would 
scarcely  cover  its  charms.  Most  of  the 
furniture  has  spindle  legs,  fluted  or 
plain,  and  painted  medallions  were 
much  used  both  as  furniture  and  wall 
decorations. 

The  workmanship  found  on  French 
furniture  is  undoubtedly  high  art,  and 
practically  all  furniture  during  the 
time  of  the  three  Louis  was  beautiful. 
Time  and  expense  were  not  spared  to 
make  a fine  example  of  their  decorative 
work  at  this  period,  and  it  is  a regret- 


table fact  that  today  so  much  bad  work 
is  in  evidence,  because  the  time  and 
expense  are  grudged  in  the  evolution  of 
good  decorative  work. 

Sketch  No.  3 gives  an  example  of 
the  curved  paneling  in  vogue  during 
the  Regency  and  Louis  XV.  (colored 
silk  inserted  in  the  interior).  Sketch 
No.  4 gives  an  example  of  Louis  XVI. 
decorative  work.  This  form  of  panel- 
ing and  ornamentation  could  be  re- 
produced in  a high  class  restaurant, 
carried  out  in  the  following  colors: 

Specifications  for  Louis  XVI.  Res- 
taurant 

Cornice — white  and  gilt. 

Frieze  — cream;  raised  ornamental 
swag  and  medallions  in  white,  gilt 
and  pale  French  Blue. 

Wall — champagne;  panels  pale  blue. 
Pilasters — cream;  ornaments  white  and 
gilt.  Rest  of  woodwork  white  en- 
amel. 

Sketch  No.  5 gives  a 
design  for  a French 
medallion  of  Louis  XVI. 
period.  Medallions  of 
various  shapes  and 
sizes  were  much  used 
in  this  style,  and  little 
cherubs  at  rest  or  at 
play  were  the  favorite 
interior  motif,  general- 
ly raised  up,  from  a 
colored  ground.  The 
cameo  effect  of  these 
plaques  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  charm 
which  clings  to  all 
Louis  XVI.  work. 

Colors  for  medallion 
grounds:  Pale  green, 

light  and  deep  blue, 
gray,  biscuit  or  black. 


Sketch  No.  5 


As  Irvin  Cobb  says, 
when  a man  used  to 
reach  back  under  his 
coat  tail  it  was  a threat; 
now  it’s  a promise. 


“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 
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“LINGER WETT” 
“WONDERPASTE” 

REMOVERS 

Both  pre-eminent  for 

Stripping 
Paint  or  Varnish! 

Have  you  tried  them?  If  not,  learn  the  great  rapidity  that 
stripping  can  be  done  with  either  of  these  Removers  and 
special  plated  CLEANING  BRUSHES. 

UNGERWETT  ::  WONDERPASTE 

( Liquid ) ( Emulsion ) 

A constant  supply  is  available  thru  principal  Paint  and 
Varnish  Dealers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

PRICES  RIGHT 


WILSON-IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

NEWARK  ::  NEW  JERSEY 

BASS-HUETER  PAINT  CO.,  DOUGALL  VARNISH  CO 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  MONTREAL,  CAN. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  Sole  Manufacturers  for  Canada 
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Market  Prices  — a Guide  to  Buyers 

Prices  quoted  under  this  heading  are  those  charged  to  Master  Painters,  and 
represent  New  York  Market  Prices,  corrected  to  the  first  of  the  current  month 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  of  the  rail- 
roads, as  a result  of  labor  trou- 
bles, have  not  seriously  interfered  with 
building  activities  yet;  and  the  only 
effect  upon  the  paint  industry  has 
been  that  purchasers  of  materials  have 
become  more  insistent  upon  prompt 
shipment,  fearing  delays  en  route. 

July  was  a good  month  pretty  much 
all  through  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try; and  makers  of  mixed  paints  were 
even  more  busy  than  were  those 
of  paint  materials — with  the  exception 
of  makers  of  white  lead.  Some  West- 
ern makers  of  mixed  paints  have  an- 
nounced increases  in  prices,  but  the 
large  Eastern  makers  have  made  no 
similar  announcements,  so  far.  It 
was  reported,  however,  that  some  of 
them  would  advance  some  of  their 
prices  this  month. 

No  price  changes  occurred  in  pig- 
ments, and  all  paint  materials  were 
generally  stationary.  The  stiffening 
of  mixed  paint  prices  is  evidently  a 
reflection  of  the  active  demand — that 
for  white  lead  in  oil  being  even  more 
insistent  than  that  for  mixed  paints. 

While  the  advance  in  lead  has  re- 
sulted in  a slight  rise  in  the  prices 
of  all  lead  pigments  since  the  opening 
of  the  season,  white  lead  producers 
say  there  is  no  intention  of  putting  up 
prices  because  the  demand  is  good, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  further  ad- 
vance unless  forced  by  increased  pro- 
duction costs — which  they  do  not  look 
for  at  this  time. 

Some  people  express  the  opinion 
that  there  has  not  been  as  much  re- 
painting this  season  as  there  should 
have  been,  and  they  believe  that  it 
has  been  only  the  large  amount  of  new 
construction  work  that  has  kept  the 
industry  busy.  However,  it  seems  that 
the  National  Publicity  campaigns  to 
educate  house  owners  as  to  the  true 
economy  of  increasing  the  life  of  their 
property  through  adequate  -painting 
has  had  a substantial  effect.  The  in- 
dividual house  owner  has  done  a good- 
ly amount  of  repainting  this  season, 
and  the  weak  spot  has  been  the  lack 
of  normal  demand  from  the  larger  in- 
dustrial corporations. 


Alcohol 

Alcohol,  ethyl,  188  proof,  bbls. 


$ gal. 

4.75 

@ 4.85 

190  proof,  bbl... 

gal. 

4.70 

@ 4.80 

methyl,  95  per  cent. 

, drums 

$ gal. 

52 

@ - 

barrels  

57 

& - 

97  per  cent.,  drums 

¥>  gal. 

54 

@ - 

barrels  

■ W gal. 

59 

@ - 

purified,  drums... 

gal. 

70 

@ 72 

barrels  

76 

@ 78 

denatured,  completely,  No. 

5 bbls 

.53  gal. 

31 

@ 33 

special  No.  1,  bbls.^  gal. 

33 

@ 35 

Colors,  Dry 

(100  to  500  lb.  lots) 


BLACKS 


Bone,  powdered 

Black  oxide  of  iron... 
Carbon  gas,  in  bags... 
Charcoal,  willow,  powd 

common  

Drop,  powdered 

Lampblack  

Vine  

Ivory,  powdered 

Mineral  black,  bbls.... 
Keystone  filler,  bbls... 


BLUES 

Bronze,  powd 

Celestial,  powd 

Chinese,  powd 

Milori,  500-lb.  lots 

Prussian,  powd 

Soluble,  powd 

Ultramarine,  powd 

imported,  quoted 


Cents 
per  pound. 


7%@ 

8 

6 

@ 

25 

25 

@ 

GO 

9 

@ 

10 

6 

@ 

10 

@ 

20 

18 

@ 

45 

7 

@ 

10 

20 

@ 

30 

2 

@ 

3 

2 

@ 

2y2 

65 

@ 

70 

15 

@ 

20 

65 

@ 

70 

50 

@ 

— 

65 

@ 

70 

65 

@ 

70 

15 

@ 

40 

20 

@ 

40 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  

American,  raw  or  burnt.... 

Spanish,  brown 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt... 
American,  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  

Vandyke  brown  (offered  in 
casks),  imported,  genuine 
domestic,  in  bbls 


7 @ 16 

5 

3 @ 3Y2 

5V2@  6% 

4 @ 5 

6 @ 7 

4 @ 4y2 


40 

43 

50 


GREENS 

Chrome,  light,  chemically  pure..  35  @ 

medium  40  @ 

dark  42  @ 

Commercial  13V&@ 

Grinders’  14  @ 

Jobbers’  8 

Paris  green,  in  bulk,  arsenic, 

kegs  

Verdigris,  French 30  @ 

REDS 

Alizarine  lake 

Carmine,  No.  40,  11-lb.  tins 

Amaranth  

Crocus  martus 

Indian  red,  English,  pure 

American,  pure 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 

native,  powd.,  in  bbls 

Para  red,  concentrated,  accord- 
ing to  quantity 

toners,  in  25-lb.  lots 

commercial  

Purple,  lake 

Rose,  pink 

lake 

Toluidine,  toner 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 

Venetian  red,  high  grade 

Vermilion.  English  - American 
make,  in  25-lbs.  sacks 

YELLOWS 

Chrome,  chem.  pure,  in  bbls.... 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade,  in  bbls. 

Oxide  of  iron,  yellow,  in  bbls.... 

'Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


21 

@ 

— 

30 

@ 

32 

2.75 

@ 

4.75 

@ 

— 

4.40 

@ 4.50 

4%@ 

5 

15 

@ 

16 

13 

@ 

14 

12 

@ 

15 

5 

@ 

5% 

1.75 

@ 2.00 

1.40 

@ 

1.50 

25 

@ 

30 

1.00 

@ 2.00 

30 

@ 

35 

35 

@ 

45 

2.10 

@ 2.25 

25 

@ 

35 

5 

@ 

6 

90 

@ 

95 

16 

@ 

18 

15 

@ 

20 

8 

@ 

10 

Ocher,  French,  citron,  100-lb.  lots  5 @ G 


casks  4 @ 5 

American,  strong  4 y2@  — 

golden,  best  8 @ 10 

Zinc,  yellow  40  @ 45 


Colors  in  Oil 

Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil  and  packed 
net  weight.  Put  up  in  1,  5,  12y2  and  25-pound 
cans  and  100-lb.  kegs. 


BLACKS 


Coach  lb. 

35 

@ 

40 

Drop r 

28 

@ 

35 

Lamp  

28 

@ 

35 

No.  1 

32 

@ 

40 

Lettering 

45 

@ 

50 

BLUES 

Chinese  ^ lb. 

90 

& 1.00 

Bulletin  

61 

@ 

70 

Cobalt  

45 

@ 

60 

Prussian  

90 

a 

1.00 

No.  1 

65 

@ 

67 

Ultramarine  

50 

@ 

60 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt 

25 

@ 

30 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt.... 

24 

a 

28 

Vandyke  

35 

@ 

40 

GREENS 

Bottle  $ lb. 

35 

@ 

37 

20 

@ 

24 

Chrome,  chem,  pure,  according 

to  shade  

40 

a 

50 

commercial,  20  to  25%  color 

20 

a 

25 

Permanent  

35 

& 

40 

REDS 

American  vermilion <&  lb. 

40 

@ 

42 

Brick,  flat  and  gloss 

22 

a 

24 

C.  P.  English  vermilion 

Nominal 

No.  1 

Nominal 

30 

35 

Rose  lake 

60 

67 

Rose  pink 

55 

(fi) 

60 

Turkey  

70 

a 

80 

40 

@ 

45 

Venetian  

20 

@ 

25 

YELLOWS 

C.  P.  chrome ^ lb. 

28 

a 

30 

No.  1 

38 

@ 

40 

Dutch  pink 

34 

a 

38 

French  ocher,  pure 

18 

a 

25 

Golden  ocher  pure 

25 

@ 

30 

Washed  

21 

& 

23 

GRAINING  COLORS 

Cherry  ^ lb. 

31 

a 

34 

Dark  oak 

31 

a 

34 

Light  oak 

31 

a 

34 

Mahogany  

31 

a 

34 

Walnut  

31 

@ 

34 

Dryers 

Aluminum,  oleate,  fused 

18 

a 

20 

palmitate,  precipitated 

25 

a 

28 

resinate,  precipitated 

13 

(a) 

15 

stearate,  precipitated 

26 

a 

28 

Calcium,  lmoieate  

8 

a 

10 

resinate,  precipitated 

13 

(a) 

15 

stearate,  precipitated  

26 

a 

28 

Cobalt,  acetate  

1.15 

a 

— 

carbonate  

2.10 

a 

— 

hydrate  

2.75 

a 

— 

linoleate,  solid 

58 

(CO 

— 

paste  dryer 

25 

(O) 

— 

resinate,  fused 

20 

(a) 

— 

precipitated  

50 

a 

— 

Lead,  acetate 

12 

(a) 

15 

linoleate.  solid 

20 

a 

25 

oxide  (litharge) 

7 

a 

9 

resinate,  fused 

8 

a 

— 

precipitated  

15 

a 

— 

Manganese,  borate,  chem,  pure. . 

30 

a 

35 

technical  

20 

a 

25 

oxide,  85  per  cent 

5Vi@ 

6% 

resinate,  fused  

9 

a 

11 

precipitated  

13 

a 

16 

sulphate  (anhydrous) 

11 

(g) 

12 

Zinc,  carbonate  

16 

(a) 

20 

resinate,  fused 

8 

a 

10 

precipitated  

16 

a 

18 

sulphate  crystals  

4y2@ 

5y. 

stearate,  precipitated  

28 

32 

Dryers,  Liquid  and 

Japan 

Brown  japan ^ gal. 

2.50 

@ 

— 

Bronze  liquid 

2.50 

@ 

— 

Coach  grinders’  japan 

5.75 

@ 

— 

Coach  painters'  japan 

3.00 

@ 

— 

Japan  gold  size 

4.25 

@ 

— 

Liquid  dryer 

2.75 

@ 

— 

Turpentine  japan 

5.75 

@ 

— 

White  japan 

2.75 

@ 
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Look  1°r  this 
trade  mark 
on  the  back 
of  the  goods. 


] MODERN 
WALL  COVERING^ 


Effective  and  Economical  for 
Public  Buildings 

Because  we  have  been  directing  your  attention  to 
Sanitas  as  a modern  wall  covering  of  uncommon 
adaptability  in  the  harmonious  decoration  of  private 
dwellings,  do  not  lose  sight  of  its  utility  for  public 
and  semi-public  buildings. 

Large  walls  can  be  covered  quickly  with  Sanitas 
in  one  of  the  dull-finished  plain  tints,  giving  a 
surface  effect  equivalent  to  four  coats  of  pure  oil 
colors.  Being  made  on  cloth,  Sanitas  contributes 
to  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  walls,  often 
prevents  cracks  from  developing,  and  does  not 
permit  cracks  in  settling  or  old  walls  showr'ng 
through.  Sanitas  does  not  crack,  peel,  or  fade. 

The  dull-finished  tints  can  be  used  plain,  frescoed, 
stenciled  or  stippled,  and  whenever  desired  can  be 
completely  painted  over  without  removing  the 
Sanitas. 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering  is  painted  by  ma- 
chine more  evenly  than  is  possible  with  hand  work 
on  a large  wall;  there  is  no  waiting  for  colors  to 
dry;  it  hangs  just  like  wall  paper,  and  can  be  kept 
clean  and  fresh  by  wiping  with  a damp  cloth. 

See  Your  Wholesaler — We'll  Move  the  Goods 
The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway,  New  York 

Dept.  E. 


SANITAS 


Brand 

REG  US  PAT  OFF! 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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Glues 


Extra,  white  

30 

@ 

40 

Medium,  white  

20 

(a) 

26 

Cabinet,  white  

18 

® 

30 

Low  grade 

15 

® 

18 

Foot  stock  

15 

(a) 

20 

12 

(a) 

18 

Common  bone  

8%@ 

14 

Fish  glue,  in  bbls.  of  50  gals... 

79  gal. 

1.40 

@ 

2.00 

Gold  and  Other  Leaf 

Gold  leaf,  XXX  deep.  3%  x 3% 

in pkg.  11.50  @12.00 

XX,  3%  x 3%  in & pkg.  11.00  @11.50 

30  pkg.  1.00  @ 1.25 
Silver  leaf,  domestic,  3%  x 3%  in. 

^ pkg.  3.25  @ 3.50 

imported,  3%  x 3%  in 

30  pkg.  2.50  @ 3.00 
Aluminum  leaf,  oV2  x 5V2  in.... 

& pkg.  1.00  @ 1.25 
Composition  metal  leaf,  5V2  x 5V2 

in ^ pkg.  1.00  @ 1.25 

Package  consists  of  500  leaves, 
in  books  of  25  leaves  each.  Prices 
subject  to  a discount  of  2 .per 
cent,  for  cash. 

Gums 

These  quotations  are  for  one  or 
more  case  lots. 

DAMMAR 

Batavia  or  Padang ^ lb.  40  @ 45 

Singapore,  Nc-.  1 40  @ 45 

No.  2 18  @ 20 

No.  3 8 @ 10 

EAST  INEilA  COPAL 

Bold,  pale ^ lb.  20  @ — 

B or  black 12  @ — 

KAURI 

B extra  ^ lb.  44  @ — 

B No.  1 38  @ — 

B No  2 30  @ — 

MANILA 

White,  bold lb.  22  @ — 

Nubs,  pale 10  @ — 

Chips  ..., I2  ® 

PONTINAK 

Prime  39  lb-  28  @ — 

Nubs  .....’ 16  @ — 

Chips  14  ® 

PITCH 

Tar,  k’Jin  burned,  in  barrel 

lots  39  lb.  6%@  7 

Pitolh  4 ® 4% 

SHELLAC 

D.  C ^ lb.  99  @ 1.05 

V.  S.  0 lb.  1.00  © — 

Diamond  I ^ lb.  98  @ — 

Superfine,  orange 39  lb.  79  @ 81 

Fine  orange  3)3  lb.  81  @ 83 

Medium  orange ¥1  lb.  79  @ 83 

T.  N.  39  lb.  78  @ 83 

A.  C.  garnet 39  lb.  73  @ 75 

Button  39  lb.  92  @ 93 

Bleached,  ground 39  lb.  78  @ 80 

bone  dry 39  lb.  80  @ 92 

Linseed  and  Other  Oils 

Linseed  oil,  raw  (7V2  lbs.  to  gal.) 

in  5-bbl.  lots..  gal. 

in  single  bbls 

in  cans,  charged  extra, 

7%  lbs.  to  gal.  by 

measure  

boiled,  add  2c.  per  gal. 

to  price  of  raw  oil. 
double  boiled,  add  3c. 
refined,  add  4c. 

China  wood  oil,  bbls ^ lb. 


Soya,  bbls 

Menhaden  fish  oil,  crude,  South- 
ern f.  o.  b.  factory.... 


white,  bleached 

Pigments,  Dry 

Cents 
per  pound. 

Barytes,  pure  white,  floated,  in 

100-lb.  bags  (bags  extra)  2 @ 2% 

in  700-lb.  bbls.  (bbls.  extra)  2%@  2% 

Blanc  fixe,  dry,  in  less  than  car 

lots  4%@  — 

Flake  white,  American,  powd., 

In  100-lb.  drums 13  @ 13% 

Litharge,  powd.,  American,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs.... 11. 25  @ — 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.. 11. 80  @ — 

10. 000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.  10.40  @ — 

All  above  prices  subject  to 

cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 


91 

95 


1.08 


92 

96 


11%@  12 


10.42 

@ 

— 

12 

@ 

— 

42 

@ 

_ 

54 

@ 

55 

57 

@ 

58 

GO 

@ 

61 

Lithopone,  standard,  in  ton  lots. 

single  barrels  

Metallic  paint,  best  brown,  300- 

lb.  bbls 

best  red,  400-lb.  bbls 

Orange  mineral,  Amer.,  dry,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 

in  barrels 

Red  lead,  Amer.,  dry,  powd.,  in 

100-lb.  drums 

in  800-lb.  barrels 

White  lead,  basic  carbonate,  cor- 
roded, in  oil,  in  100-lb. 

drums  

in  500-lb.  bbls 

basic  sulphate  or  sublimed 
lead,  dry,  in  100-lb. 

drums  

in  500-lb.  bbls. . . . 

All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 
Zinc  oxide — 

French  process,  red  seal 

green  seal 

white  seal 

Leaded  grades,  American 
process— 

commercially  lead  free.. 
5 p.  c.  lead  sulphate.... 
10  p.  c.  lead  sulphate... 
20  p.  c.  lead  sulphate... 
35  p.  c.  lead  sulphate... 

Zinc  oxide  prices  are  for  single 
barrel  purchase. 

Discount  of  1 per  cent,  on  order 
of  more  than  50  tons,  and  2 per 
cent,  for  more  than  10O  tons 


6%@ 
7 @ 

2'4@ 

3 y4@ 

14  @ 
13  @ 

i2%@ 

IDA® 


12%@ 

11%@ 


12 


2% 

3% 

15 

14 


12>A 


12% 


M 

N 

W.  G 

W.  W 

Rosin,  pitch 39  bbl. 

Rosin  oil,  first  rectified. ..  .^  gal. 

second  rectified  

third  rectified  

fourth  rectified  


6.65 

6.85 

7.50 

8.00 

6.00 

39 

41 

49 


50 


Window  Glass 


United  Bracket. 

Inches.  Sizes. 

25  6x  8 to  10x15... 
11x14) 

34  12x13$  to  14x20... 
40  10x26  to  16x24... 
18x22 | 

50  20x20$  to  20x50... 


9%@ 

11  @ 


9 ‘A 

ioy4 

IDA 


to  24x30... 
to  24x36... 


54  15x36 
60  26x28 
26x34 1 

70  28x32  $ to  30x40... 
30x30  J 
32x38 ) 

80  34x36$  to  30x50... 
7%@  8%  84  30x52  to  30x54... 


$354)0 

30.50 

39.00 

42.50 

44.00 

45.00 


-Slngle- 

A 

$30.00 

31.00 

33.00 

37.00 

38.00 

40.00 


B 

$28.50 

30.00 

31.00 

34.50 

35.00 

30.00 


48.00  43.50  39.00 


54.00 

57.00 


49.50 

52.50 


43.50 

47.00 


Pigments  in  Oil 


White  lead  in  oil,  100-lb.  kegs, 
less  than  500  lbs. .100  lbs. 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs.... 11. 25 
2,000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.. 10. 80 
White  lead,  sublimed,  In  oil.  in 

100-lb.  kegs 

500  lbs.  up  to  ton  lots,  %c. 
per  lb. 

All  above  prices  subject  to  cash 
discount  of  2 per  cent.,  and  are 
for  single  delivery. 

Red  lead,  in  oil,  steel  kegs,  less 
than  500  lbs.  .$)  100  lbs. 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 12.60 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs. .12.09 
All  above  prices  for  red 
lead  and  red  lead  In  oil  are 
subject  to  cash  discount  of 
2 per  cent.,  and  are  for 
single  delivery. 


7 

® 

7% 

inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

7 

® 

7% 

25 

Ox  8 

to 

10x15. . . 

. $46.00 

$40. 5U 

7 

& 

7% 

11x14 i 

! 

) 

34 

12x13  J 

i to 

14x20. . . 

. 50.00 

44.50 

40 

10x26 
18x22 i 

to 

1 

16x24. . . 

. 55.00 

48.50 

50 

20x20 | 

i to 

20x50. . . 

, . 61.00 

54.50 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30. . . 

. . 62.50 

56.00 

60 

26x28 
26x34 1 

to 

24x38. . . 

. 64.00 

57.00 

70 

28x32 
30x30 J 
32x38 ) 

L to 

30x40. . . 

, . 68.00 

61.00 

12,%@ 

— 

80 

34x36  J 

‘ to 

30x50. . . 

. 73.00 

66.50 

11.25 

@ 

— 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 74.50 

68.00 

10.80 

— 

90 

30x56 

to 

34x56. . . 

, . 78.50 

72.00 

94 

34x58 

to 

34x60. . . 

. 80.00 

73.00 

11  %<® 



100 

36x60 

to 

40x60. . . 

. 93.00 

85.00 

105 

40x62 

to 

40x64. . . 

. . 194.50 

178.50 

110 

40x60 

to 

40x70. . . 

, . 216.00 

200.00 

115 

40x72 

to 

40x74. . . 

. 242.50 

221.00 

120 

40x76 

to 

40x80... 

. 285.00 

258.50 

125 

40x82 

to 

40x84. . . 

285.50 

130 

40x85 

to 

40x90. . . 

. . 339.00 

312.50 

14 


Sandpaper 


Price  per  quire. 


Smallest  lot  sold,  half 
quire. 


Grade. 

9 x 11  in.  8% 

X 10%  in. 

000  

$7.50 

$6.75 

00  

7.50 

6.75 

0 

6.75 

1/2  

7.20 

1 

9,00 

8.10 

iy2  

10.50 

9.15 

2 

10.35 

2%  

11.70 

3 

15.90 

13.20 

Assorted  

10.50 

'9.15 

Above  prices 

subject  to  discounts 

ranging 

B 

$38.50 

42.00 

44.50 

51.00 

52.00 

52.50 

56.00 


80.50 
02.00 

66.50 
68.00 
80.00 

165.00 
186.50 

208.00 

245.00 

272.00 

299.00 

Above  prices  subject  to  the  following  dis- 
counts:—Single  strength,  A quality,  25-incn 
bracket,  87  per  cent.  Single  strength,  A qual- 
ity, 34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  85  and  5 per 
cent.  Single  strength,  A quality,  above  50-inch, 
84  and  5 per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality, 
25-inch  bracket,  88  per  cent.  Single  strength, 
B quality,  34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  86  and 
2%  per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality,  above 
50-lnch  bracket,  85  and  2%  per  cent.  Double 
strength,  A quality,  all  sizes,  86  per  cent. 
Double  strength,  B quality,  all  sizes.  88  per 
cent. 

An  additional  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
for  all  glass  more  than  40  Inches  wide.  All 
sizes  over  52  Inches  in  length,  and  not  making 
more  than  81  united  inches,  will  be  charged 
in  the  84  united  inches  bracket.  All  glass  54 
inches  wide  or  wider,  not  making  more  than 
116  united  Inches,  will  be  charged  in  the  120 
united  inches  bracket. 

All  fractional  sizes  not  listed  take  the  list 
of  next  larger  listed  size  plus  10  per  cent. 


Miscellaneous 


from  25  to  45  per  cent. 

Shellac.  See  Gums 
Shellac  Varnish  in  Denatured  Alcohol 

Quotations  for  single  cans.  Larger  packages, 
10  per  cent,  and  more  off. 

Orange,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans. 

79  ga 

White,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans.. 

79  gal. 

Steel  Wool 


70  @ 80 

70  @ 80 

20  @ 25 


Bronze  powder  in  1-lb.  cans, 

pale  and  rich  gold 

Aluminum,  chem.  pure 

Casein,  in  10-lb.  lots lb. 

Clay,  china,  imported,  lump 

32  ton.  16.00  @24.00 
domestic,  lump,  f.o.b.  point 

of  production ton. 15. 00  @20.00 

Cobalt  oxide  32  1b.  2.10  @ 2.35 


Grade  000. 
00  ... 
1 


.32  lb. 


Shavings  

Above  prices  subject  to 
20  per  cent,  discount  on 
500-lb.  lots,  5 per  cent,  on 
100-lb.  lots. 

Household  sizes ^ gross  9.00  @ 

5 gross  lots 8.10  @ 

10  gross  lots 7.80  @ 

Turpentine  and  Rosin 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  ex-yard... 

$ gal.  1.19  @ 

Wood,  turpentine,  steamed,  dist. 

79  gal.  1.12  (S 
destructive  79  gal.  1,10  <g 

Large.  Florida  graded  rosins — 

B 5.95 

1)  6.35 

E 6.35 

B'  6.35 

G 6.35 

H 6.40 

I 6.40 

K 6.45 

TT  4 TV  . . 


Copper  oxide ton 

17 

@ 

20 

. 4.00  @ - 

Cold  water  paint,  interior,  in 

bbls 39  lb. 

9 

@ 

10 

4.35 

@ — 

exterior 

14 

@ 

15 

Dry  paste,  in  packages lb. 

15 

@ 

20 

Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs. 

2 

@ 

2% 

Graphite,  flake 39  lb. 

12 

(a) 

20 

ground  

3 

@ 

5 

1.00 

@ — 

Marble  dust,  in  bbls 

1 

@ 

1% 

67 

@ — 

Naphtha,  deodorized,  can  extra. 

53 

@ - 

39  gal. 

25 

@ 

27 

40 

@ - 

Plaster  of  paris,  in  barrels.  lb. 

3 

@ 

33 

® - 

Pumice  stone,  selected,  lump.... 

27 

@ - 

39  lb. 

10 

@ 

12 

powdered 
Putty,  in  tubs,  commercial . $ lb 
pure  linseed  oil 
1 to  5-lb.  cans,  commercial 
12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  commer- 
cial 

1 to  5-lb.  cans  pure  linseei 
oil 

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  pure  lin- 
seed oil 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots 
selected  lumps,  bags  extra 
79  lb 

Smalt,  blue 79  lb 

extra  velvet,  black 

Soapstone,  powdered,  in  bags.. 

Silex  or  Silica,  in  bags 

Talc,  Amer.,  in  bags,  bags  extra 
French 

Terra  alba,  in  bags,  bags  extra. 


@ — 

Whiting,  commercial.  100  lbs.  1.10 

@ 1.21 

@ - 

gilders’  bolted 

..  1.15 

@ 1.25 

® - 

extra  gilders’,  bolted 

..  1.30 

@ 1.40 

@ - 

American,  paris  white... 

@ 1.55 

@ - 

up: 

English  cliffstone 

...  1.70 

@ 1.90 

5% 

6 y4 

5% 

7 


5%@  6 

6 @ 10 


10  @ 
T 


5 @ 

1%@ 

iy4@ 

2 @ 

3 @ 3% 

1%@ 


15 

8 

6 

2 

2v4 
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Convention  of  the  Ohio  Painters 

Thirty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Is  Held  at 
Beautiful  Cedar  Point  on  July  18-21 — Many  Fine  Papers  Read — 

Cornell,  Bolce,  Krause  Elected 


IDEAL  weather  combined  with  the 
wonderful  natural  and  contributed 
advantages  of  Cedar  Point  on  Lake 
Erie  to  supply  the  framework  for  a 
most  enjoyable  and  successful  conven- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Association  of  Mas- 
ter Painters  and  Decorators  last 
month.  Under  the  experienced  guid- 
ance of  President  Joel  Kennedy  a 
program  of  instructive  addresses  was 
carried  out  smoothly,  leading  to  fur- 
ther instructive  discussion  on  the  part 
of  the  members. 

As  explained  by  Secretary  Krause 
in  his  annual  report,  some  of  the  Ohio 
local  associations  have  suffered  hard- 
ships and  membership  losses  through 
labor  conditions;  but  these  conditions 
have  served  to  bring  out  in  encourag- 
ing contrast  the  association  loyalty 
of  the  majority  of  the  members. 

Vice  President  Cornell  was  elevated 
into  the  presidency,  and  Edward  L. 
Bolce  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  young- 
er and  fast  rising  men  of  the  asso- 
ciation, was  chosen  for  the  office  of 
vice  president,  with  added  duties.  The 
hard  work  and  devotion  of  Secretary 
Krause  was  fittingly  recognized  in  his 
reelection  to  the  important  offices  of 
secretary  - treasurer  and  organizer. 
Men  of  Mr.  Krause’s  stamp  are  difficult 
to  find,  and  should  be  supported  with 
the  strong  loyalty  and  cooperation  of 
their  fellow  members. 

While  Joel  Kennedy  goes  into  hon- 
orable retirement  from  the  presiden- 
tial chair,  the  Ohio  association  will  not 
lose  his  best  efforts  for  its  well  being 
and  progress.  The  convention  paid  a 
deserved  compliment  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Cedar  Point  by  voting  to  re- 
turn there  next  year. 

First  Session 

Tuesday,  July  18 

At  2 P.  M.  President  Joel  Kennedy 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  in- 
troduced the  Rev.  R.  R.  Remington, 
rector  of  Calvary  P.  E.  Church  of  San- 
dusky, who  invoked  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty  on  the  convention. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  to 
Cedar  Point  by  F.  F.  Hubank  of  the 
G.  A.  Boeckling  Co.  He  promised  that 
the  management  would  do  everything 
possible  to  make  their  stay  a happy 
one,  so  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
come  back  next  year  to  Cedar  Point. 


President  Kennedy  read  his  Address 
of  Welcome  to  the  present  convention: 

President’s  Address 

IT  IS  indeed  a pleasant  moment  of 
my  life,  a very  great  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  meet  you  again,  and 
extend  to  each  of  you  a hearty  greet- 
ing. I assure  you,  as  your  president, 
that  this,  the  31st  annual  gathering  of 
our  association,  judging  from  all  indi- 
cations, bids  fair  to  be  a successful  and 
profitable  convention. 

The  very  active  part  taken  by  the 
Save  the  Surface  and  the  Clean  Up  and 
Paint  Up  Campaigns  has  no  doubt 
given  you  a prosperous  year,  and  you 
have  now  come  prepared  to  make  this 
convention  one  long  to  be  remembered 
in  the  history  of  our  association.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  any  of  the 
details  of  the  past  year.  They  have 
become  history,  and  we  cannot  change 
them.  We  can,  however,  look  forward 
to  the  future,  firmly  resolving  to  give 
our  best  efforts  for  the  betterment  of 
the  craft. 

Our  Executive  Board  held  its  meet- 
ing in  December  in  the  city  of  Tiffin. 
The  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  a program  for  this  con- 
vention. It  was  well  attended  and  I be- 
lieve you  will  greatly  enjoy  the  program 
adopted.  After  the  business  meeting 
we  had  an  evening  social  session  at 
which  all  the  members  of  Tiffin  local 
were  present.  A most  enjoyable  occa- 
sion it  proved  to  be.  I need  hardly 
mention  that  the  convention’s  program 
has  a twofold  purpose,  being  designed 
both  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Let  us 
during  the  hours  assigned  to  each  give 
our  full  quota  of  enthusiasm  so  as  to 
insure  the  success  desired. 

The  various  papers  that  will  be  read 
at  our  business  sessions  should  be  so 
attractive  to  every  one  allied  with  the 
paint  trade,  whether  using  or  selling 
paints,  that  no  matter  what  prior  en- 
gagements may  have  been  made  for 
pleasure  or  recreation,  these  should 
not  be  allowed  to  conflict  so  as  to  pre- 
vent your  presence  at  the  proper  time. 
It  is  your  duty  to  be  present  to  enter 
into  the  discussions  which  follow  and 
which  form  a most  interesting  detail 
of  the  papers  presented. 

The  final  success  of  this  convention 
lies  entirely  in  your  hands,  and  not 
with  your  officers  alone.  They  may 
point  the  way,  but  it  is  only  by  our 
combined  efforts  that  we  will  be  able 
to  keep  this  organization  where  it  be- 
longs in  the  front  rank  of  State  and 
Provincial  associations.  I am  proud  of 
our  history  and  attainments.  These 
have  not  been  made  possible  by  the 
stay-at-homes.  To  you  and  other  faith- 
ful members  of  the  organization,  who 
have  given  time  and  means  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  good  work,  should 
be  given  the  credit. 

At  the  time  of  my  departure  from 
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home  for  this  meeting  no  report  had 
reached  me  of  the  death  of  any  of  our 
members.  I trust  this  may  be  the  case. 

I wish  to  thank  the  officers,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  committees,  and 
the  associate  and  salesmen  members 
for  their  presence  and  assistance 
toward  the  success  of  the  convention. 

An  Advertising  Grievance 

We  still  have  a grievance  with  some 
of  the  manufacturers,  who  persist  in 
advertising  that  reacts  to  our  disad- 
vantage— to  wit:  they  advance  the  idea 
that  any  one  can  apply  paint,  pictur- 
ing as  they  do  a lady  or  gentleman 
dolled  up  in  their  best  clothes.  Any 
person  familiar  with  the  facts  knows 
that  this  is  a beautiful  dream;  that 
painting  to  be  done  right  must  be  done 
by  a skilled  journeyman;  that  these 
so-called  household  paints  only  lay  a 
foundation  for  future  trouble  and  an- 
noyance unless  handled  in  the  proper 
manner  by  an  experienced  craftsman, 
properly  advised  as  to  the  correct 
manner  of  manipulating  the  material 
so  as  to  meet  the  problem  in  hand.  We 
all  know  that  the  preparation  of  the 
surface  and  the  careful  graduation  of 
succeeding  coats  in  the  matter  of  prop- 
er thinning,  etc.,  is  the  only  sure  cri- 
terion of  final  results. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  a 
crop  of  gullible  persons  who  will  fall 
for  this  sort  of  advertising,  and  I have 
no  doubt,  by  a slight  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination on  the  part  of  their  copy 
writer  and  artist,  they  could  go  a step 
farther  and  state:  “ Buy  Our  Paints! 
No  Work  Involved!  They  Apply  Them- 
selves!" That  would  complete  the 
nightmare,  and  we  could  conscientious- 
ly prod  them  in  the  ribs  and  tell  them 
to  turn  over  and  wake  up.  Let  us  not 
wait  for  this  time  and  state  of  affairs 
to  develop,  but  act  now  by  showing  our 
hearty  disapproval  of  this  gross  mis- 
representation, and  demand  honest  ad- 
vertising. 

More  and  Better  Workmen  Needed 

A still  more  crying  need  of  the  craft 
is  more  and  better  workmen.  Let  each 
and  every  one  of  us  take  an  apprentice 
or  more,  as  conditions  warrant.  I need 
not  remind  you  that  our  supply  or 
skilled  help  from  beyond  the  seas  will 
not  be  so  plentiful  for  years  to  come. 
The  number  of  good  painters  available 
having  become  greatly  diminished,  I 
feel  that  unless  some  drastic  efforts 
are  made  on  our  part  toward  replen- 
ishing our  needs  by  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem, we  certainly  shall  find  ourselves 
in  the  near  future  in  a position  in 
which  we  will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
exactions  and  demands  of  our  custom- 
ers. 

With  the  early  issue  of  the  Text 
Book  by  the  International  Association, 
the  question  of  the  apprentice  will  be 
largely  solved.  At  least,  it  will  be  a 
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long  step  in  the  right  direction  if  prop- 
erly handled. 

Another  question  confronts  us  in 
workmen’s  liability  or  industrial  in- 
surance. Being  compulsory,  it  is  a 
fixed  item  of  overhead  with  which  we 
must  reckon.  The  rate  each  year  con- 
tinues to  soar  and  climb  by  leaps  ana 
bounds.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  We  all  know  that  it  makes 
a large  dent  in  our  incomes.  We  should 
interest  ourselves  and  see  that  the 
workmen  in  every  shop,  large  and 
small,  receive  the  same  protection. 
Why  make  the  large  shops  stand  the 
burden  for  the  little  fellow  who  does 
not  insure?  Let  all  employers  of  labor 
assume  their  just  portion,  and  let  us 
watch  that  we  get  full  value  received 
for  the  money  paid  out.  Past  Presi- 
dent O’Connor  in  his  report  will  no 
doubt  give  us  additional  light  on  this 
situation,  which  will  be  of  keen  inter- 
est. 

Visiting  the  Locals 

A very  pleasant  feature  of  this  term 
of  office  was  the  visiting  again,  in  com- 
pany with  our  Secretary-Treasurer,  ui 
every  affiliated  local  throughout  the 
State.  To  meet  a member  at  any  time 
is  a pleasure,  hut  to  sit  with  him  at, 
one  of  his  meetings  is  a treat.  I trust 
that  this  practice  may  be  continued  by 
future  officers,  for  being  in  close  touch 
with  each  other,  touching  elbows,  ns 
it  were,  cannot  fail  to  advance  the 
interests  of  our  organization. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  convention  is 
open  to  you.  I earnestly  hope  that  you 
will  all  be  benefited  and  appreciate  the 
advantages  offered,  by  the  time  our 
deliberations  close.  When  our  new 
officers  are  elected,  I feel  sure  that  you 
will  continue  to  give  them  the  same 
unfailing  support  which  you  have  ac- 
corded me,  and  which,  I assure  you, 
has  been  greatly  pleasing  and  gratify- 
ing to  me  and  duly  appreciated. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  urge  upon 
you  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  our  vo- 
cation; keep  abreast  of  the  advance- 


ments made  that  will  redound  to  your 
best  interests — socially,  morally  and 
physically.  Read  the  various  trade 
magazines  published  in  the  interests  of 
the  craft.  Consider  them  carefully  and 
keep  yourself  fully  informed.  Last, 
but  not  least,  urge  upon  those  of  our 
fellow  craftsmen,  not  already  members 
of  our  association,  the  importance  of 
affiliating  with  us. 


The  address  was  received  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  and  referred  to  the 
proper  committee. 

On  motion  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  annual  convention 
and  meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees 
was  dispensed  with. 

The  President  named  these  conven- 
tion committees: 

Registration  — D.  E.  Jones,  chair- 
man; Ralph  Hobill,  George  E.  Forrest. 

Resolutions — Fred  Epple,  Cleveland, 
chairman;  A.  H.  King,  Toledo;  An- 
drew Quinn,  Lima. 

Auditing — C.  M.  Uber,  Youngstown, 
chairman;  Fred  Kamm,  Cincinnati; 
Carl  Uhl,  Toledo. 

Nominations  — Wm.  D.  O’Connor, 
Youngstown,  chairman;  Ralph  Hobill, 
Elyria;  W.  S.  Goldshodt,  Dayton. 

President’s  Address — J.  E.  Aylard, 
Cleveland,  chairman;  W.  R.  Bitzer, 
Canton;  Ed  Bolce,  Cincinnati. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Conrad  Krause 
read  his  report  for  those  offices,  as 
well  as  State  organizer: 

Secretary-Treasurer’s  Report 

THIS  is  my  second  annual  report  as 
your  secretary-treasurer. 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  our 
last  convention  a revised  list  of  mem- 
bers was  compiled,  which  indicated  a 
membership  of  282  active,  49  associate 
and  6 salesman  members.  This  list 
was  printed  in  the  directory,  which 
was  authorized  at  our  last  convention, 
and  mailed  to  all  members  and  repre- 
sentative master  painters  connected 
with  the  International  Association.  A 


number  of  favorable  comments  have 
been  received,  in  referring  to  the  di- 
rectory. As  a handy  hook  of  reference, 
which  may  be  utilized  by  both  active 
and  associate  members,  it  fills  a long- 
felt  want,  and  is  a pleasing  substitute 
for  our  Official  Report,  which  was  dis- 
continued last  year.  I would  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  publication  of 
the  directory  he  continued. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  was  held  Dec.  20,  at  the 
Shawhan  Hotel,  Tiffin,  a report  of 
which  was  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  The 
result  of  that  meeting  is  shown  on  the 
program,  which  is  in  your  hands  to- 
day. It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  your 
officers  and  Board  of  Trustees  that  our 
members  will  show  their  appreciation 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  prepare  papers  on  the  vari- 
ous subjects  of  interest  which  were  se- 
lected at  our  hoard  meeting,  by  attend- 
ing regularly  all  sessions  and  enthusi- 
astically joining  in  the  discussions. 

The  loan  of  $400  on  our  Liberty 
bonds,  which  was  authorized  at  the 
Board  meeting  in  Canton,  December, 
1920,  has  been  reduced  to  $200.  The  in- 
terest of  6%,  which  is  being  paid  for 
the  loan,  exceeding  the  interest  re- 
ceived on  the  bonds,  I would  therefore 
recommend  that  at  least  a part  of  these 
bonds  be  sold  to  pay  our  indebtedness. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  sell  all.  - 
leave  this  question  for  your  earnesc 
consideration. 

Labor  Conditions  Affect  Membership 

I am  sorry  to  report  that  since  our 
last  convention  there  has  been  a de- 
crease of  membership  in  several  of  our 
local  associations.  This  applies  princi- 
pally to  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati.  The 
reason  of  this  decrease  can  be  at- 
tributed to  labor  conditions  in  our  cit- 
ies, which  have  caused  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction not  only  among  workmen, 
but  among  the  employers.  The  period 
during  and  following  the  war  produced 
abnormal  conditions.  The  reaction 
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has  long  since  started,  and  many  em- 
ployers cannot  see  and  realize  the 
value  of  organization  during  a tem- 
porary loss.  Personal  and  self  inter- 
est predominate,  and  the  matter  of 
striving  for  the  betterment  of  the 
craft  in  general  is  beyond  their  con- 
ception; but  thanks  to  the  determin- 
ation of  the  staunch  element  in  our 
association,  we  are  today  enjoying  the 
result  of  their  efforts  during  the  past 
years. 

While  a few  localities  have  lost 
members,  others  have  made  gains. 
The  actual  total  membership  to  date 
is  as  yet  not  at  hand.  On  June  25,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  locals  with  the  request 
that  they  send  a revised  list  of  their 
members,  in  order  that  the  total  mem- 
bership of  our  State  may  be  ascer- 
tained. The  replies  to  this  request 
have  been  coming  in  very  slowly,  but 
before  the  close  of  this  convention  I 
hope  to  make  a report  as  to  the  total 
membership.  Our  financial  condition 
will  also  be  reported  before  the  close 
of  the  convention. 

Report  as  Organizer 

As  organizer,  I wish  to  report  prog- 
ress. No  new  locals  were  secured  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  A great  deal  of 
correspondence  has  been  done  with 
the  various  localities,  and  it  is  safe 
for  the  prediction  that  our  hopes  for 
a decided  increase  in  our  membership 
will  soon  be  realized. 

During  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  President  Kennedy  and  myself 
visited  all  the  locals  of  our  asso- 
ciation, carrying  out  the  idea  inaug- 
urated last  year  that  personal  contact, 
with  a word  of  encouragement  and  ad- 
vice, acts  as  a stimulant  to  members 
with  a lukewarm  tendency. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  our  efforts 
were  amply  repaid,  for  in  almost  all 
cases  we  were  welcomed  most  heart- 
ily, and  given  encouraging  assurance, 
that  our  visit  was  appreciated. 


In  the  future,  let  us  live  up  to  the 
following  words: 

Perk  Up! 

Your  nose  may  be  battered,  your  jaw- 
bone nicked. 

Your  visage  may  be  a sight, 

But  always  remember  you’re  never 
licked 

While  still  you  can  stand  and  fight. 
No  matter  how  badly  they  mess  your 
map, 

It  won’t  be  beyond  repair, 

And  there  still  is  a chance  that  you’ll 
win  the  scrap, 

As  long  as  the  punch  is  there. 

You’ll  make  mistakes  and  you’ll  do 
things  wrong, 

The  best  of  them  always  do, 

But  as  soon  as  you  get  to  going  strong, 

Your  grit  will  see  you  through. 

They  smashed  Paul  Jones  to  a fare- 
you-well, 

But  he  didn’t  observe  “good-night.” 
He  merely  paused  in  his  tracks  to  yell, 

That  he’d  just  begun  to  fight. 

There’ll  be  plenty  of  folks  to  peddle 
gloom. 

There’ll  be  plenty  of  folks  to  say 
That  they  see  the  terrible  day  of  gloom, 

Hurrying  on  its  way. 

But  the  fellow  who  knows  that  the 
fight  is  hard, 

And  still  has  the  nerve  to  grin, 

And  never  gets  rattled  and  drops  his 
guard, 

Is  the  fellow  that  is  going  to  win. 

— James  J.  Montague. 


Secretary  Krause’s  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  made  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Fred  Epple  referred  in  glowing 
terms  to  the  fine  work  of  the  Secre- 
tary-Organizer during  the  year,  and 
hoped  that  the  convention  would  take 
heed  of  his  recommendations  at  the 
proper  time. 

Under  report  of  Board  of  Trustees 
Mr.  Gray  of  Canton  explained  how 
he  had  missed  his  first  Trustee  meet- 
ing at  Tiffin  through  a misunderstand- 
ing of  trains. 

Secretary  Krause,  in  behalf  of  the 
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Ohio  delegates,  read  an  interesting 
report  of  the  1922  International  Con- 
vention at  Kansas  City  in  February. 

On  motion  of  Vice  President  Cornell 
the  report  was  received  with  thanks. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  O’Connor  a tel- 
egram of  sympathy  was  ordered  sent 
to  Past  President  William  G.  Albrecht 
of  Toledo,  seriously  ill  at  his  home. 

Mr.  Lanning  of  Urichsville,  attend- 
ing his  first  convention,  was  intro- 
duced. He  expressed  his  intention  to 
come  regularly  to  the  conventions. 

William  Laesser  of  Windsor,  Can- 
ada, past  president  of  the  Canadian 
association,  was  also  introduced.  He 
told  about  the  fine  convention  held  in 
London  the  week  before,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Canadian  association  ex- 
tended a cordial  invitation  to  the  com- 
ing International  meeting  at  Toronto. 

President  Kennedy,  just  returned 
from  the  Dominion,  likewise  conveyed 
the  greetings  of  the  Canadian  breth- 
ren and  their  wishes  for  a successful 
Ohio  convention. 

Associate  member  “Cardinal”  Gib- 
bons of  Cleveland  and  W.  Macbeth  of 
Liverpool  sent  regrets  that  illness 
prevented  their  presence  at  Cedar 
Point. 

Greetings  from  the  Wisconsin  asso- 
ciation, sent  by  Secretary  Henry  F. 
Moers,  were  read  by  Secretary  Krause. 
A letter  from  Past  International  Pres- 
ident William  E.  Wall  of  Somerville, 
Mass,,  regretting  his  inability  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  the  Ohio  asso- 
ciation, was  also  read.  Mr.  Wall  sent 
on  a specimen  of  the  graining  art  for 
the  Exhibit  of  Practical  Work. 


Second  Session 

Wednesday,  July  19 

The  first  subject  taken  up  was  the 
address  by  Carl  F.  Speh,  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  Turpentine  and 
Rosin  Producers  Association  of  New 
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Orleans,  La.  This  address  evoked 
attention,  as  it  offered  interesting  facts 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  turpentine, 
its  production,  consumption  and  price 
fluctuations. 

Mr.  Speh  was  voted  the  thanks  of 
the  convention.  He  answered  ques- 
tions as  to  the  cause  of  the  recent  rise 
in  turpentine  prices  by  attributing  it 
to  suddenly  increased  demand  and  the 
speculation  of  English  middle  men. 

Mr.  Speh  said  that  just  as  good 
water  white  turpentine  can  be  pro- 
duced from  destructive  distillation 
(wood  turpentine)  as  from  gum  tur- 
pentine, but  the  cost  of  distillation  and 
purifying  is  almost  prohibitive  for 
the  farmer. 

Heavy  and  tacky  turpentine  can  be 
thinned  into  other  turpentine  and 
used  just  as  well,  was  another  reply. 

“Profits  in  the  Painting  Business” 

The  paper  “Profits  in  the  Painting 
Business  and  How  to  Obtain  Them,” 
read  by  its  author,  Joseph  D.  Engel- 
bert, well  known  master  painter  of 
Cincinnati,  proved  to  be  a hard-head- 
ed business  talk  on  this  all-important 
topic,  based  on  his  own  actual  expe- 
riences. Mr,  Engelbert’s  paper  is  print- 
ed elsewhere  in  this  issue  as  a special 
article. 

Mr.  Epple  declared  the  Engelbert 
paper  to  be  the  best  address  on  the 
subject  he  had  ever  listened  to.  He 
hoped  every  association  man  would 
carefully  digest  it,  when  printed  in 
The  Painters  Magazine. 

Other  delegates  discussed  Mr.  Engel- 
bert’s methods  of  arriving  at  prices 
on  a time-and-material  basis.  Differ- 
ences in  ascertaining  overhead,  the 
question  of  charging  extra  for  cartage 
and  other  variations  were  brought  out. 
Mr.  Engelbert  agreed  that  details  are 
up  to  the  individual,  but  the  essentials 
of  his  system  have  been  demonstrated 
by  years  of  experience. 

Amid  applause,  Mr.  Engelbert  was 
given  a rousing  vote  of  thanks. 


Mr.  Engelbert  added  that  one  great 
trouble  with  the  master  painters  is 
that  they  do  not  have  enough  pride  in 
their  business.  “You  are  just  as  good 
as  your  customer;  you  are  doing  him 
a useful  and  essential  service;  so  do 
not  be  afraid  to  stand  up  to  him  and 
tell  him  what’s  what!” 

Next  came  a scientific  and  scholarly 
address  by  Professor  Gustav  W. 
Thompson,  chief  chemist  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.,  entitled  “Observations 
Regarding  Recent  Research  in  Paint 
Pigments  and  Vehicles.”  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  greeted  as  an  old  friend  of 
the  Ohio  association. 

Recent  Research  in  Paint 
Pigments  and  Vehicles 

Dr.  G.  W.  Thompson 

THE  PROGRESS  of  every  art  and 
industry  takes  place  in  two 
somewhat  distinct  ways.  These  two 
ways  may  be  described  as  revolution- 
ary and  evolutionary.  The  revolution- 
ary way  involves  the  discovery  of 
something  particularly  new,  which 
changes  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
practices  and  methods  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  factors,  usually  in  the 
nature  of  new  materials.  The  evo- 
lutionary way  involves  the  development 
of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
materials  previously  used,  without  the 
appearance  of  any  radical  departure 
from  previous  practice. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  note 
what  has  taken  place  in  a very  im- 
portant line  outside  of  the  paint  in- 
dustry. Transportation  is  a very  old 
branch  of  industry,  in  which  revo- 
lutionary advances  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time.  The  great  advances 
in  transportation,  however,  in  a great 
many  cases  have  been  evolutionary 
rather  than  revolutionary.  In  the 
transportation  of  persons  and  goods 
roadbeds  are  necessary.  It  can  be 
noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  railroads 
we  have  passed  from  the  narrow  gauge 


to  the  standard  gauge  trackage.  We 
have  passed  from  imperfect  to  more 
perfect  ballasting,  and  so  too  in  our 
highways,  we  have  passed  from  the 
old  dirt  roads  to  the  high  grade  roads 
of  today. 

In  the  gradual  improvement  of  ave- 
nues of  transportation  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  evolution  in  the  art.  With 
the  invention  of  the  steam  locomotive 
and  the  invention  of  the  automobile 
we  have  examples  of  revolutionary  de- 
velopment. There  may  be  some  ques- 
tion, however,  as  to  whether  we  can 
attribute  the  advance  in  methods  of 
transportation  as  much  to  revolution- 
ary changes  as  to  evolutionary 
changes,  for  the  development  of  the 
locomotive  depended  upon  the  station- 
ary steam  engine  which  preceded  it; 
and  the  larger  locomotives  and  heavier 
trains  have  depended  upon  the  ability 
of  railroad  engineers  to  bring  about 
improvements  in  the  steel  roadways 
which  were  necessary.  The  growth 
of  the  automobile  has  largely  depend- 
ed upon  the  previous  experience  with 
the  bicycle,  in  the  history  of  which 
the  pneumatic  tire  was  an  important 
factor. 

In  both  of  these  lines  of  transpor- 
tation, progress  has  been  made  largely 
through  better  engineering  and  a bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  properties  of  ma- 
terial and  how  .they  may  be  devel- 
oped. I give  these  illustrations  more 
to  point  out  the  distinction  between 
revolutionary  and  evolutionary 
changes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing clear  to  you  the  grounds  of  my 
faith  in  evolutionary  changes  in  pref- 
erence to  the  revolutionary. 

Now  in  the  history  of  the  painting 
industry,  at  least  in  the  lives  of  those 
present,  there  have  been  very  few  rev- 
olutionary changes.  The  industry  has 
advanced,  however,  through  a process 
of  evolution  which  is  extremely  re- 
markable in  its  extent.  Let  us  con- 
sider for  a moment  some  of  those 
things  which  have  become  what  might 
be  called  revolutionary  factors  in  the 
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painting  and  decorating  industry 
within  the  time  of  the  oldest  of  those 
present. 

Practically  all  of  the  paint  materials 
which  were  used  fifty  years  ago  are 
used  today.  If  we  classify  these  ma- 
terials so  as  to  avoid  any  invidious 
comparisons,  we  will  find  that  there 
are  few  materials  that  were  used  fifty 
years  ago  in  substantial  quantities 
that  are  not  used  today  is  still  more 
substantial  quantities,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  production  of  each  of  these 
materials  does  not  differ  very  mate- 
rially in  rates  of  increase  of  pro- 
duction during  the  fifty  years.  The 
introduction  of  new  materials  has  been 
apparently  in  the  nature  of  an  added 
production  and  consumption,  and 
there  has  been  very  little  displacement 
of  the  older  materials. 

Advent  of  Lithopone 

For  instance,  lithopone  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  comparatively  recent 
years,  and  its  production  has  increased 
very  rapidly  during  that  time.  While 
lithopone  has  increased  in  production 
very  rapidly,  so  also  has  the  produc- 
tion of  white  lead  and  zinc  oxide, 
which  many  people  foolishly  believe 
are  being  substantially  displaced  by 
the  use  of  lithopone.  Apparently,  with 
the  advent  of  lithopone  there  have 
come  new  uses  for  a pigment  having 
the  characteristics  of  lithopone;  so 
that,  substantially,  the  advent  of  lith- 
opone has  simply  meant  an  extension 
in  the  art  of  painting  and  decorating, 
without  any  material  displacement  of 
the  older  materials. 

Now,  I know  that  it  will  be  argued 
by  some  that  lithopone  has  displaced 
white  lead  and  zinc  oxide  in  the  paint- 
ing industry  because,  they  would  say, 
that  if  lithopone  was  not  used  today 
in  painting,  white  lead  would  be  used. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
concurrent  with  the  advent  of  lith- 
opone, new  uses  for  paint  have  also 
appeared. 

I am  not  concerned  with  what  might 
be  or  what  should  be,  I am  simply 
concerned  with  facts.  When  we  real- 
ize that  during  the  last  fifty  years  the 
consumption  of  white  lead  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  nearly 
300%,  there  is  not  much  ground  for 
the  claim  that  lithopone  is  displacing 
white  lead,  nor  is  there  much  ground 
for  the  fear  that  it  will  ever  displace 
white  lead. 

Of  course  we  can  pick  out  a few 
minor  cases  of  where  materials  used 
fifty  years  ago  have  almost  disap- 
peared from  use,  such  as,  for  instance, 
true  mercury  vermilion.  What  I am 
concerned  in,  however,  is  the  more 
important  materials  used  in  the  art  of 
painting.  This  introduction  simply 
serves  to  show  you  the  attitude  of 
mind  in  which  I am  approaching  the 
discussion  of  my  subject. 

The  most  important  investigations 
which  have  been  conducted  with  re- 
gard to  pigments  and  vehicles  have  re- 
lation, primarily,  to  these  two  com- 
ponents when  in  combination  in  the 
form  of  a paint.  Therefore,  if  we 
discuss  investigations  with  regard  to 
paint,  we  will  not  be  considering  sep- 
arately the  questions  of  pigment  or 
vehicle. 

Linseed  oil,  as  we  all  know,  is  capa- 
ble of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  giving  off  during  this  process  of 
oxidation  certain  volatile  products 
such  as  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  The 


linseed  oil,  which  was  originally  liquid, 
has  become  changed  into  a semi-solid 
mass,  with  an  increase  in  specific  grav- 
ity and  a considerable  shrinkage  in 
volume.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
discover  just  what  the  chemical 
changes  are  which  take  place  in  the 
drying  of  linseed  oil,  but  the  advance 
in  our  knowledge  in  this  particular  has 
been  little.  Much  practical  informa- 
tion, however,  has  been  obtained.  As 
illustrative  of  the  kind  of  information 
obtained,  I will  recite  the  following 
series  of  experiments: 

A large  number  of  small  pieces  of 
steel  plate  were  coated  with  boiled 
linseed  oil.  They  were  allowed  to  dry 
to  the  touch  and  then  baked  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  for  different  lengths 
of  time.  It  appeared  that  within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  longer  the  coated  plates 
were  baked  and  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature, the  greater  was  the  loss  of 
volatile  materials  and  the  greater  the 
shrinkage  in  volume  of  the  linseed  oil. 
If  a coated  plate  was  heated  to  a cer- 
tain temperature  initially,  and  then  re- 
coated with  linseed  oil  and  baked  at 
a higher  temperature,  it  appeared  that 
the  shrinkage  of  the  under-coat  still 
continued,  resulting  in  the  breaking  of 
the  upper  coat.  If,  however,  this  sec- 
ond baking  was  conducted  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  first  coat,  a good 
second  coat  was  obtained.  Now,  we 
are  not  positive  as  to  the  deductions 
that  should  be  made  from  these  experi- 
ments, but  they  point  to  the  following 
conclusion: 

When  a coat  of  paint  is  applied  at  a 
low  temperature  and  then  another  coat 
of  paint  is  applied  over  it  and  higher 
temperatures  are  experienced,  there 
will  be  a tendency  of  the  paint  to 
check,  due  to  the  still  further  con- 
traction of  the  under-coat. 

This  accords  with  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  most  painters  and  with 
the  recommendations  of  most  manufac- 
turers of  paint;  namely,  that  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results  of  painting,  un- 
der-coats should  be  allowed  to  age 
as  long  as  possible  so  as  to  get  all  the 
shrinkage  possible  before  subsequent 
coats  are  applied.  This  shrinkage  of 
paint  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
oil  present,  because  it  is  the  oil  that 
shrinks  in  volume.  Therefore,  it  seems 
reasonable  that,  except  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  saturate  various  surfaces 
with  oil,  paints  used  for  under-coating 
should  be,  relatively  speaking,  short  in 
oil;  and  then  it  will  not  be  of  as  great 
importance  as  to  the  amount  of  oil  in 
the  finishing  coat. 

Elasticity  and  Hardness 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
elasticity  and  hardness  of  paint  coat- 
ings, but  very  often  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  relation 
that  exists  between  elasticity  and  hard- 
ness. As  a general  proposition,  so  far 
as  paint  is  concerned,  you  cannot  in- 
crease the  hardness  of  a paint  coating 
without  decreasing  its  elasticity.  If, 
therefore,  we  desire  harder  paint  coat- 
ings, we  must  realize  that  we  can  only 
get  harder  paint  coatings  by  sacrificing 
elasticity. 

In  one  of  the  very  old  fables  there  is 
a story  told  of  how  the  goats  originally 
had  neither  horns  nor  beards.  They 
came  together  in  solemn  conclave  and 
petitioned  Jove  to  give  them  horns. 
Jove  replied  that  if  he  gave  them 
horns  they  would  have  to  take  what 
went  with  the  horns.  The  goats  were 
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insistent,  so  Jove  gave  them  horns  and 
beards.  They  did  not  want  beards  and 
complained  in  loud  voice  to  Jove,  who 
replied,  “I  told  you  that  if  I gave  you 
horns  you  would  have  to  take  what 
went,  naturally,  with  them.”  So  the 
goats  had  to  be  content  with  beards  as 
well  as  horns. 

Now  this  is  the  case  when  any  one 
in  general  tries  to  get  a hard  paint 
coating  and  thinks  that  he  can  get  it 
without  impairment  of  elasticity.  Now 
everybody  knows  that  a hard  paint 
keeps  cleaner  than  a soft  paint,  and 
everybody  knows  as  well  that  if  hard- 
ness is  carried  too  far,  the  result  will 
be  a loss  of  elasticity  and  a consequent 
tendency  for  the  paint  film  to  break 
under  strain. 

What  I am  urging  as  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  investigations  which  have 
been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  hard- 
ness and  elasticity  of  paint  films  is 
that  a sense  of  proportion  should  al- 
ways be  fully  exercised.  In  other 
words,  by  any  practical  means  within 
your  power,  increase  the  hardness  of 
your  paint  films  to  the  extent  that  you 
do  not  impair  the  elasticity  of  the 
paint  films  beyond  what  such  films  can 
reasonably  stand. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of 
increasing  the  hardness  of  paint  films. 
One  is  by  decreasing  the  amount  of 
non-volatile  vehicles  or  binder,  and  the 
other  is  by  the  introduction  of  very 
fine,  and  in  some  cases  relatively  ac- 
tive pigments.  Thus,  if  you  are  a user 
of  straight  white  lead,  you  can  get 
harder  paint  films  by  decreasing  the 
amount  of  linseed  oil  present,  or  you 
can  get  harder  paint  films  by  substi- 
tution of  zinc  oxide  for  some  of  the 
white  lead.  Which  of  these  methods 
is  to  be  pursued  by  you  and  which  is 
the  best  practice,  I do  not  propose  to 
discuss  at  this  point. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  hardness  and  elasticity  are 
not  constant  for  paints  during  all  of 
the  stages  of  their  life.  Paints  when 
applied  are  more  elastic  than  they  are 
after  a few  years.  Furthermore,  they 
are  less  hard  when  they  are  applied 
than  they  become  as  time  goes  on.  As- 
suming you  have  two  paints  which  are 
sufficiently  hard  and  sufficiently  elastic 
during  the  first  year  after  application, 
the  important  point  is:  Will  they  in 
subsequent  years  retain  equally  their 
elasticity  and  equally  avoid  becoming 
too  hard? 

The  cracking  of  paints  is  due  to  lack 
of  elasticity  or,  what  is  the  same,  too 
great  hardness.  If  a paint  cracks,  or 
tends  to  crack,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  elastic  enough  to  conform  to 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
surface  painted. 

This  peculiar  reciprocal  relation 
between  elasticity  and  hardness  is  sug- 
gestive of  two  things.  One  is:  May 
there  not  be  a great  many  other  simi- 
lar relationships  between  the  qualities 
desired  in  paints?  Second:  Is  it  likely 
that  in  research  with  regard  to  a 
single  quality  exhibited  by  pigments, 
vehicles  or  paints,  there  is  anything 
of  conclusive  value  in  itself?  In  other 
words,  may  not  each  quality  that  we 
desire  in  paints  be  considered  some- 
what like  the  horns  which  the  goats 
desired,  and  when  we  have  obtained 
these  desirable  qualities  or  horns  may 
we  not  find  that  other  qualities  accom- 
panied them  which  may  or  may  not  be 
objectionable,  depending  upon  our 
point  of  view? 
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Some  Misleading  Research 
Furthermore,  in  connection  with  the 
qualities  of  paint  materials,  is  not  the 
study  of  single  qualities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  conclusions,  practi- 
cally speaking,  worthless  and  mislead- 
ing? To  put  the  matter  in  more  dog- 
matic form:  Are  we  not  correct  in  con- 
cluding that  all  of  the  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  paint  materials  and  paints 
have  only  relative  values,  these  values 
depending  upon  all  of  the  other  fac- 
tors which  are  present  in  the  mate- 
rial systems  involved  in  the  use  of 
paint,  including  the  paint  itself,  the 
surface  painted,  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, etc.? 

I have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
a great  deal  of  paint  research  has  been 
in  the  nature  of  a search  for  the  phi- 
losopher’s stone — a futile  attempt  to 
find  a single  method  of  determining 
the  value  of  paints  and  paint  mate- 
rials. Just  as,  however,  in  the  search  for 
the  philosopher’s  stone  much  informa- 
tion was  obtained  which  ultimately 
proved  valuable,  so  in  the  case  of 
much  of  the  research  with  reference  to 
paint  and  paint  materials;  valuable 
information  has  been  obtained,  al- 
though the  information  obtained  is  not 
that  which  was  sought. 

One  of  the  subjects  upon  which  a 
great  deal  of  research  work  has  been 
expended  is  the  consistency  of  paints. 
You  know  what  consistency  means. 
You  refer  to  the  consistency  of  a paint 
as  being  too  thin  or  too  thick  or  just 
right,  having  in  mind  the  application 
of  the  paint  with  a suitable  brush,  the 
size  and  character  of  the  brush  being 
determined  by  the  work  to  be  done. 
Obviously,  with  you  consistency  may 
vary  within  certain  more  or  less  defi- 
nite limits.  If  a large  flat  brush  is 
being  used,  the  paint  must  be  thinner 
than  if  a small  brush  such  as  a sash 
tool  is  being  used.  Furthermore,  in- 
asmuch as  these  brushes  are  held  by 
the  hand,  and  the  hand  is  supported 
by  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  the  con- 
sistency of  the  paint  must  depend 
upon  the  human  equation. 

Furthermore,  consistency  must  vary 
according  to  the  character  of  the  sur- 
face painted;  with  an  absorbent  sur- 
face paints  must  he  thinner  than  with 
a non-absorbent  surface.  Thus,  if  you 
are  painting  absorbent  walls  you  must 
have  a thinner  paint  than  if  you  are 
painting  iron  or  steel.  As  most  paints 
contain  some  volatile  thinner  and 
many  paints  contain  much  volatile 
thinner,  the  consistency  of  a paint 
may  be  affected  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  volatile  thinner  evaporates, 
which  is  also  affected  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  paint  can  be  applied. 
With  you,  furthermore,  the  character 
of  the  surface  finish  left  is  affected  by 
its  consistency.  Sometimes,  but  not 
always,  if  a paint  shows  brush  marks 
you  will  conclude  that  the  paint  is  too 
thick. 

The  Problem  of  Consistency 
The  problem  of  the  consistency  of 
paint  is  not  one,  however,  that  affects 
you  as  competent  painters,  as  you,  to 
a greater  or  less  extent,  mix  your  own 
paints,  but  it  does  affect  the  manufac- 
turer of  prepared  paints  who  desires 
to  have  his  paints  of  the  right  con- 
sistency when  offered  for  sale.  The 
competent  paint  manufacturer  by  al- 
most rule  of  thumb  is  able  to  stand- 
ardize his  paints  in  the  matter  of 
consistency,  so  that  for  a given  class 


of  paints  made  by  these  manufactur- 
ers there  will  not  be,  ordinarily,  a 
great  variation  in  consistency.  In 
their  case,  consistency  is  measured  by 
stirring  the  paint  and  noting  the 
character  of  the  flow  from  the  paddle, 
or  actual  brushing  tests  may  be  made. 
Tests  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  as  measures  of  consistency  by 
various  kinds  of  apparatus,  which  are 
considered  as  indicating  the  viscosity 
of  the  paints.  Such  apparatus  in  some 
cases  measures  the  flow  under  stand- 
ard conditions;  in  other  cases,  the  re- 
sistance to  movement  within  the 
paint. 

More  recently,  highly  precise  ap- 
paratus has  been  developed  using  cap- 
illary or  hair-like  tubes,  the  paint 
or  other  liquid  being  forced  through 
tubes  under  pressure.  The  theory  and 
usefulness  in  this  new  apparatus  has 
not  been  fully  developed,  hut  there  is 
a possibility  that  an  entirely  new 
line  of  information  may  be  obtained 
which  will  be  of  value  to  the  paint  in- 
dustry, and  more  particularly  to  the 
paint  manufacturer.  As  long  as  this 
investigation  is  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping information,  it  will  be  very 
helpful  to  an  understanding  of  what 
the  properties  of  paint  are.  If,  how- 
ever, any  attempt  is  made  to  take  any 
of  the  information  obtained  as  a re- 
sult of  these  investigations,  and  on 
them  base  broad  conclusions,  much 
erroneous  thinking  is  sure  to  result. 
It  will  be  found  that  not  merely  is  it 
of  importance  to  know  the  consistency 
of  a paint  as  it  is  applied,  but  the 
physical  and  chemical  characteristics 
of  the  paint  after  it  has  been  applied 
and  the  volatile  thinners  have  evap- 
orated, oxidation  and  drying  have 
progressed  and  all  of  the  other 
changes  which  take  place  in  paint,  ac- 
cording to  its  composition,  have  oc- 
curred. 

Part  of  this  investigation  has  been 
sponsored  by  those  who  have  argued 
that  the  chemical  composition  of 
paint  can  be  ignored  if  its  physical 
properties  are  correct.  The  absurdity 
of  such  a supposition  reminds  one  al- 
most of  the  alchemist  of  the  middle 
ages  who  thought  of  properties  as  en- 
tities that  could  be  transferred  from 
one  substance  to  another  almost  at 
will.  Whereas  the  correct  understand- 
ing is:  Properties  result  from  chem- 

ical composition  and  the  physical  con- 
dition such  as  subdivision,  structure, 
etc.,  of  all  the  materials  that  enter 
into  a complex  system.  I cannot  go 
further  into  this  question,  which  is 
more  or  less  agitating  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  students  of  paint  prob- 
lems. 

There  are  many  other  investigations 
going  on  to  which  I can  only  refer  in 
an  incidental  way,  and  these  relate 
to  the  bulking  value  of  pigments,  the 
wetting  power  of  liquids,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  proper  methods  of  the 
reporting  and  studying  of  color. 

The  New  Pigments 

I must  conclude  this  paper  by  refer- 
ring to  investigations  with  regard  to 
new  pigments  which  offer  more  or  less 
promise  of  becoming  factors  in  the 
painting  industry  in  years  to  come.  It 
has  been  well  known,  although  only 
more  recently  established,  that  the 
hiding  power  of  a pigment  is  propor- 
tional to  the  refractive  index  or  the 
power  to  bend  light  rays.  There  are 
only  a few  white  materials  tnat  we 
can  think  of  as  having  a higher  re- 

Save  the  surface  and 
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flective  index  than  white  lead;  and 
purely  as  a matter  of  academic  inter- 
est, it  has  been  thought  that  if  carbon 
could  be  put  into  the  form  of  the  dia- 
mond, economically,  but  in  such  a 
fine  state  that  it  would  be  useless  for 
jewels,  a new  and  very  valuable  pig- 
ment would  be  obtained. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  accom- 
plished and  seems  hardly  likely  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art  to  be  accom- 
plished, but  the  two  new  pigments  to 
which  I have  referred,  Timonox  and 
Titanox,  have  very  high  refractive 
indices,  which  accounts  for  their  very 
high  hiding  power.  Timonox  is  an 
oxide  of  antimony.  It  is  manufactured, 
so  far,  only  in  England,  althougn 
there  are  reports  indicating  that  it 
may  be  manufactured  in  Australia. 
None  is  manufactured  at  present  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  white  and  as 
obtained  is  very  fine,  is  practically 
inert  with  regard  to  oils,  can  be  mixed 
with  most  pigments  and  has  a very 
high  hiding  power.  As  a new  pig- 
ment, it  has  been  commended  very 
highly  in  England,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  is  being  marketed 
on  a very  large  scale. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  re- 
gard to  the  pigment  is  that  it  starts 
with  a metal  that  is  ordinarily  quite 
expensive — antimony.  At  the  present 
time,  antimony  is  relatively  cheap, 
so  that  first  cost  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  manufacture  and  use. 

The  other  pigment,  Titanox,  is  be- 
ing manufactured  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Norway.  The  important  com- 
ponent of  the  pigment  Titanox  is  tita- 
nium oxide.  Titanium  oxide  is  a wide- 
ly distributed  mineral,  although  in 
concentrated  form  is  not  so  widely  dis- 
tributed, so  far  as  our  present  knowl- 
edge goes,  as  could  be  desired.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  however,  that  if  the  de- 
mand for  Titanox  increases,  there  is 
evidence  that  there  will  be  a supply 
of  titanium  oxide  available  to  meet 
any  demand. 

Titanium  has  long  been  known  and 
considered  as  among  the  rare  ele- 
ments; but  as  we  have  indicated,  it  is 
not  so  rare  an  element  as  one'  might 
think.  It  is  usually  associated  with 
iron  oxide  and  titaniferous  iron  ores, 
at  one  time  causing  great  annoyance 
if  used  for  the  production  of  pig  iron 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  smelting 
these  titaniferous  iron  ores  to  obtain 
iron.  The  ore  most  available  for  ob- 
taining titanium  oxide  is  known  as 
ilmenite,  and  is  a titanate  of  iron. 

Any  process  involving  the  use  of 
titanium  to  make  a white  pigment 
must  depend  for  its  success  upon  the 
economical  removal  of  the  iron.  This, 
however,  has  been  developed  and  cov- 
ered by  patents  So  that  pure  titanium 
oxide  is  readily  produced  from  an  ore 
that  may  contain  as  high  as  50%  of 
oxide  of  iron  Pure  titanium  oxide  is 
valuable  by  itself  as  a pigment;  but, 
curiously  enough,  it  has  been  found 
that  by  combining  it  with  artificially 
prepared  barium  sulphate  in  much  the 
same  general  way  as  lithopone  is  pre- 
pared, a pigment  can  be  produced  con- 
taining 25%  of  titanium  oxide  that  has 
very  nearly  the  hiding  power  of  pure 
titanium  oxide. 

Titanox,  as  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  is  a very  white  pig- 
ment, having  approximately  three 
times  the  hiding  power  of  white  lead. 
It  is  a very  inert  pigment,  and  when 
mixed  with  linseed  oil  and  applied  by 
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itself,  there  has  been  no  way  found  at 
present  to  produce  a paint  having  suf- 
ficient hardness  to  avoid  discoloration, 
the  film  remains  soft  and  elastic  for 
quite  a length  of  time,  particles  of  dirt 
will  settle  upon  it  and  discolor  it.  So 
far,  it  has  been  used  in  the  preparation 
of  certain  paints  for  inside  and  outside 
use,  enamels,  printing  inks,  floor 
paints,  etc.,  which  are  composed  of 
Titanox  in  some  cases  mixed  with 
other  pigments  together  with  binding 
material. 

It  would  be  unwise  for  me  to  make 
any  pronouncement  as  to  the  value  of 
Timonox  or  Titanox.  They  are  Doth 
new  pigments  which  will  have  to  find 
their  own  place  in  the  paint  industry. 
It  will  probably  be  found  that  so  far 
as  the  consumption  of  other  pigments 
is  concerned,  they  will  never  displace 
them  to  any  great  extent.  Time,  of 
course,  can  only  determine  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  prognosis,  but  we  are 
quite  sure,  as  our  decision  is  based 
upon  experience. 

Every  new  paint  material  increases 
the  instrumentalities  available  to  the 
master  painter  and  decorator.  And 
while  the  struggle  between  paint  mate- 
rials for  supremacy  creates  shadow 
lands,  where  we  may  be  in  doubt  as  to 
what  is  the  best  material  to  use,  in  the 
main  there  are  broad  areas  of  use  vary- 
ing, perhaps,  in  size,  but  maintaining 
their  relative  positions  from  year  to 
year  with  ample  expectation  of  not  be- 
ing superseded. 

The  main  thought  I have  desired  to 
convey  to  you  in  this  paper  is:  All  real 
progress  must  be  evolutionary.  Revo- 
lutionary changes  are  usually  sought 
by  immature  minds  Maturity  seeks  to 
build  upon  and  not  to  destroy  that 
which  exists. 


The  paper  was  made  part  of  the 
convention  proceedings  and  a vote  of 
thanks  given  the  writer. 

In  answer  to  a question  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  white  lead  today 
and  fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  Thompson  re- 
ferred to  his  thirty  years’  service 
with  the  National  Lead  Co.,  and 
said  today’s  lead  was  far  superior — 
much  finer  and  whiter. 

Louis  Fink  of  Columbus  believed 
that  present  day  lead  has  a stronger 
tendency  to  absorb  water,  which 
causes  it  to  flatten  on  the  walls. 

Dr.  Thompson  thought  the  existing 
way  of  rushing  painting  jobs  has  much 
to  do  with  troubles — the  under  coats, 
which  are  the  important  coats,  are  not 
given  sufficient  time  to  dry. 


Third  Session 

Thursday,  July  20 

President  Kennedy  “opened  the 
ball,”  as  he  expressed  it,  by  calling 
on  Past  President  William  D.  O’Con- 
nor, chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Insurance,  to  read  his  re- 
port. 

Mr.  O’Connor  proceeded  to  read  a 
lengthy  paper  that  dealt  with  many 
other  subjects  besides  industrial  in- 
surance in  the  State.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  telling  points  made 
by  him: 

Ohio  Industrial  Insurance 

“Several  attacks  have  been  made  by 
the  insurance  companies  to  write  in- 
surance in  Ohio,  since  the  Legislature 
passed  the  law  which  prevents  them 
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doing  this.  This  law  has  been  fought 
through  the  State  courts,  and  recently 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  under  the  statute  named,  liability 
insurance  companies  cannot  do  busi- 
ness in  competition  with  the  Ohio  In- 
dustrial Commission.  This  meant  that 
those  companies  who  were  permitted 
to  receive  premiums  were  compelled  to 
terminate  all  of  their  policies,  about 
900  in  number. 

“Do  you  realize  that  the  liability 
companies  could  not,  if  permitted  by 
law,  insure  against  wilful  act  on  the 
part  of  the  employer,  and  that  you  are 
protected  only  in  cases  of  violation  of 
a lawful  requirement  to  the  extent  of 
$5,000?  While  juries  all  over  the  State 
are  making  records  in  these  cases  of 
verdicts  running  from  $15,000  to  $35,- 
000,  and  as  they  realize  that  the  maxi- 
mum cost  to  them  will  be  $5,000, 
would  they  make  an  honest  effort  to 
adjust  cases  of  this  kind,  or  would 
they  permit  you  to  adjust  them?  Who 
is  going  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  $5,000  that  they  insure  you  for  and 
the  amount  of  the  verdict? 

“Do  you  know  that  the  rates  for  lia- 
bility insurance  in  States  where  liabil- 
ity companies  are  permitted  to  oper- 
ate are  much  higher  than  similar  rates 
charged  by  the  Industrial  Commission 
of  Ohio,  covering  the  same  class  of 
work?  Do  you  know  that  insurance 
companies  operating  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  must  eventually,  if  not  at  first, 
depend  upon  making  a reasonable 
profit  out  of  the  business,  otherwise 
the  business  would  have  no  attraction 
for  them;  and  either  your  employees 
would  have  to  suffer  in  the  loss  of 
compensation,  or  the  insurance  com- 
pany would  have  to  operate  at  a loss? 
Do  you  know  that  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  Ohio  is  not  dependent  upon 
a profit,  therefore  their  success  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  overhead 
expense  whatever;  whereas  the  liabil- 
ity companies  have  a very  large  over- 
head expense,  besides  having  to  depend 
upon  the  business  for  profit  to  their 
stockholders? 

“I  must  not  fail  to  mention  an  im- 
portant point,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
funds  paid  to  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  Ohio  are  invested  in  bonds 
within  the  State.  Money  given  to  out- 
side insurance  companies  is,  as  a rule, 
invested  outside  of  the  State.  As  this 
means  several  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  don’t  you  want  this  money  kept 
in  your  State? 

“I  cannot  pass  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial insurance  without  mentioning  the 
fact  that  on  Aug.  1,  1921,  there  became 
effective  an  amendment  to  the  Compen- 
sation Law,  what  is  known  as  the  “oc- 
cupational disease”  feature.  I am  told 
that  from  Aug.  1,  1921,  to  June  1,  1921, 
there  have  been  reported  a total  of  117 
lead  poisoning  cases.  During  May  25 
of  these  cases  came  in,  while  during 
the  other  months  95  were  reported. 
Lead  poisoning  cases  are  second  only 
to  those  disabilities  caused  by  derma- 
titis. While  there  is  nothing  accurate 
to  this  effect,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
report  that  the  majority  of  these  lead 
poisoning  cases  were  caused  by  the 
manufacture  of  paint  rather  than  by 
its  application. 

“Dr.  T.  R.  Fletcher  has  pointed  out 
a number  of  cases  of  deliberate  over- 
charges by  doctors  on  fee  bills  ren- 
dered to  the  commission  for  services  to 
injured  workmen.  While  he  says  that 
this  is  not  a general  practice,  he  says 
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that  it  is  happening  entirely  too  often 
among  certain  physicians,  and  that  an 
earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  stop  it. 
In  his  efforts  to  stop  this  illegal  prac- 
tice, which,  if  allowed  to  flourish,  will 
eventually  add  to  insurance  costs,  Dr. 
Fletcher  urges  employers  to  use  the 
greatest  possible  care  in  the  selection 
of  doctors  to  whom  injured  employees 
are  sent  for  treatment,  and  to  report 
abuses  coming  to  their  attention. 

A Mooted  Question 
“A  man  lets  a contract  to  paint  a 
house.  If  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  one  of  the  contractor’s  men  is 
hurt,  would  the  owner  in  any  way  be 
liable  if  the  contractor  did  not  pay  into 
the  State  insurance  fund  to  protect  his 
employees? 

“Under  the  law  any  person  that  is 
in  the  employ  of  an  independent  con- 
tractor who  has  failed  to  pay  into  the 
State  fund  shall  be  considered  as  an 
employee  of  the  person  having  the  con- 
tract with  such  independent  contractor, 
unless  he  elects  to  hold  the  independ- 
ent contractor.  For  example,  if  a man 
contracts  to  have  his  house  painted 
and  the  painter  has  not  paid  into  the 
fund,  the  owner  would  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  compensation. 

Changes  in  Compensation  Laro 
“Divorcement  of  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation from  politics  by  giving  com- 
missioners life  tenure,  abolishment  of 
the  option  of  the  injured  workmen  to 
sue,  and  enlargment  of  the  expense 
ratio  of  the  Commission  in  Ohio,  to 
permit  of  accident  prevention  and 
other  constructive  remedial  work,  were 
suggested  by  Carl  Hookstad,  chief  stat- 
istician of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  at  a Chamber  of  Commerce 
luncheon  meeting  recently  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati. He  stated  that  the  question 
of  improvement  should  be  approached 
in  a feeling  of  impartiality  by  both 
worker  and  the  employer;  all  the  while 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  interests  of 
both  should  be  protected. 

“Attempts  should  be  made  to  wipe 
out  the  so-called  open  liability  and 
provide  complete  protection  to  the  em- 
ployee and  complete  protection  to  the 
employer.  This  measure  is  just  and  is 
needed,  and  the  fight  to  secure  it 
should  not  be  relaxed  until  it  is  won. 
And  in  this  connection  I feel  that  any 
employer  who  takes  a contract  or  who 
employs  labor,  even  one  man,  for  a pe- 
riod of  one  month,  should  be  compelled 
to  come  under  the  law,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  domestic  and  farm 
help. 

Recommendations  and  Conclusion 
Your  Legislative  Committee  can  do 
but  little  in  a constructive  way  to  bene- 
fit our  association,  and  in  making  this 
statement  I am  comparing  what  we 
might  do  if  we  could  with  what  is  be- 
ing done  by  organized  labor,  insurance 
and  other  special  interests.  Moreover, 

I know  that  we  could  not  afford  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a trained  lobbyist 
or  trained  person  to  represent  us. 

“Under  the  leadership  of  the  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  this  State  in 
January  of  this  year  there  was  organ- 
ized what  is  known  as  the  Ohio  Indus- 
trial Council.  Its  membership  consists 
of  various  employers  associations  of 
the  State.  This  council  is  to  em- 
ployers in  industry  what  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  is  to  the  labor  unions. 
District  meetings  are  being  held  in  va- 
rious cities.  A number  of  new  mem- 
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Prest  ■ O - Paint  Burner 
weighs  only  io  ounces — - 
ne'ver  tires  the  operator. 


How  Would  You  Bum  a Square  Foot 
of  Paint  a Minute  from  Brick  Building? 


Just  such  a job  turned  up  recently  for  a well-known  master  painter; 
it  was  one  of  those  how -quick -can -you -finish -it  jobs,  with  a Board  of 
Trustees  to  sell.  It  was  a large  brick  public  building,  covered  with  three 
heavy  coats  of  old  green  paint  which  had  to  come  off  first. 
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and  Prest-  O -Paint  Burner 


enabled  him  to  win  the  contract  strictly  on  the  basis  of  his  ability  to 
deliver  speedy  and  satisfactory  service.  When  he  burned  off  a square 
foot  a minute  in  a demonstration  against  his  nearest  competitor,  who 
had  only  old-style  paint  burning  equipment,  he  carried  the  Board  right 
across  the  dotted  line.  He  says  now  that  no  painting  contractor  who 
wants  to  get  the  most  work  at  the  most  profit  can  afford  to  be  without 
Prest- O- Paint  Burner. 

Write  us  for  details.  We’ll  show  you  the  way 
to  longer  profits 

THE  PREST -O  - LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Small  ‘Tank  Sales  Department 

Carbide  8C  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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bers  have  been  received  in  the  council 
since  its  inception.  It  is  affiliated  with 
the  National  Council  at  New  York 
City. 

“I  recommend  that  this  association 
take  under  advisement  the  matter  of 
affiliating  with  the  Ohio  Industrial 
Council.  I would  suggest  that  your 
Legislative  Committee  for  the  coming 
year  be  selected  to  represent  the  vari- 
ous industrial  districts  of  the  State,  so 
that  if  we  become  affiliated,  attendance 
at  these  district  meetings  will  be  easily 
attended  by  a member  of  our  Legisla- 
tice  Committee  in  the  district  in  which 
the  meetings  will  be  held.” 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  O’Connor  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  association 
can  do  little  by  itself  to  influence  or 
check  up  on  proposed  legislation,  and 
he  recommended  that  the  Ohio  master 
painters  become  affiliated  with  the 
Ohio  Industrial  Council. 

He  then  read  a report  just  received 
from  the  State  Insurance  Department, 
which  showed  that  only  328  master 
painters  in  the  State  have  taken  out 
compensation  insurance,  both  inside 
and  outside  work. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Laesser  ex- 
plained the  workings  of  the  Canadian 
Compensation  Act,  with  its  prompt 
procedure  and  low  rate  of  $1.50. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bolce,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  send  to  each 
local  the  list  of  the  employers  in  that 
locality  who  are  carrying  insurance, 
so  that  the  local  associations  may  take 
suitable  action. 

Mr.  O’Connor  then  read  a number 
of  stringent  provisions  affecting  the 
master  painter  that  have  been  em- 
bodied in  a proposed  State  building 
code.  These  aroused  much  adverse 
comment  from  the  members.  The  offi- 
cers, together  with  the  Committee  on 
Legislation,  were  instructed  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  master  paint- 
ers in  the  matter. 

Fred  Epple  suggested  that  better  re- 
sults would  be  gained  by  an  effort  to 
cooperate  intelligently  with  the  men 
who  had  prepared  the  building  code, 
rather  than  by  purposeless  fault-find- 
ing. 

Mr.  O’Connor  was  voted  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  convention  for  his  work 
during  the  year.  It  was  also  voted  that 
the  Ohio  association  shall  join  the 
Ohio  Industrial  Council,  and  the  Leg- 
islative Committee  was  selected  to  be 
the  association’s  representatives. 

Mr.  O’Connor  followed  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Nominations  Committee. 
The  candidates  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee came  up  for  election  on  the 
final  day,  and  are  given  at  that  point 
in  the  proceedings. 

Earl  D.  Flood,  member  of  the  Wil- 
liam Flood  Co.,  contracting  painters 
of  Cleveland,  read  his  paper  on 

Why  Is  It  Profitable  to  Em- 
ploy a Master  Painter? 

Earl  D.  Flood 

WE  as  individual  master  painters 
know  why  it  is  profitable  for  the 
public  to  engage  our  services.  But  do 
we  always  know  just  what  our  custom- 
er thinks  when  he  asks  us  to  bid  on  a 
job? 

It  is  often  confusing  because  he 
may  want  the  finest  work  for  a very 
cheap  price,  and  somewhere  between 
the  good  job  and  an  equitable  price  is 
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where  we  all  stand.  Our  customer 
looks  us  over  very  carefully,  as  a rule, 
for  the  best  man  for  his  purpose. 

He  would  not  have  a master  painter 
do  his  painting  at  all  if  it  was  not 
profitable.  He  would  do  the  work  him- 
self, if  he  could;  but  sound  business 
judgment  tells  him  that  a master 
painter  is  a specialist  in  his  line,  and 
lie  asks  the  painter’s  advice,  just  as  he 
goes  to  a doctor  or  a lawyer  or  any 
other  specialist  when  necessary. 

The  master  painter  is  profitable  for 
any  one  to  employ  because  he  has  more 
kinds  of  paint  and  painting  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  than  any  one  else. 

Our  customers  can  get  paint  infor- 
mation from  a paint  manufacturer  as 
to  the  necessary  amount,  kind,  etc.; 
but  the  paint  manufacturer  can  seldom 
tell  how,  or  what  equipment  is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  paint  on  the  surface.  A 
paint  chemist  can  build  a paint  to  do 
certain  things  under  certain  given  con- 
ditions, but  the  master  painter  is  often 
called  upon  to  make  almost  impossible 
conditions  ideal. 

The  master  painter  is  well  versed  in 
the  technique  of  his  trade.  Because  he 
knows  his  job  he  has  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  the  men  he  employs,  and 
with  good  will  and  respect  goes  pro- 
duction. One  of  the  greatest  incentives 
to  proper  and  economic  production  is 
to  have  the  right  things  for  the  men 
to  work  with  before  they  will  need 
them. 

From  the  experience  that  the  master 
painter1  derives  from  buying  large 
quantities  of  material  in  diversified 
lines,  and  in  running  a large  business 
organization,  he  is  able  to  give  a price 
which  is  in  right  relation  to  the  work 
to  be  done  and  the  material  to  be  fur- 
nished. The  careful  checking  of  mate- 
rial prevents  waste,  and  careful  watch- 
ing of  costs  with  a view  to  greater  ef- 
ficiency results  in  a saving  for  our 
customer. 

Too  few  people  realize  the  vast 
amount  of  detail  to  a trade  like  ours 
which  has  about  one  thousand  basic 
ingredients.  Too  few  people  realize 
how  many  complicated  problems  a mas- 
ter painter  solves  every  day. 

A master  painter  needs  to  be  more 
versatile  and  ingenious  than  any  one 
else  in  the  building  industry,  princi- 
pally because  the  painting  business  is 
more  or  less  a one-man  business — that 
is,  a master  painter  must  be  a business 
man,  salesman,  accountant,  mechanic, 
organizer  and  leader  of  men. 

When  a man  can  do  well  as  many 
things  as  a successful  master  painter 
does,  he  has  the  respect  of  the  whole 
community;  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
his  neighbors  come  to  him  for  advice, 
and  find  it  very  profitable  to  employ 
him. 


Mr.  Flood  was  given  the  thanks  of 
the  convention,  and  the  regret  was 
expressed  that  the  author  had  not 
added  more  to  his  fine  exposition  of 
his  subject. 

Mr.  Engelbert  thought  that  the 
master  painter  should  make  his  quan- 
tity purchases  of  varnish  and  allied 
materials  in  sealed  containers,  as  much 
as  possible,  as  a matter  of  protection 
and  to  prevent  waste. 

C.  J.  La  Vallie  of  Marietta  was  next 
heard  on  the  subject  of  “Modern 
Chemical  Stains  and  Their  Action  on 
Wood.”  He  recounted  some  of  the 
problems  that  the  manufacturer  of 
stains  is  asked  to  solve,  for  the  prop- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a ' 
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er  treatment  of  various  woods,  and 
the  latest  products  evolved  in  the  way 
of  water,  oil  and  spirit  stains  and 
dyes. 

Mr.  La  Yallie  was  accorded  the 
thanks  of  the  convention. 

C.  W . Cousens'  Story 

C.  W.  Cousens,  advertising  director 
of  the  Allied  Wallpaper  Industry,  was 
introduced  to  the  meeting.  He  told 
an  interesting  story  of  the  new  na- 
tional publicity  campaign  launched  by 
the  leading  manufacturers  in  the  wall- 
paper industry.  Mr.  Cousens  said: 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  this  wallpaper 
advertising  campaign  to  show  the 
American  public  that  wallpaper,  un- 
like any  other  wall  covering,  has  now 
reached  such  a high  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  offers  such  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities for  wall  decoration,  that 
every  one  of  every  class  and  of  every 
size  of  income  is  now  turning  to  wall- 
paper, because  it  offers  such  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  utility  and  home 
decoration,  worth  many  times  its  cost. 

“The  plan  of  illustrating  the  ad- 
vertisements is  to  take  the  reader 
right  through  a home,  beginning  at 
the  hall,  proceeding  to  the  living  room, 
then  to  the  dining  room,  and  through 
to  the  bedrooms  and  nursery.  The 
advertising  will  show  the  wonderful 
charm  that  can  be  gotten  only  from 
wallpaper,  and  furthermore  will  show 
that  the  modern  note  in  wallpaper  is 
so  high  and  fine  that  no  longer  is  this 
wall  covering  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
background,  but  as  the  principal 
element  of  beauty  in  the  home. 

“Good  taste  in  wallpaper  is  not  a 
matter  of  cost.  Every  one  in  the  in- 
dustry knows  that  every  class  is  a 
prospect,  every  home  a likely  cus- 
tomer. 

“The  whole  purpose  of  the  cam- 
paign is  to  build  prestige  for  the  man 
who  actually  puts  the  paper  on  the 
walls,  and  to  educate  the  public  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  important  part  in 
proper  home  decorating  the  wallpaper 
dealer  plays.  Every  one  in  this  in- 
dustry will  realize  the  importance  of 
this  movement  of  the  manufacturers 
because  it  means  the  most  important 
thing  in  every  man’s  business,  name- 
ly, more  and  better  business.” 

Mr.  Cousens  continued  by  explaining 
the  Wallpaper  Guild,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  national  advertising  campaign.  He 
said: 

“A  man  who  chiefly  answers  for  the 
beauty  and  fitness  of  the  walls  dec- 
orated with  wallpaper  is  no  mere  me- 
chanic. Although  he  may  live  in  the 
remotest  little  village,  and  sell  but  100 
rolls  of  paper  in  his  best  business 
month,  and  hang  that  paper  with  his 
own  hands,  he  must  have  understand- 
ing and  taste  and  nicety  of  judgment, 
as  well  as  skill  and  training  in  a 
manual  art.  The  greatest  of  interior 
decorators  with  the  most  famous  name 
has  only  these  things  to  work  with. 
For  generations  the  word  paperhanger 
has  been  used,  and  in  no  sense  has  it 
done  credit  to  the  great  class  of  arti- 
sans engaged  in  this  most  important 
industry.  ‘Paperhanger’  was  never  the 
word  to  identify  the  man  who  today 
is  the  biggest  single  factor  in  adorning 
American  homes. 

“It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  na- 
tional advertising  at  all  times  to  ex- 
ploit the  guildsman  that  prominently 
displays  the  emblem  of  the  Wallpaper 
Guild  on  his  store  windows,  in  his  dis- 
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There  Are  Still  a Few 
Painters  in  the  United  States 
Who  Have  Never  Tried 


ante, 


But  They  Don’t  Know 
What  They  Have  Missed 

If  you  are  one  of  those  painters 
sign  the  coupon  and 

Get  a Free  Sample 
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play  rooms,  on  his  letter  heads,  in  his 
literature,  his  local  newspaper  adver- 
tising or  circular  work,  and  other 
forms  of  publicity  he  may  adopt  to  ex- 
ploit his  own  individual  business.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Cousens  asked  the 
Ohio  association  to  pass  a resolution 
indorsing  the  National  Wallpaper  Cam- 
paign. This  was  done  on  the  next  day. 

Fred  Epple  believed  that  any  painter 
and  decorator  who  overlooked  this  op- 
portunity to  develop  the  wallpaper  side 
of  his  business  was  doing  himself  a 
great  injustice.  Other  speakers  in- 
dorsed the  ideas  presented  by  Mr. 
Cousens,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
members  of  the  Ohio  association  would 
do  well  to  tie  up  with  the  national  ad- 
vertising, and  cash  in  on  the  reawak- 
ened interest  in  wallpaper. 

Mr.  Cousens  was  given  the  thanks  of 
the  convention  for  his  presence  and  his 
talk. 

Edward  L.  Bolce,  chairman  of  the 
State  association’s  Committee  on  Vo- 
cational Training,  read  his  report, 
which  was  followed  with  close  atten- 
tion, and  offered  a thoughtful  and  thor- 
ough resume  of  the  subject: 

Vocational  Training 

THE  activities  of  your  Committee  on 
Vocational  Training  have  been 
almost  nothing — its  policy  has  been 
one  of  watchful  waiting.  Its  scope  of 
work,  designed  to  be  State  wide,  is 
practically  useless  from  a propaganda 
standpoint,  in  the  face  of  the  activities 
of  the  International  association. 

The  International  association  has 
already  issued  thousands  of  copies  of  a 
booklet  designed  to  make  the  trade 
more  attractive  to  the  young  man;  and 
now  has  in  the  making  a text  book  on 
painting,  the  printer’s  proof  of  which 
is  at  hand. 

The  object  of  vocational  training  is 
to  produce  mechanics  through  a school 
system,  this  school  system  replacing 
the  apprenticeship  system.  Few 
schools  are  functioning,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  recent  statistics  show  a de- 
cline in  the  number  of  available  me- 
chanics. A condition  is  confronted 
that  is  deplorable,  and  immediate  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  correct  it.  It 
would  therefore  follow  that  the  appren- 
ticeship system  is  the  most  available. 

This  system  has  not  been  a failure 
either  in  whole  or  part,  and  its  par- 
tial abandonment  is  chargeable  to  both 
the  master  painters  and  union  labor 
limitations.  In  this  connection  the 
preface  of  the  new  text  book  contains 
an  interesting  paragraph: 

“In  the  days  which  are  gone  each 
master  painter  considered  it  his  duty 
to  have  one  or  more  apprentices  in 
training  all  the  time.  He,  personally, 
gave  his  time  to  their  development. 
Later  the  foreman  was  expected  to  do 
this.  And  now — well,  no  one  does  it, 
or  at  least  none  but  the  few  exception- 
ally conscientious  masters  who  hold  to 
the  old  order.” 

Painting  today  is  a sick  trade.  The 
doctor  need  not  prescribe  any  new  and 
astounding  cure,  for  if  he  had  such  it 
would  still  require  the  old  fundamental 
foundation  of  apprentice  training  to 
insure  a complete  cure. 

Painter  Should  Supply  Apprentices 
Even  with  vocational  training 
schools,  apprentices  in  your  shops  will 
be  necessary — in  fact,  more  necessary 
than  at  any  other  time  for  the  theo- 
retical knowledge  the  student  receives 


at  school  must  be  proven  in  practical 
work.  And  it  will  be  your  duty  to  see 
that  this  student  follows  his  theory  to 
its  ultimate  conclusion. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  at 
this  time  upon  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dents for  the  schools  must  be  furnished 
by  the  master  painters.  Every  school 
approached  on  the  subject  of  opening 
classes  for  painting  students  requested 
two  things:  first,  the  student,  and  then 
a text  book.  The  text  book  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  and  we  can  see  no  better 
method  of  supplying  students  for  these 
schools  than  by  securing  apprentices 
now. 

The  majority  of  you  who  listen  to 
this  report  are  a product  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system.  You  know  it  is  a 
practical  method,  but  may  have  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  young  men  to 
start  at  a small  salary  to  learn  the 
painting  trade.  True,  we  have  been 
through  a period  of  business  giddiness 
which  placed  labor  at  a premium,  and 
practically  stifled  the  ambitions  of  any 
one  to  learn  a trade.  But  this  period 
is  past,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  appren- 
tices can  and  should  be  secured. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  your  com- 
mittee to  detract  from  the  value  of 
vocational  training,  but  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  vocational 
training  is  merely  a form  or  a higher 
step  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 
The  time  you  would  ordinarily  spend 
in  explaining  the  whys  and  wherefores 
to  an  apprentice  will  be  done  in  school, 
but  application  of  his  acquired  knowl- 
edge must  be  practised  in  your  shop. 
Secure  apprentices  now;  get  as  many 
as  possible;  establish  your  own  trade 
school,  if  necessary;  but  above  all,  get 
the  men.  For  you  can  neither  train 
nor  teach  walls  of  a school  room. 

Your  committee  also  believes  that 
young  men  can  be  more  readily  attract- 
ed by  an  employer  than  by  a school, 
for  they  will  feel  more  certain  in  se- 
curing a permanent  position  from  an 
employer  than  being  placed  in  one  by 
a school. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the 
work  which  it  can  perform  will  bear 
no  fruit,  and  it  therefore  suggests  for 
your  earnest  consideration  that  this 
committee  be  dropped.  That  in  its 
place  the  Vice  President  of  the  State 
association  be  charged  with  the  duties 
of  assimilating  and  rendering  informa- 
tion to  the  various  locals  regarding 
vocational  training.  That  each  local 
be  requested  to  appoint  a vocational 
training  committee  who  shall  devote 
themselves  to  both  the  rebuilding  of 
the  apprenticeship  system  and  the 
starting  of  vocational  training  schools. 
Every  local  condition  is  different  from 
every  other.  And  no  more  than  Cleve- 
land can  rectify  the  labor  disputes  in 
Cincinnati  can  Cincinnati  settle  Cleve- 
land’s difficulties  in  a lack  of  me- 
chanics. 

Local  committees  will  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  co-operate  with  other  building 
trades  who  likewise  have  vocational 
training  movements.  Thus  the  work 
will  be  more  thoroughly  done  and  its 
success  far  greater.  As  its  last  work 
this  committee  recommends  that 
rather  than  search  unsuccessfully  for 
an  ideal  school,  that  you  do  something 
and  do  it  now.  Get  an  apprentice! 


Mr.  Flood  called  attention  to  the  op- 
portunities offered  for  instruction  in 
the  painting  craft  through  the  high 
schools  and  vocational  schools  of  the 
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State.  He  regretted  that  the  employ- 
ers were  not  taking  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  by  insisting  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  painting  classes,  and  by 
displaying  a proper  desire  to  take  ap- 
prentice boys  into  their  employ. 

Mr.  O’Connor  thought  that  one  of 
the  big  difficulties  is  that  almost  every 
master  painter  wants  the  other  fellow’s 
son  to  learn  the  trade,  but  will  not 
put  his  own  son  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Engelbert  suggested  that  if  the 
painter  would  treat  his  vocation  as  a 
real  and  essential  business,  boys  would 
be  attracted  through  making  the  craft 
more  desirable.  He  said  the  present- 
day  young  man  is  also  to  blame,  with 
his  attitude  that  he  must  have  a white 
collar  job  and  cannot  start  for  less 
than  $25  a week. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Heiniger  said 
that  plenty  of  good  apprentices  could 
be  obtained,  and  retained,  if  they  were 
only  treated  fairly  and  justly — given 
Interesting  and  instructive  work,  and 
advanced  in  wages  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  told  about  many  young  men  he  had 
trained  in  the  business. 

The  Vocational  Training  Committee 
received  the  hearty  vote  of  the  conven- 
tion for  its  labors. 


International  Apprentice  Work 

William  C.  Downie,  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  International  as- 
sociation, recounted  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  preparation  of  the  appren- 
tice text  book  by  that  committee.  He 
exhibited  advance  proofs  of  the  book, 
which  had  been  carefully  considered 
for  an  entire  day  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  International  Executive  Board 
in  Toronto;  and  described  briefly  the 
field  covered  therein. 

He  further  requested  suggestions  as 
to  the  ways  and  methods  for  circulat- 
ing and  making  known  the  text  book, 
when  completed,  to  those  who  should 
be  most  interested.  The  Toronto  meet- 
ing had  decided  that  a minimum  price 
of  $1.50  a copy  shall  be  placed  on  the 
text  book,  and  the  copyright  is  to  be 
retained  by  the  International  associa- 
tion. 

At  the  request  of  Business  Manager 
East  of  the  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign, who  was  unable  to  come  to 
Cedar  Point  on  account  of  family  af- 
fairs— to  his  keen  regret — Mr.  Downie, 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association,  made  the  follow- 
ing presentation  of  the  progress  and 
further  plans  of  the  campaign; 

Progress  of  Save  the 

Surface  Campaign 

William  Downie 

LET  ME  extend  to  you  the  greetings 
of  the  officers  of  the  International 
Association,  who  have  been  working 
untiringly  in  your  interest  since  your 
last  State  convention,  and  also  the 
greetings  of  the  National  Save  the 
Surface  Committee. 

As  you  know,  our  General  Secre- 
tary, A.  H.  McGhan,  as  a member  of 
that  committee  has  attended  all  of  its 
meetings  in  your  interest,  and  on  in- 
vitation I attended  the  recent  Cleve- 
land conference. 

As  a whole  the  craft  of  the  painter 
and  decorator  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  necessary  crafts  functioning 
in  the  building  industry  today,  and  I 
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How  will  your 

estimate  compare? 

HOW  important  is  the  paint  you  use  in 
cutting  the  total  cost  of  a job?  Do 
you  figure  cost  per  gallon  only? 

A paint  that  drags  under  the  brush,  sags 
or  laps  or  sets  too  quickly  costs  more  in 
time  and  labor  than  it  saves  in  initial 
price.  And  it  is  bound  to  give  a poorer 
job  in  the  end. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  a white  paint  that 
produces  a smooth,  lustrous  finish  without 
the  use  of  varnish.  It  flows  freely,  leaves 
no  brush  marks  and  will  not  sag  or  lap. 
It  covers  better  than  enamel,  costs  less 
and  requires  fewer  coats. 

Made  by  the  exclusive  Rice  Process, 
Barreled  Sunlight  is  guaranteed  to  remain 
white  longer  than  any  gloss  paint  or  enamel, 
domestic  or  foreign,  applied  under  the  same 
conditions.  Barreled  Sunlight  enables  you 
to  combine  a lower  estimate  with  a job  that 
looks  better  and  lasts  longer. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  sold  in  cans  from  half-pint  is  USed  today  in  interiors  of  every 

to  5-gallon  size  and  in  barrels  and  half-barrels  type — homes,  hotels,  apartment  hoUSeS, 

schools,  stores,  shops  and  industrial  plants. 
Wherever  a white,  washable  surface  is  de- 
sired Barreled  Sunlight  will  enable  you  to 
obtain  an  enamel  finish  at  a paint  cost. 

Send  for  free  sample  can  to  compare 
with  any  other  white  paint  or  enamel  you 
are  now  using.  Where  a primer  is  required, 
use  Barreled  Sunlight  Undercoat. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

Factory  and  main  offices 

21  DUDLEY  ST.,  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


f Save  the 

I you  save  aU  , £ 

ft 


New  York — 350  Madison  Ave. 
Chicago— 659  Washington  Blvd. 

San  Francisco — 38  O’Farrell  St. 

And  50  other  distributing  centers  in  U.  S.  A. 
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am  proud  to  be  a member  of  that 
craft. 

A noted  scholar  has  likened  our 
craft  to  that  of  the  professional  paint- 
er of  landscapes,  portraits,  etc.  The 
one,  he  says,  is  an  artist,  we  the  arti- 
sans, and  as  such  are  in  a very  en- 
viable position.  As  artisans  we  are 
acknowledged  by  the  leaders  of  in- 
dustry to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
mankind. 

When  we  realize  that  through  the 
products  which  we  apply,  and  the  ex- 
pert services  we  render  in  the  appli- 
cation of  those  products,  we  protect, 
preserve  and  beautify  billions  of  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  property  every  year,  our 
value  to  society  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

The  annual  rust  bill  of  the  United 
States  alone  is  $626,500,000,  according 
to  a report  issued  by  the  Copper  and 
Brass  Research  Association,  and  we 
alone  of  all  artisans  are  in  a position 
to  put  an  end  to  the  result  of  such 
gross  carelessness  and  neglect. 
Through  us  that  terrific  loss  may  be 
prevented.  Add  to  that  amount  the 
savings  in  property  we  effect  through 
the  application  of  our  products  and 
the  services  we  render,  and  you  can 
arrive  at  some  estimate  of  what  we 
can  and  do  accomplish. 

My  particular  mission  here  today  is 
to  bring  to  you  a realization  of  what 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  has 
accomplished  for  the  master  painters 
and  decorators  of  the  country,  and 
what  it  can  be  expected  to  do  in  the 
future.  Now  in  its  fourth  year,  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign  has  pro- 
gressed far  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine  of  the  master  minds 
of  the  industry. 

That  we  may  all  know  just  what 
the  campaign  is  accomplishing  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  the  purpose  of 
this  campaign.  It  is  a campaign  of 
education,  planned  to  teach  the  con- 
suming public  of  the  economic  value 
of  paint  and  varnish  and  allied  prod- 
ucts. Through  national  magazine  ad- 
vertising for  the  past  four  years  the 
Campaign  has  literally  driven  home  to 
the  people  of  the  country  these  facts: 

That  paint  and  varnish  are  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  protect  and  con- 
serve property.  That  paint  and  var- 
nish beautify  the  surfaces  at  the  same 
time.  That  in  beautifying  these  prod- 
ucts they  also  create  a good  morale, 
make  for  more  sanitary  living  con- 
ditions; and  in  doing  these  things 
properties  are  enhanced  in  value,  and 
naturally  affect  for  good  all  surround- 
ing property.  In  the  main  we  can 
surely  say  that  we  are  making  the 
world  a better  place  in  which  to  live. 

At  the  same  time  the  Campaign  is 
knocking  down  the  barrier  that  has 
long  been  a hard  one  to  jump,  that  of 
cost,  for  it  is  also  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  all  the  fact  that  it  is  cheap- 
er to  paint  than  not  to  paint. 

How  does  this  affect  the  master 
painter  and  decorator?  We  have  a 
service  to  sell;  and  if  we  will  just 
realize  how  far  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign  has  sold  our  services  and 
the  industry’s  products  to  the  con- 
sumer, then  we  can  realize  its  worth 
to  us. 

First,  it  has  created  a feeling  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  need  for  the  ser- 
vices which  we  have  to  offer,  and  in 
doing  so  it  has  paved  the  way  for  us 
to  reap  the  harvest  which  is  awaiting 
every  progressive  painter  in  the  coun- 
try. Just  how  much  of  this  business 
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we  procure  depends  on  how  hard  and 
how  often  we  go  after  it. 

No  advertising  campaign  can  do 
more;  and  every  advertising  man  in 
the  country  will  tell  you  that  advertis- 
ing can  create  this  desire,  but  that  a 
carefully  thought  out  merchandising 
plan  must  follow  in  order  that  this 
stimulation  of  desire  can  be  made  to 
result  in  sales. 

The  Calendar  Contests 

The  Campaign  last  year  conducted  a 
$1,000  prize  calendar  contest,  and  con- 
clusively proved  that  the  public  are 
conscious  of  the  slogan  of  the  industry, 
“Save  the  Surface  and  You  Save  All — 
Paint  and  Varnish.”  As  a result  of  the 
contest,  the  campaign  headquarters  re- 
ceived over  24,000  letters  from  all 
points  in  the  United  States  and  from 
many  foreign  countries,  all  in  ihe 
short  space  of  thirty  days. 

Every  letter  testified  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  use  of  paint  and  varnish, 
and  told  a vivid  story  of  how  surfaces 
had  been  saved  by  the  timely  use  of 
paint,  or  had  been  lost  through  neglect 
of  painting,  thus  testifying  to  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  economic  use  of 
the  industry’s  products. 

This  year  a similar  campaign  will 
be  conducted,  and  a beautiful  calen- 
dar entitled,  “Long  Life  to  America’s 
Shrines,”  will  be  used.  The  value  of 
this  advertising  cannot  be  too  greatly 
impressed  upon  you:  A constant  re- 
minder of  the  value  of  paint  and  var- 
nish told  by  the  reproduction  in  colors 
of  seven  shrines  of  American  independ- 
ence and  achievement  that  have  been 
saved  to  posterity  through  the  use  of 
paint  and  varnish,  with  their  history, 
printed  on  the  reverse  side. 

So  beautiful  are  these  that  they  will 
be  retained  by  the  recipient  for  years, 
and  with  your  advertising  on  them 
they  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  you. 
This  calendar  costs  only  $7.50  per 
hundred.  Every  master  painter  should 
send  it  to  his  customers  and  prospects. 

The  slogan,  “Save  the  Surface  and 
You  Save  All,”  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  seven  million  dollars  to  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  yours  to  use  without  cost, 
if  you  will,  and  in  doing  so  you  tie 
yourself  up  with  the  most  successful 
cooperative  advertising  campaign  ever 
conducted  by  any  industry.  If  you  are 

' Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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not  using  it  on  your  stationery,  envel- 
opes and  cards  I would  suggest  that 
you  write  Save  the  Surface  Headquar- 
ters, Philadelphia,  for  a slogan  folder 
today. 

During  the  past  year  the  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign  furnished  many 
cities  with  a group  of  advertisements 
which  were  run  locally  with  great  suc- 
cess. We  master  painters  should  take 
the  lead  in  such  local  cooperative  cam- 
paigns. After  the  national  advertising 
campaign  has  stimulated  the  desire  for 
painting  in  a general  way,  there  is 
nothing  that  will  clinch  the  idea  in 
the  minds  of  the  prospects  in  your 
town  more  than  to  see  the  local  ele- 
ments cooperating  in  an  effort  to  be 
of  s’ervice  to  them. 

This  fact  was  demonstrated  in  New 
Orleans,  where  two  weeks  after  the  in- 
auguration of  a local  campaign  they 
wrote  that  tangible  results  directly 
traceable  to  the  campaign  of  the  local 
painters  and  dealers  had  resulted. 

The  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  is- 
sues certain  literature  which  is  of  ben- 
efit to  the  master  painter,  but  is  nec- 
essarily limited  in  its  scope,  in  order 
that  the  campaign  shall  not  conflict 
with  the  advertising  and  helps  fur- 
nished by  the  individual  manufactur- 
ers. But  there  are  certain  helps  fur- 
nished from  headquarters  which  can 
be  had  for  the  asking,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  for  this  material. 

Objective  for  1923 

Through  the  Campaign  the  industry 
received  the  objective  for  1922,  “Make 
1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish 
Year” — an  objective  that  we  believe 
will  be  reached  without  a doubt.  It  is 
now  seeking  for  an  objective  for  1923 
as  the  second  step  toward  doubling  the 
industry  by  1926.  A cash  prize  of  $25 
is  offered  to  the  paint  man  or  painter 
who  submits  an  objective  slogan  to  be 
used  within  the  industry,  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  National  Committee. 
Send  in  your  suggestions  to  A.  M. 
East,  business  manager. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  past 
two  years  and  realize  that  the  paint 
industry  is  one  of  the  few  that  were 
able  not  only  to  keep  alive,  but  to  pro- 
gress during  that  trying  time,  then  in- 
deed we  realize  that  we  owe  a lot  of 
credit  to  some  source.  I personally 
believe  that  the  Campaign’s  influence 
on  the  buying  public,  in  creating  a de- 
mand for  the  industry’s  products,  was 
a tremendous  factor. 

This  year  a plan  has  been  worked 
out  whereby  jobbers,  dealers,  master 
painters,  and  salesmen  of  the  indus- 
try’s products  have  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute on  an  equitable  basis.  This 
was  done  because  it  is  realized  that 
every  one  of  the  elements  of  the  in- 
dustry mentioned  has  received  a pro- 
portionate share  in  the  business  that 
has  been  created  by  the  Campaign’s 
advertising,  and  it  is  therefore  just 
to  ask  those  receiving  the  benefit  to 
help  support  the  Caihpaign. 

Another  and  far  more  important 
reason  for  wishing  the  burden  of 
financial  support  to  be  carried  equally 
by  all  units  is  the  cooperation  the 
industry  will  receive  from  having  all 
units  feel  that  they  are  part  of  this 
movement,  and  all  in  accord  with  the 
objective  of  the  industry. 

The  Master  Painter's  Part 

The  International  Association  asks 
the  State  and  local  master  painters 
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Underground  Test  of  White  Paint 
for  Illuminating  Efficiency 

Subways  furnish  the  severest  test  for  light  disseminating  paint. 
Of  two  lines  in  a big  city,  one  required  30  lights  per  car.  The 
other  line  used  white  paint  liberally,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
lights  one-third  and  got  better  illumination,  although  operating 
longer  and  wider  cars. 

Paint  made  with 

ZINC  OXIDE  and  ALBALITH 

reduces  the  number  of  bulbs,  as  well  as  kilowatt 
consumption,  and  changes  the  distressing,  direct, 
eye-piercing  light  into  a pleasantly  diffused 
illumination.  This  is  a safeguard  against  eye- 
strain,  spoilage  and  accidents. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 


160  Front  Street 


(ESTABLISHED  1848) 
Manufacturers  of 


New  York  City 


Zinc  Oxide,  Albalith,  Zinc  Dust,  Slat)  Zinc,  Rolled  Zinc,  Spiegeleisen,  C.  P.  Metallic  Zinc, 
Zinc  Sulphate,  Mossy  Zinc,  Feathered  Zinc,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Salt  Cake,  Zinc  Chloride 


The 


CHICAGO: 

Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co., 

1111  Marquette  Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH: 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co., 
1439  Oliver  Bldg. 


CLEVELAND: 

The  Neiw  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co., 
1138  Guardian  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co., 
1205  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 


The  World's  Standard  for  Zinc  Products 
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associations  to  cooperate  in  several 
ways: 

First.  Have  a standing  Save  the 
Surface  committee  for  your  State  as- 
sociation, if  you  do  not  already  have 
one,  which  can  bring  to  your  annual 
convention  a report  of  the  work  within 
the  State,  and  the  recommendations  of 
this  activity  from  the  International 
Association. 

Second.  Have  a similar  Save  the 
Surface  Committee  of  each  local  asso- 
ciation, which  we  hope  will  take  the 
leadership  in  any  cooperative  effort 
that  may  be  conducted  locally  for  the 
increase  of  the  painting  business. 

Third.  Let  these  committees  know 
that  you  expect  results  from  them 
that  will  reflect  in  increased  business 
on  the  part  of  individual  members,  and 
be  ready  to  cooperate  with  them  when 
they  present  their  plans  to  you. 

Any  great  industry  can  be  likened  to 
an  army.  Had  the  allies  not  been  in 
accord  in  having  one  common  object- 
ive, the  late  war  could  not  have  been 
fought  to  a successful  termination. 
Had  the  army  of  the  United  States 
been  without  a medical  corps  it  could 
not  have  taken  its  valiant  part. 

The  guns  would  have  been  useless 
without  the  ordnance  department  sup- 
plying the  ammunition,  etc.,  and  the 
men  who  guided  our  destiny  during 
those  days  would  have  been  of  no  use 
without  food,  clothing  and  equipment 
supplied  by  the  quartermaster  corps. 
It  took  all  the  units  working  together 
to  gain  the  victory.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  paint  industry. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
cooperation,  to  make  our  industry  a 
complete  army,  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign  is  striving  to  weave  all 
elements  into  a chain  with  no  weak 
links,  to  unite  all  with  the  common 
objective  to  “Double  the  Industry  by 
1926.” 

If  we  are  to  do  this  every  master 
painter  must  necessarily  double  his 
business,  for  he  is  the  largest  factor 
in  taking  the  products  of  the  industry 
direct  to  the  consumer.  Therefore  the 
Campaign  is  asking  every  master 
painter  and  decorator  to  contribute  to 
the  campaign  at  least  $1,  or  more  if 
you  feel  that  way,  and  to  send  your 
contribution  direct  to  headquarters. 

When  a local  campaign  is  started 
in  any  community  the  money  paid  to 
the  National  Campaign  by  master 
painters  or  dealers  is  returned  to  the 
local  committee  for  its  use. 

In  summing  up  I feel  that  the  mas- 
ter painter  occupies  a particularly 
strategic  position  in  the  industry;  and 
just  what  he  does  about  it,  and  how 
he  does  it,  is  going  to  have  an  impor- 
tant effect  on  the  ultimate  victory  of 
the  industry. 

Sell  harder  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  every  master  painter  should  see 
that  every  surface  that  requires  paint 
and  varnish  is  called  to  the  attention 
of  its  owner.  Do  it  by  personal  calls, 
or  by  using  the  mails  and  the  tel- 
ephone. The  value  of  this  selling  ef- 
fort will  reward  the  progressive  man 
who  “carries  on.” 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  united 
in  an  industry  that  is  working  to  pre- 
serve for  posterity  that  inheritance 
of  use  and  beauty  which  civilization 
has  provided,  but  which  human  care- 
lessness and  neglect  may  wreck  and 
ruin. 


To  Mr.  Downie  was  given  a sincere 


expression  of  thanks  from  the  mem- 
bers for  his  splendid  talks. 


Fourth  Session 

Frida y,  July  21 

Secretary  Krause  read  a letter  of  re- 
gret and  appreciation  from  Secretary 
Carl  Dabelstein  of  the  New  York  State 
association;  a letter  from  Karl  Holm 
of  Lima,  who  also  regretted  his  inabil- 
ity, to  be  present;  and  a letter  of  invi- 
tation to  the  Michigan  convention,  the 
next  week  at  Grand  Rapids,  received 
from  Gus  Hess. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Krause,  sec- 
onded by  Past  President  Louis  Schultz 
of  Toledo,  Past  President  William  J. 
Albrecht  was  unanimously  made  a life 
member  of  the  Ohio  Master  Painters 
Association. 

Reports  of  Committees 

Chairman  O’Connor,  of  the  Indus- 
trial Insurance  Committee,  read  a let- 
ter from  the  State  Insurance  Board, 
announcing  a reduction  in  the  rate  for 
manual  labor,  outside  and  inside, 
from  $1.08  to  $2.90,  and  for  interior 
work  from  $1.45  to  $1.20,  with  a re- 
bate for  the  latter  class  on  last  year’s 
premiums,  under  certain  conditions. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
President’s  Address  was  presented  by 
Chairman  Aylard  in  this  manner: 

“Your  Committee  on  President’s 
Address,  after  careful  and  due  con- 
sideration, approves  the  suggestion  of 
our  President  in  regard  to  the  type  of 
advertising  used  by  certain  manufac- 
turers, and  recommends  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign be  directed  to  this  condition; 
and  that  it  be  informed  that  this  man- 
ner of  advertising  is  objectionable, 
and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
master  painter. 

“Furthermore,  this  form  of  adver- 
tising is  misleading  and  untrue. 

“We  also  recommend  that  each  and 
every  employer  procure  at  least  one 
apprentice,  so  that  the  number  of 
competent  ■ mechanics  may  be  in- 
creased. 

“We  further  recommend  that  the 
matter  of  workmen’s  compensation  be 
handled  by  the  legislative  committee. 

“J.  E.  AYLARD, 
“EDWARD  L.  BOLCE.” 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention,  and  the  com- 
mittee thanked  for  its  labor. 


The  report  of  the  judges  of  award 
on  the  Exhibit  of  Practical  Work  was 
made,  and  is  given  in  a separate  ar- 
ticle. 

Treasurer  s Report 

Secretary  Krause  made  his  annual 
report  as  treasurer  of  the  association. 
This  showed  a balance  on  hand  of 
$1,047.74,  with  a $500  Liberty  bond, 
compared  with  a balance  a year  ago 
of  $1,264.86.  Receipts  during  the  year 
were  $2,156.24,  and  disbursements 
$2,373.36.  Half  of  the  $400  loan  had 
been  paid  off. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported 
that  it  had  found  the  treasurer’s  rec- 
ords correct,  and  the  report  was  duly 
accepted  by  the  convention. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Krause  Recommendations  Adopted 
Chairman  Fred  Epple  reported  on  a 
series  of  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
Resolutions  Committee.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer in  his  annual  report  were  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  in  this  fash- 
ion: 

“We  wish  hereby  to  approve  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer in  his  annual  report, 
as  follows: 

“1.  That  the  publication  of  the  di- 
rectory of  the  Ohio  association  be  re- 
peated after  the  present  convention; 

“2.  That  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be 
authorized  to  sell  Liberty  bonds  to 
pay  indebtedness  on  our  loan,  and  sell 
all  bonds,  if  necessary  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  association.” 

The  committee  report  was  adopted 
by  the  convention. 

V ocalional  Training  Suggestions  In- 
dorsed 

The  Resolutions  Committee  approved 
the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Bolce  in 
this  manner: 

“Whereas,  the  interests  of  voca- 
tional training  should  be  served  in  the 
best  possible  manner; 

Resolved,  That  the  Vice  President 
of  this  association  be  charged  with  the 
duties  of  gathering  and  rendering  vo- 
cational training  information  to  the 
several  locals  and  individual  mem- 
bers. And  that  each  local  be  request- 
ed to  appoint  a Vocational  Training 
Committee  to  rebuild  the  apprentice- 
ship system  and  establish  painting 
schools.” 

Approved  by  the  convention. 

Wallpaper  Campaign  Approved 
The  following  resolutions,  indors- 
ing the  national  campaign  of  the  wall- 
paper interests,  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Epple’s  committee  and  approved  by 
the  convention: 

“Whereas,  the  Wallpaper  Manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  are  on  the 
point  of  spending  $600,000  in  nation- 
wide advertising  during  the  next  three 
years  to  bring  about  a greater  demand 
for  good  wallpaper;  and 

“Whereas,  the  success  of  this  effort 
in  large  measure  depends  upon  the 
active  participation  and  cooperation 
of  the  master  decorators  throughout 
the  country;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association 
of  Ohio,  in  convention  assembled, 
hereby  indorses  the  effort  of  the  man- 
ufacturers, and  pledges  the  support 
of  its  members,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, in  making  the  advertising 
and  publicity  100  per  cent  productive 
of  results.  Be  it  further 

“Resolved,  that  all  members  of  this 
association  be  urged  to  join  the  Wall- 
paper Guild,  which  has  been  created, 
in  order  that  said  members  may  se- 
cure the  maximum  benefits  from  the 
national  advertising.” 

Cedar  Point  Once  More 
On  coming  to  the  selection  of  a 
place  for  the  1923  convention,  Mr. 
O’Connor  promptly  placed  in  nomina- 
tion Cedar  Point,  and  Messrs.  Schultz, 
Schubert  and  others  seconded.  Messrs. 
Cornell,  Farnham  and  Becker  put  for- 
ward the  merits  of  Columbus. 

After  Messrs.  Baker,  Heiniger  and 
Bitzel  had  been  named  tellers,  a bal- 
lot was  taken,  and  Cedar  Point  was 
chosen  by  30  to  13. 
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Election  of  Officers 

For  President,  Vice  President  Cor- 
nell of  Cleveland  and  E.  J.  Luthe  of 
Akron  were  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations.  Mr.  Luthe 
withdrew,  and  Mr.  Cornell  became  the 
choice  of  the  convention  for  its  high- 
est office. 

For  Vice  President,  Edward  L. 
Bolce  of  Cincinnati  and  Andrew  Quinn 
of  Lima  were  the  candidates.  A bal- 
lot indicated  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bolce. 

Conrad  Krause  of  Cleveland  was  the 
only  name  considered  for  the  offices  of 
Secretary  - Treasurer  and  Organizer, 
and  he  was  re-elected  unanimously. 

For  trustee,  the  committee  had 
named  Henry  Hall  of  Youngstown  and 
C.  F.  Bockhoff  of  Tiffin.  The  name  of 
W.  S.  Goldshodt  of  Dayton  was  added 
from  the  floor.  The  resulting  ballot 
showed  the  choice  of  Mr.  Goldshodt 
for  trustee  for  three  years. 

For  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees from  the  associate  members,  Jack 
Isham  and  Henry  Wolf  were  named. 
Mr.  Isham  withdrew  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Wolf,  and  the  latter’s  election  became 
unanimous. 

For  three  delegates  to  the  Toronto 
International  Convention,  the  choice 
lay  among  the  following  offered  by 
the  Nominating  Committee:  Conrad 

Krause,  C.  M.  Uber,  L.  J.  Schultz,  C. 
W.  Baker,  W.  S.  Goldshodt,  William 
Boedecker. 

The  vote  indicated  the  choices  to  be 
Messrs.  Baker,  Krause  and  Uber  for 
delegates.  As  standing  next,  Messrs. 
Schultz,  Goldshodt  and  Boedecker  be- 
came the  alternates. 

The  convention  ruled  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  custom,  President  Cor- 
nell becomes  the  Ohio  member  on  the 
International  Executive  Board. 

William  D.  O’Connor  acted  as  in- 
stalling officer,  introducing  the  new 
officers  in  turn.  Messrs.  Cornell, 
Bolce,  Krause,  Goldshodt  and  Wolf 
all  promised  faithful  effort  in  their 
respective  offices. 

Secretary  - Organizer  Krause  ex- 
plained that  he  had  only  agreed  to  fill 
the  offices  for  another  year  with  re- 
luctance. He  regretted  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  local  secretaries  failed  to 
answer  his  letters  and  attend  to  other 
essential  matters.  Mr.  Krause  asked 
for  better  cooperation  during  the  year 
to  come,  so  that  he  might  himself 
feel  better  satisfied  and  happier. 

Boosting  for  Toronto 

The  convention  passed  a resolution 
that  a Transportation  Committee  be 
named  to  work  with  the  Secretary  in 
organizing  the  Ohio  delegation  for  the 
International  convention  at  Toronto. 

President  Cornell  named  Messrs. 
Aylard,  Schultz,  O’Connor  and  Heck- 
man. 

International  President  Kennedy 
made  an  earnest  plea  to  see  as  many 
as  possible  of  his  Ohio  friends  at 
Toronto.  Mr.  Laesser  of  Canada  ex- 
tended an  invitation,  also,  on  behalf 
of  Canada. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  O’Connor,  warm- 
ly seconded  by  Conrad  Krause,  Joel 
Kennedy  was  unanimously  made  a 
life  member  of  the  Ohio  association. 

Mr.  Kennedy’s  motion  for  a vote  of 
thanks  for  the  banquet  speaker  Judge 
Allen,  the  Cedar  Point  management, 
the  Committee  on  Practical  Work,  and 
The  Painters  Magazine  for  its  repre- 
sentation at  the  convention,  was 
adopted  unanimously. 


Secretary-Treasurer  Conrad  Krause 


On  motion,  the  Committee  on  Prac- 
tical Work  received  its  discharge 
with  thanks. 

Further  motion  prevailed  that  Wil- 
liam Laesser  of  Windsor,  Canada,  be 
made  an  honorary  member.  Mr.  Laes- 
ser pledged  his  continued  attendance 
at  the  Ohio  conventions. 


Entertainment 

A complete  and  diversified  program 
of  social  events  was  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully, under  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  Entertainment  Committee, 
consisting  of  S.  B.  Goulding,  chair- 
man; C.  W.  Cadle,  Jack  Isham,  and 
Carl  Uhl,  in  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sports — C.  W.  Cadle,  chair- 
man; C.  M.  Uber,  C.  F.  Bockhoff  and 
Rudy  Smith. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  boxball  con- 
test for  ladies  and  gentlemen  resulted 
in  these  winners:  Ladies — First,  Miss 
Josephine  Epple,  large  bottle  imported 
perfume;  second,  Miss  Helen  Stolte, 
bottle  imported  perfume.  Men — Wal- 
ter Miller,  sterling  silver  shaving  out- 
fit; second,  F.  C.  Schoene,  set  of  mili- 
tary brushes. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a spirited 
millinery  decorative  and  designing 
contest  for  the  ladies  was  the  feature. 
Bill  Johnston  and  Jack  Isham,  the  fa- 
mous lead  purveyors,  were  the  judges, 
with  Mrs.  W.  D.  O’Connor  as  the  su- 
preme judge.  Their  verdict  gave  first 
prize  to  Miss  Isabelle  Uber  of  Youngs- 
town, who  received  a beautiful  work- 
basket.  Miss  Catherine  McKee  received 
honorable  mention.  This  contest  was 
followed  by  a needle  threading  and 
button  sewing  contest,  for  which 
Judges  Louis  Schultz  and  Fred  Epple 
awarded  first  prize  to  Mrs.  J.  E.  Ayl- 
ard, who  carried  away  a pair  of  silk 
stockings. 

For  the  men  on  Wednesday  were 
scheduled  the  color  mixing  and  match- 
ing contest  and  the  distance  measuring 
competition.  C.  F.  Bockhoff  of  Tiffin 
captured  first  in  both  these  events  and 
was  rewarded  with  a silk  umbrella  and 
a steel  tape  measure. 

On  Thursday  Sid  Goulding  convoyed 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  afi’’-^ " 


about  60  of  the  fair  visitors  through 
a fancy  luncheon  at  the  Cedar  Point 
Grill,  and  lost  none  of  his  popularity 
thereby.  On  Thursday  night  came  the 
long  awaited  dancing  party  in  the  Col- 
iseum ballroom,  which  provided  an 
evening  of  unalloyed  enjoyment. 
Cherry  punch  was  served  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Cedar  Point  manage- 
ment. 

The  Annual  Dinner 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  program 
of  entertainment  reached  its  top  notch 
when  the  annual  dinner  was  served  in 
the  private  dining  hall  of  the  Grill. 
The  eatables  and  drinkables  were  all 
that  could  be  desired,  special  mention 
being  made  of  the  delicious  lake  trout 
served  as  an  entree. 

After  the  subjugation  of  the  inner 
man,  President  Kennedy  rose  to  tell 
the  assembled  members  and  guests  of 
.the  fine  program  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  Toronto  International 
convention  in  1923  by  the  Executive 
Board  at  its  July  meeting.  He  asked 
everybody  who  heard  him  to  boost  for 
the  greatest  convention  ever  next  Feb- 
ruary in  the  Canadian  city.  He  then 
introduced  Past  President  O’Connor  as 
toastmaster. 

The  latter  wasted  little  time  in  in- 
troducing the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
Judge  Florence  E.  Allen  of  Cuyahoga 
county,  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  few  women  judges  in 
these  United  States.  Miss  Allen  held 
her  audience  in  rapt  attention  through- 
out her  address  of  less  than  an  hour. 
She  dilated  on  the  present  antiquated 
methods  of  court  procedure,  with  its 
business  inefficiency  and  long  delays, 
and  emphatically  declared  that  intol- 
erable legal  conditions  will  exist  so 
long  as  the  public  fails  to  demand  their 
removal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  address, 
Judge  Allen  received  the  well  deserved 
tribute  of  a vote  of  thanks  amid  enthu- 
siastic applause.  At  the  dinner  the 
ladies  were  presented  with  a souvenir 
in  the  shape  of  a silver  cold  meat  fork, 
and  the  children  a knife,  fork  and 
spoon  set. 


Exhibit  of  Practical  Work 

On  walls  and  tables  in  the  conven- 
tion hall  were  displayed  throughout 
the  sessions  a varied  and  instructive 
exhibition  of  decorative  work  and  spe- 
cimens of  hardwood  finishing  and 
graining.  Thursday  afternoon  was  set 
apart  for  examination  and  discussion 
of  the  exhibits,  and  the  awarding  of 
prizes  in  the  form  of  silk  ribbons  with 
appropriate  wording.  On  that  after- 
noon a large  number  gathered,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  edified 
by  instructive  talks  by  Earl  Flood, 
Andrew  Quinn,  H.  C.  Schubert  and 
others.  The  judges  announced  these 
awards: 

Decorative  Work. — First  prize,  Schu- 
bert Fresco  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  figured 
panel.  Second  prize,  K.  W.  Schubert, 
Cleveland,  for  grape  panel.  Third 
prize,  H.  C.  Schubert,  Cleveland,  for 
ornamental  panel.  Honorable  mention, 
Olaf  Carlsen  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  inte- 
rior decorations. 

Hardwood  Finishing  and  Graining. 

■ — First  prize,  Mr.  Rensbottom  of  Lima, 
for  hardwood  finishing.  Honorable 
mention,  William  Flood  Co.,  Cleveland, 
for  hardwood  finishing;  Quinn  Deco- 
rating Co.,  Lima,  for  wood  staining; 
William  E.  Wall,  Somerville,  Mass., 
for  graining. 
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l'.O  double  rooms  with  hath,  double 
beds,  $6  a day  for  tico. 

50  single  rooms  with  bath,  $4  a day. 

400  double  rooms  with  both,  twin 
beds,  $7.50  a day  for  two. 

50  double  rooms  with  running  water, 
no  bath,  two  to  a room,  $4.50  a day. 

Other  Resolutions 

The  Executive  Board  passed  a res- 
olution extending  its  sympathy  to  Past 
President  W.  J.  Albrecht  of  Toledo  in 
his  illness. 

Another  resolution  provided  for  the 
renewal  of  the  copyright  on  the  “Sys- 
tem of  Measurements”  issued  by  the 
International  association  some  years 
ago,  and  that  information  be  obtained 
in  regard  to  having  it  reprinted. 

Mr.  Wall’s  resolution  on  the  pro- 
posed linseed  oil  burden  prevailed: 
“That  the  Executive  Board  recom- 
mends to  all  its  members  resident  in 
the  United  States  that  they  write  to 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  protesting  against  the  pro- 
posed tariff  of  30  cents  per  gallon  on 
linseed  oil.” 

The  resolutions  passed  hy  the  Mass- 
achusetts Society,  protesting  against 
mutilation  of  the  decorations  in  the 
National  Capitol  at  Washington,  which 
are  printed  elsewhere  in  this  number, 
were  adopted. 

President  Kennedy  named  Messrs. 
McGhan.  Schulz  and  Dewar  as  the  com- 
mittee to  represent  the  International 
association  at  the  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  convention  in  November. 

The  General  Secretary  was  instruct- 
ed to  write  a letter  to  the  Toronto  city 
authorities,  conveying  appreciation  for 
their  courtesy  in  conveying  the  visitors 
about  the  harbor  on  the  preceding 
day;  and  the  Canadian  brethren  were 
warmly  thanked  for  their  great  court- 
esy. 


School  Gives  Free 

Tuition  in  Trades 

( From  New  York  Times  of  Aug.  2) 
TN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  the  Industrial 
1 Association,  which  has  charge  of 
the  labor  relations  of  the  sections  of 
the  building  industry  operating  under 
open  shop,  has  been  devoting  itself  to 
a study  of  the  problem  of  the  shortage 
of  skilled  labor,  with  the  result  that 
it  has  opened  a trade  school  which 
eventually  will  provide  courses  in  most 
of  the  skilled  building  crafts. 

The  first  group  of  student  appren- 
tices to  be  organized  is  taking  up  plas- 
tering. This  class  has  been  holding 
daily  lessons  and  splendid  progress  is 
reported.  All  enrolled  students  are 
required  to  pass  the  army  “beta”  psy- 
chological test  and  physical  examin- 
ation, as  it  was  thought  undesirable 
to  waste  instruction  on  persons  in- 
capable of  profiting  by  it.  Married 
men  receive  an  allowance  of  $2.50  a 
day,  but  single  men  are  not  being  paid. 
Tuition  in  all  instances  is  free,  and 
buildings  and  working  material  have 
been  arranged  for  by  the  association. 

To  start  the  plastering  school  a 
structure  containing  9,200  feet  of  floor 
space  was  secured.  The  school  oper- 
ates five  days  a week,  eight  hours  a 
day.  A complete  training  course  of 
twelve  weeks  will  turn  out  competent 


workmen,  according  to  the  schedule 
laid  down.  Apprentices  not  progress- 
ing satisfactorily  will  receive  extra 
consideration  until  it  is  shown  that 
they  are  not  suited  for  the  work,  and 
then  they  will  be  discharged. 

Both  Practice  and  Theory 

Of  the  twelve  weeks  included  in  the 
course,  four  weeks  will  be  taken  up 
learning  to  handle  tools.  Rough  brown 
plaster  will  be  used  during  this  period, 
and  the  various  tools  in  the  plasterer’s 
chest  will  be  handled  and  the  students 
drilled  in  their  use  until  they  become 
proficient.  As  soon  as  the  wall  space  is 
filled  up  the  ornamental  division  will 
take  up  practice.  Instruction  in  run- 
ning molds,  cornice,  mitering  and 
other  fine  grades  of  work  will  be 
given. 

Imitation  scaffolding  has  been  pro- 
vided, so  that  the  novice  works  under 
the  approximate  conditions  he  will  find 
when  regularly  employed.  There  will 
be  instruction  in  scaffold  manage- 
ment and  safety  methods  so  that  the 
graduated  student  will  not  be  long  on 
theory  and  short  on  practice,  but  will 
be  able  to  step  right  into  a job  as  a 
capable  craftsman. 

In  a short  time  schools  for  painters, 
bricklayers,  tile  setters  and  metal 
lathers  will  he  established,  and  plans 
are  well  under  way  in  all  these 
branches.  The  experience  gained  in 
the  divisions  now  at  work  will  guide 
the  association  in  starting  classes  in 
all  other  building  crafts  where  short- 
age is  liable  to  occur. 

According  to  a member  of  the  asso- 
ciation, an  efficient  apprenticeship 
school  is  believed  to  be  the  only  so- 
lution of  the  skilled  labor  problem  in 
the  building  trades.  The  scarcity  of 
the  European  skilled  workers,  due  to 
the  war  and  the  reconstruction  period, 
has  made  necessary  the  pursuance  of 
new  methods  of  obtaining  competent 
craftsmen. 


All  the  Big  Fish  Were  There 

On  one  of  the  nights  of  the  Ohio 
convention  of  master  painters,  at 
Cedar  Point,  July  18-21,  Bill  Johnston, 
Cleveland  salesman  of  the  National 
Lead  Co.,  aided  and  abetted  by  two 
other  salesmen  of  that  company — W. 
H.  Locke  of  Cleveland,  and  O.  G.  Sar- 
ber  of  Pittsburgh — corralled  a large 
herd  of  the  visiting  painters  from 
Northern  Ohio  and  escorted  them 
across  the  bay  to  Sandusky. 

There  at  Maiden’s  restaurant  they 
were  regaled  with  a fish  fry,  of  which 
the  piece  de  resistance  was  a fine  mess 
of  the  finny  tribe,  fresh  from  Lake 
Erie.  And  every  one  had  an  entire  fish 
to  himself,  so  that  if  anybody  went 
away  hungry  he  must  have  been  a poor 
fish.  After  the  demolition  of  the  food- 
stuffs, Secretary  Conrad  Krause  made  a 
neat  speech,  in  which  he  thanked  the 
National  Lead  representatives  on  be- 
half of  their  piscatorial  guests. 


To  Remove  Varnish  from  Oil  Paint- 
ings 

Wash  over  with  a weak  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  wiping  it  off 
with  a sponge  dipped  in  water  as  soon 
as  the  varnish  disappears. 

' Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


W.  H.  Phillips,  Devoe  Head, 
Is  Given  Surprise 

W.  H.  Phillips,  who  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc., 
since  1917,  returned  the  last  part  of 
July  from  a six  weeks’  trip  to  the 
Western  Coast.  This  was  the  first  va- 
cation Mr.  Phillips  had  taken  since  he 
became  president,  and  to  say  that  he 
enjoyed  himself  thoroughly  is  to  put 
it  mildly. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  office  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Phillips  was  greeted  by  this 
message,  attached  to  a handsome 
eight  piece  silver  deck  set: 

“Welcome  home  ! 

If  you  knew  how.  much  we  missed  you, 

All  the  time  you’ve  been  away. 

You  would  know  how  warm  the  welcome 

That  is  in  our  hearts  today.” 

This  greeting  to  Mr.  Phillips  ex- 
presses in  a small  way  the  deep  re- 
gard felt  for  him  by  the  executive 
management  of  the  New  York  office. 

Mr.  Phillips  having  worked  his  way 
through  his  company  as  factory  hand, 
salesman  in  both  artists’  material  and 
paint  departments,  sales  manager  and 
finally  president  in  1917,  has  acquired 
a wealth  of  experience  in  the  paint 
industry,  which  is  in  a large  measure 
responsible  for  placing  Devoe  & Ray- 
nolds Co.  Inc.,  in  its  present  position 
of  strength.  Under  Mr.  Phillips’  lead- 
ership the  firm  has  become  known  for 
its  progressiveness,  as  well  as  for  its 
quality  products. 


Masters  and  Men  Enjoy 
Outing  Together 

The  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Master 
Painters  Association,  their  employees, 
and  the  material  men,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, held  their  third  annual  outing 
on  Saturday,  July  22,  going  to  Breezy 
Point,  Lake  Owasso.  Besides  the  usual 
good  things  in  the  way  of  eatables  and 
drinkables,  a series  of  races  and  other 
contests  were  run  off.  The  St.  Paul 
association  is  in  a flourishing  condi- 
tion, with  50  members;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  special  note  that  employers 
and  employees  manage  to  have  such  a 
thoroughly  good  time  together.  Peter 
Gydesen  was  the  chairman  of  the  af- 
fair. 


Shellac  Substitute  from  Resin 

American  Consul-General  Murphy,  at 
Stockholm,  has  reported  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce that  a new  and  comparatively 
cheap  shellac  from  natural  resin  is  a 
recent  Swedish  invention,  the  inventor 
being  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  » 
High  School  of  Technology  of  Stock- 
holm. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  invention  that 
it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  Indian 
shellac;  that  it  is  entirely  suitable  for 
the  finest  furniture  and  cabinet  work 
as  well  as  for  phonograph  disk  rec- 
ords; that  it  may  be  used  as  basis  for 
the  manufacture  of  other  varnishes; 
and  that  it  can  be  produced  at  a frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  India  shellac. 

The  inventor  claims  that  a recent 
process  of  manufacture  has  given  a 
product  higher  in  quality  than  obtained 
heretofore,  as  well  as  a much  lighter 
colored  shellac.  A company  was  or- 
ganized to  manufacture  the  shellac, 
but  it  appears  to  have  ceased  opera- 
tions for  lack  of  capital.  A Finnish 
company,  however,  has  now  begun  its 
manufacture  in  Finland. 
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Questions  Answered 


Finishing  a Moving  Picture 
Screen 

F.  M.  M.,  Iowa,  asks  for  specifications 
for  the  finishing  of  a screen  for  mov- 
ing pictures,  so  as  to  get  the  best 
results. 

Answer:  The  following  description 

is  from  a painter  who  says  that  he 
never  saw  any  one  able  to  apply  bronze 
without  showing  streaks  when  the 
light  is  thrown  on.  A bronze  screen 
is  costly,  and  he  and  others  have  been 
trying  to  make  a screen  that  would 
give  the  same  effect  for  less  money. 
Here  is  what  they  have,  and  it  gives 
just  as  good  a picture: 

Get  the  canvas  in  a piece  a little 
longer  then  you  want  your  screen  to 
be,  and  give  it  a weak  glue  size,  then 
a thin  coat  of  flat  paint.  If  it  is  not 
to  be  handled  much,  get  window  shade 
cloth  or  linoleum,  as  these  do  not 
have  to  be  prepared;  some  use  lin- 
oleum. 

If  you  use  canvas  or  window  shade 
cloth,  stretch  it  on  a frame  and  lay 
it  on  the  floor;  build  a scaffold  on  both 
sides  of  it,  so  that  you  can  have  a 
plank  or  two  to  work  on,  about  a foot 
above  the  frame. 

If  you  know  how  to  make  bronze 
size,  all  right.  If  not,  get  a good  gold 
size  that  will  come  to  a tack  in  about 
two  hours.  Then  take  two-thirds  of  a 
pound  of  aluminum  powder  of  the 
best  grade,  and  one-third  of  a pound 
of  gold  striping  bronze  powder,  mixing 
the  two  thoroughly  together. 

After  the  size  is  right,  dust  on  the 
bronze  with  a good  sized  pepper  box. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  getting  too  much 
on,  for  the  size  will  take  up  only  so 
much.  Tilt  the  curtain  one  way,  and 
then  the  other,  but  be  careful  not  to 
get  your  fingers  on  if  until  it  is  quite 
dry.  Do  not  use  a pounce,  for  that 
will  cause  streaks.  In  this  way  you 
will  have  just  as  good  a job  as  one 
costing  a lot  of  money;  and  will  give 
you  a screen  that  cannot  be  surpassed 
except  by  some  very  costly  one. 


Label  Paste  for  Bright  Tin  Pails 

D.  B.  T.,  Arizona,  asks  for  a recipe  for 
making  a paste  that  will  stick  paper 
to  tin  and  stay  stuck  in  the  dry 
Arizona  climate. 

Answer:  Most  pastes  for  the  pur- 

pose contain  an  acid,  and  where  the 
climate  is  dry,  as  in  Arizona,  such  a 
paste  should  serve  the  purpose  very 
well. 

The  purpose  of  the  acid  is  to  slight- 
ly cut  the  tin,  and  so  enable  the  paste 
to  get  and  maintain  its  hold.  In  damp 
climate,  or  the  usual  climate  of  the 
country,  the  effect  of  the  acid  is  to 
stain  the  paper  by  attracting  moisture 
to  the  paste. 

The  labels  on  evaporated  milk  cans 
seem  to  consist  of  rosin  with  some 
Venice  turpentine  to  keep  it  soft  and 
pliable.  This  does  very  well,  though 
it  would  hardly  answer  for  doing  an 
entire  label.  An  acid  such  as  acetic 
should  do  if  an  acid  paste  will  not  be 
affected  by  any  moisture. 

There  are  many  formulas  for  label 
paste,  but  most  are  based  on  an  acid 
as  the  modifying  ingredient. 

Paperhangers  use  a little  Venice 


turpentine  in  paste  when  they  have 
painted  or  varnished  walls  to  paper; 
and  you  would  no  doubt  find  this  effi- 
cient in  label  paste.  It  is  worth  try- 
ing. 

Making  Canvas  Tent  Waterproof 

R.  W.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  wants  to  know 

how  to  treat  the  canvas  of  a tent  so 

as  to  make  it  waterproof. 

Answer:  Raw  linseed  oil,  applied 

with  a broad  wall  brush,  will  make 
canvas  duck  waterproof.  Add  to  the 
oil  a small  quantity  of  dryers  (about 
a gill  of  dryers  to  a quart  of  oil). 
Fisherman’s  oil  skins  are  made  in 
this  manner. 

Ordinary  wall  tents  will  shed  water 
if  the  duck  is  not  old  and  weather 
beaten.  The  duck  will  last  longer  and 
remain  waterproof  longer  if  the  tent 
is  provided  with  an  extra  fly.  The  fly, 
being  an  extra  roof  with  space  between 
it  and  the  roof  of  the  tent,  sheds  the 
water;  keeps  the  tent  cooler  in  the 
hot  sun,  and  protects  the  canvas  of 
the  tent. 

A more  temporary  waterproofing  of 
canvas  may  be  effected  with  paraffin 
wax  dissolved  with  gasoline  or  ben- 
zine— 16  oz.  to  24  oz.  of  the  wax  to 
the  gallon  of  the  liquid.  Melt  the  par- 
affin and  pour  it  into  the  gasoline,  stir- 
ring the  mass  until  perfectly  mixed. 
The  wax  will  hold  in  suspension  aft- 
erward. After  application  to  the  can- 
vas the  gasoline  will  evaporate,  leaving 
a thin  film  of  wax,  enough  to  fill  the 
goods  and  keep  out  water.  This  is  not 
as  durable,  of  course,  as  paint,  and  is 
mostly  useful  for  tents,  etc. 


Insulating  Cold  Work  Against 
Greening 

W.  E.  S.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  wishes  to 
know  how  he  can  prevent  the  green- 
ing effect  of  varnish  when  applied 
direct  to  a gold  job.  He  says  that 
he  has  been  advised  to  first  coat  the 
gold  with  an  isinglass  size,  which 
will  insulate  the  gold  against  the 
varnish. 

Answer:  The  preventive  means  sug- 
gested appear  to  be  good,  as  the  isin- 
glass size  is  perfectly  neutral  and 
would  not  cloud  the  gold.  It  would 
perhaps  be  much  better  than  a very 
thin  coating  of  white  shellac  varnish. 


Paint  for  Shade  Cloth 

The  same  correspondent  wishes  to 
secure  a method  of  treating  shade 
cloth  paint  so  that  it  will  set  quicker, 
and  the  workman  gain  time  in  proceed- 
ing with  the  work,  and  also  prevent 
running. 

The  shade  cloth  dries  over  night  and 
is  rolled  out  the  next  morning.  The 
running  of  the  fresh  paint  requires 
frequent  brushing  out;  or  rather,  these 
brushings  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
running,  and  these  consume  time. 

Our  correspondent  suggests  that 
probably  an  elastic,  quick-drying  flat 
varnish  added  to  the  paint  might  set  it 
quicker,  and  so  prevent  the  running. 
He  further  states  that  unless  the  paint 
is  made  and  applied  fresh  the  trouble 
is  much  worse.  He  further  states  that 
different  bases  are  required  for  white 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


and  colored  paints,  and  gives  the  for- 
mulas which  they  are  using  in  making 
shade  cloth  paints,  but  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  give  these  here. 

Answer:  From  the  nature  of  the 
base  pigments  you  use  in  making 
shade  cloth  paints,  running  of  same  is 
exactly  what  might  be  looked  for.  The 
pigments  are  of  heavy  gravity,  hence 
it  will  be  difficult  to  add  anything  to 
the  composition  to  prevent  the  run- 
ning, and  at  the  same  time  not  injure 
the  paint  in  some  way. 

The  addition  of  varnish,  as  you  sug- 
gest, probably  would  not  effect  your 
purpose.  Perhaps  by  means  of  experi- 
menting you  will  finally  discover  a 
way  out  of  the  trouble. 


Repainting  Over  Creosote  and 
Asphaltum  Stain 

E.  R.,  Marion,  O.,  wishes  information 
on  the  repainting  of  two  houses,  the 
first  of  which  has  been  “stained 
brown  with  a stain  composed  of 
brown  paste,  coal  oil,  linseed  oil,  and 
creosote,  three  years  ago.  The  brown 
stain  rubs  off,  as  there  seems  to  be 
no  binder  in  it.  The  other  house  has 
been  stained  brown  with  linseed  oil, 
asphaltum,  some  red  paste  and  creo- 
sote.” 

The  two  houses  are  to  be  painted, 
the  first  one  in  ivory,  the  other  in 
white.  He  wants  to  know  what  can 
be  done  so  that  the  stains  will  not 
show  through. 

Answer:  Usually  when  white  lead 
paint  is  to  be  applied  over  a surface 
that  has  been  stained  with  creosote, 
shellac  is  indicated;  but  where  an  en- 
tire exterior  surface  of  a house  is  to  be 
done  the  use  of  shellac  is  practically 
out  of  the  question.  As  to  the  asphal- 
tum, the  case  is  not  so  difficult,  for  it 
is  easier  to  cover. 

E.  R.  does  not  say  what  condition 
the  brown  stain  or  paint  is  in,  whether 
it  is  a mere  stain,  as  on  shingles,  or  a 
stain-paint.  If  the  former,  we  would 
suggest  that  a coat  of  Venetian  red 
paint  be  applied,  rather  as  a priming 
coat,  to  be  followed  with  the  §gme, 
only  heavier.  Then  as  many  wfjite 
lead  coats  as  will  bring  the  surface  up 
to  a condition  fit  to  receive  an  ivory 
or  white  finish. 

This  suggestion  had  better  be  car- 
ried out  experimentally,  doing  a small 
patch  first,  and  giving  it  as  long  a time 
as  possible,  to  see  whether  it  will  stand 
without  showing  the  influence  of  the 
old  stain  beneath. 

A painter  need  not  be  told  that  such 
a proposition  in  painting  as  E.  R.  has 
is  a difficult  one. 


How  to  Make  Metal  Stencils 
for  Lettering 

W.  W.,  of  Bellevue,  la.,  wishes  to  know 
how  to  make  zinc  or  brass  stencil 
plates,'  having  a customer  who 
wishes  some,  and  is  desirous  of  ac- 
commodating him. 

Answer:  Sheet  zinc  will  give  you  a 
satisfactory  metal  plate,  and  here  is  the 
method  of  procedure: 

Coat  one  side  of  the  sheet  with  melt- 
ed beeswax,  applying  this  while  it  is 
warm.  On  the  other  side  of  the  plate 
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place  the  inscription,  using  asphaltum 
varnish  for  the  purpose.  This  done, 
make  a dam  around  the  edges  with 
wax,  and  pour  on  nitric  acid,  just  as 
when  doing  a filled-in  brass  sign. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
process  of  acid  embossing  on  metal,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  the  nitric 
acid  is  to  be  diluted  with  water  three 
parts,  to  one  part  acid.  The  strength, 
however,  had  better  be  determined  by 
trying  it,  making  it  stronger  or  weak- 
er, as  may  be  required. 

This  should  be  done  on  another  piece 
of  zinc,  so  as  not  to  spoil  your  stencil 
plate  with  experiments.  If  too  strong, 
the  acid  will  eat  too  fast,  causing 
ragged  edges;  if  too  weak,  it  will  not 
eat  fast  enough.  The  wax  dam  around 
the  edges  should  be  about  an  inch  high. 

The  acid  will  eat  the  exposed  metal 
only,  and  to  make  this  eating  process 
even,  and  also  to  hasten  it,  you  must 
gently  rock  the  plate,  or  with  a feather 
carefully  stir  the  acid.  The  acid  will 
become  weaker  where  it  is  most  active- 
ly eating.  Pour  on  acid  to  a depth  of 
about  one-fourth  inch. 

Should  the  acid  become  too  weak  do 
not  pour  on  more  acid,  but  pour  it  off 
the  plate  into  a vessel,  and  there  add 
more  acid;  after  which  stir  it  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  stencil  plate. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  all 
but  the  letters  are  to  be  coated  with 
asphaltum,  so  that  the  acid  will  eat 
out  the  letters,  forming  the  stencil. 


The  Secret  of  Making  Flexible 
Letters 

H.  G.  R.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  asks  for 
information  regarding  the  making  of 
the  popular  flexible  letters,  adding 
that  he  has  been  making  similar 
letters  for  some  time,  but  cannot  get 
the  same  even,  smooth  color  that 
the  commercial  letters  have.  He 
says  he  employs  coach  colors  in 
Japan,  thinned  with  turpentine,  and 
a very  little  oil. 

He  also  wishes  to  know  what  kind 
of  gold  leaf  is  used  in  these  letters, 
and  where  can  fat  oil  size  be  had. 
Answer:  The  colors  used  on  the  flex- 
ible letters  seem  to  be  printed  on,  and 
hence  the  work  is  very  smooth  and 
even,  with  a dull  luster.  The  gold 
used  seems  to  be  pure  gold  leaf.  We 
doubt  if  you  can  produce  as  nice  a 
letter  with  paint,  and  also  it  is  likely 
that  these  letters  are  protected  by 
patent  right. 

As  for  fat  oil  size,  it  is  easily  pre- 
pared from  raw  or  boiled  oil,  and  a 
good  quality  may  be  obtained  from 
the  top  of  lead  or  paint  that  has  stood 
exposed  for  some  time.  If  you  use  a 
large  amount  of  it  you  will  of  course 
And  it  more  economical  to  prepare  it 
yourself  than  to  buy  it  ready  made. 

There  are  many  simple  ways  of  mak- 
ing it,  but  taking  boiled  oil  and  placing 
it  in  a bottle  and  leaving  it  hung  un- 
sealed in  a warm  place,  exposed  to  the 
light  for  some  weeks,  will  give  a good 
size. 


V erd  Antique  on  Ironwork 

R.  E.  A.,  High  Point,  N.  C.,  wishes  to 
be  informed  how  he  may  produce  a 
verd  antique  finish  on  ironwork. 
Answer:  The  green  coating  formed 
on  ancient  bronzes  is  called  verd  an- 
tique. This  coating  is  verdigris,  a 
green  rust,  and  it  will  form  on  any  cop- 
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per  object  that  is  left  exposed  and  un- 
cleaned. It  is  a copper  carbonate,  and 
should  not  be  confounded  with  true 
verdigris,  which  is  a green  crystallized 
substance  consisting  of  several  basic 
copper  acetates,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acetic  acid  on  sheet  copper. 
From  this  is  distilled  a dark  green 
crystallized  copper  acetate  by  dissolv- 
ing common  verdigris  in  distilled  vine- 
gar, then  slowly  evaporating  it.  It  is 
used  as  a pigment,  verdigris  green,  it 
having  a bluish-green  color. 

The  verd  antique  you  wish  to  imitate 
is  that  described  above,  and  may  be  ef- 
fected by  combining  black  and  ochre, 
with  a little  yellow,  where  a paint  fin- 
ish is  desired.  But  the  true  method  is 
as  follows: 

To  one  pint  of  alcohol  add  4 oz.  of 
gum  shellac  and  % oz.  of  gum  benzoin. 
Set  the  vessel,  say  a bottle,  in  a warm 
place  and  shake  occasionally.  When 
the  gums  have  dissolved  let  the  mass 
stand  two  days  in  a cool  place.  Then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid  into  another 
bottle,  which  must  be  kept  well  stop- 
pered. 

To  that  which  was  left  in  the  first 
bottle  add  enough  alcohol  to  enable 
you  to  work  it  easily,  strain  through 
a fine  cloth,  and  use  for  the  first  coat. 

Then  take  % lb.  of  finely  ground 
bronze,  thin  it  with  varnish,  and  add 
coloring;  the  color  may  be  varied  with 
lampblack,  yellow  ochre,  yellow,  etc. 
Those  parts  which  are  in  relief  may  be 
done  with  bronze  of  any  desired  color. 

If  the  ironwork  is  a little  warm,  as 
it  would  be  on  a warm  day,  the  bronze 
will  spread  easier.  It  may  require 
two  coats,  and  a coat  of  varnish  will 
protect  the  bronze.  The  bronze  should 
be  applied  until  you  get  a uniform  and 
solid  surface.  Use  a soft  hair  brush, 
and  avoid  laps  on  the  work. 


Cleaning  and  Refinishing  Bronze 
Doors 

E.  R.,  Marion,  0.,  asks  for  a method 
of  cleaning  and  refinishing  the 
bronze  doors  of  a bank  building, 
with  also  the  lattice  work  on  win- 
dows. 

Answer:  For  cleansing  the  bronze 
work  your  suggestion  regarding  the 
use  of  an  acid  and  wire  brush  is  very 
good.  Strong  vinegar  or  acetic  acid 
with  a little  water,  diluting  to  the 
strength  of  good  strong  cider  vinegar, 
is  most  effective,  for  it  will  remove  all 
dust  and  grime,  and  leave  the  metal 
clean  as  new. 

Benzine  should  also  prove  effective. 
A small  wire  brush  would  be  useful  in 
getting  into  carved  parts,  but  even  a 
rag  would  answer,  for  most  parts  at 
least. 


How  to  Make  Creosote  Stain 

K.  P.,  Utrecht,  Holland,  asks  for  a 
method  of  preparing  creosote  stain 
for  staining  the  exteriors  of  houses. 
He  has  tried  to  produce  a stain  with 
aniline  dye,  but  the  color  fades  eas- 
ily. They  are  using  a coal  tar  creo- 
sote stain  made  in  England  and 
known  as  Solignum.  The  most  asked- 
for  color,  he  adds,  is  green. 

Answer:  Unless  a large  quantity  of 
thinners  is  used  with  coal  tar  creosote 
it  will  destroy  any  color  almost,  that 
may  be  added  to  it.  This  will  be  seen 
in  the  brown  or  black  streaks  that  ap- 
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pear.  What  is  known  as  wood  creosote 
is  sold  as  creosote  oil.  This  creosote  is 
a good  preservative  of  wood,  and  cer- 
tain pigments  must  be  used  in  its  col- 
oring. 

The  earth  pigments,  such  as  the 
umbers  and  siennas,  also  the  oxides, 
are  used.  These  must  be  very  finely 
ground,  and  of  the  best  grade.  As  to 
green,  only  the  strictly  chemically  pure 
can  be  used  with  any  satisfaction.  It 
is  ground  with  the  addition  of  asbes- 
tos to  prevent  settling  in  the  liquid. 

All  the  colors  used  are  to  be  finely 
ground,  so  that  they  will  float  in  the 
mixture,  giving  good  covering  power, 
and  not  requiring  frequent  stirring. 
The  reds,  aside  from  the  oxide  red,  are 
to  be  used  the  same  as  indicated  for 
green.  They  should  be  chemically 
pure  color,  and  not  aniline. 

Creosote  contains  more  or  less  sul- 
phur, in  solution,  and  hence  colors  con- 
taining metallic  bases  will  soon  change 
to  darker  shades.  But  dark  creosote 
oil  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
chrome  green,  using  the  refined  creo- 
sote oil  for  the  lighter  metallic  base 
colors,  such  as  yellow,  etc.,  the  refined 
oil  having  been  deprived  of  nearly  all 
of  the  sulphur  compounds.  Such  an 
oil  is  nearly  inert  to  all  pigments. 

Avoid  any  creosote  oil  that  will  not 
come  up  to  this  test:  It  should  be  a 
little  heavier  than  water,  a deep  brown, 
with  a slight  tinge  of  green,  and  smell- 
ing distinctly  of  carbolic  acid.  Place  a 
few  drops  of  it  on  white  blotting  paper. 
If  this  shows  a clear  brown  spot  it  is 
all  right;  but  if  the  center  of  the 
spot  shows  a black  or  very  dark  spot, 
reject  it.  Such  an  oil  is  either  fic- 
titious or  badly  made.  A good  oil  is 
free  from  crystals  or  deposit,  and 
should  show  no  thickening  or  crystal- 
lization at  40  degrees  Fahr. 


Trouble  with  Mahoganized  Birch 

Work 

J.  V.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: “Some  years  ago,  while  work- 
ing on  a -new  house,  I finished 
doors  and  all  woodwork,  which  were 
of  birch,  in  mahogany  color,  getting 
the  stain  from  a reputable  house. 
Wherever  the  panels  were  of  curly 
growth,  the  grain  running  at  an 
angle  with  the  general  surface,  the 
grain  was  raised  so  badly  that  the 
work  looked  very  bad. 

“I  have  a like  job  to  do  now,  and 
want  to  get  Bismarck  brown,  soluble 
in  benzine  or  oil.  Where  can  it  be 
obtained?  I do  not  wish  to  use 
rose  pink  and  burnt  sienna,  as  this 
does  not  give  a clear  stain;  nor  do 
I want  to  use  a water  stain,  alcohol 
or  acid  stain,  as  these  raise  the 
grain  of  the  wood.’’ 

Answer:  It  seems  difficult  to  get 

anilines  for  wood  staining.  The  pres- 
ent writer  tried  several  large  New 
York  dealers  not  long’  since  for  aniline 
soluble  in  oil,  but  was  told  it  could  not 
be  had.  Perhaps  your  local  dealer 
may  be  able  to  supply  you  with  what 
you  want. 

Water  color  is  usually  preferred,  as 
it  stains  deeper,  and  does  not  obscure 
the  grain,  nor  rub  through  easily,  as 
oil  stain  does.  And  the  earth  colors, 
like  sienna,  are  more  permanent  than 
aniline.  Burnt  sienna,  a little  burnt 
umber,  and  rose  lake  do  well  for  a 
dark  birch,  especially  for  doors.  These 
may  be  thinned  with  turpentine. 
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"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all'-^s^  y 


“One 


of  these  days — ” 


HOW  often  have  you  heard 
a prospect  say  that  when 
you  talked  to  him  about  paint- 
ing his  property?  There  are  a 
number  of  such  men  in  every 
community  who  think  that  any 
day  is  time  enough  to  put  a 
protecting  coat  of  paint  on 
their  houses. 

The  big  “Save  the  Surface” 
advertising  campaign  is  speci- 
fically directed  at  the  men  who 
say  they  will  paint  “one  of  these 
days.”  For  three  years  it  has 
been  telling  property  owners 
everywhere  that  by  saving  the 
surface  they  save  the  entire 
structure.  And  the  way  to  save 
the  surface  is  to  paint  it  fre- 
quently and  thoroughly. 

Where  painters  have  worked 
closely  with  the  “Save  the  Sur- 
face” Campaign,  they  have 
obtained  more  business  and 
larger  profits.  The  campaign 


has  already  influenced  many 
owners  to  paint,  and  is  bringing 
thousands  of  others  to  believe 
that  paint  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect their  property. 

You  can  add  the  finishing 
touch.  Solicit  business  from 
the  owners  of  houses  that  need 
repainting.  Your  personal 
efforts  will  influence  them. 
Build  up  your  business  with 
their  orders. 

Tell  your  prospects  what 
paint  protection  means  to  them 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Convince 
them  that  the  timely  application 
of  paint,  especially  Dutch  Boy 
White-Lead,  will  extend  the 
life  of  their  property  almost 
indefinitely. 

Make  your  own  campaign 
work  with  “Save  the  Surface” 
advertising.  Begin  now  before 
some  other  painter  does. 
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NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 
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“Your  Never  Fail  Plan  worked  successfully.  It 
is  still  working.  I got  ten  jobs  out  of  twenty 
names  I sent  you  and  they  are  still  coming  in.” 
— William  A.  Ballard , Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  might  write  many  paragraphs  describing  the 
Never  Fail  Plan  and  telling  how  it  gets  jobs 
for  the  painters  who  use  it.  But  nothing  shows  more 
strikingly  its  success  than  testimonials  like  this  one  from 
Mr.  Ballard.  Many  other  progressive  painters  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  tell  the  same  story — that  the  plan 
has  helped  them  get  more  contracts. 


Men  who  employ  the  Never  Fail  Plan  properly  are 
successful  in  increasing  their  business  and  adding  to 
their  profits.  The  Plan  is  limited  only  by  the  number 
of  painters  who  want  its  help.  With  its  influence  and 
your  own  efforts,  you  can  get  the  contracts  that  will 
help  to  keep  your  order  book  filled  and  your  men  busy 
throughout  the  year. 


Mail  this  coupon  to  us  today  so  that  the  Never  Fail 
Plan  may  begin  working  for  you  without  delay 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh. 


Vs?  * 

f National 
/ Lead  Company 

\0'  / 111  Broadway, 

Ck  / New  York,  N.  Y. 

0s*  / 

/ Gentlemen: 

/ Please  send  me  details 

of  your  Never-Fail  Plan. 
Tell  me  how  it  can  help  me 
in  getting  more  jobs  in  my 
locality. 


i 

Name. 


Address . 
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New  Jersey  Paint  Dealers  Launch 

State  Association  with  Bright  Prospects 


\ S THE  RESULT  of  a meeting  held 
at  Achtel-stetter’s,  Newark,  Tues- 
day night,  July  11,  a State  association 
of  the  paint  dealers  and  jobbers  of  New 
Jersey  was  launched  that  holds  forth 
the  prospect  of  doing  much  valuable 
work  for  its  members.  The  new  or- 
ganization starts  off  with  about  twenty 
firms  enrolled,  sixteen  pledging  their 
cooperation  at  the  meeting  last  week, 
while  the  others  had  expressed  their 
willingness  in  that  regard  at  a pre- 
liminary gathering  June  22. 

Temporary  Chairman  Ed  Howarth 
of  Newark  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  on  account  of  an  injury  to 
his  foot,  and  Carl  Watter,  of  the  J.  J. 
Hockenjos  Co.,  Newark,  acted  as  tem- 
porary chairman.  James  J.  Keating, 
of  the  Weinrich-Getchius  Co.,  Newark, 
acted  as  secretary. 

Forceful  talks  were  made  on  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a State 
wide  dealers’  organization  by  a num- 
ber of  those  present,  including  Elmer 
Hopper,  Eastern  sales  manager  of  the 
Murphy  Varnish  Co.;  H.  C.  Bursley, 
advertising  manager  of  the  same  com- 
pany; Joseph  Kempf,  secretary  of 
the  Chalmers  Chemical  Co.;  William 
G.  Lahey,  of  that  company;  J.  Fred 
Braun,  secretary  of  the  Hockenjos 
Co.,  and  Ralph  Perlee. 

Mr.  Kempf  said  the  idea  that  many 
people  have,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  opposed  to  trade  organiza- 
tions, is  a wrong  one.  There  were 
many  reasons  why  men  in  various 
trades  should  get  together  for  the  abo- 
lition of  abuses. 

Mr.  Hopper  declared  he  was  an 
ardent  booster  of  organization.  He  had 
recently  returned  from  the  West, 
where  the  spirit  of  get-together  is  very 
noticeable.  He  knew  the  manufac- 
turers would  support  the  new  organ- 
ization, and  he  felt  it  would  benefit 
the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  job- 
ber. Manufacturers,  master  painters 
and  salesmen  all  had  derived  great 
benefit  from  their  organizations,  and 
the  same  result  would  be  obtained  by 
jobbers  and  dealers. 

Pursuant  to  a resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Braun,  that  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  enter  an  association  should 
hand  in  their  names  to  the  secretary, 
with  their  share  of  the  expenses  for 
preliminary  organization,  sixteen  of 
the  leading  jobbers  and  dealers  of 
Northern  New  Jersey  signed  the  reg- 
ister, as  follows:  Newark,  J.  J.  Hock- 
enjos Co.,  Newark  Glass  Co.,  Wein- 
rich-Getchius Co.,  Simon  Gohd;  Jersey 
City,  L.  Rubinstein,  Morris  Jaffe;  New 
Brunswick,  Jonlee  Co.;  Paters  jn, 
Charles  K.  Lichenstein;  Hasbro  .ck 
Heights,  Aspdin  Co.;  Union  HiP  A. 
Shulman  and  Z.  Parkin;  Plair  leld, 
James  C.  Hansen;  Passaic,  acob 
Cohn;  Ridgewood,  Plaza  Paint  Store; 
Elizabeth,  L.  C.  Brown;  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  Johnston  & Oswald. 

Further  resolutions  provided  for  a 
Committee  on  Membership  to  visit  the 
jobbers  and  dealers  in  the  members’ 
localities  to  obtain  their  applicaL  ms, 
on  which  committee  Messrs.  Keat.ng, 
Perlee,  Rubinstein,  Aspdin,  Hansen 
and  Meyer  agreed  to  serve;  also  a 


Committee  on  Organization  to  draw 
up  a constitution  and  by-laws  and 
methods  of  procedure.  This  commit- 
tee is  composed  of  Acting  Chairman 
Howarth,  Secretary  Keating  and 
Messrs.  Perlee,  Jagle  and  Lichenstein. 

Before  adjourning  the  dealers  in- 
structed the  secretary  to  call  the  next 
meeting  in  September  ) at  Newark, 
when  permanent  officers  will  be  elect- 
ed and  organization  perfected. 

The  organization  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey dealers  and  jobbers  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  New  Jersey  Travelers’ 
Association,  who  appointed  a commit- 
tee headed  by  Mr.  Lahey  to  bring  the 
former  together,  and  who  have  pledged 
their  efforts  to  aid  the  new  association 
in  every  way. 

Why  Paint  Dealers 

Should  Organize 

H.  C.  BURSLEY 

Advertising  Manager  of  the  Murphy 
Varnish  Co. 

( Synopsis  of  a talk  made  at  the 
meeting  to  organize  the  paint  dealers 
of  New  Jersey,  Newark,  July  11.) 

IT  IS  well  to  remember  that  the 
United  States  is  a co-operative  or- 
ganization— the  most  perfect  and  the 
most  successful  in  the  world.  In  this 
country,  since  the  day  of  its  founda- 
tion, we  have  had  the  best  of  all  prec- 
edents for  organization. 

Nearly  a century  and  a half  ago, 
in  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia, 
on  July  4,  1776,  Benjamin  Franklin 
said:  “We  must  all  hang  together  or 

assuredly  we  shall  all  hang  separate- 
ly.” Immediately  after  he  made  this 
remark,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  signed. 

There  are  nearly  900  national  trade 
associations  in  this  country,  not  to 
mention  countless  local  organizations. 
There  have  been  a few  sporadic  ex- 
amples of  the  misuse  of  such  asso- 
ciations in  the  last  year  or  two.  You 
know  about  these.  Assuredly  there  is 
no  suggestion  at  this  time  that  you 
gentlemen  organize  for  illegal  pur- 
poses. '7'here  are  the  best  of  reasons 
why  y<  d may  organize  for  legitimate 
purposes  and  stick  to  a legitimate  pro- 
gram. 

T.  predict,  for  instance,  that  when 
you  get  together  you  will  strengthen 
ourselves  individually  in  the  indus- 
• try.  There  have  been  times  when 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  jobber 
is  an  unnecessary  link  in  the  chain 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  not  my  belief  that  you 
will  all  hang  separately  if  you  do  not 
hang  together,  but  who  can  doubt  that 
it  will  be  better  for  you  to  hang 
together? 

One  of  the  subjects  that  you  can 
discuss  to  important  advantage  is  the 
great  Save  the  Surface  cooperative 
movement  of  the  industry,  and  the 
ways  in  which  you  may  make  this 
campaign  produce  more  business  in 
New  Jersey. 

Perhaps  you  will  wish  to  talk  over 
with  each  other  at  times  the  character 
of  the  manufacturing  concerns  with 
whom  you  are  doing  business  and  the 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Tovns  Beautiful 


quality  of  their  product.  Paint  and 
varnish  manufacturers  ought  not  to 
object  to  this. 

The  question  of  price  cutting  is 
certain  to  occupy  your  attention.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  there  has  been 
much  less  price  cutting  where  an  in- 
dustry is  organized,  and,  of  course, 
every  one  of  you  knows  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  if  list  prices  could  be 
always  obtained. 

Paint  Industry  Best  Organized 

The  paint  and  varnish  industry  is 
perhaps  the  best  organized  in  the 
country  now,  though  this  was  far  from 
true  a short  time  ago.  You  know  all 
about  the  organizations  of  the  paint 
manufacturers  and  the  varnish  man- 
ufacturers. The  plant  superintendents 
have  an  organization,  and  the  chem- 
ists are  organized.  The  jobbers  have 
a national  organization.  The  paint 
and  varnish  salesmen  are  organized 
in  local  groups  and  are  fast  perfect- 
ing a national  association.  The  mas- 
ter painters  have  a live  organization. 
A few  dealer  associations  have  been 
formed. 

The  paint  and  varnish  advertising 
men  held  a meeting  in  Buffalo  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  There  were  70 
present,  including  representatives  of 
practically  all  the  important  man- 
ufacturers in  the  industry. 

We  talked  chiefly  about  the  elim- 
ination of  waste  in  advertising,  and 
the  stimulation  of  the  dealer  to  realize 
the  big  opportunities  there  are  in 
pushing  the  sale  of  paint  and  var- 
nish. Standardization  of  color  cards 
and  other  advertising  literature  was 
discussed,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  go  back  to  the 
war  standards. 

The  next  day  the  sales  managers 
had  a similar  meeting  at  the  same 
place,  with  Vice  President  Roh  of  the 
Murphy  Varnish  Co.  as  chairman. 
They  accomplished  a similar  result. 

A W onderful  A wakening 

One  of  the  topics  chiefly  under  dis- 
cussion at  these  two  Buffalo  meetings 
was  the  big  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  putting  over  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign. 

The  manufacturers  have  been  do- 
ing the  job  that  the  manufacturers 
should  do  in  such  a campaign,  stim- 
ulating interest  nationally  in  the  sav- 
ing of  surfaces  everywhere.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  dealers  and  painters  of  the 
country  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

You  dealer  organizations  can  do 
great  work  along  this  line.  Push  your 
business.  Go  out  after  new  business. 
Talk  Save  the  Surface  to  painters  and 
householders.  Get  your  painter  friends 
to  solicit  business  instead  of  waiting 
for  it  to  come  to  them.  Use  all  the 
advertising  you  can  get  from  the  man- 
ufacturer. Paint  and  varnish  will  pay 
you  better  than  any  other  line  you 
have.  You  jobbers  educate  your  deal- 
ers to  do  this. 

The  paint  and  varnish  business  is 
a great  one  to  be  in,  in  this  year  1922. 
It  is  a rapidly  growing  business,  a live 
business,  a business  with  steam  be- 
hind it.  Its  goal  is  to  double  the  vol- 
ume of  business  in  five  years.  There 
is  four  times  as  much  business  to  be 
had  in  the  country  for  the  dealer 
that  will  go  after  it  hard — and  it  will 
be  new  business,  too,  not  taking  it 
away  from  anybody  else. 

Organize,  gentlemen! 
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KEEPS  YOUR 
BRUSHES  IN 
i PERFECT 
I SHAPE. 


ALWAYS 
READY 
FOR 
U SE 


Manufactured  by 

^ Goodman * 


&/>e 


NON-OBSTRUCTING  HANGER 

Furnishes  a practical  and  saving  method  of  keeping  your  brushes 
in  perfect  shape  and  is  a time  saver  when  brushes  are  in  use. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  THE  HANGER 


This  hanger  is  attached  only  on  brushes  manufactured  by 

HANLON  & GOODMAN  COMPANY 


2TO-2T2  PEARL  STREET 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  269  Eighth  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


NEW  YORK 

A.  I—  GREENE,  Representative 
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The  Secretaries’  Forum 

Secretaries  and  Other  Officers  and  Members  of  Master  Painters  Associations 
Are  Invited  to  Send  Contributions  to  This  Department 


International  Association  Text  Book  Offers  Rem- 
edy for  Shortage  of  Skilled  Workmen  in 
the  Trade 

WILLIAM  DOWNIE,  Chairman  of  Educational  Committee 

rjUILDING  ACTIVITIES  throughout  the  country  are  growing  by  leaps 
L)  and  bounds  beyond  all  past  experience,  and  the  demand  for  skilled 
workmen  in  many  of  the  trades,  especially  that  of  painting,  is  far  greater 
than  the  supply.  This  skilled  labor  shortage  appears  primarily  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  apprentices  have  not  been  filling  the  places  left  vacant, 
and  trained  workmen  are  not  to  be  had. 

As  the  available  supply  is  being  keenly  competed  for  by  the  master 
painter,  this  necessarily  effects  an  increase  in  wages,  as  the  master  painter 
cannot  bide  his  time,  but  must  complete  his  contracts  on  time.  When 
skilled  labor  is  not  to  be  had,  oftentimes  recruiting  from  other  trades  and 
other  crafts  is  resorted  to,  which  has  a tendency  to  let  down  on  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  work  turned  out.  This  condition  is  deplorable,  and 
makes  for  hectic  business  conditions,  and  is  by  no  means  getting  back  to 
a pre-war  status. 

The  International  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  offers  a remedy  for  this  deplorable  condition 
in  the  form  of  a Text  Book,  which  will  soon  be  published  in  the  hope  that 
our  industry  may  be  more  widely  and  better  taught  in  technical  schools 
and  vocational  centers.  The  name  of  the  Text  Book  will  be  “Painting  and 
Decorating  Working  Methods,”  and  it  will  have  the  indorsement  of  several 
influential  allied  industries.  A wide  circulation  of  such  a commendable 
enterprise  is  to  be  desired,  and  any  suggestions  for  a wide  circulation  will 
be  gratefully  received. 


New  Haven  Local  Hears 
Business  Discourse 

Secretary  SAM  GREENBERG 

At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
Employing  Master  Painters  Associa- 
tion of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  an  interest- 
ing discourse  was  given  to  the  mem- 
bers by  C.  E^  Frizette,  New  England 
sales  manager  for  the  Carter  Lead  Co. 
Mr.  Frizette  prefaced  his  remarks  on 
the  temperature  of  the  evening,  and 
the  presentation  of  a large  thermome- 
ter to  the  association,  with  a witticism 
relative  to  the  necessity  of  watching  our 
temperature  as  we  painted  (panted) 
through  life,  and  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing an  even  disposition  to  be  success- 
ful. 

Agreeably  surprised  were  the  mem- 
bers, who  expected  to  hear  nothing 
more  than  a talk  on  white  lead,  when 
Mr.  Frizette  launched  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  painting  and  the  financing 
of  a season’s  painting  job.  He  dwelt 
on  the  important  factor  the  master 
painters  become  in  their  home  towns, 
especially  when  they  work  as  a unit  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  building 
crafts,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proper  functioning  of  banks, 
whereby  they  may  loan  suitable 
amounts  of  money  at  reasonable  rates 
in  order  to  promote  greater  building 
activity. 

From  many  questions  asked  the 
speaker,  and  expressions  of  opinion  by 
the  members,  it  appeared  that  local 
banks  are  not  lending  above  one-third 
of  the  approved  valuation  of  buildings. 


Mr.  Frizette  also  answered  satisfac- 
torily a number  of  questions  relating 
to  the  Carter  product. 

After  the  speaker  had  been  given  a 
standing  vote  of  thanks  for  his  splen- 


did talk,  refreshments  and  smokes 
were  enjoyed  by  those  present.  It  was 
voted  that  the  officers  endeavor  to 
have  a paint  representative  give  us  a 
talk  at  all  future  nleetings. 


' fjiS 
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Outing  of  the  Master  Painters  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  Count], 

Cleanup  and  Paint  Up^  

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 
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Bay  State  Painters  Protest  Against  Mutilation 

of  Decorations  in  the  National  Capitol 
President  HENRY  B.  KELLEY 


'T'HE  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators is  engaged  in  no  more  earnest 
and  sincere  work  than  the  instruction 
of  our  young  men  in  the  finer  crafts- 
manship of  our  trade,  and  we  also  hold 
a great  interest  in  the  proper  and  beau- 
tiful decoration  of  public  buildings.  We 
should  protect  against  vandalism  those 
already  executed. 

The  beautiful  Renaissance  decora- 
tions of  the  Senate  corridor  of  the  Na- 
tional Capitol,  at  Washington,  are 
again  in  danger,  although  much  work 
has  been  done  in  retouching  them.  Ac- 
cording to  accompanying  clipping  from 
the  Boston  Transcript,  there  is  in  some 
quarters  a disregard  for  their  beauty 
and  importance  which  should  be 
checked. 

We  are  confronted  with  a condition 
of  the  diminishing  force  of  skilled 
workmen,  and  the  small  percentage  of 
them  that  would  be  able  to  execute  the 
beautifully  finished  profusion  of 
scrolls,  arabesques,  figures,  portraits, 
flowers,  animal  and  bird  motifs  that 
are  so  splendidly  done  here. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  State  asso- 
ciations will  protest,  as  has  Massachu- 
setts, to  those  in  authority  at  Wash- 
ington, that  these  decorations  are  im- 
portant and  should  be  preserved  in 
their  entirety. 

Spoliation  of  Brumidi  Decorations 

The  following  excerpt  is  taken  from 
an  account  that  appeared  in  the  April 
20  issue  of  the  Boston  Transcript : 

“Does  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  with  all  its  beauties  belong  to 
the  people,  or  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  happen  temporarily  to  oc- 
cupy it?  May  it  be  desecrated  at  will 
by  the  politicians  whom  it  houses  or 
should  they  be  taught  to  respect  it  as 
a temple  of  arts?  These  questions  are 


prompted  by  an  instance  of  authorized 
vandalism,  which  while  unfortunately 
not  without  precedent,  nevertheless 
represents  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  of  brief  authority  that  have  re- 
cently been  forced  upon  public  atten- 
tion. 

“One  of  the  glories  of  the  Capitol, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  every 
other  public  building  in  the  country,  is 
the  decorative  scheme  of  the  corridors 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Senate  wing. 
This  was  executed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Constantine  Brumidi,  the 
great  Italian  artist,  some  of  whose  best 
work  is  seen  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
and  whose  paintings  in  the  Capitol 
represent  the  first  frescoes  done  in 
America. 

“Every  inch  of  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  the  Senate  corridors  on  the 
ground  floor  is  occupied  with  exquisite 
paintings,  including  almost  every  form 
of  expression  from  the  quiet  land- 
scape to  myriad  forms  of  animal,  fruit, 
flower  and  medallion.  All  the  designs, 
in  drawing  as  well  as  color,  were 
of  his  making.  The  whole  presents  a 
series  of  pictures  which  are  in  them- 
selves an  education,  and  are  studied  by 
artists,  for  inspiration,  from  all  over 
the  world. 

“Senator  cuts  through  Brumidi 
panel,  and  partition  ten  feet  high  cuts 
off  light  and  heat. 

“The  two  acts  of  vandalism  here  al- 
luded to  represent  only  a fraction  of 
the  desecration  to  which  the  Capitol 
has  been  subjected.  In  the  same  cor- 
ridors and  elsewhere  doors  have  been 
cut  through  without  the  slightest  re- 
gard to  the  art  works  that  might  suf- 
fer or  the  architectural  scheme  of  the 
walls.  It  has  been  found  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  protect  the  Brumidi 
paintings  against  the  natural  ravages 
of  time  and  wear,  but  it  should  not  be 
impossible  to  protect  them  against  the 
careless  indifference  to  their  beauty  of 
U.  S.  Senators.” 


Resolutions  of  Massachusetts  Board 

After  serious  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  Executive  Board  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  in  regular 
meeting  assembled,  adopted  these  res- 
olutions : 

“Whereas,  it  having  come  to  our 
knowledge,  through  the  public  press, 
that  the  decorations  of  the  Senate  Cor- 
ridor of  the  National  Capitol  are  being 
seriously  damaged  by  the  cutting  of 
doors  and  windows  through  the  panels, 
and  that  this  action  unchecked  will 
lead  to  their  ultimate  destruction;  and 

“Whereas,  these  and  other  decora- 
tions of  the  Capitol  constitute  the  larg- 
est and  finest  example  in  the  United 
States  of  the  decorative  art  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  they  were  executed,  and 
are  important  to  the  art  education  and 
historical  interest  of  the  public,  and 
most  especially  to  the  student  and 
worker  in  the  art  of  mural  and  orna- 
mental decoration;  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Society  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  expresses  the  de- 
sire that  the  future  policy  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Capitol,  that  no  further 
damage  be  allowed,  but  that  the  decora- 
tions shall  always  lie  preserved  with 
care  for  the  public  benefit,  and  for 
the  study  of  future  craftsmen  in  deco- 
ration; be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  Res- 
olutions be  sent  to  the  Congressmen 
and  Senators  of  our  State,  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  our  members  of  other  State  so- 
cieties, and  that  it  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  trade  magazines.” 


Walter  D.  Foss  Married 

Walter  D.  Foss,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
Mrs.  Lilian  Sayre-Tyner,  of  New  York 
City,  were  married  at  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  on  June 
9,  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Dalzell. 

Mr.  Foss  is  president  of  the  Wooster 
Brush  Co.,  vice-president  of  the  Hotel 
Winton  Co.  and  the  American  Fire 
Clay  & Products  Co.  of  Cleveland,  and 
a director  and  stockholder  in  numer- 
ous banks.  Mrs.  Foss  is  the  widow  of 
the  late  Judge  Richard  H.  Tyner,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Canadians  Meet  at  London,  Ont. 

Ideal  Weather  and  the  Largest  Attendance  of  Any  Recent  Canadian  Conven- 
tion Combine  to  Make  1 922  Gathering  Memorable — Green,  Paris, 

Pace  and  Bavington  New  Leaders 


HE  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decor- 
ators, which  took  place  in  London, 
Ont.,  on  July  12-13-14,  was  a great 
success;  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  those  present  was  that  it  was 
the  best  held  in  recent  years.  The 
weather  was  ideal  every  day,  the  beau- 
tiful sunshine  being  nicely  tempered 
with  cool  breezes,  and  showers  only 
at  opportune  times. 

The  various  papers  and  demon- 
strations were  of  an  interesting  and 
educational  nature,  and  were  the 
means  of  keeping  the  members  in  at- 
tendance at  all  the  sessions.  The  con- 
vention city,  with  a population  of  50,- 
000,  is  situated  inland  from  Lake 
Erie,  and  in  the  centre  of  a rich  farm- 
ing community.  The  sessions  of  the 
convention  were  held  in  the  Masonic 
Hall,  Queens  Avenue. 

First  Session 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  12 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
at  10  A.  M.  by  Fred  Pace,  president  of 
the  London  association,  who  after  a 
few  words  of  hearty  welcome  on  be- 
half of  the  London  association,  asked 
Rev.  William  Beattie  to  take  charge 
of  the  meeting.  After  a short  address, 
the  latter  invoked  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, after  which  the  convention  arose 
and  sang  “God  Save  the  King”  and 
“My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee.” 

On  behalf  of  Mayor  Cameron  Wil- 
son, who  was  unavoidably  absent,  Mr. 
Baker  delivered  an  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  fair  city  of  London.  He 
extended  to  all  the  delegates,  ladies 
and  friends  present  the  key  to  the 
city,  and  invited  them  all  to  have  a 
good  time  during  their  sojourn  in  the 
city.  He  was  not  quite  sure  just  what 
the  key  to  the  city  looked  like,  but 
assured  every  one  present  that  if  they 
were  in  need  of  any  assistance,  just 
phone  him  at  the  City  Hall,  and  he 
would  organize  an  effort  to  find  a key 
to  help  them  out  of  their  troubles.  He 
also  referred  to  the  oldness  of  Lon- 
don and  to  many  of  its  early  adven- 
tures to  become  a city;  and  that  it  is 
now  a city  of  homes  for  many  good 
Canadians,  and  also  of  Sir  Adam  Beck, 
who  has  done  much  for  all  Ontarioans. 

President  Brooks  now  took  charge 
of  the  meeting,  and  proceeded  to  get 
down  to  business.  Communications 
were  read  from  Vice  President  Green, 
regretting  that  illness  prevented  his 
being  in  attendance;  also  from  the 
newly  organized  local  association  of 


Montreal,  asking  for  membership  in 
the  Canadian  Association. 

The  President  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committees: 

Resolutions — T.  W.  Brooke,  Wind- 
sor; A.  McArthur,  Hamilton. 

President’s  Address — Ed  Westland, 
London;  William  Paris,  Toronto. 

Question  Box. — William  Wall,  Som- 
erville, Mass.;  James  Laidlaw,  Hamil- 
ton. 

President  Brooks  followed  with  the 
reading  of  the  customary  address  pre- 
pared by  the  president: 

President’s  Address 

IT  IS  twelve  months  since  you  did 
me  the  honor  of  electing  me  as 
your  president.  And  now  as  I present 
to  you  an  account  of  my  stewardship, 
I shall  leave  you  to  judge  whether  or 
not  the  choice  was  a wise  one. 

Personally  I realized  the  great  re- 
sponsibility placed  on  me,  and  appre- 
ciated your  confidence  in  placing  it 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  resolved,  as 
far  as  my  time  and  ability  would  per- 
mit, to  put  my  whole  energy  into  the 
endeavor  to  build  well  and  truly  on 
the  already  splendid  foundation  laid 
by  my  predecessors. 

My  great  task  was  to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate list  of  master  painters.  This 
in  itself  proved  to  be  a greater  under- 
taking than  I had  anticipated.  I wrote 
to  each  of  our  associate  members,  ask- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  this  associ- 
ation to  allow  me  to  have  a list  of 
master  painters  in  good  standing  on 
their  books;  telling  them  my  object, 
and  asking  them  not  to  give  me  any 
whom  they  would  not  recommend  as 
members  of  this  body.  I asked  them 
also  to  give  me  a list  of  their  travel- 
ing salesmen  to  whom  I could  write, 
asking  them  to  boost  this  association 
to  the  master  painters  with  whom 
they  came  into  contact. 

The  response  to  my  appeal  was  ex- 
ceptionally gratifying,  for  out  of  a 
total  of  44  associate  members  I re- 
ceived replies  from  43.  Some  did  not 
have  any  lists;  others  sent  me  the 
lists  they  had;  and  only  one  of  the 
whole  of  this  splendid  membership 
was  there  that  was  not  willing  and 
ready  to  lend  his  aid  and  use  his  ef- 
forts in  this  endeavor  to  increase  our 
membership  from  among  their  cus- 
tomers. 

With  the  assistance  of  your  other 
officers,  a leaflet  was  composed  out- 
lining the  aims  and  objects  of  our  as- 
sociation. To  every  master  painter 
whose  name  was  given  me  a letter  was 
sent,  and  later  on  a second  follow-up 
letter;  and  while  I had  numerous  in- 
quiries, each  of  which  was  immediate- 
ly answered,  the  results  were  very 
poor.  So  poor,  that  with  the  permis- 
sion and  guidance  of  "the  Executive, 
the  tactics  were  changed;  and  I com- 
menced to  bombard  individual  cities, 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


starting  on  Montreal,  Peterborough, 
Kingston,  Brockville  and  Belleville. 

Montreal  and  Kitchener  Organized 

The  response  from  these  cities  was 
anything  but  gratifying,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Montreal.  I will  not  at- 
tempt to  tell  you  of  the  great  amount 
of  correspondence  I have  had  with 
that  city,  eventually  getting  them  to 
organize,  and  they  are  now  applying 
with  23  members,  for  affiliation  with 
this  association. 

I then  turned  my  attention  to  the 
endeavor  to  get  our  other  local  asso- 
ciations working.  Witn  the  help  of 
the  Secretary  and  President  of  the 
Galt  association,  and  also  our  Second 
Vice  President,  went  up  to  Kitchener 
and  persuaded  them  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation and  affiliate  with  the  Canadian 
and  International  bodies.  I am  pleased 
to  present  to  you  this  new  associ- 
ation. The  Brantford  association  is 
looking  after  Woodstock,  and  the  Lon- 
don association  has  promised  to  at- 
tend to  the  organizing  of  St.  Thomas. 

So,  gentlemen,  as  far  as  actual  work 
goes,  this  is  all  I have  done.  I have 
found  it  a stupendous  task  for  one 
man’s  shoulders;  to  do  it  justice,  his 
business  has  to  become  a side  line, 
and  most  of  us  cannot  allow  it  to  be 
so.  Consequently  the  work  of  our  as- 
sociation has  not  made  the  progress 
I feel  confident  it  should  and  could.  I 
feel  that  this  work  of  leadership  in 
organizing  should  be  divided  and 
placed  on  a sub-executive  composed  of 
the  President,  two  Vice  Presidents  and 
the  Secretary,  with  designated  terri- 
tory to  look  after,  and  also  to  super- 
vise the  associations  in  that  territory. 

A Tremendous  TasJj; 

I have  practically  forsaken  the  im- 
portant work  of  endeavoring  to  assist 
in  the  building  up  of  the  local  asso- 
ciations. I have  left  this  work  to  the 
two  vice  presidents.  The  only  asso- 
ciations I have  visited  are  Brantford, 
Galt,  St.  Catherines,  Kitchener  and 
Toronto,  and  I have  done  my  best  to 
assist  them  by  suggestions  and  any 
other  means  suggested  to  me  by  them. 
I have  also  been  in  correspondence 
with  Sarnia,  Chatham  and  Niagara 
Falls. 

I feel  confident  that  the  work  of 
helping  and  invigorating  these  local 
associations  is  equal  in  importance  to 
organizing.  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
a monthly  letter  from  the  Secretary’s 
office,  setting  forth  trade  conditions 
and  prevailing  prices  for  materials, 
with  perhaps  a suggestion  or  two  for 
their  meetings,  would  be  of  material 
help  to  these  associations.  And  if  some 
of  the  local  secretaries  could  be 
aroused  from  their  apathetic  state  to 
answer  these  letters,  giving  conditions 
in  their  own  surroundings,  it  would 
materially  help  the  Secretary  of  this 
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association  to  make  his  monthly  let- 
ters more  interesting. 

We  have  had  three  executive  meet- 
ings, one  each  in  Toronto,  Hamilton 
and  London.  All  have  been  well  at- 
tended, and  I think  much  good  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  interests  and 
for  the  upbuilding  of  our  organization. 

Some  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
the  program  for  this  convention.  All 
I would  say  regarding  this  is,  that  if 
any  constructive  suggestions  had  been 
received  from  those  whose  duty  to  this 
association  was  to  be  present  and 
help;  or  if  they  could  not  be  present, 
if  they  had  sent  along  their  views  and 
ideas  as  to  what  would  be  a good  pro- 
gram, they  would  have  received  earn- 
est and  sympathetic  consideration 
from  the  members  of  the  Executive 
present.  The  program  before  you  is 
the  result  of  the  Executive  meeting 
held  in  this  city  on  April  1,  and  I trust 
will  prove  both  educative  and  instruc- 
tive. 

The  most  disappointing  feature  of 
the  President’s  work  this  year  has 
been  the  knowledge  of  an  undercurrent 
of  criticism.  If  some  of  the  critics 
could  be  induced  to  come  out  in  the 
open  with  constructive  criticism,  it 
would  redound  to  the  well  being  and 
upbuilding  of  the  association.  Your 
President  of  1921-22  has  never  made  a 
mr.e  without  at  first  obtaining  the 
views  and  ideas  of  others  eauallv  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  this  association, 
and  has  invited  and  welcomed  con- 
structive criticism  at  each  Executive 
meeting.  I would  very  sincerely  ask 
each  one  present  if  they  have  anything 
to  say  for  the  well  being  and  upbuild- 
ing of  our  Canadian  association,  even  if 
it  be  criticism  of  the  President,  officers 
or  Executive,  not  to  leave  this  morning 
session  until  they  have  it  off  their 
chest,  so  that  we  shall  have  a unani- 
mous convention  with  the  one  aim  and 
one  end  in  view. 

Strength  of  the  “ Little  Man' 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  our  pres- 
ent locals  need  the  revitalizing  force  of 
new  blood.  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  some  of  those  who  once  carried  a 
step-ladder  on  one  shoulder  and  a paste- 
board under  their  arm  have  forgotten 
they  ever  did  such  a thing.  They  have 
risen  to  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
success,  and  in  the  rising  have  lost 
their  eyesight,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  see  the  man  on  the  same 
ladder,  but  on  the  bottom  rung.  If  we 
want  to  build  up  an  association  we 
must  build  it  with  men  who  have  their 
feet  on  the  bottom  rung,  for  in  them  I 
see  energy,  ambition,  conviction,  in- 
spiration, tenacity  and  courage,  and  all 
of  these  are  what  we  need  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  an  association. 

It  has  been  my  happy  experience  in 
a number  of  cases  to  find  the  small 
man,  as  you  reckon  master,  painters, 
the  biggest  man  for  the  upbuilding 
and  strengthening  of  an  association. 
Some  of  the  men  with  the  big  business 
at  their  backs,  whose  ways  are  carved, 
and  who  have  just  to  keep  their  ma- 
chinery oiled  to  keep  their  business, 
don’t  care  a hoot  about  the  little  fel- 
low. “What’s  the  use  of  getting  in 
these  small  fry?”  I heard  one  remark. 

I want  to  remind  you,  gentlemen, 
that  the  small  fry  of  today  is  the  big 
fish  of  tomorrow,  and  God  help  the  or- 
ganization that  don’t  encourage  the 
small  fry,  for  very  soon  there  won’t  be 
any  organization! 

This  is  what  I think  is  the  matter 


with  our  organization.  It’s  the  little 
man,  the  man  with  the  initiative,  the 
energy,  the  pep  and  ambition,  you  want 
to  get  into  your  locals.  They  must 
have  these  qualities  or  they  wouldn’t 
have  the  courage  to  get  into  business. 

“Yes,”  you  say,  “it’s  these  guys  that 
come  along  and  cut  our  throats.”  A 
whole  lot  of  them  cut  their  own,  but 
those  who  have  the  tenacity  to  keep  at 
it,  if  you  don’t  get  them  into  your 
locals  and  educate  them,  you  deserve 
to  have  your  throats  cut. 

It  has  been  said  of  one  of  our  locals 
that  it  was  like  a union  meeting.  Gen- 
tlemen, this  was  not  intended  as  a com- 
pliment, but  I think  it  is  the  greatest 
compliment  possible  to  be  paid  to  a 
local  master  painters  association.  I 
wish  that  all  our  locals  showed  suf- 
ficient life,  argumentative  ability,  and 
force  of  character  to  be  likened  unto 
the  same  organization;  for  no  one  will 
dispute,  whether  it  be  for  weal  or  woe, 
that  the  trades  unions  are  the  finest  or- 
ganized body  in  the  world  today.  But 
this  was  one  of  the  organizations  with 
the  “small  fry,”  and  the  consequence 
was  that  it  did  not  meet  with  approba- 
tion. 

Build  Up  Character  and  Principle 

But,  gentlemen,  while  an  increase  of 
membership  is  essential  for  the  build- 
ing up,  revitalizing  and  strengthening 
of  our  association,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of 
character,  idealism  and  principle  must 
enter  into  the  matter  of  membership. 

I am  confident  that  with  the  numbers 
of  master  painters  there  are  our  mem- 
bership should  be  more  than  twice  the 
size  it  is  today. 

We  must  develop  the  deep-rooted 
consciousness  that  membership  is  not 
an  obligation  but  a privilege,  and 
must  educate  those  eligible  that  it  re- 
quires as  much  or  more  character  to 
become  a member  of  this  association 
as  it  does  to  become  a good  citizen. 
Our  activities  must  be  such  as  will  de- 
velop interest  where  now  is  indiffer- 
ence; life  and  growth,  where  now  is 
apathy;  hope,  where  now  is  disheart- 
enment.  The  fruits  of  such  growth  will 
repay  any  temporary  numerical  advan- 
tage which  may  be  lost.  This  part  can 
and  must  be  left  to  the  individual  asso- 
ciations, but  it  can  be  done  if  only  the 
local  associations  will  work  and  make 
their  meetings  worth  while. 

Robert  Fulton  years  ago, 

Said  he’d  make  the  steamboat  go, 

And  he  stuck  to  it. 

Robert’s  friends  began  to  jolly. 

Called  the  steamboat  “Fulton’s  folly,” 
But  the  darned  thing  went,  by  golly! 

For  he  stuck  to  it. 

And  if  we  stick  and  work  with  the 
interest  and  well  being  of  our  associa- 
tion at  heart,  we  shall  make  this  thing 
go,  too. 

You  ask  where  shall  we  get  our  new 
members  from,  and  I will  call  your  at- 
tention to  Sarnia  as  an  example.  Sar- 
nia is  a city  with  about  3,500  inhabi- 
tants, and  it  has  one  of  our  best  locals 
with  11  members.  There  are  about  35 
cities  with  from  3,500  to  10,000  popu- 
lation, and  12  cities  with  from  10,000 
to  25,000  population,  and  not  one  of 
these  has  at  present  a local  master 
painters  association.  So,  gentlemen, 
the  fields  are  ripe  unto  the  harvest. 
The  trades  unions  have  most  of  these 
cities  organized.  Are  we  going  to  be 
content  to  lag  behind  those  we  employ? 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  ' 


Closed  Shop  Warning 

While  I have  the  subject  of  trades 
unions  in  mind,  I would  like  to  strike 
a note  of  warning  to  our  local  associa- 
tions, and  also  ask  whether  some 
means  cannot  be  devised  to  help  any 
local  association  which  is  suffering  in 
a community  from  any  clique  of  men 
who  do  not  imagine  they  are  getting  a 
square  deal.  We,  I think,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
personnel  of  our  local  associations.  I 
do  not  think  a finer  set  of  men  could  be 
found  anywhere  than  those  composing 
the  backbone  of  our  local  associations 
- — men,  the  majority  of  whom  have 
worked  as  journeymen  and  appreciate 
the  workers’  viewpoint,  and  who  make 
every  effort  to  play  square  with  those 
whom  they  employ. 

Are  they  playing  square  with  us  in 
the  demand,  which  has  become  an  an- 
nual function,  for  the  closed  shop?  This 
association  has  in  times  past  strongly 
recommended  the  open  shop  to  its 
members,  and  I think  the  time  is  ripe 
for  us  to  again  take  the  same  stand. 
By  the  open  shop  I mean  an  establish- 
ment in  which  membership  or  non- 
membership in  any  organization  is  not 
essential,  either  in  the  employment  or 
the  discharge  of  any  worker.  The 
“right  to  work,”  a phrase  often  mis- 
used by  trades  unionists,  should  be  the 
only  consideration  of  employment. 

The  true  open  shop  not  only  repre- 
sents a sound  individual  policy,  but  it 
is  ethically  right.  Coercion  of  any 
form  in  the  matter  of  employment  is 
undemocratic  and  intolerable,  whether 
it  comes  from  one  side  or  the  other. 

No  one  will  deny  any  body  of  men 
the  right  to  organize.  Rather  we  say 
that  it  is  perfectly  in  order  that  they 
should,  but  when  they  say  that  only 
the  man  with  the  union  card  has  a 
right  to  work,  the  position  becomes  un- 
bearable. Oftentimes  the  union  card  is 
a substitute  for  inefficiency,  ana  the 
efficient  man  is  denied  the  right  to 
work  because  he  is  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  becoming  a member  of  a 
trades  union.  This,  gentlemen,  should 
be  strenuously  opposed  by  the  united 
action  of  this  association. 

Other  Labor  Questions 

The  question  of  the  eight-hour  day  is 
one  which  this  convention  should  take 
its  stand  on.  Our  work  being  seasonal, 
would  it  not  be  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  worker  and  employer  to  have  a 
nine-hour  day  in  those  months  of  the 
year  when  there  is  more  than  enough 
business  to  keep  our  limited  supply  of 
mechanics  employed? 

The  question  of  wages  must  of 
course  be  decided  by  each  local  itself, 
but  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  ac- 
cording to  government  statistics  the 
cost  of  living  has  decreased  30%; 
therefore  would  it  not  be  in  accordance 
with  every  one’s  desire,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  “back  to  normal”  cry,  and  so 
as  to  enable  the  worker  to  obtain  the 
luxuries  that  he  has  decided  are  his 
right,  to  have  a sliding  scale  of  wage 
decline  as  the  cost  of  living  declines? 

The  question  of  grading  men  is  one 
that  should  be  of  interest  and  food  for 
thoughtful  discussion  on  the  part  of 
every  member  present.  Why  should  one 
man  who  is  efficient  in  every  detail  of 
the  business  be  kept  to  the  level  of  the 
good  brush  hand?  The  problem  is  a 
difficult  one;  but  while  not  suggesting 
a remedy,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  one 
could  be  found,  and  recommendations 
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made  to  the  local  associations  to  do  the 
thing  as  best  becomes  their  varied  con- 
ditions. 

The  question  of  incorporation  and 
registering  of  all  organizations,  wheth- 
er workers  or  employers,  so  that  they 
would  become  responsible  before  the 
law,  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
If  some  of  our  organizations  want 
agreements,  they  should  be  binding  on 
both  parties;  and  either  of  them  fail- 
ing to  keep  same,  they  and  their  funds 
should  be  susceptible  to  the  law. 

The  question  of  apprenticeship  is  of 
vital  importance,  and  I am  proud  to 
belong  to  this  organization  because  it 
has  in  it  men  who  have  grappled  with 
this  great  and  important  subject.  I 
believe  you  will  hear  reports  which 
will  show  you  in  a very  tangible  way 
the  means  of  overcoming  the  great 
shortage  which  has  been  our  experi- 
ence. 

Workmens  Compensation 

The  Compensation  Act  is  another 
subject  which  should  receive  careful 
consideration  and  discussion.  While 
I am  confident  no  one  would  desire  any 
of  our  employees  to  suffer  because  of 
an  accident  while  in  our  employ,  yet 
here  again  I think  there  are  times 
when  questions  of  policy  in  relation  to 
the  act  should  receive  our  earnest  con- 
sideration. 

Not  long  ago  the  compensation  was 
50  per  cent  of  the  employee’s  wages; 
then  it  was  increased  to  67  per  cent. 
Then  came  application  for  medical  at- 
tention, and  through  pressure  being 
brought  upon  the  Legislature  this  got 
through,  and  we  have  never  raised  our 
voice  in  opposition.  But  now  we  are 
confronted  with  the  cry  for  100  per 
cent  of  the  employee’s  wages,  and  for 
it  to  include  disability  through  sick- 
ness and  unemployment,  which  with 
the  payment  of  sick  benefits  from  the 
friendly  societies  would  make  it  more 
profitable  for  a man  to  be  on  the  sick 
list  than  to  work. 

This,  gentlemen,  I think  is  going  a 
little  too  far,  and  should  receive  some 
consideration  from  this  convention. 
The  cry  of  democracy  has  for  ages 
been,  “No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion.” This  cry,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  the  great 
nation  to  the  south  of  us,  should  work 
both  ways.  There  should  be  no  repre- 
sentation with  taxation. 

The  vice-chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
pensation Board  has  been  given  to  the 
Labor  Party,  and  seeing  they  so  eag- 
erly sought  this  position,  it  is  only 
consistent  that  having  representation 
on  this  board  they  should  be  taxed  for 
part  payment  of  the  act.  Gentlemen, 
my  opinion  is  that  the  men  would  take 
far  more  interest  in  the  working  of  the 
act  if  they  shared  its  responsibilities 
by  paying  a small  sum  each  week.  It 
is  my  humble  opinion  that  by  this 
method  the  men  could  receive  far  more 
benefit,  and  attain  their  ideals  for  gov- 
ernment insurance  in  case  of  death  for 
the  protection  and  well-being  of  their 
families. 

Uniform  Contracts  and  Advertising 

One  more  subject  which  should  re- 
ceive the  consideration  of  this  conven- 
tion is  the  question  of  uniformity  of 
contract — insisting  that  when  esti- 
mates are  given  a general  contractor, 
this  contractor  should  be  forced  to 
name  the  sub-contractors  when  giving 
in  his  tender.  This  subject  is  not  a 
new  one  by  any  means,  but  it  is  one  of 
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vital  importance  to  contracting  paint- 
ers, and  is  one  which  should  receive 
your  careful  consideration.  A commit- 
tee should  be  appointed  to  work  out 
the  best  ways  and  means  toward  its 
accomplishment. 

The  question  of  collective  advertis- 
ing in  connection  with  the  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign  is  one  of  equal  im- 
portance to  anything  I have  mentioned 
this  morning.  If  you  master  painters 
want  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  this  ad- 
vertising campaign,  there  should  be  a 
united  effort  in  each  local  association 
to  advertise  their  business  in  the  sav- 
ing of  the  life  of  property  with  paint 
and  varnish. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  to  each  local  as- 
sociation that  when  they  make  up  their 
next  year’s  budget  for  the  expenses  of 
their  association  and  for  the  assess- 
ment of  their  dues,  they  include  a sum 
of  money  for  this  purpose.  In  this 
way  no  one  would  miss  the  money,  and 
the  benefits  derived  would.  I feel  sure, 
be  such  as  to  create  a general  desire 
to  double  it  the  following  year. 

Thanks  for  Associate  Members 

Just  a word  before  I close  regarding 
our  associate  members.  These  firms, 
I am  confident,  are  not  in  this  associa- 
tion for  what  they  get  out  of  it.  If 
they  were,  we  would  have  a very  small 
associate  membership.  They  are  in  it  to 
help  us  organize  because  they  believe 
the  better  we  are  organized  the  more 
successful  will  be  our  work,  and  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  painting  busi- 
ness in  general.  I want  to  thank  them 
for  the  great  assistance  they  have 
given  me  this  year,  and  I trust  that 
every  member  will  support  them  with 
every  influence  and  means  within  their 
power. 

The  great  watchword  of  our  associa- 
tion must  be  “Co-operation.”  I don’t 
know  of  anything  that  is  more  needed 
in  this  business  and  for  the  welfare  of 
our  association.  It  must  be  whole- 
hearted, optimistic  and  enthusiastic. 
If  we  meet  our  problems  in  this  spirit, 
then  wre  shall  solidify  ourselves  into  a 
great  constructive  force  that  shall 
stand  ready  and  willing  to  assist  the 
officers  in  the  performance  of  the  task 
you  have  given  them  to  do,  and  by  so 
doing  make  themselves  worthy  of 
those  men  who  have  stood  by  this  as- 
sociation, and  worked  with  might, 
mind  and  money  in  the  days  that  are 
past. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  honor 
bestowed  upon  me  this  past  year,  and 
hoping  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  the 
future,  in  the  endeavor  to  make  this 
association  second  to  none  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 


President  Brooks’  address  received 
rapt  attention  and  hearty  applause.  On 
motion  the  address  was  received  and 
handed  to  the  committee. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Bavington  then 
read  an  interesting  report  of  the  activi- 
ties of  his  office  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding: 

Secretary’s  Report 

IT  IS  with  pleasure  that  I present  to 
you  this,  my  first  report,  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Canadian  associa- 
tion. I must  state  at  the  outset  that  I 
feel  very  grateful  to  our  worthy  presi- 
dent, Fred  Brooks,  and  our  second  vice 
president,  William  Paris,  for  the  as- 
sistance they  have  been  always  willing 
to  extend  to  me  at  all  times.  As  most 
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of  you  are  aware,  you  had  chosen  a 
member  that  had  no  previous  work 
in  association  matters,  and  therefore 
would  be  in  need  of  assistance  at  times. 

I am  pleased  to  state  that  the  affairs 
of  the  association  are  in  a healthy  con- 
dition; and  through  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  President  Brooks  and  several 
other  members  we  are  enrolling  new 
members,  but  even  at  the  rate  they 
have  been  coming  in,  ft  seems  to  be  an 
uphill  fight  to  increase  the  member- 
ship, and  I am  at  a loss  to  explain  why 
former  members  drop  away. 

Membership  of  239 

When  I was  elected  to  this  office  the 
membership  was  by  Mr.  Paris’  report 
246  individual  and  local  association 
members  and  45  associate  members. 
We  now  have  19  individual  members, 
220  local  association  members  (with 
good  prospects  of  about  50  more  from 
Montreal)  and  46  associate  members. 

It  seems  to  me,  on  looking  over  the 
books,  that  we  have  increased  the  indi- 
vidual membership  from  16  to  19  mem- 
bers, the  associate  members  from  45  io 
46,  and  the  local  association  member- 
ship has  decreased  from  230  to  220,  a 
loss  of  10  members,  or  a net  loss  of  6 
members  from  last  year’s  report. 

I would  state  here  that  the  new  local 
associations  are  Brampton,  7 mem- 
bers; Kitchener,  9 members;  Montreal, 
23  members;  St.  Thomas,  8 members. 

Our  financial  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: cash  in  bank  at  last  audit, 

$500.43;  cash  received  from  all  sources, 
$1,716.67;  total,  $2,217.10.  Total  ex- 
penditures to  date,  $1,396.86.  Balance, 
$820.24.  There  are  no  outstanding  ac- 
counts other  than  what  have  been  in- 
curred for  this  convention. 

Deaths  of  Members 

I must  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  the  sad  news  of  the  pass- 
ing of  two  of  our  esteemed  members 
since  last  we  met;  H.  G.  Hawkens,  our 
venerable  scribe  for  many  years  past, 
who  died  on  May  12,  after  a short  ill- 
ness; and  James  J.  O’Hearn,  popularly 
known  as  “Senator,”  who  passed  away 
on  May  25,  after  a lingering  illness. 
Mr.  O’Hearn  was  a past  President  of 
this  association,  having  filled  the  chair 
in  1910.  ( 

The  future  of  this  association,  I feel 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  lies  en- 
tirely with  the  members,  and  more  es- 
pecially with  the  members  of  the  local 
associations.  It  does  not  matter  whom 
you  elect  to  fill  the  offices,  whether 
they  be  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  if  they 
receive  mediocre  assistance  from  the 
members  at  large,  it  matters  little  how 
hard  the  president  or  the  secretary 
might  work,  the  results  will  be  ungrat- 
ifying. 


Mr.  Bavington  added  that  President 
Brooks  with  several  London  members 
had  journeyed  to  Chatham  on  Tuesday 
night,  and  were  successful  in  organ- 
izing a local  of  8 members.  This  en- 
abled the  association  to  show  a net  in- 
crease for  the  year  in  spite  of  unusual- 
ly unfavorable  trade  conditions. 

Secretary  Bavington  also  read  a sy- 
nopsis of  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
convention,  and  on  motion  both  reports 
were  received  and  approved  by  the  del- 
egates. 

International  President  Joel  Ken- 
nedy, International  Vice  President  H. 
W.  Rubins  and  Past  International 
President  William  E.  Wall  were  intro- 
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duced  by  Mr.  Paris  to  the  assembled 
members,  and  were  requested  by  the 
President  to  take  seats  on  the  platform. 

International  Executive  Board  Mem- 
ber Paris,  reporting  on  the  meeting  at 
Toronto  in  the  first  part  of  the  week, 
dwelt  upon  some  of  the  more  important 
matters  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
Executive  Board,  chiefly  the  text  book 
and  its  distribution.  Also  that  the 
Board  has  arranged  an  excellent  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  International 
convention  at  Toronto. 

Called  on  by  the  Chair,  President 
Kennedy  said  he  was  proud  to  be  able 
to  state  that  he  had  been  a member 
of  the  Canadian  association  since  1914, 
and  hoped  to  continue  a member  for 
many  more  years.  He  thanked  all  for 
their  cordial  greeting. 

Mr.  Kennedy  then  designated  Vice 
President  Rubins  as  the  “silver- 
tongued  orator,”  and  asked  him  to 
make  a short  address.  Mr.  Rubins  was 
listened  to  with  marked  interest,  and 
the  members  regretted  to  learn  that  he 
must  leave  that  night  for  his  home. 

Mr.  Wall  also  stated  that  he  was 
pleased  to  be  among  the  Canadians  in 
Convention  assembled  this  year,  as  he 
had  been  for  many  years  past.  He  con- 
sidered himself  a godfather  to  the  as- 
sociation, as  he  had  been  made  an  hon- 
orary member  since  the  inception  of 
the  association  in  1904. 

Ben  Goodfellow  of  Galt,  who  had  just 
entered  the  hall,  was  invited  to  the 
platform  as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of 
the  organization. 

The  absence  of  John  Dewar  of  Pitts- 
burgh was  noted  with  regret.  Mr  De- 
war  had  been  unable  to  remain  in 
Canada  and  attend  the  convention 
much  to  his  own  regret. 

President  Kennedy  explained  that 
the  absence  of  Secretary  McGhan  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  text  book 
entailed  a tremendous  amount  of 
work,  and  it  was  imperative  that  Mr. 
McGhan  return  to  Washington  imme- 
diately after  the  Toronto  Executive 
Board  meeting. 


Second  Session 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  12 

Carl  F.  Speh  of  New  Orleans  gave 
a short  address  on  rosin  and  turpen- 
tine, extolling  the  merits  of  the  latter 
valuable  product  in  the  paint  trade, 
and  pointing  out  the  immense  wealth 
attached  to  it,  amounting  to  fifty  or 
sixty  millions  annually. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered Mr.  Speh  for  his  talk. 

Answering  a question  relative  to  the 
adulteratiog,  of  turpentine,  Mr.  Speh 
asserted  that  this  had  crept  in  with 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  industry. 
There  are  now  about  1,300  producers 
in  the  Southern  United  States  collect- 
ing the  gum,  and  at  times  a small 
percentage  of  these  try  to  adulterate 
their  product;  but  the  result,  when 
they  were  caught,  was  disastrous  to 
their  reputations  and  finances. 

Another  question  concerning  the  re- 
cent increase  in  price  was  answered 
by  the  statement  that  price  fluctuations 
were  controlled  by  the  world  markets 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  middle 
men  and  sellers  set  the  prices,  not  the 
producers. 

Mr.  Paris  was  called  on  to  read  his 
paper  on  the  subject — 


Technical  Education  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Boy 

William  Paris 

THE  TITLE,  of  my  subject  is  rather 
too  wide  in  its  scope,  for  it  sug- 
gests technical  education  in  all  its 
branches.  Because  we  are  primarily 
interested  in  the  making  of  journey- 
men painters  in  order  to  carry  on  our 
trade,  I must  confine  my  remarks  to 
that  particular  class. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  serious  shortage  of 
competent  mechanics  in  our  business 
—you  all  know  this  fact  only  too  well. 
Almost  all  of  us  are  trying  to  carry 
on  with  men  who  are  vastly  inefficient 
compared  with  the  painters  of  years 
ago.  That  much  abused  term  “brush 
hand”  seems  to  fit  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  men  who  are  in  our  employ  to- 
day, and  these  men  are  painters  by  ac- 
cident rather  than  design.  That  is  to 
say,  when  all  else  failed,  they  drifted 
into  a paint  shop  because  it  apparent- 
ly required  little  technical  knowledge 
to  swing  a paint  brush.  In  other 
words,  it  was,  and  is,  far  easier  to 
make  a bluff  at  being  a painter  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  mechanical 
trades. 

One  consequence  of  this  condition 
has  been  the  gradual  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  workmanship  and  a loss 
of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  master 
painter.  And  because  we  as  master 
painters  have  done  little  or  nothing 
to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  our 
business — which  we  sometimes  hear 
called  the  “aristocrat  of  the  building 
trade,”  has,  by  reason  of  the  contin- 
ual employment  of  brush  hands,  lost 
much  of  its  dignity  and  importance. 

Too  long  have  we  relied  upon  im- 
migration from  Great  Britain  and 
Europe  to  bring  to  us  our  best  me- 
chanics. The  Great  War  brought  im- 
migration to  a sudden  end,  as  also  it 
took  away  many  of  the  good  men  we 
had — some  of  them,  alas!  never  to  re- 
turn— and  now  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  stricken  areas  will  keep  all  good 
men  employed  for  many  years  to  come. 

Our  trade  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  building  in- 
dustry in  the  matter  of  wages  paid 
to  the  best  men;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  the  young  man 
who  thinks  for  himself  should  over- 
look the  painting  trade  when  seeking 
a vocation.  As  a proof  of  this,  the  last 
United  States  census  shows  that  there 
are  25,000  less  painters  in  that  coun- 
try now  than  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
vious census,  ten  years  ago.  And  what 
is  true  of  the  United  States  in  this 
respect  must  also  be  proportionately 
true  of  Canada.  This  is  a serious  as- 
pect of  affairs  at  a time  when  so  much 
painting  is  required  as  a result  of  the 
inevitable  neglect  throughout  the  war. 

Lack  of  Interest 

It  may  be  stated  that  latterly  the 
municipalities  of  this  continent  have 
realized  the  urgent  necessity  of  tech- 
nical education  for  the  rising  gener- 
ation. While  this  is  quite  true  in  gen- 
eral terms,  we  as  master  painters  have 
fallen  down  badly,  in  comparison  with 
other  trades,  in  not  seeing  that  our 
interests  are  studied  in  all  these  new 
and  splendid  technical  schools.  We 
have  not  displayed  the  interest  in  this 
matter  that  the  necessity  demands. 

If  you  went  from  Halifax  to  Van- 

Save  the  surface  and 
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couver,  and  visited  every  technical 
school  en  route,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say 
that  95  per  cent  of  them  would  have 
no  painting  and  decorating  class,  and 
the  remainder  hardly  worth  while 
either  in  point  of  quantity  of  pupils 
or  in  quality  of  teaching.  Contrast 
this  with  the  buzz  of  activity  which 
marks  practically  all  the  other  classes 
which  teach  the  building  industry,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  and  shocked  at 
the  apathy  of  the  men  who  ought  to 
be  most  interested — the  master  paint- 
ers. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  say 
■that  if  our  business  is  to  progress  and 
expand  in  the  unlimited  field  which 
is  its  scope,  we  should  not  neglect 
the  nursery.  The  desire  to  put  a pro- 
tective and  beautifying  coat  of  paint 
on  anything  is  latent  in  the  heart  of 
every  boy — and  every  girl  and  wom- 
an, too,  for  that  matter.  Haven’t  you 
noticed  that  when  you  are  painting 
your  veranda  steps  your  boy  or  girl, 
or  both,  also  want  to  get  a brush  and 
help  you?  Here,  gentlemen,  is  the 
potential  painter  of  the  future. 

But,  first,  we  must  make  the  paint- 
ing business  attractive  to  the  boy.  We 
must  show  him  that  it  is  a profession 
worth  while,  and  that  it  will  pay  him 
well  to  become  a first-class  painter. 
This  necessitates  raising  the  standard 
of  our  trade  and  placing  it  upon  an 
equal  basis  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  building  industry,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  remuneration.  Then  we 
shall  have  an  equal  number  of  boys 
desiring  to  erect  and  complete  a build- 
ing from  the  excavations  to  the  paint- 
ing and  decorating. 

The  dearth  of  painting  and  deco- 
rating classes  in  the  technical  institu- 
tions is  due  to  two  reasons.  The  first 
has  already  been  stated  — too  long 
have  the  master  painters  been  asleep 
at  the  switch.  The  second  has  been 
the  lack  of  a proper  text  book  from 
which  to  teach.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception will  the  principals  of  the  tech- 
nical schools  say:  “Yes,  we’ll  gladly 

start  a painting  class  if  you  will  give 
us  an  authentic  text  book.”  And,  be- 
cause no  text  book  has  been  forthcom- 
ing, no  class  has  been  started. 

In  the  cases  where  a painting  and 
decorating  class  has  been  started,  it 
has  perforce  had  to  confine  itself  to 
such  things  as  stenciling,  fresco  work, 
designing,  etc.,  upon  which  subjects 
numerous  books  have  been  published, 
and  these  books  were  used  to  provide 
the  text.  These  classes  usually  come 
under  the  Art  Department  of  the 
school,  and  are  almost  useless  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  of  the  mas- 
ter painter. 

V alue  of  International  Text  Book 

A text  book,  to  be  of  real  value,  must 
come  from  an  authoritative  source, 
and  it  must  also  be  comprehensive.  The 
International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  long 
been  alive  to  the  importance  of  this 
matter  of  the  text  book  and  for  the 
past  two  years  has  had  an  Educational 
Committee  at  work  compiling  such  a 
book  for  use  in  the  instruction  of 
painting  classes  in  all  technical  schools 
throughout  the  continent. 

In  the  past  few  days  it  has  been  my 
pleasure,  as  your  representative  on 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association,  to  read  over  the 
proofs  of  this  text  book,  and  I have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying 
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that  it  will  be  the  linest  thing  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  It  is  so  excellent 
that  no  master  painter  in  the  land  can 
afford  to  be  without  a copy.  It  teaches 
the  painting  business  in  simple  and 
understandable  language  from  A to  Z. 

This,  then,  will  fill  the  long-felt  want 
of  a suitable  text  book  from  which  to 
teach  the  young  idea  how  to  paint.  But 
to  make  it  effective,  we  master  paint- 
ers must  do  our  part.  It  must  be  our 
duty  to  see  to  its  distribution  in  all 
technical  schools.  It  should  be  the 
business  and  privilege  of  all  local  as- 
sociations to  insist  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a painting  and  decorating 
class  in  the  local  technical  school,  and 
closely  to  follow  its  progress.  The  lo- 
cal association  could  offer  prizes  to 
the  pupils  annually  for  the  highest 
points  in  each  department,  and  should 
attend  in  a body  at  the  distribution  of 
same. 

And  then — what?  Well,  to  my  mind, 
the  members  of  the  local  association 
should  be  glad  and  proud  to  offer  em- 
ployment at  a remunerative  wage  to 
every  boy  who  graduates  from  the 
class,  and  nurse  him  along  until  he 
becomes  by  experience  what  he  started 
out  to  be — a first-class  painter  and 
decorator — a man  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  with  an  interest  in  his  work.  This 
is  no  visionary  conception  of  what 
might  be  done  to  give  us  good  mechan- 
ics— it  actually  can  be  done  with  our 
co-operation — but  not  without  it. 


Mr.  Paris  was  tendered  the  sincere 
thanks  of  those  present  for  the  many 
good  points  brought  out  in  his  splen- 
did address. 

The  next  paper  was  the  creation  of 
R.  Booth  of  London,  and  was  entitled: 

Making  the  Painting  Busi- 
ness Attractive  to  the  Boy 
R.  Booth 

THOUSANDS  of  our  boys  all  over 
the  land  are  picturing  their  fu- 
ture in  glowing  colors.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  parents  usually  decide  such 
matters,  but  “Young  Canada”  likes  to 
act  for  himself.  Next  to  selecting  a 
wife,  the  choice  of  a calling  is  the 
most  important  act  of  a man’s  life. 
If  he  makes  a mistake  he  may  change 
later  on,  hut  it  is  better  to  start  right 
and  avoid  getting  the  square  peg  in 
the  round  hole. 

Few  persons  possess  either  sufficient 
experience  or  judgment  to  advise  oth- 
ers what  calling  to  follow.  Plenty  of 
advice  is  to  be  had  about  the  value 
of  honesty,  industry  and  thrift;  but, 
what  the  young  need  most  are  plain 
facts  about  different  occupations;  how 
to  enter  and  how  to  get  on  in  them, 
with  other  practical  and  specific  in- 
formation. 

The  best  results  in  education  are  at- 
tained through  harmony  of  develop- 
ment among  the  faculties.  To  train 
a boy  without  educating  his  imagin- 
ation is  to  train  a drudge.  The  im- 
agination is  the  point  of  contact  with 
the  spiritual,  and  the  source  of  inspi- 
ration. It  helps  to  create  beauty  in 
the  most  common  objects  and  ex- 
periences; it  lifts  a man  from  the  nar- 
row ruts  of  his  local  habitation,  and 
makes  him  a citizen  of  the  world.  It 
is  the  source  of  our  optimism  without 
which  progress  is  impossible. 

Ambition  is  more  than  a wish — it  is 
the  desire  intensified  into  determined 
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purpose.  All  that  is  needed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  our  ambition  is  a 
desire  so  strong  that  we  will  sacrifice 
whatever  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  success. 

How  many  people  have  you  known 
who  complain  of  failure  through  bad 
luck,  when  your  own  knowledge  of 
them  tells  that  their  downfall  came 
through  lack  of  really  trying?  They 
were  not  willing  to  forego  pleasures 
or  extravagances  which  interfered 
with  their  success.  Intense  effort 
comes  through  intense  desire  which 
allows  nothing  to  interfere  with  its 
purpose.  Life  is  not  much  without 
ambition  of  some  kind,  and  unless  one 
is  living  with  a purpose  of  some  sort, 
he  is  merely  whiling  away  the  time. 

The  Value  of  Education 

There  is  a growing  demand  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  capable  paint- 
ers. A young  man  who  is  master  of 
the  trade  has  a great  advantage,  and 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
plenty  to  do.  To  follow  plans  and 
specifications  correctly,  measure  and 
order  exactly  what  materials  are  re- 
quired, explain  clearly  to  customers 
just  why  certain  things  should  be 
done,  and  act  with  discretion  in 
emergencies,  practical  sagacity  counts 
for  much.  The  day  of  the  son  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  his  father — the 
old  order  of  things — has  changed  in 
favor  of  teaching  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  and  regulate  the 
work,  and  the  reasons  why  things  are 
done  in  a certain  way. 

Far  more  pride  is  taken  in  a well 
done  job,  and  they  seek  to  improve 
themselves  in  some  special  line.  They 
make  rapid  progress  because  they 
know  just  what  they  want  to  learn. 
Education  increases  the  value  of  com- 
mon labor  because  of  the  saving  in 
supervision.  The  ignorant  man  mere- 
ly imitates  some  one  else  so  long  as 
he  is  watched,  but  he  makes  blunders, 
and  is  a great  tax  on  capital.  The 
educated  workman  needs  little  super- 
vision, and  an  intelligent  painter  will 
produce  more  than  an  ignorant  one. 
By  the  testimony  of  workmen  them- 
selves, increased  skill  and  aptitude 
come  from  education,  and  the  su- 
perior workman  performs  his  work 
with  less  labor  than  his  fellows. 

The  effect  of  stimulating  study  and 
imparting  new  ideas  is  most  whole- 
some. The  painter  who  reads  the 
trade  journals  feels  himself  linked  by 
sympathy  and  self-interest  with  his 
fellow  craftsman.  The  researches  of 
investigators  in  special  lines  are 
brought  to  his  attention.  The  columns 
of  these  journals  supply  a vehicle  for 
discussion  and  for  advancing  knowl- 
edge in  every  department  of  progress. 

The  boy  of  our  land  has  a thirst  for 
knowledge  that  will  develop  and  grat- 
ify itself  before  he  is  twenty.  If  there 
is  anything  in  him  he  will  have  formed 
a desire  for  more  information,  of 
course  such  reading  is  appreciated  by 
the  boys  who  are  looking  to  the  future, 
and  is  an  index  to  character  and  a 
pointer  for  encouragement,  which  will 
repay  tenfold. 

Half  the  failures  of  life  come  from 
lack  of  early  training  to  have  been 
taught  how  to  learn  and  to  have  had 
his  mind  strengthened  and  broadened 
by  a liberal  course  of  study.  Hence  the 
boy  is  able  to  master  quickly  the 
technical  details  of  any  occupation, 
and  in  a short  time  catch  up  with  and 
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surpass  the  man  who  has  not  been 
taught  how  to  study. 

What  a man  learns  is  really  what 
he  discovers.  He  takes  the  cover  off 
his  own  soul,  which  is  a mine  of  infi- 
nite knowledge.  The  external  world 
supplies  suggestions,  but  the  object 
of  your  study  is  always  your  own 
mind.  Knowledge  exists  in  the  mind 
like  fire  in  a piece  of  flint.  Experience 
is  the  friction  that  brings  it  out. 

The  Choice  of  an  Occupation 

For  the  great  masses  of  men,  life  is 
organized  around  work.  The  whole 
life  of  the  individual,  the  home  and 
the  community  are  at  stake  in  the 
choice  of  an  occupation,  if  this  is  set- 
tled unwisely,  or  not  settled  at  all,  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  the  state 
must  pay  in  decreased  efficiency,  in- 
creased pauperism  and  bad  citizen- 
ship. 

The  instinct  of  approval  is  very 
strong  in  us,  and  we  should  remember 
to  take  it  into  account  in  handling 
men.  If  we  eliminate  the  idea  of  ap- 
proval, we  will  find  that  enthusiasm 
in  the  work  to  be  performed  is  lost. 
The  men  will  not  put  forth  their  best 
efforts,  they  will  have  lost  interest  in 
their  work. 

There  are  certain  primary  qualifica- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  success 
in  any  occupation.  The  power  of  con- 
structive thought  must  be  in  the  boy 
or  there  is  little  hope  of  attaining  the 
most  responsible  positions.  But  as 
well  as  these  characteristics,  there  are 
qualifications  which  are  more  valuable 
in  certain  lines  of  work  than  others, 
and  the  possession  of  which  gives  to 
the  worker  a distinct  advantage.  A 
sense  of  color,  for  instance,  is  val- 
uable. 

It  is  the  man  of  knowledge,  ability 
and  initiative  that  counts  today.  This 
fact  alone,  then,  should  be  an  incen- 
tive to  diligent  study  on  the  part  of 
the  young  decorator — the  realization 
that  knowledge  is  power,  and  that  in- 
tellectual effort  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete success. 

Probably  the  most  important  quality 
in  the  operative  house  painter  is  ap- 
preciation of  color.  It  particularly  be- 
hooves the  painter  to  cultivate  an  eye 
for  color,  and  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  its  application  to  dec- 
oration and  ornamentation. 


Mr.  Booth  was  rewarded  by  the 
thanks  of  the  convention. 

President  Brooks  now  called  upon  In- 
ternational Vice  President  Rubins  to 
address  the  convention.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  the  latter  paid  a com- 
pliment to  the  excellent  discussion,  en- 
tered into  by  all,  following  the  papers 
that  had  been  read  that  afternoon.  He 
was  sorry  that  he  could  not  remain 
over  for  the  other  two  days  of  the 
convention.  The  feeling  of  the  meet- 
ing was  that  they  would  like  to  have 
him  remain,  but  if  this  was  not  be  be, 
they  all  wished  him  Godspeed  in  his 
return  home. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session 
was  typically  a master  painters’  meet- 
ing, as  all  those  in  attendance  were 
painters,  not  a supply  house  man  be- 
ing in  evidence. 

A telegram  was  received  from  Fred 
C.  Glunz  of  Buffalo,  regretting  his  in- 
ability to  be  in  attendance.  William 
Delaney  of  St.  Catherines  compliment- 
ed the  Executive  Board  on  the  num- 
ber of  new  faces  in  evidence,  which 
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augurs  well  for  the  good  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Tom  Brooke  of  Windsor  commented 
on  the  absence  of  many  of  the  old 
guard,  and  hoped  to  meet  some  of  the 
old  pals  at  the  next  convention.  Prom- 
inent Canadians  who  were  missed  in- 
cluded Past  International  Presidents 
Phinnemore,  Hughes  and  McKenzie, 
and  Past  Canadian  President  John  M. 
Faircloth.  The  last  named  is  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  wish  was  freely 
expressed  that  his  journey  there  shall 
be  a happy  one. 

Question  Box 

The  Question  Box  was  opened  by 
Messrs.  Wall  and  Laidlaw,  and  the  fol- 
lowing questions  answered: 

Wliat  is  a good  mixture  for  a high 
gloss  floor  paint? 

White  lead  paint,  mixed  two-thirds 
raw  oil  and  one-third  hard  drying 
varnish,  with  the  addition  of  litharge 
for  dryers. 

Is  there  any  satisfactory  way  of  pre- 
venting the  buckling  of  wallpaper  in 
the  corners  where  an  inside  wall  stud 
partition  adjoins  a brick  wall? 

Do  not  lap  paper  around  corner  more 
than  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  and  less 
if  possible. 

What  will  kill  aniline  dye  in  kal- 
somined  walls,  etc? 

A coat  of  aluminum  bronze  size. 

What  is  the  cause  of  green  going 
flat  in  spots  on  a ground  coat  of  lead? 

Poor  precipitated  green  and  lack  of 
good  bases.  Absorptive  spots  in  the 
undercoating. 

What  is  the  cause  of  rust  spots  com 
ing  through  the  painted  surfaces  of 
walls  or  ceilings  in  a sterilizing  room 
- — the  paint  used  was  lead  one  time  and 
lithopone  another  time,  and  the  rust 
came  through  on  both  occasions? 

This  is  condensation  of  moisture 
which  settles  on  surfaces  of  ceiling 
and  walls,  causing  marks  like  rust. 
The  material  in  either  case  is  not  at 
fault. 


Third  Session 

Thursday  Morning,  July  13 

The  members  from  the  new  local 
associations  of  St.  Thomas,  Kitchener 
and  Brampton  were  asked  to  rise  and 
be  welcomed  by  Mr.  Wall  into  fellow- 
ship in  the  Canadian  association.  A 
rousing  welcome  was  extended  the 
new  members. 

Practical  Demonstration  of 
Measuring  Plans 

This  session  was  devoted  to  demon- 
strations. “A  Practical  Demonstra- 
tion of  Measuring  Plans,”  from  actual 
drawings,  by  Secretary  Bavington, 
was  the  first  number.  The  author  read 
a brief  paper,  then  the  notes  from  the 
architect’s  specifications,  and  then 
followed  with  the  demonstration  of 
reading  the  plans.  Mr.  Bavington’s  re- 
marks were: 

“It  is  with  a great  deal  of  perplexity 
that  I enter  upon  the  task  of  demon- 
strating to  you  a method  of  surveying 
plans  and  elevations  of  a building — 
knowing  the  many  different  methods 
among  master  painters  of  today.  This 
part  of  our  business  I consider  the 
most  important  of  all,  for  upon  sev- 
eral issues  depend: 

“First — The  confidence  you  will 
have  in  sending  in  your  bid  on  any 


job,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  large. 

“Second — When  awarded  the  work, 
you  can  determine  just  how  much 
material  you  will  need  to  cover  the 
surfaces  you  have  figured  into  square 
yards. 

“Third— You  can  keep  track  of  just 
what  your  journeymen  are  doing,  and 
therefore  check  up  your  job  at  any 
time  during  its  progress,  and  get  rid 
of  any  dead  ones  in  your  employ. 

“It  may  be  well  to  enumerate  here 
the  different  methods  employed  by 
master  painters — and  for  these  par- 
agraphs I must  give  credit  to  Waldo 
G.  Edwards,  whose  articles  on  Meas- 
uring appeared  in  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine in  1917. 

“1.  Some  men  read  the  painter’s 
specifications,  glance  over  the  general 
specifications,  and  look  over  the  plans. 
Then  without  a measurement  of  any 
sort  they  will  have  their  estimate 
ready  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 
This  is  the  ‘guess’  method. 

“2.  Others,  after  reading  the  spec- 
ifications and  looking  over  the  plans, 
will  compare  the  job  to  be  figured  with 
one  they  are  doing  or  have  done — tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  difference 
apparently  in  sight — and  in  this  way 
will  arrive  at  their  estimate.  This  is 
the  ‘comparison’  method. 

“3.  Others,  after  getting  acquainted 
with  the  specifications  and  plans,  will 
figure  out  for  the  various  items  to  be 
treated,  the  number  of  days  required 
for  each  item,  and  the  stock  necessary 
—making  up  their  estimate  from  such 
information.  This  is  the  ‘stock  and 
time’  method. 

“4.  Still  others,  after  making  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  specifications, 
will  proceed  to  measure  the  work, 
that  they  may  intelligently  bring  the 
result  into  square  yards.  This  is  the 
‘square  yard’  method. 

Problem  in  Surveying 

“I  think  it  would  be  wise  if  we 
should  all  of  us  get  into  our  heads  now 
that  we  are  about  to  deal  with  a 
problem  in  quantity  surveying,  and 
not  work.  Once  you  accustom  your- 
selves into  getting  your  work  into 
square  yards,  trying  to  keep  some  rec- 
ord of  what  a journeyman  can  do  per 
hour  or  day,  also  what  your  material 
will  cover1  per  gallon,  you  will  not 
have  to  ask  the  other  fellow  what  he 
is  getting  per  hour  for  this,  that  or 
the  other  class  of  work,  in  order  to 
compete  against  him,  but  only  for  com- 
parison of  business  methods.  Also  you 
will  find  the  painting  business  much 
more  interesting. 

“In  determining  the  square  yards  on 
some  pieces  of  work,  you  must  be 
guided  by  the  labor  yard — that  is,  what 
an  average  journeyman  can  cover  per 
hour  or  day.  You  will  note  that  this  is 
bringing  us  down  to  a factor;  and  I 
think  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that 
the  average  and  trim  is  8 square  yards. 
From  my  experience  in  keeping  a rec- 
ord of  what  journeymen  do  on  the 
work  I have  measured  I use  this  factor 
in  determining  many  of  the  surfaces 
measured. 

“Don’t  gamble — compete.  The  con- 
tractor who  bids  on  a contract,  and 
who  deliberately  sit  ' — - ^nd  figures 
with  a set  of  prices  designed  to  beat 
his  fellow  competitor,  without  hon- 
estly satisfying  himself  by  analysis 
and  calculation  that  he  can  afford  to 
do  the  work  at  the  price  he  bids,  is  a 
criminal  gambler — a menace  to  himself 
and  the  public  as  well.  The  sooner  he 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


is  eliminated,  the  better  for  our  in- 
dustry.” 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  method  used: 

“You  will  note  that  the  basement 
plan  is  always  read  first,  then  the 
ground  floor  plan,  and  so  on  up  through 
the  building.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  most  of  the  work  you  have  to  take 
off  is  shown  on  the  plans,  and  on  some 
buildings  all  of  it;  and  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  refer  to  the  elevations  for 
the  sight  of  windows  and  their  de- 
sign, the  girth  of  cornices  and  their 
design,  the  girth  of  balustrades  and 
their  design,  height  of  columns,  shut- 
ters, etc. 

“You  will  note  that  no  window  is 
taken  less  than  two  yards,  and  all 
of  them  are  allowed  double  surface 
for  small  lights.  Door  sides  are  al- 
lowed 4 square  yards,  except  those  in 
basement,  which  are  3 square  yards. 
You  will  note  that  the  words  ‘open 
wall’  are  used  to  denote  a wall  space 
that  is  open,  and  therefore  to  be  de- 
ducted. 

“A  loose  leaf  book  is  used  to  take 
of  the  quantities,  ruled  in  dollars  and 
cents  columns.  In  extending  the 
quantities  the  first  column  is  used  for 
the  exterior  work  and  the  second  col- 
umn for  the  interior  of  windows;  the 
first  column  is  used  for  ceiling  areas 
and  the  second  column  for  wall  areas; 
the  first  column  is  used  for  floor  areas 
and  also  the  square  yards  of  radiators. 

“After  all  extensions  have  been  made, 
an  estimate  sheet  should  be  brought 
into  use,  and  after  the  square  yards 
of  each  item  have  been  totaled  they 
should  be  put  into  the  square  column; 
then  the  price  per  square  yard  in  the 
next  column;  and  the  price  for  each 
piece  of  work  extended  to  the  final 
column.  All  these  different  prices 
totaled  up  will  give  you  the  price  or 
quotation  for  the  work.” 

Mr.  Bavington  expounded  item  by 
item  the  various  steps  in  arriving  at 
a precise  estimate  for  painting  an  en- 
tire house,  with  frequent  reference  to 
the  architect’s  plans,  which  were  dis- 
played to  the  convention. 

This  problem  was  quite  a lengthy 
one,  and  many  of  the  younger  members 
were  greatly  interested.  The  demon- 
stration was  from  drawings  on  a ^ 
scale,  which  could  be  seen  by  all  at 
a distance  of  25  feet  from  the  platform. 
Much  discussion  ensued  from  the  dem- 
onstration, and  it  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  accuracy  was  the  par- 
amount object  in  surveying  a set  of 
plans. 

At  the  conclusion  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  the  demonstra- 
tor. 

Demonstration  of  Blending  and 
Stippling 

The  second  demonstration  was 
given  by  James  Laidlaw  of  Hamilton, 
on  “Blending  and  Stippling.”  It  was 
based  on  a very  interesting  display, 
and  included  something  new  in  this 
class  of  work.  The  panels  of  beaver 
board  were  properly  grounded  in  two 
or  three  coats  of  paint,  as  the  class 
of  surface  would  demand,  and  allowed 
thoroughly  to  dry.  The  body  coat  was 
then  applied,  of  lithopone  base  and 
of  such  color  as  the  workman  may  de- 
cide; and  while  wet  several  colors, 
such  as  Prussian  blue,  Venetian  red, 
and  chrome  yellow  (and  other  colors 
as  may  be  desired)  were  rubbed  out 
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on  a piece  of  board  or  glass  as  a palette, 
and  with  pieces  of  old  sponge  rubbed 
into  each  separately;  and  then  stippled 
onto  the  wet  ground  coat,  one  after 
the  other,  making  a well  mottled  and 
blended  effect. 

The  delegates  were  unanimous  in 
voting  Mr.  Laidlaw  hearty  thanks  for 
his  excellent  demonstration. 


Demonstration  of  Graining  in  Oil 
and  Water  Color 

The  third  demonstration  was  indebt- 
ed to  Benjamin  Goodfellow  of  Galt  and 
Ed  Westland  of  London. 

Mr.  Goodfellow’s  part,  the  exposi- 
tion of  oil  color  graining,  was  followed 
with  interest,  as  he  explained  the 
numerous  intricacies  in  the  making 
of  a good  grainer.  “First  study  nature, 
and  not  some  other  grainer’s  work,” 
said  the  speaker,  “and  have  your 
ground  color  dark  enough,  as  many  of 
the  ground  coats  are  too  light.” 

In  connection  with  his  exposition  of 
water  color  graining,  the  gentleman 
from  London  read  this  paper: 

Graining  in  Water  Color 

Ed  M.  Westland 

TT^HILE  I am  here  to  give  a dem- 
VY  onstration,  not  to  make  a speech, 
some  explanations  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary. I do  not  pretend  to  be  an  au- 
thority— anything  I may  offer  is  just 
the  result  of  experience.  The  method 
and  tools  I have  evolved,  unwisely 
neglecting  to  first  study  the  works 
available  of  well  known  writers.  I 
simply  give  you  the  results  of  my  ex- 
periences for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  contention  is  often  made  against 
water  color  graining,  that  “it  will  not 
stand”; 'but  if  we  want  authority  and 
proof  of  the  durability  of  water  paint, 
antiquity  furnishes  abundance  of 
evidence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
first  paint  was  mixed  with  water,  and 
that  work  is  found,  still  in  a good 
state  of  preservation,  in  the  tombs  of 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  after  5,000 
years  of  wear  and  tear. 

Coming  down  to  modern  history, 
there  are  examples  of  work  done  in 
our  city  thirty  years  ago,  both  outside 
and  inside,  which  are  still  in  good  con- 
dition. In  our  outside  work  this  seo- 
son  we  have  been  obliged  to  burn  off 
and  regrain  eight  doors.  In  every  case 
they  had  been  grained  in  oil,  and  the 
only  door  we  found  in  good  condition 
was  one  done  in  water  nine  years  ago. 

I understand  that  in  other  places, 
most  of  the  graining  is  still  done  in 
oil;  but  in  London  we  are  enjoying 
or  suffering  a “renaissance”  of  the  art 
of  water  color  graining — which  may 
be  the  result,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
of  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  speak- 
er to  experiment  and  break  away  from 
old  forms  and  traditions.  Nor  have 
our  local  brothers  been  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  advantages  it  might 
offer. 

I believe  that  next  to  the  artist,  the 
most  important  thing  to  consider  is 
the  ground,  the  color  for  appearance, 
and  the  texture  for  durability.  If  the 
work  is  to  stand,  then  the  ground  color 
must  be  mixed  right.  Let  us  consider, 
say,  a medium  oak  (although  the  same 
principle  applies  to  other  woods).  I 
find  that  a good  quality  of  dry  ochre 
is  best  to  use,  there  being  too  much 
oil  in  that  which  is  ready  ground — 


that  is,  too  much  oil  to  get  the  paint 
flat  enough. 

Mixing  the  Ground  Color 

To  mix,  say,  one-half  gallon  of 
ground,  start  with  ochre,  not  lead; 
add  enough  raw  oil  to  make  paste,  just 
thick  enough  so  that  it  won’t  flow  back 
level.  Add  about  two  pounds  of  lead 
and  two  ounces  of  burnt  umber,  with 
sufficient  dryers;  then  thin  entirely 
with  turps,  and  flow  on  as  you  would 
flat  paint.  On  new  work  use  a little 
more  oil  for  priming. 

I believe  it  better  to  grain  on  two 
coats  for  ordinary  work;  and  if  the 
extra  coat  is  demanded,  put  it  on  in 
the  form  of  varnish.  There  is  no  ex- 
act formula  for  mixing  this  ground, 
it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
individual;  but  the  tendency  is  to  get 
it  too  light.  It  should  be  dark  and 
rich. 

In  matching  for  quartered  oak  a 
color  between  the  lightest  and  darkest 
flakes  is  the  best  that  can  be  done.  For 
graining  color  I have  found  that  Van- 
dyke brown,  with  vinegar  as  a vehicle, 
is  sort  of  staple,  and  can  be  used  in 
most  cases  for  either  dark  or  light 
oak,  thinned  out  to  suit.  Of  course  in 
matching  the  natural  wood,  it  must 
be  toned  up  or  down,  with  the  siennas, 
umbers,  or  drop  black. 

For  quartered  oak,  a wet  chamois 
is  used  to  wipe  out  the  uakes  spread 
over  the  nail  of  the  thumb.  Here  is 
met  one  of  the  difficulties  (which  is 
common  to  oil  graining  as  well):  that 
of  maintaining  a truly  artistic  and 
also  an  efficient  thumb  nail  at  the  same 
time.  However,  if  the  nail  gives  way, 
we  must  use  a rubber. 

Several  sections  of  the  work  should 
be  rubbed  in  at  once,  unless  it  is  dry- 
ing too  quickly,  in  which  case  one  at 
a time.  Then  stipple  lightly,  to  even 
up  the  color.  Use  a thin  four-inch 
liner,  which  spreads  into  pencils  when 
wet. 

While  the  stippling  is  still  wet  run 
over  it  with  the  liner,  throwing  the 
color  up  into  lines;  then  use  the 
chamois  to  wipe  out  the  flakes;  mottle 
lightly  between  them;  and  comb  with 
a medium  comb,  both  ways — the  comb 
laid  flat  to  draw  the  color  over  the 
edges  of  the  flakes. 

In  doing  the  straight  cut  work,  use 
the  color  thin;  stipple  evenly.  For 
straight  grain,  line  as  for  the  quartered 
on  the  wet  stipple,  and  comb.  For  the 
coarse  grain,  allow  the  stippling  to 
dry;  and  use  a small  thin  flat  brush, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  three- 
quarters  wide  and  three-quarters  long. 
Have  some  paste  color  on  a palette, 
dip  the  lines  into  the  stippling  color; 
pick  up  a little  more  from  the  palette 
(but  not  too  much),  and  start  at  the 
knot  (or  where  the  knot  ought  to  be), 
and  work  both  ways.  Keep  the  lines 
close  together  at  the  knot  or  centre, 
and  fine.  Extend  them  at  the  point, 
and  make  them  heavier;  blend,  and 
comb  toward  the  centre. 

Walnut  and  Mahogany 

Walnut  ground  should  be  about  the 
same  as  medium  oak,  with  a little 
more  lead  and  a lot  more  umber.  Over 
that  apply  a light  stipple  of  burnt  um- 
ber, bound  on  with  thin  varnish,  with 
a little  umber  in  it,  which  makes  the 
ground  proper.  Over  this,  when  it  is 
dry,  apply  a thin  wash  of  burnt  umber 
and  work  the  grain  in  a similar  way 
to  the  straight  cut  oak. 

Of  course  the  grain  must  be  finer, 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


quieter  and  simple.  White  oak  is  a 
word  suggesting  sturdy  strength;  wal- 
nut suggests  modest  refinement,  and 
must  be  treated  accordingly.  That  ef- 
fect can  be  aided  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  color  to  each  coat  of  varnish. 

For  a good  job  of  mahogany  the 
ground  should  be  about  a light  oak, 
stained  over  with  permanent  vermil- 
ion, so  that  some  of  the  yellow  shows 
through;  stippled  on  top  with  Van- 
dyke brown,  bound  with  varnish  as  in 
the  case  of  walnut,  add  a little  mahog- 
any stain  to  the  varnish.  Run  in  the 
flash  grain  on  top  of  this. 

A very  fine  effect  can  be  obtained 
by  running  in  a little  of  the  grain, 
then  binding  it  on  — repeating  the 
operation  several  times,  thereby  giv- 
ing the  work  a depth  and  transparency 
which  could  not  be  atherwise  obtained. 
If  the  opportunity  ever  offers,  try  in 
place  of  the  yellow  back-ground, 
graining  over  natural  yellow  pine,  aft- 
er giving  it  a surface  of  two  coats  of 
varnish. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  of  pat- 
terns to  be  found  in  nature,  but  these 
can  only  be  found  by  studying  the 
woods  themselves.  We  should  not  copy 
another  grainer,  learn  his  method,  and 
improve  upon  it  if  we  can,  but  go  to 
nature  for  the  inspiration.  For  in 
copying  another,  we  but  add  his  mis- 
takes and  imperfections  to  our  own. 

There  are  many  things  that  can 
only  be  learned  by  experience,  and 
it  is  impossible  in  the  few  minutes  at 
my  disposal  to  do  more  than  create 
some  slight  interest;  but  if  it  serves 
to  inspire  any  ambition  to  raise  the 
level  of  our  profession,  the  time  has 
been  well  spent. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

There  is  no  doubt  that  water  color 
has  many  advantages  over  oil.  The 
ground  being  flat  is  easily  and  quick- 
ly prepared,  rubs  smooth,  and  can  be 
grained  on  two  coats.  Work  can  be 
grained  and  varnished  the  same  day. 
In  fact,  if  it  must  be  done,  it  can  be 
given  two  coats,  grained  and  varnished 
in  one  day.  This  is  not  advisable,  of 
course,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
first  class  job  can  be  done  in  about 
half  the  time  required  for  oil. 

It  can  be  both  rubbed  in  and  grained 
more  quickly;  a better  effect  can  be 
obtained  for  the  same  amount  of  labor; 
and  it  is  cleaner  to  handle. 

It  will  be  only  fair  to  also  mention 
some  of  its  disadvantages.  For  in- 
stance, on  a hot  dry  day  the  color 
dries  before  it  can  be  worked.  Also 
if  it  is  very  cold,  the  color  will  freeze 
as  fast  as  put  on.  Nor  will  it  generally 
stand  quite  as  long  outside  as  oil, 
unless  it  is  well  varnished,  and  kept 
varnished.  But  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  crack  will,  I think,  offset  the  lat- 
ter disadvantage  many  times  over. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  found  the  water  color  method 
a great  blessing,  and  I regard  the  oil 
graining  as  I do  the  old  horse  and 
wagon:  if  I had  to  go  back  to  it,  I 
would  go  out  of  business.  I would 
like  to  have  our  brothers  try  it.  Don’t 
give  up  the  oil,  but  work  the  two  to- 
gether; and  I am  sure,  with  a little 
experience,  you  will  find  the  new  way 
a great  help  to  you.  Only  we  must 
not  expect  any  method  or  any  tools  to 
turn  out  the  job — for,  after  all,  it  is 
the  man  behind  them  that  counts. 


The  Westland  demonstration  was  a 
revelation  to  many,  and  much  com- 
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For  Clear  Toned  Effects 

r | 'HE  rich  mahoganies;  the  soft  grays  and 
browns  are  now  in  popular  demand.  You 
can  best  produce  them  with  Du  Pont  Acid  Stain. 

This  stain  is  practical  in  working,  easily  applied 
and  permanent  in  color.  It  develops  the  full  beauty 
of  the  wood,  without  obscuring  the  grain. 

Du  Pont  Acid  Stain  offers  you  every  opportunity 
to  display  your  greatest  skill  as  a hardwood 
finisher. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Division 

3500  Grays  Ferry  Road 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ALEADER  IN  EVERY  FIELD 
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ment  was  evoked  when  Ed  displayed 
his  array  of  tools.  Swiftness  being  es- 
sential in  this  work,  the  tools  used 
were  large:  a wooden  bucket  for  the 
graining  color,  a well  proportioned 
paddle  for  stirring,  a four-inch  flat 
brush  for  rubbing  in  (but  more  often 
used  was  an  old  kalsomine  brush),  a 
comb  about  nine  inches  in  width,  and 
a flogger  about  the  same  width  with 
lots  of  spring,  and  many  other  queer 
tools.  The  work  done  by  this  method 
showed  great  scope  in  oak  and  mahog- 
any, and  was  of  such  a nature  that 
it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered to  both  Mr.  Goodfellow  and  Mr. 
Westland  for  their  demonstrations. 

Past  President  Weatherwax  was 
warmly  welcomed  at  this  session. 


Fourth  Session 

Friday  Morning,  July  14 

The  first  item  on  the  program  was 
the  Question  Box.  The  following  ques- 
tions were  answered  by  William  Wall 
and  James  Laidlaw: 

What  color  is  bottled  sunshine  and 
how  is  it  mixed? 

It  is  paint  mixed  to  suit  some  partic- 
ular professional  decorator,  and  bottled 
moonshine  is  some  other  mixture. 

What  is  the  most  efficient  way  to 
■ advertise  your  business? 

Advertise  with  some  little  sketchy 
sign  with  your  name  prominently  on 
it.  Make  each  job  advertise  itself  by 
good  work.  Have  some  blotters  printed 
with  your  name  and  an  attractive  sen- 
tence or  phrase  upon  them.  Keep  your 
scaffolding  well  painted  with  clean  col- 
or or  colors.  Have  a neat  letter  head, 
with  type  different  from  that  you 
usually  see  in  the  printer’s  office,  and 
have  a distinctive  color.  Advertise 
with  calendars  and  yardsticks,  also 
with  small  foot  rules  for  the  children. 

What  shall  we  do  with  wages  as  the 
cost  of  living  declines? 

Set  the  wages  in  January,  and  let 
every  member  of  each  local  association 
stick  to  the  decision  for  the  year.  Take 
the  men  into  the  question  of  reducing 
the  wages,  and  talk  it  over  with  them, 
showing  them  the  reasonableness  of  the 
wages  coming  down  as  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing declines.  Each  locality  will  have 
different  conditions  to  contend  with, 
and  therefore  this  question  should  be 
handled  locally. 

In  hanging  gaper  on  a painted  ceil- 
ing or  wall,  ivhat-  is  the  best  method 
to  avoid  trouble? 

Use  a composition  size  mixed  of 
kalsomine,  adding  a little  more  glue 
and  some  boiled  oil  at  the  same  time  as 
glue  is  being  added;  mix  up  thorough- 
ly and  apply  to  painted  surface.  Also 
sugar  size,  ammonia  size,  or  soda 
size — the  sugar  size  is  not  good  in 
damp  places.  Use  a coat  of  cheap 
flat  paint  and  if  surface  is  too  hard 
apply  a coat  of  glue  size. 

T.  W.  Brooke  of  Windsor  proceeded 
to  read  his  paper  on 

Systematizing  Costs 

T.  W.  Brooke 

fHEN  I undertook  to  read  this  pa- 
per on  the  systematizing  of  costs, 
I little  thought  of  what  I was  running 
up  against.  I thought  I knew  a little 
about  system  in  running  a business, 
as  we  have  been  fairly  successful;  but 


of  two  sets  of  books — a mercantile  set 
and  a job  set — so  that  you  can  see 
what  you  make  on  the  sale  of  goods, 
and  what  profit  you  make  on  your 
men. 

Another  thing  I wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  is  not  to  run  on  a job  into 
another,  or  you  will  not  know  the  cost 
of  either.  By  this  I mean  you  may 
have  two  contracts,  or  one  contract 
and  one  time  and  material  on  the 
same  job.  By  all  means  keep  them 
separate.  Your  daily  time  sheets  will 
separate  the  labor  and  your  material 
should  be  kept  separate,  and  not  mixed 
one  with  the  other. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  ma- 
terial that  has  been  charged  to  either 
job,  weigh,  measure,  and  enter  credit 
or  charge,  as  the  case  may  be  so  as 
to  keep  a correct  tab  on  both  jobs. 
Never  take  material  from  a completed 
job  to  another  until  it  has  been 
brought  back  to  the  shop  and  credited 
to  that  job. 

You  should  furnish  a kit  of  brushes 
to  your  men,  and  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  their  loss  or  abuse.  It  will 
make  your  men  more  careful  of  the 
tools  given  them.  Have  them  bring 
in  the  stubs  before  new  brushes  are 
issued. 

System  Essential 

System  means  everything  in  busi- 
ness. You  may  be  a first  class  me- 
chanic, but  if  you  have  no  system  in 
running  your  business  you  will  not  be 
a success.  It  has  been  stated  that  about 
three-fourths  of  those  who  start  out 
to  be  master  painters  are  failures. 
About  10  per  cent  make  a living,  an- 
other 5 per  cent  earn  a competence, 
and  only  10  per  cent  are  successful. 
Why  are  only  10  per  cent  successful? 
Because  the  other  90  per  cent  have  no 
system  of  ascertaining  costs. 

A journeyman  working  for  you  or 
for  me  gets  the  idea  that  he  is  earn- 
ing much  more  than  his  wages,  and 
decides  he  may  as  well  get  out  and 
keep  the  difference  for  himself.  He 
forgets  what  it  is  costing  his  employer 
for  overhead,  and  he  begins  business 
without  any  system.  The  average  man 
in  this  position  does  not  even  know 
the  meaning  of  overhead,  and  he  is 
usually  a failure,  because  he  does  not 
use  his  head. 

I was  one  of  that  kind  myself 
twenty-seven  years  ago;  but  it  took 
only  a little  while  to  get  my  head  as 
well  as  my  hands  to  work.  And  when 
my  head  got  fairly  started,  the  hands 
did  not  have  as  much  to  do.  The  head 
started  a system  of  finding  cost  of  all 
work  done,  and  I think  we  have  got  it 
worked  out  fairly  well.  Others  may 
have  a better  system.  If  they  have,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  adopt  it. 

The  Brooke  System 

I have  with  me  here  specimens  of 
our  daily  time  sheets,  our  counter 
pads  for  retail  sales,  and  our  job  tick- 
ets. Figures  for  retail  work  and  job 
work  are  separated,  making  it  easier 
for  the  bookkeeper  to  separate  the 
job  slips  and  retail  slips.  Cost  of  the 
delivery  of  all  goods  on  each  job  is 
charged  to  that  job,  just  as  other  re- 
tail merchants  include  delivery  in 
their  costs. 

The  time  sheets  are  put  up  in  pads 
of  about  30  to  the  pad,  and  perforated 
so  that  each  day’s  sheet  may  be  de- 
tached, the  men  retaining  the  pad  un- 
til all  sheets  are  used.  This  eliminates 
the  trouble  of  giving  out  sheets  weekly. 


President  George  T.  Green 

when  I come  to  try  and  tell  men  that 
have  been  more  successful  than  we 
have  been,  it  seems  to  be  presumption 
on  my  part. 

Nevertheless,  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  in  this  short  paper  may  start  dis- 
cussion, from  which  we  will  all  learn 
something.  In  my  humble  opinion,  all 
papers  read  should  be  as  short  and  to 
the  point  as  possible. 

In  systematizing  costs  of  jobs  of 
work,  all  overhead  to  do  business 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
And  as  you  are  all  aware  that  over- 
head means  quite  an  item  in  cost  of  a 
job,  this  should  be  added  to  the  price 
you  give  on  a job. 

Now  let  us  see  what  overhead  means. 
Shop  rent,  whether  you  own  your  own 
shop  or  not;  bookkeeper,  whether  you 
are  your  own  bookkeeper  or  not;  shop 
man,  whether  you  attend  to  your  shop 
yourself  or  not;  telephone,  light  and 
heat,  truckage,  brushes,  scaffolding, 
tools,  insurance,  stationery,  postage, 
superintendence,  interest  on  invest- 
ment, workmen’s  compensation,  re- 
pairs and  gasoline  for  machines,  etc. 

These  with  bad  and  slow  debts  cost, 
as  we  have  figured,  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  all  work  done,  varying  with  the 
volume  of  business. 

Now  to  arrive  at  a system  by  which 
you  can  cover  all  this  overhead — - 
which  master  painters  do  not  take  into 
consideration  at  all — I will  make 
these  suggestions: 

Covering  Overhead 

Where  possible,  purchase  all  mate- 
rials at  wholesale  and  sell  them  to 
yourself  at  retail,  thereby  making  a 
profit  on  all  the  goods  that  you  use. 
Figure  your  work  at  retail  prices  of 
your  goods;  by  this  means  you  will 
cover  a great  deal  of  your  overhead 
expense.  And  if  you  keep  a retail 
shop  where  you  sell  painters’  supplies, 
you  will  be  your  own  best  customer. 
Also  you  will  know  that  the  goods 
used  on  the  jobs  you  do  have  paid  a 
profit  to  the  shop. 

All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  take 
the  time  sheets  of  your  men,  check  up, 
and  you  can  see  each  day  how  the  job 
is  going.  By  all  means  use  daily 
time  sheets,  and  have  them  collected 
daily,  so  that  you  can  see  which  part 
of  the  job  is  paying  and  which  is  not. 
If  you  trust  to  weekly  time  sheets,  the 
men  usually  make  them  out  the  even- 
ing before,  or  on  pay  day,  and  they 
scarcely  know  where  they  were  work- 
ing, let  alone  what  doing. 

This  system  may  mean  the  keeping 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 
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F-ST^ 


/k  VARNISHES  AND 

WOOD  FINISHES 


PAINT  PRODUCTS 

FOi2  EVERY  PURPOSE 
UNDER  EVERY  CONDITION 


Once  anyone  has  given  the  acid-test  of  actual  use 
under  his  own  conditions  to  “F-S”  Products,  his  specifi- 
cations will  always  read  “F-S.” 

The  individual  merits  and  superior  quality  of  all 
“F-S”  Products  are  assured  by  our  careful  selection  of 
the  finest  ingredients  to  be  had  and  the  unstinted  watch- 
fulness and  skill  we  spend  in  each  step  of  manufacturing. 


Just  no\y  when  you  are  getting  ready  for 
the  biggest  Fall  season  for  years — let  us 
prove  to  you  that  Bauer  Ladders  will  add 
about  25%  to  the  earning  power  of  your 
crew  in  addition  to  making  their  work  Easier 
and  Safer. 


If  the  customer  becomes  as  enthusiastic 
after  his  purchase  as  the  merchant  wras  before 
the  sale,  the  merchandise  must  be  Right. 


Bauer  Safety 
Platform  Ladders 


are  producing  just  such  enthusiasm 


Lowell,  Mass.,  June  12,  192'2. 

I am  very  well  pleased  with  your  ladders.  I never  saw 
such  a wonderful  set  of  ladders  and  so  easy  to  handle.  I 
will  boost  them  to  all  the  painters  I know. 

JAMES  F.  FIFE. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  11,  1922. 

Ladders  arrived  very  promptly  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  them.  Everybody  is  stuck  on  them.  They  are 
the  grandest  thing  I ever  saw.  The  whole  lay-out  can  t be 
beat.  MILTON  H.  KIVELL. 

Chestertown,  N.  Y.,  July  11.  1922. 

The  ladders  proved  to  be  all  right.  Wouldn  t think  of 
parting  with  them.  Have  worked  on  ladder  jacks  and  stag- 
ing a good  many  years  but  they  are  not  in  it  wdh  the  Bauer 
outfit. 

Write  us  for  Circulars,  Prices,  Terms 


The  Bauer  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Libert,  St.,  Wooster,  Ohio 


ENTHUSIASM! 
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Time  sheets  should  be  kept  and  filed 
away,  not  destroyed  as  soon  as  an 
entry  has  been  made  in  your  hooks, 
in  case  of  dispute  on  time  and  mate- 
rial work.  We  keep  our  time  sheets 
for  one  year,  each  week’s  sheets  sep- 
arate, and  filed  in  a monthly  pigeon- 
hole. 

All  material  should  be  weighed  or 
measured  out  for  the  job  before  leav- 
ing shop,  and  charged  on  job  ticket. 
Cost  of  brushes,  scaffolding  and  other 
tools  should  not  be  charged  to  each 
job,  but  included  in  your  overhead, 
and  the  percentage  of  overhead  charged 
to  the  job. 

Systematizing  of  costs  can  only  be 
attained  by  working  out  a plan 
whereby  you  can  ascertain  exact  costs 
— and  all  cost  should  be  charged  to 
the  job  done,  to  act  as  a guide  to  fig- 
ure the  next  similar  job. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Mr.  Brooke  for  his  instructive  paper. 

The  last  paper  on  the  program  was 
an  interesting  one  by  Mr.  McLean  of 
Brampton,  entitled: 

Interior  Decorating 

Peter  A.  McLean 

I HAVE  chosen  for  my  subject  Scenic 
Decoration  or  Frieze  Painting,  for 
I presume  this  subject  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  gentlemen  who  proposed 
my  name  and  asked  for  a demonstra- 
tion. 

I have  found  it  difficult  to  condense 
the  subject  of  scenic  decoration,  which 
comprises  many  headings.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  give  you  any  his- 
tory of  decorative  art,  which  dates 
back  for  centuries.  What  I wish  to 
convey  to  your  mind  is  the  commer- 
cializing of  scenic  art  — bringing  it 
upon  the  market  divested  of  some  of 
its  detail,  so  as  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
production.  In  painting  a scenic 
frieze,  of  which  I have  a sample  here 
before  you,  speed  and  effect  are  the 
necessary  qualifications. 

To  get  at  the  true  effect  of  scenic 
frieze  painting,  we  must  study  nature, 
for  it  is  upon  natural  surroundings 
that  all  scenic  art  is  based.  What  is 
more  beautiful  than  an  open  view  of 
the  hills  and  trees,  the  green  verdure 
dotted  by  the  various  colorings  of  the 
flowers,  the  sky  and  clouds,  the  brooks 
and  lakes  and  seas — and  all  of  these 
in  their  natural  primitive  beauty. 

God  has  so  designed  the  earth,  and 
colored  it,  to  make  it  a fit  place  in 
which  man  may  dwell.  The  beauty 
spots  on  which  all  of  us  delight  to 
gaze  are  the  handiwork  of  the  great 
Architect  of  the  universe,  which  we 
may  mar  but  can  never  perfectly  re- 
produce. 

This  is  why  we  must  first  of  all 
study  nature — the  formation  of  the 
clouds,  the  undulations  of  the  hills, 
the  forms  of  the  different  trees  and 
their  grouping  of  them,  the  lights  and 
shadows  and  high  lights  — because 
they  are  all  the  embodiment  oi  a suc- 
cessful picture  or  frieze. 

Then  there  is  the  perspective  which 
governs  the  distances,  levels  and  per- 
pendiculars and  centralizes  the  scene 
we  wish  to  paint.  I have  for  your 
observation  two  scenes — one  in  color, 
the  other  a three-tone  effect  in  sienna. 

Mr.  McLean  then  proceeded  to  dem- 
onstrate and  explain.  He  had  prepared 
a small  painting,  complete  on  one  end 
of  a long  canvas  panel;  another  in 


two-tone  effect  in  the  center  of  the 
panel,  and  a third,  at  the  other  end, 
was  left  to  work  out,  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean proceeded  to  do  in  a able  man- 
ner. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr. 
McLean  for  his  excellent  work. 

President  Joel  Kennedy  was  request- 
ed to  take  with  him  to  Cedar  Point 
the  best  wishes  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation for  a successful  Ohio  conven- 
tion. Mr.  Kennedy  thanked  all  those 
present.  He  assured  them  he  was 
out  to  make  the  International  conven- 
tion at  Toronto  in  February  a huge 
success,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
hearty  support  of  the  Canadian  asso- 
ciation. He  suggested  a practical 
demonstration  or  exhibition  of  the 
kind  of  work  done  in  each  locality  by 
each  local  association. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  pre- 
sented the  following,  which  was  passed 
while  all  stood  in  silent  prayer: 

“Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  take  from  our  midst  Past  Pres- 
ident James  J.  O’Hearn  of  Toronto, 
and  Brother  Thomas  Ibbetson  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  H.  G.  Hawkens  of  Toronto, 
therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  this  association,  in 
convention  assembled,  do  stand  for 
one  moment  in  silent  prayer  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our 
departed  friends.” 

Mr.  Laidiaw  reported,  on  behalf  of 
the  Auditing  Committee,  that  the 
books  of  the  association  had  been  ex- 
amined and  found  correct. 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  tendered 
the  London  association  and  their 
ladies  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  they  had  looked  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  delegates;  also  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  London  association  and 
the  Publicity  Committee  for  the  pub- 
licity given  the  convention. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  tendered 
the  Rev.  William  Beattie  and  Mr. 
Baker  and  the  press  for  their  assist- 
ance in  making  the  convention  a suc- 
cess. 

President  Brooks  was  tendered  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  untiring 
efforts  during  the  year,  and  the  im- 
partial manner  in  which  he  conducted 
the  business  of  the  sessions. 

It  was  recommended  that  a commit- 
tee from  each  local  association  inter- 
view the  architects  of  their  locality, 
and  endeavor  to  bring  about  uniform- 
ity of  contract — placing  in  their  spec- 
ifications a clause  reading,  “That  all 
general  contractors  must  place  the 
names  of  the  successful  contractors 
in  their  tender.” 

Election  of  Officers 

The  election  for  the  various  offices 
of  the  Canadian  association  for  the 
coming  year  resulted  as  follows: 

President — GEORGE  T.  GREEN, 
Ottawa. 

First  Vice  President — WILLIAM 
PARIS,  Toronto. 

Second  Vice  President  — FRED 
PACE,  London. 

Secretary-Treasurer  — WILLIAM  J. 
BAVINGTON,  Toronto. 

Executive  Board — M.  Watson,  To- 
ronto; W.  H.  Bigger,  Niagara  Falls; 
W.  A.  Jones,  Sarnia;  J.  A.  Hildreth, 
Chatham;  A.  Lossing,  Windsor;  P. 
McLean,  Brampton;  W.  Kickley, 
Brantford;  James  Church,  Hamilton; 
A.  Chipchase,  Galt  and  Preston;  E. 
Westland,  London;  J.  C.  Maclver,  St. 
Catherines  and  Welland;  A.  Strome, 
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Kitchener  and  Waterloo;  Charles 
Schultz,  St.  Thomas;  A.  Barnes,  Ot- 
tawa. 

Associate  Executive  Board  Members 
— M.  Sinclair  and  F.  Moore,  Toronto. 

Auditor — J.  Laidiaw,  Hamilton,  and 
W.  W.  Bamlett,  Toronto. 

Representative  to  the  International 
Executive  Board — Fred  T.  Brooks, 
Hamilton. 

A notice  of  motion  was  given  that 
our  associate  members  be  increased 
to  three. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were  in- 
stalled by  International  President 
Kennedy  and  Past  President  Wall. 

The  selection  of  the  place  for  the 
next  convention  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Board. 


Entertainment 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  ladies 
were  treated  to  an  auto  drive,  taking 
in  the  beautiful  parks  and  driveways 
in  and  about  the  city,  and  visiting 
other  points  of  interest.  Afternoon  tea 
was  served  at  Springbank  Park,  and 
each  lady  was  presented  with  a silver 
bar  pin. 

On  Wednesday  night  an  enjoyable 
social  evening  was  spent  in  the  Con- 
vention Hall.  Local  talent  entertained 
for  part  of  the  evening,  after  which 
cards  and  dancing  were  participated 
in.  A pleasant  buffet  luncheon  was 
served  as  a fitting  climax,  and  prizes 
were  presented  to  the  winners  at 
euchre. 

Thursday  evening  a dance  was  en- 
joyed at  the  pavilion  at  Springbank 
Park. 

Sports  and  Games 

The  afternoon  of  Thursday  was 
given  over  to  sports  and  games  at 
Springbank  Park.  The  first  event  wds 
a ball  game  between  the  “Hasbeens” 
(supply  men)  and  the  “Istobees” 
(painters).  The  Istobees  had  the  edge 
on  the  Hasbeens  to  the  tune  of  18  to 
15,  when  two  of  the  fair  sex  volun- 
teered their  assistance  to  help  out  the 
supply  men.  The  way  the  Lewis  sis- 
ters, Marjory  and  Helen,  fielded  the 
ball,  batted  and  ran  the  bases  was  an 
eye-opener,  and  it  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  had  they  been  in  the  game 
from  the  beginning,  it  would  have  been 
a sorry  day  for  the  painters. 

Boys’  Race,  9 years  and  under — 
First,  Max  Moogke,  Kitchener;  sec- 
ond, Billy  Lewis,  London;  third,  John 
Moffat,  London. 

Girls’  Race,  9 years  and  under — 
First,  Ruth  Hiet,  Toronto;  second, 
Dorothy  Taylor,  Galt;  third,  Aileen 
Gravelle,  Sarnia. 

Boys’  Race,  12  to  16  years — First, 
Rigby  Harris,  London;  Sam  Harris, 
London;  third,  Alfred  Gravelle,  Sarnia. 

Girls’  Race,  12  to  16  years — First, 
Helen  Lewis,  London;  second,  Win- 
ifred Emery,  London;  third.  Florence 
Judd,  St.  Marys. 

Special  Boys  Race — First,  Ed.  Get- 
singer,  London. 

Ladies’  Newspaper  Walking  Race. — 
First,  Mrs.  Goodale,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Eastwood;  second,  Mrs.  Versteeg,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Versteeg;  third,  Mrs. 
Laidiaw,  assisted  by  Mr.  Laidiaw. 

The  Gentlemen’s  Walking  Race — 
First,  Bolton;  second,  R.  Durling; 
third,  Lawfort. 

Gentlemen’s  Egg  Contest — First,  E. 
C.  Prime. 

( Continued  on  page  72) 
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Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water  Paints 
of  recognized  merit 

By  reason  of  their  high  grade  qualities  and  easy-working  properties,  our 
products  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  line. 

) 

Up-to-date  manufacturing  facilities  coupled  with  a quarter  of  a century’s 
experience  specializing  in  the  manufacturing  of  Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water 
Paints  enable  us  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

THE  MURALO  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  “Ekonomy”  Brush  Cleaner 

Insures  100%  service  out  of  your  paint  and  varnish  brushes 


BEFORE 


Fat’d  Aug.  6,  1918  Other  Patents  Pending 

Dimensions  11x11x14  inches 


AFTER 


Here  are  shown  the  Results  obtained  by  using  an“Ekonomy”  BrushCleaner 

“The  most  practical  and  efficient  machine  for  the  purpose” 

A post  card  request  will  bring  full  particulars 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BALLMAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
822  N.  New  Jersey  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 
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Changes  in  the  Official  Personnel 

of  the  National  Lead  Company 


AT  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Lead  Co., 
held  Thursday,  July  27,  Edward  F. 
Beale,  of  John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding  the  late  R.  P.  Rowe. 
Evans  McCarty,  of  the  United  Lead 
Co.,  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  also  a member 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  board  also  appointed  George  W. 
Fortmeyer  as  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
branch,  and  Henry  G.  Sidford,  former- 
ly assistant  comptroller,  was  elected 
assistant  manager. 

John  M.  Peters,  an  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Atlantic  branch,  who  ten- 
dered his  resignation  because  of  ill 
health,  was  requested  to  withdraw  his 
resignation,  and  he  was  given  a leave 
of  absence  for  a year  with  full  pay. 


George  W . Fortmeyer 


Canadian  Convention 

(Concluded) 

Gentlemen’s  Running  Race — First, 
H.  Lawfort,  Toronto;  second,  C.  Evans, 
Galt;  third,  A.  Bolton,  Toronto. 

Married  Ladies’  Ball  Throwing  Con- 
test— First,  Mrs.  Burdick,  London. 

Fat  Men’s  Race — First,  Ed.  Tour- 
ney of  Hamilton;  second,  Fred  Brooks, 
Hamilton;  third,  Paul  Quick,  London. 

Consolation  Race  — First,  M.  Sin- 
clair, Jr.,  Toronto;  second,  W.  C.  Mac- 
Iver,  Weeland;  third,  H.  M.  Stevens, 
Toronto. 

During  the  races  little  Jacky  Moffat 
gave  vent  to  his  pent-up  energy  by 
performing  a series  of  cart  wheels 
across  the  race  course,  and  for  a repe- 
tition of  this  amusing  feat  was  donated 
a silver  collection  of  $5. 

Fred  Brooks  of  Hamilton  and  Paul 
Quick  of  London  performed  a boxing 
contest  while  standing  in  barrels. 
This  contest  created  an  immense 
amount  of  amusement,  and  after  a 
lingering  contest  Quick  vanquished 
Brooks. 


Manager  Fortmeyer  Has  Been 
67  Years  in  the  Business 

George  W.  Fortmeyer,  manager  of 
the  Atlantic  branch  of  the  National 
Lead  Co.,  succeeding  the  late  R.  P. 
Rowe,  has  been  engaged  in  the  white 
lead  business  since  October,  1855,  at 
which  time  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Robert  Colgate  & Co.,  which  company 
later  became  a part  of  the  National 
Lead  Co. 

Mr.  Fortmeyer  is  widely  known  in 
the  paint  and  allied  industries.  He  is 
a former  president  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Club  of  New  York,  and  for  many  years 
served  as  chairman  of  the  arbitration 
committee.  For  twenty  years  Mr. 
Fortmeyer  has  been  president  of  the 
Linseed  Association  of  New  York. 


Assistant  Manager  Sidford  Well 
Known  in  Paint  Trade 

Assistant  Manager  Henry  G.  Sidford 
enjoys  a large  circle  of  friends  and 
well  wishers  in  the  painting  trade,  and 
received  a host  of  congratulations 
from  them  on  his  deserved  promotion. 
Mr.  Sidford  has  spent  his  entire  busi- 
ness career  with  the  National  Lead 
Co.,  having  entered  its  employ  thirty- 
three  years  ago  as  office  boy,  after  his 
graduation  from  the  public  schools. 
From  that  humble  beginning  he  has 
served  the  company  in  practically 
every  capacity,  except  in  the  factory. 
He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a thor- 
ough business  training  under  that 
master  of  men,  the  late  R.  P.  Rowe. 


Henry  G.  Sidford 

For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Sidford 
was  salesman  in  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  territory,  where  his  abil- 
ity and  integrity  were  recognized  and 
appreciated,  both  by  his  customers  and 
his  company.  For  the  past  dozen 
'•years  he  has  been  sales  manager  of 
the  Atlantic  branch,  with  his  office  at 
111  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Reginald  P.  Rowe 

The  death  of  Reginald  P.  Rowe,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  and 
manager  of  the  Atlantic  branch,  which 
occurred  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  Monday,  July  17,  came  as  a 
decided  shock  to  the  paint  industry. 
While  Mr.  Rowe  had  not  been  active  in 
business  for  about  a year,  it  was  be- 
lieved he  was  recovering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a paralytic  stroke  which  had 
caused  his  temporary  retirement. 


Reginald  P.  Rowe 

R.  P.  Rowe  was  born  in  Barbados, 
West  Indies,  seventy-two  years  ago,  the 
son  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and 
came  to  New  York  in  1864.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Danbury  Institute  and  the 
Trinity  School.  His  first  employment 
was  with  D.  F.  Tiemann  & Co.  Later 
he  was  engaged  by  C.  T.  Raynolds  & 
Co.,  and  from  their  employ  he  went  to 
the  Brooklyn  White  Lead  Co.,  of  which 
he  became  vice  president  and  manager. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  National 
Lead  Co.  in  1891  he  became  vice  presi- 
dent and  director,  and  later  assumed 
the  management  of  the  Atlantic 
branch. 

Business  was  Mr.  Rowe’s  hobby.  He 
was  always  accessible  to  his  company’s 
customers;  never  too  busy  to  see  them 
and  talk  with  them.  His  personal  mag- 
netism, extreme  friendliness  and  abso- 
lute fairness  won  for  him  a host  of 
friends.  His  business  acumen  was  rec- 
ognized by  his  associates,  and  was 
availed  of  by  those  within  and  outside 
of  the  trade.  He  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  settle- 
ment of  business  differences. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  few  men  to 
retain  the  affection  and  esteem  of  as 
wide  a circle  as  will  feel  a personal 
sorrow  at  the_  death  of  R.  P.  Rowe. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  St. 
Luke’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Brooklyn,  on  Wednesday,  July  19,  apd 
were  attended  by  about  400.  The  of- 
fices and  factories  of  the  National  Lead 
Co.  were  closed  that  afternoon,  and 
the  employees  attended  the  funeral  ser- 
vices, as  did  also  representatives  of 
trade  and  other  organizations  with 
which  the  deceased  had  been  affiliated. 
Interment  was  in  the  family  plot  at 
Greenwood  Cemetery. 
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Trade  News  for  Dealer  and 

This  department  presents  information  of  new  paint,  wallpaper  and  allied 
concerns,  changes  of  ownership  and  location,  fires  and  bankruptcies,  etc.  This 
information  should  be  of  value  to  other  retail  dealers,  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
sales  and  advertising  managers  and  salesmen.  Every  new  concern,  and  every  old 
one  that  is  expanding,  means  an  opportunity  to  gain  a customer  and  to  sell 
more  goods. 


Amarillo,  Tex. — The  Florman  Mer- 
cantile Co.,  A White,  manager,  is  open- 
ing a wallpaper  and  paint  store  at  715 
Polk  street. 

Anderson,  Ind. — John  Garrett  & Co. 
has  opened  a new  paint  supply  house, 
opposite  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Brown  Rogers 
Co.  will  move  their  wallpaper  and  paint 
business  from  102  North  22d  street  to 
2119  Third  avenue  in  about  two 
months. 

Braddock,  Pa. — Nellis  & McClure, 
dealers  in  wallwaper,  have  leased  store 
at  835  Braddock  avenue,  and  will  oc- 
cupy when  alterations  are  done. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Barton’s  wallpaper 
store  is  being  opened  at  561  South  Park 
avenue. 

Canton,  III. — Don  Ague  and  Rolley 
Bryan  have  embarked  in  the  auto 
paint  shop  trade  here. 

Chicago.  III. — Joseph  Anderson  and 
William  Johnson  are  proprietors  of  a 
new  paint  and  wallpaper  place  at 
10240  Vincennes  avenue,  Beverly  Hills. 

Cleveland,  O. — Andrews  Paint  & 
Hardware  Co.,  16113  St.  Clair  avenue, 
are  moving  to  10619  Superior  avenue. 

Cleveland,  O. — A general  painting 
business  has  been  opened  by  the  Con- 
tinental Decorating  & Painting  Co.  at 
14351  Euclid  avenue. 

Clinton,  III. — The  paint  and  wallpa- 
per business  of  J.  E.  Ewing,  at  109 
North  Center  street,  is  reported  closed. 

Clinton,  III., — Fred  Ewing  will  re- 
open the  Clinton  Decorative  Store  at 
this  place. 

Dali  as,  Tex. — Johnson  Paint  and  Pa- 
per Corporation,  1606  Commerce  street, 
is  reported  to  be  closing  out  its  stock 
of  paints  and  wallpaper  at  bankrupt 
sale. 

Denver,  Colo. — The  wallpaper  and 
paint  store  of  Charles  A.  Handy,  2756 
West  Dunkeld  place,  is  reported  to  have 
failed,  with  liabilities  of  $2,485  and  as- 
sets of  $168. 

Des  Moines,  la. — Charles  W.  Rogg, 
in  the  drug  and  paint  business  at  510 
Walnut  street,  will  erect  a new  store 
building  West  Ninth  street,  near 
Grand  avenue. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Ferndale  Painting  & 
Decorating  Co.  is  the  name  of  a new 
painting  and  supply  business  at  7801 
Ferndale  avenue. 

Eagle  Rock,  Cal. — Miss  Frances  Ho- 
man has  entered  the  paint  and  wall 
paper  business  at  734  East  Colorado 
street. 

Fargo,  N.  D. — J.  W.  Criser  is  suc- 
cessor to  Jacobsen  & Criser,  paints, 
at  73  North  Fifth  street. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — L.  E.  Danuser  has 
embarked  in  the  hardware  business, 
including  paints,  at  1528  South  Cal- 
houn street. 

Hagerstown,  Md. — E.  F.  Shaffer,  now 
in  the  wallpaper  business  at  East 
Washington  street,  will  move  to  29 
South  Potomac  street  and  enlarge 
business. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  department 
store  of  David  Kaufman  will  erect  a 
five- story  building  at  Market  Square 
and  Market  street,  and  a department 
for  wallpapers,  among  others. 

Highland  Park,  Mich. — Gilbert  Krum- 
holz  is  proprietor  of  a new  paint  busi- 
ness on  Gerard  avenue,  called  the 
Krumholz  Paint  and  Glass  Co. 


Houston,  Tex. — The  Remmet-Muth 
System  is  the  firm  name  of  a new  auto 
painting  enterprise  at  4316  Main  street. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Doores  Paint 
& Glass  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
with  $25,000  capital  by  J.  E.  Dear,  1021 
Cleveland  avenue,  and  others,  to  do  a 
general  paint  and  glass  business  at 
1606  Grand  avenue. 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y. — Michael  Kubisky 
is  removing  his  general  store,  includ- 
ing wallpaper  and  paints,  from  Wilkes- 
Barre  to  this  town,  at  534  Ridge  road. 

Laramie,  Wyo. — John  Thees  has 
started  an  auto  paint  shop  at  414  South 
Third  street. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. — J.  J.  Larkin  is 
enlarging  his  auto  paint  shop  at  204 
Cherokee  street. 

Ligonier,  Pa. — A partnership  has 
been  formed  by  the  Haney-Kinsey  Co. 
to  do  an  auto  repair  and  painting 
business  on  East  Main  street. 

Madison,  la. — Joseph  Braden  will 
open  an  auto  paint  shop  at  2300  Santa 
Fe  avenue. 

Manhasset,  L.  I. — A.  & J.  H.  Wright 
is  the  name  of  a new  hardware  and 
paint  business  on  Plandome  road. 

Mansfield,  Ohio — B.  & H.  Co.,  deal- 
ing in  wallpaper  at  10  Orange  street, 
will  erect  a new  two-story  building. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — The  Pianey  & 
Maynard  Paint  Shop,  at  124  South 
Eleventh  street,  suffered  a $5,000  loss 
by  fire  at  the  end  of  June,  covered  by 
insurance. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — Robert  Morris, 
at  158  South  End  road,  will  add  an  auto 
painting  branch  to  his  paint  business. 

New  Orleans,  La. — Gulf  Glass  & 
Paint  Co.,  on  Girard,  between  St. 
Charles  and  Carondelet  streets,  paint- 
ing contractor  and  supplies,,  is  erect- 
ing a new  three-story  building  at  408- 
12  Carondelet  street,  to  be  completed 
in  about  five  months.  George  Stahler, 
president. 

New  York  City — Sam  Bleyer  & Co. 
has  been  incorporated  with  $io,000  cap- 
ital to  do  a hardware  and  wallpaper 
business.  Incorporators,  A.  B.  Albert, 
305  Broadway,  and  others. 

Norton,  Kan — Corder  & Brake  are 
starting  an  auto  paint  shop  on  West 
Lincoln  street. 

Oregon  City,  Ore. — Hogg  Brothers, 
802-4  Main  street,  hardware  and  paint 
dealers,  will  erect  a one-story  addition 
on  the  lot  at  806  Main  street. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. — A new  hardware 
store,  with  paints,  has  been  opened  up 
by  J.  Karch  at  49  West  Bridge  street. 

Pine  Bluff.  Ark — Thompson  & Buck- 
ett  is  the  title  of  a new  auto  painting 
partnership  at  1113  State  street. 

Portsmouth,  Va. — The  hardware  and 
paint  store  of  the  Robertson  Hardware 
Co.,  Inc.,  is  reopened,  after  being  closed 
on  account  of  fire. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Empire  Wallpaper 
& Supply  Co.  is  about  to  open  at  84 
Empire  street,  with  a line  of  wallpaper 
and  paints. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Samuel  Wexler  is 
launching  an  auto  painting  business  in 
connection  with  his  garage  at  453 
Huntington  avenue. 

Richmond,  Cal. — F.  A.  Mayfield,  in 
the  hardware  and  paint  supply  busi- 
ness, will  erect  a business  block  at 
Eleventh  and  Nevin  streets. 

St.  Peter,  Minn. — A new  auto  paint 
shop  has  been  started  by  H.  B.  Per- 
kins. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Manufacturer 


Salina,  Kan. — J.  W.  Shepherd  will 
open  a wallpaper  and  paint  store  at 
134  North  Seventh  street,  under  the 
name  of  the  Shepherd  Paint  & Paper 
Company. 

Seaford,  Del. — Warrington  & Good- 
win have  started  a painting,  decorating 
and  auto  shop  on  Fort  Market  street. 

Scottsdale,  Pa. — W.  A.  Gordon  has 
bought  out  the  paint  and  wallpaper 
business  of  Ringler  & Marsh,  and  will 
continue.' 

Tipton,  Ind. — The  Tipton  Art  Store, 
handlers  of  paints,  have  been  conduct- 
ing a closing  out  sale.  Harry  Cooper, 
proprietor. 

Towson,  Md. — A new  house  furnish- 
ing and  paint  store  is  about  to  open 
on  Chesapeake  avenue,  with  B.  J.  Gor- 
gine,  proprietor. 

Wakefield,  Mass. — A new  hardware 
and  paint  store  has  been  established  by 
Edgar  S.  Holland  at  92  Albion  street. 

Watervliet,  N.  Y. — E.  W.  Taylor  & 
Son  is  a new  paint  and  wallpaper  store 
at  1606  Broadway. 

Westbrook,  Me. — The  paint  and  wall- 
paper place  of  Hans  Smith  will  open 
here  as  soon  as  alterations  are  com- 
pleted. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Bert  Clevenger  has 
gone  into  the  wallpaper  supply  game 
at  1106  East  Douglass  street. 

Wilmerding,  Pa. — Wilmerding  Wall- 
paper, Paint  & Hardware  Co.  is  re- 
ported to  have  failed. 

Wilmington,  Del. — Howard  Whitten 
is  moving  his  wallpaper  business  from 
408  West  Sixth  street  to  814  Washing- 
ton street. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. — Benjamin  Wald, 
dealing  in  hardware,  paints,  etc.,  at 
460%  South  Broadway,  is  reported  an 
involuntary  bankrupt.  Liabilities  about 
$6,000;  assets  $3,000. 


R.  A.  Hardy  to  Handle  du  Pont 
Sales  Promotion  Work 

Robert  A.  Hardy  has  joined  the 
Paint  and  Varnish  Division  of  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, to  handle  sales  promotion  work. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Hardy  was  with 
the  Sales  Service  Department  of  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  charge  of  retail  adver- 
tising service  to  Winchester  agents, 
and  lias  taken  active  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  retail  merchandising  service 
along  modern  lines.  Mr.  Hardy  has 
also  had  several  years  of  retail  hard- 
ware experience. 


Murphy  Made  Resident  Sales 
Manager 

A.  A.  Murphy  has  been  appointed 
resident  sales  manager  of  the  Indus- 
trial and  Railway  Paint  and  Varnish 
Division  of  the  du  Pont  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City.  He 
will  be  located  at  the  new  office  at 
30  Church  Street,  where  there  are  im- 
proved facilities  for  handling  the  de- 
mands of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  been  with  the 
du  Pont  Company  for  many  years,  and 
is  an  experienced  paint  and  varnish 
man.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  paint  needs  in  the  industrial  and 
railway  field,  and  is  well  known  in  the 
New  York  district  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast  area. 

INFERNO 

“Hell,  yes,”  murmured  the  devil,  pick- 
ing up  the  phone  receiver. 
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Maston  Heads  National 
S.  the  S.  Salesmen 

Toward  the  close  of  June  announce- 
ment was  made  that  Willard  E.  Mas- 
ton,  Philadelphia  manager  for  the 
Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  and  president 
of  the  Save  the  Surface  Salesmen's 
Club  of  Pennsylvania,  had  been  elected 
acting  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Save  the  Surface  Salesmen 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Maston  has  been  employed  con- 
tinuously in  the  paint  and  varnish  in- 


IVillard  E.  Maston 


dustry  for  twenty-six  years,  having 
entered  the  employ  of  John  T.  Lewis  & 
Brother  as  office  boy  in  1896.  He  was 
graduated  from  Drexel  Institute  Even- 
ing School.  In  1913  he  became  dis- 
trict sales  manager  for  the  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  na- 
tional association  is  composed  of  Jo- 
seph L.  White,  president  Connecticut 
Paint  Salesmen’s  Club;  D.  M.  Schind- 
ler, president  East  Bay  Paint  and  Wall 
Paper  Salesmen’s  Club;  Silvanus 
Smith,  president  Paint  Trade  Sales- 
men’s Club  of  New  England;  R.  D. 
Sullivan,  president  Save  the  Surface 
Salesmen’s  Club  of  Illinois;  R.  Hodg- 
son, president  Save  the  Surface  Sales- 
men’s Club  of  Kansas  City;  Frederic 
Andres,  president  Travelers  Associa- 
tion Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New 
Jersey;  Willard  E.  Maston,  president 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s  Club  of 
Pennsylvania;  Frank  B.  McCarthy, 
president  Travelers  Association  Paint 
and  Allied  Trades  of  New  York. 

The  National  Association  of  Save 
the  Surface  Salesmen  was  represented 
at  the  Buffalo  sales  managers’  confer- 
ence in  June  by  Mr.  Maston,  who  gave 
a splendid  talk  on  the  subject  of  “The 
Place  of  the  Salesmen  in  1923.’’ 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
Judge — Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
srxch  a physical  wreck  as  your  husband 
gave  you  that  black  eye? 

Plaintiff — Your  honor,  he  wasn’t  a 
physical  wreck  until  he  gave  me  the 
black  eye. 


Store  Front  of  Westland  Bros.  Is  a Distinctive  One 


'T'HE  STORE  FRONT  of  Westland  Bros.,  painters  and  decorators  of  London, 
Canada,  was  designed  and  executed  by  themselves,  assisted  by  members  of 
their  staff,  who  have  developed  much  skill  in  wood  working.  This  store  front 
is  executed  in  cypress,  stained  brown,  and  filled  in  with  plate  glass.  The  busi- 
ness was  founded  in  1854  by  the  late  William  Westland,  father  of  the  present 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  Ed  M.  Westland,  the  latter’s  son  being  the  junior 
member.  The  founder  of  the  business  retired  in  1900,  leaving  two  sons.  The 
elder,  William,  died  a few  months  later,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  another 
brother,  Leonard  G.  In  1913  the  last  named  withdrew,  and  he  is  now  in  the 
painting  and  decorating  business  at  Windsor,  Ont.  The  present  building  was 
completed  in  1921,  and  has  a floor  space  of  nearly  q,000  square  feet,  devoted  to 
the  workshop  and  the  stocking  of  wallpaper,  painto,  glass,  etc. 


Illinois  Salesmen’s  Club  Has 
Good  Ideas 

Though  but  recently  organized,  the 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s  Club 
of  Illinois  has  already  a progressive 
and  aggressive  organization.  A death 
benefit  clause  has  been  made  part  of 
the  by-laws,  and  a committee  is  in- 
vestigating group  insurance  with  the 
idea  of  insuring  the  life  of  each 
member  without  extra  expense,  pre- 
miums to  be  paid  from  dues.  An  Em- 
ployment Committee  has  also  been 
appointed  by  President  R.  D.  Sullivan. 

Another  feature  of  the  Illinois 
salesmen’s  work  is  the  creation  of  a 
Speakers  Bureau  from  among  the 
members,  to  handle  requests  from 
other  associations  and  clubs  for  talks 
on  the  Save  the  Surface  and  Clean 
Up,  Paint  Up  Campaigns.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  bureau  will  be  changed 
once  or  twice  a year  in  order  to  give 
all  salesmen  with  talent  or  inclina- 
tion along  lines  of  public  speaking 
not  only  the  opportunity  to  further 
the  industry,  but  to  strengthen  their 
own  ability  for  speaking  in  public  as 
an  aid  in  the  art  of  selling. 

Executives  of  sales  as  well  as  field 
men  are  eligible  to  membership,  and 
the  Illinois  Save  the  Surface  Club  has 
already  received  applications  from 
some  of  the  leading  sales  managers 
’U  Chicago. 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Business  Opportunities 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


Acquainted  with  paint,  hardware  and 
Industrials,  to  permanently  represent  a 
nationally  known  manufacturing  com- 
pany in  leading  cities.  Staple  selling 
line,  splendid  opportunity  and  returns, 
commission  basis  to  men  with  strong 
character  and  selling  reference.  Ad- 
dress BOX  115,  care  of  Painters  Maga- 
zine. 


“Salesmen  to  sell  a full  and  complete 
line  of  Paint  brushes  to  retail  Paint 
and  Hardware  stores.  Name  territory 
you  cover.  Address  Box  116,  care  The 
Painters  Magazine. 


FOR  SALE 


Wallpaper,  Paint  and  Decorating 
Business  for  Sale. — A sound,  staple 
Wallpaper,  Paint  and  Decorating  Busi- 
ness, established  38  years,  in  Splendid 
Location,  New  and  Up-to-date  equip- 
ment and  stock.  Inventory  $10,000. 
Will  sell  at  a great  sacrifice  to  desir- 
able purchaser,  as  owner  wishes  to  re- 
tire. 

This  is  a fine  paying  proposition,  as 
territory  for  Contracting  is  large  and 
patronage  the  very  best.  A Fine  Busi- 
ness Opportunity  at  a Bargain. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  F. 
W.  RESCH  PAINTING  COMPANY, 
828  Maine  Street,  Quincy,  Illinois. 
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More  Profit 
for  You 

Spending  less  time  on  each  painting 
job,  enables  you  to  increase  the  number 
of  jobs  you  can  do  in  your  present 
working  time.  Or,  using  fewer  men, 
to  turn  out  each  job  in  the  time  now 
required,  reduces  your  cost  of  produc- 
tion. In  either  case,  there’s  an  in- 
crease of  profit  for  you. 

This  greater-profit  way  of  painting  is 
provided  by  the  well  established 

DeVilbiss 

Sprai/pa/ntiny  System 


Your  best  painting  year  is  ahead  of  you — let  us 
submit  further  interesting  facts  and  figures  on  mak- 
ing your  profit  grow. 


This  system  of  spray-painting  is  4 to  5 times  faster  than 
hand  brushing.  Besides  this,  it  insures  a more  thorough 
and  more  uniform  coating.  Another  feature  is  the  ease 
with  which  any  kind  of  paint  is  applied  with  the  DeVilbiss 
spray  gun  on  outside  or  inside  surfaces,  whether  of 
stucco,  brick,  metal,  wood,  plaster  or  concrete. 


The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co.  3692  Detroit  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Spreads  More  Paint  in  Less  Time 


NELSON’S  EXTENSION 
BRUSH  HOLDER 

is  a Tremendous  Time  Saver  on  all 
HOUSE.  BRIDGE  and  SHIP-PAINT- 
ING. No  place  too  awkward.  Fre- 
quently doubles,  and  even  trebles  the 
paint-spreading  capacity  of  a man. 

USED  BY  U.  S.  NAVY 
Order  Through  Your  Jobber  or  Dealer 
SAMUEL  NELSON,  1748  Grace  St,,  Chicago,  111 


Patented 
Oct.  6th,  1909 

Instantly 
Adjustable 
to  Any 
Desired 
Angle. 

May  be 
Attached 
to  Handle 
of  Any 
Length. 


PROTECTION  AND  PRESERVATION 

Make  your  Cement  Floors  Dust  Free  and  Moisture  Proof 
by  coating  same  with  Macnichols’  Concrete  Paint  and 
Cement  Floor  Surfacer. 

Protect  and  Preserve  your  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Metal 
Surfaces  by  using  Kant  Korod  Rust  Inhiiitive  Paint. 

Use  Pyramid  N on-Poisonous  Paint  on  the  interior  of 
Standpipes  and  Metal  Tanks  containing  Drinking  Water. 
Pyramid  Acid-Resisting  Paint  for  walls,  ceilings  and 
woodwork  in  Electric  Battery  Rooms. 

PYRAMID  PAINT  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 
131  N.  22d  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Write  for  Booklets,  Sample  Cards  and  Quotations 


a bi$' 

nickels 

worth 
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SAVABRUSH 


A New  Brush  for  a Nickel! 

Impossible,  you  say.  Yet  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
when  you  remove  the  hard,  dry  paint  from  a brush  and 
restore  its  usefulness. 

If  the  bristles  are  sound  and  have  wear  left  in  them, 
SAVABRUSH  will  put  new  life  in  any  old  brush — and  a 
60  cent  package  will  clean  a dozen. 

And  that’s  not  all.  Cleans  floors,  woodwork,  varnish, 
glass,  etc.  Send  for  free  booklet  telling  other  uses. 

Get  a package  today  from  your  dealer 

SAVABRUSH  is  distributed  through  the  loholesale 
paint  trade. 

SCHALK  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

Los  Angeles  - U.S.A. 

SIERRA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

3629  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago 

Eastern  Representative 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Comparative  Merits  of  Brushing,  Brush  Flow  and  Flow  Coat  Methods — Taking  the  Trouble 
Out  of  the  Body  Color  Coat — Ornamentation  in  Vogue 


BETWEEN  the  three  methods  of  ap- 
plying the  finishing  coat  of  var- 
nish— namely,  brushing  it  on,  brush- 
flowing,  and  flow  coating  through  a 
flattened  nozzle  attached  to  a hose, 
this  in  turn  coupled  to  a circulating 
pump  and  a small  reservoir  of  var- 
nish—there  is  widespread  difference. 

In  the  flow-coat  method  the  car  body 
is  mounted  over  a table  of  trough-like 
construction,  and  the  varnish,  applied 
in  great  volume,  drips  off  to  the  table, 
and  through  the  troughs  is  led  to  a 
strainer  and  to  the  reservoir.  This 
method  produces  a remarkably  clean 
finish  under  correct  conditions,  and 
for  quantity  production  is  highly  sat- 
isfactory, an  expert  being  able  to  turn 
out  a surprising  number  of  finished 
surfaces  daily.  This  method,  however, 
is  claimed  by  many  inspectors  and 
technical  experts  to  lack  the  uniform 
depth  of  film  and  brilliancy  of  the 
brush-flowed  coat. 

Admittedly,  the  brushed-on  coat  of 
varnish,  as  vehicle  painters  under- 
stand the  term,  is  at  best  a thin,  im- 
poverished and  rather  seedy  looking 
affair;  and  as  it  has  no  place  in  latter 
day  car  finishing  activities,  we  pass 
it  by  as  unavailable. 

By  the  method  of  “brush  flowing” — - 
that  is,  flowing  with  the  brush  the 
utmost  volume  of  varnish  the  surface 
can  be  made  to  carry  without  sags 
and  runs — an  expert  will  develop  a 
body  of  varnish  of  incomparable  qual- 
ity and  uniformity. 

L.  Valentine  Pulsifer,  in  a paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  in  New  York  last  January, 
declared  that  “in  brushing  a large 
panel  a finisher  will  work  over  it  fully 
five  minutes;  and  as  something  like 
half  the  turpentine  content  of  the 
varnish  evaporates  in  the  first  five 
minutes  after  it  is  spread,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  finisher,  on  his  last  time 
over  the  panel,  is  working  and  keep- 
ing in  place  a varnish  of  far  greater 
viscosity  than  he  originally  applied. 
The  average  high-grade  body  varnish 
contains  about  65  per  cent  by  weight 
of  non-volatile  material,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that,  when  the  finisher  is  through 
brushing  it,  the  non-volatile  content 
has  run  up  to  over  80  per  cent. 

“On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
the  nozzle  flow-coat  the  body  is  be- 
ing flushed  with  a great  excess  of  var- 
nish of  the  original  viscosity  until  it 
leaves  the  hands  of  the  operator,  and 
the  resulting  film  is  consequently  con- 
siderably thinner.  On  samples  of  var- 
nish examined  after  a day’s  run  in  a 
flow-coat  machine  the  increase  in  non- 
volatile content  was  only  two  or  three 
per  cent.” 

Referring  to  rubbing  and  finishing 
varnish,  Mr.  Pulsifer  further  re- 
marked: “For  these  two  materials, 

application  by  a skilful  brush  hand 
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still  represents  the  best  practice,  and 
is  in  almost  universal  use  where  fine 
finishing  is  done.” 

This  estimate  by  a foremost  chemist 
and  diligent  observer  of  automobile 
painting  and  finishing  practice  coin- 
cides with  study  and  observation  by 
the  writer.  In  the  great  quantity  pro- 
duction factories,  where  several  hun- 
dred jobs  are  finished  daily,  the 
nozzle-flow  coating  method  is  perhaps 
indispensable;  but  in  the  highest 
grade  shops,  where  exclusively  fine 
work  is  being  performed,  the  outlook 
for  a long  reign  of  brush-flow  practice 
is  most  favorable. 

Avoiding  the  “ Trouble  Coat" 

In  automotive  engineering  circles 
the  body  color  employed  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  “a  trouble  coat,”  whereas 
it  should  be  nothing  of  the  kind  if  cor- 
rectly used  and  prepared  for  use.  The 
color  coat,  following  directly  over  the 
filling  and  bodying  up  coats,  should 
be  applied  thin  enough  to  flat  imme- 
diately, and  flow  in  a tissue-paper 
equivalent  to  a rather  dead,  amply 
porous  condition,  without  traces  of 
brush  marks,  if  applied  with  a brush. 
If  applied  with  a spray  machine,  the 
coat  should  be  of  corresponding  tex- 
ture. 

Such  a coat,  when  varnished  over, 
should  permit  the  varnish  to  strike 
directly  into  its  fabric,  thereby  bind- 
ing and  sealing  it  in  a manner  to 
make  it  an  indivisible  part  of  the 
varnish.  This  will  promote  elasticity 
and  prevent  brittleness. 

The  color  coat  has  been  made 
troublesome  not  because  of  any  in- 
herent property,  but  through  a wrong 
employment  of  the  pigment.  The  color 
should  have  a certain  established 
measure  of  raw  linseed  oil  included. 
For  new  work,  with  the  color  to  be 
used  immediately  over  the  filler  foun- 
dation, one  part  of  raw  linseed  oil  to 
every  four  parts  of  turpentine  will  es- 
tablish dependable  elasticity  without 
destroying  the  natural  porosity  of  the 
color.  Then  when  the  rubbing  var- 
nish is  applied,  this  reinforced  elastic- 
ity becomes  fixed. 

The  thinnest  film  of  color  compatible 
with  adequate  opacity  of  the  pigment 
body  is  most  to  the  advantage  of  the 
finish.  Also  the  fewest  possible  coats 
consistent  with  uniform  purity,  tone 
and  density  of  color,  is  the  practice 
to  be  adhered  to. 

Usually  one  coat  of  color  will  suffice 
to  establish  enough  opaqueness  in  the 
field  pigment.  Over  this  can  then  be 
used  varnish  color  in  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  coats  to  fortify  the  field  color 
and  provide  a foundation  upon  which 
to  finish. 

The  first  coat  of  varnish  color 
should  carry  the  greatest  percentage 
of  pigment,  with  a gradual  diminution 
until  no  more  than  enough  is  used 
to  stain  the  varnish  and  counteract 
its  discoloring  tendency. 

With  the  ordinarily  opaque  colors — - 
such  as  black,  green,  brown  and  gray 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


• — one  coat  of  color  will  supply  the 
ground  for  the  varnish  color.  The  lat- 
ter may  carry,  for  the  first  coat,  one- 
quarter  pound  pigment  to  one  pound 
of  varnish,  with  lesser  amounts  with 
each  succeeding  coat. 

With  the  more  transparent  colors, 
like  ultramarine  blue  or  the  lakes,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  prepare  a ground 
color  for  the  reception  of  the  field 
color,  after  which  the  varnish  color 
will  be  in  order — although  with  a lake 
treatment  a glaze  pigment  is  used  in 
place  of  varnish  color. 

The  glaze  pigment,  through  the 
proper  ground  and  the  superior  bril- 
liancy of  the  pigment,  furnishes  a lus- 
trous effect  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
varnish  color.  In  glazing  coats  it  is 
also  necessary  to  use  a minimum 
quantity  of  color.  Both  varnish  color 
and  glazing  color  are  indispensable  in 
their  respective  roles. 

P opularity  of  Decorative  Effects 

The  constant  demand  for  decorative 
effects,  such  as  monograms,  striping 
and  picked  out  lines,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  increasing  number  of 
cars  painted  in  lighter  and  gayer  col- 
ors, means  that  increased  business  is 
in  store  for  the  paint  shop  owner.  It 
is  only  a matter  of  being  ready  to 
take  care  of  the  work,  and  do  this  or- 
namental line  in  a way  to  satisfy  the 
trade. 

While  monograms  are  used  partic- 
ularly on  the  best  type  of  cars,  there 
is  enough  of  this  work  to  furnish  con- 
siderable business  even  to  the  small 
town  painter.  The  demand  for  strip- 
ing extends  even  to  the  country,  for 
the  country  car  owners  desire  as  much 
of  the  ornamental  and  fine  finishing 
features  as  do  those  of  the  city.  This 
brighter  color  treatment,  as1  noted  last 
month,  is  sure  to  bring  out  a more  ex- 
haustive and  elaborate  color  practice, 
and  all  these  fancier  pigments  profit 
by  ornamental  lines.  No  ornate  de- 
signs, as  were  in  evidence  in  the  old 
carriage  painting  days,  are  desirable. 
Such  cut-up  work  will  only  serve  to 
cheapen  the  appearance  of  the  finish. 

The  brighter  pigments  profit  most 
when  simplicity  of  design  is  employed, 
with  accuracy  of  presentation,  and  a 
fine  regard  for  artistic  color  effects, 
noting  both  harmony  and  contrast  as 
indispensable  factors  in  working  out 
the  detail.  Plain  and  rather  wide 
stripes  appear  more  correctly  in  pro- 
portion upon  the  bigger  fields  of  color. 
Heavy  lines  with  distance  fine  lines 
have  a popularity  that  seems  to  abide. 
Dark  lines  may  to  advantage  be  split 
with  fine  lines  of  white  or  gold  or 
some  other  distinctive  color,  or  they 
may  be  edged  with  these  colors. 


ASK  DAD— HE  KNOWS 
“Clara,  do  you  know  anything  about 
this  book,  ‘Thirty  Ways  to  Hold  a Hus- 
band’?” 

“No,  but  I think  the  stranglehold  is 
best.” 
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Railway  Paint  Department 

Dispensing  with  the  Roughstuff — Advantages  of  the  Car  of  One  Color — A Place  for  Rein- 
forced Oils — The  Handy  Man 


A NUMBER  of  the  Middle  West  and 
Northwest  railroads  are  dispen- 
sing with  roughstuff  in  the  surfacing 
of  passenger  equipment  cars,  probably 
moved  to  the  adoption  of  this  practice 
through  an  effort  to  economize,  as  a 
first  principle,  and  to  get  the  equip- 
ment out  of  the  shop  and  into  service 
in  a briefer  period  of  time,  as  a sec- 
ond one. 

Some  of  these  roads  are  using  a 
coat  of  primer  for  the  sand-blasted 
car,  and  directly  over  this  one  rather 
light  eoat  of  filler,  facing  up  by  the 
use  of  putty  let  down  with  turpen- 
tine, or  of  regular  glaze  material  pur- 
chased ready  for  use — this  latter  ma- 
terial being  applied  with  a brush  and 
then  faced  down  with  a broad  blade 
knife. 

Over  this  foundation,  when  worked 
down  as  smooth  as  possible  with  sand- 
paper, a flat  coat  of  color  is  applied, 
then  one  coat  of  enamel  (or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  material,  one  coat  of 
varnish  color),  with  a couple  of  coats 
of  wearing  body  varnish  applied  after 
the  lettering. 

Manifestly,  this  is  far  removed  from 
the  piano  finish  one  used  to  hear 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  endearment  by 
the  management,  but  it  passes  mus- 
ter and  creates  no  revolt  anywhere. 
Yet  it  is  not  precisely  what  many 
railway  managers  are  looking  for. 
They  complain  of  the  surface  angular- 
ities and  the  raw  look  of  the  steel 
fabric  shining  through  the  finish. 

One  partial  escape  from  this  objec- 
tionable condition  is  in  the  use  of 
more  imitation  gold  lining  work, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  letter- 
ing, will  serve  to  attract  attention 
from  any  defects  of  surfacing.  This 
striping  and  ornamental  work,  applied 
with  imitation  gold  paint,  is  about 
one-quarter  the  cost  of  laying  on  from 
three  to  four  coats  of  roughstuff  and 
then  exhaustively  rubbing  down.  And 
the  striping  will  more  than  half  re- 
place what  the  absence  of  the  rough- 
stuff  has  created  in  the  looks  of  the 
finish. 

The  One-Color  Car 
The  one-color  car  exterior  has  with 
many  roads  come  to  be  a reality.  The 
practice  of  having  the  clear-story  in 
one  color,  the  body  in  another,  and  the 
trucks  and  platforms  in  still  another 
is  losing  caste — particularly  in  re- 
spect to  the  Pullman  car  body  color. 
This  color,  used  from  clear-story  to 
truck,  has  a gentility,  combined  with 
neatness  of  effect,  that  cannot  be  ap- 
proached by  the  three-shade  treat- 
ment. The  mahogany  sash,  so  long 
in  evidence  a3  a “lighting  up”  color 
for  the  Pullman  body  treatment,  is 
also  going  out  of  style,  and  is  now 
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preferably  painted  the  same  color  as 
the  body. 

While  the  shadow  cast  by  the  body 
imparts  to  the  trucks  a shade  ap- 
parently several  degrees  deeper,  never- 
theless the  one-color  effect,  in  spite 
of  this  and  other  minor  variations  of 
shade  and  tone,  is  most  satisfactory. 
Trick  this  one-color  field  out  with 
gold  lettering  and  some  near  orna- 
mental effects  of  the  same  material, 
or  in  imitation  gold,  and  the  accusation 
of  monotony  is  avoided. 

A standing  admonition  among  rail- 
way people  is  that  unless  the  trucks 
and  platforms  are  painted  a lighter 
color  than  the  body,  the  vehicle  ap- 
pears top-heavy;  but  with  the  one- 
color  job  we  have  a sturdy  appearance 
of  the  car  that  justifies  the  treatment. 

The  Tuscan  red  that  for  a gener- 
ation has  made  the  Pennsylvania  fa- 
mous can  he  given  a much  lighter  red 
for  the  trucks,  with  certain  parts  of 
the  car  body  supplied  with  contrast- 
ing colors,  without  crippling  the 
practice  of  efficient  color  treatment. 
The  vivid  lake  pigments  that  some 
Middle  Western  roads  affect  likewise 
afford  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
contrasting  and  harmonizing  colors. 
These  colors  radiate  a picture-show 
flavor,  but  they  “get  by,”  and  serve 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  traveler’s 
journey. 

However,  the  one-color  treatment 
is  today  the  predominating  and  wide- 
ly accepted  fashion.  And  its  advan- 
tages are  many  and  sound. 

Reinforced  Oils 

There  was  a day  when  a freight  car 
paint  not  made  up  of  pure  raw  linseed 
oil  and  a good  iron  oxide  paint  was 
deemed  an  irresponsible  mixture.  That 
day  has  vanished,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  a painter  who  would  now 
attempt  to  urge  such  a mixture  upon 
the  trade  for  freight  car  work  might 
subject  himself  to  suspicion  by  a 
lunacy  board. 

Eminent  chemists  have  contended 
that  pure  raw  linseed  oil  is  the  life 
of  the  paint,  but  some  smart  practical 
painters  have  gravely  doubted  such 
conclusions.  And  in  the  freight  car 
painting  field  it  has  been  determined, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a large  number 
of  railway  people  at  least,  that  a re- 
inforced linseed  oil,  in  conjunction 
with  a pigment  stout  of  heart  and 
sound  of  substance,  will  develop  a 
paint  for  this  class  of  work  that  will 
surpass  the  raw  linseed  oil  mixture  in 
wear  and  appearance. 

This  reinforced  linseed  oil  paint 
of  correct  balance  and  proper  quality 
has  a fiber  toughness  and  a tenacity 
unsurpassed  for  wear.  Give  it  a good 
setting,  either  by  brush  or  spray  ma- 
chine, free  from  runs  and  festering 
sags,  and  it  has  manifold  virtues  as 
an  economical  freight  ■ equipment 
paint. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  air-^y^./ 


In  such  a paint,  raw  linseed  oil  is 
not  wanting;  it  is  simply  present  in 
a form  and  volume  to  afford  a mate- 
rial adjusted  to  the  needs  of  an  age 
of  swift  painting  results.  It  is  subject 
to  certain  methods  of  manufacturing 
science  which  reduce  it  in  a volume 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  other 
oils,  and  the  completed  article  comes 
justly  under  the  title  of  reinforced  lin- 
seed oil. 

It  supplies  a paint  of  heavier  body 
than  pure  raw  linseed  oil,  of  equal 
working  properties,  and,  if  anything, 
of  brighter  gloss.  It  also  enables  the 
painting  force  to  get  the  cars  to  the 
release  track  in  a minimum  time. 

However,  these  oils  come  into  the 
market  in  wide  diversity  of  merit.  It 
is  the  wise  buyer  who  chooses  to  pay 
for  the  best  quality;  the  other  kinds 
are  costly  at  any  price.  Efficient  loco- 
motive paints  are  to  be  judged  by  the 
same  standards.  That  they  are  not, 
supplies  the  answer  to  the  present  day 
question:  “Why  are  we  not  produc- 

ing more  efficient  and  economical  lo- 
comotive painting?” 

The  Handy  Man  in  the  Shop 

The  shop  handy  man— the  all-round 
workman — is  indispensable.  He  is  so 
capable  in  doing  a hundred  and  one 
things  about  the  place  that  his  serv- 
ices are  in  demand  at  all  points  of  the 
game.  As  a consequence,  he  is  rarely 
out  of  a job.  It  does  not  always  hap- 
pen that  he  can  letter  and  stripe  or 
perform  pencil  craftsmanship  of  a 
high  order,  but  with  the  accomplish- 
ments credited  to  him  he  passes  in  the 
ratio  of  shop  efficiency  at  a high  av- 
erage. 

The  all-round  workman  is  usually 
an  expert  varnisher  even  in  these 
days  of  spray  machines,  and  it  is  sel- 
dom that  he  is  surpassed  in  the  ability 
to  “pile  on  all  the  surface  will  bear.” 
In  the  laying  of  the  color  coats  with 
a brush,  he  displays  fine  efficiency.  The 
under  surface  coats  are  easy  for  him 
to  control. 

In  facing  up  work  he  is  able  to 
measure  ability  with  the  best.  And 
here  is  where  the  best  value  of  the 
handy  man  comes  in.  With  a good 
primer  in  place,  reinforced  by  a filling- 
up  coat,  we  have  the  base  from  which 
the  active  creation  of  the  finish  be- 
gins. With  the  knife  correctly  used 
in  placing  a fine  bodying-up  material 
we  are  able,  as  a rule,  to  save  not 
less  than  two  coats  of  roughstuff. 
Thus  the  handy  man  relieves  a tense 
situation,  and  all  along  the  way  he  is 
found  doing  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
work  in  developing  the  finish  of  least 
expense  and  maximum  merit. 


As  the  old  darky  said,  “A  chicken 
am  de  most  usefullest  animule  dere  be. 
Yo’  can  eat  him  befoah  he  am  bohn 
an’  aftah  he  am  dead.” 
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Program  of  Railway  Equipment  Painters 
Convention  at  Cleveland,  Sept.  5 to  7 


CHAIRMAN  Younger  and  Secretary 
Hawthorne,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Direction,  have  issued  the  call 
for  the  Second  Annual  Session  of  the 
Equipment  Painting  Section,  Division 
5,  Mechanical,  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association — the  present  title  of 
the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Paint- 
ers organization — to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Hollenden,  in  Cleveland,  0., 
Sept.  5,  6 and  7.  The  program  reads 
as  follows: 

First  Day 

Tuesday),  Sept.  5,  9:30  A.  M. 

Prayer — C.  A.  Cook. 

Address  of  Welcome — Mayor  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Reply  to  the  Mayor’s  Address — Charles 
E.  Copp. 

Address  of  Chairman — E.  L.  Younger. 
Address — F.  W.  Brazier. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Direction — E. 

L.  Younger,  Chairman. 

Appointment  of  Miscellaneous  Commit- 
tees. 

Unfinished  Business. 

New  Business. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations 
— C.  E.  Copp,  Chairman. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  V — Shop 
Construction  and  Equipment — J.  R. 
Ayers,  Chairman. 

Report  of  Conference  Committee  on 
Car  Construction  — H.  M.  Bui'„&, 
Chairman. 

Second  Day 

Wednesday,  Sept.  6,  9:30 

A.  M. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  Ill — Test. 

Theo.  Himburg,  chairman. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  IV — Stand- 
ards. Ben  Miller,  chairman. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  VII — Mainte- 
nance and  Care  of  Paint  and  Var- 
nish at  Terminals.  A.  H.  Phillips, 
chairman. 

Third  Day 

Thursday,  Sept.  7,  9:30  A.  M. 

Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Pro- 
tection of  Steel  Equipment — J.  W. 
Gibbons,  chairman. 

Report  of  Conference/  Committee  on 
Specifications — J.  W.  Gibbons,  chair- 
man. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  VI — Safety 
and  Sanitation — W.  A.  Buchanan, 
chairman. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  VIII — Classi- 
fication of  Painting,  Repairs  and 
Shopping  of  Equipment — D.  C.  Sher- 
wood, chairman. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Closing  Exercises. 

Rates  and  Transportation 

The  following  rates  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Hotel  Hollenden  for  a 
limited  number  of  rooms,  totaling  340 
in  all:  Single  rooms  with  bath,  $3, 
$3.50,  $4.50  and  $5;  double  rooms  with 
bath,  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50  and  $6.50;  twin 
beds  with  bath,  $6,  $7  and  $8  per  day. 
The  Pullman  Company  has  extended 


to  members  and  their  families  the 
usual  courtesy  of  half  rates  to  and 
from  Cleveland  under  the  same  ar- 
rangement as  in  effect  previously — i.  e., 
full  fares  to  be  paid  both  going  and  re- 
turning, and  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  paid  for  Pullman  accommoda- 
tions to  be  refunded  after  the  service 
has  been  performed. 

Application  for  refund  should  be 
made  on  prescribed  form  to  H.  P.  Clem- 
ents, General  Passenger  Agent,  the 
Pullman  Company,  Chicago,  111.  This 
form  must  show  the  names  of  the  mem- 
ber and  accompanying  members  of  his 
family  and  the  Pullman  accommoda- 
tions used.  After  being  completely 
filled  out,  the  form  should  be  forward- 
ed to  the  secretary  at  Chicago  prompt- 
ly upon  the  member’s  return  home. 
The  secretary  will  then  attest  and  for- 
ward directly  to  Mr.  Clements. 

Managing  Men 

Some  employers  are  always  in  hot 
water  with  their  men;  always  driving 
and  never  getting  any  more  work  done 
than  others  who  get  along  more 
smoothly  by  leading  instead  of  driving. 
Tact  goes  a long  way  toward  control- 
ling a lot  of  men  and  getting  a good 
amount  of  work  from  them. 

As  no  man  works  well  when  he  has 
a grievance,  the  foreman  who  keeps 
his  men  dissatisfied  most  of  the  time 
will  be  apt  to  get  no  more  work  from 
them  than  they  can  help,  while  he 
whose  tact  keeps  them  in  good  humor 
will  be  likely  to  get  as  much  work 
from  them  as  any  one  can.  One  should 
aim  to  gain  and  keep  the  confidence 


and  esteem  of  his  men,  and  to  do  this 
he  should  deport  himself  accordingly. 
Avoid  raising  opposition  by  bad  blood. 

Of  course,  some  refractory  one  now 
and  then  may  need  treating  to  a polite 
dismissal;  but,  as  a rule,  if  men  are 
tr  ated  as  men,  by  the  Golden  Rule 
and  in  a courteous  manner,  a good 
feeling  will  pervade  the  shop,  and 
everything  will  run  harmoniously.  It 
is  easier  to  preach  these  truths  than 
to  practise  them,  we  admit,  and  may 
as  well  confess  that  we  have  not  al- 
ways lived  up  to  them  under  strong 
provocation,  but  we  submit  that  it  is 
the  better  way,  and  well  worthy  of  our 
highest  aims  and  most  earnest  efforts. 

Show  no  partiality.  Have  no  "pets.” 
Reward  no  friends  and  fear  no  foes. 
Put  every  man,  as  well  as  all  mate- 
rials, on  their  own  merits,  if  you 
would  raise  the  standard  of  service 
and  establish  the  quality  of  work  per- 
formed. Then,  if  you  have  a chronic 
growler,  dismiss  him  and  get  another 
whose  “fur”  grows  the  other  way. 
Never  act  as  a spy  to  watch  men;  it 
is  a contemptible  business  that  brings 
little  except  contempt  in  return. 

Watch  the  work,  which  will  show  for 
itself  whether  it  is  performed  and 
properly  done  or  not.  Know  what  a 
decent  day’s  work  is,  and  expect  it  to 
be  done  or  an  explanation  made  if 
not.  The  man  who  makes  a business 
of  watching  men  around  corners  and 
through  windows  to  see  whether  they 
are  at  work  or  not  will  soon  have  an 
organized  gang  of  men  watching  him 
with  a code  of  signals,  and  making  a 
greater  success  of  it  than  his  most 
sanguine  hopes,  and  will  always  be  at 
work  when  he  looms  in  sight  and  idle 
in  his  absence. 

There  is  a more  excellent  way  which 
we  will  do  well  to  investigate  and 
practise;  and  yet  jealousy  is  a hard 
plant  to  keep  down. — London  Decora, 
tors  and  Painters  Magazine. 


Specimen  of  Warner  Bailey's  Decorative  W ork 
This  is  a photograph  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  decorative  scroll  work,  done  by 
the  hands  of  Warner  Dailey,  widely  known  railway  foreman  painter,  now  re- 
tired, and  the  dean  of  the  Equipment  Panlers  Association. 
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Railway  Paint  Shop 

Conducted  by  M.  C.  HILLICK 


T'HE  NATION-WIDE  strike  of  rail- 
road  shopmen,  effective  July  1, 
in  which  car  and  locomotive  painters 
are  heavily  involved,  has  resulted  in 
a staggering  blow  to  the  railway  paint- 
ing industry.  Master  car  and  locomo- 
tive painters  throughout  the  country 
have  for  the  past  month  been  bur- 
dened with  grave  responsibilities  and 
laborious  effort.  The  situation  is  too 
big  to  admit  of  individual  mention. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  many  old  friends 
and  readers  of  this  department  are  to- 
day toiling  like  sailors  before  the  mast 
to  maintain  a certain  percentage  of 
efficiency  for  their  shops;  and  despite 
the  odds  against  them  are  making  a 
brave  showing. 

At  Dennison,  Tex.,  during  the  early 
days  of  the  strike,  the  attention  of  the 
nation  was  directed  to  the  riotous 
conditions  prevaiPng  in  and  about 
the  shops  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas,  where  C.  B.  Banks  officiates  as 
paint  shop  manager.  This  condition, 
however,  has  been  controlled,  and  Den- 
nison has  dropped  from  the  headlines 
of  the  front  page. 

During  the  third  week  in  July,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  was  reported-  to  have 
staged  a drama  of  intimidation  and 
violence,  but  at  last  accounts  Master 
Painter  H.  T.  Dickerman,  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  shops,  where  the  shame- 
ful affair  was  staged,  was  on  the  job 
doing  valiant  service  for  his  com- 
pany. 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  condi- 
tions are  reported  as  improving  stead- 
ily, and  Master  Painter  John  D. 
Wright  is  making  his  department  look 
businesslike.  A letter  to  this  depart- 
ment from  Altoona,  Pa.,  where  the 
Pennsylvania’s  great  shops  are  located, 
states  that  500  shopmen  are  out, 
against  a total  of  12,000  working. 
Messrs.  Gearhart  and  Little  are  re- 
ported as  having  their  respective 
painting  departments  well  in  hand. 

B.  E.  Miller  of  the  Lackawanna,  D. 

C.  Sherwood  of  the  New  York  Central, 
George  Warlick  of  the  Rock  Island, 
together  with  many  other  master 
painters,  are  marking  time  and  look- 
ing forward  hopefully  to  a better  day. 

Meanwhile,  conferences  and  discus- 
sions are  occurring  intermittently 
which  is  at  least  a faint  promise  of  a 
settlement  in  the  near  future.  Beyond 
this  horizon  of  chaos  looms  the  Cleve- 
land convention.  Sept.  5-7,  the  fate  of 
which  may  be  involved  in  the  nation- 
wide disturbances. 

Twenty  dining  cars  now  under  con- 
struction at  the  Pennsylvania’s  Altoona 
car  shops  are  giving  Master  Painter 
John  F.  Gearhart  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  latest  car  paint  en- 
gineering practice.  The  constructive 
and  painting  work  proceeds  actively, 
and  some  of  the  decorative  features 
are  of  an  original  character. 

Master  Painter  H.  H.  Morgan,  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  has  just  finished 
his  new  house,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan are  ready  to  entertain  any  of 


tneir  friends  from  out  of  town  in 
their  best  manner. 

Master  Painter  George  M.  Oates,  of 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Works  of  Pitts- 
burgh, is  working  fast  just  now  in  an 
effort  to  clean  up  the  painting  of  sev- 
eral thousand  cars  which  his  company 
is  building  for  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  Norfolk  and  Western,  and 
other  roads.  Master  Painter  Peter 
Burkle,  his  associate  in  charge  of 
passenger  car  painting,  is  also  work- 
ing like  a jail  breaker  supervising  the 
painting  and  finishing  of  63  passenger 
cars  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  75 
for  the  Pennsylvania,  and  40  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Railways  Company. 

At  the  Montreal,  Canada,  shops  of 
the  Grand  Trunk,  Master  Painter  J. 
McCarthy,  among  other  matters,  has 
a glass  department  where  mirrors  are 
resilvered  and  glass  etched,  chipped, 
etc.,  in  fancy  patterns  for  car  work 
all  over  the  line.  In  the  brass  finish- 
ing room  connected  with  the  paint 
shop,  provision  has  been  made  for 
dipping,  lacquering  and  finishing  brass 
fixtures. 

New  brass  trimmings  are  made  for 
cars,  as  well  as  the  old  refinished. 
Here  the  dining  car  silverware  is  re- 
plated and  buffed.  Headlights  are 
burnished  by  hand  with  a tool  which 
makes  them  more  brilliant  than  the 
huffing  wheel,  and  the  bright  finish 
is  retained  for  a longer  period — for  a 
year,  they  say — than  the  usual  prac- 
tice provides. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties 
as  master  painter  at  the  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  shops  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
J.  L.  Askew  is  more  than  locally  known 
as  the  reputable  manufacturer  of  a 
complete  line  of  house  paints. 

Sent  in:  “If  you  really  want  to  see 

a man  that  knows  car  painting  from 
wheel  crimp  to  top  rafter,  stop  off  at 
Hammond,  Ind.,  and  visit  Jay  B. 
Walker,  master  car  painter  for  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  J.  B.  has  re- 
cently been  supervising  the  painting 
and  finishing  of  15  coaches  for  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading.” 

J.  B.  Pilsbury,  master  painter  of  the 
Gulf  and  Ship  Island,  at  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  an  enthusiastic  convention  man, 
is  gaining  a State-wide  reputation  as  a 
grower  of  gladioli.  His  season’s  pro- 
duction numbers  more  than  5,000  spec- 
imens of  a wide  range  of  shades.  As 
a florist  he  is  becoming  the  Warner 
Bailey  of  Dixie. 

D.  W.  Smith,  master  car  and  loco- 
motive painter  at  the  North  Side, 
Pittsburgh,  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
suffered  a stroke  of  paralysis  on  May 
16.  In  a letter  to  this  department 
under  date  of  July  14,  Mrs.  Smith  ad- 
vises that  no  improvement  in  his  con- 
dition is  noticeable. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Pittsburgh  shops  for  the  last 
eleven  years.  He  has  for  many  years 
been  an  enthusiastic  association  man, 
and  is  widely  known  among  master 
car  and  locomotive  painters  through- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  ' 


Gossip 


out  the  country.  On  May  11 — five  days 
previous  to  his  present  illness — he 
completed  fifty-one  years  of  service 
with  the  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  W.  Webb,  for  forty-one 
years  a painter  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  first  at  the  company’s  for- 
mer Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  shops,  and  for  the 
past  twenty-three  years  at  Sayre,  Pa., 
suffered  a stroke  of  apoplexy  July  12, 
and  died  two  days  later,  at  the  age  of 
68. 

For  about  20  years  Mr.  Webb  had 
served  faithfully  as  stock  keeper  in 
the  department  attached  to  the  pas- 
senger car  paint  shop  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  He  was  born  in  England,  and 
came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age, 
learning  the  trade  of  carriage  paint- 
ing from  his  father.  He  was  widely 
read,  and  a well  informed  citizen  of 
what  he  always  proudly  declared  “the 
world’s  greatest  republic.” 

Master  Painter  Marceau  Thierry,  of 
the  Roanoke,  Va.,  shops  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  shopmen’s  strike,  was  turning  out 
capacity  output.  He  contemplates 
having  inspection  duties  at  the  Pull- 
man car  works  in  connection  with 
seven  dining  cars  being  built  for  the 
Norfolk  and  Western. 

Master  Painter  Fred  Kautter,  of  the 
Covington,  Ky.,  shops  of  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio,  is  due  to  keep  late 
hours  between  Pittsburgh  and  Chi- 
cago. At  the  latter  place  he  will  in- 
spect the  painting  applied  to  five  din- 
ing cars  being  built  for  his  company  at 
the  Pullman  shops,  and  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh plant  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Co.  will  examine  the  work  applied  to 
63  miscellaneous  cars  now  under  con- 
struction. 

Master  car  and  locomotive  painters 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  W.  F. 
Robinson,  formerly  Western  represen- 
tative of  the  J.  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  and  of 
the  Tropical  Paint  Co.,  is  now  man- 
ager of  the  railway  department  of  The 
Arco  Co.  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  always 
been  an  important  point  on  the  Pere 
Marquette.  Painting  interests  are 
an  important  feature  of  shop  activ- 
ities there.  Charles  M.  Chamber,  re- 
cent successor  of  the  late  Gus  Der- 
rick, is  making  a fine  record  and 
proving  himself  to  be  not  only  a skilled 
craftsman,  but  a plant  manager  of 
initiative  and  resource. 

Cyrus  Wertz,  master  painter  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading,  is  wearing 
an  industrious  aspect  since  deliveries 
began  of  35  new  main  line  all-steel 
coaches.  These  are  each  63  feet  long, 
and  seat  78  persons.  The  interior  is 
painted  imitation  mahogany;  ceilings 
are  of  fireproof  agasote  painted  to  har-  - 
monize  with  the  mahogany  finish;  ex- 
teriors are  painted  Pullman  car  body 
color  and  lettered  in  gold.  These  cars 
come  from  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  WATER  PAINT  CO. 
BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 
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FARBO  will 
do  better 
work  with 
Cold  Water 
than  the  best 
Hot  Water 
Kalsomine. 


A high  quality  Wall  Finish,  de- 
signed especially  lor  the 
Master  Painter 

Write  for  a FARBO  MOVING 
PICTURE  — it  tells  why. 

THE  BALTIMORE  WATER  PAINT  CO. 

Madison  Ave.  and  Preston  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


IV alter  Boschen , Architect , St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


A Beautiful  Missouri  Home 

built  on  the  Georgian  Colonial  lines,  for  which 
the  architect  found  that  two  Cabot  products 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 
and  Old  Virginia  White 

were  most  appropriate  and  artistic.  The  roof  shingles 
are  colored  and  preserved  by  a dark  gray  stain  of  vel- 
vety texture,  and  the  walls  have  the  cool,  brilliant 
“whitewash  white’’  effect  that  no  paint  can  give. 
Cabot’s  Stains  have  been  used  all  over  the  world  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  are  standard. 

You  can  get  them  all  over  the  country.  Send  for 
stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  - 24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chica.  o 

Cahot’s  Stucco  and  Brick.  Stains,  Protective  Paint, 
Conservo  Wood  Preservative,  Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

HIGH  GRADE  PAINT  SPECIALTIES 

BALL  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  pioneer  of  all  Neutral  paint  and  varnish 
removers. 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Thoroughly  tried  and  satisfactory  substitute 
for  Pure  Spirits  Turpentine  for  reducing  all 
kinds  of  paint  materials. 

SAMPLES  SUBMITTED  AND  PRICES  QUOTED  ON  REQUEST 

Offices:  PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 


OXOLIN  OILS 

Raw  and  Boiled  Grinding  Oils,  No.  2 Special, 
No.  2 and  A Oil,  adapted  for  the  reducing 
of  all  kinds  of  paints. 

OXOLIN  BLACK 

Specially  adapted  for  locomotive  work. 


12x15  DROP  CLOTHS.  $3.22 

By  buying  large  quantities  of  government  canvas  and  ripping  it  into  six  foot  square 
pieces  and  sewing  up  into  12x15  covers  we  are  able  to  sell  a good  drop  cloth  at  $3.00. 

We  sold  3,000  of  these  drop  cloths  last  spring  and  many  of  the  firms  that  bought  them 
then  have  sent  in  repeat  orders  as  they  found  them  just  as  servicable  as  new  drop  cloths 
at  a saving  of  $30.00  or  more  a dozen.  We  also  have  a few  24x15  cloths  at  $6.00  each. 
These  cloths  will  vary  between  six  and  eight  ounces  in  weight. 

Write  us  for  sample  of  material,  or  better,  order  a sample  drop  cloth. 

12x15 $3.00  24  x 15 $6.00 

THE  BLAKE  COMPANY  - ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
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Let  the  Slogan  Be:  “On  to  Canada  for  1923!” 

'T'ORONTO  extends  to  the  members  of  the  International  Association 
-*•  of  Master  House  Painters  a very  hearty  welcome  to  the  convention 
of  1923.  Much  work  is  being  done  by  the  local  committees  to  make 
your  trip  to  the  Queen  City  one  of  the  greatest  in  benefit  and  pleasure.  We 
ask  your  appreciation  of  this  by  taking  advantage  in  large  numbers  of 
our  hospitality. 

We  deem  it  an  honor  to  have  our  brethren  across  the  line  make 
memorable  this  convention  by  a history  making  record.  A splendid 
program  has  been  prepared  by  your  Executive  Committee,  supplemented 
by  one  of  special  entertainment  features  by  the  Local  Committee,  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  all  to  come. 

It  is  many  years  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  your  presence  in  our 
midst;  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  greatest  convention  in  the  Asso- 
ciation’s history. 

Let  the  slogan  be  “On  to  Canada  for  1923!” 

JAMES  PHINNEMORE,  Past  President, 

Chairman  of  Publicity  Committee. 


Helping  the  Painter 
To  Help  Himself 

AST  MONTH’S  leading  ed- 
itorial in  this  Magazine  en- 
deavored to  bring  forcibly  to  the  at- 
tention of  master  painters  the  wonder- 
ful field  for  the  distribution  of  paints, 
varnishes  and  related  materials  at  re- 
tail that  is  being  created  by  the  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign,  aided  by  the 
Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  Campaign. 
Through  national  publicity  there  is  be- 
ing steadily  developed  a vast  potential 
demand  for  the  products  of  the  indus- 
try that  means  a rapidly  expanding  re- 
tail business  in  every  town  and  city  of 
the  United  States. 

In  order  to  cash  in  on  this  great 
opportunity,  as  well  as  to  forestall 
competition  from  outside  agencies  that 
will  otherwise  be  drawn  into  the  in- 
dustry, we  again  strongly  advise  the 
master  painter  to  take  up  the  retail 
sale  of  the  materials  he  uses  more  ac- 
tively and  more  thoroughly  than  ever 
before.  The  master  painter  is  the  logi- 
cal man  to  fill  this  need,  because  of  his 
practical  knowledge  of  those  materials 
and  their  proper  application,  and  be- 
cause the  best  possibilities  of  the  con- 
tracting business  require  that  he  should 
maintain  an  attractive,  up-to-date  store 
in  which  to  transact  that  business. 

While  a considerable  number  iof 
master  painters  are  sufficiently  pro- 
gressive to  carry  on  the  retail  sale  of 
paint  and  decorative  materials  in  con- 
nection with  their  contracting  business, 
we  believe  that  many  of  these  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  present  opportunities 
for  development  that  changing  condi- 
tions in  the  painting  industry  have  cre- 
ated— in  common  with  revolutionary 
methods  of  business  in  most  of  our 
great  industries. 

These  master  painters,  as  well  as 
the  still  larger  number  who  have  failed 
to  grasp  the  retail  possibilities  of  the 
business,  are  respectfully  urged  to  give 
careful  thought  to  the  words  of  a well 
known  leader  in  the  industry,  who  re- 
cently declared  that  in  order  to  reach 
the  goal  of  “doubling  the  industry  by 
1 926”  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  more 
people  in  the  retail  paint  and  varnish 
business.  He  contended  that  every 
town  should  boast  a straight  paint  and 
varnish  store,  managed  by  a man  who 
has  a practical  knowledge  of  the  mate- 
rials he  sells,  so  as  to  be  of  real  service 
to  the  local  community. 

This  need  of  the  industry  is  the 
master  painters'  big  opportunity.  And 
in  order  to  measure  up  to  their  oppor- 
tunity We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  all  master  painters  should  not  only 
have  an  office  for  their  business  rvhere 
the  public  may  contract  for  their  paint- 
ing services  in  a businesslike  way,  but 


that  that  office  should  ial^e  the  form  of 
a retail  paint  and  wallpaper  store, 
wherever  practicable,  and  should  be 
as  progressive  and  inviting  as  possible, 
both  outside  and  inside. 

In  furtherance  of  this  belief  we  shall 
continue  to  devote  a generous  portion  of 
our  space  to  helpful  and  practical  ar- 
ticles and  timely  illustrations  that  will 
be  of  service  to  the  painter  who  wishes 
to  expand  his  retail  business,  or  to  start 
such  a business  where  none  now  exists. 
Methods  of  getting  more  business,  labor 
saving  plans  and  devices,  attractive 
store  and  window  displays  and  sugges- 
tions, advertising  helps  and  examples — 
these  should  prove  worthy  of  his  careful 
attention  and  consideration. 

The  many  instances  where  master 
painters  have  combined  the  contract- 
ing and  retail  businesses  to  their  marked 
advantage  and  profit,  as  frequently 
featured  and  illustrated  in  these  col- 
umns, furnish  examples  which  other 
master  painters  should  seriously  pon- 
der. Another  typical  instance — the 
prosperous,  up-to-date  store  of  Master 
Painter  Fred  Epple  of  Cleveland — is 
pictured  on  page  1 4. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  August 
editorial  in  advocacy  of  this  idea.  The 
Painters  Magazine  has  been  in  re- 
ceipt of  a number  of  approving  letters 
from  leading  manufacturers.  Two  of 
these  appear  in  the  column,  “ From  Our 
Readers,"  page  49. 

British  White  Lead 
Regulations 

AFTER  closely  conferring  with 
the  British  Joint  Council  of  Em- 
ployers and  Workmen  in  the 
painting  and  decorating  trades,  as  well 
as  consulting  American  manufacturers 
of  white  lead,  the  Home  Office  of 
Great  Britain  has  made  public  a set  of 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


regulations  to  govern  the  use  of  lead 
pigments  in  those  trades,  in  accordance 
with  the  stipulations  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  Geneva  last  Octo- 
ber. The  regulations  are  on  page  22. 

These  regulations  received  the  ear- 
nest consideration  of  the  British  Home 
Office  for  many  months,  we  are  in- 
formed ; yet  they  embody  only  two  re- 
medial measures  which  have  not  already 
been  generally  recognized  and  prac- 
ticed in  the  British  painting  industry. 
These  forbid  the  application  of  lead 
paint  in  the  form  of  a spray  for  the 
interior  of  buildings,  and  the  rubbing 
down  of  old  lead  painted  surfaces  by 
the  dry  process.  Both  new  provisions 
were  recommended  by  American  au- 
thorities. 

These  conclusions  demonstrate  that 
the  mass  of  condemnation  and  abuse 
directed  last  year  against  the  use  of 
lead  in  the  painting  industry  was  un- 
warranted by  the  facts.  We  believe 
that  all  this  ill  advised  agitation  has 
proved  a blessing  in  disguise  for  white 
lead,  because  it  has  helped  to  dissipate 
the  miasma  of  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood  which  for  years  has  sur- 
rounded the  employment  of  this  invalu- 
able pigment. 

Another  pleasant  fact  to  record  is 
that  the  British  authorities,  instead  of 
depending  on  their  own  innate  or  hastily 
acquired  knowledge  of  such  a complex 
industry  as  that  of  painting  to  form  the 
basis  of  their  conclusions,  sought  the 
expert  advice  of  those  best  qualified  to 
solve  their  problems — the  m’aster  paint- 
ers, manufacturers  and  workmen  of  the 
industry.  We  commend  this  most  sensi- 
ble method  to  our  American  bureaus 
and  legislative  bodies  when  they  feel 
called  upon  to  draft  building  codes  and 
license  regulations  for  the  highly  or- 
ganized business  of  painting  and  deco- 
rating. 
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Business  Getters  for  the  Painter  and  His  Store 

Labor  Saving  Devices  and  Display  Plans  Which  Save  Time  and  Money  and  Increase  the 

Volume  of  Sales  for  the  Enterprising  Dealer 

C.  A.  GODDARD 


Behind  one  door  are  stocked  the  goods  shoinn  in  front  of  the  other,  so  that 
the  customer’s  interest  is  not  interrupted  when  the  display  door  is  opened  to  reach 
for  stocl(.  Dry  colors  are  in  the  bins  beneath.  In  the  compact  shelf  arrange- 
ment are  centralized  the  most  called-for  colors. 


'-pHE  TWENTY-FIVE  painters  that 
worked  out  of  one  store  and  con- 
tracting establishment  caused  the 
manager  of  the  contracting  depart- 
ment to  become  frantic  at  times.  He 
had  a hard  time  knowing  on  which 
jobs  certain  men  were;  and  there  were 
times  when  several  men  of  an  irre- 
sponsible and  irregular  nature  would 
be  on  the  same  job,  and  consume  more 
time  than  was  necessary,  or  not  work 
to  best  advantage. 

Then  the  manager  installed  a sys- 
tem that  overcame  many  of  his  trou- 
bles. For  each  man  on  his  jobbing 
payroll  he  made  a little  tag,  about  one 
by  three  inches  in  size,  perforated  at 
the  end,  with  the  corners  cut  off,  and 
each  card  bearing  the  name  of  a work- 
man. 

His  next  step  was  to  have  painted 
in  his  office  a chart  with  a number  of 
oblongs  six  by  nine  inches.  This  was 
done  on  composition  board,  and  then 
mounted  cn  the  wall  where  he  could 
see  it  from  his  desk,  above  his  work 
table.  A row  of  small  finishing  nails 
were  driven  into  the  board  about  four 
inches  above  the  row  of  oblongs  and 
about  an  inch  and  a half  apart. 

This  chart  with  the  tags  he  uses  in 
the  following  manner:  Each  oblong 

represents  a job  in  hand.  Pasted  to  the 
board,  inside  the  boundary  01  the  ob- 
long, he  places  a piece  of  paper  listing 
the  name  and  address  with  specifica- 
tions regarding  the  job.  On  the  nails 
above  are  hung  the  tags  bearing  the 
names  of  the  men  on  that  particular 
job. 

Thus  when  a job  has  to  be  rushed, 
the  manager  knows  just  whom  to 
switch.  He  easily  grasps  the  entire 


Tags  Show  on  Which  Job  the  Men 
Are  Wording 


situation.  There  is  no  danger  of  his 
allowing  a poor  combination  of  work- 
ers to  associate.  He  can  make  sure 
that  there  is  one  “steady”  head  for 
each  job,  lo  keep  the  others  in  line.  He 
can  quickly  learn  what  men  can  be 
spared  from  one  job  to  do  another,  and 
keep  his  men  working  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Featuring  the  Popular  Colors 

A way  to  speed  up  sales  was  found 
by  a dealer  who  carries  thirty-two 
colors  in  one  line.  By  observation  he 
learned  that  his  sales  centered  in  ten 
of  these  colors,  while  the  business 
from  the  other  twenty-two  was  small 
and  scattering  in  proportion. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was 
to  centralize  these  ten  popular  colors 
in  his  selling  stock;  so  that,  as  they 
were  the  ones  most  frequently  called 
for,  he  could  save  steps  by  having 
them  handiest.  His  next  step  was  to 
remove  the  odd  twenty-two  colors  irom 
the  large  paint  color  card,  and  from 
them  make  up  a special  card  of  the 
ten  “best  sellers.”  It  meant  so  much 
less  time  in  the  customers’  making 
selection  that  this  was  worth  a great 
deal.  If  a person  did  not  know  just 
what  he  or  she  wanted,  a suggestion 
from  this  concentrated  card  brought 
quick  results. 

Buying  was  also  done  according  to 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


the  information  obtained  regarding  the 
best  selling  shades.  While  they  were 
bought  liberally  and  stocked  compar- 
atively heavy,  the  others  were  bought 
sparingly,  and  no  harm  was  done  by 
keeping  their  stock  down. 

On  top  of  a pretty  piece  of  wallpaper 
another  dealer  laid  a piece  of  plate 
glass  to  cover  his  color  cards,  and  the 
result  was  an  attractive  display  and 
clean  color  cards  always  in  their  place. 
Formerly  the  counter  might  be  robbed 
of  a card  that  would  later  be  needed  to 
help  a customer  select  paint. 

Displaying  the  Small  Cans 

Schlueter’s  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  have  a 
handy  way  of  showing  the  small  cans 
of  enamels  that  are  frequently  sold 
to  housewives.  In  one  part  of  their 
showroom  is  located  a cabinet  with  a 
number  of  trays  of  shallow  depth,  but 
which  measure  about  three  feet  from 
front  to  back  and  about  four  feet  wide. 
Running  back  from  the  front  of  each 
tray,  which  is  easily  rolled  back  or 
pulled  out,  are  narrow  strips  of  wood. 

Each  row  thus  formed  is  to  accom- 
modate some  one  stock.  One  row 
may  be  light  oak  stain,  the  next  dark, 
the  next  mahogany,  and  so  on.  Always 
there  is  a row  of  the  cans  displayed 
at  the  front;  and  to  make  a sale  the 
salesman  simply  pulls  out  the  drawer 
and  picks  out  what  is  wanted.  His 
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stock  is  always  in  good  appearance, 
for  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a show- 
ing is  the  front  can  on  each  row. 

Display  Doors  Helpful 

Paint  stores  have  found  that  dis- 
play doors  in  their  stocks  are  very 
helpful  in  the  selling  of  brushes, 
paperhangers’  tools  and  other  acces- 
sories. A door  well  decorated  with 
such  merchandise  catches  the  eyes  of 
a purchaser  at  the  counter,  and  often 
he  will  lean  over  and  select  some- 
thing. 

In  order  that  he  may  handle  the 
goods  thus  seen  the  salesman  many 
times  opens  the  door  and  pulls  out 
from  stock  a box  of  the  article  and 
hands  it  to  the  prospective  buyer.  That 
means  that  while  the  salesman  is  re- 
ferring to  the  stock  the  display  door 
with  the  goods  on  it  is  turned  away 
from  the  vision  of  the  customer. 

One  store  has  improved  on  this  meth- 
od. Its  display  doors  are  in  pairs. 
What  are  shown  on  the  front  of  the 
door  at  the  left  side  are  stocked  on  the 
shelves  behind  the  door  at  the  right. 
Thus  while  the  salesman  searches  the 
stock  the  customer  keeps  on  looking. 
There  is  no  interruption  of  the  selling. 
A small  thing,  but  this  store  says  that 
it  helps  to  increase  sales. 

Showing  the  Specials 

Because  every  customer  who  comes 
into  the  store  must  go  to  the  cash 
register,  another  dealer  has  there  a 
narrow  table  that  is  on  a level  with 
the  top  of  the  counter.  On  this  are 


Keeps  the  Magazine  as 
a Reference  Library 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: 
Please  find  enclosed  $2  pay- 
ment of  my  subscription  to  The 
Painters  Magazine  for  another 
year.  I am  very  fond  of  the  Mag- 
azine, and  often  read  it  through 
many  times,  marking  on  the 
cover  the  title  and  page  of  the 
articles  of  most  value  to  me,  and 
keep  them  as  a reference  library. 

I appreciate  the  photos  of  ac- 
tual work  being  done  in  the 
April  and  June  numbers.  The 
ads  have  helped  me  to  use  new 
materials,  some  ivith  which  the 
local  stores  have  not  become 
acquainted.  Wishing  the  Mag- 
azine continued  success  I am 
Yours  very  truly, 
WILLIAM  J.  BARBER. 
Scottsburg,  N.  Y. 


shown  every  week  the  goods  that  are 
offered  at  a price.  They  may  be  “close- 
outs,” overstock,  discontinued  lines,  or 
even  specials  bought  to  sell  at  a price. 
It  is  also  a proper  place  to  show  sea- 
sonable goods  and  goods  mentioned  in 
current  advertising.  Every  one  sees 
them,  and  they  almost  sell  themselves. 

Another  store  has  a glass  frame 
hanging  from  the  cash  register.  In 


this  will  be  shown  from  time  to  time 
the  seasonable  literature  that  is  given 
the  store  for  distribution.  As  this  ma- 
terial is  always  attractive  and  usually 
timely,  it  gets  attention  and  drives 
home  some  suggestions. 

Men  buying  paint  brushes  like  to 
handle  them,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
certain  paint  department  has  a slop- 
ing display  board  along  one  of  its 
counters.  Here,  hanging  so  that  they 
can  be  lifted  out,  are  an  assortment 
of  paint  brushes  needed  by  the  av- 
erage householder.  Just  because  they 
can  pick  them  up  many  are  reminded 
of  a need  in  this  line,  and  buy. 

One  of  the  largest  sellers  in  his 
part  of  the  State  of  a certain  national- 
ly known  prepared  paint  is  not  lo- 
cated in  a large  city,  but  in  a nearby- 
suburban  town.  A rule  of  his  that 
would  seem  to  be  a time  consumer,  but 
which  has  increased  business,  is  to 
find  out  what  the  customer  expects 
to  use  the  paint  for.  He  does  this,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  former 
may  have  asked  for  a certain  paint,, 
and  the  sale  could  have  been  made  in 
two  minutes. 

He  finds  that  many  amateurs  think 
they  know  what  the  job  requires,  but 
are  almost  certain  to  get  unsatisfac- 
tory results.  In  that  case  the  painter 
or  the  paint  might  be  blamed  for  the 
trouble.  But  by  being  patient,  and 
taking  up  time  with  pint  purchasers 
as  well  as  with  gallon  customers,  he 
has  increased  the  satisfaction  and  the- 
reputation  of  his  store  as  paint  head- 
quarters. 


Developing  the  Full  Possibilities  of  a 


Painting  and  Decorating  Business 


Recent  photograph  of  the  retail  paint  and  rvallpaper  store  of  Master  Painter  Fred  Epple,  10555 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O.  Mr.  Epple  is  a past  president  of  the  Ohio  State  association,  and 
one  of  the  aggresive  leaders  among  the  master  painters  of  the  State 
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Ways  to  Keep  Paint  Moving 

How  the  Master  Painter  with  a Store  for  Selling  and  a Window  for  Display  Purposes  Can 

Keep  His  Product  in  the  Public  Eye 


TO  SAY  it  quickly,  the  way  to  get 
paint  moving  in  paying  quantities 
is  to  sell  it  not  so  much  for  what  it  is, 
as  for  what  it  does.  The  idea  of 
painting  should  be  pushed  in  season 
and  out.  The  man  who  has  paint  in 
cans  waiting  to  be  sold  should  think 
of  it  as  Farmer  Green  does,  Citizen 
Smith,  and  Tom  and  Minnie,  the  New- 
ly Weds. 

Farmer  Green  sees  it  spread  over 
the  surface  of  his  farm  house  or  barn. 
He  is  thinking  of  exposed  surfaces 
that  rapidly  run  to  decay,  and  is  won- 
dering how  many  gallons  of  paint  will 
set  the  matter  right,  and  what  it  will 
cost. 

Citizen  Smith  finds  that  his  house 
has  become  the  most  shabby  on  his 
street  for  lack  of  paint,  and  he 
imagines  he  hears  his  neighbors  re- 
marking about  it.  Looks  are  as  im- 
portant as  protection  with  him. 

Tom  and  Minnie  want  to  repaint  the 
entire  interior  of  their  love  nest.  What 
shade  of  paint  should  go  on  the  liv- 
ing room?  What  is  right  for  the 
kitchen?  How  should  the  front  banis- 
ters be  treated?  Should  the  same  paint 
be  used  for  the  floor  that  is  put  on 
the  walls? 

By  being  headquarters  for  paint  in- 
formation, the  master  painter  not  only 
becomes  an  authority  on  the  subject 
of  painting,  and  adds  to  his  revenue, 
hut  he  is  in  a fine  strategic  position 
to  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  have 
skilled  men  do  the  large  jobs. 

Public  Know  Little  About  Paint 

Most  people  know  little  about  paint. 
It’s  a good  plan  to  tell  them,  even  be- 
fore they  ask.  It  can  be  done  in  many 
ways  besides  with  the  tongue,  though 
a ready  tongue  is  needed,  too.  There 
are  the  newspapers,  there  are  weekly 
painted  bulletins  and  form  letters,  and 
there’s  one  mighty  fine  salesman  when 
given  half  a chance — an  attractive,  up- 
to-date  show  window. 

Through  these  able  mediums  the 
master  painter  can  spread  the  gospel 
of  paint  in  such  a way  as  to  react  di- 
rectly on  the  welfare  of  his  entire 
business.  It  takes  a little  salesman- 
ship, but  more  than  that  it  takes 
ideas — schemes  for  telling  people 
what  paint  does.  To  the  practical  man 
the  idea  of  building  preservation  will 
appeal  the  strongest;  to  others  ap- 
pearance will  he  a strong  motive.  To 
all,  information  as  to  what  paint  does 
will  he  welcome. 

Use  newspaper  advertising  as  your 
main  reliance.  In  it  you  can  show 
the  uses  for  paint,  both  inside  and 
outside.  You  can  suggest  the  right 
color  scheme  for  dining  room,  living 
room,  bedroom.  You  can  talk  chattily 
about  the  right  paint  for  exteriors, 
harmonious  color  combinations,  the 
advantages  of  painting  in  time.  De- 


R.  GILBERT  GARDNER 

vote  other  ads  to  explaining  how  nec- 
essary is  the  skilful  application  of 
paint. 

This  is  good  advertising,  and  will 
establish  you  as  a man  who  knows 
all  about  paints  and  painting.  Every- 
body likes  to  deal  with  the  man  who 
knows.  Make  your  ads  newsy,  and 
talk  easily  and  naturally,  as  though 
your  customer  were  facing  you  across 
the  counter.  Adopt  a style  similar  to 
this: 

Thompson  The  Paint 
Man  Saps: 

It's  really  astonishing  hoio  you  can 
make  the  inside  of  your  house  bloom 
by  applying  paint  of  the  right  kind 
and  color. 

For  the  dining  room , ichere  cheer 
and  good  digestion  should  rule,  a light 
colored  paint,  such  as  ivhite  or  cream, 
or  if  the  room  is  done  in  hardwood 
finish,  good  shellac  and  varnish,  prop- 
erly applied,  is  the  ticket. 

If  you  are  in  doubt,  come  and  chat 
with  us.  That’s  what  we  are  here  for. 
Our  color  charts  of  interior  paints 
will  help  you.  They’re  free. 

( Name  and  Address ) 

Feature  a different  room  in  each, 
or  a different  painting  surface,  using 
cuts  if  you  can. 

Above  all,  tie  up  with  the  “Save 
the  Surface”  Campaign  by  using  that 
trade  mark.  Identify  yourself  with 
this  effective  national  advertising,  and 
yours  will  be  all  the  more  effective. 

Advertising  All  the  Time 

While  the  big  drive  in  advertising 
should  be  in  the  spring  and  fall,  you 
should  keep  the  idea  of  painting  be- 
fore folks  the  year  around,  so  as  to 
get  more  output  in  summer  and  win- 
ter. 

Get  people  out  of  the  notion  that 
they  must  wait  till  cool  weather  be- 
fore they  paint  their  buildings,  and 
rid  housewives  of  the  idea  that  spring 
house  cleaning  time  is  the  only  time 
for  inside  painting.  Explain  why  any 
time  in  the  summer  is  all  right  to 
have  exteriors  painted,  and  all  through 
the  winter  inside  painting  can  be 
done. 

Another  good  advertising  stunt  is 
to  send  small  weekly  bulletins  to  a 
list  of  property  owners.  In  them  give 
a miscellany  of  information  about 
paint,  and  make  them  chatty,  newsy 
and  interesting.  Adopt  a name  for 
your  bulletin  such  as  “The  Paint  Pot,” 
or  “Blank’s  Weekly  Paint  Chats,”  and 
put  in  some  good  anecdotes  and  jokes 
to  make  readers  laugh.  Some  prac- 
tical hints  on  small-job  painting, 
tables  for  estimating  qualities  of 
paint  for  a certain  surface,  harmon- 
izing bodies  and  trims,  are  items  that 
would  be  appreciated. 

About  your  show  window.  Are  you 
making  it  interesting  and  instructive 
to  the  passerby?  Don’t  clutter  it  up 

' Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


with  cans  of  paint  and  brushes.  A few 
of  both,  in  connection  with  good  win- 
dow cards,  will  give  best  results. 

Attractive  window  cards  can  be 
made  by  taking  magazine  advertise- 
ments and  mounting  them  on  bristol 
board.  Leaders  in  the  co-operative 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign  are  using 
striking  ads  in  the  big  national  mag- 
azines which  will  surely  attract  at- 
tention. 

By  means  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  weekly  bulletins  you  can  refer  to 
your  window,  and  invite  folks  to  look 
at  it.  In  fact,  link  your  various  kinds 
of  advertising  together,  and  back  up 
the  whole  with  real  information  about 
paint  and  painting. 

If  I Were  a Contracting 
Painter 

R.  A.  Joyce 

IF  I were  a painting  contractor,  while 
I should  use  many  forms  of  ad- 
vertising, I would  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  direct-by-mail  methods. 

I would  take  a few  snapshots  of  dif- 
ferent houses  I had  painted — a picture 
before  and  after  painting  then  I 
would  work  them  into  a folder  or  sim- 
ilar mailing  piece  and  send  them  to 
property  owners. 

I would  select  some  such  caption  as 
“Before  and  After,”  and  embody  in  the 
text  the  fact  that  such  a gratifying 
change  could  be  made  in  the  recipi- 
ent’s house.  I would  enclose  a return 
postal  card  that  would  request  me  to 
go  to  talk  it  over. 

My  mailing  list  would  consist  of  peo- 
ple in  one  community  (at  a time),  and 
preferably  those  who  owned  a similar 
house  and  who  had  failed  to  respond 
to  previous  solicitation. 

The  same  idea  could  also  be  worked 
in  the  following  way:  I would  take  a 
picture  of  the  prospect’s  house,  and 
mail  it  to  him  with  the  picture  of  a 
newly  painted  house  of  similar  con- 
struction, accompanied  by  a well-writ- 
ten letter  telling  him  that  his  weather- 
beaten house  could  be  made  to  look  as 
good  as  the  other  one.  I would  also 
bring  out  the  fact  that  newly  painted 
property  carries  an  added  value. 

Such  materials  would  cost  but  little, 
and  would  unquestionably  pull  results. 


Paint  for  Ships’  Bottoms 

Paint  made  with  a base  of  naph- 
thenic acids  is  being  exploited  as  a pro- 
tective coating  for  ships’  bottoms,  ac- 
cording to  a German  technical  publica- 
tion. Metallic  salts  of  naphthenic  acid, 
which  is  a by-product  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  petroleum,  in  combination  with 
copper,  arsenic,  lead  or  nickel,  are  said 
to  have  a destructive  action  on  lower 
forms  of  life,  especially  the  various  sea 
animals  that  fasten  themselves  to  the 
hulls  of  ships. 
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Critical  Need  for  Text  Book  Indicated  by 
Serious  Decline  in  Number  of  Painters 


T)OTH  the  alarming — and  growing— 
shortage  of  journeymen  painters 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  timeliness 
and  importance  of  the  text  book  now 
being  circulated  under  the  supervision 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors, are  brought  into  prominence  by 
a letter  received  in  July  by  Manager 
East  of  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign. 
This  letter  was  written  by  W.  S.  Hays, 
general  secretary  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Construction  Industries,  and 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  East: 

From  my  investigation  of  the  trade 
schools  in  operation,  I find  almost  no 
courses  being  taught  on  the  funda- 
mental basic  principles  involved  in 
good  painting  and  varnishing  meth- 
ods. Considering  the  tremendous 
amount  of  painting  and  varnishing  be- 
ing done  by  individuals  not  thoroughly 
experienced  craftsmen,  and  the  wide 
use  of  paint  and  varnish  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  many  of  our  home  com- 
modities, such  as  linoleums,  etc.,  it 
would  seem  that  our  educational  insti- 
tutions should  teach  something  of  the 
chemistry  of  paint  and  varnish;  and 
in  our  manual  and  trade  schools  a 
sufficient  training  in  the  craftsmanship 
of  decorating  should  be  given,  to  in- 
terest the  boys  who  like  that  trade  to 
follow  it  through. 

Such  preliminary  training  could  be 
equivalent  to  a certain  portion  of  the 
time  he  would  have  to  serve  to  learn 
the  trade  in  actual  experience;  or  a 
part  time  arrangement  might  be  made 
whereby  he  could  serve  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  obtain  his  technical  training 
from  the  educational  institutions  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  order  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  plan. 

The  tremendous  decrease  in  number 
of  building  painters,  varnishers  and 
glaziers  is  liable  to  become  a serious 
handicap  on  your  Save  the  Surface  ef- 
forts. and  it  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  increase  in  number  of  workers  in 
the  production  of  paint  and  varnish 
by  any  means. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Hays’  letter  is  de- 
voted to  the  Federal  Census  statistics 
for  1910  and  1920  of  the  number  of 
painters,  varnishers  and  glaziers  in 
this  country  in  those  years.  As  al- 
ready reported  in  the  Magazine,  the 
comparative  totals  show  273,441  work- 
men in  1910,  and  only  248,497  in  1920 
- — an  actual  loss  for  the  decade  of 
2J,.9U. 

Examination  of  the  figures  in  detail 
for  the  States  and  leading  cities  shows 
the  larger  State  losses  to  be:  New 

York,  5,231;  Pennsylvania,  3,143; 
Illinois,  2,437;  Missouri,  2,094;  Mass- 
achusetts, 1,591;  Indiana,  1,588;  Kan- 
sas, 1,171;  Wisconsin,  1,134. 

Outstanding  losses  among  cities  are: 
New  York,  1,695;  Newark,  1,037;  Chi- 
cago, 486;  Jersey  City,  387;  Pitts- 
burgh, 296;  St.  Paul,  212;  Minneapolis, 
211;  Spokane,  208;  Louisville,  207; 
Boston,  196;  Kansas  City,  194;  Prov- 


idence, 175;  Cambridge,  149;  Cincin- 
nati, 147;  Scranton,  136;  Reading, 
106;  Syracuse,  104;  Hartford,  101. 

Of  course,  a few  States  and  cities 
indicate  an  increase  for  the  ten  years, 


IN  ORDER  to  get  the  general  public 
interested  in  their  line  of  paints  and 
wallpapers,  the  store  of  McDowells,  in 
Louisville,  Ky„  staged  an  interesting 
and  profitable  campaign.  They  offered 
a $5  merchandise  order  each  week,  for 
a series  of  eight  weeks,  for  the  best 
advertisement  of  their  general  or  spe- 
cial lines.  The  prize  ad  was  run  as 
their  weekly  announcement.  The  eight 
winning  ads  were  also  submitted  to  a 
well  known  advertising  manager  of 
that  city,  and  the  one  he  declared  the 
best  received  a special  prize,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  already  won. 

The  contest  brought  hundreds  of 
people  to  their  store  to  study  their 
various  lines,  in  order  that  better  ads 
could  be  written — and  in  writing  of  the 
merits  of  these  goods  many  people  sold 
themselves  for  substantial  orders. 

The  winning  ad  took  the  form  of 
this  letter,  which  was  decidedly  trade 
pulling: 

Dear  Mary : 

Aunt  Sallie  tells  me  that  you  are 
ready  to  paper  your  new  home,  so  I 
want  to  write  you  of  my  experience. 
When  we  built  last  spring,  Will  could 
only  allow  me  a limited  amount  for 
interior  decoration.  I was  determined 
to  do  without  wallpaper  if  I could  not 
get  the  designs  and  colorings  that 
would  fit. 

I became  a veritable  wallpaper 
sleuth,  hunting  down  bargains  night 


including  Michigan  with  2,745  gain,  en- 
tirely due  to  Detroit,  which  shows  a 
gain  of  4,676;  Texas,  683;  Florida,  737; 
South  Carolina,  297;  Virginia,  287. 
Cities  reporting  a large  total  of  me- 
chanics include:  Cleveland,  580 ; Akron, 
401;  Philadelphia,  360;  Baltimore,  340; 
Norfolk,  300;  Houston,  273;  Dallas, 
209;  Fort  Worth,  209;  Spokane,  208; 
San  Antonio,  202;  Columbus,  146; 
Seattle,  137;  Des  Moines,  128. 


and  day,  until  at  last  I came  to  Mc- 
DO  WELLS,  and  found  the  paper 
and  price  that  suited — and  I will  cer- 
tainly give  you  "fits"  if  you  do  not 
profit  by  my  experience.  Look  around, 
if  you  wish,  but  remember  that  you 
will  save  time  by  going  to 

McDowells 

Colorful  window  displays  were  used 
throughout  the  campaign,  one  devoted 
tc  interior  and  the  other  to  exterior 
decoration.  These  trims  were  varied 
each  week,  in  order  to  show  the  wide 
variety  of  decorations  that  could  be 
supplied. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  their  out- 
door settings  showed  a little  suburban 
home.  Bright  green  paper  simulated 
lawn,  and  on  this  were  laid  strips  of 
white  for  pavements.  There  was  a 
little  bungalow  and  garage  in  tones  of 
contrasting  color,  and  set  about  the 
place  were  toy  trees  obtained  from  a 
novelty  store.  Telegraph  poles  and 
wires  added  the  finishing  touch  to 
suburban  surroundings. 

A small  red  auto  stood  in  front  of 
a house,  and  in  the  corner  of  the 
grounds  was  a signboard  on  which  was 
painted:  “ Only  Three  Miles  to  Mc- 

Dowells— Everything  in  Paint  and 
Wallpaper .”  Twisted  strips  of  orange 
crepe  paper  hung  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  rear  wall — the  vivid  coloring  of 
orange  and  green  making  the  window 
a striking  object  even  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street. 


Window  Display  of  “ a Little  Home  in  the  Country"  That  Sold  Paints 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up”  

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


A Profitable  Paint  and  Wallpaper  Store  Campaign 
WILLIAM  BLISS  STODDARD 
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Paint  and  Wallpaper  Advertising 


Smith’s  Men  Did  It! 

t Doing  the  papering  in  a day.  And  ids 

♦ a satisfactory  job  of  wallpapering 

f I 

X Get  Smith  to  Paper  Your  Rooms  | 

Exhibit  No.  1 


V.  — PICTORIAL  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS DEPICTING 
ACTIVITY 

Conducted  by  ELMER  BEYNON 

\ DVERT  I S E M E N T illustrations 
which  depict  life  and  activity 
usually  attract  more  attention  than 
those  which  simply  picture  paint  or 
wallpaper. 

Of  the  former,  there  is  the  demon- 


“Smith  did  our  wallpapering, 
and  everybody  says  we  have  the 
prettiest  rooms  in  town!” 


Exhibit  No.  2 


strative  illustration  that  pictures  a 
painter  ready  to  work,  or  in  the  act  of 
painting  a room  or  building,  as  shown 
in  last  month’s  article;  also  those 
which  utilize  the  human  figure  in  life- 
like action  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  the  printed  words — of 
which  four  examples  are  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  article. 


The  Painters  Magazine  presents  on 
this  page  a quartet  of  catchy  ads,  with 
appropriate  illustrations,  that  may  be 
used  for  newspaper  and  other  publicity. 
Master  painters  and  paint  and  wall- 
paper dealers  could  have  these  pictures 
reproduced  by  their  printer  at  small 
cost,  and  are  invited  to  make  use  of 
them. 


“I’m  going  to  show 
this  to  Dad  — it’s 
Smith’s  Paint  Serv- 
ice. 

“He’s  been  talk- 
in’ ’bout  paintin’, 
and  that’s  what  we 
want  — the  house 
painted.” 


“Oh,  such  pretty 
wallpapers  in  Smith’s 
Store ! And  Mam- 
ma’s going  to  have 
our  rooms  newly 
papered.” 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all’^^.^ 


Exhibit  No.  3 


Exhibit  No.  4 
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The  History  of  Wallpaper 

The  Origin  of  Flock  Papers,  and  How  They  Were  First  Made — Reveillon’s  Art  Papers — 

The  Famous  Products  of  the  Zuber  Factories 


M.  G.  DEBONNET 

Part  T hree 


Characteristic  Example  of  Early  Zuber  Wallpaper,  Printed  at  Rixheim 


Tj'OLLOWING  the  use  of  printed 
A small  size  flat  sheets,  sold  by  the 
ream  or  quire,  came  papers  in  roll 
form,  made  up  from  sheets  glued  to- 
gether before  printing.  We  learn  of 
such  paper  being  manufactured  by 
Fournier  in  France  in  1760,  the  legal 
length  of  the  roll  being  46  inches.  An 
edict  of  1771  also  compelled  the 
makers  to  print  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses on  the  edges. 

Following  the  wallpapers  in  large 
sheets,  hand  printed  in  oils  and 
touched  up  by  hand,  came  the  use  of 
water  colors.  In  the  latter  the  paper 
was  laid  flat  on  a table  to  receive  the 
block  for  printing,  reversing  the  ear- 
lier process  in  which  the  paper  was 
placed  upon  the  block. 

Flocks  in  Vogue 

About  1750  the  wealthy  people  of 
England  acquired  such  a liking  for 
English  flock  wallpapers — imitations 
of  velvet  and  cloth — that  the  old  time 
wallpapers  soon  became  obsolete. 

The  origin  of  flock  paper  is  attrib- 


French  Wallpaper,  Year  1810 


uted  to  the  Frenchman,  Le  Francois, 
about  1638.  Charmed  by  a specimen 
brought  from  the  Orient  by  mission- 
aries, he  started  a factory  at  Rouen. 
His  process  was  to  spread  fine  wool 
clippings  over  a sized  drawing.  The 
paperhangers  had  a hard  task  with  the 
early  papers  of  Le  Francois,  because 
the  paste  softened  the  fish  glue  used 
as  binder,  causing  smearing. 

A writer  of  the  period,  Savory,  has 
thus  described  the  flock  process: 

“The  maker  having  prepared  his 
designs,  drew  on  paper  with  an  ad- 
hesive the  subject  intended.  Then  the 
‘flocker,’  from  a tray  containing  the 
different  tints  of  flocks,  took  the  col- 
ors he  required,  and  sprinkled  them 
with  index  and  thumb,  so  that  the 
warm  shades  and  tints  were  properly 
blended,  and  an  imitation  of  the 
woven  tapestry  produced.” 

Most  Costly  Papers 
About  1750,  Reveillon  conceived  the 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


idea  of  hiring  the  best  artists  to  paint 
and  design  the  various  ornaments 
then  in  favor  on  wallpapers.  This 
manufacturer  obtained  admirable  re- 
sults; but,  says  Mile,  de  Genlis,  “his 
beautiful  wallpapers  cost  as  much  as 
Gobelin  tapestries.” 

At  his  factory  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  in  Paris,  employing  about  300 
hands,  Reveillon  almost  lost  his  life 
on  April  27,  1789.  At  the  start  of  the 
Revolution,  his  factory  was  the  scene 
of  pillage,  the  building  being  burned 
down  by  the  infuriated  mob,  under 
the  pretense  that  Reveillon  had  re- 
duced the  wages  or  his  men. 

The  “Parisian  Geographer”  of  1769 
mentions  “that  one  Lancake,  an  Eng- 
lishman, has  obtained  from  the  king 
permission  to  make  flock  paper  at  Car- 
riere,  near  Paris.” 

A recipe  of  the  time  tells  us  that 
before  applying  the  wallpaper  to  the 
cloth  backing,  there  should  be  a lin- 
ing of  gray  paper  used. 
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1922  is  already  the  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish  Year 

Prepare  Now  to  Carry  On  in  1923 


LREADY  far  more  surfaces  have  been  saved 
with  paint  and  varnish  in  1922  than  in  any 
similar  period.  It  is  apparent  that  when  all 
the  returns  are  in,  1922  will  stand  out  as  the 
greatest  paint  and  varnish  year  on  record. 


But  this  is  only  the  first  step  toward  doubling  the  industry 
by  1926.  We  have  four  more  years  to  go,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  plan  on  making  1923  at  least  a 25%  better  paint  and 
varnish  year  than  1922. 


You  have  had  definite  evidence  of  the  part  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign  has  taken  in  setting  and  accomplishing  the  1922 
objective.  But  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  like  any  other 
business,  can  not  stand  still.  It  must  grow,  if  its  objectives 
are  to  be  attained. 


To  do  a real  job  in  1923,  $300,000  is  needed.  The  money 
is  to  be  used  for 

1.  National  advertising 

2.  Trade  advertising 

3.  Headquarters’  activities 

A.  Organization  Work  with 

Manufacturers  Salesmen 
Dealers  Master  Painters 

B.  Conference  and  Convention  Work 

C.  New  Save  the  Surface  Film 


The  securing  of  funds  to  finance  this  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Save  the  Surface  Committees  of  Paint  Clubs  in  various 
cities.  It  is  being  done  voluntarily  by  those  who  see  more 
business  for  all  through  co-operative  effort. 


The  Save  the  Surface  movement  is  growing — gaining  momen- 
tum rapidly.  Every  year  it  wins  new  adherents — thousands 
of  them.  People  who  used  to  paint  only  for  looks,  now  paint 
to  save  their  property.  Save  the  Surface  advertising,  more 
than  any  other  one  thing,  has  brought  about  this  change  of 
viewpoint. 


Save 

you 


the  surface  and 


save 


ail”"" 


SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN 
507  The  Bourse  Philadelphia,  Pa* 


Wask  you  to  invest  in  the 
Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign. It  will  not  be  easy  to 
gain  the  additional  25%  volume  of 
business  each  year  unless  every  con- 
tracting painter,  every  retail  dealer, 
every  jobber  and  manufacturer 
does  his  bit.  In  addition  to  in- 
vesting your  money,  invest  your 
energy  and  your  enthusiasm. 


One  dollar — 
more  if  you  wish 

One  dollar,  that  is  the  sum 
you  are  asked  to  invest  in  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign. 
More,  of  course,  if  you  feel  like 
it.  But  that  is  for  you  to  decide. 
One  thing  sure — no  dollar  that 
you  invest  will  bring  you  a 
greater  return  than  this  Save  the 
Surface  Dollar. 

Invest  in  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign  and  get  others  to  in- 
vest. Take  this  up  in  your  local 
Master  Painters’  . Association. 
Urge  the  appointment  of  a Save 
the  Surface  Committee  to  co-op- 
erate in  making  next  year  a 
25%  better  paint  and  varnish 
year  than  1922,  as  the  second 
step  toward  doubling  the  indus- 
try by  1926. 

If  you  belong  to  a Master  Painters’ 
Association,  send  this  coupon  to  the 
Secretary.  Otherwise,  mail  it  to 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign, 
507  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CCIP  and  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

(Send  at  least  $1.00) 

SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN, 

507  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 

I hereby  enclose  the  sum  of  $ 

as  my  investment  in  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign. 

(Signed) 

Name 

Street 

City 

p.  M. 
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Mistakes  in  Advertise- 
ments 

A.  L.  H.  Street 

\ DECISION  of  importance  to  every 
advertiser,  and  particularly  to 
those  who  specify  prices,  grades  or 
other  facts  attractive  to  prospective 
buyers,  was  handed  down  by  the  Geor- 
gia Court  of  Appeals  lately.  The  gist 
of  the  decision  is  that  an  advertise- 
ment is  not  a binding  offer  to  sell 
goods,  but  a mere  invitation  to  the 
public  to  negotiate  with  the  adver- 
tiser. 

Plaintiff  sued  on  an  account  due 
from  defendant  for  advertisements  run 
in  plaintiff’s  newspaper.  Defendant 
counterclaimed  for  damages,  assert- 
ing that  in  running  an  advertisement 
of  fur  scarfs,  the  publisher  made  a 
mistake  whereby  the  scarfs  were  of- 
fered to  the  public  at  $5  each,  instead 
of  $15,  as  the  copy  read. 

Defendant  alleged  that  by  reason 
of  the  mistake  in  the  advertisement 
she  was  compelled  to  sell  48  scarfs  at 
a loss  of  $480,  which  amount  she  asked 
to  have  set  off  against  the  advertising 
bill.  The  municipal  court  in  Atlanta 
ruled  that  no  valid  counterclaim  was 
presented,  and  the  court  of  appeals 
holds  that  the  ruling  was  correct.  The 
higher  court’s  opinion  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

“A  general  advertisement  in  a news- 
paper for  the  sale  of  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  goods  is  a mere  invitation 
to  enter  into  a bargain,  rather  than  an 
offer. 

“ ‘A  business  advertisement  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  and  circulars 
sent  out  by  mail  or  distributed  by 
hand,  stating  that  the  advertiser  has 
a certain  quantity  or  quality  of  goods 
which  he  wants  to  dispose  of  at  cer- 
tain prices,  are  not  offers  which  be- 
come contracts  as  soon  as  any  person 
under  whose  notice  they  come  signifies 
his  acceptance  by  notifying  the  other 
that  he  will  take  a certain  quantity  of 
them.  They  are  mere  invitations  to 
all  persons  who  may  read  them  that 
the  advertiser  is  ready  to  receive  of- 
fers for  the  goods  at  the  price  stated.’ 

“ ‘If  goods  are  advertised  for  sale  at 
a certain  price,  . . . the  construction 
is  rather  favored  that  such  advertise- 
ment is  a mere  invitation  to  enter  into 
a bargain,  rather  than  an  offer.’ 

“In  the  present  case  the  advertise- 
ment, which  is  the  basis  of  the  coun- 
terclaim, specified  no  definite  quantity 
of  the  furs  for  sale,  though  there  was 
a more  or  less  indefinite  description 
of  the  qualities  of  the  goods.  The 
first  essential  of  a sale  is  that  there 
must  be  ‘an  identification  of  the 
thing  sold.’  To  consummate  a contract 
there  must  be  ‘a  meeting  of  minds.’  ” 


Covering  the  Surface 

What  amount  of  work  can  a painter 
do?  This  question  was  submitted  to 
ten  well-known  painting  contractors 
some  time  ago  and  their  replies  va- 
ried from  108  to  190  square  feet  of 
surface  in  one  hour.  When  the  va- 
rious figures  were  added  up  it  was 
found  that  the  average  amount  was 
147  square  feet,  and  we  think  this  is 
approximately  correct.  — The  Carter 
Times. 
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Japanese  Paper  of  Early  ]9lh  Century — Cream  Ground  with  Mica  Figures 


In  1788  Mosrar  made  and  sold  var- 
nished papers  which  had  not  alone  the 
advantage  of  a glossy  surface,  but 
helped  to  preserve  the  colors,  to  ward 
off  humidity  and  make  it  easier  to  re- 
move smoke  and  fly  specks. 

The  Famous  Zuber  P apers 

In  1790  Dolfus  of  Mulhouse  start- 
ed a factory  that  for  many  years — 
even  to  this  day — was  famous  for  the 
artistic  quality  of  its  products.  The 
fame  of  the  firm  became  greatly  en- 
hanced after  Zuber,  who  was  a travel- 
ing salesman  for  Dolfus,  was  made  a 
partner  in  the  business. 

Later  Zuber  owned  a factory  in 
Rixheim,  and  associated  with  him  such 
famous  Alsatian  designers  as  Ehrman 
and  Zippelin.  He  started  the  produc- 
tion of  the  scenic  wallpapers  that 
made  the  house  of  Zuber  famous  all 
over  the  world. 

These  scenic  papers  were  usually 
made  in  strips  12  feet  long,  with  plenty 
of  sky,  which  was  reduced  by  trim- 
ming to  fit  the  space  to  be  covered. 

After  1795  scenes  from  current  his- 
tory and  fugitive  impressions  of 
political  events  were  reproduced,  like 
a kind  of  mural  newspaper.  Other 
subjects,  like  the  famed  “Psyche,” 


were  original  compositions  designed 
and  painted  solely  for  the  scenic  pa- 
pers. 

Then  there  were  representations  of 
folded  draperies  and  curtains,  showing 
surprising  dexterity  of  execution; 
gray  toned  papers,  sufficient  to  deco- 
rate large  rooms;  representations  in 
a conventional  or  symbolic  way  of 
the  campaigns  of  Bonaparte — the  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps,  the  conquest  of  Milan, 
of  Rome,  of  Naples,  and  the  battle  of 
Areola. 

C To  be  continued ) 


WHICH  POINTS  A MORAL 

Sam,  the  colored  driver  of  an  ox 
team,  saw  a little  lizard  crawling  up  a 
tree.  He  flourished  his  long  whip  and 
very  deftly  snapped  off  the  lizard’s 
head.  Further  along  the  road  with 
skillful  precision  he  picked  a horsefly 
off  the  fence  with  the  same  weapon. 
His  skill  as  a marksman  was  next  ex- 
hibited on  a chipmunk  that  showed  its 
head  above  the  ground. 

The  white  man  said:  “Sam,  take  a 

crack  at  that,”  pointing  to  a hornets’ 
nest. 

Sam  grinned  and  replied:  “No, 

suh,  no,  suh,  boss;  them  fellahs  is 
awganized.” 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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WHEN  old  master  painters — of  the  high  standing  of  M.  S.  Gruver 
Son  & Co.  and  E.  P.  Gerber  & Bro.  of  Pennsylvania — say  Hilo 
Molmanite  is  good  enough  for  their  jobs,  then  we  say  this  Hilo  Enamel 
has  earned  a trial  under  1 jour  brush. 

It  will  not  take  long  before  you  feel  the  difference  in  this  perfect  finish. 
Its  fine,  free  flowing  and  wonderful  hiding  will  make  you  too  sing  praises 
for  Hilo  Molmanite. 

Try  it  and  see. 


Hilo  Varnish  Corporation 


BOTH  PHONES. 


M.  S.  GRUVER,  SON  & CO. 

PAINTING,  PAPERHANGING 
AND  DECORATING 


OPEN  EVENINGS 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Boston 

Chicago 


Brighten 

Up 


March  6th. 


590  WEST  MARKET  STREET 

YORK  PA 

Hilo  Varnish  Corporation. 

Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 

Bear  Mr.  Smith: 

I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Hilo 
Molmanite  White  Enamel;  and  I am  glad  to  tell  you 
it  1b  aa  fine  an  Enamel  as  I ever  need. 

It  is  fine  working,  free  flowing,  hides 
exceedingly  well  and  I might  add  it  is  of  the  whitest 
Whites  and  stays  that  way,  On  the  whole,  I never 
put  a brush  in  a finer  piece  of  goods  and  I sum  it 
ap  in  one  word  — FIHE. 


E.  P,  GERBER  & BRO. 

Painters  and  Decorators 

409  SOMERSET  ST. 

Johnstown , Pu.,  March  6th  lQ22r 


Yours  truly. 


Hilo  Varnish  Corporation 
Brooklyn,  Hew  York 


I want  to  tell  you  I like  Hilo 
Molmanite,  because  I am  never  afraid  to 
use  it  all  around  in  general  house  work. 

I like  it  because  it  covers  pretty 
solidly  and  works  the  way  I want  it  to 
work.  And  I like  its  good  whiteness. 

You’ve  got  what  I consider  one  of 
the  best  white  enamels  on  the  market. 


Respectfully  yours. 


= “ 11 =- 
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Regulations  Drawn  Up  by  British  Home 
Office  to  Safeguard  Use  of  White  Lead 
in  Painting 


TN  COOPERATION  with  the  Painters 
and  Decorators  Joint  Council  of 
employers  and  workmen,  the  Home 
Office  of  the  British  Government 
has  drawn  up  a set  of  regulations  to 
govern  the  use  of  white  lead  and  sul- 
phate of  lead  in  the  painting  industry 
of  the  Empire.  These  regulations  are 
designed  to  put  into  practical  effect 
the  provisions  concerning  the  use  of 
the  pigment  that  were  passed  by  the 
International  Labor  Conference  at 
Geneva  last  fall. 

As  our  readers  may  remember,  the 
Geneva  conference  voted  in  favor  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  more  than 
two  per  cent,  of  white  lead  in  interior 
painting,  except  in  factories  and  rail- 
way stations,  to  be  effective  in  six 
years;  while  other  uses  of  white  lead 
were  to  be  subject  to  regulation.  Ever 
since  the  conference  the  matter  of  reg- 
ulations has  been  under  consideration 
in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  rules, 
American  producers  of  white  lead  were 
consulted  in  a number  of  instances — 
notably  in  regard  to  some  practical 
substitute  for  dry  sandpapering  of  sur- 
faces coated  with  white  lead. 

The  resolutions  have  not  been  ac- 
tually put  into  effect,  although  it  has 
been  recommended  that  this  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  legal  procedure  can  be 
completed. 

About  the  only  new  provisions  are 
that  lead  paint  shall  not  be  applied  in 
the  form  of  spray  in  the  interior  of 
buildings,  and  that  surfaces  painted 
with  lead  paint  shall  not  be  rubbed 
down  or  scraped  by  a dry  process. 

American  experts  say  that  the  spray- 
ing of  lead  paint,  either  on  interiors  or 
exteriors,  is  not  considered  wise  un- 
less the  operator  uses  a mask,  and 
leading  American  producers  of  white 
lead  have  been  experimenting  for  a 
long  time  with  a waterproof  sandpaper 
to  take  the  place  of  dry  scraping  when 
lead  paint  is  to  be  removed.  Success- 
ful results  are  said  to  have  been  at- 
tained in  England  by  dampening  the 
surface  before  removing  the  paint. 

The  British  regulations  extend  the 
provisions  for  safeguarding  the  health 
of  workingmen,  already  enforced  in 
factories  making  lead  paint,  so  as  to 
partly  include  those  applying  such 
paint.  A highly  commendable  regula- 
tion provides  for  painters  washing 
their  hands  before  eating.  The  new 
provisions  are  stated  to  be  generally 
acceptable  to  the  paint  industry  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Nerv  Regulations 

Definition.  — In  these  regulations 
“lead  paint”  means  any  paint,  filling 
or  painters’  material  containing  more 
than  two  per  cent  of  lead,  expressed 
in  terms  of  metallic  lead  when  present 
as  white  lead  or  sulphate  of  lead. 

DUTIES  OF  EMPLOYERS 

Regulation  I. — (a)  White  lead,  sul- 
phate of  lead  or  products  containing 


these  pigments  shall  not  be  used  in 
painting  operations  except  in  the  form 
of  paint  or  paste  ready  for  use. 

(b)  Lead  paint  shall  not  be  stored, 
transported  or  used  otherwise  than  in 
receptacles  legibly  marked  as  contain- 
ing lead  paint.  But  this  provision 
shall  not  apply  to  receptacles  for  mix- 
ing paint  for  immediate  application, 
or  for  actual  use  at  the  place  of  paint- 
ing. 

Regulation  II.— Lead  paint  shall  not 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  spray  in  the 
interior  painting  of  buildings. 

Regulation  III.  - — Surfaces  painted 
with  lead  paint  shall  not  be  rubbed 
down  or  scraped  by  a dry  process. 

Regulation  IV. — (a)  There  shall  be 
provided  for  the  use  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  filling  or  painting  with  lead 
paint  a sufficent  supply  of  water,  soap, 
nail  brushes  and  towels  and  at  least 
one  bucket  or  basin  for  every  five  per- 
sons so  employed. 

(b)  Five  minutes  shall  be  allowed  to 
each  such  person  for  washing  before 
each  meal  time  and  before  leaving 
work. 

Regulation  V. — Suitable  arrange- 
ments shall  be  made  to  prevent  cloth- 
ing put  off  during  working  hours  be- 
ing soiled  by  lead  paint.  Where  prac- 
ticable the  accommodation  so  pro- 
vided shall  be  outside  the  apartment 
in  which  painting  is  being  carried  on. 

Regulation  VI.  — Where  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  gives  notice  to 
an  employer  that  the  incidence  of  lead 
poisoning  among  the  painters  employed 
by  him  is  excessive  such  employer 
shall  make  arrangements  for  all  paint- 
ers employed  by  him  and  coming  into 
contact  with  lead  paint  to  undergo 
periodic  medical  examination  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  conditions  as  the 
Chief  Inspector  may  prescribe,  by  the 
certifying  factory  surgeon  for  the  dis- 
trict, or  by  other  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner  appointed  by  written  cer- 
tificate of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories. 

Regulation  VII. — (a)  The  employer 
or  contractor  shall  allow  any  of  His 
Majesty’s  inspectors  of  factories  to 
take  at  any  time  sufficient  samples  for 
analysis  of  any  paint  in  use  or  mixed 
ready  for  use. 

(b)  Provided  that  the  employer 
may  at  the  time  when  the  sample  is 
taken,  and  on  providing  the  necessary 
appliances,  require  the  inspector  to 
take,  seal  and  deliver  to  him  a dupli- 
cate sample. 

(c)  No  analytical  result  shall  be  dis- 
closed or  published  in  any  way  except 
such  as  shall  be  necessary  to  establish 
a breach  of  these  regulations. 

Regulation  VIII. — (a)  The  employer 
shall  give  to  each  workman  when  he 
is  engaged,  and  subsequently  on  the 
first  pay  day  in  each  year,  a copy  of 
the  prescribed  leaflet  containing  spe- 
cial health  instructions  as  to  the  use 
of  paint. 

(b)  A copy  of  these  regulations 
shall  be  posted  in  the  workshop,  paint 
store  and  in  any  apartment  in  which 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  alT-^^g^ 


the  paints  are  mixed  on  all  jobs  on 
which  more  than  12  men  are  employed 
in  painting  operations. 

DUTIES  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

Regulation  IX. — Overalls  shall  be 
worn  by  working  painters  using  lead 
paint  during  the  whole  of  the  working 
period,  and  shall  be  washed  at  least 
once  a week. 

Regulation  X.— Every  painter  com- 
ing into  contact  with  lead  paint  shall 
carefully  clean  and  wash  his  hands 
before  each  meal  time  and  before  leav- 
ing work. 

Regulation  XI.— All  painters  shall 
deposit  their  clothing  put  off  during 
working  hours  so  as  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing soiled  by  lead  paint. 

Regulation  XII.  — Every  painter 
coming  into  contact  with  lead  paint 
shall  present  himself  at  the  appointed 
time  for  medical  examination  when  so 
required  by  Regulation  VI. 


Year  Book  of  the  Minne- 
sota Master  Painters 

The  printed  volume  of  the  Official 
Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Minnesota  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, a copy  of  which  reached  the 
Magazine  in  August,  is  a fine  specimen 
of  the  printer’s  art,  and  reflects  high 
credit  on  Secretary  Gilbert  and  the 
other  men  responsible  for  its  prepara- 
tion. The  convention  was  held  at 
Duluth  on  Jan.  17  and  18,  1922. 

Besides  the  title,  the  cover  shows  the 
Save  the  Surface  slogan  in  two  colors. 
Following  the  list  of  officers  and  com- 
mittees come  half  tone  portraits  of 
President  Gydesen,  Vice  Presidents 
Donaldson  and  Munyer,  Secretary  Gil- 
bert, Treasury  Sime,  International  Vice 
President  Rubins  and  Executive  Board 
Member  Hall. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  a full  report  of  the  convention 
proceedings.  After  this  are  the  consti- 
tution of  the  association  and  the  list 
of  active  and  associate  members.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  appear  the  adver- 
tisements of  a number  of  manufactur- 
ers, whose  patronage  made  possible  its 
publication. 


John  Dewar  Goes  Abroad  Again 

John  Dewar,  master  painter  of  Pitts- 
burgh, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dewar 
and  their  three  children,  Miss  Mar- 
garet, John  B.  and  Joseph  K.,  sailed 
Saturday,  Aug.  12,  on  the  steamer 
Cedric  for  Liverpool.  While  abroad 
they  will  visit  England,  Scotland  and 
France,  returning  to  the  United  States 
about  Oct.  1.  Mr.  Dewar’s  foreign  ad- 
dress will  be  Brown,  Shipley  & Co., 
London. 

The  Pennsylvania  Master  Painters’ 
Association  has  assigned  him  the  sub- 
ject, “Impressions  from  Abroad  of 
Paint  and  the  Painting  Business,”  to 
be  read  at  the  1923  convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  January. 


Patsy — “Mom,  won’t  yer  gimme 
candy,  now?” 

Mrs.  Casey — “Didn’  Oi  tell  ye  Oi 
wouldn’  give  ye  anny  at  all  if  ye  didn’t 
kape  still?” 

“Yes,  mom,  hut ” 

“Well,  the  longer  ye  kape  still  the 
sooner  ye’ll  get  it.” 
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-This  Book  on  Wood  Finishing 

This  book  is  full  of  practical  in-  S.  C.  JOHNSON  & SON, 

formation  on  finishing  new  floors  Dept.  p.  m.  7,  Kaeine,  wi«. 

and  trim  and  refinishing  old  work  please  Sfcnd  me  free  and  postpaid,  your 

of  this  kind.  Written  y exper  a book  on  wood  Finishing. 

— profusely  illustrated  — contains 

color  charts — gives  covering  capa-  Name  

cities,  etc.  We  will  gladly  send  it 

iree  and  postpaid  to  master  painters.  Address  

City  and  State 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  I Buy  Varnish  from 


“Made  to 
Walk  on” 

Johnson’s  Floor  Varnish  dries  dust- 
free  in  two  hours  and  hard  over  night. 
It  imparts  a beautiful,  high  lustre 
has  good  body — will  give  long  wear— 
is  absolutely  water-proof — and  will 
stand  all  reasonable  tests. 

Johnson’s  Floor  Varnish  is  tough, 
elastic  and  durable.  _ It  gives  a beau- 
tiful high  gloss  which  will  not  chip, 
check,  mar,  blister  or  scratch  white. 
Is  very  pale  in  color  so  can  be  used 
on  the  lightest  floors  and  linoleum. 
Splendid  for  furniture,  woodwork  and 
trim  of  all  kinds.  May  be  rubbed  if 
desired. 

Free  to  Painters 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a pint  of  John- 
son’s Floor  Varnish,  all  charges  pre- 
paid, if  you  will  test  it  in  comparison 
with  the  brand  you  are  at  present  us- 
ing. Write  us  on  your  business  letter- 
head— there  is  no  obligation  whatever 
attached  to  this  offer. 


JOHNSON’S 


FLOOR  VARNISH 
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Advertising  Capital  Created  by  Paint  Colors 

Woolworth  “Red  Fronts,”  the  “Yellow”  and  “Black  and  White”  Taxis  and  Other  Interest- 
ing Examples  Cited  in  This  Article  j ' 


A PARTICULAR  color  of  paint,  or 
combination  of  colors,  may  make 
a business  asset  of  tremendous  value. 
For  a great  many  years,  retail  stores 
to  an  extent  have  realized  this,  so 
that  every  city  has  its  occasional 
front  of  a striking  color.  The  grocery 
which  has  a green  front,  and  calls  it- 
self the  “Green  Front  Grocery,”  is 
only  one  of  a large  family. 

Chain  systems  know  the  value  of 
a distinctive  front,  easy  for  the  pub- 
lic to  locate.  Many  of  our  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  red  of  Wool- 
worth  system  “five-and-ten”  stores. 
Many  things,  undoubtedly,  contributed 
to  the  extraordinary  success  of  F.  W. 
Woolworth,  but  probably  little  of  the 
credit  that  the  red  paint  of  his  fronts 
merited  has  been  given  it. 

As  a proof  of  this,  present  develop- 
ments in  the  taxicab  trade  of  the 
country  are  interesting.  Why  yellow 
for  a taxicab  service  should  be  unus- 
ually effective — should  appeal,  that  is, 
to  the  public;  should  be  a greater 
business  getter  than  any  other  color — 
nobody  can  say  with  certainty.  How- 
ever, yellow  in  the  taxicab  business  is 
creating  local  and  national  sensations 
at  this  moment.  Lawsuits  have  been 
either  started  or  threatened  in  scores 
of  cities  over  the  right  to  operate  a 
yellow  taxi  company,  with  distinctive 
ellow  cabs. 

Yellorv  for  Distinction 

National  advertising  of  taxis  has 
become  possible  through  the  formation 
of  Yellow  taxi  companies  in  many 
cities.  The  advertising  is  published 
locally,  but  it  is  prepared  at  Chicago, 
and  into  it  are  put  the  skill  and  clever- 
ness of  highly  paid  advertising  work- 
ers. At  Chicago,  a concern  manufac- 
tures distinctive  yellow  cabs,  and  to 
taxi  companies  buying  these  cabs  sells 
the  right  to  the  name,  and  also  an  ad- 
vertising service,  in  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. The  whole  merchandising  plan  is 
built  on  the  distnctive  color — a shade 
of  yellow  that  sticks  out  in  dense 
traffic  like  a cut  finger. 

In  the  advertising,  the  word  “yel- 
low” is  always  prominently  displayed. 
“Get  a Yellow!”  has  become  a popular 
slogan.  “A  woman  is  as  safe  in  a Yel- 
low as  in  her  own  home,”  is  an  ad- 
vertising assertion. 

Around  the  word,  in  fact,  a new  type 
of  taxi  advertising  has  developed,  fea- 
turing such  things  as  the  care  with 
which  drivers  are  picked,  the  careful 
driving  that  is  insisted  on,  the  clean- 
liness of  “Yellows,”  the  economy  of 
“Yellow”  transportation.  The  whole 
selling  fabric  is  built  up  on  the  sound 
basis  of  a color  which  peculiarly 
“catches  on.” 


JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 

While  yellow  is  the  color  which  has 
created  the  real  furore  in  taxicab  col- 
ors, use  of  other  colors,  standardized 
for  the  particular  concern,  is  spread- 
ing rapidly.  Orange  is  a color  which 
imitators  of  the  “Yellows”  have  adopt- 
ed in  various  instances.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Parks  Transportation  Co., 
which  operates  a fleet  of  twelve-pas- 
senger buses  in  Estes  Park  and 
through  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  to  and  from  Denver,  has  adopted 
a rich  red. 

Other  Colors  for  Taxis 

This  company  operates  under  a 
franchise  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  a schedule  rigidly 
followed,  and  a tariff  approved  by  the 
government.  These  appear  in  the  sum- 
mer tariffs  of  all  railroads  in  the 
country,  and  railroad  tickets  can  be 
bought  to  Estes  Park  that  include  the 
bus  fare.  Red  is  considered  a good 
color  for  these  buses. 

New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities  have  a “Black  and  White”  taxi- 
cab company.  With  a novel  color 
scheme  for  its  cabs  as  an  advertising 
background,  the  concern  is  using  char- 
acteristic advertising,  some  of  the 
messages  being  signed  by  drivers. 

The  point  the  writer  would  like  to 
bring  out  about  these  developments  in 
the  taxicab  trade  is  that  cab  operators 
went  along  for  years  without  fully  ap- 
preciating the  advertising  possibilities 
in  a color  or  a color  scheme.  Of  course, 
of  various  colored  cabs  there  were 
many,  but  nobody  realized  for  years 
how  in  a particular  color  there  was 
the  opportunity  for  very  potent  ad- 
vertising. 

To  go  into  a quite  different  field, 
farmers  have  not  realized  advertising 
value  in  color  schemes  that  are  there. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  let  me  re- 
late an  incident  that  occurred  in  a 
Colorado  section  some  time  since.  The 
writer  had  occasion  to  see  a breeder 
of  Holstein  cattle. 

While  on  the  Farm 

“You’ll  find  it  easy  enough,”  he  was 
told.  “Alba  Farm — buildings,  silo, 
fence  posts,  everything  white.” 

Well,  the  writer  did  find  it  “easy 
enough,”  thanks  to  the  color.  The 
present  owner  acquired  the  farm  only 
three  years  or  so  ago.  It  was  already 
named,  “Alba  Farm.”  That  put  an  ob- 
ligation on  the  new  owner.  Alba,  of 
course,  is  Latin  for  white.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country — rural  New  Eng- 
land, for  example — white  is  a popular 
color  for  houses  and  barns.  In  Colo- 
rado, white  is  little  used — though  here, 
or  anywhere  else,  when  properly  “kept 
up,”  it  beats  about  anything  in  the 
color  line  there  is. 

The  new  owner  was  then  simply  a 
dairyman,  with  the  making  of  an  un- 
usual herd  of  cows.  He  had  no  occa- 
sion to  advertise,  and  it  mattered  com- 
paratively little  to  him  whether 
strangers  in  the  district,  wanting  to 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


locate  him,  found  him  with  ease  or 
with  difficulty. 

Fate  plays  strange  tricks,  however. 
This  farmer’s  herd  has  received  great 
publicity  in  recent  months  because  it 
led,  in  official  cow  test  work,  all  the 
herds  of  nine  Western  states.  This 
means  just  one  thing — a reputation  of 
definite  market  value  has  come  to  him. 
Later  on  he  will  have  stock  for  sale — 
later  on  people  will  want  to  buy  his 
stock.  They  will  come  into  his  district 
to  hunt  him  up.  And  when  they  do, 
his  white  buildings,  besides  making 
a very  attractive  appearance,  are  go- 
ing to  make  it  easy  to  locate  him,  in 
natural  tie-up  with  the  name  of  the 
farm. 

These  are  only  scattered  examples, 
but  they  show  conclusively  the  busi- 
ness possibilities  in  one  side  of  paint 
- — its  advertising  value. 

Much  Inside  Painting  on 
Farms 

The  interiors  of  two  and  one-quar- 
ter million  farmhouses  are  kept  well 
painted  and  varnished.  They  are  re- 
painted every  two  years,  and  each  re- 
quires 4.16  gallons  of  inside  paint  and 
varnish  annually.  The  rest  of  the 
7,000,000  farm  and  tenant  houses  are 
not  so  well  kept.  They  are  repainted 
only  once  in  every  four  years  (the 
average  including  a number  which  are 
reported  as  never  painted),  and  the 
yearly  purchases  average  1.34  gallons. 

The  past  ten  years  has  been  marked 
by  a steady  improvement  in  the  inte- 
rior appearance  of  farm  homes.  Auto- 
mobiles and  better  roads  induce  more 
social  life,  better  education  raises  farm 
standards  of  living.  The  farm  use  of 
interior  paint  and  varnish  has  in- 
creased 25.8  per  cent  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

Spring  is  generally  the  largest  sea- 
son, but  in  many  sections  most  interior 
paint  is  bought  in  summer  and  fall. 
Owing  to  general  depression  among 
farmers  until  March,  interior  painting 
was  largely  postponed  this  spring,  and 
a big  need  has  accumulated,  so  that  an 
extra  good  fall  season  may  be  expect- 
ed from  the  present  prospects  for  fair 
crops  and  good  prices  for  farm  pro- 
duce. 

These  are  a few  of  the  high  spots  in 
a recent  report  put  out  by  The  Farm 
Journal  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  “The 
Farm  Market  for  Inside  Paint  and 
Varnish,”  based  on  information  secured 
from  139  dealers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  in  towns  under  5,000  pop- 
ulation. 


WATCH  YOUR  DIET 

First  Cannibal — Our  chief  has  hay 
fever. 

Second  Cannibal — What  brought  it 
on? 

First  Cannibal — He  ate  a grass 
widow. 
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We  guarantee  that  ive  add  absolutely 
no  blue  or  other  tinting  colors  to  ob- 
tain the  pure  whiteness  of  MOLETA 
Gloss  Enamel. 


ATLANTIC  HOTEL 

BRIDGEPORT  HOTEL  CO.  Prop. 

OPPOSITE  RAILROAD  STATION 

Jpid/tporl  Conn., 


JUJIO  2nd, 1 92. a 


Monroe,  Lederor  & Taussig, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

In  the  recent  renovation  of  our  hotel,  wo  had  occasion  to 
use  your  Molota  Enamel  throughout  our  roome  and  hallB. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  shortly  after  the  work  v/aa 
completed,  we  had  a very  serious  fire.  After  this  flro,  our  halls 
(whioh  had  Just  been  enamelled  with  MOLETA)  looked  very  bad  from  the 
effeot  of  the  smoke  and  ohemioals  which  the  Eire  Department  had  used 
and  it  was  our  intention  to  re-enamel  them,  until  our  Head  Painter 
suggested  that  wo  try  and  see  what  soap  and  water  would  do. 

It  gives  the  writer  great  pleasure  to  Inform  you  that  our 
Painter,  with  the  aid  of  soap  and  water,  'was  able  to  remove  all  the 
smoke  and  other  stains,  leaving  the  woodwork  in  the  same  condition 
that  it  was  before  the  fire.  The  smoke  or  acids  did  not  affect 
the  enamel  in  any  way. 

I also  wish  to  oorapliment  you  on  the  whiteness  of  your 
product  and  wish  to  state  that  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  we  have  this  throughout  our  Hotel. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Manager 


Smoke!  Chemicals!  Yet 
Moleta  Was  Unharmed 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  a white  enamel  com- 
ing thru  a test  like  this? 

A serious  hotel  fire — attacked  by  smoke  and 
chemicals — yet  Moleta  was  restored  to  its 
original  glistening  whiteness  merely  by  the 
use  of  soap  and  water.  It  was  unharmed  in 
any  way. 

The  same  properties  that  enabled  Moleta  to 
go  thru  this  experience  with  flying  colors 
are  rapidly  making  it  the  most  popular  white 
enamel  in  the  country. 


Because  of  its  pure  whiteness  (obtained  en- 
tirely without  the  aid  of  blue),  its  easy 
working  properties,  its  density  and  its  beau- 
tiful finish  it  is  being  used  extensively 
everywhere  by  master  painters  and  deco- 
rators. 

Carload  shipments  are  going  out  to  leading 
paint  distributors,  who  are  enthusiastically 
in  back  of  it. 

Learn  about  Moleta.  Know  why  we  can 
guarantee  it  for  three  years.  Get  a trial 
can  by  using  the  coupon.  That  will  tell  you 
more  than  words  or  advertisements. 


Monroe,  Lederer  & Taussig,  Philadelphia Pa. 
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Colonial  and  Craftsman  Decoration 

Colonial  Style  Marked  by  Simplicity,  Restraint,  and  Practicability — Craftsman  Style 

Combines  Labor  Saving  with  Exquisite  Skill 


M.  H.  HOPKINS,  B.  Chrom.,  London,  England 


Sketch 


T'HE  COLONIAL  was  developed  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  a style  of  decoration 
which  became  the  vogue  in  most  coun- 
tries— particularly  in  the  American 
colonies,  as  the  name  indicates. 

Originating  in  Holland,  the  Colonial 
style  naturally  expresses  many  of  the 
Dutch  people’s  characteristics.  Prac- 
ticability, simplicity,  serenity  and  re- 
straint are  dominant  features.  Co- 
lonial decorations  were  carried  out  in 
the  public  buildings  and  homes  of  the 
early  American  settlers,  and  furnished 
beautiful  examples  of  what  could  be 
done  with  a broad  and  simple  treat- 
ment. 

Architecturally,  the  buildings  favor 
the  classic,  horizontal  lines  prevailing 
over  the  vertical,  and  proportion  be- 
ing carefully  considered.  Externally 
the  banal  (or  low)  proportions  and 
Dutch  gables  hold  sway;  while  in- 
ternally the  rooms  are  boldly  treated 
in  a charming  artistic  manner,  al- 
though ornamentation  was  never  al- 
lowed to  take  precedence  over  utility 
and  comfort. 

For  this  reason  most  of  the  Colonial 
houses  are  rather  devoid  of  ornamen- 
tation, a plain  scroll  often  being  the 
only  relief  to  the  bare  structural  de- 
tails, such  as  coloumns  or  dado  rails. 
In  fact,  the  whole  style  is  Puritan  in 
feeling,  representing  the  quiet,  homely 
tastes  of  the  Pilgrim  peoples  at  that 
time. 

The  colors  favored  in  the  Colonial 
period  were  mainly  light — creams, 
gray,  white  and  other  combinations  of 
fresh  clean  color  being  aimed  at.  Dec- 
orative schemes  were  carried  out  in 
the  wookwork  in  mahogany  and  white 
enamel,  forming  an  unusual  but  ef- 
fective contrast  in  light  and  shade — 
the  rich  dark  red  of  the  mahogany 
showing  up  the  chaste  white  of  the 
enamel  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

Colonial  Furniture 

The  furniture  was  mostly  of  the 
type  known  as  Queen  Anne,  being 
copies  of  the  originals  used  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time.  Heppelwhite,  Sher- 
aton, and  other  well-known  English 
designers  were  famed  for  the  various 
types  of  furniture  manufactured  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  decorative  views. 
Straight  backed  chairs,  made  of  hard 
wood  and  highly  polished,  are  char- 


acteristic— sometimes  made  entirely  of 
wood,  sometimes  with  seats  and  backs 
of  braided  cane.  This  mahogany, 
birch,  beech  and  maple  furniture  was 
well  adapted  to  the  classic  simplicity 
of  the  wall  treatment  found  in  Colonial 
buildings. 

As  with  other  buildings  built  on 
classic  lines,  fine  proportions  are  a 
marked  characteristic  of  Colonial 
mansions.  With  their  attractive  ver- 
andas and  imposing  columns,  these 
buildings  present  an  inviting  external 
appearance;  while  internally,  with 
their  well  planned  and  spacious  ac- 
commodations, they  make  both  beau- 
tiful and  comfortable  homes. 

The  accompanying  sketch  (No.  1) 
gives  a typical  treatment  for  a Co- 
lonial hall.  The  coloring  in  broad  flat 
washes  is  as  follows: 

Ceiling — broken  white. 

Cornice — white  enamel. 

Wall — art  green. 

Woodwork — white  and  black. 

Panels  (where  shown) — cream. 

Note  the  simple,  plain  treatment  of 


No.  1 

the  walls,  relieved  only  by  the  Dutch 
scroll  under  cornice  and  the  recessed 
panels  at  the  base  of  the  balustrade. 

The  Craftsman  Style 
The  Craftsman  is  a modern  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  described  as  a labor 
saving  style  combined  with  exquisite 
craftsmanship.  Cupboards  are  pan- 
elled and  built  into  the  walls,  while 
entrance  doors  and  windows  are  simply 
but  artistically  constructed,  so  that 
consistency  of  design  is  the  keynote. 
It  is  a favorite  style  of  decoration  for 
flats,  bungalows  and  the  general  run 
of  the  modern  man’s  home,  where  good 
taste  is  desired,  yet  capital  does  not 
allow  of  a lavish  expenditure. 

The  woodwork  in  the  Craftsman 
style  is  mostly  stained  medium  oak  or 
painted  white  enamel  (cheap  deal  wood 
is  often  used  with  good  effect),  and 
the  furniture  composed  of  a few  pieces 
simply  constructed.  Various  knick- 
knacks,  such  as  artistic  vases,  colored 
cretonnes,  etc.,  are  so  arranged  as  to 
give  the  right  amount  of  color  to  the 
plain  background  of  the  walls. 

Decorative  details  resembling  in 
many  respects  those  of  the  Jacobean 
strap  and  trellis  work,  etc.,  may  be 
used,  but  oftentimes  no  ornamenta- 
tion is  introduced  into  the  wall 
scheme,  dainty  patterns  in  upholstery 
and  carpets  being  employed  instead. 

Large  houses  do  not  generally  lend 
themselves  well  to  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, but  with  smaller  houses  this 
compact  and  artistic  type  of  decoration 


Sketch  No.  3 

Save  the  surface  and 


you  save 
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SAFETY  FIRST 


Center  ladder  shows  old  way  and  outside  ladders  show  new  way  of  painting. 


USE  THE 


SEAMAN  SAFETY  BRACKETS 


(PATENT  APPLIED  FOR) 

Designed  to  save  labor,  insure  safety  and  make  the  work  of  all  ladder  users  easier;  by  preventing  ladder  from 

rolling,  sliding  or  being  blown  over  by  the  wind. 

Inserts  show  advantages 


The  Seaman 
Safety 
Brackets 
will  fit 
either  side 
of  any 
ladder, 

being:  alike  in 
construction. 


They  are 
made  of 
malleable 
iron, 

weigh  three 
pounds  each, 
thumb  screws 
% inch, 
round  arm 
iron  %■ 
inch,  strap 
parts  % inch 
by  1%  inches. 


On  test  the  Seaman 
Safety  Brackets 
proved  their  labor 
and  money-saving 
qualities,  viz.:  One 

man  will  accomplish 
more  work  in  five 
hours  using:  Seaman 
Safety  Brackets 
than  he  could 
accomplish  without 
the  Seaman  Safety 
Brackets  in  eight 
hours,  showing:  that 
with  labor  at  $1.00 
per  hour  the  saving 
over  the  old,  unsafe 
way  is  more  than 
half  the  price  of 
Seaman  Safety 
Brackets. 


Advantage  of  Seaman  Safety  Brackets  to  Tinsmith 

Seaman  Safety  Brackets  Are  Manufactured  and  Are  Sold  at  $5.00  Per  Pair,  f.  o.  b.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FLETCHER  A.  SEAMAN,  Manufacturer 

321  ELLWANGER  & BARRY  BLDG.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  LOCALITY — JOBBERS  AND  DEALERS’  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 
Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  When  Ordering 
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Sketch  No.  2 


To  Clean  Marble  Busts 


is  most  suitable.  The  simply  con- 
structed furniture,  the  dainty  drap- 
ings  and  the  bright  colored  knick- 
knacks  all  go  toward  making  this  style 
of  decoration  both  artistic  and  prac- 
tical at  moderate  cost. 

Suggestive  Sketches 

Sketch  No.  2 offers  a decorative 
treatment  for  a Craftsman  dining- 
room : 

Woodwork — medium  oak. 

Wall — old  gold  color. 

Touches  of  blue,  yellow,  parchment, 
green  and  black  about  the  room. 

Note  the  original  form  of  paneling 
the  doors  and  windows,  which  is  a 
well  marked  feature  of  the  Craftsman 
style. 

Sketch  No.  3 is  a scroll  design  that 
could  be  used  in  a Colonial  hall  above 
the  dado.  The  coloring  should  be  in 
pale  grays  or  other  “low  tones.” 

No.  4 is  a pretty  little  circular  motif 
that,  carried  out  in  bright  colors, 
might  be  introduced  into  a Craftsman 
scheme  of  decoration. 

Both  Colonial  and  Craftsman  styles 
are  admirably  suited  to  present  day 
decorative  requirements,  and  are  pop- 
ular in  the  United  States. 


Remove  dust  and  wash  with  very 
weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Soap  injures  the  color  of  the  marble. 
Another  method:  Brush  the  marble 

with  a clean  paint  brush  dipped  in  a 
solution  containing  two  ounces  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  one  quart  of  water. 
Rinse  constantly  with  cold  water. 


Promoting  Paints  at  a 
Public  Party 

Robert  S.  Merrill 

\X70ULD  you  mind  lending  samples 
' ’ of  your  stock  of  paints  and 
varnishes — especially  those  for  in- 
terior home  use — to  one  of  your  young 
women  employees  to  take  to  a party 
with  her — especially  if  she  wanted  to 
make  it  plain  that  she  was  a bit  proud 
of  her  work  in  the  paint  business,  and 
wanted  the  guests  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes  just  what  she  handled?  Such 
a party,  given  by  girls  employed  in 
different  industries,  was  a success  in 
getting  women  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a variety  of  products. 

Girl  members  of  the  Industrial 
Service  Center  of  the  Chicago  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  re- 
cently held  open  house  for  club  women 
and  other  women.  Girls  from  the  dif- 
ferent concerns  had  on  exhibition 
samples  of  the  things  they  helped  to 
make  or  handled.  As  these  things 
would  interest  almost  any  woman,  the 
common  ground  for  a mutually  prof- 
itable evening  was  easily  found. 

Thus  the  club  women  inspected 
enameled  metal  kitchen  tables  and 
chairs,  toy  models  of  electric  washing 
machines,  toy  motors,  electric  lamps, 
electrical  household  devices,  corsets, 
sport  coats  and  other  garments,  choc- 
olates and  other  candies,  gloves, 
mittens,  ink,  paste,  and  even  show 
card  colors  and  other  things  such  as 
addressing  machines. 

These  girls  did  not  attempt  any  cut- 
and-dried  sales  talks.  But  when  they 
told  their  guests  how  these  products 
were  made,  they  naturally  stressed 
their  superiorities,  which  was  better 
than  any  rehearsed  method. 

This  idea,  which  originated  with 
the  Chicago  club,  could  be  passed 
along  by  the  paint  manufacturer  or 
dealer  to  his  young  women  employees 
who  are  members  of  the  different  clubs 
and  societies  which  so  frequently  give 
invitation  or  public  receptions,  bazars, 
fairs  and  similar  events.  It  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  showing  the  re- 
sults of  using  good  interior  paints 
and  floor  finishes. 


The  Wallpaper  Guild  is  sending  to 
its  members  a series  of  posters  for 
window  display  purposes,  extolling 
the  merits  of  wallpaper  for  home  dec- 
oration. 


To  Clean  Glass 
For  glass  that  has 
been  run  onto  with  col- 
ors while  doing  the 
frames;  first  take  a 
sharp  edged  putty  knife, 
but  one  which  has  no 
nicks  on  the  edge,  cut 
the  paint  off  as  low  as 
you  can  without  scratch- 
ing the  glass.  Rub  with 
a mixture  of  turps,  oil 
and  pumice  stone.  Clean 
off  with  a rag  and  soap. 
Wash  and  polish  with  a 
cotton  rag. 


Sketch  No.  4 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Conductor  (new  to  the 
job) — I’m  sure  the  old 
boy  there  has  paid  his 
fare  twice.  Think  I had 
better  tell  him  about  it? 

Motor  man — No-o!  Ask 
him  for  it  again! 
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“LINGERWETT” 

“WONDERPASTE” 

REMOVERS 

Both  pre-eminent  for 

Stripping 
Paint  or  Varnish! 

Have  you  tried  them?  If  not,  learn  the  great  rapidity  that 
stripping  can  be  done  with  either  of  these  Removers  and 
special  plated  CLEANING  BRUSHES. 

LINGERWETT  ::  WONDERPASTE 

-Liquid)  (Emulsion) 

A constant  supply  is  available  thru  principal  Paint  and 
Varnish  Dealers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

PRICES  RIGHT 


WILSON-IMPERIAL  COMPANY 

NEWARK  ::  NEW  JERSEY 

BASS-HUETER  PAINT  CO.,  DOUGALL  VARNISH  CO 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  MONTREAL,  CAN. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  Sole  Manufacturers  for  Canada 
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Market  Prices  — a Guide  to  Buyers 


Prices  quoted  under  this  heading  are  those  charged  to  Master  Painters,  and 
represent  New  York  Market  Prices,  corrected  to  the  first  of  the  current  month 


UGUST  was  a good  month  in  the 
paint  industry,  in  spite  of  labor 
troubles  outside  of  the  industry,  and 
other  matters  that  might  have  been 
expected  to  retard  business.  Some 


manufacturers  of  mixed  paint  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  business  was 
good  to  advance  prices  ten  cents  a 
gallon,  giving  as  their  reason  for  so 
doing  the  increase  in  the  prices  of 
certain  raw  materials,  particularly  lin- 
seed oil.  Other  mixers  made  no  ad- 
vances, and  there  were  few  changes 
in  quotations  of  paint  materials. 

Leads  did  not  advance,  either  dry 
or  in  oil.  Although  there  was  much 
strength  in  both  the  lead  and  zinc 
markets,  zinc  oxides  not  only  did  not 
advance,  but  there  was  a cut  of  a 
cent  a pound  in  the  price  of  leaded 
zincs. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  dry 
color  prices  were  unchanged.  Linseed 
oil  was  selling  at  the  end  of  the  month 
just  were  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Tur- 
pentine advanced  four  cents  a gallon. 

Master  painters  in  general  all  over 
the  country,  found  plenty  of  work  of- 
fering, and  in  some  sections  the  de- 
mand for  painters  was  better  than  the 
supply.  The  amount  of  new  construc- 
tion work  started  during  the  month 
was  large,  and  this  gives  assurance  of 
an  active  fall  season.  In  fact,  the  out- 
look for  the  industry  was  never  better 
at  this  season  of  the  year — providing, 
of  course,  that  labor  troubles  do  not 
demoralize  business  generally. 

Up  to  the  first  of  September,  man- 
ufacturers of  paint  materials  have  had 
sufficient  coal  to  enable  them  to  keep 
their  plants  running  full  time;  but 
they  are  nearing  the  situation  where 
they  will  have  to  obtain  fresh  sup- 
plies or  else  close  down.  There  has 
already  been  some  shutting  down  of 
industrial  plants  that  are  large  paint 
consumers. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  how- 
ever, the  feeling  in  the  trade  is  gen- 
erally one  of  optimism,  and  the  be- 
lief that  there  will  be  more  painting 
done  during  the  fall  and  winter  than 
usual  is  almost  universal.  A great 
deal  of  new  construction  work  is  far 
enough  along  to  call  for  the  applica- 
tion of  paint;  and  from  tne  business 
that  the  paint  manufacturers  have 
been  doing  recently,  there  is  prospect 
of  even  more  painting  being  done  this 
fall  than  was  done  during  the  spring. 

In  common  with  every  other  indus- 
try in  the  country,  what  is  most  de- 
sired by  the  paint  industry  at  the 
present  time  is  a prompt  settlement 
of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes. 


Alcohol 

Alcohol,  ethyl,  188  proof,  bbls. 


^ gal. 

4.75 

@ 4.85 

190  proof,  bbl. . . gal. 

4.70 

@ 4.80 

methyl,  95  per  cent.,  drums 

39  gal. 

52 

@ - 

barrels  39  gal. 

57 

& - 

97  per  cent.,  drums 

¥1  gal. 

54 

@ - 

barrels  ^ gal. 

59 

@ - 

purified,  drums.. . gal. 

70 

@ 72 

barrels  ^ gal. 

76 

& 78 

denatured,  completely,  No. 

1,  5 bbls $ gal. 

34 

@ 36 

special  No.  1,  bbls.^  gal. 

32 

@ 34 

Colors,  Dry 

(100  to  500  lb.  lots ) 


BLACKS 


Bone,  powdered 

Black  oxide  of  iron... 
Carbon  gas,  in  bags... 
Charcoal,  willow,  powd 

common  

Drop,  powdered 

Lampblack  

Vine  

Ivory,  powdered 

Mineral  black,  bbls.... 
Keystone  filler,  bbls... 


Cents 
per  pound. 


7%@ 

8 

6 

@ 

25 

25 

@ 

60 

9 

@ 

10 

6 

@ 

— 

10 

20 

18 

<a> 

45 

7 

@ 

10 

20 

@ 

30 

2 

@ 

3 

2 

@ 

2’ 

BLUES 


Bronze,  powd 65  @ 70 

Celestial,  powd 15  @ 20 

Chinese,  powd 65  @ 70 

Milori,  500-lb.  lots 50  @ — 

Prussian,  powd 65  @ 70 

Soluble,  powd 65  @ 70 

Ultramarine,  powd 15  @ 40 

imported,  quoted 20  (§>  40 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  7 @ 16 

American,  raw  or  burnt....  4*4 @ 5 

Spanish,  brown 3 @ 3V2 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt...  5V2@  6Y2 

American,  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  4 @ 5 

Vandyke  brown  (offered  in 

casks),  imported,  genuine  6 @ 7 

domestic,  in  bbls 4 @ 4V2 


GREENS 


Chrome,  light,  chemically  pure.. 

medium  

dark  

Commercial  

Grinders’  - . 

Jobbers’  

Paris  green,  in  bulk,  arsenic, 

kegs  

Verdigris,  French 

REDS 


35  @ 40 

40  @ 43 

42  @ 50 

13V2(§)  — 

14  @ 16 

8V2@  - 

21  @ — 
30  @ 32 


Alizarine  lake 2.75  @ — 

Carmine,  No.  40,  11-lb.  tins 4.75  @ — 

Amaranth  4.40  @ 4.50 

Crocus  martus 4Vk@  5 

Indian  red,  English,  pure 15  @ 16 

American,  pure 13  @ 14 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 12  @ 15 

native,  powd.,  in  bbls 5 @ 5 V2 

Para  red.  concentrated,  accord- 
ing to  quantity 1.75  @ 2.00 

toners,  in  25-lb.  lots 1.40  @ 1.50 

commercial  25  @ 30 

Purple,  lake 100  @ 2.00 

Rose,  pink 30  @ 35 

lake 35  @ 45 

Toluidine,  toner 2.10  @ 2.25 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 25  @ 35 

Venetian  red,  high  grade 5 @ 6 

Vermilion,  English  - American 

make,  in  25-lb.  sacks 1.15  @ 1.20 

YELLOWS 

Chrome,  chem.  pure,  in  bbls 17  @ 18 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade,  in  bbls.  15  @ 20 

Oxide  of  iron,  yellow,  in  bbls....  8 @ 10 


Save  the  surface  and 


you  save 


Ocher,  French,  citron,  100-lb.  lots  5 @ 6 


casks  4 (3)  5 

American,  strong  4M>@  — 

golden,  best  8 (q)  10 

Zinc,  yellow  40  @ 45 


Colors  in  Oil 

Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil  and  packed 
net  weight.  Put  up  in  1.  5,  12%  and  25-pound 
cans  and  100-lb.  kegs. 

BLACKS 


Coach  391b.  35  @ 40 

Drop  28  @ 35 

Lamp . 28  @ 35 

No.  1 32  @ 40 

Lettering 45  @ 50 

BLUES 

Chinese  39  lb.  90  @ 1.00 

Bulletin  61  @ 70 

Cobalt  45  @ 60 

Prussian  90  @ 1.00 

No.  1 65  @ 67 

Ultramarine  50  @ 60 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt....  25  @ 30 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt. .. . 24  28 

Vandyke  35  @ 40 

GREENS 

Bottle  39  lb.  35  @ 37 

Bronze  20  @ 24 

Cbrome,  chem,  pure,  according 

to  shade  40  @ 50 

commercial,  20  to  25%  color  20  (®  25 

Permanent  35  @ 40 

REDS 

American  vermilion ^ lb.  40  @ 42 

Brick,  flat  and  gloss 22  @ 24 

C.  P.  English  vermilion Nominal 

No.  1 Nominal 

Indian  30  @ 35 

Rose  lake 60  @ 67 

Rose  pink 55  @ 60 

Turkey  70  @ 80 

Tuscan  40  @ 45 

Venetian  20  @ 25 

YELLOWS 

C.  P.  chrome ^ lb.  28  @ 30 

No.  1 38  @ 40 

Dutch  pink 34  @ 38 

French  ocher,  pure 18  @ 25 

Golden  ocher  pure 25  @ 30 

Washed  21  <g>  23 

GRAINING  COLORS 

Cherry  .-..^lb.  31  @ 34 

Dark  oak 31  @ 34 

Light  oak 31  @ 34 

Mahogany  31  @ 34 

Walnut  31  @ 34 


Dryers 

Aluminum,  oleate,  fused 18  @ 20 

palmitate,  precipitated 25  @ 28 

resinate,  precipitated 13  @ 15 

stearate,  precipitated 26  @ 28 

Calcium,  linoieate  8 @ 10 

resinate,  precipitated 13  @ 15 

stearate,  precipitated  26  @ 28 

Cobalt,  acetate  1-15  @ — 

carbonate  2.10  @ — 

hydrate  2.75  @ — 

linoieate,  solid 58  @ — 

paste  dryer 25  @ — 

resinate,  fused 20  @ — 

precipitated  50  @ — 

Lead,  acetate 12  @ 15 

linoieate,  solid 20  @ 25 

oxide  (litharge) 7 @ 9 

resinate,  fused 8 @ — 

precipitated  15  @ — 

Manganese,  borate,  chem,  pure. . 30  @ 35 

technical  20  @ 25 

oxide,  85  per  cent 5 y2@  6 V2 

resinate,  fused  9 @ 11 

precipitated  13  @ 16 

sulphate  (anhydrous) 11  @ 12 

Zinc,  carbonate  16  @ 20 

resinate,  fused 8 @ 10 

precipitated  16  @ 18 

sulphate  crystals  41A@  oV2 

stearate,  precipitated  28  @ 32 

Dryers,  Liquid  and  Japan 

Brown  japan gal.  2.50  @ — 

Bronze  liquid 2.50  @ — 

Coach  grinders’  japan 5.75  @ — 

Coach  painters’  japan 3.00  @ — 

Japan  gold  size 4.25  @ — 

Liquid  dryer 2.75  @ — 

Turpentine  japan 5.75  @ — 

White  japan 2.75  @ — 
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MODERN 
'WALLCOVERING 

Advertising  Is  Increasing 
Its  Salability 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering  is  being  adver- 
tised constantly,  consistently  and  persistently 
in  leading  publications  reaching  all  sections  of 
this  country. 

This  advertising  is  educating  several  millions 
of  people  regarding  the  use  of  Sanitas  Modern 
Wall  Covering  for  every  room  in  the  house, 
the  quality  of  the  material,  the  value  of  the 
identifying  trade  mark.  Every  advertisement 
invites  readers  to  send  for  samples,  and  many 
thousands  of  samples  and  pieces  of  sales  litera- 
ture have  gone  to  these  people,  each  of  whom 
is  some  dealer’s  customer. 

This  advertising  is  creating  in  the  minds  of 
these  people  confidence  in  the  Sanitas  trade 
mark.  It  is  constantly  strengthening  the  favor- 
able reputation  of  Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Cov- 
ering. It  is  adding  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  and  public  approval  to  the  high  qual- 
ity and  recognized  utility  of  Sanitas.  It  is 
continually  increasing  to  a tremendous  extent 
the  salability  of  Sanitas. 

See  Your  Wholesaler — We’ll  Move  the  Goods 
The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 
320  Broadway,  New  York 

Dept.  E 


SANJIAS 

sIp 


—A  I 


j 


jg/ 
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Glues 


Extra,  white 

30 

@ 

40 

Medium,  white 

20 

(CO 

26 

Cabinet,  white 

18 

@ 

30 

Dow  grade 

15 

(a) 

18 

Foot  stock 

15 

@ 

20 

Brown  

12 

@ 

18 

Common  bone  

Fish  glue,  in  bbls. 

8%@ 

of  50  gals. 

14 

38  gal.  1.40 

@ 

2.00 

Gold  and  Other  Leaf 


Gold  leaf,  XXX  deep.  3%  x 3% 

in if)  pkg.11.50 

XX,  3%x3%  in if)  pkg.11.00 

* pkg.  1.00 

Silver  leaf,  domestic,  3%  x 3%  in. 

f)  pkg.  3.25 

imported,  3%  x 3%  in 

^ pkg.  2.50 

Aluminum  leaf,  5 % x 5%  in.... 

$ pkg.  1.00 

Composition  metal  leaf,  5%  x 5% 

in $ pkg.  1.00 


@12.00 
@11.50 
@ 1.25 

@ 3.50 

@ 3.00 

@ 1.25 

@ 1.25 


Package  consists  of  500  leaves, 
in  books  of  25  leaves  each.  Prices 
subject  to  a discount  of  2 per 
cent,  for  cash. 


Gums 


These  quotations  are  for  one  or 
more  case  lots. 


DAMMAR 

Batavia  or  Padang ^ lb.  40  @ 

Singapore,  No.  1 40  @ 

No.  2 20  @ 

No.  3 8 @ 


EAST  INDIA  COPAD 

Bold,  pale ^ lb. 

B or  black 


20  @ 
12  @ 


KAURI 


B extra  ^ lb.  44  @ 

B No.  1 36  @ 

B No.  2 30  @ 

Chips  20  @ 

Dust  10  @ 


MANIDA 

White,  bold $ lb.  22  @ 

Nubs,  pale 16  @ 

Chips  12  @ 


PONTINAK 

Prime  ^1  lb.  28  @ 

Nubs  16  @ 

Chips  14  @ 

PITCH 

Tar,  kiln  burned,  in  barrel 

lots  i6  lb.  6%@ 

Pitch  4 @ 


45 

45 

22 

10 


12 


14 


7 

4% 


SHELLAC 


D.  C 

. . lb. 

1.03 

® 

1.05 

V.  S.  O 

...38  lb. 

1.03 

(d> 

1.05 

Diamond  I 

...  38  lb. 

98 

W 

99 

Superfine,  orange  

...$  lb. 

70 

(CO 

73 

Fine  orange  

...38  lb. 

68 

(C0 

71 

Medium  orange  

. . .38  lb. 

65 

(a) 

67 

T.  N 

. . .38  lb. 

65 

(CO 

67 

A.  C-  garnet 

...38  lb. 

63 

(CO 

64 

Button  

...  38  lb. 

89 

U 

90 

Bleached,  ground  

. . .38  lb. 

71 

(CO 

73 

bone  dry  

. ..38  lb. 

77 

@ 

80 

Linseed  and 

Linseed  oil,  raw  (7x/2  lbs. 

Other 

to  gal.) 

Oils 

in  5-bbl.  lots 

..38  gal. 

91 

@ 

92 

in  single  bbls 

in  cans,  charged  extra, 
7%  lbs.  to  gal.  by 

95 

@ 

96 

measure  

boiled,  add  2c.  per  gal. 

to  price  of  raw  oil. 
double  boiled,  add  3c. 
refined,  add  4c. 

1.08 

@ 

China  wood  oil,  bbls 

. . ,i£  lb. 

12%@ 

12% 

Corn,  crude,  bbls 

9.67 

@ 

— 

Soya,  bbls 

Menhaden  fish  oil,  crude,  South- 

12 

& 

— 

ern,  f.o.b.  factory 

45 

& 

— 

light,  strained 

54 

(C0 

55 

yellow,  bleached . . . . 

57 

(CO 

58 

white,  bleached 

60 

@ 

61 

Pigments,  Dry 

Cents 
per  pound. 

Barytes,  pure  white,  floated,  in 

100-lb.  bags  (bags  extra)  2 @ 214 

in  700-lb.  bbls.  (bbls.  extra)  2%@  2% 

Blanc  fixe,  dry,  in  less  than  car 

lots  4%@  — 

Flake  white,  American,  powd.. 

In  100-lb.  drums 13  @ 13% 

Litharge,  powd.,  American,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs.... 11. 25  @ — 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10.000  lbs..  11. 80  @ — 

10.000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.  10. 40  @ — 

All  above  prices  subject  to 

cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 


Lithopone,  standard,  In  ton  lots.  6%@  — 

single  barrels  7 @ — 

Metallic  paint,  best  brown,  300- 

lb.  bbls 2%@  2% 

best  red,  400-lb.  bbls 3%@  3% 

Orange  mineral,  Amer.,  dry,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 14  @ 15 

in  barrels 13  @ 14 

Red  lead,  Amer.,  dry,  powd.,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12%@  — 

in  800-lb.  barrels 11%@  12% 

White  lead,  basic  carbonate,  cor- 
roded, in  oil,  in  100-lb. 

drums  12%@  — 

in  500-lb.  bbls....  11%@  — 

basic  sulphate  or  sublimed 
lead,  dry,  in  100-lb. 

drums  12  @ 12% 

in  500-lb.  bbls 7%@  — 

All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 

21inc  oxide— 

French  process,  red  seal 8%@  0%, 

green  seal  9%@  10% 

white  seal 11  @ 11% 

Leaded  grades,  American 
process — 

commercially  lead  free..  8 @ 8% 

5 p.  e.  lead  sulphate....  6%@  7% 

10  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  6%@  7% 

20  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  6%@  7% 

35  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  6%@  7% 

Zinc  oxide  prices  are  for  single 
barrel  purchase. 


Discount  of  1 per  cent,  on  order 
of" more  than  50  tons,  and  2 per 
cent,  for  more  than  100  tons. 

Pigments  in  Oil 

White  lead  in  oil,  100-lb.  kegs, 

less  than  500  lbs. .100  lbs.  1£%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs.... 11. 25  @ — 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.. 10.80  @ — 

White  lead,  sublimed,  in  oil,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 11%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  ton  lots,  %c. 
per  lb. 

All  above  prices  subject  to  cash 
discount  of  2 per  cent.,  and  are 
for  single  delivery. 

Red  lead,  in  oil,  steel  kegs,  less 

than  500  lbs.  100  lbs.  14  @ — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 12.60  @ — 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs. .12.09  @ — 

All  above  prices  for  red 
lead  and  red  lead  in  oil  are 
subject  to  cash  discount  of 
2 per  cent.,  and  are  for 
single  delivery. 

Sandpaper 


Price  per  quire.  Smallest  lot  sold f half 
quire. 


Grade. 

9 x 11  in.  8% 

x 10%  in. 

000  

$7.50 

$6.75 

00  

7.50 

6.75 

0 

6.75 

y2  

7.95 

7.20 

1 

9.00 

8.10 

i y2  

10.50 

9.15 

2 

10.35 

2y2  

11.70 

3 

13.20 

Assorted  

10.50 

9.15 

Above  prices 

subject  to  discounts 

ranging 

from  25  to  45  per  cent. 

Shellac.  See  Gums 
Shellac  Varnish  in  Denatured  Alcohol 

Quotations  for  single  cans.  Larger  packages, 
10  per  cent,  and  more  off. 

Orange,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans. 

Sal.  4.00  @ - 

White,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans.. 

^ gal.  4.35  @ — 

Steel  Wool 


Grade  000 38  lb.  1.00  @ — 

00  67  @ — 

1 53  @ — 

2 40  @ — 

3 33  @ — 

Shavings  27  @ — 


Above  prices  subject  to 
20  per  cent,  discount  on 
500-lb.  lots,  5 per  cent,  on 
100-lb.  lots. 

Household  sizes gross  9.00  @ — 

5 gross  lots 8.10  @ — 

10  gross  lots 7.80  @ — 

Turpentine  and  Rosin 


Spirits  of  turpentine,  ex-yard... 

?)  gal.  1.23  @ — 

Wood,  turpentine,  steamed,  dist. 

38  gal.  1.12  @ — 

destructive  38  gal.  1.10  @ — 

Large.  Florida  graded  rosins — 

B 6.20  @ — 

D 6.40  @ — 

E 6.40  @ — 

F 6.40  @ — 

G 6.40  @ — 

H 6.40  @ — 

I 6.40  @ — 

K 6.50  @ — 
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M ... 

6.00  @ 

— 

N ... 

6.70  @ 

— 

W.  G 

7.50  @ 

— 

w.  w 

8.00  @ 

— 

Rosin,  pitch . . . 

6.00  @ 

— 

Rosin  oil,  first 

rectified. 

...if)  gal. 

30  @ 

— 

second  rectified  . . 

41  @ 

— 

49  @ 
55  @ 

IS 



Window  Glas 

0.  . 

Inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

25 

6x  8 

11x14 ; 

to 

l 

10x15. . . 

. $35.00 

$30.00 

$28.50 

34 

12x13 1 

1 to 

14x20. .. 

. 30.50 

31.00 

30.00 

40 

10x26 
18x22 i 

to 

[ 

16x24... 

. 39.00 

33.00 

31.00 

50 

20x20 ] 

1 to 

20x50... 

. 42.50 

37.00 

34.50 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30... 

. 44.00 

38.00 

35.00 

60 

26x28 

26x341 

to 

24x36... 

. 45.00 

40.00 

36.00 

70 

28x32  j 
30x30  J 
32x38 I 

1 to 

30x40... 

. 48.00 

43.50 

39.00 

80 

34x36 ! 

l to 

30x50. . . 

. 54.00 

49.50 

43.50 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 57.00 

52.50 

47.00 

United 

inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

25 

fix  8 
11x141 

to 

! 

10x15... 

. $46.00 

$40.50 

$38.50 

34 

12x13 ) 

1 to 

14x20. . . 

. 50.00 

44.50 

42.00 

40 

10x26 

18x221 

to 

5 

16x24... 

. 55.00 

48.50 

44.50 

50 

20x20 ] 

1 to 

20x50. . . 

. 61.00 

54.50 

51.00 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30. .. 

. 62.50 

66.00 

52.00 

60 

26x28 
26x34 ] 

to 

1 

24x38. . . 

. 64.00 

57.00 

52.50 

70 

28x32  j 
30x30 J 
32x38 i 

t to 
1 

30x40... 

. 08.00 

61.00 

56.00 

80 

34x36 ! 

1 to 

30x50... 

. 73.00 

66.50 

80.50 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 74.50 

68.00 

62.00 

90 

30x56 

to 

34x56. . . 

. 78.50 

72.00 

66  50 

94 

34x58 

to 

34x60. . . 

. 80.00 

73.00 

68. 00 

100 

36x60 

to 

40x60. . . 

. 93.00 

85.00 

80.00 

105 

40x62 

to 

40x64. .. 

. 104.50 

178. oO 

165.00 

110 

40x66 

to 

40x70... 

. 216.00 

200.00 

180.50 

115 

40x72 

to 

40x74. . . 

. 242.50 

221.00 

208.00 

120 

40x76 

to 

40x80. . . 

. 285.00 

258.50 

245.00 

125 

40x82 

to 

40x84. . . 

. 312.00 

285.50 

272.00 

130 

40x85 

to 

40x90. .. 

. 339.00 

312.50 

299.00 

Above  prices  subject  tc<  the  following  dis- 
counts:— Single  strength,  A quality,  25-lncu 
bracket,  87  per  cent.  Single  strength,  A qual- 
ity, 34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  85  and  5 per 
cent.  Single  strength,  A quality,  above  50-inch, 
84  and  5 per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality, 
25-inch  bracket,  88  per  cent.  Single  strength, 
B quality,  34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets.  86  and 
2y2  per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality,  above 
50-inch  bracket,  85  and  2y2  per  cent.  Double 
strength,  A quality,  all  sizes,  86  per  cent. 
Double  strength,  B quality,  all  sizes.  88  per 
cent. 

An  additional  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
for  all  glass  more  than  40  inches  wide.  All 
sizes  over  52  inches  in  length,  and  not  making 
more  than  81  united  inches,  will  be  charged 
in  the  84  united  inches  bracket.  All  glass  54 
inches  wide  or  wider,  not  making  more  than 
116  united  inches,  will  be  charged  in  the  120 
united  inches  bracket. 

All  fractional  sizes  not  listed  take  the  list 
of  next  larger  listed  size  plus  10  per  cent. 


Miscellaneous 


Bronze  powder  in  1-lb.  cans, 

pale  and  rich  gold 

Aluminum,  chem.  pure 

Casein,  in  10-lb.  lots ^ lb. 

Clay  china,  imported,  lump 

$)  ton. 15. 

domestic,  lump,  f.o.b.  point 

of  production ^ ton.  15 

Cobalt  oxide  38  lb.  2, 

Copper  oxide ^ ton 

Cold  water  paint,  interior,  in 

bbls ^8  lb. 

exterior 

Dry  paste,  in  packages. ...?)  lb. 
Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs. 

Graphite,  flake 38  lb. 

ground  

Marble  dust,  in  bbls 

Naphtha,  deodorized,  can  extra. 

38  gal. 

Plaster  of  paris,  in  barrels. $ lb. 
Pumice  stone,  selected,  lump.... 

38  lb. 

powdered  

Putty,  in  tubs,  commercial.^  lb. 

pure  linseed  oil 

1 to  5-lb.  cans,  commercial. 

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  commer- 
cial   

1 to  5-lb.  cans  pure  linseed 

oil  

12%  to  25-lb.  palls,  pure  lin- 
seed oil •• 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots, 

selected  lumps,  bags  extra. 

38  lb. 

Smalt,  blue 38  lb. 

extra  velvet,  black 

Soapstone,  powdered,  in  bags... 

Silex  or  Silica,  in  bags 

Talc,  Amer.,  in  bags,  bags  extra. 

French  

Terra  alba,  in  bags,  bags  extra.. 
Whiting,  commercial.  . ^ 100  lbs.  1.10 

gilders’  bolted 1.15 

extra  gilders’,  bolted 1.30 

American,  paris  white 1.45 

English  cliffstone 1.70 


70 

@ 

80 

70 

® 

80 

20 

@ 

25 

1.00 

@22.00 

.00 

@20.00 

M0 

@ 

2.35 

20 

@ 

22 

9 

@ 

10 

14 

@ 

15 

15 

@ 

20 

2 

@ 

2% 

12 

@ 

20 

3 

@ 

5 

1 

@ 

1% 

24 

@ 

26 

3 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

12 

3 

® 

8 

3 

@ 

— 

5 

@ 

5% 

4%@ 

6% 

4 

@ 

5% 

6 

@ 

7 

5%@ 

6 

6 

@ 

1C 

10 

@ 

15 

7 

@ 

8 

5 

@ 

6 

1%@ 

2 

1%@ 

2% 

2 

@ 

3 

@ 

3% 

1%@ 

1% 

1.21 
@ 1.25 
@ 1.40 
@ 1.55 

@ 1.90 
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Paint  and  Varnish  Products 


Time  and 
Test-Tube  Tested 


DE  VOE  Paint  Products  have  been 
highly  regarded  for  more  years 
than  this  country  has  been  a Repub- 
lic! Father  Time,  the  severest  of 
judges,  has  set  on  them  the  seal  of  his 
approval. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Devoe  Products 
must  also  pass  the  test-tube  test. 
From  the  moment  the  raw  material 
enters  the  plant,  till  the  can  of  fin- 
ished product  is  sealed,  it  is  subjected 
constantly  to  chemical  and  physical 
tests. 

So  when  you  use  Devoe,  you  know 
that  you  can  trust  it — trust  its  pur- 
ity, its  lasting  power — trust  it  to  do 
you  credit,  and  give  your  customers 
lasting  satisfaction. 


Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.:Inc. 

New  York  Chicago 

BRUSHES 
ENAMELS 
INSECTICIDES 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


New  York  Convention,  Binghamton,  Jan. 8-10 

State  Executive  Board  Meeting  in  That  City  Arranges  Business  and  Social  Program,  and 

Hears  Reports  from  Members 


THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  of  the 
New  York  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  con- 
vened for  its  midsummer  meeting  at 
Hotel  Bennett,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
on  July  29.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Otto  Seebach  at  3,30 
P.  M.  The  President  welcomed  the 
members,  and  complimented  the  asso- 
ciation on  being  able  to  attract  so 
many  to  its  Executive  Board  meeting. 

The  President  commented  on  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  association  that  we  had 
chosen  a city  in  which  to  hold  our 
convention  where  there  was,  as  yet,  no 
local  association  to  welcome  us  and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements.  He 
further  stated  that  he  believed  our 
presence  in  town  would  be  the  means 
of  starting  an  association  in  this  city. 
He  also  complimented  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  city  of  Binghamton 
for  its  liberal  offer  to  assist  us  in 
carrying  out  our  program,  and  mak- 
ing us  feel  comfortable  and  welcome 
in  Binghamton. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Seebach  called  the 
attention  of  the  delegates  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  only  called  upon 
to  formulate  a program,  but  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  finance  the  con- 
vention by  making  it  self-supporting; 
also  to  provide  committees  for  all  ar- 
rangements, which  is  usually  attended 
to  by  the  local  association  of  the  city 
we  visit. 

Roll  call  found  every  local  represent- 
ed, except  New  Rochelle  and  Niagara 
Falls;  also  many  members  who  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  attend.  In 
all,  seventy-one  were  present. 

Reports  of  Officers 

Secretary  Dabelstein  reported  that 
he  had  no  way  of  telling  of  the  growth 
of  the  locals  in  the  association,  as  they 
only  send  in  their  membership  lists 
annually;  but  he  knew  that  most  all 
had  large  increases  to  report.  New 
territories  that  have  recently  been 
granted  individual  membership  are 
Geneva,  Greenwich  and  Cold  Spring. 
Binghamton  was  in  the  process  of 
organization,  and  had  been  visited  by 
the  General  Organizer,  officers  and  Mr. 
Baxter  of  Whitney  Point. 

The  Secretary  further  reported  that 
he  had  been  received  very  courteously 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bing- 
hamton, and  all  indications  point  to  a 
successful  convention  in  January.  The 
Secretary  read  a few  letters  on  the 
advances  in  lead,  oil  and  turpentine, 
and  suggested  that  they  be  further  in- 
vestigated and  reported  back  to  the 
convention  in  one  of  the  papers  to  be 
read. 

The  Secretary  also  read  two  letters, 
one  from  Senator  Wadsworth  and  one 
from  Senator  Calder,  in  which  both 
these  gentlemen  promised  their  as- 


Secretary  CARL  H.  DABELSTEIN 

sistance  to  see  that  the  decorations  of 
our  National  Capitol  Building  in 
Washington  are  not  ruined  by  im- 
proper alterations. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed 
$450  on  hand.  Both  these  reports  were 
received  and  accepted. 

Mr.  Walser  of  Utica  reported  that 
owing  to  labor  troubles,  the  Utica  as- 
sociation was  nearing  destruction. 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  suggest- 
ed that  Mr.  Walser  send  the  Secretary 
a list  of  the  former  members,  as  well 
as  of  the  desirable  men  in  the  city 
who  have  never  been  in  an  association. 
Mr.  Walser  thought  that  if  a new  as- 
sociation was  organized  along  fra- 
ternal lines,  ignoring  labor,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  get  together  an  even  larger 
association  than  had  previously  ex- 
isted. The  General  Organizer  and 
Secretary  agreed  to  cooperate;  also  to 
whip  Little  Falls  in  line. 

The  Vice-President  and  General  Or- 
ganizer reported  that  he  had  done 
considerable  preliminary  work  in  cir- 
cularizing the  State,  and  would  fol- 
low up  this  work  during  the  more 
agreeable  fall  weather.  He  was  quite 
positive  that  there  would  be  a large 
increase  in  the  membership  this  year, 
and  hoped  to  reach  the  goal  of  “Five 
Hundred.”  He  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  he  welcomes  suggestions  from 
members  as  to  where  his  services  will 
do  the  most  good.  In  closing,  he  com- 
plimented the  members  for  turning 
out  in  such  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Glunz  reported  that  Batavia 
and  Lockport  were  promising  terri- 
tories and  he  looked  forward  to  an  as- 
sociation in  existence  there  by  conven- 
tion time,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Buffalo  association.  He  also  stated 
that  Buffalo  and  Rochester  were  help- 
ing along  the  fraternal  side  of  asso- 
ciation life  by  frequent  visits  to  each 
other’s  city,  and  engaging  in  a howling 
match — where  strikes  were  welcomed. 

As  member  to  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  Fred  C.  Glunz  reported 
that  he  had  attended  the  Toronto 
meeting  in  July.  The  first  subject  dis- 
cussed was  the  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign, when  it  was  brought  out  that 
it  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by 
some  master  painters,  as  it  seemed  to 
have  a tendency  to  advance  mixed 
paints  in  preference  to  developing  our 
industry,  and  was  creating  more  blue 
overall  mechanics.  He  also  stated  that 
the  meeting  had  absolutely  condemned 
any  advertising  which  advocated  the 
applying  of  paint  by  any  one  other 
than  a painter. 

In  conclusion,  he  reported  on  the 
activities  of  vocational  training:  it  is 
being  very  well  accepted  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  International  as- 
sociation, and  especially  in  our  own 
State,  where  the  boards  of  education 
of  the  larger  cities  had  organized 
classes.  He  also  presented  a full  re- 
port of  the  progress  made  with  the 
text  book.  The  report  of  Mr.  Glunz 
was  accepted. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


A motion  was  passed  that  we  sug- 
gest that  the  text  book  be  distributed 
in  each  State  through  the  State  asso- 
ciation, in  accordance  with  the  latter’s 
discretion  and  judgment  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  trade  in  the  sev- 
eral localities. 

A motion  prevailed  that  we  confirm 
the  selection  of  the  city  of  Bingham- 
ton as  the  meeting  place  for  our  1923 
convention,  the  dates  to  be  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Jan.  8 to  10. 
The  Hotel  Bennett  was  chosen  to  be 
convention  headquarters. 

The  Convention  Program 

After  deciding  that  Nos.  1 to  9 of 
the  program  shall  be  a repetition  of 
last  year,  the  remainder  of  the  1923 
program  was  made  as  follows: 

10.  A paper  entitled  “ Side  Lights  of 
the  Industry." — Assigned  to  Nas- 
sau county , with  suggestion  that  it 
be  written  by  Leo  F.  Schulz. 

11.  A paper  entitled  “System"— To  be 
written  by  Alfred  E.  Joy  of  New 
York. 

12.  Assigned  to  the  Buffalo  association. 

13.  Report  on  Vocational  Training 
from  each  local. 

Ilf.  Assigned  to  Jamestown  associ- 
ation. 

15.  Assigned  to  Syracuse  association. 

16.  A paper  on  the  subject  “How  Use- 
ful Suggestions  Help  to  Stimulate 
Trade." — Assigned  to  Mr.  Baxter 
of  Whitney  Point. 

The  remaining  numbers  will  be  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Note  was  made  to  print  on  the  of- 
ficial program  the  change  in  the  con- 
stitution that  candidates  for  office  are 
to  be  nominated  at  the  second  session 
of  the  first  day  of  the  convention,  and 
balloted  upon  at  the  last  session. 

Motion  carried  that  we  send  a letter 
of  thanks  to  Secretary  Brownlow  of 
the  Binghamton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, thanking  the  latter  for  its 
offer  to  cooperate  with  us  and  its 
welcomed  offer  to  entertain  the  ladies. 

Entertainment  Program 

Monday,  Jan.  8,  9.30  A.  M.,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  assemble  in  the  Hotel 
lobby  to  register.  10.00  A.  M.,  opening 
of  convention— first  session  attended 
by  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  12.30 
P.  M„  Ladies’  luncheon  at  Hotel  Ben- 
nett, followed  by  card  party.  2.00  P. 
M„  Afternoon  session  of  convention 
for  gentlemen.  8.00  P.  M.,  theater  party 
for  all. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  9,  10.00  A.  M.,  ladies 
assemble  in  lobby  for  trip  to  Johnson 
City  as  guests  of  the  Binghamton 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  will 
visit  a model  factory  and  be  enter- 
tained at  luncheon,  returning  in  the 
afternoon  to  attend  moving  picture 
theater.  10.00  A.  M.,  Business  session. 
2.00  P.  M.,  Business  session.  8.00  P.  M., 
annual  banquet. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  10,  10.00  A.  M., 
ladies  assemble  in  lobby  for  shopping 
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Buy  This  White  Lead 

pAINTERS  who  use  Carter  White  Lead  buy  it  with  a 

very  definite  purpose.  Some  of  them  demand  Carter 
because  they  specialize  in  painting  white  houses  and 
interior  decoration,  and  nothing  but  Carter  whiteness  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

Others  like  Carter  because  it  spreads  far  and  evenly 
yet  covers  the  surface  perfectly.  It  is  so  fine  that  after 
straining  a bucket  there  is  very  little  sediment  left  on 
the  screen. 

Then  there  are  those  who  like  Carter’s  easy  working 
qualities.  It  breaks  up  with  very  little  effort  and  works 
easily  under  the  brush. 

Users  of  Carter  are  always  sure  of  getting  the  same 
qualities  in  every  keg — purity,  whiteness  and  fineness. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

Chicago,  111. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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tour.  10.00  A.  M.,  Continuous  business 
until  adjournment. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed and  approved  by  the  Board: 
Hotel  Committee — B.  E.  Baxter, 
Whitney  Point;  Mr.  Winters,  Bing- 
hamton. 

Finance  Committee — Fred  Glunz,  A. 

E.  Joy,  C.  H.  Dabelstein. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — B.  E. 
Baxter,  Chairman;  W.  H.  Moeller, 
Clarence  E.  Tufts,  Leo  F.  Schulz,  B.  E. 
McSteen,  W.  L.  Wiese. 

Ladies  Committee — Madames  C.  H. 
Dabelstein,  chairman;  A.  E.  Joy,  Fred 
Glunz,  Charles  Goltz,  John  W.  Grim- 
mer, Otto  Seebach,  E.  A.  Fischer,  Wil- 
liam King,  E.  P.  Walser. 

Dinner  at  Night 

The  Executive  Board  meeting  closed 
with  a banquet,  which  was  attended 
by  the  delegates,  their  friends  and  the 
ladies;  also  a delegation  of  eight  local 
men,  who  were  particularly  welcomed 
as  they  showed  the  true  fraternal 
spirit  by  coming  out  and  joining 
hands  with  us  in  the  association  work. 
The  banquet  was  attended  by  seventy- 
one.  and  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

After  those  /present  had  satisfied 
the  inner  man  with  an  abundance  of 
food.  President  Seebach  addressed  the 
gathering  in  his  usual  dignified  and 
elegant  manner,  and  made  all  feel  that 
they  were  more  than  welcomed.  Need- 
less to  say,  our  President  was  proud 
of  having  the  largest  turnout  of  mem- 
bers to  an  Executive  Board  meeting  in 
the  history  of  the  State. 

He  introduced  Alfred  E.  Joy  of  New 
York  as  toastmaster  of  the  evening. 
Our  toastmaster  well  deserves  his 
name,  for  he  had  hardly  been  intro- 
duced when  he  started  springing  jokes 
that  were  enjoyed  by  all.  He  was  par- 
ticularly keen  about  having  all  his 
jokes  on  the  Irish.  As  his  first  official 
act,  Toastmaster  Joy  called  upon  the 
Secretary  for  a few  remarks,  and  the 
latter  responded  with  just  a few,  and 
as  usual  pinned  roses  all  over  himself. 
He  hoped  that  the  members  would  re- 
spond in  even  greater  numbers  to  the 
convention.  Secretaries  do  not  talk — 
they  write. 

The  next  speaker  was  General  Or- 
ganizer and  Vice  President  George 
Whigelt,  who  handed  it  out,  around 
and  hack  again,  especially  when  he  ad- 
vised the  new  association  of  Bingham- 
ton to  hang  together.  He  said  nothing 
of  cutting  them  down  again,  so  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  not 
serious.  After  further  valuable  re- 
marks he  concluded,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a bunch  of  leaves  by  Mr. 
Potts.  But  George  was  not  leaving — 
he  was  only  getting  his  second  wind. 

Interesting  addresses  were  also  de- 
livered by  Past  Presidents  Wiese  and 
Grimmer.  Messrs.  Mable  and  Winters, 
of  the  Binghamton  tentative  associ- 
ation, greatly  encouraged  the  gather- 
ing by  addressing  them.  After  ad- 
journment, our  Toastmaster  supplied 
a little  music  on  the  piano,  and  the 
dance  was  on  until  long  after  mid- 
night. 


SAFETY  FIRST 

“Aw,”  said  Willie,  “you’re  afraid  to 
fight;  that’s  all  it  is.” 

“No,  I’m  not,”  protested  Jack,  “but 
if  I fight  my  ma’ll  find  it  out  and  lick 
me.” 

“How’ll  she  find  it  out?” 

“She’ll  see  the  doctor  goin’  to  your 
house.” 


Legislation  Against  Using  Paint  Sprayers  in  Doubt 

A.  L.  H.  STREET 


A N ACT  of  the  Minnesota  legislature 
1 relating  to  the  construction  and 
repair  of  railway  cars,  etc.,  requires 
the  maintenance  of  certain  buildings 
to  protect  employees  against  inclement 
weather  conditions.  One  sentence  of 
the  law  reads:  “The  use  of  paint 

spraying  machines  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted inside  such  buildings.” 

In  a recent  suit,  however,  Judge 
Booth  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for 
Minnesota  holds  that  the  quoted  pro- 
vision is  void.  He  says: 

“The  prohibition  of  paint  spraying 
machines  within  the  proposed  sheds 
is  claimed  to  he  unreasonable,  purely 
arbitrary,  and  not  a valid  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  state.  The 
evidence  shows  that  at  one  time  the 
use  of  such  machines  was  thought  to 
be  deleterious  to  health,  on  account  of 
certain  ingredients  contained  in  the 
paint. 

“But  the  evidence  further  shows 
that  these  ingredients  are  not  found 
in  the  paint  used  at  present,  and  fur- 
thermore the  evidence  shows  that  the 
state  itself  makes  use,  upon  its  own 
work,  of  these  same  paint  spraying 
machines  inside  buildings.  Under 
these  circumstances  I am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
such  machines  is  not  a valid  exercise 
of  the  police  power.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that 
the  city  council  of  Minneapolis  lately 
had  under  consideration  a proposed 
ordinance  forbidding  the  use  of  such 
machines.  Ostensibly  the  purpose  was 


to  promote  the  public  health,  but  there 
were  circumstances  pointing  to  the 
opposition  of  journeymen  painters  to 
use  of  these  labor-saving  machines  as 
the  real  influence  back  of  the  attempt 
to  enact  the  ordinance.  Whether  the 
decision  of  Judge  Booth  and  reports 
presented  to  the  council  concerning 
the  health  hazards  involved  in  using 
paint  spraying  machines  will  prove  of 
sufficient  weight  to  kill  the  ordinance 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Recently,  the  Minneapolis  Board  of 
Education  voted  to  continue  use  of 
the  machines  on  buildings  under  con- 
trol of  the  board.  The  City  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  and  a committee  of 
the  board  respectively  reported: 

“As  a member  of  the  committee  in- 
specting the  paint  spraying  machine 
in  operation  at  the  Corcoran  School, 
at  the  time  of  the  inspection  by  the 
Committee,  I found  nothing  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  machine  was 
handled  that  could  be  in  any  way  a 
health  hazard.  I recognize  of  course 
the  possibilities  of  injury  to  health  in- 
cident to  the  improper  handling  of 
this  machine,  but  as  demonstrated  to 
the  committee  I found  nothing  that 
could,  in  my  judgment,  be  classed 
a health  hazard.” 

“After  careful  consideration  of  the 
subject,  having  constantly  consulted 
with  the  men  themselves  and  with 
physicians,  and  having  seen  the.  ma- 
chine in  operation,  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  that  this  machine 
is  something  which  the  board  should 
use,  and  that  its  use  is  not  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  operators.  Youi 
committee  therefore  recommends  that 
■the  business  superintendent  use  the 
paint  spraying  machine  wherever 
feasible  in  the  board’s  work.” 


Painter  Smith  Is  Distinctive 

Smith — that’s  really  his  name — 
wanted  to  be  just  a little  different 
from  other  Chicago  painters.  So  he 
used  the  Want  Ad  column  to  get  con- 
tracting business  in  this  way: 

LOOK — Houses  Overhauled  inside, 
outside.  $ — an  hour. 

LOOK — Tools,  brushes,  ropes,  lad- 
ders, staging,  lumber  materials  FREE. 

GET  BUSY.  SMITH „ 0000 
Blank  Street. 


Makes  Loans  for  Painting 

Advertising  that  helps  the  painter 
and  the  paint  trade  is  being  done  by 
a loan  organization  in  Chicago  that 
makes  -a  specialty  of  loans  for  thrifty 
workers.  It  begins: 

A PROBLEM  IN  PAINTING 
The  house  was  certainly  in  need 
of  paint.  And  Walter  Stout  was 
just  as  certainly  out  of  money 
wherewith  to  hire  a painter. 

“If  I expect  to  sell  to  advantage 
this  fall,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  “I’ll 
have  to  manage  somehow  to  get  it 
painted.” 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  tell  how 
dependable  men  were  enabled  to  bor- 
row for  such  purposes  from  this  loan 
organization. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


A Good  Ad  for  the  Omaha 
Painters 

The  Master  Painters  and  Decorators 
Association  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  is- 
sued an  attractive  desk  blotter,  size 
19x24  inches,  for  distribution  as  a 
business  getter  for  members.  Around 
the  edge  of  the  blotter  a series  of 
cards  214x3  inches  give  the  names  of 
each  member  with  the  kind  of  business 
conducted,  telephone  number  and 
street  address.  In  the  center  is  a large 
“Save  the  Surface”  slogan  in  two  col- 
ors, 10  inches  long,  below  which  is 
the  wording,  “Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  Association  of  Oamha.” 

At  the  bottom  are  printed  the  words. 
“Members  of  this  Association  Protect 
You  with  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Insurance.”  This  blotter  is  printed 
identical  on  both  sides,  and  has  been 
widely  distributed  in  Omaha. 


Another  Girl  Arrives  in  the  East 
Family 

On  Aug.  11,  at  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
East,  wife  of  the  business  manager  of 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  pre- 
sented the  latter  with  a seven-pound 
baby  girl,  bringing  the  family  total  to 
three — and  every  boy  a girl. 
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New  Jersey  Painters  Convene 

Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  Master  Painters  at 
Asbury  Park,  July  1 8-2  1 — W.  T.  Davis  Made  President,  Keimig  and  Roddy 
Vice  Presidents,  Christiansen  Secretary 


First  Session 

Tuesday,  July  18 

After  the  convention  had  been  called 
to  order  by  President  Bell,  he  intro- 
duced the  Rev.  David  A.  MacMurray, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
who  offered  the  prayer.  Dr.  MacMur- 
ray then  read  a letter  of  best  wishes 
and  greeting  from  Mayor  Clarence  E. 
F.  Hetrick  of  Asbury  Park,  who  was 
unable  to  appear,  and  also  addressed 
the  delegates  briefly  on  the  value  of 
high  business  ideals,  the  practice  of 
the  Golden  Rule  in  business,  and  the 
desirability  of  harmonious  relations 
between  the  employer  and  his  em- 
ployees. 

Dr.  MacMurray  was  given  a rising 
-vote  of  thanks  by  the  delegates. 

On  motion  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  previous  convention  was 
omitted.  The  President  proceeded  to 
read  his  opening  address: 

President’s  Address 

As  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators  I at  this  time  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  honor  you  bestowed 
upon  me  one  year  ago.  I have  tried  to 
do  my  duty  to  all,  but  still  feel  that  I 
have  not  done  enough. 

I extend  you  all  a hearty  welcome  to 
this  convention,  and  hope  you  will 
make  it  one  of  the  best  we  have  had; 
and  when  you  leave  Asbury  Park  you 
will  feel  you  have  not  spent  your  time 
without  profit  to  yourself,  but  also 
have  been  a help  to  others. 

I would  have  liked  to  have  visited 
every  association  in  the  State  while  in 
office,  and  had  my  mind  made  up  to  do 
so;  hut  business  conditions  made  that 
impossible,  so  I ask  the  associations  I 
did  not  reach  to  kindly  excuse  me. 

I visited  Atlantic  City,  Trenton, 
Orange,  Montclair,  Englewood  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  thank  the  broth- 
ers who  also  visited  with  me.  The 
other  associations  I could  not  reach. 

It  would  be  a splendid  thing  if  our 
president  and  first  and  second  vice 
presidents  would  divide  the  State  in 
sections,  that  every  association  would 
he  reached  once  a year. 

Our  Executive  Board  members  do 
not  attend  as  regularly  as  needed.  I 
think  every  member  should  attend  at 
least  once  a quarter,  no  matter  what 
the  distance,  as  matters  of  importance 
come  up,  and  your  officers  need  your 
support  and  counsel : such  matters  as 
fire  losses,  injustice  of  labor  unions  to 
master  painters,  liability  insurance  and 
trade  schools.  These  are  questions  you 
are  all  interested  in. 


Ladies  Auxiliary  and  Organizers 

Another  matter  of  importance  to  any 
organization  is  the  ladies.  The  wives 
of  members  of  the  association  would 
perhaps  do  a great  deal  to  build  up 
New  Jersey  if  given  help  and  assist- 
ance, and  were  an  auxiliary  to  your 
State  body. 

The  question  of  new  members  is  a 
very  great  and  hard  one  to  solve.  The 
average  painter  seems  to  be  content 
to  stay  in  one  place,  and  thinks  he 
does  not  need  the  advice  and  good 
wishes  of  the  rest  of  the  trade.  It  is 
a mistaken  idea,  as  every  man  in  this 
room  can  learn  something  at  this  con- 
vention if  he  only  will.  I have  often 
wished  I had  the  gift  of  making  men 
see  the  results  of  helping  others. 

Our  association  has  not  grown  in  the 
past  year  as  I would  like  to  nave  seen. 
Our  Organizer  has  had  sickness  and 
could  not  give  his  office  the  attention 
he  would  have  liked  to.  I can  see  no 
other  way  of  building  up  than  to  have 
at  least  two  organizers  in  New  Jersey 
and  to  pay  for  each  member  obtained 
by  them. 

The  apprentice  question,  x think,  is 
slightly  improved,  as  it  is  easier  to 
get  boys  at  the  present  time.  Get  a 
good  boy,  treat  him  right,  spend  a lit- 
tle time  yourself  showing  him,  and  do 
not  leave  him  to  learn  altogether  from 
the  men. 

I cannot  help  speaking  of  our  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  but  do  not  know 
what  words  to  use  suitable,  for  he  has 
been  100  per  cent  perfect — doing  all 
he  was  asked  to  do  and  a great  deal 
more.  Your  President  would  probably 
have  been  a failure  if  he  did  not  have 
so  efficient  an  officer  filling  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer’s office  and  helping 
him. 

A matter  of  great  importance  is 
our  midwinter  meeting.  While  we  had 
one  of  the  best  meetings  last  December 
that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  attend, 
I personally  think  we  would  have  a 
larger  attendance  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary instead  of  December. 

Finances  Important 

The  question  of  finance  is  one  of 
grave  importance  to  any  organization, 
and  cur  treasury  at  this  time,  owing  to 
items  you  will  notice  in  your  Secre- 
tary’s report,  is  not  in  the  condition  I 
would  like  to  have  left  it.  Our  local 
associations  would  improve  matters  if 
they  would  pay  Executive  Board  mem- 
bers’ expenses  to  the  board  meetings. 
We  must  have  money  to  do  things  with. 

Our  Secretary  has  sent  out  bills  to 
all  the  locals  on  account  of  the  booklet 
for  apprentices,  but  only  a portion  have 
responded.  It  does  not  seem  right  to 
me  that  this  should  be,  as  it  is  for  the 
good  of  us  all.  See  that  your  Execu- 
tive Board  members  report  these  mat- 
ters to  you,  and  give  your  help  and 
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assistance  to  do  greater  work  for  the 
master  painter  in  the  future. 

I would  not  leave  the  president’s 
chair  without  thanking  the  representa- 
tives of  our  associate  members,  who  at 
all  times  have  been  ready  and  willing 
to  do  whatsoever  we  asked  of  them, 
and  I sincerely  hope  that  those  condi- 
tions will  never  grow  less.  They  are  a 
loyal  set  of  good  fellows. 

I thank  you  one  and  all  for  your 
patience,  and  my  best  wishes  are  for 
the  New  Jersey  State  association. 


Following  the  reading  of  the  address 
and  its  acceptance,  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  following  committees: 
Resolutions  — Willem,  Greenhalgh, 
Masters,  Bartholomew. 

Credentials — Brewster,  Turton,  Witt. 
President’s  Address — Stopper,  Van- 
dermeyden,  Edgar. 

William  F.  Christiansen  was  called 
on  for  his  report  of  the  offices  of  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  during  the  year: 

Secretary-Treasurer’s  Report 

THIS  IS  the  fourth  time  I have  had 
the  honor  of  rendering  a report 
to  this  association  as  secretary. 

It  is  not  my  pleasure  to  report  an 
increase  in  membership  this  year;  on 
the  contrary,  we  probably  have  fewer 
members  this  year  than  at  the  time  of 
our  last  convention.  I will  report  the 
exact  number  before  the  close  of  the 
convention,  after  some  of  the  local  as- 
sociations that  are  in  arrears  have  paid 
their  dues,  which  will  put  them  in 
good  standing  again. 

Our  association  is  composed  of  24 
local  associations,  60  individual  mem- 
bers and  74  associate  members. 

Executive  Board  Attendance 
The  Executive  Board  met  ten  times 
during  the  past  year.  All  meetings 
were  held  in  Newark.  The  roll  call  at 
these  meetings  was  as  follows:  Presi- 

dent Bell  10,  Vice  President  Keimig  6, 
Second  Vice  President  Roddy  5,  Secre- 
tary Christiansen  10,  Organizer  Ritter 
3,  International  Executive  Board  Mem- 
ber Schulz  2 ; Members  Stopper  8,  Van- 
dermeyden  9,  Burchardt  1,  Willem  9, 
Horsefield  2,  Neil  10,  Cook  0,  Edgar  8, 
Booth  6,  Bogart  1,  Tangaard  5,  Berg- 
mann  0,  Masters  5,  B.  F.  Davis  0,  Patter- 
son 6,  Blust  4,  Porth  0,  Lane  1,  Casper- 
son  0,  Ensor  0,  Nelson  1,  Sharrock  0, 
Gladstone  8,  Schenck  3,  Busse  7,  Groom 
2.  Schaefer  7;  Past  Presidents  Schoon- 
maker  0,  Brewster  3,  Stewart  1,  Green- 
halgh 5,  Udall  6,  Turton  4,  Schlosser  6, 
Witt  5,  Bartholomew  7. 

This  report  of  the  attendance  at  the 
Executive  Board  meetings  shows  that 
we  have  had  considerable  dead  wood, 
and  in  electing  members  for  the  com- 
ing year  we  should  be  governed  ac- 
cordingly. 

This  office  has  sent  out  during  the 
past  year  4,710  pieces  of  mail  matter. 
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Financial  Report 

As  your  treasurer  I submit  the  fol- 
lowing financial  report:  Balance  last 

report,  July  25,  1921,  $1,196.97;  re- 
ceipts July  25,  1921,  to  July  18,  1922, 
$2,826;  total,  $4,022.97.  Disbursements, 
$3,261.87;  balance  July  18,  1922, 

$761.10;  reserve  fund,  $273.89. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  bal- 
ance in  our  treasury,  which  is  much 
less  than  we  are  accustomed  to  have  at 
the  opening  of  our  convention.  This 
is  due  to  the  unusual  expenses  of  the 
past  year,  such  as  payment  of  $460  to- 
ward the  text  book,  printing  member- 
ship books  and  furnishing  badges  for 
our  associate  members. 

In  closing,  I wish  to  thank  the  offi- 
cers and  members,  also  Messrs.  Fel- 
lows of  The  Painters  Magazine  and 
Symonds  of  Furniture  Buyer  and  Dec- 
orator, for  their  assistance  during  the 
past  year,  and  bespeak  for  my  succes- 
sor the  same  loyal  support. 

Trusting  my  efforts  as  secretary 
have  met  with  your  approval,  I here- 
with submit  my  fourth  annual  report. 


The  Secretary  - Treasurer’s  report 
was  accepted  by  the  convention. 

The  Question  Box  held  this  interro- 
gation: “Is  it  advisable  to  retain  in 

membership  men  who  have  gone  into 
other  lines?” 

After  discussion  it  was  moved  that 
a committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
this  question  and  report  back  at  Wed- 
nesday’s session.  Messrs.  W.  T.  Davis, 
Stopper  and  Patterson  were  named  as 
the  committee. 

Secretary  Christiansen  read  a letter 
from  President  Kelley  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts association  on  the  subject 
of  the  damage  being  done  to  the  mural 
decorations  in  the  National  Capitol 
(this  letter  was  printed  in  the  Mag- 
azine last  month  on  page  59).  The 
letter  was  referred  to  the  Resolutions 
Committee. 

Matt  Willem  referred  to  the  death 
of  Vice  President  R.  P.  Rowe,  of  the 
National  Lead  Co.,  which  had  occurred 
the  day  before,  and  spoke  of  the  warm 
interest  he  had  always  taken  in  the 
progress  of  the  New  Jersey  associ- 
ation. On  his  motion  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  transmit  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  convention  to  the  com- 
pany. 

Ed  P.  Jones  suggested  that  a good 
topic  for  discussion  was:  “Why  is  the 

attendance  so  small  on  the  first  day  of 
the  convention?” 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  this 
being  the  day  for  preliminary  work, 
not  so  much  interest  was  taken;  but 
even  if  the  convention  were  limited  to 
three  days,  the  same  condition  would 
prevail  on  the  first  day. 

Another  question  offered  was:  “Has 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  in- 
creased the  business  of  the  master 
painter?” 

The  Secretary  expressed  the  opinion, 
as  voiced  by  a number  of  master  paint- 
ers, that  the  business  of  the  master 
painter  has  not  been  increased  by  the 
Campaign — which  he  thought  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  master  painters  employ 
fewer  men  today  than  they  did  five  or 
ten  years  ago.  It  had  been  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  manufacturer  and  seller 
of  mixed  paint.  Messrs.  Udall,  W.  T. 
Davis  and  Groom  thought  that  Save 
the  Surface  had  been  of  real  benefit 
to  the  painter. 


Second  Day 

Wednesday,  July  19 

Mr.  Witt,  chairman  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Kansas  City  International  con- 
vention, stated  that  Frank  Schulz,  In- 
ternational Executive  Board  member, 
would  make  the  delegates’  report  later 
in  the  proceedings. 

John  L.  Mitchell,  of  the  National 
Lead  Co.,  under  the  title  “A  Practical 
Talk  by  a Practical  Painter,”  presented 
conclusions  drawn  from  a broad  and 
varied  experience  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  painting  materials.  A 
summary  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  talk  will 
appear  in  a later  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

A protracted  and  animated  discus- 
sion ensued  among  the  delegates,  with 
numerous  questions  directed  at  the 
speaker.  At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  voted  thanks  of  the  convention. 

The  address  that  followed,  by  W.  T. 
Davis  of  Paterson,  entitled  “An  Or- 
ganizer’s Experience  with  the  Other 
Fellow,”  was  a straight  from  the 
shoulder  talk,  such  as  Mr.  Davis 
usually  gives.  The  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  the  speaker  and  the  in- 
dependence and  originality  of  his 
thoughts  made  up  a forceful  forty-five 
minutes  address  that  was  followed 
with  the  closest  attention.  A summary 
of  his  remarks  is  here  given: 

An  Organizer’s  Experience 
with  the  Other  Fellow 

William  T.  Davis 

CONDITIONS  at  the  present  time,  I 
believe,  show  that  the  master 
painter  is  slipping:  and  after  giving 
this  matter  considerable  thought,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  not  as  many  large  master  painters 
today  as  there  were  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Why?  Because  conditions  pre- 
vail of  which  I shall  speak  later  on. 

I want  to  say  that  every  business 
man  has  three  things  to  take  care 
of — I except  your  family,  as  that  is 
naturally  your  first  duty,  to  which  you 
must  attend  at  all  times.  The  three 
things  I mean  are:  first  of  all,  your 
business.  If  necessary,  work  eighteen 
hours  a day,  then  sleep  and  start  all 
over  again,  and  success  will  come. 
However,  if  we  work  only  eight  hours 
a day,  like  a journeyman,  then  I say 
we  are  nothing  more  than  journeymen. 

During  the  four  years  just  past, 
business  came  to  us  with  little  or  no 
effort.  With  business  coming  so  easily, 
and  our  making  good  profits,  most 
master  painters  have  fallen  into  a con- 
dition of  dry  rot.  They  have  not  taken 
care  of  their  business  as  they  should, 
and  the  inevitable  result  is  that  the 
master  painter  is  falling  behind,  while 
other  divisions  of  the  industry  are  go- 
ing ahead.  One  proof  of  this  is  when 
we  see  manufacturers,  as  well  as  house- 
holders, doing  what  painting  work 
they  can  for  themselves. 

Three  Things  to  Take  Care  of 
One  of  the  first  things  we  should 
strive  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  the 
public.  The  public  has  taken  care  of 
us — in  fact,  has  been  the  means  of 
our  staying  in  business.  Where  would 
we  be  without  the  public?  Protect  the 
public,  as  without  them  our  business 
is  gone. 

The  next  important  thing  is  to  take 
care  of  yourself.  By  that  I do  not 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 
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mean  that  as  soon  as  5 o’clock  strikes 
to  go  riding  in  your  car,  unless  you 
have  some  motive  for  doing  so.  In 
the  past  twelve  years  I have  never  gone 
for  a ride,  even  with  my  family,  un- 
less there  was  some  motive  at  the  other 
end  to  take  me  there — though  perhaps 
a job  I had  in  mind  might  not  ma- 
terialize for  a year. 

Do  not  merely  start  your  painters’ 
organizations,  but  keep  them  alive,  and 
growing  and  progressive.  The  great 
trouble  with  organization  work  is  that 
a few  men  have  to  lead  in  the  work — 
always  the  same  few,  giving  their  time 
and  money,  while  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers sit  around  and  take  no  active  part. 
What  a difference  there  would  be  if 
every  man  would  pitch  in  and  do  what 
he  can!  Many  of  these  men  are  well 
to  the  front  in  social  and  fraternal 
association  work,  which  brings  them 
nothing,  and  helps  little  in  their  busi- 
ness. 

You  should  not  only  attend  all  the 
meetings  of  your  business  organization, 
but  you  should  get  up  and  have  your 
say.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  being  classed 
as  a kicker,  because  through  discus- 
sion you  will  be  sure  to  bring  out 
worth  while  facts  that  should  receive 
serious  attention. 

The  second  important  consideration, 
after  your  business,  is  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  civic  movements  of  your 
town.  When  I say  civic  movements  I 
do  not  mean  social  organizations 
chiefly.  These  may  gain  you  a few 
friends  who  may  occasionally  give  you 
a job  of  painting  if  you  happen  to  be 
the  lowest  man.  Participating  in  the 
public  affairs  of  your  town  and  city 
will  help  you  to  be  a better  business 
man. 

The  third  important  thing  is  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  your 
church.  If  you  have  any  time  to  spare, 
after  giving  proper  attention  to  these 
main  essentials,  you  may  give  it  to 
your  social  and  fraternal  associations. 

Experience  as  Organizer 

During  the  two  years  that  I served 
as  organizer  of  the  State  association  I 
can  assure  you  the  time  was  not 
wasted,  although  I must  admit  that 
considerable  sleep  was  lost.  More 
than  once  I attended  meetings  when  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  go  direct  from 
the  meeting  to  a train  in  order  to  be 
at  some  distant  point  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

In  our  organization  campaign  we 
mailed  several  thousand  letters  to  all 
master  painters  in  New  Jersey;  but  as 
I became  convinced  that  this  method 
was  of  little  avail,  I resorted  to  per- 
sonal visitation,  with  the  help  of  your 
State  Secretary  and  the  Deputy  Or- 
ganizer. All  but  one  or  two  of  the 
local  associations  were  visited.  In  this 
organization  work  I was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  average  small 
master  painter  is  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  himself  and  his  small  business 
that  is  continually  decreasing. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  get  out  of  this 
rut,  and  work  together  to  put  the  paint- 
ing business  on  the  map,  and  raise  it 
to  the  dignity  of  a profession.  In  order 
to  do  this,  we  should  work  eighteen 
and  twenty  hours  a day,  if  necessary. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I do  not 
mean  to  work  eighteen  hours  a day 
with  the  overalls  on;  but  get  out  and 
see  your  customers,  and  prospective 
customers — make  yourself  known — go 
after  the  jobs,  and  advertise  yourself 
by  giving  real  service. 
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One  of  the  things  that  I believe  in, 
and  have  always  believed,  is  that  we 
should  stand  on  our  own  feet.  The 
night  our  local  was  formed  one  of  our 
men  said:  “How  much  can  we  get 

from  the  manufacturers?”  My  reply 
was  that  if  that  were  the  program  my 
resignation  was  before  them ; that  I 
wouldn’t  stand  for  any  solicitation 
from  the  manufacturers  to  help  finance 
our  organization.  That  association  has 
never  asked  a dollar  from  the  manu- 
facturers. Put  yourself  in  the  manu- 
facturers' position  and  ask,  “How  much 
am  I getting  out  of  this?”  Where  is 
the  benefit  to  the  manufacturers?  It 
is  pure  and  simple  graft.  A good  many 
of  you  will  not  agree  with  that  senti- 
ment, but  it  is  my  sincere  conviction. 

Don't  Ignore  the  Nen>  Men 

I also  have  learned  that  many  of 
the  painters’  organizations  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  new  men  who  enter  our 
business.  That,  in  my  estimation,  is  a 
serious  mistake,  as  there  lies  one  of 
our  most  fertile  fields.  Bring  them  in, 
and  educate  them,  and  keep  them  with 
you  as  the  unions  do,  who  try  to  keep 
every  man  in  their  ranks  so  that  we 
may  not  become  too  strong.  Let  us  do 
something  to  change  this  condition, 
and  appeal  to  the  public  to  help  us. 

After  last  year’s  convention  I stayed 
over  in  Asbury  Park  and  tried  to  or- 
ganize the  local  master  painters.  I got 
the  promises  of  fifteen,  but  when  the 
meeting  was  called  only  a few  came. 
Yesterday  I heard  a remark  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  get  an  organiza 
tion  here  unless  we  tied  up  our  busi- 
ness as  the  plumbers  tie  up  theirs. 
This  I think  would  be  wrong,  as  their 
license  and  other  regulations  tend  to 
the  making  of  a few  large  concerns. 
With  ten  or  twelve  master  painters 
joined  together  we  would  be  a much 
better  credit  to  any  town. 

Last  year  I refused  the  presidency 
of  this  association  on  account  of  my 
health.  I have  been  told  that  I am 
foolish  not  to  accept  this  honor.  Gen- 
tlemen, would  you  feel  that  the  honor 
alone  was  sufficient  recompense  if, 
after  devoting  your  time  and  energy, 
you  met  largely  with  indifference,  and 
small  results?  I believe  any  conscien- 
tious, successful  man  would  decline 
unless  he  received  the  assurance  of 
assistance  from  the  worth  while  men 
in  his  association. 


Answering  a question  as  to  what  he 
meant  by  helping  the  public,  Mr.  Davis 
replied  that  he  referred  to  keeping 
working  conditions  right.  Keep  your 
prices  as  low  as  you  can.  He  did  not 
want  his  men  to  work  for  nothing,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  pay  war  wages. 

“We  are  working  only  forty  hours  a 
week.  I have  seen  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  diverted  from  the 
master  painters’  hands  because  the 
owners  of  plants  won’t  pay  the  price 
we’re  compelled  to  ask. 

“The  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  me  was  when  a labor  union  delegate 
came  and  told  me  that  I must  cease 
working  on  the  job  with  my  men.  He 
thought  he  was  bothering  me,  but  he 
was  doing  me  a favor  when  he  required 
me  to  take  off  my  overalls.  My  time 
was  more  valuable  than  either  of  us 
realized.” 

On  Mr.  Casperon’s  motion,  Mr.  Davis 
was  accorded  a rising  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  splendid  talk. 


Staten  Island  Visitors — Schmidt,  Whi- 
gelt,  Ceiler,  Berisch 


Third  Day 

Thursday,  July  20 

Robert  N.  Hunter,  representative  of 
the  Allied  Wallpaper  Industry,  was 
introduced,  and  gave  an  outline  of  the 
national  advertising  campaign  about 
to  be  launched  by  that  industry,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  a greater  de- 
mand for  wallpaper. 

He  said  that  wallpaper  manufactur- 
ers, jobbers,  dealers,  decorators  and 
journeymen  would  be  united  in  the 
furtherance  of  this  campaign.  The 
leaders  in  the  industry  were  convinced 
that  the  times  were  ripe  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement,  and  he  urged 
all  decorators  who  heard  him  to  join 
the  Wallpaper  Guild,  and  lend  their 
support. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  accorded  a rising 
vote  of  thanks. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Udall,  the  Secre- 
tary was  advised  to  send  a letter  of 
sympathy  to  Master  Painter  A.  A.  Sip- 
pel  of  Newark,  who  had  been  prevented 
from  attending  the  convention  by  ill- 
ness. 

Greetings  for  NeVo  Yorkers 

President  Bell  called  attention  to 
the  presence  of  a fine  delegation  from 
the  Staten  Island  association,  compris- 
ing twelve  members,  and  called  on  its 
leader  for  remarks — Vice  President 
George  Whigelt  of  the  New  York  State 
association. 

Mr.  Whigelt — We  came  from  Staten 
Island  to  learn  something,  and  in  the 
exchange  of  ideas  to  bring  you  some- 
thing from  our  own  experience.  My 
interest  in  your  organization  dates 
away  back,  for  I was  with  you  when 
you  organized  in  Jersey  City.  I would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  your  duty 
to  perpetuate  the  craft  out  of  which 
you  get  a living.  This  is  the  impor- 
tance of  vocational  training.  In  New 
York  we  are  doing  something  along 
that  line,  and  have  started  an  agita- 
tion for  vocational  training  all  over 
the  State.  It  can  best  be  done  through 
your  State  body  and  the  locals. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a 


to  Mr.  Whigelt.  On  request,  the  Staten 
Islanders  in  the  room  arose,  and  were 
greeted  with  applause. 

Secretary  Christiansen  stated  that 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Dabelstein, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Joy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Noll  and  William  H.  Oliver,  of 
the  New  York  association,  had  also 
been  present,  but  were  unable  to  re- 
main for  the  rest  of  the  convention. 
They  had  requested  the  Secretary  to 
offer  their  best  greetings,  and  those  of 
the  New  York  association,  to  the  con- 
vention. 

W.  T.  Davis  reported  for  the  special 
committee  that  had  been  appointed  to 
wrestle  with  the  problem  concerning 
the  retention  in  membership  of  men 
who  withdrew  from  the  painting  busi- 
ness and  went  into  some  other  busi- 
ness. The  committee  recommended 
that  they  cease  to  be  active  members, 
but  they  may  be  retained  as  honorary 
members  in  their  local  associations, 
without  dues  or  vote. 

The  report  was  received  and  placed 
on  file. 

At  this  point,  James  C.  Kelly  was 
called  to  the  platform  to  make  a brief 
speech  introductory  to  the  presenta- 
tion to  veteran  Matt  Willem,  dean  of 
Englewood,  of  a handsome  traveling 
bag,  the  gift  of  the  master  painters, 
and  as  a taken  of  appreciation  of  the 
long  and  faithful  service  he  had  given 
the  State  association. 

Matt  responded  in  a speech  wherein 
he  promised  to  continue  to  tread  the 
path  of  service. 

The  regular  program  order  was  re- 
sumed with  an  address  by  Cameron 
Beck,  personnel  director  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  termed  “The 
Cost  of  Leadership.”  Mr.  Beck’s  ad- 
dress was  of  an  unusually  high  order, 
and  followed  the  lines  of  the  address 
he  made  before  the  New  Jersey  Trav- 
elers Association  at  their  annual  din- 
ner. He  related  numerous  incidents 
and  experiences  which  had  come  under 
his  observation  in  dealing  with  the 
hiring  and  employment  of  thousands  of 
boys  and  men  at  his  office. 

Mr.  Beck  received  the  appreciation 
of  the  convention  by  a rising  vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  Davis  urged  every  member  to 
put  to  use  in  his  daily  life  the  pre- 
cepts and  lessons  of  Mr.  Beck’s  address. 

Julian  Zelchenko,  State  secretary  of 
Near  East  Relief  and  Armenian  and 
Syrian  Relief,  was  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  in  which  to  present  a 
plea  for  assistance  for  his  cause.  At 
its  close  this  resolution,  signed  by 
Messrs.  Christiansen,  Udall,  Horsefield 
and  Schlosser,  and  indorsed  by  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  was  read 
and  passed: 

“Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  de- 
plorable conditions  of  insecurity, 
starvation  and  misery  in  which  the 
Armenians  still  continue;  and 

“Whereas,  American  philanthropy, 
administered  through  Near  East  Re- 
lief, chartered  by  the  U.  S.  Congress, 
is  all  that  stands  between  the  remain- 
ing orphans  and  certain  death,  and  the 
complete  annihilation  of  this  once 
happy  and  contented  people;  be  it 
therefore 

“Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sociation of  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, assembled  in  Asbury  Park, 
July  20,  1922,  go  on  record  as  indors- 
ing the  work  of  the  Near  East  Relief, 
and  pledge  to  this  organization  our 
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moral  and  practical  support  in  its 
effort  to  alleviate  the  heartrending 
conditions  which  now  exist  in  the  Near 
East.” 

For  the  next  number  the  delegates 
listened  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Coates  of 
the  Carter  Lead  Co. 

Signs  of  the  Times 

Floyd  Coates 

HERETOFORE  it  has  always  been 
my  pleasure  to  attend  conventions 
as  a learner  and  listener,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  I appreciate  the  honor  of 
being  asked  to  say  a few  words  here. 
You  will  all  doubtless  conclude  before 
I am  through,  however,  that  I listen 
much  better  than  I talk. 

In  making  up  your  program  your 
committee  must  ha*,  a had  in  mind 
what  happened  at  the  dance  in  Darky 
Town  recently.  A very  black  Beau 
Brummel  approached  the  object  of  his 
affections  and  asked,  “Mandy  is  your 
program  full?”  “No,  indeed,  honey, 
she  replied,  “it  takes  more  than  two 
sandwiches  and  a cup  of  coffee  to  fill 
my  program.”  Well,  I expect  to  add 
about  as  much  to  your  program  as  the 
coffee  and  sandwiches  did  to  Mandy’s. 

John  Ruskin  has  said:  “All  works 

of  quality  must  bear  a price  in  propor- 
tion to  the  skill,  time,  expense  and  risk 
attending  their  invention  and  manu- 
facture. Those  things  called  dear  are, 
When  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest. 
They  are  attended  with  much  less 
profit  to  the  artist  than  those  which 
everybody  calls  cheap. 

“Beautiful  forms  and  compositions 
are  not  made  by  chance,  nor  can  they 
ever  in  any  material,  be  made  at  small 
expense. 

“A  composition  for  cheapness,  and 
not  for  excellence  of  workmanship,  is 
the  most  frequent  and  certain  cause 
of  the  rapid  decay  and  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  arts  and  manufacture.” 
John  Ruskin  was  not  a painter,  but 
the  world  has  not  produced  a greater 
authority  on  beauty. 

A man  coming  here  from  another 
world,  and  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity of  choosing  a line  of  work  to 
engage  in,  would  undoubtedly  decide 
to  become  a master  painter.  He  would 
notice  the  effective  work  that  is  being- 
done  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign and  the  wonderful  results  that 
are  being  accomplished.  He  could  not 
fail  to  observe  the  good  work  the  Clean 
Up  and  Paint  Up  people  are  doing  and 
have  done  for  the  past  several  years. 
He  would  be  impressed  by  what  every 
manufacturer  of  painting  materials — 
paints,  varnishes,  white  lead,  oils, 
brushes — is  doing  to  help  increase  the 
use  of  paint,  and  thereby  assist  the 
master  painter  in  getting  more  work 
to  do. 

With  Save  the  Surface  and  Clean  Up 
and  Paint  Up  in  full  swing,  and  a great 
increase  of  advertising  by  manufac- 
turers, the  use  of  paint  is  being  in- 
creased. As  Mr.  McGhan  has  said: 
“It  is  your  duty  to  guide  that  volume 
to  your  shops.  These  campaigns  sow 
the  seeds — it  remains  for  you  to 
gather  the  harvest.”  By  tying  in  and 
cnonecting  up  with  these  movements 
you  make  the  work  doubly  worth  while. 
Our  stranger  from  another  world  would 
think  that  in  this  industry,  as  in  no 
other,  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
helping  one  another  has  been  furthest 
developed. 

The  market  is  unlimited  in  our  line 


of  business.  Every  building  that  is 
standing  today  needs,  or  will  at  some 
time  need,  painting.  Every  building 
that  goes  up  adds  to  the  market;  and 
as  the  needs  of  our  population  in- 
crease, our  field  for  activity  will  be 
enlarged.  There  is  an  unlimited 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  now.  Some 
authorities  state  that  only  25  per  cent, 
of  the  painting  that  actually  needs 
doing  each  year  is  done. 

It  should  be  a comparatively  easy 
matter  to  “double  the  business  in  our 
industry  by  1925.”  Naturally  this  can- 
not be  done  without  increasing  your 
business.  Neither  can  it  be  done  with- 
out your  hearty  and  intelligent  co- 
operation and  support.  These  various 
movements  to  stimulate  the  use  of 
paint,  however,  are  helpful  to  the  in- 
dividual master  only  in  so  far  as  he 
applies  their  usefulness  to  his  own 
business.  The  good  you  get  out  of  a 
thing  of  this  kind  is  always  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  effort  you  put  into 
it.  You’ve  got  to  do  a certain  amount 
of  helping  yourself. 

A Splendid  Business 

We  are  agreed  now  that  we  are  in  a 
splendid  line  of  business,  and  there  is 
and  will  be  plenty  of  work  to  keep  us 
occupied.  Probably  the  most  serious 
question  confronting  us  today  is  the 
supply  of  competent  mechanics  in  our 
industry.  This  has  been  given  some 
attention,  but  the  seriousness  of  the 
matter  is  brought  forcibly  to  mind  by 
by  the  latest  census  figures,  which 
show  that  there  are  25,000  fewer  paint- 
ers today  than  there  were  in  1910.  It 
will  soon  be  necessary  to  decide  on 
means  to  train  more  men,  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  cannot  be 
well  overstated. 

We  all  know  of  the  good  work  that 
has  already  been  done  along  this  line 
by  various  agencies,  trade  schools  and 
technical  high  schools,  where  full  or 
part  training  is  given.  These  are  es- 
tablished in  many  of  the  larger  cities. 
Newark  has  probably  the  finest  one, 
about  to  be  utilized  and  opened  this 
fall.  Classes  in  painting  are  formed 
on  request,  but  the  greatest  difficulty 
so  far  has  been  in  getting  boys  to  at- 
tend these  classes. 

Plere  is  where  you  master  painters 
can  help.  Interest  boys  in  learning  the 
painting  trade.  Let  them  know  that 
practice  and  theory  can  be  combined. 
Selection  of  competent  instructors  is 
highly  essential,  and  these  are  already 
being  trained  in  schools  and  universi- 
ties in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Chicago  last  month  a school  was 
started  under  the  direction  of  a citi- 
zens’ committee  to  train  men  to  work 
in  thirteen  building  trades  that  are 
facing  a shortage  of  labor. ' This  school 
is  expected  to  fill  a long-felt  want  in 
providing  competent  superintendents, 
educating  journeymen  in  the  finer 
branches  of  their  profession,  and  in 
teaching  apprentices  so  that  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  workers  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  good  accomplished  by  master 
painters’  associations  is  evidenced  on 
every  side.  Business  methods  and 
ethics  are  certainly  improved  in  our 
industry.  We  have  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  a greater  degree  than  ever 
before.  Let  us  hold  what  we  have 
gained  and  try  to  deserve  more. 

In  closing,  there  is  one  thought  I 
wish  to  leave  with  you,  and  that  is  the 
building  of  good  will  into  your  own 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


business.  We  will  assume  that  there 
are  a certain  few  master  painters  here 
who  will  for  one  reason  or  another 
give  up  this  line  of  business  during 
the  coming  year.  How  many  are  there 
who  have  a business  that  could  be  sold 
to  advantage?  Tools,  equipment, 
trucks  and  stocks  of  paints  are  easily 
disposed  of,  but  what  value  has  the 
good  will  of  your  customers,  created 
through  years  of  conscientious  effort 
in  pleasing  them? 

In  our  organization,  when  we  develop 
an  idea  in  advertising  and  work  out 
the  details,  it  becomes  a matter  of 
competitive  bidding  as  to  who  gets  the 
contract  for  doing  the  work  and  fur- 
nishing the  material.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  would  not  consider  it  good 
business  procedure  to  take  an  idea 
brought  to  us  by  one  man  and  ask 
others  to  give  us  a price  on  furnishing 
that  particular  piece  of  advertising 
matter.  We  would  consider  the  orig- 
inator of  the  idea  or  plan  entitled  to 
pay  for  his  thought  and  effort  in 
working  out  something  that  suited 
our  needs. 

As  long  as  painting  consists  merely 
of  material  and  applying  it,  your  work 
will  be  competitive.  Your  services  will 
command  only  the  price  they  will  bring 
in  the  open  market.  When  you  submit 
plans  to  your  customers  that  show  you 
have  carefully  considered  their  needs, 
plans  that  result  in  better  satisfying 
them  with  the  work  they  are  having 
done,  you  have  succeeded  in  mixing 
brains  with  your  paint,  and  have  added 
one  ingredient  that  will  enable  you  to 
command  a premium  for  your  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a business  built 
on  this  sort  of  foundation  has  a sale 
value  o\er  and  above  its  tangible  as- 
sets. There  is  good  will  and  good 
service  and  record  of  past  performance 
in  the  minds  of  j our  customers  that  is 
worth  real  money  to  whoever  takes 
over  your  business. 


Mr.  Coates  was  rewarded  by  a rising 
vote  of  thanks  from  his  hearers. 

International  Executive  Board  Mem- 
ber Frank  M.  Schulz  was  called  on  for 
his  report.  He  had  just  got  back 
from  the  Executive  Board  meeting  at 
Toronto,  and  gave  an  interesting  out- 
line of  the  work  that  had  been  done 
there  and  the  program  arranged  for 
the  Toronto  convention.  Referring  to 
the  paper  which  had  been  assigned  to 
himself,  “Needed  Corrections  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Wallpaper,”  he  hoped 
to  present  some  plain  statements  which 
might  not  particularly  please  the  man- 
ufacturers. 


Fourth  Day 
Friday,  July  21 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported 
its  selections  for  the  State  offices  for 
the  coming  year.  These  selections  were 
later  taken  up  at  the  election  of  officers, 
and  all  were  chosen  unanimously. 

Secretary  Christiansen  read  a tele- 
gram from  Sales  Manager  John  J. 
Keating,  of  the  U.  S.  Kalsomine  Co., 
one  of  the  stalwarts  of  the  New  Jersey 
travelers,  whose  absence  from  the  con- 
vention had  been  noted  with  regret  by 
many.  It  was  dated  Omaha,  Neb.,  and 
read : 

“Regret  very  much  that  I am  unable 
to  attend  the  convention  this  year.  But 
even  though  in  Omaha,  I am  with  you 
all  in  spirit.  Please  convey  to  the 
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No  aching  wrists  for  the  painter 

IN  burning  off  the  old  paint  from  a house,  picture  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  clumsy  heavy  devices  and  the  ever-ready,  efficient 
Prest-O-Paint  Burner  which  only  weighs  ten  ounces  all  told! 

No  wonder  painters  swear  by  it.  They  can  work  faster,  farther  and 
better.  Cover  more  surface;  remove  more  paint.  Don’t  have  to  deal 
with  dangerous  sparks.  The  Prest-O-Paint  Burner  never  clogs  up;  re- 
quires no  pre-heating.  It  is  quicker,  cleaner,  more  economical,  safer, 
easier  to  use. 

You’ve  all  seen  the  small,  compact,  portable  Prest-O-Lite  Tanks;  pretty 
nearly  every  truck  you  see  carries  them  for  lighting  purposes. 

The  tank  may  be  rested  on  the  ground  or  placed  on  the  scaffold  or  lad- 
der. The  gas  is  carried  to  the  work  by  a rubber  tube.  The  work  is 
done  by  the  Prest-O-Paint  Burner,  which  jets  a thin  sheet  of  flame,  cov- 
ering from  one-half  an  inch  to  three  inches  directed  at  the  will  of  the 
painter.  Just  a twist  of  the  fingers  does  it. 

You  should  see  how  fine  and  clean  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  left  after 
the  Prest-O-Paint  Burner  has  gone  over  it! 

Tanks  and  full  equipment  may  be  obtained  from  anyone  of  the  22,000 
gas  stations  or  garages.  Anyone  of  these  places  will  exchange  full  tanks 
for  your  empty  ones.  If  your  nearest  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  drop  us 
a postal.  We  have  some  valuable  and  interesting  information  for  you. 

Ever  Ready  * Clean  * Economical  * Safe 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Small  Tanks  Sales  Department 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
599  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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members  of  the  association  my  wishes 
for  the  greatest  convention  ever.  Sin- 
cerely, JACK  KEATING.” 

The  following  letter  from  Secretary 
O.  V.  Marsh,  of  the  Connecticut  asso- 
ciation, was  also  read: 

“Connecticut  sends  all  kinds  of  greet- 
ings to  our  neighbor  State  society,  New 
Jersey,  and  wishes  you  a grand  and 
successful  convention. 

“The  writer  has  been  expecting  to 
carry  this  greeting  personally,  as  he 
has  done  the  past  three  years,  and  is 
much  disappointed  because  he  will  be 
unable  to  go  this  year.  Mrs.  Marsh  and 
myself  have  looked  forward  to  this  trip 
ever  since  the  Kansas  City  convention, 
when  we  received  such  a cordial  in- 
vitation to  attend  together. 

“Mrs.  Marsh  has  been  ill  for  two 
weeks,  and  will  be  unable  to  go,  so  I 
feel  that  I must  remain  at  home.  Mr. 
Muirhead  informed  me  the  other  day 
he  expected  to  go  to  the  hospital  yes- 
terday for  a slight  operation,  so  he 
will  also  be  unable  to  be  with  you. 

“Again  wishing  you  every  success,  I 
beg  to  remain  as  ever, 

“0.  V.  MARSH,  Secretary-Treasurer.” 
President  Bell  invited  Frederic  An- 
dres, President  of  the  Travelers  Asso- 
ciation Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New 
Jersey,  to  come  forward  and  read  his 
program  address.  Mr.  Andres  was 
greeted  with  applause,  of  which  not 
the  least  portion  emanated  from  his 
fellow  salesmen. 

The  Business  Outlook 

Frederic  Andres 

HpHE  QUESTION  in  the  minds  of 
about  every  one  at  the  present 
time  is:  What  may  we  expect  in  the 

way  of  business  during  the  rest  of  this 
year?  Let’s  not  worry  about  what 
next  year  will  bring  forth,  but  what 
may  be  expected  this  year.  The  coun- 
try for  a time  was  burdened  with  pes- 
simism, after  the  serious  downfall  of 
business  in  the  fall  of  1920,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  at 
that  time  that  business  was  not  going 
to  be  any  good  for  a long  time. 

Readjustments  were  made,  however, 
and  although  business  limped  consid- 
erably, it  managed  to  hobble  along  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1921,  and  even  got 


to  be  quite  brisk  during  the  early 
summer  and  somewhat  into  the  fall. 

Professional  pessimists  gave  way  to 
the  optimists  about  the  time  the  apple 
blossoms  were  coming  out  in  the  spring 
of  1921.  Since  that  time  we  have  had 
so  much  professional  optimism  that  a 
great  many  of  the  people,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  professional  optimists,  had 
agreed  with  the  pessimists  again  over 
the  fact  that  the  optimists  were  talk- 
ing too  loud. 

Although  it  is  always  well  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  future,  it  is  not 
well  always  to  forecast  wonderful 
things,  which  are  to  appear  in  the  near 
future,  as  the  people  become  more 
discouraged  than  ever,  after  having 
their  hopes  raised,  if  the  prophecies 
do  not  come  true. 

This  is  my  message  to  you  at  this 
time:  If  you  have  become  down- 

hearted from  the  sayings  of  the  pro- 
fessional optimist — brace  up  and  look 
forward  to  increased  business  starting 
in  this  fall,  but  do  not  look  for  any 
great  rush,  as  it  will  probably  not  ma- 
terialize. The  growth  of  business  will 
be,  I believe,  slow  but  sure.  There  will 
be  numerous  small  setbacks,  which 
may  even  occur  month  by  month,  but 
nevertheless  there  will  be  undoubtedly 
a sure  growth  of  business  during  the 
next  year.  Over  that  time  prices  may 
even  advance,  and  after  a while  they 
will  again  reach  a peak,  and  probably 
then  attempt  to  find  a new  level.  I do 
not  believe  that  there  will  be  any 
crashes  as  there  were  in  1920,  when 
values  went  to  pieces  in  a hurry,  but 
that  it  will  be  a greater  gradual  in- 
crease and  decline  of  prices. 

Unfavorable  Influences 

The  situation  at  the  present  time  is 
influenced  by  many  factors,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  sincerely  that  some 
of  them  have  occurred  and  are  ex- 
isting, although  such  periods  of  busi- 
ness as  we  are  now  going  through  have 
always  had  these  regretable  occur- 
rences. 

The  railway  strike  and  the  coal 
strike  are  both  impeding  business,  al- 
though thus  far  the  railway  strike  has 
not  impeded  traffic  so  that  it  is  at  a 
standstill.  Nevertheless,  it  has  made 
the  public  suspicious  again,  and  the 
public  is  the  main  thing  to  be  consid- 

' Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


ered  in  the  real  revival  of  business,  as 
confidence  must  be  established  and 
maintained  over  a period  of  time  be- 
fore the  public  finds  itself  willing  to 
purchase,  no  matter  what  it  may  be, 
whether  buttons  or  steel  supplies. 

Worse  than  the  railway  strike  is  the 
coal  strike,  which  has  virtually  caused 
a buyers’  strike  among  the  coal  con- 
sumers. It  is  believed  that  an  unusual 
amount  of  anthracite  coal  is  on  hand 
at  this  time  ready  for  distribution,  al- 
though this  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  householders  as  a rule  are  re- 
plenishing their  cellar  stock. 

The  public  looks  for  a lower  wage  in 
the  coal  industry,  and  a resulting  lower 
price.  It  feels  that  it  has  been  treated 
badly  regarding  coal,  and  hopes  that 
this  fall  it  will  find  itself  in  a position 
to  save  some  money  over  last  year. 
In  other  words,  its  confidence  has  been 
again  destroyed  by  the  coal  strike,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  taken  care 
of.  The  trouble  will  sooner  or  later  be 
settled,  but  it  is  an  extremely  bad 
factor  in  the  business  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  have 
the  German  financial  debacle.  Al- 
though this  does  not  by  any  means  de- 
termine business  in  this  country,  never- 
theless it  does  have  considerable  bear- 
ing on  the  banking  situation;  and 
while  our  export  trade  does  not  depend 
on  Germany,  nevertheless  it  makes 
other  countries,  on  account  of  the  in- 
terlocking loans,  quite  cautious  in 
placing  orders  and  checking  up  their 
trade  balances. 

The  Favorable  Conditions 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger, 
which  tends  for  good  business,  we  have 
an  increase  in  unfilled  orders  in  the 
steel  industry;  an  easing  up  of  the 
money  market,  making  loans  more 
practical  for  construction  work;  a good 
demand  for  textiles  of  all  descriptions, 
and  a small  but  constant  tightening  of 
prices  on  practically  all  commodities. 
Although  this  increase  in  price  tends 
to  falsely  bolster  up  business,  neverthe- 
less it  helps  at  a time  when  the  public 
confidence  has  been  destroyed,  to  in- 
duce the  public  to  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  buy  in  order  to  get  in  be- 
fore a rising  market. 

We  have  also  a great  increase  in 
building  construction.  Even  though 
this  increase  has  been  large,  it  does  not 
nearly  satisfy  the  real  demand  which 
exists,  and  we  may  expect  active  new 
construction  for  some  time.  Although 
building  is  a decided  help  to  the  paint 
industry,  the  repainting  jobs  count 
most,  and  these  depend  upon  business. 

Here  is  the  situation  that  we  hope 
and  expect  to  see:  settlement  of  the 
coal  and  rail  strikes  in  the  near  future, 
so  as  to  restore  public  confidence;  also 
some  definite  settlement  with  Ger- 
many, which  must  be  made  in  order 
that  international  business  may  go  on. 
If  these  things  are  soon  accomplished 
— and  all  signs  indicate  they  soon  will 
be — along  with  the  other  factors  which 
tend  for  an  increase  in  business,  a bet- 
terment of  conditions  is  probable  this 
fall,  which  betterment  will  undoubted- 
ly continue  at  least  another  year,  be- 
fore prices  tend  to  seek  new  levels. 

If  you  are  discouraged  because  the 
professional  optimist  has  forecasted 
considerable  improvement  too  quickly, 
brace  up  and  believe  that  we  are  past 
the  corner  and  on  the  upward  road.  If 
you  can  etill  continue  to  be  a profes- 
sional optimist  with  the  ones  that 
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There  Are  Still  a Few 
Painters  in  the  United  States 
Who  Have  Never  Tried 
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But  They  Don’t  Know 
What  They  Have  Missed 

If  you  are  one  of  those  painters 
sign  the  coupon  and 
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have  already  existed,  preach  the  gospel 
right  along  with  them,  as  undoubtedly 
the  prophecy  is  near  fulfilment. 


After  the  address  of  Mr.  Andres 
came  that  of  F.  D.  Potter,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jersey,  entitled: 

The  Influence  of  Legislation 
on  the  History  of  Mankind 

F.  D.  Potter 

MONTH  or  two  ago  those  having 
this  convention  in  charge  wrote 
and  asked  if  i would  address  your  as- 
sembled body  on  the  subject  of  Legis- 
lation. It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
that  during  these  hot  summer  days 
there  was  no  subject  in  all  the  world 
that  would  be  less  interesting.  As  my 
mind  traveled  backward  over  the  his- 
tory of  che  woild,  it  gradually  came  to 
me  that  perhaps  there  was  nothing 
more  interesting  or  nothing  more  filled 
with  romance  than  the  subject  of  leg- 
islation; for  much  of  the  progress  of 
human  development,  and  certainly  the 
progress  of  modern  times,  is  wrapped 
up  in  legislation,  and  the  struggle  of 
the  people  through  their  legislators 
and  representatives  to  obtain  political, 
religious,  bodily  and  governmental 
freedom. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  known  civ- 
ilization, when  the  kings  of  Assyria, 
Babylon  and  Persia  held  their  sway, 
no  representative  of  the  people  fought 
for  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
human  rights,  but  the  mass  was  gov- 
erned then,  as  it  has  been  since,  by 
tyrants  of  various  character. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  “laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  which  cliang- 
eth  not”;  but  these  laws  were  passed 
down  by  the  king,  and  through  custom 
were  not  changed  by  his  successors. 
It  is  true  that  the  emperors  of  those 
days  were  surrounded  by  wise  men, 
but  they  acted  only  as  counselors  and 
not  as  a legislative  body. 

The  first  development  of  legislation 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  past 
we  find  in  the  democracies  of  Greece. 
And  in  spite  of  bitter  quarrels  among 
the  various  States,  the  Greeks  created 
a freedom  of  thought  and  of  art  which 
influenced  the  whole  world  of  that 
day;  and  this  influence  has  never  been 
completely  lost  down  to  this  present 
time.  It  was  only  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Greeks  quarreled 
among  themselves, -and  “Hellas  became 
a mass  of  struggling,  quarreling  states, 
waiting  for  the  strong  hand  of  a con- 
queror to  mold  them  in  his  grasp,” 
with  Philip  bursting  forth  from  the 
hills  and  plains  of  Macedonia,  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  action  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  municipality 
was  again  ground  beneath  the  iron  heel 
of  a tyrant — never  again  to  arise  in 
ancient  civilization  until  the  Roman 
Republic  raised  itself  above  the  king- 
doms of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Near  East.  It  was  during  the  days  of 
the  Republic  that  Rome  reached  its 
grandest  heights,  when  the  voice  of 
the  people  could  be  heard  in  the  Forum 
of  that  city  on  the  Tiber,  and  the  elect- 
ed officials  of  the  state  were  guided  by 
the  wishes  of  the  representative  body. 


First  Vice-President  H.  J.  Keimig 


Practically  all  of  hep  vast  conquests, 
and  most  of  her  literature  and  art, 
were  developed  during  this  period,  and 
her  jurisprudence  is  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  laws  down  to  this  very 
day. 

When  the  leaders  and  representatives 
of  the  people  quarreled  among  them- 
selves, the  Republic  fell,  and  tyrants 
once  more  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  their  bloody  hands.  From  that 
time  on  she  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  the  “grandeur  that  was  Rome,” 
like  the  “glory  that  was  Greece,” 
passed  away  with  the  overrunning  of 
her  far-flung  domains  by  the  hordes 
from  the  forests  of  Germany  and  be- 
yond. 

Then  set  in  the  Dark  or  Middle  Ages, 
when  little  government  existed  at  all. 
except  such  as  strong  individuals 
might  set  up  through  the  feudal  sys- 
tems of  that  period,  to  he  followed  by 
kingdoms  or  empires,  when  one  robber 
chief  made  himself  superior  over 
others  in  his  vicinity. 

Dawn  of  Modern  Legislation 

Civilization  for  hundreds  of  years 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  the  first 
dawn  of  modern  legislation  and  civ- 
ilization was  seen  when  the  barons  of 
England  held  sway  and  forced  King 
John  to  sign  the  Magna  Charter.  That 
was  the  first  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a legislature  in  modern  times, 
to  be  followed  by  the  establishment  in 
England  and  in  other  countries  of 
parliament  or  assembled  bodies  of 
some  character,  representing  at  least 
a portion  of  the  people  of  the  various 
nations. 

By  the  time  of  Cromwell,  so  firm  had 
grown  the  belief  in  legislative  bodies 
that  King  Charles  lost  his  head  in  at- 
tempting to  remove  representation 
from  the  people  and  to  establish  the 
divine  right  of  kings. 

Then  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4, 
1776,  our  forefathers  declared  unto  the 
world  that  all  men  should  be  free  in 
every  particular.  This  Declaration, 
followed  by  the  French  Revolution, 
made  legislation  an  established  and 
permanent  institution  throughout  the 
world. 

Since  that  time  autocracies  on  every 
hand  have  fallen  and  the  people  of 
almost  every  tongue  have  established 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


their  ideals  through  their  own  elected 
legislators. 

So  we  see  that  through  the  ages  man 
has  struggled  for  representation,  and 
for  the  promulgation  of  laws  of  his  own 
making  through  his  elected  legislators ; 
and  most  of  the  blessings  and  much 
of  the  romance  of  civilization  are  bound 
up  in  this  subject  which  seemed  to  us 
at  first  to  be  so  dull. 

Now  in  our  own  time,  my  friends, 
legislation  is  more  important  than 
ever,  for  there  leigns  throughout  our 
land,  and  in  our  State,  organizations 
or  blocs  that  wish  to  force  upon  the 
majority  of  the  people  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  the  minority;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  your  association,  and  the  asso- 
ciation which  I represent,  to  see  in  a 
clean  and  aboveboard  manner  that  jus- 
tice is  done  to  all — taking  particular 
care  in  our  own  cases  that  our  greed 
does  not  lead  us  to  force  upon  the 
majority  laws  satisfying  our  own  per- 
sonal wishes  and  desires,  but  only 
those  that  are  for  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number. 

And  here  I want  to  say,  with  the 
primaries  upon  us,  we  should  make  an 
effort  to  see  that  the  highest  type  and 
most  broad-minded  citizens  become  our 
representatives  in  Trenton  and  in 
Washington — men  who  can  see  the 
welfare  of  the  State  and  nation  at 
large,  rather  than  the  type  who  can 
see  but  one  side  of  any  question,  or 
who  are  running  on  a single  plank 
alone. 

I once  had  the  honor  of  running  for 
Assembly  in  my  county,  and  an  old 
fellow  came  to  me  and  seriously  stated 
that  if  I would  come  out  against  the 
game  laws  only,  and  keep  quiet  on  all 
other  subjects,  I would  be  elected  with- 
out doubt.  That  has  been  the  trouble 
in  this  nation  for  many  years.  We 
have  been  electing  too  many  men  who 
were  against  “game  laws”  only,  or 
strongly  for  some  other  law,  and  preju- 
diced or  indifferent  to  any  other  legis- 
lation. 

Our  Right  and  Duly 

It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  every  man 
and  woman  has  the  right  to  live  and 
to  work,  and  to  pursue  happiness  and 
contentment  according  to  their  own 
desires,  and  without  infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  It  is  our  duty  .as 
employers  not  to  inflict  our  strength 
upon  the  weak,  but  to  help  them  up 
hills  that  are  steep  and  over  places  that 
are  rough,  and  whenever  greed,  envy, 
class  hatred,  jealousy  and  selfishness 
raise  their  heads  and  inflict  harm  upon 
the  common  weal,  that  we  be  prepared 
to  fight  for  the  good  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Let  us  not  sit  supinely  by,  but  wage 
a good  fight  for  the  advancement  of 
civilization,  firm  in  the  faith  of  the 
righteousness  of  our  ideals. 

“Not  in  dumb  resignation  we  lift  our 
hands  on  high, 

Not  like  the  nerveless  fatalist,  con- 
tent to  do  and  die; 

Our  faith  springs  like  the  eagle  who 
soars  to  greet  the  sun 

And  cries  exultant  unto  Thee, 

O Lord,  Thy  will  be  done! 

“When  tyrant  feet  are  trampling  upon 
the  common  weal. 

Thou-  dost  not  bid  us  bend  and  writhe 
beneath  the  iron  heel; 

In  Thy  name  we  assert  our  right  by 
sword  or  tongue  or  pen, 

And  even  the  headsman’s  axe  may 
flash 

Thy  message  unto  men. 
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Three  ways  to  produce  this  result 

Which  one  do  you  use? 


A WHITE,  lustrous,  washable 
finish  for  interior  walls  and 
woodwork — there  are  three  ways 
to  obtain  it. 

First  there  is  the  expensive  way. 
Enamel.  It  means  high  cost  per 
gallon.  It  means,  too,  a lack  of 
covering  power  and  the  necessity 
for  a number  of  coats.  It  means 
a big  item  in  the  expense  of  time 
and  labor. 

Then  there  is  the  so-called 
“cheap”  way.  Ordinary  gloss 
paints.  These  paints  obtain  their 
gloss  finish  by  the  use  of  varnish 
or  other  gummy  substances.  They 
have  the  tendency  to  drag  under 
the  brush,  to  sag  or  lap.  They  run 
up  the  cost  of  a job  in  time  and 
labor — and  give  poorer  service  in 
the  end. 

With  Barreled  Sunlight  you 
avoid  the  drawbac  ks  of  both 
these  methods.  Mi- de  by  the  L" 


“Rice  Process”  (no  varnish)  it 
combines  the  advantages  of  enamel 
with  the  free  flowing  qualities  of  a 
high  grade  oil  paint.  Gives  a lus- 
trous white  finish,  leaves  no  brush 
marks  and  will  not  sag  or  lap.  Costs 
less  than  enamel,  covers  better  and 
requires  fewer  coats. 

In  addition,  Barreled  Sunlight 
is  guaranteed  to  remain  white 
longer  than  any  gloss  paint  or 
enamel,  domestic  or  foreign,  ap- 
plied under  the  same  conditions. 

Make  your  next  white  interior 
job  a Barreled  Sunlight  job.  Where 
a primer  is  required  use  Barreled 
Sunlight  Undercoat. 

Send  for  free  sample  can  to  com- 
pare with  what  you  are  now  using. 


U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

Factory  and  main  offices 

21  DUDLEY  ST.  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

New  York — 350  Madison  Ave. 

?and  '"»*  Chicago — 659  Washington  Blvd. 

San  Francisco — 38  O'Farrell  St. 

And  50  other  distributing  centers  in  U.  S.  A. 


Barreled 


Sunlight 


THE  RICE  PROCESS  WHITE 
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“Thy  will  it  bids  the  weak  be  strong, 

It  bids  the  strong  be  just — 

No  hand  to  beg,  no  lip  to  fawn,  no  brow 
to  seek  the  dust. 

Wherever  man  oppresses  man  be- 
neath the  liberal  sun, 

O Lord,  be  here,  Thine  arm  made  bare. 

Thy  righteous  will  be  done.” 

Both  Mr.  Andres  and  Mr.  Potter 
were  given  the  thanks  of  the  conven- 
tion. Ill 

Resolutions  and  Reports 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  convey  the 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  asso- 
ciation  to  Mr.  Beck  for  his  splendid 

talk.  , , 

The  Resolutions  Committee  reported 
favorably  on  a set  of  resolutions  plac- 
ing the  State  association  on  record  as 
protesting  against  mutilation  of  the 
decorations  at  the  National  Capitol, 
and  that  a copy  of  the  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  New  Jersey  Congressmen 
and  Senators  and  other  officials.  These 
resolutions  appear  in  full  on  page  59 
of  the  August  number  of  the  Magazine. 

The  favorable  report  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  on  a set  of  resolutions 
indorsing  the  National  Wallpaper 
Manufacturers  movement  was  also 
adopted  by  the  convention. 

The  Committee  on  President’s  Ad- 
dress reported  favorably  on  the  recom- 
mendations included  in  that  paper.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Davis  the  convention 
adopted  all  such  recommendations. 

Mr.  Udall  reported  for  the  Auditing 
Committee  that  they  had  examined  the 
books  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and 
had  found  them  correct. 

Mr.  Witt  brought  up  a matter  con- 
nected with  the  trip  to  the  last  Kan- 
sas City  convention.  He  had  received 
a bill  from  the  Chicago  & Alton  Rail- 
road for  $39.10,  balance  due  for  dining 
car  service.  Mr.  Witt  said  he  consid- 
ered this  to  be  an  unjust  charge,  but 
he  desired  the  convention  to  take  some 
action,  as  the  railroad  looked  to  some 
one  to  make  this  charge  good. 

A motion  was  passed  that  the  Secre- 
tary communicate  with  the  railroad, 
and  the  President  appointed  Messrs. 
Stopper,  Witt  and  the  Secretary  a 
committee  to  handle  the  matter. 

Election  of  Officers 

The  following  slate  of  officers,  as 
presented  by  the  Nominations  Com- 
mittee, met  with  no  opposition,  and 
was  unanimously  declared  elected: 

President  — WILLIAM  T.  DAVIS, 
Paterson. 

First  Vice  President — HERBERT  J. 
KEIMIG,  Elizabeth. 

Second  Vice  President — JOHN  M. 
RODDY,  Montclair. 

Secretary-Treasurer — WILLIAM  F. 
CHRISTIANSEN,  East  Orange. 

Organizer — MATT  WILLEM,  Engle- 
wood. 

Deputy  Organizer  — PETER  VAN- 
DERMEYDEN,  Orange. 

International  Executive  Board  Mem- 
ber— FRANK  M.  SCHULZ,  Newark. 

The  following  members  for  the 
State  Executive  Board  were  selected, 
with  representatives  from  the  other 
local  associations  to  be  chosen  later  by 
the  President: 

State  Executive  Board 

Charles  Stopper,  Newark. 

A.  N.  Pierson,  Orange. 

Otto  Burchardt,  Hoboken. 

Matthew  Willem,  Englewood. 


Secretary-Treasurer  W.  F.  Christiansen 


Fred  Horsefield,  Morristown. 

Albert  Kirkham,  Paterson. 

A.  W.  Edgar,  Montclair. 

D.  F.  Booth,  New  Brunswick. 

W.  A.  Bogart,  Passaic. 

T.  F.  Tanga'ard,  Perth  Amboy. 

J.  M.  Masters,  Hackensack. 

A.  Patterson,  Paterson. 

P.  J.  Byrnes,  Union  County. 

C.  H.  Lane,  Plainfield. 

W.  H.  Casperson,  Camden. 

J.  Schenk,  Long  Branch. 

Associate  Members  — Fred  Busse, 
George  Groom,  Otto  Schaefer. 

Delegates  to  the  International  Con- 
vention— Messrs.  Bell,  Bartholomew, 
and  Willem.  Alternates  — Messrs. 
Booth,  Horsefield  and  Schlosser. 

It  was  resolved  that  inasmuch  as 
Past  President  Bartholomew  had  been 
unable  to  attend  the  last  International 
convention,  and  the  money  set  aside 
for  that  purpose  had  been  returned  to 
the  treasury,  the  sum  of  $75  be  ap- 
propriated toward  his  expenses  this 
year. 

With  Mr.  Kelly  acting  as  installing 
officer,  the  newly  elected  officials  were 
inducted  into  their  duties  for  the 
coming  year. 

A motion  that  a draft  for  $50  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bell,  for  ex- 
penses during  the  year,  was  carried. 
Also  that  $100  be  allowed  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, above  his  salary,  for 
the  coming  year. 

In  considering  the  place  for  the 
next  annual  convention,  after  some 
discussion,  Asbury  Park  was  again 
chosen.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  mid- 
winter open  Executive  Board  meeting 
in  Newark. 

Seek  International  Convention 

Another  lively  discussion,  which 
brought  out  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
delegates,  succeeded  a resolution  that 
the  International  convention  for  1924 
be  invited  to  come  to  Atlantic  City. 
This  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  with  pledges  of  active  co- 
operation and  work  by  the  members. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  had  been 
passed  in  appreciation  of  the  Mayor, 
the  Reverend  MacMurray,  the  hotel 
management  and  the  press,  the  con- 
vention was  duly  declared  to  be  over. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


Entertainment 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  delegates 
and  other  attendants  at  the  convention, 
with  their  ladies,  were  the  guests  of 
the  New  Jersey  association  at  an  in- 
strumental and  vocal  concert  at  the 
Arcade.  At  its  conclusion,  Secretary 
Christiansen,  Chairman  Charles  Stop- 
per and  the  other  members  of  the  En- 
tertainment Committee  escorted  the 
folks  to  Cooper’s  ice  cream  parlor, 
where  ice  cream  and  cake  were  served 
gratis. 

Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to 
the  customary  entertainment  provided 
by  the  association  for  the  members, 
their  ladies  and  friends,  in  the  Conven- 
tion Hall.  A splendid  vaudeville  pro- 
gram of  eight  numbers  provided  by 
the  Sullivan  Agency  of  Newark,  and 
headed  by  such  star  performers  as  Bob 
Willis  the  monologist  and  Maurice  the 
magician,  featured  the  occasion. 

The  annual  clam  bake,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  associate  members,  was 
set  down  for  Thursday  afternoon.  As 
in  the  past  two  years,  rain  came  along 
to  mop  up  the  athletic  portion  of  the 
program,  including  the  baseball  game 
between  salesmen  and  painters;  but 
old  Jupiter  Pluvius  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent a large  crowd  from  partaking  in 
full  of  the  clams  and  salmon  and  lob- 
ster and  chicken  set  forth  by  the  Green 
Gables  caterer.  ‘Twas  a feast  of  the 
gods,  we  are  told. 

For  the  perfection  of  the  arrange- 
ments, warm  praise  was  bestowed  on 
the  Associate  Members  Entertainment 
Committee,  comprising  Dan  Daley, 
chairman;  Walter  Dennisson,  Fred 
Busse,  Joe  Buch,  Otto  Schaefer  and 
Harrison  Morrow.  Also  on  Transpor- 
tation Committee  Henry  Textor  and 
Frank  Van  Houten. 

H ow  to  Imitate  Circas- 
sian Walnut 

William  E.  Wall 

CIRCASSIAN  WALNUT  is  a difficult 
wood  to  imitate.  It  has  a variety 
of  grains  and  is  of  many  colors.  It  is 
most  successfully  represented  by  using 
water  colors. 

Raw  umber  and  drop  black  mixed  in 
various  shades  are  all  the  colors  neces- 
sary. The  ground  color  is  one  of  the 
essential  elements  for  success.  It  must 
be  a cool,  drab  shade,  similar  to  the 
lightest  color  of  the  wood. 

Mix  the  graining  colors  very  thin 
and  use  a sponge  to  block  out  the  open 
places.  An  old  sash  tool  is  effective  in 
mapping  out  tile  darker  places  in  the 
grain.  A badger  blender,  a mottler, 
an  over-grainer,  and  fine  fitch  tools 
and  bristle  liners  are  all  the  tools  that 
are  necessary. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
accurately  the  grains  of  this  wood. 
Procure  a sample  of  the  real  wood  in 
thin  veneer.  Have  it  glued  to  a piece 
of  smooth  board.  Finish  it  in  white 
shellac,  and  then  study  its  grains  and 
figures,  and  try  to  reproduce  them  in 
your  work. 


The  retail  paint  and  hardware  store 
of  Bernhardt  Goldstein,  163  East  Ferry 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  damaged 
by  fire  to  the  extent  of  over  $5,000  the 
last  week  in  August.  The  cause  was 
undetermined. 
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Reduce  lighting  cost 
with  paint 

The  maximum  economy  in  current  is  obtained  only  by 
using  the  most  modern  electrical  equipment,  plus  a scien- 
tific light-reflecting  paint.  This  requires  bulbs  which  effect 
the  greatest  broadcasting  of  light-rays,  and  paint  which 
effects  maximum  reflection  of  the  light  produced. 

A factory-lighting  paint  which  combines  the  most 
scientific  achievements  in  this  field  is  made  from 

ZINC  OXIDE 
and  ALBALITH 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

160  Front  Street  (established  is*s>  New  York  City 

Manufacturers  of 

Zinc  Oxide,  A Vbalith,  Zinc  Oust,  Slab  Zinc,  Rolled  Zinc,  Spiegeleisen,  C.  P.  Metallic  Zinc, 
Zinc  Sulphate,  Mossy  Zinc,  Feathered  Zinc,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Salt  Cake,  Zinc  Chloride 


CHICAGO: 

Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co., 

1111  Marquette  Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH: 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co., 
1439  Oliver  Bldg. 


CLEVELAND: 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co., 
1138  Guardian  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co., 
1205  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 


The  World's  Standard  for  Zinc  Products 
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Resume  of  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Illinois 

Association  at  Mattoon  on  Aug.  1 to  4,  1922 


URING  the  first  week  in  August 
the  Illinois  State  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
held  its  seventeenth  annual  conven- 
tion at  Mattoon.  President  Louis 
Stoltz  of  Belleville  occupied  the  chair. 
The  convention  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Brown  of  the  Mattoon  lo- 
cal association,  and  Mayor  Kizer  wel- 
comed the  visitors. 

After  President  Stoltz  had  read  his 
annual  address.  Secretary  E.  J.  Bush 
made  his  report,  showing  a member- 
ship of  266,  and  an  associate  member- 
ship of  44. 

A number  of  interesting  papers  fol- 
lowed, including  one  on  the  “Care  of 
Brushes,”  by  John  H.  Coon;  “Save  the 
Surface,”  by  William  Downie;  “Paint 
and  Paint  Pigments,”  by  John  R. 
MacGregor,  and  “Zinc  in  Paint,”  by 
W.  H.  Hendricks. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  was 
one  calling  on  the  wallpaper  manufac- 
turers to  take  action  toward  remedying 
defects  in  their  products,  and  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
decorator,  wherein  the  use  of  their 
products  is  concerned,  with  a view  to 
putting  out  better  wallpaper;  also  that 
manufacturers  have  their  names  print- 
ed on  the  margin  of  their  goods. 

Another  resolution  called  on  each 
member  to  obtain  one  new  member 
before  the  next  annual  convention. 
The  associate  members  agreed  to  ob- 
tain at  least  one  new  member  each.  A 
special  Committee  on  Membership  was 
appointed,  comprising  A.  T.  Hatch,  C. 
H.  McConnell  and  Louis  Stoltz. 

On  the  final  day  the  following  offi- 
cers were  chosen:  President,  Charles 

Pease.  Decatur;  vice  president,  A.  O. 
Poff.  Gibson  City;  Secretary,  E.  J. 
Bush,  Peoria;  treasurer,  J.  D.  Becker, 
Peoria,  International  Executive  Board 
member,  R.  H.  Langston,  Chicago. 

Springfield  was  chosen  as  the  place 
for  the  1923  convention. 

The  entertainment  features  were 
particularly  well  handled  by  the  Mat- 
toon members  and  the  Cavaliers,  the 
associate  members’  organization.  On 
the  first  night  a concert  by  a band  of 
forty-five  pieces  was  given  in  front  of 
the  convention  hotel.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon  the  visitors  were  taken  on 
an  auto  tour  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons. 

Thursday  the  annual  banquet  was 
served,  after  which  the  folks  adjourned 
to  Lytle  Park  for  dancing  and  refresh- 
ments. The  Cavaliers  furnished  the 
entertainment  at  the  banquet,  and  had 
charge  of  the  festivities  at  the  park. 
They  brought  a fine  aggregation  of 
musical  and  dancing  talent  from  St. 
Louis.  ■ 

The  October  issue  of  the  Magazine 
will  contain  a full  account  of  the  con- 
vention and  its  proceedings,  including 
the  papers  that  Were  read. 

After  the  close  of  the  convention. 
Secretary  Bush  sent  out  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  association  tw« 
letters.  One  contained  the  resolution 
that  had  been  passed  concerning  the 


improvement  in  the  quality  of  wall- 
papers, and  asked  the  local  associ- 
ations to  consider  same.  The  other 
letter  called  attention  to  the  new  offi- 
cers elected,  and  continued: 

Message  from  Secretary  Bush 

“They  are  alert  in  watching  your 
interests  and  ask  your  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  progression.  We  will 
probably  have  considerable  legislation 
to  watch,  during  the  coming  session 
of  the  Legislature,  and  we  must  have 
your  moral  and  financial  support.  We 
need  a large  and  enthusiastic  mem- 
bership back  of  us,  when  we  meet  the 
committees  of  the  Legislature. 

“The  Mattoon  convention  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  instructive  meetings 
we  have  had,  full  of  good  things  which 
brought  out  much  constructive  work. 
Read  the  report  in  the  Magazine,  in 
the  October  issue. 

“Resolutions  were  passed  critici- 
sing the  prevalent  defects  in  t/he  pres- 
ent manufacture  of  wallpaper.  A copy 
of  the  resolutions  will  be  sent  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  different  State  asso- 
ciations and  to  the  Allied  Wallpaper 
Industry. 

“The  Cavaliers  proved  they  were 
some  organizers  and  some  entertain- 
ers. They  have  agreed  to  secure  at 
least  one  new  member,  each,  before 
the  next  convention. 

“A  resolution  was  passed  requesting 
each  of  our  members  to  secure  a new 
member  by  that  time.  Build  up  your 
local  association,  get  the  other  fellow 
in  your  home  town  or  in  the  surround- 
ing city.  We  need  the  numbers.  It's 
up  to  you. 

“Dues  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
now  due.  If  you  find  statement  en- 
closed, yours  are  not  paid.  Please 
make  prompt  payment.  Do  not  make 
it  necessary  to  have  a second  notice 
sent  you.  It  takes  time,  stationery 
and  postage.  Do  it  note.  Don’t  hold  up 
your  Magazine  subscription.  We  do 
not  renew  your  subscription  until 
dues  are  paid. 

“The  association  has  bad  a success- 
ful year,  and  with  your  help  we  will 
make  this  year  surpass  all  preceding 
years. 

“Fraternally  yours, 

“E.  J.  BUSH,  Secretary.” 


A MATRIMONIAL  REFUGE 

Dinah  was  forty  and  unmarried.  One 
day  she  was  called  to  the  telephone 
and  the  following  conversation  took 
place : 

Dinah:  “Hello!” 

Man’s  Voice:  “Hello!  Is  dis  you, 

Dinah?” 

Dinah:  “Yessah.” 

Man’s  Voice:  “Well,  Dinah,  I done 

called  you  up  to  ax  you,  would  you 
marry  me?” 

Dinah:  “Yessah,  yessah.  Who  is 

dis  talkin’,  please?” 

“Smiling  Jack”  Isham,  Cincinnati 
representative  of  the  National  Lead 
Co.,  is  recovering  nicely  from  a pain- 
ful accident  that  befell  him  recently. 
While  playing  tennis  he  fractured  one 
of  the  small  bones  in  his  heel,  which 
caused  Jack  to  hobble  about  on 
crutches  for  some  weeks. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


This  Town  Boasts  a Wide 
Awake  Painter 

A member  of  the  Save  the  Surface 
staff  was  recently  in  a small  town  in 
Rhode  Island,  seeking  a suitable  loca- 
tion in  which  to  photograph  some  of 
the  scenes  of  the  new  “Save  the  Sur- 
face” movie.  The  store  was  a typical 
old-fashioned  general  farm  town  hard- 
ware, seed  and  implement  store  and 
was  well  patronized. 

The  purpose  of  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign  and  the  object  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  film  were  explained  to 
the  proprietor,  and  he  was  asked  if 
he  would  permit  the  use  of  his  window 
for  about  two  hours.  In  reply  the 
dealer  said: 

“About  twenty-five  years  ago  there 
were  three  of  us  who  sold  paint  and 
varnish  in  this  town,  but  altogether 
we  did  not  carry  enough  stock  to  paint 
a good  sized  house.  I quit  carrying  it. 
Nope!  Don’t  think  I want  you  to  put 
any  paint  and  varnish  in  my  windows, 
people  would  see  it.  and  fall  all  over 
themselves  coming  in  here  and  trying 
to  buy  it.  I don't  carry  it  and  it  would 
only  be  a nuisance." 

The  town  has  one  paint  store,  ex- 
ceptionally well  stocked.  Its  owner  is 
the  contracting  painter  of  the  town, 
and  keeps  from  six  to  eight  painters 
busy  all  the  time,  besides  the  clerk  in 
the  store.  When  he  was  asked  to  co- 
operate he  gave  his  permission  gladly. 

“Brushing  Up,”  the  new  Save  the 
Surface  film,  is  now  being  produced. 
It  will  tell  the  story  of  the  effect  of 
paint  and  varnish  in  attracting  trade 
to  a community,  and  of  different  ways 
which  retailers  and  master  painters 
have  used  in  securing  new  business. 
Prints  will  be  available  on  and  after 
Nov.  15.  This  film  will  prove  helpful 
for  many  manufacturers  to  show  to 
their  salesmen,  to  the  distributors  and 
through  them  to  the  consumers  of  dis- 
tributors. 


Art-in-Trades  Exhibit 

From  Saturday,  Sept.  23,  to  Sunday, 
Oct.  22,  will  be  the  dates  of  the  first 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Art-in-Trades’ 
Club,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City.  The  exhibition  will  consist 
principally  of  compi  ely  appointed 
interiors  and  grouped  displays  of  such 
decorations  and  furnishings  as  are 
generally  employed  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  modern  home,  together 
with  the  allied  crafts  of  mural  paint- 
ing, statuary,  stained  glass,  ornamen- 
tal metal  work,  etc. 

The  exhibition  is  designed  to  make 
public  the  important  advances  made 
in  the  home  furnishing  arts  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  and  to  show  the 
special  work  of  the  professional  dec- 
orator in  America  executed  under 
proper  conditions  and  in  an  approx- 
imately ideal  environment. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  in  respect  to  the 
art  of  home  furnishing,  a series  of  lec- 
tures will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  hotel  on  stated  days.  These  lec- 
tures will  be  illustrated  by  examples 
in  the  exhibition,  and  by  such  prod- 
ucts as  may  be  needed,  brought  in  es- 
pecially for  the  occasion. 
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Ernest  T.  Trigg  Becomes  President  of 

John  Lucas  & Co.;  History  of  Firm 


\ T a meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
^ John  Lucas  & Co.,  Inc.,  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  company  in  Phila- 
delphia Thursday,  Sept.  7,  the  by-laws 
were  amended  to  create  the  office  of 
chairman  of  the  board,  to  which  office 
Joseph  W.  Lucas  was  elected.  Ernest 
T.  Trigg  was  elected  president,  and 
James  F.  Lucas  succeeds  Mr.  Trigg 
as  vice-president.  Mr.  Trigg  will  also 
continue  as  general  manager.  The 
change  in  the  executive  personnel  of 
this  old-establised  paint  house  is  a 
part  of  a general  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion that  is  now  being  worked  out. 

It  was  back  in  March,  1849,  when 
the  late  John  Lucas  commenced  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia  as  an  importer 
of  white  lead,  paints,  colors  and  raw 
materials  used  in  their  manufacture. 
Three  years  later  he  was  joined  by 
his  father-in-law,  James  Foster,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1857  by  William  H. 
Lucas,  a brother  of  the  founder. 
Shortly  after  starting  in  the  business 
in  1849,  Mr.  Lucas  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  paints,  his  plant  being 
located  in  an  old  grist  and  saw  mill 
at  Gibbsboro,  N.  J.,  on  which  site  the 
present  works  of  the  company  are 
located. 

William  H.  Lucas  withdrew  from  the 
firm  in  1878,  and  the  business  was 
continued  by  its  founder,  John  Lucas, 
trading  as  John  Lucas  & Co.  On  the 
death  of  John  Lucas,  August  7,  1901, 
the  business  was  continued  by  his 
brother,  William  H.  Lucas,  and  Albert 
Lucas,  a son,  who  operated  the  or- 
ganization under  a declaration  of 
trust. 

On  the  death  of  Albert  Lucas,  April 
10.  1906,  William  H.  Lucas  became  the 
surviving  trustee,  but  his  death  oc- 
curred July  1,  the  same  year,  and 
under  a provision  in  the  will  of  the 
founder  William  E.  Lucas  and  H. 
Spencer  Lucas,  sons  of  John  Lucas, 
became  the  successor  trustees. 

Upon  the  death  of  H.  Spencer  Lucas, 
April  16,  1909,  William  E.  Lucas  be- 
came the  sole  surviving  trustee,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  sold  the  assets  of 
the  company  on  November  15,  1912,  to 
John  Lucas  & Co.,  Inc.,  a corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  corporation 
William  E.  Lucas  was  president  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  March  24, 
1913.  Joseph  W.  Lucas  then  became 
president. 

A Tribute  to  Mr.  Trigg 

The  election  of  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  to 
the  presidency  of  this  paint  concern 
established  over  seventy  years  ago  is 
a splendid  tribute  to  Mr.  Trigg’s  ac- 
complishments in  the  paint  field.  Mr. 
Trigg  joined  the  executive  staff  of 
John  Lucas  & Co.  in  1908,  and  in 
1912,  on  the  incorporation  of  the  com- 
pany, he  was  elected  vice-president 
and  general  manager. 

Mr.  Trigg  was  born  in  Aurora,  111., 
August  12,  1877.  He  began  his  career 
in  1892  as  an  office  boy  for  a manu- 
facturers’ agent  in  Chicago,  who  dealt 


in  raw  materials  for  paint  grinders. 
Three  years  later  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Heath  & Milligan  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  paint  manufacturers,  in 
the  same  city,  where  he  remained  for 
thirteen  years,  when  he  became  as- 
sociated with  John  Lucas  & Co. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Trigg 
filled  many  important  positions  with 
war  work  organizations.  In  civic 
affairs  Mr.  Trigg  has  been  actively 
connected  with  many  movements  and 
interests  for  the  betterment  of  his 
adopted  city,  Philadelphia,  and  from 
1917  to  1919  served  as  president  of  its 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  connection  with  his  activities  and 
interest  in  the  paint  industry,  in  No- 
vember, 1916,  he  presented  to  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Paint  Manu-' 
facturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States  a plan  to  stimulate  the  sale  of 
paint  by  a nation-wide  advertising 
campaign.  The  plan  was  indorsed  by 
the  association,  and  Mr.  Trigg  was 
authorized  to  proceed  with  it.  The 
World  War  intervened  and  the  work 
was  somewhat  retarded,  but  the  cam- 
paign is  now  being  carried  on  ag- 
gressively under  the  slogan  of  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Trigg  is  an  officer 
or  director  in  nearly  a score  of  cor- 
porations and  firms  besides  John  Lucas 
& Co.,  including  these: — President  of 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association;  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Construction  Industries; 
director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  chairman  of 
its  section  on  Industrial  Relations; 
director  and  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  chairman 
of  its  Industrial  Relations  Committee; 
director  of  the  Union  National  Bank 
of  Philadelphia;  director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Commercial  Museum;  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  Belt  Line  Rail- 
road; past  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club; 
president  of  the  Paint  Trades  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Co.;  director  ot  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co. 


From  Our  Readers 

The  subjoined  letters  are  typical  of 
a number  that  have  been  received  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Magazine , commend- 
ing our  editorial  in  last  month's  issue 
on  the  Master  Painter's  opportunity  to 
develop  rvith  the  expansion  in  other 
branches  of  the  painting  industry : 

Commends  Heartily  Edi- 
torial in  August  Issue 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: 

After  carefully  reading  the  leading 
editorial  in  your  August  issue,  I wish 
to  commend  you  heartily  for  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a series  of  editorials 
designed  to  bring  the  manufacturer 
and  the  master  painter  into  closer  re- 
lations. We  are  heartily  in  accord 
with  any  plan  designed  to  bring  all 
the  elements  of  our  industry  to  a bet- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all'-^y 


ter  understanding  of  our  all-important 
inter-relationship. 

Naturally,  we  are  most  interested 
in  the  brush  side  of  such  a movement, 
at  the  same  time  realizing  that  the 
prosperity  and  success  of  the  brush 
industry  cannot  possibly  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  paint  and  varnish  in- 
dustry. 

The  particular  part  of  this  editorial 
which  appealed  to  us  most  strongly 
was  that  of  the  master  painter  being  a 
most  reliable  source  of  information  on 
the  materials  used  in  his  line,  to  whom 
the  occasional  painter  could  go  for 
advice.  We  really  believe  that  the  con- 
tracting painter  tuould  not  lose,  but 
rather  increase  his  business,  if  he 
were  to  handle  in  a commercial  way 
the  materials  which  he  uses  himself. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  mas- 
ter painter  is  best  fitted  to  advise  the 
householder  as  to  the  proper  brush 
to  be  used  in  applying  various  mate- 
rials. He  can  also  give  the  household- 
er some  valuable  information  as  to 
the  care  and  use  of  brushes,  which 
will  prolong  their  life  and  enable  them 
to  do  more  satisfactory  work.  An  old 
maxim  in  the  brush  industry  is  that 
more  brushes  are  thrown  away  through 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  pre- 
serve them  than  are  ever  worn  out. 
We  believe  that  all  brush  manufactur- 
ers will  agree  that  much  more  satis- 
factory results  would  be  obtained  in 
many  cases  if  the  occasional  user  had 
been  given  some  correct  advice  as  to 
the  best  brush  to  purchase  for  his  in- 
tended use. 

W.  R.  FOSS, 

The  Wooster  Brush  Co. 


A Splendid  Editorial 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: 

With  a great  deal  of  interest  I have 
just  finished  reading  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  The 
Painters  Magazine  entitled,  “A  Trade 
Need — and  the  Master  Painter’s  Op- 
portunity.” 

It  is  splendid,  and  should  prove  it- 
self a valuable  help  to  the  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign.  Master  painters 
everywhere  are  sought  after  for  ad- 
vice and  consultation  on  paint  and 
varnish  subjects  by  house  owners,  pros- 
pective home  builders,  housewives  and 
architects.  Let  each  master  painter 
who  furnishes  suggestions  and  solu- 
tions of  painting  problems  to  so  many 
of  the  general  public  conduct  an  ex- 
clusive retail  paint  department  and 
tie  it  up  with  the  National  Save  the 
Surface  and  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up 
Campaigns  and  watch  results. 

In  my  opinion,  his  retail  business 
will  help  the  master  painter  secure 
more  of  the  kind  of  painting  con- 
tracts that  require  skilled  hands,  and 
his  practical  knowledge  will  bring 
added  trade  to  his  retail  department. 
Both  branches  of  his  business  can  be 
made  to  profit  well  by  tying  them  up 
with  the  National  Campaigns  of  "Save 
the  Surface"  and  “Clean  Up  and  Paint 
Up”  which  are  doing  wonderful  things 
for  the  paint  and  varnish  industry  as 
a whole. 

A.  S.  BUTLER. 

President  McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 
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Toreadors  Make  Arrangements  to  Do  Their 
Share  at  International  Convention  in  Toronto 

AS  EVIDENCE  that  the  Toreadors,  the  organization  of  the  associate 
members  of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators,  have  not  lessened  their  activities  since  the  period  of  their 
last  meeting  at  Kansas  City  in  February  of  this  year,  a number  of  spe- 
cial committees  have  been  organized,  and  they  are  already  making  their 
arrangements  for  the  1923  convention  at  Toronto  in  February. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  Toreadors  are:  President,  R.  E.  Rogers, 
Bridgeville,  Pa.;  treasurer,  A1  G.  Schumann,  Marcy  and  Flushing  Ave- 
nues, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; secretary,  J.  C.  Henneges,  2119  Railway  Exchange 
Building.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  The  committees  for  the  1923  convention  are: 
Entertainment  Committee — William  A.  Robertson,  chairman,  863  E. 
Twenty-third  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  C.  A.  Stedman,  160  Front  Street, 
New  York;  R.  T.  Neilson,  12042  South  Peoria  Street,  Chicago. 

Reception  Committee — O.  C.  Harn,  chairman.  111  Broadway,  New  York; 
/V.  J.  Lamb,  7921  Woodland  Avenue,  Cleveland;  J.  G.  Isham,  Cincinnati. 

Publicity  Committee — G.  M.  Prentiss,  chairman,  320  Broadway,  New 
York;  E.  D.  Peck,  101  Fulton  Street,  New  York;  H.  G.  Russell,  208  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 

Registration  Committee — W.  A.  Woodmansee,  chairman,  1030  Broadway, 
Cincinnati;  A.  B.  Hamilton,  Bridgeville,  Pa, 


Convention  of  the  Michi- 
gan Association 

At  the  third  annual  convention  of 
the  Michigan  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  Association,  held  at  Grand 
Rapids  on  July  25-27,  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  President,  R.  K.  Logan,  Sag- 

inaw; vice  president,  Jacob  Bruggema, 
Grand  Rapids;  secretary-treasurer, 
Richard  Schroeter,  20  West  Adams 
Avenue,  Detroit;  International  Ex- 
ecutive Board  member,  Gus  Hess,  De- 
troit. Delegates  to  the  Toronto  con- 
vention; R.  K.  Logan,  Leo  H.  Rowley, 
Edward  Ludwig,  Gerrit  Vonk,  Jacob 
Bruggema,  Richard  Schroeter. 

The  State  Executive  Board  is  com- 
posed of  Leo  H.  Rowley,  Detroit;  Ger- 
rit Vonk,  Grand  Rapids;  A.  J.  Diebolt, 
Flint;  George  Hermann,  Saginaw;  A. 
T.  Fitzgerald,  Kalamazoo;  A.  Graver, 
Jackson;  Frank  Kammerand,  Holland; 
Fred  Lutz,  Bay  City;  Wayne  D.  Marsh, 
Battle  Creek.  A.  J.  Quigley,  of  Grand 
Rapids  is  the  associate  members’  rep- 
resentative. Holland  was  selected  as 
the  place  of  meeting  for  next  year. 

The  chief  entertainment  was  the 
picnic  to  Hueber’s  Grove'  at  Reeds 
Lake,  on  the  last  day  of  the  conven- 
tion. Athletic  events  and  a baseball 
match  sharpened  the  appetites  of  the 
members  and  their  friends  for  the 
annual  dinner,  served  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 


R.  W.  Geer  to  Promote  Sale  of 
Moleta  Products  in  South 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  paint 
trade  throughout  the  South  to  know 
that  R.  W.  Geer  has  joined  the  sales 
organization  of  Monroe,  Lederer  & 
Taussig,  and  will  take  charge  of  the 
sales  promotion  of  Moleta  White  prod- 
ucts in  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Geer  has  covered  this  field  very 
thoroughly  for  many  years,  and  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Glidden 
Company  for  approximately  fourteen 
years  in  the  capacity  of  manager  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr.  Geer  is  a member 
of  the  Atlanta  Paint  Club. 


Railroad  Strike  Hurts 
Missouri-Kansas  Con- 
vention 

According  to  its  prearranged  pro- 
gram, the  eleventh  annual  convention 
of  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators Association  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  was  held  at  Wichita,  Kans., 
on  Aug.  7,  8 and  9.  Owing  to  the  rail- 
road strike,  the  attendance  fell  below 
that  of  ordinary  times.  There  were  49 
master  painters  on  hand,  with  37  as- 
sociates and  their  representatives; 
while  104  sat  down  to  the  annual  din- 
ner. 

The  1923  convention  will  be  held  at 
Topeka,  Kans.,  some  time  in  July  or 
August,  the  exact  time  to  be  decided  by 
the  State  Executive  Board  next  June. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention 
are  notv  being  put  in  permanent  form, 
and  the  Magazine  mill  print  an  extended 
account  as  soon  as  copy  is  received. 


Four  well  known  executives  of  Pratt 
& Lambert,  Inc. — J.  H.  Waterbury, 
resident  manager;  W.  P.  Werheim, 
advertising  manager;  P.  H.  Malenchini, 
manager  foreign  sales,  and  C.  W. 
Machemer,  industrial  sales  representa- 
tive— returned  recently  from  a week’s 
fishing  trip  to  Port  Rowan,  Ontario. 
They  solemnly  affirm  they  caught  some 
good  ones  too! 


Devoe  & Raynolds,  Inc.,  has  pur- 
chased the  Twin  City  Paint  Co.  hold- 
ings in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  made  by 
L.  R.  Hunter,  manager  of  the  Minne- 
apolis store.  Mr.  Hunter  will  continue 
to  manage  the  Minneapolis  store  and 
C.  W.  Rensik  will  remain  as  manager 
of  the  St.  Paul  store. 


The  Young  Thing — What  kind  of 
husband  would  you  advise  me  to  look 
out  for? 

Well-Meaning  Friend — You  let  hus- 
bands alone,  my  dear;  it’s  asking  for 
trouble.  You  get  a single  man. 

"Cleanup  ana  Famt  (Jp” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  15eautifui 


Labor  Again  in  Demand 

Reports  received  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  from  its 
employment  offices  throughout  the 
State  show  that  skilled  labor  in  gen- 
eral is  scarce,  that  common  labor  is 
practically  absorbed,  and  that  the  de- 
mand for  good  farm  help  exceeds  the 
supply  in  every  rural  section  of  the 
State. 

With  respect  to  the  skilled  labor, 
the  reports  show  that  in  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  lines  the  employers  pay  a 
premium,  in  other  words  that  the  wage 
paid  is  higher  than  the  prevailing 
rate  in  the  locality. 

The  reports  received  from  all  offices 
of  the  State  show  that  common  labor 
is  practically  absorbed,  although  there 
may  be  said  to  be  a small  surplus  in 
some  places.  This  surplus,  the  reports 
show,  is  in  localities  where  the  com- 
mon laborer  is  not  willing  to  accept 
agricultural  employment. 

The  reports  also  show  that  the  float- 
ing element,  the  so-called  “traveling 
help”  which  was  a serious  problem 
with  the  department  a year  ago,  has 
disappeared.  The  employment  offices 
through  the  State  now  find  it  a difficult 
matter  to  get  men  to  leave  their  home 
localities  for  employment  elsewhere 
in  the  State. 

Public  work,  the  reports  show,  is  be- 
ing handicapped  by  lack  of  common 
labor  at  the  prices  fixed.  Highway 
contracts  and  other  public  work  en- 
tered into  some  time  ago  were  fixed 
on  a common  labor  base  of  30  to  35 
cents  per  hour.  Now  common  labor 
is  being  paid  from  40  to  55  cents  per 
hour;  and  because  of  this,  the  public 
work  contractors  are  having  difficulty 
in  securing  help  of  this  kind  at  the 
lower  rate. 

June  Building  Activity 

The  amount  of  building  work  au- 
thorized in  New  York  during  June 
again  showed  a large  increase.  The 
estimated  cost  in  the  first  and  second 
class  cities  was  $66,966,064,  or  25  per 
cent  higher  than  that  of  May,  which 
itself  was  high  compared  with  either 
the  preceding  month  or  the  same 
month  of  the  preceding  year.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  building  work  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1922  was  80  per 
cent  greater  than  that  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1921. 

The  most  important  increase  in 
June  was  that  of  75  per  cent  in  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn  boroughs  of  New 
York  City.  Manhattan  on  the  whole 
has  not  shown  such  great  building  ac- 
tivity as  the  other  boroughs.  There 
were  large  decreases  this  month  in  the 
estimated  cost  of  building  work  in  the 
Bronx  and  Richmond,  but  the  total 
for  six  months  for  both  boroughs  was 
much  higher  than  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1921. 

Among  the  up-State  cities  Troy  alone 
showed  a relatively  large  gain,  but 
building  activity  there  has  been  very 
little  greater  than  in  1921.  In  Utica 
there  was  an  increase,  and  Buffalo 
and  Yonkers  reported  almost  the  same 
estimates  as  in  May.  In  all  the  other 
up-State  cities  there  were  decreases 
ranging  from  70  per  cent  in  Rochester 
to  25  per  cent  in  Albany  and  Syracuse. 


One  point  wherein  golf  differs  from 
motoring  is  that  in  golf  it  is  absolute- 
ly impossible  to  drive  with  your 
knees. 
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Questions  Answ 


Turpentines  and  Their  Uses 

A L . P.,  Lakewood,  O.,  asks  the  ques- 
tion: “What  is  the  difference  be- 

tween Venice  turpentine,  wood  tur- 
pentine, spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
oil  of  turpentine?” 

Answer:  Turpentine  is  derived 

from  several  varieties  of  coniferous 
trees,  in  the  form  of  an  oleoresin;  also 
fbom  the  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree 
( Pistachio,  terebintha) , in  semi-fluid 
condition.  That  which  we  painters  use 
is  the  product  of  the  long-leaf  pine, 
and  is  sometimes  designated  white 
turpentine,  owing  to  its  clear  color. 

Turpentine  is  essentially  a solution 
of  resin  in  a terpin  called  oil  of  tur- 
pentine— usually  75  to  90  per  cent, 
resin  in  25  to  10  per  cent  oil.  The 
terms  in  common  use,  “oil  of  turpen- 
tine” and  “spirits  of  turpentine,”  have 
the  same  meaning. 

Venice  turpentine  comes  from  the 
European  larch  tree,  and  is  used  by 
paperhangers  when  they  wish  to  in- 
crease the  adhesive  power  of  paste 
that  is  to  go  against  a painted  or  var- 
nished wall,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
very  effective.  It  is  also  useful  when 
we  wish  to  render  shellac  varnish 
more  flexible  and  easier  to  brush  out. 
It  is  in  the  condition  of  a rather  thick 
fluid,  and  should  be  warmed  before 
using. 

Wood  turpentine  is  the  product  of 
dead  pine,  stumps,  etc.,  extracted  by 
destructive  distillation.  It  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  taken  from 
the  standing  timber,  insofar  as  its 
uses  concern  us.  At  the  same  time, 
given  the  choice,  we  should  always 
take  the  standard  spirits. 

More  could  he  said  on  this  point, 
but  space  limits  us.  Turpentine  is 
sometimes  called  turps  by  painters, 
and  also  in  writing  the  word.  Turps 
as  a word  is  allowable,  but  is  purely 
colloquial. 


Renovating  a Dust-Begrimed 
House  Front 

H.  E.  H.,  New  York,  states  that  he 
has  a brick  house  that  was  painted 
with  Venetian  red  when  the  road 
passing  the  house  was  a dirt  road, 
and  that  after  the  house  had  been 
painted  dust  blew  over  the  paint. 
What  will  he  the  most  feasible  way 
to  clean  the  paint,  and  would  a 
mixture  of  turpentine  and  linseed 
oil  do  it? 

Answer:  The  oil  and  turpentine 

would  brighten  the  paint,  and  perhaps 
make  it  look  very  well;  but  the  dust 
or  dirt  should  be  removed  first,  to 
make  a perfect  appearance,  and  this 
can  be  done  by  using  a solution  of  sal 
soda  in  hot  water,  though  this  would 
he  somewhat  of  a job,  and  rather  cost- 
ly too. 

If  the  paint  was  fresh  when  it  re- 
ceived the  dust,  the  latter  has  become 
part  of  the  paint  coating.  Hence  while 
the  effect  may  be  satisfactory  by  the 
oil-turps  treatment,  the  dirt  will  still 
remain. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  would  advise 
trying  an  application  of  the  oil  alone, 
as  the  turpentine  would  have  no  par- 
ticular use  in  the  process.  The  oil 


should  be  applied  freely,  but  brushed 
out  well,  leaving  not  too  much  on  the 
surface.  Boiled  oil  would  he  prefer- 
able to  the  raw,  as  it  would  dry  bet- 
ter and  give  a better  covering. 

Equal  portions  of  raw  linseed  oil  and 
turpentine  will  make  a good  job  of 
cleaning  a brick  house  which  has  been 
painted  a heavy  coat  of  Venetian  red. 


Liquid  Paint  for  Waterproofing 
Canvas 

J.  W.  H.  & Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  de- 
sire directions  for  preparing  a 
waterproofing  liquid  for  canvas 
used  on  sleeping  porches,  boat  decks, 
roofs,  etc. 

Answer:  While  our  correspondent 

asks  for  a liquid,  we  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  means  a liquid  paint,  which 
may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  that 
is  used  in  canvas  boat  work.  This  is 
as  follows: 

Mix  7 lbs.  of  white  lead  from  the 
keg,  and  3 lbs.  of  whiting,  to  a stiff 
paste  with  boiled  oil;  add  1 oz.  of  yel- 
low soap,  dissolved  in  % pint  of  hot 
water. 

Apply  in  a heavy  coat  to  the  can- 
vas, and  when  it  has  set,  but  before 
too  dry,  scrape  away  excess  paint, 
and  leave  the  canvas  well  filled. 

When  dry  give  it  one  more  coat 
of  this,  but  thinner.  Let  dry,  then 
sandpaper  it  smooth,  and  finish  in  any 
desired  color  of  paint,  though  the  two 
first  coats  will  render  the  canvas 
waterproof. 

Commercial  Uses  of  Bone  Black 

N.  N.,  Sandusky,  O.,  wants  to  know 
what  are  the  commercial  uses  of 
bone  black,  and  where  he  can  find 
a market  for  it,  he  having  a quan- 
tity on  hand. 

Answer:  Bone  black  is  used  largely 
by  the  sugar  refiners,  as  well  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  glycerine  and 
glucose,  and  in  the  purification  of  oils 
and  other  liquids.  If  our  correspond- 
ent will  get  in  communication  with 
the  refiners  of  sugar  and  glycerine 
whose  names  we  are  sending  him,  he 
may  find  a market  for  his  bone  black. 


Seeks  Instruction  in  Estimating 

A.  J.  N.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  asks 
about  the  possibilities  of  securing 
adequate  instruction  in  reading 
architects’  plans  and  taking  off 
dimensions,  estimating  on  painting 
work,  etc.  He  is  not  a painter,  hut 
thinks  of  going  into  the  contracting 
business  in  a large  way,  hence 
wishes  to  fit  himself  for  the  estimat- 
ing end  of  it. 

Answer:  There  are  some  books  on 
estimating  that  would  be  helpful,  and 
also  school  courses— the  ones  in  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis,  for  instance — 
where  a few  months  of  study  would  no 
doubt  be  of  great  advantage.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  latter  would  be  the 
quickest  as  well  as  the  surest  way. 

Yet  the  books,  too,  would  be  useful 
in  connection  even  with  a school 
course.  There  are  builders’  books  on 
measurements,  including  those  cover- 
ing painting,  and  painters’  books  con- 
taining helpful  instructions. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


er  ed 


The  page  from  a booklet  put  out  by 
a correspondence  school  which  our 
subscriber  encloses  with  his  letter  does 
not  impress  us  as  being  as  practicable 
as  attendance  at  a school  of  painting, 
or  the  study  of  the  books  suggested. 

We  might  also  suggest  that  the  in- 
quirer take  a practical  man  in  partner- 
ship with  him,  one  familiar  with  con- 
tracting, which  he  could  attend  to, 
while  he  himself  might  attend  to  the 
office  and  other  work  connected  with  a 
contracting  business. 


Estimating  Cost  of  Painting 
Water  Standpipe 

E.  H.,  Sabina,  O.,  wants  to  know  what 
would  be  a proper  price  for  painting 
a standpipe  that  is  150  feet  high  by 
22  feet  in  diameter.  He  does  not 
provide  the  paint,  but  furnishes  and 
erects  the  scaffolding.  He  has  done 
several  such  pipes,  and  suspects  he 
has  not  been  charging  enough  for  his 
work,  hence  wishes  to  get  a good 
working  scale  for  doing  it. 

Answer:  We  have  referred  this 

question  to  an  expert,  who  tells  us  that 
his  firm  has  recently  done  a pipe  of 
140  feet  high,  diameter  not  given, 
at  a charge  of  $450.  This  includes 
paint  and  cost  of  hauling  and  erecting 
scaffold,  and  also  all  overhead. 

His  system  consists  in  an  ascending 
scale  of  prices,  as  it  is  manifestly 
costlier  to  do  the  upper  stretches  than 
the  lower,  the  cost  increasing  in  regu- 
lar order  as  you  go  up.  For  instance, 
he  charges  a certain  sum  for  the  first 
40  feet,  say  $50;  for  the  next  40  feet, 
$100,  and  for  the  third  $150 — or  $300 
for  the  120  feet. 

But  it  strikes  the  present  writer 
that  this  would  be  rather  too  much. 
Our  plan  would  be  to  take  note  of  this 
job,  and  see  just  what  time  was  re- 
quired to  do  the  first  30  feet,  which 
would  be  one-fifth  of  the  total  height. 
This  would  form  the  unit.  Then  like- 
wise with  the  second  unit,  the  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  top.  This  we  think 
would  be  a more  satisfactory  method 
than  a mere  arbitrary  rate,  as  where 
each  ascending  section  gives  double, 
half,  or  what  not. 

There  is  no  other  method  whereby 
to  get  at  a proper  charge  than  by 
knowing  certainly  just  what  the  work 
costs  you.  To  this  you  must  add  other 
ascertained  factors,  such  as  overhead, 
etc. 


Taking  Off  Old  Varnish 

For  removing  old,  intractable  var- 
nishes a veteran  painter  suggests  rub- 
bing with  a large  cork  dipped  in  im- 
palpable pumice  stone  powder.  Brush 
off  the  powdered  varnish  from  time  to 
time,  and  when  a part  assumes  a 
whitish  appearance  cease  rubbing  it. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  first  wipe 
off  all  dust  with  a damp  sponge,  then 
give  a fresh  coat  of  varnish.  It  is 
claimed  that  when  the  new  varnish 
becomes  dry,  both  coats  may  be  easily 
removed  with  an  ordinary  solvent. 


Employer  (hiring  new  man) — You 
are  not  afraid  of  early  hours,  I sup- 
pose? 

New  Man — No,  sir;  you  can’t  close 
too  early  for  me. 
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Notes  on  the  Preparation  and  Use 

of  Shellac  Varnish  by  the  Painter 

A.  ASHMUN  KELLY 


TO  harden  and  toughen  shellac  use 
balsam  of  fir  or  Venice  turpen- 
tine. 

1 A small  portion  of  gum  camphor 
will  make  shellac  more  pliable  or  elas- 
tic, and  easier  to  spread. 

1 Castor  oil  retards  setting  of  shellac, 
imparts  flexibility,  while  oil  of  laven- 
der prevents  frilling  or  chilling.  Boric 
acid  causes  shellac  lacquer  to  adhere 
better  to  metal. 

H Celluloid  is  soluble  in  acetone,  and 
after  its  solution  it  may  be  diluted 
with  amyl  acetate,  benzol,  etc.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  place  of  a resin, 
using  the  transparent  chip,  sheet,  or 
dust. 

11  To  remove  any  moisture  that  may 
be  found  in  shellac  varnish  place  strips 
of  gelatin  in  it,  for  gelatin  will  take 
up  the  moisture,  and  the  strips  may 
be  removed,  dried,  and  used  again. 

1 When  shellac  varnish  becomes  dull 
and  spongy  with  age,  having  absorbed 
moisture,  or  having  lost  some  of  its 
alcohol,  add  a little  turpentine  to  it. 

H if  the  shellac  brush  has  become 
hard  after  being  used  in  shellac,  wash 
it  out  in  alcohol,  first  letting  it  set  in 
the  fluid  a little  while,  to  soften  the 
shellac. 

U Alcohol  will  soften  shellac,  render- 
ing it  easy  to  remove  from  a shellacked 
surface.  So  will  alkali. 

K Less  white  shellac  gum  is  required 
to  the  gallon  than  orange  shellac.  If 
31/2  lbs.  of  orange  shellac  are  required 
for  making  one  gallon  of  orange  shel- 
lac, a quarter  pound  less  of  white 
shellac  need  be  used. 

U Use  lampblack  when  you  wish  to 
color  shellac  for  ebony.  For  red  use 
Chinese  vermilion.  For  blue  use  Prus- 
sian blue.  Use  only  finely  ground  dry 
color.  To  mix,  add  a little  color  to  a 
small  quantity  of  the  varnish  at  a 
time,  working  the  mass  to  a smooth 
paste;  then  add  rest  of  the  color  to 
the  varnish,  with  also  a little  alcohol, 
if  needed. 

H To  pulverize  orange  shellac  place 
it  in  a strong  bag  and  beat  it  with  a 
mallet.  Now  and  then  sift  out  the 
powdered  shellac  by  shaking  the  bag, 
and  continue  pounding  until  all  has 
been  pulverized. 

H By  the  addition  of  one-half  ounce 
of  oxalic  acid  to  the  quart  of  orange 
shellac  varnish  the  color  will  be 
brightened  and  impurities  removed. 
Stir  the  varnish  after  adding  the  acid, 
then  let  it  settle  over  night;  then  pour 
off  the  clear  solution  and  discard  the 
dregs. 

II  When  shellac  varnish  works  short 
and  has  a tendency  to  frill,  the  trou- 
ble may  be  removed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a few  drops  of  lavender  or 
almond  oil. 

U Camphor  may  be  added  to  any  spirit 
varnish,  but  not  more  than  an  ounce 
to  the  gallon  of  varnish.  To  celluloid 
it  may  be  added  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent. 

If  Better  two  thin  coats  of  shellac  than 
one  very  heavy  coat. 


If  Shellac  should  be  thinned  with  alco- 
hol, though  a very  l'ittle  turpentine  is 
beneficial.  But  be  sure  that  neither  is 
impure — water  in  the  alcohol,  or 
mineral  oil  in  the  turpentine. 

II  For  applying  shellac  varnish,  use 
only  a brush  that  has  been  set  in  glue. 
Alcohol  will  not  affect  such  a brush. 

H Steel  wool  is  better  for  smoothing 
between  coats  than  sandpaper. 

If  Make  no  misses  when  applying  shel- 
lac, and  never  touch  up  a missed 
place. 

H Keep  the  surface  smooth  as  you  ap- 
ply shellac. 

If  Filter  bleached  shellac  through 
cheesecloth,  using  it  in  several  folds. 

H Always  keep  shellac  in  tightly 
stoppered  vessels,  which  should  never 
be  of  metal. 

H Ten  per  cent  of  Venice  turpentine, 
by  weight,  will  cause  shellac  to  work 
easier  under  the  brush. 

H Sometimes  shellac  is  doped  with  Ma- 
nila gum,  which  makes  it  less  elastic 
and  harder  than  the  pure  shellac  var- 
nish. The  fault  may  be  lessened  by  the 
addition  of  a little  Venice  turpentine. 

U Shellac  containing  rosin  had  better 
be  used  at  once,  as  long  standing  will 
cause  the  gum  to  settle  to  the  bottom 
in  the  form  of  a mass  of  rubber,  which 
cannot  be  again  dissolved. 

If  By  mixing  two-thirds  of  shellac  with 
one-third  rosin  you  will  have  a var- 
nish that  will  dry  slower  than  the  pure 
article,  and  give  a softer  coating.  Yet 
this  varnish  will  give  fair  results,  as 
it  may  be  rubbed  in  four  hours,  the 
second  coat  yielding  a high  gloss  fin- 
ish. 

If  A medium  grade  of  shellac  of  the 
orange  color  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a little  orpiment,  which 
will  make  it  paler. 

U The  best  grades  of  shellac  are  made 
from  the  best  stick  lac.  It  is  a very 
clean  article,  with  little  or  no  orpi- 
ment in  it,  and  it  is  used  by  makers 
of  good  grade  furniture  for  the  backs 
of  mirrors.  It  is  also  used  for  pattern 
work  and  for  plastic  or  composition 
material. 

If  Garnet  lac  is  that  which  contains 
its  original  coloring.  It  is  made  either 
pure  or  with  ten  per  cent  of  rosin.  It 
is  used  by  hat  makers  and  manufac- 
turers of  shoe  blacking. 

II  Button  lac  is  the  same  as  orange 
shellac,  only  it  contains  more  natural 
wax. 

11  Kal  is  an  inferior  button  lac  or  gar- 
net lac,  being  made  of  the  refuse  from 
other  lacs.  It  contains  also  a large 
percentage  of  rosin. 

II  To  test  shellac  for  purity  mix  with 
some  ether.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
while  rosin  is  soluble;  hence  the  solu- 
tion will  be  partial  only. 

If  Shellac  is  the  hardest  resin,  and 
were  it  possible  to  dissolve  it  in  tur- 
pentine or  linseed  oil  it  would  give 
us  a splendid  exterior  varnish. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Give  Apprentices  Opportu- 
nity of  Proper  Training 

The  fact  that  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters  and  Decorators  is  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  apprenticeship 
movement  is  shown  by  the  following 
editorial,  printed  in  The  Painter  and 
Decorator,  official  organ  of  the  journey- 
men’s union: 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Brother 
Connell,  of  Local  Union  892,  the  Gen- 
eral Office  has  been  advised  that  Dis- 
trict Council  No.  9,  in  conjunction 
with  their  employers,  have  made  a sur- 
vey of  conditions  among  apprentices, 
and  have  jointly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  proper  training  is  necessary,  hav- 
ing signed  agreements  to  that  effect. 
These  agreements  stipulate  that  each 
apprentice  shall  be  given  every  ad- 
vantage to  properly  learn  the  trade; 
and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  organization  with  whom 
these  apprentices  might  be  sent  on 
work  will  lend  their  earnest  assistance 
to  the  efforts  being  put  forth  by  the 
council  and  the  employers  to  see  that 
the  boys  be  given  every  opportunity 
and  every  advantage  to  learn  every 
branch  of  the  trade. 

It  is  practical  experience  that 
eventually  will  make  of  the  apprentice 
a valued  worker.  The  trained  me- 
chanic must  know  the  various  proc- 
esses of  the  trade,  he  must  understand 
the  art  of  mixing  colors  and  their 
proper  application,  and  he  must  per- 
form his  work  with  a high  degree  of 
efficiency,  and  employ  economy  in  both 
time  and  material.  These  factors  are 
plainly  achieved  by  well-directed  ap- 
prenticeship training. 

The  employer  knows  a trained  me- 
chanic is  an  asset  to  his  business,  and 
wages  are  no  object  with  him  if  he  is 
confident,  when  he  takes  a painter  or 
decorator  to  a job,  that  the  job  will  be 
done  according  to  instructions. 

The  agreement  made  by  District 
Council  No.  9 of  New  York  and  the 
employers  of  that  city,  regulating 
jointly  the  training  of  apprentices,  is  a 
decided  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  we  hope  will  work  out  satisfac- 
torily and  advantageously  to  the  boys 
who  see  fit  to  take  up  the  trade  of 
painting  and  decorating.  This  agree- 
ment has  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
General  Office. 

Not  only  will  this  agreement  prove 
very  profitable  to  the  apprentice  him- 
self, but  to  the  organization  as  well. 
These  apprentices  are  the  future  bul- 
warks of  the  industry.  They  are  the 
men  who  some  day  will  step  into  the 
places  of  the  present  trained  workers. 
The  future  of  the  organization  depends 
upon  their  being  given  the  proper  start 
in  the  right  direction.  Teach  an  ap- 
prentice to  understand  his  trade  and’ 
you  are  projecting  into  his  mind  a 
valuable  knowledge  of  the  worth  of  an: 
organization  which  promotes  his  trade, 
unites  the  workers  in  it  and  gives  him 
that  protection  and  security  to  which: 
he  is  entitled. 


Lady  Rough — No  gentleman  would 
say  such  a thing  to  a lady. 

Gentleman  Rough — What’s  that  got 
to  do  with  you? 

Lady  Rough — If  you  don’t  think  I’m 
a lady,  t’hell  with  you! 
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Save  the  Surface 
Use  Moore  Paint 

Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 

Paints,  Varnishes,  Mure  sco 

NEWYORK.  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
ST.  LOUIS  CARTERET  TORONTO 
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What  an  actual 
painting  test  proved 


ESTS  completed  recently  during  the 
conversion  of  the  Manhattan  Hotel. 
New  York  City  into  an  office  building  to 
determine  relative  costs  of  interior  paints 
and  their  application,  show  more  plainly 
than  words  the  great  covering  power, 
ease  of  spreading,  and  low  cost  of  Dutch 
Boy  White-Lead  and  Flatting  Oil  as 
compared  with  other  interior  paints. 

These  facts  regarding  Dutch  Boy 
White-Lead  were  established: 

Greater  covering  power 

One  gallon  of  Dutch  Boy  White- 
Lead  and  Flatting  Oil  covered  607.3 
square  feet  of  surface ; the  same  amount 
of  best-spreading  competitive  paint  cov- 
ered only  417.5  square  feet. 

Easier  to  spread 

More  than  three  and  a quarter  gallons 
of  the  Dutch  Boy  mixture  were  spread 
in  a day,  as  against  2.99  gallons  of 
easiest-spreading  competitive  brand. 

Lower  labor  cost 

The  labor  cost  to  spread  one  gallon 
of  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead  and  Flatting 
Oil  (based  on  $10  a day)  amounted  to 
$3.06,  compared  with  $3.34  for  a gallon 


of  the  quickest-spreading  of  the  compete 
tive  brands. 

The  test  went  further.  Taking  an 
area  of  607.3  square  feet  as  a basis,  it 
proved  that  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead  and 
Hatting  Oil  would  cover  the  surface  for 
considerably  less  money  than  any  of  the 
competitive  brands. 

With  the  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead, 
labor  cost  $3.06  and  paint  $2.48,  or  a 
total  of  $5.54. 

With  the  most  economical  competitive 
brand,  labor  alone  cost  $4.86,  only  68 
cents  less  than  $5.54. 

As  it  took  nearly  a gallon  and  a half 
of  the  competitive  brand  of  paint  to 
cover  the  surface,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
difference  of  68  cents  would  not  pay  the 
cost  of  the  paint  and  that  the  combined 
cost  of  labor  and  paint  for  the  com- 
petitive brand  would  be  considerably 
more  than  $5.54  with  Dutch  Boy  White- 
Lead  and  Flatting  Oil. 

Think  of  these  figures  before  you 
select  your  paint  for  interior  work.  Then 
specify  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead  and 
Flatting  Oil. 

Write  for  Painting  Helps  No.  20. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead, , Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead,  Dutch  Boy 
Flatting  Oil,  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Cincinnati  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 
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“Your  Never  Fail  Plan  has  been  very  successful.  I got 
three-fourths  of  the  prospects  whose  names  I sent  you. 
Everyone  is  satisfied  with  the  work  and  the  material  used. 
I always  was  and  always  will  be  a faithful  booster  for  good 
old  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead.” 

— K.  C.  Arness,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 


THERE  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  number  of  painters 
who  have  found  the  Never  Fail  Plan  the  means  of  in- 
creasing their  business  and  profits.  Mr.  Arness  got  contracts 
from  nearly  all  his  prospects.  Now  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
booster  of  the  Plan  and  wants  to  take  advantage  of  it  again. 


Of  course,  progressive  painters  do  not  expect  the  Never 
Fail  Plan  to  do  all  the  work.  Mr.  Arness  did  not  get  his 
additional  painting  contracts  without  personal  work.  The 
influence  of  the  Plan  aided  by  his  own  efforts  persuaded 
owners  that  they  should  protect  their  properties  by  painting 
at  once. 

You — any  painter,  in  fact— can  profit  by  proper  use  of 
the  Never  Fail  Plan.  Take  advantage  of  it  and  get  the  extra 
jobs  that  keep  you  busy  in  and  out  of  season.  The  business 
is  there  for  some  one — for  you  if  you  go  after  it. 


Why  not  start  the  Never  Fail  Plan  working  for  you 
day?  Mail  this  coupon  to  us  now  and  learn  what  it  will 
for  you. 


to- 

do 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


Boston 

Buffalo 


Cincinnati 

Chicago 


San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO..  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 


\<S'  / 

v y National 
y Load  Company 
/ 111  Broadway, 

/ New  York,  N.  Y. 

// 

^ f Gentlemen: 

0 / Please  send  me  details 
<$■  / of  your  Never  Fail  Plan. 
A.  « y Tell  me  how  it  can  help  me 
y in  getting  more  jobs  in  my 
f locality. 


Name 


Address 
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Legal  Aspects 


Painting  to  Customer's  “ Satis- 
faction" 

A MASTER  PAINTER'S  agreement 
to  paint  a building  to  the  owner’s 
“satisfaction”  merely  requires  the 
work  to  be  done  in  such  manner  as  to 
satisfy  a reasonable  man,  and  does 
not  permit  the  owner  to  capriciously 
refuse  payment  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
satisfaction, according  to  a decision 
handed  down  by  the  Rhode  Island  Su- 
preme Court. 

This  case  was  brought  by  Charles 
Miller,  a master  painter,  to  recover 
$140  for  work  performed  and  material 
furnished  in  painting  a house  in  Prov- 
idence. The  defendant,  previous  to  the 
employment  of  the  plaintiff,  had  trou- 
ble with  a prior  contractor,  who  had, 
in  his  endeavor  to  remove  the  paint, 
used  some  substance  which  had  left 
the  house  in  a badly  spotted  condition. 

Desiring  to  obviate  this  condition, 
the  defendant  called  in  the  plaintiff; 
explained  to  him  the  condition  of  the 
house;  showed  him  the  spots;  told  him 
that  he  had  had  considerable  trouble 
with  that  house,  and  did  not  want  to 
have  any  further  trouble.  Therefore, 
he  wanted  the  plaintiff  to  put  in  writ- 
ing what  he  would  do,  to  show  the  de- 
fendant that  it  would  be  all  right  and 
satisfactory.  The  plaintiff  mailed  to 
the  defendant  the  following: 

“We  agree  to  do  the  following  work 
painting  house  No.  612  Angell  street, 
city:  All  grease  spots  and  loose  paint 

to  be  burned  off,  sandpapered  and 
touched  up,  with  lead  and  oil.  Entire 
house  to  have  one  good  coat  of  white 
lead  and  oil  in  colors  to  suit.  All  the 
work  to  be  done  to  your  entire  satis- 
faction in  a workmanlike  manner  for 
the  sum  of  $140.” 

The  defendant  accepted  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  work  called  for  was 
done  by  the  plaintiff.  After  its  com- 
pletion, certain  spots  began  to  show, 
and  the  defendant  expressed  himself 
as  being  dissatisfied,  and  refused  to 
pay  the  bill. 

The  parties  on  both  sides  were  per- 
mitted to  testify  as  to  conversations 
held  both  before  and  after  the  written 
contract  was  made,  with  reference  to 
the  work  to  be  done  and  what  was  ex- 
pected to  be  accomplished.  The  plain- 
tiff said  that  he  gave  no  guaranty  to 
permanently  cover  or  remove  the  spots 
with  one  coat  of  paint,  but  suggested 
that  he  put  on  one  coat  of  paint  after 
burning,  sandpapering,  and  touching 
up  the  spots,  and  then  wait  to  see 
whether  one  coat  properly  covered 
-the  spots.  If  not,  he  would  then  put 
on  another  coat,  and  named  a price 
for  the  second  coat. 

The  defendant  at  first  wanted  two 
coats  of  paint,  but  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  plaintiff  decided  to  have  one 
coat  first,  and  afterward  a second 
coat  if  it  seemed  necessary.  Plaintiff 
further  claimed  that  after  these 
“bleached”  spots  came  through  he  of- 
fered to  apply  a second  coat  of  paint, 
to  attempt  to  cover  the  spots,  at  a re- 


of  Master  Painters’  Contracts 

A.  L.  H.  STREET,  Attorney-at-Law 


duc.d  price,  in  order  to  make  a good 
job,  and  defendant  refused. 

The  plaintiff  denied  that  he  at  any 
time  gave  any  guaranty  that  the  spots 
would  be  permanently  covered,  while 
there  was  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  tending  to  prove  that  such 
a guaranty  was  given.  The  defendant, 
however,  said  distinctly  that  the  only 
guaranty  he  had  was  contained  in  the 
written  contract. 

There  was  evidence  to  show  that  the 
materials  used  were  of  the  best  qual- 
ity; that  the  • colors  were  suitable; 
that  the  grease  spots  and  loose  paint 
were  burned  off.  sandpapered,  and 
touched  up  as  agreed;  that  the  coat 
of  paint  was  properly  applied,  and  that 
all  this  work  was  done  “in  a workman- 
like manner.”  The  only  ground  for 
refusal  to  pay  the  bill  was  that  the 
defendant  was  dissatisfied  because  of 
the  spotted  appearance  of  the  house, 
v/hich  gradually  increased  after  the 
job  was  completed. 

After  making  reference  to  a class  of 
contracts  containing  the  promise  to 
perform  certain  work,  involving  per- 
sonal taste  and  feeling,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  person  for  whom  the  work 
is  done  (such  as  a suit  of  clothes  or  a 
picture),  where  the  only  defense  that 
need  be  made  is  that  the  work  is  not 
satisfactory,  the  trial  judge  instructed 
the  jury  as  follows: 

“It  seems  to  me  that,  in  a case  of 
this  kind,  where  the  painting  of  a 
house  is  involved,  which  is  not  so 
strictly  personal,  it  is  not  as  rigid 
as  that.  In  my  judgment,  where  the 
agreement  says,  ‘All  the  work  to  be 
done  to  your  entire  satisfaction  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,’  does  not  mean 
that  simply  because  Mr.  Phillips  is  dis- 
satisfied, that  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
perfectly  good  defense. 

“It  means  the  job  should  be  done  in 
such  a workmanlike  way,  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  and  in  a way  that 
should  satisfy  any  reasonable  man 
who  was  in  the  same  position  as  Mr. 
Phillips.  That  is  the  test. 

“If  the  job  does  not  measure  up  to 
that  mark,  then  the  painter  is  at  fault, 
as  he  made  his  own  contract.  It  is  of 
no  particular  benefit  to  have  a differ- 
ent kind  of  spots  from  what  were  on 
there  before. 

“If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  painter 
did  not  guarantee  to  produce  a specific 
result,  but  did  say  he  thought  the 
thing  would  work  out  all  right,  and 
that  he  would  try  it  with  one  coat  of 
paint;  and  if  that  was  not  satisfactory, 
later  he  would  try  it  with  another;  and 
if  that  was  done  as  it  should  be  done, 
and  done  as  well  as  it  could  be  done 
reasonably,  without  any  guarantee  on 
his  part,  then  under  those  circum- 
stances you  could  say  he  had  per- 
formed his  contract  as  he  agreed 
to  do.” 


Guaranteeing  Customer's  Satis- 
faction 

Though  plaintiff  painter  agreed  to 
paint  and  kalscmine  certain  rooms  to 
the  satisfaction  of  defendant’s  agent, 
the  latter  could  not  arbitrarily  reject 
the  work  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  satisfactory  to  him,  if  it  was  in 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^y^,^ 


fact  well  done;  it  not  being  of  such 
nature  as  to  permit  the  exercise  of 
individual  taste.  This  is  the  gist  of 
the  decision  handed  down  by  the  Ap- 
pellate Term  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Marcus  vs.  Nelson 
(119  New  York  Supplement,  1085).  The 
court  said: 

“Even  conceding  that  the  plaintiff’s 
agreement  that  the  work  was  to  be 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  defend- 
ant’s agent  applied  to  all  that  was  con- 
tracted for,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  was  a conflict  in  the  evidence 
as  to  whether  the  work  was  done  in  a 
workmanlike  and  proper  manner.  It 
was  competent  for  the  trial  judge  to 
find  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  upon  this 
cc  nflict. 

"The  work  in  question  consisted  of 
painting  and  kalsomining  rooms  in  a 
flat  or  apartment,  and  evidently  was 
not  of  a character  where  individuality 
of  taste  or  fancy  was  involved.  If  as 
a ■ matter  of  fact  the  work  was  well 
dene,  as  the  judgment  indicates  the 
trial  court  found  it  to  be,  the  defend- 
ant’s agent  could  not  arbitrarily  or 
capriciously  assert  that  he  was  dis- 
satisfied.” 


Injury  to  Customer  in  Store 

Where  a retail  merchant  has  per- 
mitted an  aisle  in  his  store  to  become 
obstructed  by  boxes,  and  a customer  is 
injured  through  falling  over  them  in 
stepping  backward,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  the  customer  is  ex- 
cusable in  not  having  discovered  the 
presence  of  the  obstruction,  it  is  held 
by  the  California  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peal that  damages  may  be  assessed 
against  the  storekeeper.  The  court  in- 
cidentally remarks: 

“One  who,  during  business  hours,  law- 
fully enters  a store  to  purchase  goods 
does  so  at  the  implied  invitation  of 
the  owner,  upon  whom  the  law  imposes 
the  duty  of  exercising  ordinary  care 
and  prudence  to  keep  the  aisles  and 
passageways  of  the  premises,  in  and 
through  which,  by  their  location  and 
arrangement,  a customer  in  making 
purchases  is  induced  to  go,  in  a reason- 
ably safe  condition,  so  as  to  not  unnec- 
essarily expose  him  to  danger  or  ac 
cident. 

“The  jury  might  have  properly  con- 
cluded that  in  so  obstructing  the  aisle 
defendant  was  guilty  of  the  want  of 
ordinary  care,  and  that  although  plain- 
tiff, had  she  looked,  might  have  seen 
the  boxes,  she  was  under  the  circum- 
stances justified  in  assuming  the  place 
one  of  safety,  and  hence  her  failure  to 
observe  the  obstruction  was  not  negli- 
gence on  her  part.” 


SHE  WAS  A BRIDE,  YOU  SEE 
“I  want  this  check  cashed,  please. 
My  husband  sent  it  to  me;  he  is  away 
on  business,”  said  the  fair  young  wife 
at  the  bank  window.” 

“Quite  so,  madam,”  replied  the 
cashier,  “but  you  must  endorse  it — 
that  is,  sign  it  on  the  back,  you  know.” 
The  beaming  wife  went  to  a desk, 
and  in  a few  moments  presented  the 
check  again,  having  inscribed  on  its 
back:  “Your  loving  wife,  Edith.” 
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KEEPS  YOUR 
BRUSHES  IN 
PERFECT 
% SHAPE. 


ALWAYS 

READY 

FOR 


Manufactured  by 

^ CoodMA^ ( 


NON-OBSTRUCTING  HANGER 

Furnishes  a practical  and  saving  method  of  keeping  your  brushes 
in  perfect  shape  and  is  a time  saver  when  brushes  are  in  use. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  THE  HANGER 


This  hanger  is  attached  only  on  brashes  manufactured  by 

HANLON  & GOODMAN  COMPANY 


270-272  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  269  Eighth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  - - - - A.  L.  GREENE.  Representative 
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The  Secretaries’  Forum 


Secretaries  and  Other  Officers  and  Members  of  Master  Painters  Associations 
Are  Invited  to  Send  Contributions  to  This  Department 


Birmingham  Ladies  En- 
joy Time  of  Their  Lives 
Sec.  MRS.  W.  C.  HENRY 

Thursday,  July  20,  was  Master 
Painters  Day  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  we  all  had  the  greatest  time  of  our 
lives  at  our  barbecue  and  picnic.  We 
the  ladies  of  Auxiliary  are  feeling 
proud  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
helped  for  the  first  time  with  the  pic- 
nic, and  we  are  also  proud  of  the  fact 
that  every  member  of  our  auxiliary 
was  on  duty  and  did  her  part. 

Our  auxiliary  was  recently  organized, 
and  is  working  in  accord  with  the 
Master  Painters  Association.  We  meet 
on  the  same  night,  and  it  is  a part 
of  our  business  to  see  that  our  men 
folks  attend  the  meetings  and  take 
an  interest  in  affairs.  We  provide  re- 
freshments for  them  at  least  once 
each  month,  and  we  all  enjoy  the  work 
and  hope  that  the  ladies  in  each  city 
will  organize. 

The  following  is  a list  of  our  officers 
and  members:  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rogers, 

president;  Mrs.  Walter  Harris,  vice 
'president;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Henry,  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  C.  F.  Collins,  treasurer; 
Madames  Harry  Evans,  Charles 
Evans,  Garmon,  Anderson,  Andrews, 
Christian,  McGann,  Heldman,  and 
Graham. 


The  members  of  the  Buffalo  Master 
Painters’  Association  were  the  guests 
of  A.  S.  Goltz,  manager  of  the  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Co.’s  Buffalo  branch,  re- 
cently at  his  summer  home  in  Canada. 
A day  of  sports  followed  by  a shore 
dinner  was  enjoyed  by  115  members 
of  the  association  and  their  wives. 


Louisville  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary a Great  Help 

Secretary  S.  A.  MILLER 

On  Wednesday,  Aug.  2,  the  Louis- 
ville Ladies  Auxiliary  entertained  our 
local  society  at  Grote’s  Grove.  Chicken 
dinner  was  served,  with  51  present. 
Horseshoe  pitching  after  a while  be- 
came tame  sport,  and  “jitney  tossing” 
was  indulged  in,  with  the  result  that 
Frank  Hartman  won  $1.50.  This  will 
help  him  pay  the  next  instalment  on 
the  new  limousine.  Frank’s  limousine 
is  so  large  that  they  had  to  move 
three  flivvers  and  cut  down  a tree  so 
he  could  park. 

Our  president,  James  L.  Trent,  was 
absent,  and  could  not  give  a good  ac- 
count of  himself.  Some  accused  him 
of  robbing  a branch  bank,  but  the 
truth  is  that  he  was  attaching  his  old 
flivver  to  a new  fender. 

The  Ladies  Auxiliary  is  a great 
help,  and  is  the  “better  half”  of  the 
local  organization,  as  was  clearly 
demonstrated  at  the  1921  convention. 

A thoroughly  good  time  was  en- 
joyed. International  President  Joel 
Kennedy  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  was  the 
guest  of  honor,  and  made  an  address. 
Covers  were  laid  for  the  following: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Paslick,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Hartman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Hartman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Lankswert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Plaskett, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hacker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Bierbaum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Davies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Kist, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Wallace,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Akins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Text  Book  Ready 

AFTER  months  of  careful 
preparation,  the  Text 
Book  f°r  the  Apprentice  and 
Journeyman  House  Painter  and 
Decorator,  entitled  “PAINTING 
and  Decorating — Working 
Methods,”  produced  under  the 
direction  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators,  has  at  last 
reached  the  press,  and  is  ready 
for  distribution  about  the  middle 
of  September. 

The  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  International  association, 
which  had  direct  charge  of  its 
compilation,  have  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  advice  from  the  entire 
industry,  and  this  Text  Book  is 
without  doubt  the  most  useful 
and  helpful  for  the  Working 
Painter  and  Decorator  that  has 
ever  been  printed.  The  book 
contains  300  pages,  bound  in 
full  cloth,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. 

The  Painters  Magazine 
will  be  glad  to  arrange  for  the 
distribution  of  single  copies  to 
any  of  its  readers  on  receipt  of 
the  published  price  of  TWO 
DOLLARS.  Address  100  Wil- 
liam Street,  Neiv  York,  N.  Y. 


Members  of  the  Birmingham  Ladies  Auxiliary 


Members  of  the  Birmingham 

The  Boss  — I’m  afraid  you  are 
not  qualified  for  the  position;  you 
don’t  know  anything  about  my  busi- 
ness. 

Applicant — Don’t  I,  though!  I’m  en- 
gaged to  your  stenographer. 


Association 

Will  Brezinger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel 
Kennedy. 

William  Genovely,  Harry  Genovely, 
Edward  Meyer,  J.  H.  Metcalfe,  Robert 
L.  Metcalfe,  M.  J Walsh,  Paul  Fernow, 
J.  F.  Fernow,  Standely  Fible,  C.  F. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Bierbaum,  Jr.;  Madames  M.  Miller, 
William  Schmidt,  Theodore  Timmel, 
Crawley,  Scherzer,  E.  Windell;  Misses 
Anna  Genovely,  Ella  E.  Meyer,  Adelia 
M.  Bierbaum,  G.  Wallace,  G.  Bre- 
zinger, Virginia  Lankswert. 
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When  you  “Save  the  Surface’ 


The  famous 
Valspar 

boiling  water  test 


Save  it  right! 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  during  the  last  few 
years  in  making  known  the  facts  of 
Valspar  supremacy. 

As  a result,  most  people  know  that 
Valspar  is  the  one  really  waterproof 
varnish  — they  know  that  Valspar, 
Valspar  Varnish-Stains,  and  Valspar 
Enamels  wear  as  no  other  finishes  can 
possibly  wear. 

So  when  you  say  you’ll  do  a job  with 
Valspar,  your  customer  is  sure  you’re 
giving  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
And  such  jobs  make  customers  that  are 
boosters — customers  who  recommend 
you  to  their  friends. 

More  and  more  business  is  going  to 
painters  and  decorators  who  use  ma- 


terials of  recognized  quality.  The  “Save 
the  Surface”  advertising  has  impressed 
people  with  the  wisdom  of  surface 
saving  as  they  were  never  before  im- 
pressed. 

And  they  realize  that  a surface  worth 
saving  is  worth  saving  right  with  one 
of  the  Valspar  Trio. 

Whatever  the  surface — indoors  or 
out — if  it’s  to  be  varnished,  stained,  or 
enameled  use  one  of  the  three  forms  of 
Valspar — they’re  all  equally  water- 
proof and  wearproof  because  they’re  all 
made  with  Valspar,  the  varnish  that 
won’t  turn  white. 

Cash  in  on  Valspar  Quality  and  Val- 
spar prestige!  Figure  on  using  Valspar 
and  say  so.  It  pays  to  let  people  know 
you  give  100%  results. 


VALENTINE’S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  & COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 
ESTABLISHED  1832 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Toronto 

London  Paris  Amsterdam 

W.  P.  FULLER  & CO.,  Pacific  Coast 
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Montclair  Association  Initiates  Eleven  New 
Members — New  Jersey  to  Seek  Honors  at  Toronto 


N the  evening  of  Thursday,  Aug. 
10,  the  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators Association  of  Montclair,  N. 
J-»  staged  a meeting  whereat  the 
sounds  of  festivity  and  self-congrat- 
ulation were  both  loud  and  frequent. 
Chief  among  the  reasons  for  this  joy- 
ful celebration  was  the  fact  that 
eleven  new  members  were  admitted 
into  the  association  on  that  night — 
about  half  as  many  as  the  membership 
of  the  entire  Montclair  local  prior  to 
that  event.  Another  source  of  pride 
was  the  presence  of  all  the  officers  of 
the  State  association  to  grace  the  oc- 
casion. 

A direct  intimation  of  the  ambitions 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  association  for 
next  year — to  present  a strong  can- 
didate for  the  vice  presidency  of  the 
International  association,  as  well  as 
to  seek  to  bring  the  International  con- 
vention to  Atlantic  City — was  made 
Public  in  the  speech  of  Secretary 
Christiansen  during  the  meeting.  His 
remarks  met  with  hearty  approval. 

In  honor  of  the  occasion.  Second 
Vice  President  John  M.  Roddy  of  the 
State  association,  who  is  also  secre- 
tary of  the  Montclair  association,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  He  invited  President 
William  T.  Davis  of  the  New  Jersey 
association  to  join  him  on  the  platform, 
and  introduced  First  Vice  President 
Herbert  J.  Keimig,  Secretary  William 
F.  Christiansen  and  Organizer  Matt 
Willem  to  the  members. 

One  of  the  surprises  was  the  pres- 
ence of  Conrad  Engel  and  Harrison 
Morrow,  famous  “initiators”  of  the 
New  Jersey  Travelers  Association.  Two 
of  the  eleven  candidates — Messrs.  Mor- 
rison and  Scales — were  selected  to  be 
the  representatives  of  the  others,  and 
were  put  through  a lively  series  of  de- 
grees, ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
third  to  the  thirty-third,  under  the 
direction  of  Inquisitors  Engel  and 
Morrow.  Both  candidates  acquitted 
themselves  well,  and  were  pronounced 
not  guilty. 

The  names  of  the  eleven  new  mem- 
bers are:  Muir  & Kirk,  Eric  Woolley, 
George  A.  Scales,  I.  S.  Allvine,  Mor- 
rison & Olsen,  W.  W.  Weeks  & Son.  G. 
F.  Gustavson,  J.  C.  Hird,  Carl  G.  Gus- 
tavson,  Albert  Gottschling,  William 
Nimmo. 

Chairman  Roddy  then  called  on 
some  of  the  notables.  President  Chris- 
tian Braun  of  the  Montclair  associ- 
ation congratulated  the  new  members 
on  their  decision  to  join,  and  assured 
them  they  would  not  regret  it. 

Organizer  Willem  told  how  his  main 
thought  for  nearly  half  a century 
had  been  the  development  of  organiza- 
tion as  the  only  way  to  meet  the  many 
evils  which  beset  the  craft.  Successful 
master  painters,  as  well  as  successful 
salesmen,  are  made  through  member- 
ship in  associations. 

George  Groom,  representative  of 
Pratt  & Lambert,  who  had  just  learned 
of  his  promotion  to  a district  man- 
agership, said  he  had  been  attending 
the  Jersey  State  convention  for  fifteen 
years,  and  he  rated  that  of  1922  the 
best  in  interest  and  enthusiasm.  He 
believed  that  the  painter  is  not  accord- 


ed the  place  he  deserves  in  the  con- 
struction industries,  and  that  the  way 
to  attain  his  proper  standing  is  through 
organization. 

New  Jersey's  Hopes 

Secretary  Christiansen  spoke  about 
his  strong  interest  in  the  association 
work  for  the  past  five  years  while  he 
has  been  secretary,  and  said  that  with 
W.  T.  Davis  of  Paterson  in  the  presi- 
dent’s chair,  he  looked  forward  to  a big 
year  for  the  New  Jersey  association. 
He  explained  that  when  Mr.  Davis  at 
the  Asbury  Park  convention  referred 
to  master  painters  working  longer 
hours  at  the  craft,  he  did  not  mean 
with  overalls  on,  but  in  building  up 
their  business  and  the  organization. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Edgar  deserved  great 
credit  for  the  eleven  new  members  on 
hand. 

Mr.  Christiansen  aroused  attention 
when  he  declared  that  New  Jersey 
would  go  to  Toronto  next  February 
with  increased  prestige  and  strength, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  an  urgent 
invitation  to  the  International  asso- 
ciation to  come  to  Atlantic  City  in  1924. 

The  speaker  also  referred  to  the  fact 
that  although  the  New  Jersey  associa- 
tion has  passed  its  eighteenth  birth- 
day, and  now  stands  first  in  member- 
ship in  the  International,  the  State 
has  been  honored  only  once  with  the 
presidency.  There  are  two  big  men 
in  the  State  association,  in  particular, 
who  will  fill  this  high  office  with  credit 
to  New  Jersey  and  the  International — 
President  W.  T.  Davis  and  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  Member  Frank 
Schulz — and  the  New  Jersey  delegates 
are  going  to  take  pride  in  presenting 
the  claims  of  one  or  the  other  to  the 
vice  presidency  when  the  next  con- 
vention is  held. 

However,  this  ambitious  program 
calls  for  the  active  help  of  every  mas- 
ter painter  in  the  State,  continued  Mr. 
Christiansen,  and  he  urged  all  the 
other  locals  to  become  enthusiastic 
boosters  for  these  two  honors.  The 
Secretary’s  remarks  met  with  warm 
response. 

Pres.  Davis  T alt(s  from  Experience 

President  Davis  followed  with  a half 
hour’s  talk  replete  with  practical  sug- 
gestions for  the  advancement  of  the 
master  painter,  drawn  from  his  own 
experience.  Speaking  to  the  new  mem- 
bers, he  was  proud  to  be  there  at  their 
initiation.  He  advised  them  to  attend 
the  meetings  faithfully,  and  if  they 
had  any  ideas  they  wanted  to  see  put 
across,  to  stand  up  and  tell  about  them, 
even  if  they  are  not  orators.  If  you 
are  vitally  interested  in  your  business 
and  the  organization  you  will  become 
orators. 

Referring  to  conditions  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  master  painter  that  sur- 
round the  letting  of  school  painting 
contracts  in  Newark,  Paterson,  Eliza- 
beth and  elsewhere,  he  had  learned 
from  past  experience  that  the  best  way 
to  remedy  abuses  is  to  take  con- 
tinuous personal  interest  in  such  mat- 
ters. For  many  years  representatives 
of  the  journeymen  had  been  serving 
on  educational  boards  and  working  for 
their  ends,  while  the  master  painters 
were  off  having  a good  time. 

Mr.  Davis  told  how  he  used  to  feel 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^^.^ 


sore  at  men  who  left  his  employ  to  go 
into  business;  but  now  he  tries  to  help 
them,  and  has  been  well  rewarded.  No 
man  will  be  a real  success  who  works 
only  eight  hours,  and  stops  when  the 
whistle  blows.  Don’t  be  unfair  with 
one  another,  but  take  your  share.  The 
secret  of  meeting  competition  is  to  put 
yourself  above  competition  through  an 
established  reputation. 

Mr.  Davis  referred  to  the  splendid 
convention  at  Asbury,  and  believed 
that  the  officers  would  have  more  as- 
sistance than  ever  from  the  members. 
Mr.  Davis’  sentiments  were  applauded 
heartily. 

The  succeeding  hour  was  enjoyed  in 
the  absorption  of  a generous  spread, 
consisting  of  both  solid  and  liquid  re- 
freshments. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Goodfellow 

Those  who  know  Master  Painter  Ben- 
jamin Goodfellow  of  Galt,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Master  Painters 
Association,  will  be  grieved  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  his  wife,  Phoebe  Jane 
Norris  Goodfellow,  which  occurred  Mon- 
day, Aug.  21,  in  Galt,  Ontario,  in  her 
sixty-third  year.  Interment  Thursday, 
Aug.  24. 


Two  Methods  to  Clean  Paint 

(1)  Dip  a flannel  cloth  into  warm 
soapsuds,  then  into  whiting  and  apply 
it  to  painted  surfaces.  Then  wash 
with  clean  water.  (2)  Dissolve  % oz. 
glue  and  a piece  of  soft  soap  about  the 
size  of  a walnut  in  three  pints  of  warm 
water,  brushing  the  surface  with  this 
solution,  using  a well  worn  whitewash 
brush.  Rinse  with  cold  water  and  let 
dry  of  itself. 
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Connecticut  Outing  of  Painters  and  Sales- 
men Discloses  Great  Array  of  Athletic 

Talent 


“A  T-ARVELOUS  and  Stupendous 
Athletic  Carnival  Extraordi- 
nary”— this  was  the  program  descrip- 
tion of  the  annual  summer  outing  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Society  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators 
and  the  Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s 
Club,  which  transpired  .on  Thursday, 
June  22,  at  Neubig^s  farm — and  the 
program  was  not  entirely  wrong  at 
that.  Certainly  every  man  who  was 
there  had  a rattling  good  time,  and  it 
was  easily  accorded  the  palm  over  all 
other  Connecticut  outings. 

As  old  Nelse  Parker,  secretary  of 
the  Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s 
Club,  declared,  the  games  were  fine,  and 
unearthed  a vast  amount  of  athletic 
talent;  the  prizes  donated  by  the  man- 
ufacturers were  numerous  and  val- 
uable; the  dinner  could  not  have  been 
beaten;  and  everybody  who  attended 
pronounced  it  the  best  outing  ever  held. 
This  result  was  gratifying  to  the  boys 
of  the  Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s 
Club,  especially  President  Joe  White 
and  his  committee,  who  had  worked 
hard  in  cooperation  with  the  master 
painters. 

Winners  in  the  various  athletic 
events,  and  the  prizes  awarded,  were 
as  follows: 

Marathon  Race. — 1.  Ed  Saling,  Hart- 
ford; auto  tire  and  tube.  2.  Ed  Bursey, 
Bridgeport:  gal.  Hampden  flat.  3.  K. 


J.  Meade,  Middletown;  gal.  Kover  floor. 
4.  Frank  Volanth.  Ansonia;  gal.  Elas- 
tica  floor;  5.  Harry  Herman,  Hartford; 
gal.  Exinolite  varnish.  6.  Charles 
Marsh,  New  Haven,  gal.  Exinolite  var- 
nish. 

Table  Contest. — 1.  D.  I.  Chapman, 
New  Haven;  gal.  Supremace.  2.  C.  P. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  New  Haven;  gal.  All- 
in-One.  3.  J.  W.  Collins,  Hartford; 
gal.  shellac.  4.  Charles  Davidson, 
Lyme;  gal.  Newark  floor.  5.  G.  F. 
Grenier,  Hartford;  Eekle  flat  brush. 

Chasing  Greased  Pig. — 1.  W.  D.  Austin, 
Waterbury;  gal.  Moleta  enamel.  2.  Carl 
Jainsen,  Hartford;  50  rolls  wallpaper. 
3.  E.  L.  Donahue,  New  Haven;  gal. 
Parrott  spar.  4.  Fred  Wilson,  Ansonia; 
gal.  Parker-Preston  floor  and  deck 
coating.  5.  C.  L.  Parsons,  Bridgeport; 
25  lbs.  Berkshire  green.  6.  S.  Russotta, 
New  Haven;  gal.  Devoe  enamel.  7.  G. 
B.  Lefevre,  New  Haven;  gal.  Perfection 
flat  white.  8.  Mr.  Cohen,  New  Haven; 
gal.  Newark  varnish. 

Pole  Vault. — 1.  Ed  Walsh,  New  Ha- 
ven; gal.  Dutch  Boy  flat.  2.  H.  Schim- 
merling.  New  Haven;  50  rolls  wall- 
paper. 3.  Fred  Beausoliel,  Hartford; 
gal.  Santi-flat.  4.  NeJ  Muirhead, 
Bridgeport;  gal.  Devoe  enamel.  5. 
Harry  Bailey,  Meriden;  gal.  Supremace. 
6.  Mr.  Hudson,  New  Haven;  gal.  Sani- 
flat. 

Singing  Contest. — 1.  Joe  Collins,  Hart- 
ford; gal.  Devoe  enamel.  2.  David  H. 
MacKenzie.  Bridgeport;  Booth  & Law 
kalsomine  brush.  3.  J.  C.  Collenberg, 
West  Haven-;  25  lbs.  Snowlite.  4.  H. 
Lenbach,  New  Haven;  gal.  Sani-flat. 
Hundred  Yard  Dash. — 1.  Martin  King, 


New  Haven;  gal.  Devoe  enamel.  2.  J. 
C.  Bennett,  New  Haven;  25  lbs.  Berk- 
shire green.  3.  E.  W.  Neilson,  New 
Haven;  gal.  Perfection  flat  white. 

Fat  Men’s  Raoe. — 1.  Hugh  Anderson, 
Willimantic;  gal.  Satinet  enamel.  2. 
Frank  Alman,  New  Haven;  25  lbs. 
Eagle  lead.  3.  I.  G.  Karlberg,  Hart- 
ford; gal.  Hampden  flat  white. 

Shoe  Race. — 1.  W.  A.  Muirhead,  Bridge- 
port; gal.  All-in-One.  2.  E.  C.  Hall, 
Bridgeport;  gal.  Parrott  floor  varnish. 
3.  S.  Stenwall,  Hartford;  gal.  Dutch 
Boy  flat. 

Broad  Jump. — 1.  P.  E.  Saling,  Hart- 
ford; gal.  All-in-One.  2.  R.  Neilson, 
New  Haven;  25  lbs.  Eagle  lead.  3. 
Dave  MacKenzie,  Bridgeport;  gal.  Per- 
fection flat. 

Three-Legged  Race.  — 1.  Collenberg 
and  Neilson,  New  Haven;  2 gals.  Moleta 
enamel.  2.  J.  and  J.  A.  Lacourciere, 
Meriden;  2 gals.  Dutch  Boy  flat.  3. 
Levine  and  Greenberg,  New  Haven;  2 
gals.  Perfection  flat  white.  4.  Harthen 
and  Donovan,  Hartford;  gal.  Sani-flat 
and  gal.  Perfection  white. 

Quoit  Match. — 1.  Mr.  Grimord,  Meri- 
den; gal.  Navalite.  2.  C.  R.  Turner, 
Hartford,  and  Tom  Abercrombie, 
Bridgeport;  2 25  lbs.  Eagle  lead.  3. 
Walter  Newton,  Greenwich,  and  J.  P. 
Coughlin,  Bridgeport;  2 gals.  Barreled 
Sunlight. 

Tug  of  War. — This  famous  annual 
struggle  was  won  for  1922  by  Bridge- 
port in  two  straight  heats,  defeating 
New  Haven,  who  had  won  the  two 
previous  years.  Vice  President  C.  H. 
Marsh  presented  the  loving  cup  to  the 
winning  team.  The  teams:  Bridgeport — 
MacKenzie,  Wilkes,  Murphy,  Aber- 
crombie, Schlafer,  Beckwith,  Newton, 
Carman,  Parsons  and  Sobagh;  New 
Haven — Eckle,  Hamre,  Chapman,  N.  P. 
Neilson,  R.  Neilson,  Bennett,  Deninger 
and  Allman. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  donors  of 
prizes:  Apothecaries  Hall,  Waterbury; 

Booth  & Law  Co.,  New  Haven;  Briggs- 
Maroney  Co.,  Boston;  Emil  Caiman  & 
Co.,  New  York;  Devoe  & Raynolds, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
New  York;  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co., 


Connecticut  Master  Painters  and  Their  Friends  at  Annual  Outing  in  June 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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Massachusetts  Society  Holds  Its  Largest  Outing 

To  Beautiful  Nantasket  on  Thursday,  Aug.  10 

Secretary -Treasurer  H.  W.  CHRISTENSEN 


New  York;  Hodges  & Bro.,  New  Ha- 
ven.; Hampden  Paint  & Chemical  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.;  John  W.  Masury  & 
Son,  Brooklyn;  Benjamin  Moore  & Co., 
Brooklyn;  Merrels  & Whitfield,  New 
Haven;  Massari  Co.,  New  Haven;  New 
Haven  Wallpaper  Co.;  Parker- Preston. 
Co.,  New  Haven;  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.,  New  Haven;  Parrott  Varnish 
Co.,  Bridgeport;  P.  E.  Spencer  Co.,  New 
Haven;  Standard  Varnish  Co.,  New 
York;  Thibaut  & Walker,  Brooklyn; 
J.  H.  Parish  Co.,  New  Haven;  C.  Weiss 
& Co.,  New  Haven. 


Meeting  of  Connecticut 
Paint  Salesmen 

To  the  Members  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Paint  Salesmens  Club: 
Dear  Brother: — Your  Secre- 
tary is  not  going  to  burden  you 
with  a long  notice  this  trip,  as 
no  doubt  you  probably  have  been 
getting  enough  letters  from  yom 
house. 

This  is  just  to  notify  you  that 
our  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Monday,  Sept.  18,  usual 
time.  As  this  will  be  the  open- 
ing meeting  for  the  Fall  and 
Winter  term,  we  naturally  want 
to  see  all  the  boys  there. 

So  come  along,  and  if  you 
have  any  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  club,  let  us 
have  them.  “Nuf  Said.” 

NELSON  PARKER, 

Secretary. 


Morris — How’s  business  with  you, 
Bernie? 

Bernie — Oh,  lookin’  up. 

Morris — What  do  you  mean,  lookln 
up? 

Bernie — Well,  it’s  flat  on  its  back, 
ain’t  it? 


Health  Hint — Wearing  a diamond 
pin  improves  the  chest  expansion. 


THE  Annual  Outing  of  the  Society 
of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  Massachusetts  was  held 
at  the  Villa  Motor  Inn,  Nantasket  (at 
entrance  to  Boston  Harbor),  on  Thurs- 
day, Aug.  10.  The  main  party  left 
Boston  on  the  9.15  boat  to  Nantasket; 
others  came  on  later  boats  and  by  au- 
tomobiles. 

Arriving  at  the  Villa,  the  first  in  or- 
der of  sports  was  the  annual  baseball 
match  between  the  master  painters 
and  representatives  of  the  paint  deal- 
ers and  jobbers.  This  resulted  in  a 
victory  by  the  score  of  11  to  7-  for 
the  master  painters,  largely  due  to  the 
efficient  pitching  of  Stewart  Hanson, 
and  the  skill  of  the  Gilbert  brothers, 
who  played  first  and  second  bases. 

At  1 P.  M.  dinner  was  served  in  the 
large  dining  hall  of  the  Villa.  About 
175  sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast. 
President  Henry  B.  Kelley  welcomed 
the  members,  their  wives  and  guests, 
and  stated  that  the  unusually  fair 
weather  we  were  enjoying  was  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary, 
whose  representatives  were  serving  on 
the  Outing  Committee. 

While  the  dinner  was  in  progress, 
Chairman  George  M.  Gow  read  the 
names  of  Mrs.  Eldredge,  who  guessed 
560  on  the  number  of  beans  in  a sealed 
jar,  and  Miss  Katherine  Beck,  who 
guessed  570.  The  correct  number  was 
565,  so  a tie  resulted;  and  in  drawing 
lots  for  the  prize,  Mrs.  Eldredge  won. 

After  dinner  all  hands  returned  to 
the  ball  field,  where  the  sports  and 
games  as  arranged  on  the  programme 
were  carried  out,  resulting  as  follows: 

Men  s Games 

Qucit  Match — George  B.  Gilbert  and 
J.  J.  Haley. 

Three  Legged  Race — Hans  W.  Chris- 
tensen and  L.  A.  Kelley. 

Men’s  100  Yard  Dash — 1.  H.  Sykes, 
2.  J.  McLaughlin,  3.  L.  A.  Kelley. 

Quoit  Match  for  Distance  Mark — 1. 
H.  McLaughlin,  2.  J.  Harry  Gilbert. 


Potato  Race— 1.  H.  Sykes,  2.  J.  J. 
Haley,  3.  G.  Magnussen. 

Shoe  Race— 1.  L.  A.  Kelley,  2.  J. 
Harry  Gilbert. 

Ladies'  Games 

Ring  Toss — 1.  Mrs.  Hanson,  2.  Mrs. 
Le  Blanc. 

Egg  and  Spoon  Race — 1.  Mrs. 

George  B.  Gilbert,  2.  Mrs.  Harry  Gil- 
bert. 

Wheelbarrow  Race — 1.  Mrs.  N.  For- 
sythe, 2.  Mrs.  S.  Hanson. 

Spool  Winding  Race — 1.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald, 2.  Mrs.  S.  Hanson. 

Bottle  Filling  Race — 1.  Miss  Ruth 
Gilbert,  2.  Mrs.  S.  Hanson. 

Potato  Race — 1.  Grace  Haley,  2. 
Ruth  Gilbert. 

50  Yard  Dash — 1.  Mrs.  Imberger,  2. 
Mrs.  Foss. 

Balloon  Race — 1.  Grace  Haley,  2. 
Mrs.  Imberger. 

Children  s Games 

Ring  Toss— 1.  Master  Le  Blanc,  2. 
Master  Christensen. 

Wheelbarrow  Race — 1.  Katherine 

Beck,  2.  Walter  Christensen. 

25  Yard  Dash — 1.  Master  Le  Blanc, 
2.  Miss  Kelley. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  games  the 
prizes  were  awarded  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  various  committees  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  contestants. 

This  was  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful outing  ever  held  by  the  State 
Society,  members  being  present  from 
all  the  cities  and  towns  adjacent  to 
Boston;  also  from  Marlboro,  Attleboro, 
Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Lynn  and  Wal- 
tham. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  able  com- 
mittee appointed  by  President  Kelley 
to  have  general  charge  Oi  the  outing. 
They  were:  George  M.  Gow,  Chair- 

man, Boston;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Haley,  Cam- 
bridge; Mrs.  Lewis  Kelley,  Dorches- 
ter; Mrs.  George  B.  Gilbert,  Cam- 
bridge; Mrs.  H.  B.  Kelley,  Dorchester; 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Shedd,  Boston;  John  Ling- 
ard,  Somerville;  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Cam- 
bridge; H.  W.  Christensen,  Boston;  C. 
L.  Torrie,  Lynn. 


De  Soto  Paint  Co.  Is  Ordered 
to  Stop  Rebating 

The  De  Soto  Paint  Manufacturing 
Co.,  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
paints  and  similar  products  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  is  required  by  recent  order 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  dis- 
continue certain  competitive  methods 
which  the  commission  found  upon  in- 
quiry to  have  been  followed  by  the 
company. 

The  trial  of  the  case  developed  that 
the  De  Soto  Company  gave  to  profes- 
sional or  contracting  painters  a cer- 
tificate for  each  gallon  of  paint  pur- 
chased, such  certificate  being  redeem- 
able at  the  rate  of  20  cents  for  each 
gallon  of  colored  paint  and  10  cents 
for  each  gallon  of  white  paint  pur- 
chased. These  certificates  were  not 
given  to  purchasers  other  than  pro- 
fessional painters. 


Members  of  the  Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen  s Club 

XleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 
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PAINT  PRODUCTS 

BEST  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
UNDER  EVERY  CONDITION 


Two  sales  at  least  grow  where  one  grew 
before  when  anyone  buys  any  of  the  widely- 
known  “F-S”  Products. 

For  each  order  is  always  followed  by  repeat 
orders — and  each  purchaser  by  his  neighbor— 
so  enthusiastic  about  “F-S”  Quality  does  each 
user  become. 


/ft COACH  and  AUTOMOBILE 


N.  P.  O.  and  V.  Conven- 
tion Plans  Shaping  Up 

■pvELEGATIONS  to  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Convention 
from  paint  and  varnish  clubs  through- 
out the  country  will  be  larger  than 
usual,  according  to  present  indications. 
The  importance  of  the  1922  meeting  to 
the  affected  industries  is  regarded  as 
the  reason  for  the  interest  shown. 
The  convention  will  be  held  in  Atlantic 
City  the  week  beginning  Nov.  13. 

Probably  50  members  of  the  Cleve- 
land Club  will  attend.  Advices  from 
that  city  state  that  25  members  have 
already  secured  reservations,  and  that 
at  least  25  more  will  do  so. 

Philadelphia  will  send  a large  dele- 
gation in  honor  of  President  Trigg. 
Plans  are  being  shaped  which,  it  is  un- 
derstood, will  insure  the  largest  dele- 
gation ever  sent  from  the  Pennsylvania 
metropolis  to  any  N.  P.  O.  and  V. 
gathering. 

Secretary  Horgan,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Pacific  Coast  confer- 
ence at  Portland,  Ore.,  anticipates  a 
large  attendance  from  clubs  located  in 
Western  and  interior  cities.  Louis- 
ville, Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Buffalo,  De- 
troit, Kansas  City,  Indianapolis  and 
Milwaukee  expect  to  he  particularly 
well  represented. 

Plans  for  the  golf  tournament,  to  be 
played  on  the  Northfield  Country  Club 


Course  on  Nov.  IS,  are  maturing  under 
the  careful  direction  of  Chairman  Hos- 
kinson  Gates.  His  experience  with 
events  of  this  character  insures  a most 
interesting  day  of  sport  for  convention 
visitors. 

A conference  on  arrangement  and 
details  for  the  convention  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  Aug.  22,  attended  by 
President  Trigg,  Secretary  Horgan, 
Secretary  Heckel  of  the  Paint  Manu- 
facturers Association,  and  E.  V.  Peters, 
chairman  of  the  N.  P.  O.  and  V.  Enter- 
tainment Committee.  Plans  and  details 
were  discussed  for  the  handling  of 
what  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  con- 
vention ever  held  by  the  paint,  oil  and 
varnish  industries. 

While  delegates  attend  the  business 
sessions,  the  program  of  course  con- 
templates other  events  designed  to 
make  the  stay  of  the  ladies  at  Atlantic 
City  most  pleasant.  Early  reservations 
indicate  that  fully  as  many  ladies  will 
attend  as  last  year,  when  166  regis- 
tered. 

Baltimore  Water  Paint 
Co.  Erects  New  Factory 

The  Baltimore  Water  Paint  Co.  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  manufacturers  of 
Farbo  and  Curawall,  announce  they 
have  purchased  a large  plot  of  about 
three  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  manu- 
facturing district  of  Baltimore.  On 
this  plot  they  are  erecting  new  factory 
buildings,  and  will  occupy  the  entire 
premises  for  the  turning  out  of  their 
well  known  paint  products.  They  ex- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


pect  to  be  in  their  new  plant  about  the 
middle  of  October. 

The  Baltimore  Water  Paint  Co.  found 
it  necessary  to  buy  this  new  location 
and  enlarge  their  facilities  on  account 
of  the  big  increase  in  their  business. 
For  the  past  five  months  the  company 
has  been  working  day  and  night,  and 
still  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  production 
up  with  sales. 

The  company’s  best  known  product, 
Farbo,  is  sold  all  over  the  United 
States,  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Chile,  and 
Peru.  Direct  representatives  and  ware- 
house stocks  are  located  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and 
Havana,  Cuba. 

E.  J.  Chubbuck,  located  at  731  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  Pa- 
cific Coast  representative,  and  the  E.  J. 
Chubbuck  Co.  is  distributor  in  the  San 
Francisco  district.  The  Sillers  Var- 
nish Co.,  of  684  South  Anderson  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  distributor  in  the 
Los  Angeles  district.  Both  of  these 
distributors  are  carrying  large  stocks 
for  quick  shipments  to  dealers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


A minister  opened  his  Sunday 
school  class  with  the  well-known 
hymn,  “Little  Drops  of  Water,  Little 
Grains  of  Sand.’’  In  the  middle  of  the 
first  verse  he  stopped  the  singing  and 
complained  strongly  of  the  half-heart- 
ed manner  in  which  it  was  rendered. 
He  made  a fresh  start. 

“Now,  then,”  he  shouted,  “ ‘Little 
drops  of  water,’  and,  for  goodness’ 
sake,  put  some  spirit  into  it!” 
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Directory  of  Paint  Trade  Associations 


Popular  Trend  in  Wall 
Decorations  for  1923 

THE  outstanding  feature  of  the  1923 
lines  of  wall  decoration,  as  seen 
at  the  August  Convention  of  the  Allied 
Wallpaper  Industry,  was  the  presence 
of  the  popular  colors  now  being  used 
by  the  leading  designers  of  women’s 
clothes.  The  variety  and  beauty  of 
color  combinations  will  be  greater  than 
ever  before.  Color  and  pattern  are  ar- 
tistically blended,  and  the  effects 
achieved  are  worthy  of  much  praise. 

For  the  dining  room,  hall  and  living 
room  there  are  countless  beautiful  tap- 
estry reproductions,  the  colors  rang- 
ing from  the  extremely  bright  shades 
to  soft  pastels,  while  grass  cloth  and 
other  fabric  effects  hold  their  ever 
popular  favor  for  downstairs’  rooms. 

Among  the  very  pleasing  two-toned 
papers  are  lovely  patterns  in  shades 
of  tan,  warm  brown  and  corn  color, 
suggesting  the  library  or  den.  Dove 
gray  will  also  be  extensively  used 
where  a quiet,  restful  background  is 
desired. 

Cheerful,  highly  colored  papers  are 
plentiful.  These  papers,  with  bright 
backgrounds  of  blue  and  orange,  im- 
pressed those  who  saw  them  as  being 
particularly  fitted  for  use  in  bedrooms, 
where  color  can  be  used  so  effectively. 
A suggestion  of  the  Orient  is  found  in 
the  yellow  and  black  combinations 
which  will  be  popular  this  season. 

Plain,  stipple  papers,  as  formerly 
exhibited,  seem  to  be  less  in  number, 
but  the  demand  for  straight  line  has 
brought  a splendid  array  of  satin 
stripes  as  well  as  patterns  to  fill  the 
need. 

An  Improved  Scaffold  Bracket 

The  Ballman  Manufacturing  Co., 
makers  of  the  Eltonomy  brush  cleaner, 
are  now  offering  to  painters  the  Ball- 
man  improved  scaffold  bracket  for 
painters,  decorators,  sign  painters,  and 
structural  workers.  These  brackets  are 
recommended  by  the  makers  for  their 
safety,  simplicity  of  operation,  durabil- 
ity and  ease  of  operation.  While 
weighing  only  18  lbs.  per  pair,  the 
capacity  of  each  bracket  is  700  lbs.  A 
circular  describing  in  detail  the  merits 
of  these  brackets  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Ballman  Company  at 
822  North  New  Jersey  Street,  India- 
napolis, Ind. 


Erecting  New  Plant 

S.  C.  Johnson  & Sons  of  Racine,  Wis., 
are  constructing  a new  warehouse  and 
varnish  plant  in  that  city.  The  var- 
nish plant  will  be  brick  and  tile  con- 
struction and  three  stories  high.  The 
warehouse,  which  will  be  60x126  feet, 
will  be  of  the  mill  construction  type. 
Both  buildings  will  be  modern  and  up 
to  date  in  construction  and  equipment. 


END  OF  A PERFECT  DAY 
The  barber  was  finishing  lathering  a 
customer  and  was  talking  volubly  as 
usual. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  said,  “we  have  to  mind 
what  we’re  about  here.  Every  time  we 
cut  a customer’s  face  we  are  fined  a 
dime,  and  if  we  make  an  ugly  gash  it 
costs  us  a quarter!” 

Then,  picking  up  and  brandishing 
a razor,  he  added:  “But  I don’t  care 

a hang  today.  I’ve  just  won  a dollar!” 


National  Associations 

International  Association  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. — President, 
Joel  Kennedy,  Cincinnati,  O.;  vice 
president,  H.  W.  Rubins,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ghan,  1513-15  Eleventh  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  1923  convention, 
Toronto,  Canada,  February  6-9. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation.— President,  Ernest  T.  Trigg, 
Philadelphia;  secretary,  George  V. 
Horgan,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Annual  convention,  Atlantic  City,  week 
of  Nov.  13. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Job- 
bers.— President,  R.  McC.  Bullington, 
Richmond,  Va. ; secretary,  E.  R.  Drake, 
70  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

Paint  Manufacturers  Association  of 
the  United  States. — President,  Samuel 
R.  Matlack,  Philadelphia;  secretary, 
George  B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Annual  convention,  At- 
lantic City,  week  of  Nov.  13. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation.— President,  , E.  H.  Hancock, 
Louisville,  Ky. ; secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Annual  convention,  Atlantic  City,  week 
of  Nov.  13. 

Railway  Equipment  Painting  Di- 
vision.— Chairman,  E.  L.  Younger, 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  secretary,  V.  R.  Hawthorne,  431 
South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Paint- 
ers.— President,  H.  F.  Jones,  Wabash, 
Ind.;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  E.  Mar- 
tin, Room  19,  Union  Pacific  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  1922  convention, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October. 

State  and  Provincial  Associations 
of  Master  Painters 

California.- — President,  A.  Labhard, 
Sacramento;  secretary,  William  Wool- 
ley,  241  Highland  avenue,  Burlingame, 
Cal.  1923  convention,  Los  Angeles, 
January  13. 

Canada. — President,  George  T.  Green. 
Ottawa;  secretary,  W.  Bavington,  2032 
Dundas  street.  West,  Toronto. 

Connecticut. — President,  Joseph  W. 
Collins,  Hartford;  secretary-treasurer, 
O.  V.  Marsh,  7 Ford  Place,  Hartford. 

Illinois. — President,  Charles  Pease, 
Decatur;  secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  127 
North  Jefferson  avenue,  Peoria,  111. 
1923  convention,  Springfield,  in  July. 

Indiana. — President,  Frank  Holipeter, 
Peru;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  G.  Mc- 
Neal,  3012  Central  avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  1922  convention,  Indianapolis,  first 
week  in  December. 

Iowa-Nebraska. — President,  William 
Trapp,  Des  Moines,  la.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  F.  M.  Michael,  Waterloo,  la. 
1923  convention,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  middle 
of  January. 

Massachusetts.- — President,  Henry  B. 
Kelley,  Boston;  secretary,  H.  W. 
Christensen,  2433  Center  St.,  W.  Rox- 
bury.  1923  convention,  Boston,  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Michigan. — President,  R.  K.  Logan, 
Saginaw;  secretary-treasurer,  Richard 
Schroeter,  20  West  Adams  avenue,  De- 
troit. 1923  convention,  Holland,  in  July. 

Minnesota. — President,  Peter  Gydeson, 
St.  Paul;  secretary-treasurer,  W.  A. 
French,  88  South  Eighth  street,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Missouri-Kansas. — President,  A.  W. 
Switzer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Frank  L.  Knapp,  2715  Dela- 
ware street,  St.  Joseph. 

New  Jersey. — President,  William  T. 
Davis,  Paterson;  secretary-treasurer, 
William  F.  Christiansen,  2 North  Park 
street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  1923  conven- 
tion, Asbury  Park,  in  July. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 
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New  York. — President,  Otto  Seebach, 
Rochester;  secretary-treasurer,  Carl 
H.  Dabelstein,  156  West  99th  street. 
New  York.  1923  convention,  Bing- 
hamton, Jan.  8-10. 

Ohio. — President,  George  D.  Cornell, 
of  Cleveland;  secretary-treasurer,  Con- 
rad Kraus,  1378  East  88th  street, 
Cleveland.  1923  convention,  Cedar 
Point,  in  July. 

Pennsylvania. — President,  George  H. 
Reed,  Harrisburg;  secretary,  James 
Webster,  50  E.  Market  street,  York,  Pa. 
1923  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Washington  State. — President,  R.  C. 
Monteith,  Tacoma;  secretary,  F.  E. 
Smith,  4168  Arcade  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Western  Canada. — Secretary,  William  , 
C.  Clark,  561  Maryland  avenue,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba.  No  1922  convention. 

Western  Tri-State. — President,  L.  D. 
Myers,  Denver;  secretary,  R.  E. 
Doughty,  1610  East  Fourteenth  street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Wisconsin. — President,  Henry  Elvers, 
Sheboygan;  secretary-treasurer,  Henry 
F.  Moers,  733  College  avenue,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Salesmen  s Associations 

National  Association  of  Paint  Sales- 
men.^— President,  J.  C.  Kelly,  Hilo  Var- 
nish Corporation,  Marcy  and  Flushing 
avenues,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  L. 

M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  avenue,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen's  Club. — 
President,  Joseph  L.  White,  Emil  Cai- 
man & Co.,  New  York;  secretary, 
Nelson  Parker,  Parker,  Preston  & Co., 
Norwich,  Conn.  Meets  third  Monday 
of  each  month  at  Hotel  Taft,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Travelers’  Association  Paint  and 
Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey. — Presi- 
dent, Frederic  Andres,  Keystone  Var- 
nish Co.;  secretary,  Otto  G.  Schaefer, 
P.  O.  Box  353.  Montclair,  N.  J.  Meets 
first  and  third  Fridays  at  Newark. 

Travelers’  Association  of  the  Local 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  in  New  York 
— President,  Frank  B.  McCarthy,  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.;  secretary,  B.  M.  Jor- 
dan, 84  Herkimer  street,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  Meets  third  Friday  in  Brooklyn. 

Pennsylvania  Save  the  Surface  Sales- 
men’s Club. — President,  Willard  E. 
Maston,  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  secretary-treasurer, 
James  W.  Bew,  Fourth  and  Callowhill 
streets,  Philadelphia. 

Paint  Trade  Salesman’s  Club  of  New 
England. — President,  Henry  S.  Ma- 
guire; secretary-treasurer,  Floyd  E. 
Rich,  144  Court  Road,  Winthrop,  Mass. 


Daughter  of  J.  C.  Kelly  Weds 

On  Wednesday,  Sept.  6,  10  A.  M.,  at 
St.  Bernard’s  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City, 
Miss  Mary  Anastasia  Kelly,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Kelly,  was 
married  to  Peter  Joseph  White,  of  the 
same  city.  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Jo- 
seph H.  Smith  performed  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  bride  was  given  away  by  her 
father,  who  is  widely  known  to  the 
painting  industry  of  the  metropolitan 
district  as  a representative  of  the 
Hilo  Varnish  Corporation  of  Brook- 
lyn. The  bridegroom  is  a rising 
lawyer  of  the  Greater  City.  Friends 
and  guests  were  entertained  at  an 
elaborate  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin. 
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1~7  priI7P  A OirrM  For  the  Fall  Business  with 

.ZtL.Ix.I_j  J— J • Ballman  Improved  Brackets 

THEY  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  WITH  THREE  DAYS’  WORK 


Platform 

Supported 

on 

Top  Rung 


Platform 

Suspended 

at 

Any  Other 
Position 


Cleans  a Brush  in 
Half  a Minute 
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ALSO  — CLEAN  BRUSHES  MEAN  CLEAN  RESULTS 

This  is  accomplished  with  the  “Ekonomy”  Brush  Cleaner,  the  most  practical  and  efficient  machine  for  the  purpose 
=====  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  

BALLMAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

822  N.  New  Jersey  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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Knots,  Hitches  and  Bends  for  the  Painter 


the  greater  the  strain  the  tighter  it 
will  hold. 

The  wall  knot  is  made  by  proceeding 
as  follows:  Form  a bight  with  strand 
1 and  pass  the  strand  2 around  the 
end  of  it,  and  the  strand  3 round  the 
end  of  2,  and  then  through  the  bight 
of  1 as  shown  in  Z.  Haul  the  ends 
taut,  when  the  appearance  is  as  shown 
in  the  engraving  AA.  The  end  of  the 
strand  1 is  now  laid  over  the  centre 
of  the  knot,  strand  2 laid  over  1,  and 
3 over  2,  when  the  end  of  3 is  passed 
through  the  bight  of  1 as  shown  in  BB. 
Haul  all  the  strands  taut  as  in  CC. 


Perils  of  the  Craft 


R I S J T ] 

; 

j?  f 1 

r % ~ j 

g^aassssssssss.  We  trust  that  the  recent  case  in  a 
Scottish  town,  where  an  out-of-work 
painter  has  been  “adopted”  by  a lady 
in  easy  circumstances,  will  not  tend  to 
the  demoralization  of  the  trade.  The 
painter  in  question  was  bought  for  a 
round  figure,  and  his  wife  (who  has  a 
family  to  support)  has  been  awarded 
a weekly  sum  by  the  local  bench. 

As  the  husband  is  subsisting  on  the 
bounty  of  the  lady,  and  is  still  on  the 
unemployed  list,  the  chances  of  the 
wife  receiving  her  due  are  remote.  The 
lady  may  be  quite  willing  to  support 
her  protege,  but  averse  to  weighing 
out  for  the  support  of  his  family.  Mean- 
while the  man  is  in  clover,  and  has  no 
longer  any  incentive  to  look  for  work. 
He  is  well  housed,  fed  and  clothed,  and 
sports  a little  in  the  way  of  jewelry — 
what  more  can  he  desire? 

Unfortunately,  romances  of  this 
kind  have  an  ugly  way  of  coming  to 
an  abrupt  termination,  and  big  possi- 
bilities lie  in  the  reshuffling  of  the 
cards.  The  British  workman  is  fond 
of  weaving  fictions  concerning  the 
ladies  at  whose  house  he  works.  If 
one  could  credit  all  the  tales  he  tells, 
his  life  is  neither  as  prosaic  nor  as 
respectable  as  his  appearance  indicates. 
The  present  case  proves  at  least  that 
he  sometimes  speaks  the  truth,  al- 
though it  is  seldom  that  Romeo  on  a 
ladder  courts  with  success  Juliet  seat- 
ed at  the  bathroom  window! — London 
‘'Decorators  and  Painters  Magazine.” 


/\  WORKING  knowledge  of  the  best  form  of  knot  to  use  for  every  pur- 
‘L*-  pose  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  painter.  The  twenty-odd  varieties 
shown  above  include  the  knots  which  are  in  most  common  use.  In  the  illustrations 
they  appear  open,  or  before  being  drawn  taut,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly 
the  position  of  the  parts.  Their  usual  names  are: 


A.  Bight  of  a rope. 

B.  Simple  or  overhand  knot. 

C.  Figure  8 knot. 

D.  Double  knot. 

E.  Boat  knot. 

F.  Bowline,  first  step. 

G.  Bowline,  second  step. 

H.  Bowline,  completed. 

I.  Square  or  reef  knot. 

J.  Sheet  bend  or  weaver’s  knot. 

K.  Sheet  bend,  with  a toggle. 

L.  Carrick  bend. 

M.  Stevedore  knot,  completed. 

N.  Stevedore  knot,  commenced. 

O.  Slip  knot. 

P.  Flemish  loop. 

Q.  Chain  knot,  with  toggle. 

R.  Half  hitch. 

S.  Timber  hitch. 

T.  Clove  hitch. 

U.  Rolling  hitch. 

V.  Timber  hitch  and  half  hitch. 

W.  Blackwall  hitch. 

X.  Fisherman’s  bend. 


Y.  Round  turn  and  half  hitch. 

Z.  Wall  knot,  commenced. 

AA.  Wall  knot,  completed. 

BB.  Wall  knot  crown,  commenced. 

CC.  Wall  knot  crown,  completed. 

The  bowline  (F,  G,  H,)  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  knots,  as  it  will  not  slip, 
and  after  being  strained  is  easily  un- 
tied. Commence  by  making  a bight 
in  the  rope,  then  put  the  end  through 
the  bight  and  under  the  standing  part, 
then  pass  the  end  again  through  bight, 
and  haul  tight. 

The  square  or  reef  knot  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  the  “granny”  knot 
that  slips  under  a strain. 

The  sheet  bend  and  stevedore  knot 
are  also  easily  untied  after  being  un- 
der strain.  The  last  is  useful  when 
the  rope  passes  through  an  eye  and  is 
held  by  the  knot  as  it  will  not  slip  and 
is  easily  untied  after  being  strained. 

The  timber  hitch  S looks  as  though 
it  would  give  way,  but  it  will  not; 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a 


THE  RELIGIOUS  SERVANT 

A well-known  bishop  relates  that 
while  on  a recent  visit  to  the  South 
he  was  in  a small  country  town,  where, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  good  servants, 
most  of  the  ladies  preferred  to  do  their 
own  work. 

He  was  awakened  quite  early  by  the 
tones  of  a soprano  voice  singing. 
“Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee.”  As  the 
bishop  lay  in  bed  he  meditated  upon 
the  piety  which  his  hostess  must  pos- 
sess which  enabled  her  to  go  about 
her  task  early  in  the  morning  singing 
such  a noble  hymn. 

At  breakfast  he  spoke  to  her  about 
it  and  told  her  how  pleased  he  was. 

“Oh,  Lor’,”  she  replied,  “that’s  the 
hymn  I boil  the  eggs  by;  three  verses 
for  soft  and  five  for  hard.” 


Removing  Paint  Stains  from  Clothes 
If  the  paint  is  fresh  use  turpentine 
or  alcohol.  Chloroform  will  remove 
dry  white  paint,  which  has  resisted  the 
action  of  ether,  benzole  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon. 


HOLD  YOUR  OWN  HANDS 
He — Are  you  cold? 

She — No,  thank  you. 
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As  Steel  Reinforces  Concrete 
So  Does 

SIPE’S  JAPAN  OIL  AA  EXTRA 

Reinforce  Linseed  Oil 


Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  AA  Extra  is  not  a substitute  for  Linseed  Oil.  It  will  not  take  the  place  of  Linseed 
Oil.  Neither  is  it  a Dryer,  although  containing  drying  elements,  the  addition  of  Dryer  is  not  required 
when  used  properly  with  Linseed  Oil. 

Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  AA  Extra  reinforces,  dries  and  waterproofs  raw  linseed  oil.  It  counteracts  the 
well  known  shrinkage  of  raw  linseed  oil,  keeps  out  moisture  and  holds  the  color  in.  Produces  better, 
longer  lasting  paint.  Unequaled  for  sizing  walls,  retards  moisture,  stops  burning,  produces  desired  sur- 
face for  subsequent  coats. 


Try  a barrel  on  our  90-day  Special  Trial  Offer. 


JAMES  B.  SIPE  & CO. 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 


James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  Sipe's  Japan  Oil  AA  Extra  and  your 
Special  90-day  Trial  Offer. 

Name Business 


1 

1 

1 


Street Town State 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  particulars.  Attach  business  card  or  letterhead. 

P-S2 


Painters  and  Dealers  as  Investors  in 

Save  the  Surface  Campaign 

The  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Hardware  Dealers  Association,  the  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers,  and  the  presi- 
dents of  the  various  manufacturers  associations,  all  sit  on 
the  National  Save  the  Surface  Committee.  All  units  of  the 
industry  are  represented,  says  Business  Manager  A.  M. 
East. 

We  have  96  master  painters  and  69  dealers  already  in- 
vesting in  the  campaign.  They  feel  that  they  want  to  be  a 
part  of  this  big  national  movement,  which  is  conducted  as 
much  for  their  benefit  as  any  one  else.  It  is  also  to 
the  interest  of  the  salesman  that  his  customers  shall  have 
a stake  in  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  for  they  will 
then  be  more  receptive  to  the  approach  from  the  salesman 
on  any  plan  which  he  may  suggest,  now  or  later,  that  will 
help  increase  the  consumption  of  paint  and  varnish  prod- 
ucts. 

The  painter  and  the  dealer  who  invests,  and  thus  ac- 
cepts his  part  in  a movement  that  is  to  better  the  entire 
industry,  will  make  good  his  investment  by  the  personal 
effort  which  he  will  put  behind  the  sale  of  paint  and  var- 
nish products.  He  will  be  a better  merchandiser,  and 
therefore  a better  customer  for  the  manufacturer. 

As  one  general  manager  puts  it:  “The  number  of  in- 

vestments which  our  salesmen  secure  from  painters  and 
dealers  is  a definite  indication  of  the  ability  of  our  sales- 
men to  educate  the  painter  and  the  dealer  in  this  move- 
ment in  which  we  are  a heavy  investor,  and  from  which 
we  will  secure  our  maximum  return  only  as  those  who 
handle  and  use  our  goods  capitalize  on  it  to  the  utmost.” 


Methods  for  Removing  Stains  from  Granite 

One  recommended  formula  is:  A paste  of  1 oz.  oxgall, 

1 gill  of  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  1*4  tablespoonfuls 
of  turpentine,  with  enough  pipe  clay  to  make  it  thick. 
Scour  well.  Another  method  is  to  use  strong  lye  or  make 
a hot  solution  of  3 lbs  of  common  washing  soda  dissolved 
in  1 gal.  of  water.  Lay  it  on  the  granite  with  a paint  brush. 


Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  Campaign 
Urges  Folks  to  “Get  Ready  for 
the  Indoor  Months” 

The  popularity  of  the  National  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up 
Campaign  Bureau’s  fall  campaign  has  been  increasing 
steadily  for  several  years,  states  Chairman  Allen  W.  Clark, 
and  this  fall  s "Get  Ready”  drive  promises  to  exceed  any 

of  its  predecessors. 

One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  popularity  of 
the  fall  campaign  is 
the  fact  that  every 
autumn  the  city  offi- 
cials and  health  and 
fire  authorities  are  in- 
terested in  the  re- 
moval of  decaying  veg- 
etation and  other  sum- 
mer debris.  Fall  also 
is  the  time  when  the 
home  folk  begin  think- 
ing of  the  approaching 
indoor  months  and  of 
making  the  home  com- 
fortable and  attractive 
for  the  family,  and 
especially  for  the  young  folks  and  their  friends. 

The  trade  also  knows  that  fall  is  the  best  time  to  paint, 
and  the  fall  campaign  brings  to  the  paint  and  varnish  indus- 
try not  only  an  augmented  sale  of  all  the  interior  varnishes 
and  finishes,  but  a lively  renewal  of  the  demand  for  outside 
painting  that  becomes  more  than  ever  necessary  as  a pro- 
tection against  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  winter. 

This  season  the  Clean  Up,  Paint  Bureau  is  cooperating 
closely  with  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  in 
making  Fire  Prevention  Week,  Oct.  2 to  9,  a special  occa- 
sion for  the  activities  supported  by  the  Campaign. 
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Western  Tri- State  Convention  Best  in  Years 

Two  Days’  Sessions  at  Colorado  Springs,  July  19  and  20,  Thoroughly  Enjoyed  by  Members 

and  Their  Friends 


/^vCCUPYING  two  days,  Wednesday 
^ and  Thursday,  July  19  and  20, 
the  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Western  Tri-State  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association 
proved  both  profitable  and  pleasurable 
to  the  members  and  their  friends  who 
made  the  trip  to  Colorado  Springs. 
Besides  the  usual  reports  of  officers 
and  committees,  a number  of  special 
addresses  were  made  by  men  prom- 
inent in  the  trade,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“'Our  Business,”  by  L.  D.  Myers; 
“What  Master  Painters  Mean  to  Mate- 
rial Houses,”  by  Frank  Traylor,  of  the 
Minehart-Traylor  Co.,  associate  mem- 
bers; “Credits,”  by  T.  J.  McNally,  of 
the  McMurtry  Manufacturing  Co.,  as- 
sociate members;  “Paints  and  Their 
Making,”  by  Harry  Barton;  “Relations 
of  the  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  to  the 
Master  Painter,”  J.  EbersOle,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Co.,  associates;  and 
“Better  Wallpaper,”  by  Frank  Mc- 
Lister,  of  Kohler  & McLister,  asso- 
ciates. 

On  the  second  day  these  officers 
were  chosen  for  the  coming  year: 

President — L.  D.  MYERS,  Denver, 
Colo. 

First  Vice  President — 0.  C.  BROM- 
STEAD,  Denver,  Colo. 

Second  Vice  President  — H.  T. 
FIELD,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Secretary  - Treasurer  — R.  E. 
DOUGHTY,  1610  East  Fourteenth 
Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

At  the  opening  session  President 
S.  M.  Duncan  read  his  address,  as  fol- 
lows: 

President’s  Address 

S.  M.  Duncan 

I EXTEND  to  you  a most  hearty  wel- 
come. I can  assure  you  that  the 
local  committee  is  very  anxious  to 
have  you  enjoy  every  moment  of  your 
stay  in  the  city.  There  are  two  very 
important  features  of  our  convention. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  business  ses- 
sions, to  be  held  in  this  room  today 
and  tomorrow.  I should  like  to  em- 
phasize the  great  importance  of  each 
member  realizing  that  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  miss  a session,  and  I hope 
every  one  of  you  will  take  part  in  the 
discussions.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  mention  the  different  papers  to 
be  given,  other  than  to  say  that  in  all 
of  them  you  will  find  something  of 
much  benefit  to  you  and  your  local 
associations. 

The  second  feature  of  the  program 
is  the  social.  Most  of  this  part  of  the 
program  has  been  arranged  for  the 
ladies,  but  the  gentlemen  are  all  wel- 
come at  any  of  the  entertainments. 
The  annual  banquet,  which  will  be 
given  by  the  associate  members,  will 
be  held  in  this  hotel  at  7 o’clock  to- 
night. The  names  of  the  associate 
members  will  be  found  on  the  pro- 
gram. 


Save  the  Surface  Campaign 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  plans 
ever  put  forward  in  this  country  to 
advertise  an  industry.  I think  the 
slogan  “Save  the  Surface  and  you 
Save  All”  has  more  meaning  and  has 
done  more  to  bring  paint  and  varnish 
before  the  American  people  than  any 
other  slogan  has  done  for  any  other 
product. 

Of  course,  the  manufacturer  is  in- 
terested in  the  sale  of  his  paints  and 
varnishes,  but  he  has  created  a mar- 
ket that  should  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  master  painter  for  the  sale  of 
his  labor.  In  fact,  it  is  really  the 
greater  monetary  interest  of  the  two. 
Materials,  as  you  all  know,  run  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a job  of 
painting,  the  balance  being  absorbed 
by  labor. 

The  co-operative  plan  of  advertising 
so  successfully  conducted  in  the  na- 
tional publications  by  all  the  units 
of  the  industry  has  done  a great  deal 
toward  placing  the  master  painter 
before  the  American  people,  and  I 
feel  that  we  have  been  very  negligent 
not  to  cash  in  on  this  nation-wide  in- 
terest which  has  been  created  by  the 
paint  and  varnish  clubs.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  best  in- 
surance that  can  be  placed  on  their 
buildings,  both  interior  and  exterior, 
is  paint  and  varnish. 

Industrial  Insurance 

Insurance  is  an  important  line  for 
the  association  to  deal  with.  Much 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  a great 
deal  still  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
united  action  to  better  conditions  along 
the  line  of  workmen’s  compensation. 
While  I believe  that  we  have  one  of 
the  best  State  compensation  insur- 
ances in  the  United  States,  I am  still 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement. 

There  has  been  a change  in  the 
policy  during  the  past  year  which  gives 
painting  and  decorating  away  from 
the  shop — which  means  exterior  work, 
but  does  not  include  structures  and 
bridges — a rate  of  $3.37,  the  interior 
being  68c.  This  is  fair,  and,  compared 
with  California,  which  has  a rate  of 
$6.71  per  hundred,  makes  our  premium 
quite  nominal.  I think  that  if  con- 
certed action  were  taken  by  our  asso- 
ciation, especially  in  Colorado,  we 
could  get  even  better  results. 

Labor 

There  have  been  so  many  theories 
advanced  in  regard  to  labor  that  I 
feel  a great  hesitancy  in  stating  an- 
other one.  The  question  of  labor  at 
present  is  a complex  and  trying  one. 
In  fact,  did  you  ever  see  a time  when 
it  was  not?  One  fellow  says  we  are 
passing  through  the  readjustment  pe- 
riod, when  a normal  condition  for 
employees  must  be  brought  about.  An- 
other says  we  have  already  passed 
through  such  a stage,  and  still  another 
says  we  have  yet  to  face  such  an  ad- 
justment. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^y 


I am  sure  I do  not  know.  I do  not 
mind  saying  that  personally  I am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  American  plan, 
or  in  other  words,  the  open  shop. 

School  Work 

At  this  time  I think  this  convention 
should  go  on  record  as  condemning 
the  policy  of  School  District  No.  11, 
or  any  other  school  district  that  is 
using  the  same  plan,  which  is  to  have 
all  painting,  kalsomining  and  reno- 
vating of  buildings  done  by  the  jan- 
itors of  the  several  schools.  The  fal- 
lacy of  such  practice  has  just  been 
forcibly  brought  to  our  attention  by 
the  death  of  two  of  these  men  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  caused  by  a fall  from  a 
faulty  scaffold.  While  the  coroner’s 
jury  brought  in  a verdict  holding  no 
one  responsible  for  the  accident,  it  is 
evident  that  if  practical  men  had  been 
in  charge  there  would  not  be  in  Colo- 
rado Springs  today  these  two  widows, 
one  with  a family  of  six  children  and 
the  other  with  three. 


The  Committee  on  President’s  Ad- 
dress later  brought  in  this  resolution: 
“We  indorse  the  President’s  Address 
as  a whole,  particularly  the  paragraphs 
on  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign 
and  the  State  Compensation  Law,  as 
well  as  his  views  on  our  public  school 
work.  We  also  offer  this  resolution: 
‘Resolved,  That  this  convention  em- 
phatically condemns  the  manner  in 
which  the  painting  and  decorating  is 
done  on  our  State  and  city  buildings, 
and  we  insist  that  this  work  be  let 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  as 
provided  by  State  law.’  ” The  com- 
mittee’s report  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also 
passed : 

“Whereas,  a definite  objective  of  the 
paint  and  varnish  industry  has  been 
set  before  us  at  this  meeting — namely, 
to  make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and 
Varnish  year;  and 

“Whereas,  the  objective,  in  our 
opinion,  is  entirely  obtainable,  pro- 
vided all  branches  of  the  industry 
unite  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
public  to  the  need  of  paint  and  var- 
nish, as  awakened  by  the  national 
Save  the  Surface  advertising;  be  it 
therefore 

“Resolved,  That  we,  the  Western  Tri- 
State  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  Association,  recognizing  our 
responsibility  individually  and  collec- 
tively, hereby  pledge  our  loyal  co- 
operation with  the  dealers,  jobbers, 
salesmen,  and  manufacturers  to  real- 
ize our  common  objective. 

“Resolved,  That  each  and  every  one 
of  us  here  adopt  the  objective — Make 
1922  the  Greatest  Paint  and  Varnish 
Year — as  our  own  individual  goal,  as 
a step  in  doubling  the  industry  by 
1926. 

“Resolved,  That  the  president  of 
this  association  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point a Save  the  Surface  Committee 
of  three  or  more,  to  have  charge  of 
the  campaign  activities  within  our  as- 
sociation. 

“Resolved,  That  the  local  associ- 
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IT  PAYS 

to  be  well  equipped  for  painting. 

Good  men  with  poor  tools  cannot  do 
good  work. 

Good  men  and  good  tools  spell 
S-U-C-C-E-S-S. 

Bauer  Safety  Platform 
Ladders  — Trussed  Planks 

are  Good  Tools. 

We  know,  for  we  make  them  our- 
selves, and  then  hundreds  of  painters 
have  told  us  they  increased  production 
25%  by  using  this  outfit. 

Write  us  for  Circulars,  Prices,  Terms 

THE  BAUER  MFG.  CO. 

East  Liberty  St.  Wooster,  Ohio 


I 

1 

JAINT  AND  VARNISH 
REMOVERS 

HPHE  paint  and  varnish  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  recognized  our  patented  removers 
to  be  the  best. 

Protected  by  more  than  one  hundred  United  States 
and  Canadian  Patents. 

USE  THE  BEST 

Buy  one  of  the  licensed  brands 

CHADELOID 

lOO  William  Street 

( 

CHEMICAL  CO. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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ations  be  urged  to  appoint  similar 
committees  to  have  charge  of  the  ac- 
tivities within  their  respective  organ- 
izations, and  that  these  committees 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  urge  their 
members  to  become  investors  in  the 
national  Save  the  Surface  Campaign.” 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
those  in  attendance  that  this  year’s 
convention  was  the  best  the  association 
has  enjoyed  in  some  time.  The  Colo- 
rado Springs  local  was  given  an  en- 
thusiastic vote  of  thanks  for  the  royal 
time  they  gave  the  visitors. 

Two  of  the  addresses  that  were  made 
at  the  convention  are  here  printed  in 
full : 

Our  Business 

L.  D.  Myers 

THE  CREATOR,  the  greatest  Mas- 
ter Painter  of  all,  created  the 
universe,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  He 
made  the  earth  and  all  there  is  in  it. 
He  formed  man  after  His  own  image. 
This  was  His  business. 

Mother  Nature  formed  the  minerals 
and  clays.  She  accumulated  the  gums 
and  oils;  she  grows  the  flax,  the  trees 
and  the  bristles.  This  is  her  business. 

Then  man  makes,  gathers  and  cre- 
ates property,  values  and  worths.  This 
is  his  business. 

Other  men  gather  the  leads,  the 
minerals,  the  oils,  the  clays,  the  bris- 
tles, and  make  paint,  varnish  and 
brushes.  This  is  the  manufacturer's 
business. 

The  Creator,  in  making  the  sun, 
produced  a great  heating  and  lighting 
plant.  It  is  so  large  that  our  earth 
could  be  placed  inside,  the  moon  could 
revolve  around  it,  and  still  have  a 
margin  of  100,000  miles  leeway.  The 
sun  vaporizes  and  condenses  11,000 
cubic  miles  of  rain  on  the  earth  every 
year.  It  sends  the  life-sustaining  light. 
Its  strong  rays  fade  and  blister  paints, 
destroy  surfaces,  disintegrate  all  sub- 
stances. This  is  the  sun’s  business. 

The  owner  must  protect  what  he 
values  from  decay,  disintegration  and 
ruination;  from  the  devastation  of 
heat,  light,  moisture,  and  atmosphere. 
He  must  stop  this  perpetual  motion, 
decay,  and  the  only  way  he  can  do 
it  is  by  the  timely  use  of  paint  and 
varnish. 

Who  comes  to  his  rescue?  Who 
spreads  the  paint  that  keeps  out  mois- 
ture? Who  coats  in  the  thirsty  and 
parched  surfaces?  Who  beautifies  the 
homes?  Who  saves  the  surface  of  the 
world?  Why,  we  do.  That’s  our  busi- 
ness. 

While  motoring  down  here  last  night 
we  passed  by  the  State  Capitol,  and 
the  thought  struck  me  that  there  were 
47  like  it  throughout  the  land.  We 
passed  the  magnificent  court  house  at 
Littleton,  and  I figured  at  least  5,000 
similar  buildings  could  be  found  in 
the  United  States.  Then  the  depot  at 
Sedalia  reminded  me  of  at  least  100,- 
000  such  structures,  larger  or  smaller, 
along  the  railways  of  our  land. 

Then  the  school  buildings  at  Castle 
Rock  stirred  my  imagination  still 
further,  and  I realized  that  over  200,- 
000  houses  of  education  were  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  beautiful  churches 
in  Colorado  Springs  gave  my  memory 
another  flip,  and  over  100,000  places 
of  worship  throughout  the  republic 
imaged  before  me.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  20,000,000  homes,  some 
simple,  some  dignified — some  cottages, 


some  mansions — threw  into  mesh  the 
gears  of  my  imagination;  and  I felt 
proud  that  I was  on  my  way  to  this 
convention,  where  I was  to  assist,  in 
my  humble  way,  the  great  battle  of 
Saving  the  Surface. 

Four  Cubes  of  Our  Business 

All  good  things,  all  substances,  come 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  full 
of  so  many  things,  we  should  all  be 
happy  as  kings.  Sooner  or  later  we 
must  all  come  to  the  surface.  The  fish 
must  come  to  it  to  get  air.  The  aviator 
must  come  down  to  it  for  safety.  It 
forms  the  foundation  of  our  business. 

While  passing  through  the  town  of 
Monument  I secured  a small  mon- 
ument. The  first  section  represents 
the  foundation,  and  it  is  painted 
brown  to  represent  the  earth.  On  this 
stands  a base  which  is  composed  of 
four  cubes.  The  first  represents  Sur- 
face. It  is  a very  important  factor.  It 
consists  of  all  kinds  of  materials,, 
wood,  iron,  plaster,  cement,  etc.  It  is 
more  or  less  valuable  and  in  various 
stages  of  preservation  or  decay. 

The  second  support  is  called  the 
Owner.  It  is  made  up  of  several  kinds 
and  persons.  Government,  corpora- 
tions, societies,  individuals,  architects 
are  included  in  its  makeup.  Compar- 
ing them  to  fruit,  some  are  peaches, 
some  lemons,  some  pippins  and  some 
are  crabs.  Some  are  sensible  and 
some  are  foolish.  Some  are  generous 
and  some  are  stingy.  Some  are 
straight  and  some  are  crooked.  There 
are  good  ones,  bad  ones  and  indifferent 
ones. 

Number  three  is  the  Keystone.  Ma- 
terial is  its  name,  and  it  varies  very 
much  in  its  quality.  Good,  bad  and 
indifferent  kinds  enter  into  its  make- 
up. Salesmen  make  great  claims  for 
their  brands.,  All  paint  is  good  if  it 
fills  the  need  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed. There  is  no  bad  paint;  it  is  all 
good  if  used  in  its  proper  place  and 
under  honest  specifications. 

The  most  impressionable  cube  is  the 
fourth,  which  is  called  the  Employee. 
This  is  not  an  inert  material.  It  is 
not  a commodity.  It  is  human.  He  has 
rights,  and  the  success  of  our  business 
depends  largely  on  a just  recognition 
of  those  rights.  Some  of  these  men 
are  fair,  honest  and  upright,  while 
others  are  slipshod,  indifferent  and 
half-hearted.  Every  shop  in  the  coun- 
try is  sending  men  away  who  have 
shown  their  incapacity  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  business.  Others  are 
being  taken  on.  It  is  the  survival  of 
the  fittest. 

Self-interest  prompts  us  all  to  keep 
none  but  the  best,  the  men  who  can 
spread  the  goods.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  the  man  who  does  his  work  as  well 
when  the  boss  is  away  as  when  he  is 
near  by.  Such  a man  is  never  out  of 
a job.  He  never  goes  on  strike  for 
higher  wages.  Civilization  is  one  long 
anxious  search  for  such  men.  Any- 
thing they  ask  shall  be  granted. 

The  next  section  of  this  monument 
is  the  shaft,  called  the  Business  Block. 
It  sets  square  and  upright  on  the  four 
main  corner-stones.  There  is  a con- 
necting rod  at  the  center  of  the  foot 
which  is  made  up  of  iron  will.  It  rep- 
resents your  personality.  It  is  made 
up  of  four  ships  — salesmanship, 
friendship,  fellowship  and  kinship.  It 
penetrates  down  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  base.  It  rests  on  the  surface; 
it  clings  and  draws  the  owner  to  it; 
it  draws  the  material  all  around  it, 

"CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


and  it  feels  the  very  heart  beats  of  the 
employee. 

Many  Sides  and  Corners 
If  you  hold  the  owner  up  today,  he 
will  let  you  down  tomorrow.  If  you 
skin  the  surface  now,  it  will  give  you 
a raw  deal  later  on.  If  you  adulterate 
or  thin  the  material  unwisely  or  dis- 
honestly, it  will  crumble  under  you. 
If  you  stick  your  employee,  he  is  liable 
to  jump  and  shake  your  business 
block. 

Our  business  has  eight  corners  or 
departments,  lettered  BUSINESS. 
B is  for  beautiful,  U for  usefulness,  S 
for  service,  I for  insurance,  N for 
necessity,  E for  essential,  S for  safety, 
and  S again  for  Save  the  Surface. 

Our  business  has  eight  sides — right 
and  left,  front  and  back,  top  and  bot- 
tom, inside  and  outside.  The  left  is 
the  wrong  side;  the  back  is  generally 
bent  downward  and  crooked;  and  the 
bottom  is  generally  very  low. 

The  master  painter  who  does  busi- 
ness on  the  left,  back  and  bottom, 
mixes  his  colors  in  the  rear  with  the 
blinds  drawn.  He  uses  so  much  gas 
that  he  wears  a helmet.  He  uses  anti- 
freeze in  his  paint  in  winter,  and  ice 
in  it  in  summer.  He  has  antipathies, 
grudges  and  hates  for  his  men,  his 
competitors  and  his  creditors.  He  gen- 
erally ends  where  the  honest  man 
starts;  that  is,  he  learns  that  hon- 
esty is  not  only  the  best  policy  but  it 
is  the  only  policy. 

The  master  painter  on  the  front, 
right  and  top  sides  builds  his  business 
monument  upright.  He  mixes  his 
paints  out  in  front,  with  the  blinds 
up,  and  is  generally  on  top  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  quality. 

Which  side  are  you  on,  the  Right  or 
the  Wrong?  Do  you  beautify  or  mar? 
Is  your  business  useful  or  useless? 
Does  it  represent  service  or  non-serv- 
ice? Is  it  insurance  against  decay  or 
is  it  non-assurance?  Is  it  essential  or 
unnecessary?  Is  it  safety  or  danger- 
ous? Do  you  save  the  surface  or  do 
you  shave  the  surface? 

On  top  of  the  main  column  is  placed 
a capital.  It  is  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  monument.  It  consists  of  Ca- 
pacity, Appreciation,  Perseverance, 
Initiative,  Trustworthiness,  Originality 
and  Loyalty. 

We  did  not  start  in  by  asking. 

We  took  our  job  and  we  stuck. 

We  took  a chance  when  they  wouldn't, 
And  now  they  are  calling  it  luck. 

They  asked  us  how  we  did  it. 

And  we  quoted  the  Scripture  text, 
We  let  our  light  so  shine, 

That  it  shone  just  ahead  of  the  next. 

They  copied  all  who  could  follow, 

But  they  could  not  copy  our  mir.d, 
And  we  left  them  sweating  and  stealing, 
A year  and  a half  behind. 


Better  Wallpaper 

Frank  McLister 

EVER  SINCE  this  subject  was  as- 
signed to  me,  I nave  wondered  if 
it  would  not  seem  presumptuous  for 
me  to  say  anything  to  you  gentlemen 
upon  a subject  that  relates  to  interior 
decoration.  Your  work  naturally 
brings  you  into  close  daily  contact 
with  those  problems  that  relate  both 
to  the  selection  and  application  of  col- 
or and  decorative  effects;  while  mine 
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Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water  Paints 
of  recognized  merit 

By  reason  of  their  high  grade  qualities  and  easy-working  properties,  our 
products  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  line. 

Up-to-date  manufacturing  facilities  coupled  with  a quarter  of  a century’s 
experience  specializing  in  the  manufacturing  of  Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water 
Paints  enable  us  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

THE  MURALO  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


“1995  Paint  Questions  Answered” 

&EJL  Standard  Hook  of  Paint  fprade  Reference 


Every  possible  phase  of  the 

Painting  and  Decorating  business  is 
covered  in  this  800-page  book.  The 
subject  matter  has  been  written  by  experts, 
and  while  it  deals  with  many  practical  and 
technical  problems,  it  is  written  in  clear,  easily 
understandable  English.  It  will  prove  a 
never-failing  source  of  information  every  day 
in  the  year. 

Department  headings  include:  Pigments 

and  Vehicles,  Their  Characteristics,  Uses  and 
Tests;  Paints  and  Painting  Materials;  Paints 
for  Special  Purposes;  White  Lead;  Varnishes 
and  Varnishing;  Stains  and  Staining;  Linseed 
and  Other  Oils;  Turpentine  and  Volatile 
Thinners;  Enamels  and  Enameling;  Bronzes 
and  Bronzing;  Whitewash  and  Water  Paints; 
Driers,  Paint  and  Varnish  Removers. 


Exterior  Painting;  Interior  Painting; 
Painting  Brick  and  Stone  Work;  Painting 
Cement;  Roof  Painting;  Painting  Iron  and 
Metal  Work;  Painting  on  Plaster;  Painting 
Boats;  Blackboard  Painting;  Car  and  Car- 
riage and  Automobile  Painting;  Railway 
Equipment  Painting;  Sign  Painting.  Hard- 
wood Finishing;  Floor  Finishing;  Graining; 
Gilding;  Stenciling;  Polishes  and  Polishing; 
Putty  and  Crack  Fillers;  Pastes,  Glues  and 
Cements;  Wallpapers  and  Decorations;  Glass 
and  Glazing;  Silvering  Mirrors;  Plaster; 
Tools  and  Appliances;  Brushes;  Window 
Shades;  Estimating;  Specifications. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  indexed, 
and  any  subject  may  thus  be  read- 
ily found. 

PRICE  $6.00,  POSTPAID 
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is  merely  to  keep  in  touch  with  pop- 
ular demand,  and  to  supply  such  mate- 
rials as  may  enable  you  most  satis- 
factorily to  carry  out  your  ideas.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  remarks  may  seem  a 
bit  at  random  and  somewhat  aside 
from  the  subject. 

I have  sometimes  wondered  if  the 
master  painter  is  not  losing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a gain  of  prestige  and  profit 
by  his  failure  to  more  closely  fill  the 
growing  demand  for  a special  advisory 
service,  such  as  is  offered  by  the  so- 
called  “interior  decorator”  or  “decora- 
tor architect.”  Instead  of  following 
the  ideas  of  such  third  parties,  would 
it  not  be  economy  in  both  time  and 
money  for  you  to  step  more  conspic- 
uously into  the  position  of  an  expert 
councilor  to  your  client,  and  so  avoid 
some  of  the  mistakes  that  are  prevalent 
on  account  of  the  suggestions  of  those 
whose  training  has  not  been  along  the 
practical  lines  that  yours  has  been? 

While  it  would  require  some  little 
time,  effort  and  expense  to  keep  your 
various  selling  organizations  in  touch 
with  up-to-date  styles  in  drapes,  rugs 
and  furniture,  as  well  as  with  ap- 
proved treatments  for  interior  decora- 
tion, and  a knowledge  of  color  design 
and  architecture,  the  cost  would 
amount  to  little  compared  with  the 
possible  returns. 

Then,  too,  the  monetary  saving  to 
your  customer  that  might  be  effected 
by  consolidating  the  advisory  work 
with  the  mechanical  would  go  far  to- 
ward stmulating  a demand  for  more 
decoration  or  re-decoration. 

A concerted  publicity  campaign  car- 
ried on  by  your  local  or  State  master 
painters  organizations  would  soon 
bring  the  public  to  realize  that  your 
trade  has  also  become  a profession 
that  should  be  utilized  more  complete-, 
ly  for  suggestive  as  well  as  for  me- 
chanical performance. 

Desir ability  of  Wallpaper 

As  for  wallpaper,  there  probably  is 
no  article  in  the  line  of  manufactured 
goods  that  has  shown  as  much  im- 
provement, from  the  standpoint  of 
artistic  quality,  as  wallpaper  has  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  just  past.  This  fact 
has  made  it  a supreme  medium  for 
the  decoration  of  walls  and  ceilings, 
whether  the  desired  effect  is  plain  or 
figured,  until  today  there  is  not  the 
slightest  excuse  for  the  use  of  ugly  or 
unsightly  wall  coverings,  even  in  the 
most  humble  home.  Add  to  its  beauty 
its  utility,  and  you  have  a happy  com- 
bination that  is  easily  available  for 
the  architect,  decorator  and  home 
maker. 

The  walls  of  a room  should  never 
jar,  but  should  always  be  in  harmony 
with  the  use  of  the  room.  The  logical 
use  of  a room  is  the  key  to  the  treat- 
ment. A hall  may  be  expressive  of 
welcome,  and  may  suggest  the  seclu- 
sion of  peace  and  comfort  to  the  vis- 
itor. The  dining  room  may  induce 
cheer,  buoyancy,  and  laughter,  with  a 
free  expression  of  thought  and  good 
feeling;  while  the  library  or  living 
room  may  speak  in  bolder  and  more 
dignified  terms. 

No  medium  will  so  easily  and  in- 
expensively lend  itself  to  the  creation 
of  atmosphere  as  wallpaper,  and  only 
by  the  development  of  such  pleasing 
effects  can  the  puMic  be  brought  to  a 
desire  for  those  better  grades  of  paper 
that  combine  long  wear  with  artistic 
worth. 

Of  late  years,  the  plain  wall  has  been 


much  in  vogue.  Yet  most  often  it  pre- 
sents an  expressionless  stare,  the 
weakness  of  which  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  where  such  walls  exist,  the 
occupant  is  impelled  to  relieve  the 
monotony  by  covering  it  with  little 
pictures,  framed  photographs,  etc. 

Nature  is  a guide  worth  following 
in  the  psychology  of  wall  treatment. 
She  never  made  a plain  horizon,  for 
the  distant  mountain  peaks,  trees  and 
clouds  on  a gorgeous  blue  or  gray  or 
crimson  sky,  or  the  moon  and  stars  at 
night,  give  to  the  walls  of  the  universe 
a design  that  is  delightful  and  one  to 
study. 

In  all  rooms  there  should  be  the  dis- 
tant vista.  The  walls  should  never 
come  to  you  as  though  collapsing,  but 
should  always  recede.  While  under 
certain  conditions,  strong  colors  and 
strong  designs  will  produce  a desired 
effect,  as  a rule  walls  should  vaguely 
harmonize  by  faintness  of  color  and 
faintness  of  design  with  draperies, 
rugs  and  furniture.  With  this  thought 
uppermost,  harmony  will  always  re- 
sult. 

Your  craft  is  one  that  can  stimulate 
a city  pride  and  a love  for  home,  the 
value  of  which  is  hard  to  measure.  Let 
your  publicity  and  your  sales  effort 
embrace  more  argument  toward  those 
ends,  and  you  will  open  up  a new  field 
that  possesses  an  almost  limitless  pos- 
sibility for  business  development. 


Effective  iViailing  Lists 

A good  mailing  list  is  the  very 
foundation  of  effective  direct-by-mail 
advertising.  In  preparing  a mailing 
list  for  a manufacturer  who  is  willing 
to  help  the  dealer  move  his  stock,  the 
dealer  should  take  as  much  care  to 
furnish  a hand-picked  list  of  good 
prospects  as  he  would  if  the  list  were 
for  his  own  personal  use. 

In  this  connection  dealers  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  postmasters  are 
authorized  to  extend  co-operation  in 
checking  up  the  addresses  of  residents 
in  cities  and  towns.  The  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General  in  a recent 
communication  to  all  postmasters 
points  out  that  the  use  of  mailing  lists 
being  advantageous  to  the  postal  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  to  its  patrons,  correc- 
tion of  lists  should  be  undertaken 
wherever  permissible  and  practical; 
and,  further,  that  no  more  than  sixty 
cents  an  hour  should  be  charged  for 
the  work  if  the  corrections  are  made 
by  substitute  clerks  at  first  or  second 
class  post  offices,  or  a “reasonable 
charge”  is  made  by  postmasters  of 
third  or  fourth  class  offices. 

Dealers,  by  having  their  mailing 
lists  checked  in  this  manner  before 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  manufac- 
turers who  are  about  to  undertake 
mail  campaigns  in  their  behalf,  can  at 
least  make  sure  that  the  mail  matter 
will  be  delivered  to  the  prospects  ad- 
dressed; and  that  will  be  a long  step 
toward  making  mailing  lists  effective. 
— Du  Pont  Paint  Pot. 


THE  LADY  OR  THE  TIGER 
He:  It’s  dark. 

She:  Yes. 

He:  And  gloomy. 

She:  Well  . . 

He:  Isn’t  it? 

She:  You  say  it  is. 

He:  Yes,  I do. 

She:  . . well  . . of  course  . . it’s  up 
to  you. — Princeton  Tiger. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Overhead  a Major  Busi- 
ness Problem 

By  J.  H.  Tregoe, 

Secretary  Treasurer.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Credit  Men 

MOST  men  admit  that  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  in  business  to- 
day is  the  overhead.  Construction 
costs  in  manufacturing,  particularly, 
have  been  handled  successfully  in  a 
large  measure,  but  the  overhead  has 
not  been  handled  successfully,  and  is. 
exercising  a profound  effect  on  prof- 
its. 

A careful  review  was  recently  made 
of  one  of  the  active  trades  of  the  Cen- 
tral West  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers. This  review  indicated  that  in 
the  particular  trade  concerned,  the 
cost  of  doing  business  increased  from 
15.14  per  cent  of  distribution  in  1920 
to  19.14  per  cent  in  1921.  In  this 
particular  trade  the  overhead  in- 
creased 45  per  cent  from  1916  to  1921. 

Segregating  the  various  items,  in  a 
period  of  two  years  from  1919  to  1921, 
there  was  an  increase  of  12  per  cent 
in  the  salaries  of  principals,  an  in- 
crease of  31  per  cent  in  house  sal- 
aries and  a 200  per  cent  increase  in 
bad  debts.  The  increase  in  interest 
was  8 per  cent,  and  certain  forms  of 
service  100  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  not  exceptional; 
they  are  typical.  They  indicate  plain- 
ly what  happened  to  business  in  the 
last  two  years.  The  expansion  of 
manufacturing  plants,  and  in  a dimin- 
ished measure  by  wholesalers  in  1919,. 
created  an  increased  fixed  charge  for 
interest  and  other  forms  of  overhead. 
The  increase  in  taxes  is  really  stag- 
gering. 

It  is  beneficial  for  us  to  consider 
these  figures,  if  we  really  desire  to 
know  what  happens  to  profits  and 
what  are  really  the  under-currents  of 
successful  business.  The  figures  also 
indicate  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
business  cycle. 

There  is  an  increase  of  fixed  charges 
in  a period  of  prosperity;  there  is  the 
failure  to  reduce  salaries  and  over- 
head in  a period  of  depression.  These 
together  cause  the  recurring  waste 
and  the  ups  and  downs  of  a business 
enterprise. 


Government  Standards  Bulletins. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Commerce  has  issued 
a second  edition  of  a number  of  its 
circulars  setting  forth  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment standard  specifications  for  paints 
and  paint  materials,  including:  No. 

82,  linseed  oil,  raw,  refined  and  boiled: 
No.  84,  basic  carbonate  white  lead,  dry 
and  paste;  No.  85,  basic  sulphate  white 
lead,  dry  and  paste;  No.  88,  leado'* 
zinc  oxide,  dry  and  paste;  No.  91, 
ocher,  dry  and  paste;  No.  93,  iron- 
oxide  and  iron  hydroxide  paints;  No. 
97,  green  paint,  semi-paste  and  ready 
mixed;  No.  Ill,  flat  interior  lithopone 
paint,  white  and  light  tints;  No,  117, 
interior  varnish. 

Copies  of  these  bulletins  may  be  had 
by  those  interested  on  application  to 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washing- 
ton. 


Train  up  an  apprentice  in  the  way 
he  should  go — and  the  first  thing  you 
know  he’s  gone! 
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Trade  News  for  Dealer  and 

This  department  presents  information,  of  new  paint,  wallpaper  and  allied 
concerns,  changes  of  ownership  and  location,  fires  and  bankruptcies,  etc.  This 
information  should  be  of  value  to  other  retail  dealers,  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
sales  and  advertising  managers  and  salesmen.  Every  new  concern,  and  every  old 
one  that  is  expanding,  means  an  opportunity  to  gain  a customer  and  to  sell 
more  goods. 


Anderson,  Ind. — The  wallpaper  store 
of  Edward  Ethell  suffered  a loss  of 
$1,000  by  fire  in  August. 

Anderson,  Ind. — Otto  Behrens  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  Red  Spot  Paint  & Var- 
nish Co.,  a new  enterprise  at  1221 
Meridian  street. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Frank  Terl  is  ex- 
panding his  hardware  and  paint  busi- 
ness by  an  addition  at  2032  West  Pratt 
street. 

Bergenfield,  N.  J. — Bergen  County 
Paint  & Hardware  Supply  Co.  is  mak- 
ing extensive  alterations  to  its  place 
of  business  on  Washington  avenue,  fol- 
lowing a fire  recently. 

Berne,  Ind. — Berne  Paint  Shop  is  the 
title  of  a new  paint  store  here. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Wiliam  Napier 
is  proprietor  of  a new  paint  store  at 
119  State  street. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Gordon  & Maddlone 
have  opened  a paint  and  wallpaper 
store  at  691  Gravesend  avenue. 

Chenoa,  III. — T.  R.  Schuirman  and 
Pierre  Turck  embarked  in  the  paint  and 
wallpaper  business  the  middle  of  last 
month. 

Cherryville,  N.  C. — An  auto  paint 
shop  has  been  opened  here  by  A.  G. 
Jarrett. 

Chicago,  III. — William  B.  Schwartz 
has  opened  a paint  supply  place  at  3903 
Fullerton,  avenue. 

Cincinnati,  O. — A new  wallpaper  store 
under  the  name  of  Raymond  Stump 
Wallpaper  Co.  is  in  business  at  4854 
Spring  Grove  avenue. 

Clay  City,  Ky. — Clay  City  Garage, 
Oscar  Staples  proprietor,  is  installing 
a new  paint  shop. 

Cleveland,  O. — The  Paint  Store,  L.  H. 
Quint  manager,  is  the  title  of  a new 
paint  enterprise  at  745  Euclid  avenue. 

Cleveland,  O. — Peoples  Hardware  and 
Wallpaper  Co.,  dealing  in  those  com- 
modities, is  moving  from  7616  to  7606 
Cedar  avenue,  where  its  space  will  be 
doubled. 

Clinton,  III. — Mrs.  Johnnie  Owens  is 
proprietor  of  a new  wallpaper  and 
decorative  store  here. 

Conway,  Ark. — Harry  Krieger  is  pro- 
prietor of  a new  paint  and  wallpaper 
store  at  31214  North  Front  street. 

Des  Moines,  la.— The  branch  of  Devoe 
& Raynolds,  Inc.,  paints  and  varnishes, 
in  this  city,  will  move  from  505  Eighth 
street  to  911  Walnut  street. 

Detroit,  Mich. — A new  paint  supply 
store  under  the  name  of  Lothrop  Paint 
Shop  has  been  started  at  3238  Lothrop 
avenue. 

Detroit,  Mich. — E.  A.  Gonthier,  in  the 
paint  and  wallpaper  business  at  1973 
Montclair  street,  wil  open  a branch 
store  at  1221  Kercheval  avenue. 

Endicott,  N.  Y. — Frank  L.  Meyers,  34 
Washington  avenue,  handling  wall- 
paper and  paints,  has  bought  a new 
location,  and  will  occupy  part  of  same. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. — Morgan  Hardware 
Co.  is  successor  to  Z.  W.  Morgan  and 
Brother,  in  the  hardware  and  paint 
business  at  308  Merchant  street. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. — Isador  Gootnick, 
dealing  in  painters’  supplies  at  42 
Broadway,  has  filed  an  involuntary 
petition  in  bankruptcy. 

Fort  Madison,  la. — Kireb  Pierce  is 
proprietor  of  a new  auto  paint  shop 
here. 

Freeland,  Pa. — Angelo  Pignotari  has 
started  a paint,  varnish  and  wallpaper 


store  in  the  Renaro  Building,  Ridge 
and  Main  streets. 

Greenville,  S.  C. — A.  C.  Gaddy  and 
others  have  incorporated  the  A.  C. 
Gaddy  Decorating  Co.,  to  deal  in  paints, 
decorating,  etc.,  with  capital  of  $5,000. 

Greenwich,  Conn. — H.  G.  Robinson  & 
Co.  opened  a general  furnishing  store, 
including  paints,  in  the  Commercial 
Hotel  Building,  on  lower  Greenwich 
avenue. 

Harbor  Springs,  Mich. — Harbor  Paint 
Co.  has  opened  a paint  store  on  Main 
street,  with  A.  W.  Freelan  manager. 

Hardy,  Neb. — Lee  Hays  is  the  owner 
of  a new  auto  paint  shop  here. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. — A.  Kersten, 
hardware  and  paint  dealer  at  427  Stein- 
way avenue,  is  moving  to  new  quarters 
at  378  Steinway  avenue. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.- — A new  paint  and 
wallpaper  store  has  been  opened  at 
632014  Pasadena  avenue  by  William  A. 
Nelson. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Walton  Paint  and 
Paper  Co.  opened  about  the  first  of  the 
month  at  1729  North  Highland  avenue, 
with  a line  of  paints  and  wallpaper. 
Proprietor,  W.  W.  Walton. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Velvo  Hardware  & 
Paint  Co.  is  successor  to  W.  F.  Robbins, 
dealer  in  hardware  and  paints  at  6122 
South  Main  street. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — C.  P.  Cockrell  has 
entered  the  paint  business  at  this  place. 

Macon,  Ga. — H.  K.  Jarret  has  suc- 
ceeded W.  D.  Griffin  in  the  paint  sup- 
ply business  at  314  Third  street. 

M arshfield,  Ore, — The  paint  business 
of  Charles  Vier,  reported  badly  dam- 
aged by  fire  in  July,  has  been  resumed. 

Middletown,  O. — H.  Nathan  & Sons 
Glass  Co.  are  starting  a paint  shop  at 
314  South  Main  street. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — The  paint  and 
tin  shop  of  James  P.  Sawyer,  which 
had  a $10,000  fire  in  June,  has  resumed 
business  at  3005  Hennepin  avenue. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. — Emil  Hoffer  is  erect- 
ing a new  shop  for  his  auto  paint  shop 
business  on  South  Main  street. 

Monticello,  N.  Y.- — P.  A.  Callery  has 
disposed  of  his  hardware  and  paint 
business  on  Broadway  to  Bloch  & Shul- 
man. 

Moorhead,  Minn. — Fred  Johnson, 
paints  and  walpaper,  suffered  a loss  of 
$4,000  by  fire  the  last  week  in  July. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Eisenberg's  Chain 
Wallpaper  Store,  233  Jelliffe  avenue, 
will  open  a new  store  at  9 Springfield 
avenue  when  alterations  are  completed. 

New  York  City. — Louis  Desind  has 
opened  a hardware  store,  including 
paints  and  varnishes,  at  563  East  Tre- 
mont  avenue. 

New  York  City. — H.  Glantz,  paint 
supplies,  is  about  to  move  from  the 
Bowery  near  East  Houston  street  to 
31  Spring  street. 

Orange,  Cal.— H.  T.  McClellan  and  H. 
F.  Larkin  are  successors  to  Herman  W. 
Ehlen  in  the  latter’s  hardware,  paints 
and  glass  business. 

Osto,  Minn. — Peter  Halan  has  em- 
barked in  the  paint  supply  business. 

Ottawa,  III. — Ottawa  Decorative  Store, 
Robert  L.  Gordon  proprietor,  dealing 
in  paints  and  wallpaper,  is  reported 
bankrupt.  Liabilities,  $2,422;  assets, 
$1,342. 

Ottumwa,  la. — C.  W.  Lankdalo,  in  the 
painting  business  here  at  220  East  Sec- 
ond street,  is  erecting  a store  and  build- 
ing at  211  East  Second  street. 

Save  the  surface  and 


Manufacturer 


Oxnard,  Cal. — Hutchinson  Motor  Car 
Co.  is  adding  an  auto  paint  shop  to  its 
supply  business  here. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — John  S.  Nichols  has 
started  a paint  and  wallpaper  store  at 
Colorado  and  Marengo  streets. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — A new  paint  store, 
called  the  Mathews  Paint  Co.,  is  located 
at  Colorado  and  El  Molino  streets, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Watson  Paint  & 
Glass  Co.,  at  101-3  Wood  street,  was 
badly  damaged  by  fire  recently,  but  will 
resume. 

Richmond,  Cal. — Luning  Minerals 
Products  Co.,  dealers  in  painting  ma- 
terials, recently  suffered  a loss  of 
$40,000  by  fire,  with  insurance  of 
$27,000.  Will  rebuild  and  resume  busi- 
ness. 

St.  Paris,  O. — W.  E.  Pinney  is  suc- 
cessor to  Rench  & McFadden  in  the 
latter’s  auto  paint  business. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Herweck  Bros. 
Wallpaper  and  Paint  Store  is  a new 
enterprise  at  114  West  Commerce 
street. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Mission  Paint  & 
Art  Store  is  successor  to  Foy’s  Paint 
Store,  Inc.,  at  800  State  street. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. — The  successors 
to  W.  A.  Blair  in  his  paint  and  wall- 
paper business  at  581  Third  street  are 
W.  A.  Blair  and  W.  M.  Souther. 

..San  Fernando,  Cal. — Dial  Wallpaper 
& Paint  Co.  is  reported  to  have  failed, 
with  liabilities  of  $9,069  and  assets  of 
$4,448. 

Scranton,  Pa. — Edward  H.  Schlesser 
is  enlarging  his  auto  paint  shop  at  1006 
Scranton  street  by  taking  over  the  ad- 
joining building. 

Springfield,  Mass. — A.  C.  McMahon 
Decorating  Co.  is  moving  its  business 
from  425  White  street  to  384  Dickinson 
street.  Deals  in  paints,  wallpaper  and 
decorations. 

Spur,  Minn, — A new  paint  supply 
business  has  been  started  here  by  Peter 
Lund. 

Sunnyside,  Wash.- — Kenneth  King  and 
Edward  Stahlhut  have  opened  a paint 
and  wallpaper  place  in  the  Jack  Smith 
Building. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. — J.  B.  Philley,  who 
conducts  an  auto  paint  shop,  is  erect- 
ing a new  shop  at  914  Franklin  avenue. 

Wakefield,  Mich. — Bodah  & Jacobson 
are  successors  to  W.  S.  Bodah  in  the 
latter’s  painting  business. 


Visitors  to  the  Du  Pont  Plant 

The  summer  class  in  chemistry  of 
Temple  University,  composed  of  ex- 
service  men  who  are  taking  a voca- 
tional training  course,  visited  the 
paint  works  of  the  Du  Pont  Company 
at  Philadelphia,  Thursday,  Aug.  17. 
After  making  an  inspection  of  the 
plant,  the  men  were  entertained  at 
lunch  by  Anton  Benesh,  manager  of 
the  works,  and  S.  B.  Woodbridge,  gen- 
eral sales  director. 

In  a brief  talk,  Mr.  Woodbridge  point- 
ed out  me  importance  of  the  paint  and 
varnish  industry  and  emphasized  its 
conservation  value  to  the  country  at 
large.  He  drew  attention  to  tb“  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign  and  the  impor- 
tant message  it  is  conveying.  He  also 
sketched  briefly  the  history  of  the  cen- 
tury-old Philadelphia  plant  and  the 
part  it  has  played  in  the  development 
of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 


R.  C.  Thomas,  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Eastern  Division  of  Devoe 
& Raynolds  Co.,  Inc.,  who  has  been  in 
poor  health  for  some  time,  has  been 
given  a six  months’  leave  of  absence. 
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Quartet  of  Jersey  Travelers,  Past  and  Present 

MANY  of  their  customers  will  hardly  recognize  in  these  rough  looking 
“customers”  four  of  the  nattiest  and  best  dressers  in  the  New  Jersey 
Paint  and  Allied  Travelers  Association.  However,  they  are  none  other  thap 

Paul  B.  Reynolds,  re- 


cently appointed  New 
England  manager  for 
John  W.  Masury  & Son, 
and  a past  president  of 
the  association;  Conrad 
Engel,  hustling  repre- 
sentative for  the  United 
Brush  Co.,  and  coming 
president  of  the  Trav- 
elers; Roland  C.  Mun- 
ier,  New  Jersey  sales- 
man for  Masury,  and 
chairman  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee; 
and  Harrison  C.  Mor- 
row, who  persistently 
pushes  the  Thibaut  line 
of  wallpaper,  and  is  a 
shining  light  of  the 
Morrow  Munier  Engel  Reynolds  Initiation  Committee. 

This  photo  was  taken  on  top  of  Killington  Peak  4,240  feet  above  sea  level, 
not  far  from  Paul  Reynolds’  camp,  which  is  near  Pittsfield,  Vt.  There  these 
four  gentlemen,  in  company  with  their  wives,  made  a big  success  of  their  va- 
cations the  first  part  of  July — the  other  three  as  the  guests  of  brother  Paul. 


Hooper  the  Successful 

The  handsome  features  of  our 
friend  Jack  Hooper  peer  out  from  the 
midst  of  an  article  about  him,  in  the 
July  Breinig  Brushfulls  — although 
the  picture  does  Jack  an  injustice 
when  he  is  portrayed  with  such  a 
stern  and  rock-bound  expression. 

John  Hooper  is  the  son  of  E.  F. 
Hooper  of  Trenton,  proprietor  of  the 
large  paint  retail  business  of  E.  F. 
Hooper  & Co.  He  was  born  and  raised 
in  Trenton,  and  like  other  red-blooded 
American  boys  decided  to  see  the 
countrv.  After  traveling  the  Middle 
Western  States  for  a varnish  house, 
in  which  he  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  paint  and  varnish 
industry,  he  joined  the  sales  force  of 
Breinig  Brothers  shortly  after  that 
firm  was  organized,  and  has  since 
worked  continuously  and  intensively 
in  the  New  Jersey  field.  The  article 
truthfully  states  that  John  J.  Hooper 
has  been  highly  successful  in  his  New 
Jersey  territory,  the  reason  being 
“work:,  and  yet  more  work,  backed  by 
ability  and  experience  of  the  right 
kind.” 

Mr.  Hooper  is  a sturdy  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  Travelers  Association, 
and  rarely  misses  a meeting. 


Keep  Your  Promises 

Either  keep  them  or  do  not  make 
them.  If  a man  can’t  rely  on  your 
word  what  can  he  rely  on? 

Some  men  will  promise  anything 
rather  than  lose  a sale.  They  may 
make  sales,  but  they  do  not  make  cus- 
tomers. 

A promise  is  the  assurance  that  you 
will  do  a certain  thing.  You  have 
given  your  word.  The  other  man  be- 
lieves that  you  will  do  it  and  he  de- 
pends upon  you.  Never  promise— if 
you  are  not  sure  that  you  can  do  it. 
Do  not  promise  merely  to  hold  friend- 
ship or  good  will,  for  a broken  promise 
cannot  be  mended — it  is  a violated 
obligation. — Co-Worker. 


Fall  Sales  Meetings 

of  Pratt  & Lambert 

That  this  fall  the  paint  and  varnish 
industry  will  experience  an  opportun- 
ity for  a greater  volume  of  business 
than  it  has  had  in  many  years,  was 
one  of  the  many  optimistic  statements 
made  by  General  Manager  A.  D. 
Graves,  at  the  divisional  sales  meetings 
of  Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  held  early  in 
August  in  Chicago,  Buffalo  and  New 
York,  successively. 

At  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  July 
21-Aug.  1,  were  gathered  the  sales 
representatives  of  the  Western  Divis- 
ion. The  Central  Division,  embrac- 
ing Buffalo  and  Canadian  territory, 
met  at  the  Buffalo  plant  Aug.  2-3; 
while  the  Eastern  men  assembled  at 
the  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  Y'ork,  Aug. 
4-5. 

A dinner  followed  the  first  day’s 
session  in  each  city,  the  men  at  Buf- 
falo motoring  to  the  Lake  Shore  Hunt 
Club,  where,  as  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  P.  & L.  and  “Save  the  Surface” 
songs  enlivened  the  occasion. 

Felicitations  were  cabled  to  J.  H. 
McNulty,  who  is  abroad  with  his  fam- 
ily. Flowers,  accompanied  by  a letter 
expressing  the  wish  for  steady  and 
permanent  recovery,  were  sent  to  W. 
H.  Andrews,  now  convalescing  from  a 
serious  illness  at  his  home  in  Buffalo. 
The  presence  of  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
McNulty  at  these  mid-year  conven- 
tions in  the  past  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  their  success. 

R.  W.  Lindsay,  sales  manager,  dis- 
cussed the  work  and  problems  of  the 
industrial  salesmen.  W.  P.  Werheim. 
advertising  manager,  outlined  the 
company’s  unusually  large  advertising 
program  for  the  next  six  months,  and 
displayed  the  features  to  be  used.  Mr. 
Graves  conducted  the  discussions  on 
trade  sales,  in  which  the  salesmen 
freely  participated. 

"Save  the  surface  and 
' you  save  all 


George  Groom  Now  District 
Manager 

George  D.  Groom,  district  manager 
for  Northern  New  Jersey,  is  now  the 
official  title  of  that  able  and  popular 
representative  of  Pratt  & Lambert, 
Inc.  During  the  fourteen  years  that 
he  has  been  pushing  Vitralite,  “61” 
and  the  other  well  known  products  of 
his  firm,  Mr.  Groom’s  business  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  has 
become  necessary  to  make  him  a dis- 
trict manager,  and  turn  over  some  of 


George  D.  Groom 


the  detail  to  others.  By  the  new  ar- 
rangement Mr.  Groom  will  devote  most 
of  his  time  to  taking  care  of  his  larger 
accounts  and  developing  new  business. 

George  has  been  the  recipient  of  a 
host  of  congratulations  from  his 
friends  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Travelers  association,  of  which  he  is 
past  president 

Thomas  J.  O'Reilly  is  now  assisting 
Mr.  Groom  in  calling  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey trade,  and  his  efforts  have  already 
resulted  in  opening  a number  of  new 
accounts  in  that  State. 


Business  Opportunities 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents;  five 
cents  for  each  additional  word. 
No  order  for  less  than  50  cents. 
Cash  must  accompany  order. 

FOR  SALE 

Paint,  Glass,  Wallpaper  Store  in  con- 
nection with  Painting  and  Decorating 
Business  Doing  around  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  a year.  Take  eight  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  handle.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  business  towns  in  Cali- 
fornia. Reason  for  selling — have  made 
enough  and  am  getting  on  in  years. 
Snap  for  right  party.  Address  Box  117, 
care  The  Painters  Magazine. 


PAPER  HANGERS: 

Write  for  list  of  Cash  Prizes  for 
“Blue  Ribbon”  Wallpaper  Coupons. 
NIAGARA  WALL  PAPER  CO.. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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A Hand  of  Greater 
Accomplishment 

is  the  hand  operating-  the  mod- 
ern spray  system  of  painting. 
Time  requirements  of  other 
methods  are  reduced  — costs 
are  cut — results  are  improved. 

You  can  apply  practically  any 
kind  of  paint  on  any  kind  of 
surface  from  two  to  five  times 
faster  with  the  DeYilbiss  spray 
gun  than  with  a hand  brush. 
The  finished  job  is  cleaner, 
more  thorough  and  uniform. 

Cutting  costs  on  painting  of 
highest  quality  is  your  best  bid 
for  more  work.  The  DeYilbiss 
system  of  painting  makes  pos- 
sible taking  care  of  an  in- 
creased volume  of  work  without 
increasing  the  labor  charge. 

Further  facts  and  a fully  il- 
lustrated folder  just  printed, 
will  be  gladly  mailed  to  you. 


/ Large  aiul  Small  Equipment  \ 
'for  every  painting  requirement/ 


DeVi/biss 

Spraypaintiny  System 


The  DeYilbiss  Mfg.  Co.,  3692  Detroit  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Spreads  More  Paint  in  Less  Time 


NELSON’S  EXTENSION 
BRUSH  HOLDER 

Is  a Tremendous  Time  Saver  on  all 
HOUSE.  BRIDGE  and  SHIP-PAINT- 
ING. No  place  too  awkward.  Fre- 
quently doubles,  and  even  trebles  the 
paint-spreading  capacity  of  a man. 

USED  BY  U.  S.  NAVY 
Order  Through  Your  Jobber  or  Dealer 
SAMUEL  NELSON,  1748  Grace  St.,  Chicago,  III 


Patented 
Oct.  6th,  1909 

Instantly 
Adjustable 
to  Any 
Desired 
Angle. 

May  be 
Attached 
to  Handle 
of  Any 
Length. 


PROTECTION  AND  PRESERVATION 

Make  your  Cement  Floors  Dust  Free  and  Moisture  Proof 
by  coating  same  with  Macnichols’  Concrete  Paint  and 
Cement  Floor  Surfacer. 

Protect  and  Preserve  your  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Metal 
Surfaces  by  using  Kant  Korod  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint. 

Use  Pyramid  N on-Poisonous  Paint  on  the  interior  of 
Standpipes  and  Metal  Tanks  containing  Drinking  Water. 
Pyramid  Acid-Resisting  Paint  for  walls,  ceilings  and 
woodwork  in  Electric  Battery  Rooms. 

PYRAMID  PAINT  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 
131  N.  22d  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Write  lor  Booklets,  Sample  Cards  and  Quotations 


the  sun 
revives  a 
drooping  flower 


/'r 
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Savabrush 

revives  an  old  brush/ 


Simply  dissolve  SAVABRUSH  in  water  and  soak 
brushes  a few  hours — until  the  old,  dry  paint  is  softened 
— then  wash  in  the  usual  way. 

No  brush  too  dry  or  hard  to  be  cleaned  with 

SAVABRUSH. 

Get  a package  today  from  your  dealer. 
SAVABRUSH  is  distributed  though  the  wholesale 
paint  trade. 


SCHALK  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES,  U.  S.  A. 

SIERRA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Eastern  Representative 
3629  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Reasons  Why  the  Dull  Finish  Will  Never  Become  Popular— Effectiveness  of  a Good  Re- 
mover— Growing  Vogue  of  Individual  Color  Schemes 


THERE  has  been  much  recent  dis- 
cussion of  the  dull  finish  for  au- 
tomobiles. Renewed  interest  in  this 
type  of  finish — which  for  a time  a 
few  years  ago  promised  to  achieve 
much  popularity— is  largely  due  to  a 
number  of  exhibits  made  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  automobile  show  last 
January. 

The  truth  about  this  class  of  finish 
is  that  it  cannot  be  popularized— the 
chief  reason  being  that  it  will  not  per- 
mit of  cleaning  with  any  of  the  ren- 
ovators now  known  to  the  trade.  It 
rapidly  deteriorates  in  appearance,  and 
is  particularly  susceptible  to  dirt  and 
roughage  attacks.  A widely  known 
firm  in  New  York  makes,  we  believe,  a 
patented  paint  for  the  dull  finish 
which  is  superior  in  appearance  to 
most  others. 

But  as  much  of  this  dull  finish  work 
is  attained  through  the  use  of  a dull 
luster  color  made  with  raw  linseed 
oil  and  turpentine,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state  that  such  work  is  infe- 
rior not  only  in  looks,  but  in  wearing 
properties.  Some  of  the  specimens 
seen  at  the  last  New  York  show  car- 
ried a smutty,  greasy,  half-alive  gloss 
upon  which  dust  and  dirt  collected 
with  unusual  celerity. 

Such  work  cannot  be  striped  or 
ornamented  successfully,  because  the 
lining  and  ornamental  features  re- 
quire the  protection  of  varnish  gen- 
erously flowed  on — an  impossibility, 
when  the  varnish  is  penciled  on. 

For  the  dull  finish,  the  same  coats 
are  required  as  in  the  case  of  the 
finish  of  full  luster,  except  that  harder 
drying  rubbing  varnish,  color  varnish 
and  finishing  varnish  are  used.  The 
final  coat  of  hard  drying  body  varnish 
is  rubbed  first  with  water  and  pumice 
stone  flour,  then  brought  to  the  de- 
sired effect  by  rubbing  lightly  with 
rotten  stone  and  crude  oil.  By  this 
method  the  elasticity  of  the  various 
coats  in  which  varnish  plays  the  chief 
part  is  insured. 

This  type  of  finish  has  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  cleanable;  indeed,  it  is 
nourished,  and  made  brighter  and 
finer,  by  an  occasional  renovation  with 
a good  reliable  cleaner.  Being  a full 
varnish  finish,  it  is  also  dependable 
and  durable. 

The  Possibilities  of  a Good  Remover 
The  question  is  sometimes  asked: 
“Is  it  possible  to  remove  the  baked-on 
finish  with  varnish  remover?”  It  is 
not  only  possible,  but  it  is  being  per- 
formed every  day.  There  are  plenty 
of  varnish  removers,  both  liquid  and 
paste,  that  will  do  this  work  effective- 
ly. 

The  writer  recalls  a case  where  one 


M.  C.  HILLICK 

man,  using  equal  parts  of  paste  and 
liquid  remover,  removed  the  baked-on 
finish  from  a five-passenger  car  in  a 
little  over  four  hours. 

For  cleaning  steel  surfaces  we  al- 
ways advise  the  sandblast,  but  not  all 
shops  are  equipped  with  compressed 
air  and  the  other  apparatus  required, 
so  that  paint  and  varnish  removers 
must  often  be  relied  on. 

As  soon  as  the  old  finish  has  been 
removed,  clean  off  the  surface  with 
gasoline  or  turpentine,  preferably  the 
latter.  A second  and  a third  washing 
is  the  best  plan,  for  if  any  traces  of 
the  remover  are  left  on  they  are  sure 
to  affect  injuriously  the  succeeding 
applications. 

The  surface  should  then  he  promptly 
primed,  in  order  to  prevent  corrosion 
setting  in,  due  to  the  moisture  always 
present.  Some  operators  clean  off  and 
prime  one  side  of  the  car  immediately 
after  the  removal  of  the  old  finish,  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  other  side. 

In  the  work  of  removal  it  does  not 
pay  to  use  alkalies  or  caustic  soda 
washes  or  lye  dips.  These  are  mussy 
and  obsolete  methods  which  make  the 
work  of  cleaning  the  surface  laborious 
and  expensive. 

Individual  Color  Schemes 

A new  city  custom  is  for  milady  to 
select  her  own  car  colors,  and  often 
these  are  quite  original  and  some- 
times sensational.  Her  selection  may 
be  based  on  a study  of  the  color  scheme 
of  her  favorite  gown,  for  instance. 
Conspicuous  examples  of  such  choice 
to  be  seen  along  upper  Broadway  in- 
clude several  shades  of  dull  red,  akin 
to  the  shade  of  the  old  time  firecracker, 
which  are  used  for  panel  effects  in 
town  cars  as  a contrast  with  the 
brighter  reds. 

These  red  panels  may  advantage- 
ously have  the  moldings  dividing 
them  painted  black.  This  will  in- 
tensify the  red,  and  give  it  a setting 
calculated  to  emphasize  its  individ- 
uality. Lines  of  white,  gold  and  con- 
trasting shades  of  red  may  be  em- 
ployed as  ornamental  features. 

These  special  colors  need  not  be  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  red  pigments. 
Blues  and  greens  of  distinction  may 
also  be  employed. 

This  custom  of  New  York  women  is 
likely  to  spread  to  the  small  town,  and 
warrants  the  attention  of  automobile 
painters.  Such  special  work  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  country  painter, 
and  will  yield  a better  profit  than  his 
regulation  work.  When  well  done,  it 
confers  a prestige  on  the  shop  that 
means  an  attractive  business  at  ad- 
vanced prices. 

Possibly  the  main  drawback  to  the 
use  of  greens  and  blues  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  small  town  painter  is 
that  they  require  a superior  prepara- 
tion of  the  surface.  The  reds  of  dull 
and  smarter  shade  serve  to  obliterate 
surface  defects  or  render  them  less 
conspicuous.  With  a few  lining  ef- 

“ CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


fects  these  defects  are  rendered  still 
less  noticeable. 

With  the  greens  and  blues,  however, 
only  a degree  of  refinement  out  of  pro- 
portion to  what  is  required  in  develop- 
ing other  colors  makes  the  finish  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  But  when  so 
made,  the  result  in  tone  and  quality 
will  prove  most  satisfying.  Enrich 
the  color  field  with  some  good  lining 
work,  and  these  blues  and  greens  can 
be  supplied  in  a character  to  suit  the 
fancy  for  individual  shades  and  selec- 
tions. 

Black  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  all  pigments  to  produce  upon  the 
surface  without  showing  imperfections. 
After  the  surface  is  rendered  smooth 
and  level  and  free  from  defects,  the 
black  must  be  developed  without  any 
brushy  or  coarse  conditions. 

The  best  grades  of  black  are  less 
solid  covering  colors  than  some  of  the 
cheaper  grades,  and  with  the  former 
it  may  be  necessary  to  use  two  coats. 
It  is  never  safe  to  gage  the  quality  of 
a black  from  what  it  will  do  in  cover- 
ing the  surface.  What  it  will  do  when 
the  surface  is  really  covered  is  the 
most  important  thing. 

Blues  and  greens  are  enriched  by 
contrast  with  black,  for  which  reason 
the  moldings  are  always  painted  black. 
It  is  also  because  of  this  feature  that 
black  is  generally  employed  on  the 
upper  body  surface  of  enclosed  cars. 

The  blues  may  be  striped  effectively 
with  lines  of  arctic  white,  silver  white, 
black  and  gold  and  even  with  some  of 
the  dull  reds — Tuscan  red  being  one  of 
these.  Greens  becomingly  carry  lines 
of  gold,  carmine,  black  and  contrasting 
shades  of  greens,  either  lighter  or 
darker. 

New  Equipment  for  the  Bos- 
ton Varnish  Company 

Many  readers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Boston  Varnish  Co., 
manufacturers  of  Kyanize  varnishes 
and  enamels,  are  installing  two  com- 
plete floors  of  new  grinding  and  mix- 
ing machinery  to  take  care  of  their 
greatly  increased  enamel  business. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  it  is  reported  that  the 
Boston  Varnish  Co.  sold  a much  larger 
volume  of  Kyanize  than  in  any  previ- 
ous year.  The  factory  at  Boston  has 
been  working  overtime  constantly 
since  the  first  of  January;  in  fact,  a 
night  shift  has  been  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  from  Jan.  1 to  June 
1.  With  the  new  machinery  installed 
the  plant  is  working  at  full  capacity, 
and  orders  continue  coming  in  in 
greater  volume. 

This  energetic  concern,  whose  wide 
advertising  campaign  has  increased 
the  popularity  of  the  Kyanize  line,  is 
taking  to  heart  the  slogan  of  the  paint 
and  varnish  industry,  and  is  doing  its 
full  share  “to  make  1922  the  Greatest 
Paint  and  Varnish  Year.” 
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How  to  Treat  Canvas  for  Protection  Against  In- 
jurious Effects  of  Moisture,  Mildew  and  Sunlight 


DECAUSE  treatments  designed  to 
protect  canvas  against  moisture 
and  mildew  do  not,  as  a rule,  prevent 
the  injurious  effects  of  sunlight  on 
the  fibre,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  just  tried  out  the  usual 
waterproofing  mixtures  with  the  ad- 
dition of  other  substances  for  protec- 
tion against  sunlight,  and  found  that 
earth  pigments,  such  as  are  commonly 
used  in  paints,  are  effective.  The  pro- 
tection consists  in  conserving  the 
strength  of  the  fabric,  and  undoubtedly 
results  from  keeping  out  the  light. 

Since  several  pigments  are  suitable, 
there  is  more  or  less  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  color.  For  a buff  to  khaki 
color,  use  yellow  ochre;  for  a darker 
buff  or  light  brown,  use  raw  sienna; 
for  dark  red  or  reddish  brown,  use 
burnt  sienna;  for  olive  brown,  use  raw 
umber;  and  for  a dark  brown,  use 
burnt  umber. 

The  formulas  for  waterproofing  can- 
vas given  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  1157 
may  be  used,  with  the  addition  of  one 
of  the  earth  pigments — using  one 
pound,  either  dry  or  ground  in  linseed 
oil,  to  each  gallon  of  the  prepared  so- 
lution. Or  one  of  the  following  form- 
ulas may  be  employed  instead: 

1.  Dark  or  yellow  petrolatum  (vas- 
eline), 8)4  lbs.;  beeswax,  1%  lbs.; 
gasoline,  3 gals.;  kerosene,  2 gals.; 
earth  pigment  (dry  or  ground  in  lin- 
seed oil),  1 lb.  to  each  gallon  of  pre- 
pared solution. 

2.  Asphalt  (petroleum  or  Bermudez) , 
7%  lbs.;  dark  or  yellow  petrolatum 
(vaseline),  2%  lbs.;  gasoline,  3 gals.; 
kerosene,  2 gals.;  earth  pigment  (dry 
or  ground  in  linseed  oil),  1 lb.  to 
each  gallon  of  prepared  solution. 

The  quantities  given  in  the  two 
formulas  are  sufficient  for  treating 
about  40  square  yards  of  canvas  when 
brushed  on  one  side,  and  can  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  proportion  as 
required.  Canvas  treated  with  Mixture 
2 will  probably  be  somewhat  more 
water  resistant  than  if  treated  with 
Mixture  1,  but  it  will  also  be  darker 
because  of  the  asphalt.  Since  asphalt 
is  usually  cheaper,  especially  when 
used  in  large  amounts,  this  formula 
may  be  preferred. 

Directions  for  mixing  and  applying 
the  waterproofing  materials,  and  also 
information  on  the  proper  selection  of 
canvas  for  various  purposes,  are  given 
in  Farmers’  Bulletin  1157  on  “Water- 
proofing and  Mildew  Proofing  of  Cot- 
ton Duck.” 

For  canvas  that  remains  in  a fixed 
position — as,  for  instance,  permanent 
wagon  covers — boiled  linseed  oil  con- 
taining 1 pound  of  pigment  to  the  gal- 
lon can  be  used.  This  treatment  stiffens 
the  canvas,  and  is  therefore  not  suit- 
able for  covers  that  are  frequently 
folded.  Lampblack  was  found  to  be 
one  of  the  best  protective  pigments  for 
use  with  linseed  oil,  giving  the  most 
flexible  coating.  Aluminum  bronzing 
powder  and,  for  a white  color,  zinc 
oxide  are  also  good,  but  the  latter 
stiffens  the  canvas  more  than  any  of 
the  other  pigments  tried. 


These  new  formulas  including  pig- 
ments should  find  a wide  use  because 
of  the  great  variety  of  places  in  which 
canvas  is  now  used  as  a protection 
against  the  weather.  The  introduction 
of  long-distance  hauling  by  truck  has 
greatly  increased  the  need  for  durable, 
water-resistant  covers.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  used  out  of  doors  for 
wagon  covers,  for  the  protection  of 
grain  and  hay  in  the  cock  or  stack. 
The  merchant  in  the  city  must  protect 
sugar,  boxed  goods,  cloth,  flour,  etc., 
hauled  from  warehouse  to  store  and 
from  store  to  customer. 

Contractors  and  builders  need  de- 
pendable canvas  to  protect  machinery 
and  materials.  The  army  and  navy 
use  great  quantities  of  canvas,  and  the 
summer  camper  is  a large  consumer.  It 
is  often  possible  for  these  users  to 
double  the  serviceability  of  canvas  by 
proper  treatment  to  protect  against 
moisture  and  sun. 


Trade  Marks  Registered 

The  Trade-Mark  Bureau  of  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Associa- 
tion gives  public  notice  of  the  follow- 
ing trade  marks,  for  which  it  has  re- 
cently issued  recording  certificates.  In- 
formation as  to  date  of  first  use,  to- 
gether with  label  or  stencil  imprint, 
also  report  of  Trade-Mark  Bureau,  is 
on  file  in  the  secretary's  office,  New 
York  City. 

UTA-IDA — Bennett  Glass  & Paint 
Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  prepared 
house  and  floor  paints. 

WALLCOAT — Bennett  Glass  & Paint 
Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  gloss 
wall  paint. 

BRIGHTEN  EVERYTHING— 
Barker-Evans  Paint  Co.,  Ralston,  Neb., 
for  paints,  varnishes,  enamels,  paste 
paints,  driers,  stains. 

LONGBRIGHT  — Bennett  Glass  & 
Paint  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for 
auto  enamels. 

NOVATONE — Charles  Novak  & Son, 
Chicago,  111.,  for  acid  oil  stain. 

FINISHALL — Iron  City  Oil  & Var- 
nish Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  ^par 
varnish. 

LUCO-ZONE — John  Lucas  & Co., 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  for  traffic  paint. 

INTENSO-WITE— Patek  Bros.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  for  paints. 

SURFASAVER— Patek  Bros.,  Mil 
waukee,  Wis.,  for  varnish. 

ARSENICIDE — John  Lucas  & Co., 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  insecticide. 

ON  AND  DRY  IN  SIX  HOURS 
VARNISH — R.  E.  Johnston  Paint  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  varnish. 

SCOTCH  (with  picture  of  a Scotch- 
man)— R.  F.  Johnston  Paint  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  for  floor  enamel,  stains. 

RADIO  WHITE  — The  McMurtry 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  for 
semi-paste  paint. 

BESTEVER— E.  T.  Stille  & Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  for  woodfinishing  specialties, 
shellac,  varnish,  etc. 

KOVERMORE— Kuhn  Paint  & Var- 
nish Works,  Houston,  Texas,  for  pre- 
pared paint  and  aluminum  paint, 
stains,  varnishes  and  colors  in  oil. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


FLAT-RITE — The  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  enamel  under- 
coater. 

METRO-NAMEL — The  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  enamels 
and  undercoater. 

OXTO — O’Brien  Varnish  Co.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  for  rust  sealer  and  pre- 
ventive. 


W.  H.  Burton 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  Aider- 
man  W.  H.  Burton  of  Spencer,  N.  C., 
and  foreman  painter  for  the  Southern 
Railway,  dropped  dead  at  the  com- 
munity building  in  Salisbury  while 
talking  to  a friend.  Heart  failure  is 
reported  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  Mr.  Burton  had  passed  a year 
or  more  in  local  hospitals,  and  had 
been  under  the  constant  care  of  a 
physician. 

Mr.  Burton  was  sixty-four  years  old, 
and  was  born  in  Dyer,  Tenn.  He 
migrated  to  Spencer  about  twenty 
years  ago  from  Atlanta,  where  he  also 
lived  for  a time.  He  was  for  forty-one 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  and  ranked  high  in  the  serv- 
ice. He  had  been  president  of  the 
Spencer  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  a number  of 
years;  chairman  of  the  board  of 
stewards  of  the  Methodist  church; 
served  two  terms  as  mayor  of  Spencer, 
and  at  his  death  was  an  alderman. 

He  was  a leading  fraternity  man,  a 
member  of  the  Woodmen,  Junior  Order 
and  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  a number  of 
other  patriotic  organizations.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  progressive  men  in  his 
community,  and  a leader  in  many  pub- 
lic movements. 

Mr.  Burton  had  frequently  expressed 
a desire  to  die  “with  his  boots  on,”  and 
his  desire  had  been  met.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  three  sons,  W.  J.  and  C.  L. 
Burton,  of  Spencer,  and  L.  W.  Burton, 
of  East  Peoria,  111.,  and  by  three 
daughters,  Madames  D.  H.  Dellinger, 
of  Cleveland,  O.;  B.  P.  Jarrett  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  Miss  Ruby  Burton 
of  Spencer.  Mrs.  Burton  died  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year. 


New  Jersey  Zinc  Display 
Features  Chemical  Expo- 
sition 

Panels  painted  with  coatings  made 
of  zinc  oxide  and  Albalith  were  among 
the  features  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Co.  display  at  the  Chemical  Exposition 
held  in  New  York  the  second  week  in 
September.  The  exhibit  was  also  head- 
quarters for  the  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co. 
and  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co. 

Specimens  of  products  made  by  the 
New  Jersey  company  were  on  exhibi- 
tion, as  well  as  commodities  into 
which  those  products  enter  as  raw 
materials.  The  “flow  sheet,”  which 
has  characterized  former  zinc  displays, 
formed  a prominent  part  of  the  ex- 
hibit this  year.  Zinc  leaders,  gutters 
and  other  roof  fittings  were  also  shown. 

W.  H.  Hendricks,  general  sales  en- 
gineer, was  in  charge,  assisted  by  S.  T. 
Ballinger,  V.  A.  Belcher,  E.  W.  Bough- 
ton,  C.  A.  Smith,  A.  E.  Mervine,  S.  C. 
Reynolds.  C.  D.  Brothers.  H.  W.  Hen- 
derson, W.  J.  Keuhn  and  other  sales 
representatives. 
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Some  of  the  Reasons  Why  the  Quality  of  the  Varnish  is  All-Important  in  Car  Painting — 

Prolonging  the  Life  of  the  Finish 
M.  C.  HILLICK 


XTO  subject  is  more  intensely  prac- 
^ ' tical  to  the  master  car  painter 
and  his  employers  than  that  of  var- 
nish. It  is  the  protection,  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  life,  of  the  material 
used  in  fashioning  the  finish.  Other 
elements  may  prove  inefficient  without 
undoing  the  entire  job,  but  any  fail- 
ure of  the  varnish  causes  all  to  fail. 

The  part  of  a good  varnish  in  pro- 
ducing a satisfactory  and  durable  fin- 
ish should  therefore  he  of  moment  to 
the  purchasing  agent;  and  there  is  no 
better  informed  and  expert  authority 
for  this  official  to  consult  than  the 
master  car  and  locomotive  painter. 

Yet  how  many  roads  buy  varnish  upon 
specifications  which  have  been  passed 
upon  by  the  master  painter?  The 
chemist  is  an  important  functionary 
in  the  preparation  of  those  specifica- 
tions, but  after  he  has  written  them 
out  they  should  be  passed  upon  by  the 
master  painter. 

Of  course,  the  specifications  cannot 
work  magic  in  procuring  the  proper 
varnish  if  the  purchasing  agent  estab- 
lishes price  as  the  governing  con- 
dition. It  may  be  possible  to  “get 
past”  the  specifications  with  a $1.50 
varnish,  but  the  master  painter  may 
well  inquire  if  it  pays  to  employ  a 
mechanic  at  70  cents  an  hour  to  apply 
a $1.50  varnish  on  the  outside  of  pas- 
senger equipment  cars. 

All  such  varnishes  should  be  long 
oil — that  is.  have  an  excess  of  linseed 
oil  compared  with  the  gum  or  resin 
content.  A varnish  for  outside  car 
body  work,  subjected  to  a temperature 
of  100  degrees  F.,  should  require  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hours  to  dry 
hard;  at  65  degrees,  this  varnish  will 
need  15  or  16  hours  to  reach  the  same 
condition.  Some  of  the  cheap  outside 
varnishes  will  be  found  to  dry  in  from 
two  to  two  and  a half  hours  at  100 
degrees  F.,  and  five  to  six  hours  at  65 
degrees. 

Most  railways  now  demand  that  the 
outside  car  finish  should  give  not  less 
than  eighteen  months’  service.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  a varnish  that 
will  dry  hard  in  five  or  six  hours  to 
wear  durably  for  that  period  under  all 
conditions  of  weather? 

When  roads  employ  a surfacing  sys- 
tem which  involves  much  expensive 
material  and  labor  in  preparing  the 
foundation,  it  seems  a grave  disre- 
gard of  efficient  business  canons  to 
protect  this  high  priced  foundation 
with  a low  quality  varnish.  How  the 
economy  sought  by  using  fewer  coats 
of  material  is  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  cheap  varnishes  is  a problem  that 
some  master  painters  are  trying  to 
solve. 

If  we  are  ever  to  reach  the  minimum 


number  of  coats  for  the  finish  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  establish  a supe- 
rior quality  of  material  as  a basic  re- 
quirement. As  a master  painter  has 
aptly  said,  “The  silk-ribbon  depth  of 
finish  must  be  well  bred.”  If  governed 
by  a purchase  price  dedicated  solely 
to  present  saving,  and  with  ultimate 
values  tossed  to  the  winds,  the  result- 
ing effect  will  be  both  bad  in  looks  and 
short  lived.  To  expect  more  is  to  nour- 
ish a forlorn  hope. 

Protecting  the  Finish 

To  secure  for  the  railway  coach  a 
fine  and  stout  finish  is  a good  achieve- 
ment; to  protect  that  finish  during  the 
car’s  term  of  service  out  on  the  steel 
rails  is  equally  praiseworthy.  Unfor- 
tunately this  latter  feature  is  not  ac- 
corded the  importance  it  deserves. 
There  has  been  some  comment  at  con- 
ventions and  elsewhere  concerning  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  exterior 
finish  of  the  car — clear  story,  roof, 
trucks,  platforms,  etc — touched  up,  and 
of  preventing  all  corrosion. 

At  terminals  and  lay-over  points 
within  reach  of  the  painting  force  it 
is  recommended  that  watchful  care  he 
devoted  to  this  feature.  Whenever 
the  car  surface  deteriorates  to  the  ex- 
tent of  exposing  the  under  coats  or  the 
metal  to  the  effects  of  the  weather,  it 
should  be  taken  in  hand;  and  after 
scraping  or  cleaning  off,  given  a fresh 
coat  of  paint. 

Perhaps  the  time  allowed  will  not 
permit  more  than  one  coat,  in  which 
case  the  latter  should  possess  enough 
oil  content  to  bind  it  hard  to  the  sur- 
face, but  without  causing  gloss  suffi- 
cient to  attract  attention. 

If  the  car  is  to  lay  over  long  enough 
to  permit  the  application  of  a couple 
of  coats,  the  first  may  consist  of  a 
rust  inhibitive  pigment  carrying  as 
much  raw  linseed  oil  as  is  consistent 
with  the  time  at  disposal.  If  the  final 
coat  can  be  made  of  varnish  and  color 
to  match  the  finish  present,  so  much 
the  better. 

On  the  clear  story  an  oil  paint  may 
commend  itself  to  the  master  painter, 
as  such  will  usually  gloss  down  to  what 
is  desirable  as  a contrast  to  the  rest 
of  the  finish. 

A master  painter  advises  this  de- 
partment that  he  has  materially  pro- 
longed the  wear  of  the  finish  upon  a 
large  number  of  cars  under  his  control 
through  the  above  practice.  It  sounds 
feasible,  and  when  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  master  car  painter  he 
might  well  make  it  part  of  his  duties. 
Moreover,  it  promises  additional  pres- 
tige for  his  department. 

Color  Selections  for  the  Car 

For  the  exterior,  these  have  nar- 
rowed down  to  a limited  number,  and 
with  few  exceptions  individual  roads 
have  ordered  a single  color  as  the 
standard.  Formerly,  it  was  a common 
practice  to  use  a different  color  for 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up" 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


the  window  sash  than  the  body  of  the 
car,  but  today  this  practice  has  been 
discontinued  upon  the  great  majority 
of  roads.  This  one  color  is  the  regu- 
lation Pullman  caf  body  color,  as  a 
rule. 

A few  of  the  Middle  Western  roads 
still  resort  to  two  colors,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  three  colors,  for  the  pas- 
senger car  exterior.  In  the  South  a 
couple  of  roads  employ  a festive  com- 
bination of  three  or  more  colors,  with 
striping  and  other  effects.  The  Penn- 
sylvania, however,  for  many  years  has 
adopted  Tuscan  red,  and  we  believe 
has  put  in  force  a one-color  rule;  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  follow  the 
rule  of  a single  color  for  the  exterior. 

For  the  interior,  simplicity  of  color 
treatment  is  almost  equally  marked. 
There  is  one  effect  for  the  headlining, 
one  for  the  side  walls,  and  possibly 
another  for  the  floor.  One  is  tempted 
to  ask  if  the  effect  is  not,  after  all,  en- 
tirely within  the  bounds  of  good  taste, 
as  well  as  agreeable  and  restful  for  the 
passengers. 

We  recall  a headlining  for  a coach 
of  ivory  white  striped  with  a single 
round  line  of  some  dark  contrasting 
color.  Side  walls  and  clear  story  walls 
were  painted,  then  grained  in  imitation 
of  mahogany,  with  a single  one-eightli 
inch  line  of  imitation  gold  about  the 
outer  edge  of  the  panels.  The  floor  was 
painted  in  red,  toned  down  to  har- 
monize with  the  side  walls.  The  corn- 
attractive. 

pleted  scheme  was  simple  and  most 

Some  roads  employ  imitation  ma- 
hogany paint  for  the  side  walls,  rather 
than  undertake  the  expense  of  painting 
and  graining.  It  must  be  said,  in 
commendation  of  this  practice,  that  it 
affords  a neat  and  effective  finish 
when  given  a varnished  and  rubbed 
effect. 


D.  A.  Little  will  attend  a meeting  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  Scottish  Rite 
Masons,  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleve- 
land, Sept.  18-21. 

At  the  Wason  Manufacturing  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Master  Painter 
Frank  Dun  is  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  10  baggage  cars  which  the 
Boston  and  Maine  is  having  built.  The 
same  road  is  having  a number  of  pas- 
senger coaches  overhauled  and  painted. 

At  the  Osgood-Bradley  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Master  Painter  C.  H.  Com- 
stock is  directing  the  painting  and 
finishing  of  considerable  new  equip- 
ment which  the  Boston  and  Maine  is 
having  built  there  also. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  having  8 buffet 
library  cars  built  at  the  Chicago  shops 
of  the  Pullman  Car  Co. — a matter  that 
will  invite  Master  Painter  John  Hart- 
ley’s attention  in  the  line  of  car  inspec- 
tion duties. 
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Gossip 


Postponement  of  Equipment  Painters  Convention 

TT  ICHTEEN  days  before  the  dale  set  for  the  opening  of  the  conven- 
lion  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters,  the  follorving 
notice  of  postponement  ivas  mailed  to  all  members: 

Owing  to  present  unsettled  conditions,  the  1 922  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Equipment  Painting  Section,  Mechanical  Division,  American  Railway 
Association,  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Sept.  5,  6 and  7,  1922, 
has  been  postponed  until  further  notice. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Direction. 

V.  R.  HAWTHORNE,  Secretary. 


X^ETERAN  employees 
’ ville  and  Nashville,  at  a 


of  the  Louis- 
recent 

meeting  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at- 
tended by  a large  assemblage  of  officers 
and  employees,  were  presented  with 
medals  recognizing  their  length  of 
service.  The  medals  are  of  five  kinds: 
bronze,  silver,  silver  with  colored 
enamel,  gold  with  colored  enamel,  and 


gold  with  diamonds — the  latter  going 
to  those  longest  in  the  service.  The 
medals  awarded  were  292.  Of  em- 
ployees with  a service  record  in  excess 
of  45  years  there  were  3 present;  35 
to  45  years,  22;  25  to  35  years,  34;  15 
to  25  years,  233.  Included  in  the  25- 
to-45-year  record  came  Master  Painter 
George  Schumpp,  of  the  Louisville 
shops. 


Railway  representatives  of  the  paint 
and  varnish  supply  firms  have  tem- 
porarily spiked  their  artillery  and  dis- 
carded their  side  arms.  A line  from 
O.  P.  Wilkins  is  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
gently  reclining  under  his  own  vine 
and  fig  tree,  waiting  for  the  cruel  war 
to  cease.  D.  B.  Vail  has  not  made  a 
charge  since  he  retreated  to  Buffalo 
during  the  closing  days  of  June.  A.  J. 
Bush  made  a wide  circuit  of  the  East- 
ern States  in  July,  and  then  retired 
to  the  winter  quarters  of  Barnum  & 
Bailey  and  Ringling  Bros,  at  Bridge- 
port, Conn.  Fred  A.  Elmquist  is  busy 
eating  corn  fritters  at  Coney  Island. 
H.  G.  Taylor  is  in  dignified  retirement. 

D.  B.  Whittingham  is  showing  ’em 
how  to  pull  in  the  big  ones;  J.  T.  Hart- 
nagel  is  harvesting  his  peach  crop; 
D.  J.  Giles  is  testing  out  bathing  suits 
where  the  sun  rises  out  of  the  ocean. 
F.  0.  Brazier,  Jacob  Cope,  J.  M.  Cham- 
berlin and  other  friends  of  this  de- 
partment are  also  laying  aside  from 
the  heat  of  the  main  road  and  planning 
for  a stellar  autumn  campaign. 


Master  Painter  N.  D.  Berry,  of  the 
Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton,  is  con- 
tinually walking  into  luck  or  a good 
fishing  trip,  or  both.  Henry  Ford, 
owner  of  the  road,  and  Mr.  Berry’s  big 
boss,  has  petitioned  the  Michigan  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  for  permis- 
sion to  issue  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness up  to  $1,000,000  which  will  be 
sold  only  to  employees  of  the  road.  The 
request  advises  that  the  purpose  of 
the  certificates  is  “to  promote  a sense 


of  participation  in  the  company,  its 
welfare  and  its  earnings.”  The  pres- 
ent plan  is  to  issue  the  certificates  in 
$100  denominations,  and  these  will  be 
non-negotiable.  The  company  has 
2 225  employees  with  an  average 
monthly  wage  of  $185.  It  is  proposed 
to  have  these  employees  pay  5 per 
cent,  of  their  earnings  monthly  until 
the  securities  are  settled  for  in  full. 

A happy  event  which  Master  Painter 
George  Warlick,  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific,  expects  to  enjoy  is 
the  seventieth  anniversary,  Oct.  10, 
of  the  operation  of  the  first  passenger 
train  on  that  famous  steel  highway.  A 
special  program  will  be  presented  over 
the  road,  depicting  the  various  stages 
in  its  development  from  a line  of  less 
than  40  miles  to  a system  of  more  than 
8,000  miles  in  14  States.  Contributing 
to  this  success  is  the  splendidly  organ- 
ized painting  department,  for  many 
years  presided  over  by  that  consum- 
mate disciplinarian.  John  Rattenbury, 
and  in  these  later  years  ably  directed 
by  Mr.  Warlick  and  his  coadjutors. 

That  railway  equipment  painting  is 
a feature  of  national  activity,  despite 
the  shopmen's  strike  and  other  inimical 
conditions,  is  evidenced  by  the  total 
equipment  orders  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year,  these  reading  as 
follows:  Locomotives,  835;  passenger 

cars,  1,352;  freight  cars,  103,847. 

The  walkout  of  shopmen  on  the 
Lackawanna  left  Master  Painter  B.  E. 
Miller  in  a grateful  mood,  27  of  his 
passenger  car  painters  at  the  Kings- 
land,  N.  J.,  shops  having  decided  to 
remain  on  the  job.  These,  with  added 
help,  give  the  painting  department  at 
this  point  a look  of  prosperity. 

Master  car  and  locomotive  painters 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  A.  A. 
Murphy  has  been  appointed  New  York 
resident  sales  manager  of  the  indus- 
trial and  railway  paint  and  varnish 
division  of  E.  I du  Pont  de  Nemours 
& Co. 

Two  convention  figures  who  will  long 
be  remembered,  although  retired  from 
active  paint  shop  management,  living 
quietly  and  reminiscently,  are  J.  A. 
Gohen  and  W.  O.  Quest.  “Uncle  Jim” 
could  think  and  speak  rapidly  on  his 
feet,  and  there  was  real  eloquence  in 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  ' 


many  of  his  addresses.  Mr.  Quest  in- 
variably proved  in  debate  a foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel,  and  his  analytical 
presentations  were  masterpieces  of  ex- 
pertly marshaled  data. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  70 
express  refrigerator  cars  from  the 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  which 
will  likely  give  Master  Painter  A.  J. 
Bishop’s  department  considerable  in- 
spection duty. 

Master  Painters  J.  W.  Gibbons  and 
John  Hartley,  of  the  official  force  of 
the  Santa  Fe’s  Topeka,  Kansas,  shops, 
at  this  writing  are  up  to  their  armpits 
in  vexatious  happenings  and  hard 
work.  Despite  the  Kansas  law  that 
forbids  men  to  strike,  there  are  enough 
mechanics  who  prefer  leisure  rather 
than  work  to  make  the  situation  stren- 
uous for  everybody  in  the  Western 
capital  city. 

J.  T.  McLean,  of  the  Billerica,  Mass., 
shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  as 
master  painter  succeeding  the  veteran 
Charles  E.  Copp,  is  engineering  a 
sturdy  force  of  painters  right  through 
the  prevailing  unpleasantness.  We 
understand  from  recent  reports  that 
McLean  has  a record  force  of  painters 
at  work. 

A letter  from  E.  L.  Younger,  master 
painter  at  the  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  shops 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  conveys  the  in- 
formation that  since  July  1,  when  most 
of  the  painters  along  this  far-flung  line 
decided  to  take  a vacation,  he  has  been 
acquiring  the  nucleus  of  a new  organ- 
ization and  at  the  time  of  writing  an 
encouraging  number  of  new  employees 
had  been  signed  up. 

Charles  E.  Copp  has  demonstrated 
that  even  an  elderly  man  can  “come 
back.”  For  four  weeks  he  took  a hand 
at  paint  shop  management  at  the  Bil- 
lerica, Mass.,  shops,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  fishing  and  leisure  the 
Boston  and  Maine  voted  him  a jolly 
good  fellow,  and  a retired  veteran 
worthy  of  the  name. 

The  announcement  of  the  postpone- 
ment, until  further  notice,  of  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Equipment 
Painters  Division  of  Section  3,  Mechan- 
ical, naturally  created  widespread  dis- 
appointment among  railway  equipment 
painters;  but  under  the  circumstances 
no  other  outcome  could  logically  be  ex- 
pected. However,  the  memory  of  past 
conventions  and  the  anticipation  of 
those  yet  to  come  will  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  every  member  to  redouble 
his  loyalty  to  his  official  family  and 
to  the  division  of  which  he  is  an  im- 
portant unit.  When  the  great  railway 
issues  now  at  stake  have  been  settled 
we  may  expect  a bigger  and  better 
convention  than  ever. 


Master  Painter  (to  new  apprentice! 
■ — Your  name’s  Horace,  eh?  Well, 
that’s  too  effeminate — we’ll  have  to 
call  you  bv  vour  last  name.  What  is 
it? 

Apprentice — Darling,  sir. 
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FARBO  will 
do  better 
work  with 
Cold  Water 
than  the  best 
Hot  Water 
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A high  quality  Wall  Finish,  de- 
signed especially  for  the 
Master  Painter 


Write  for  a FARBO  MOVING 
PICTURE  — it  tells  why. 

THE  BALTIMORE  WATER  PAINT  CO. 
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PAINT  ECONOMY 

is  not  the  price  per  gallon  paid  but  the  number  of 
years  of  service  a paint  will  give. 

Because  of  its  better  protective  qualities  Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite  paint  makes  frequent  repainting  un- 
necessary and  so  gives  better  protection  at  less  cost. 

It  is  a natural  combination  of  flake  graphite  and 
silica,  mined  only  by  ourselves.  The  vehicle  is  the 
pure  boiled  linseed  oil. 

Dixon's  Silica-Graphite  Paint  will  not  peel  or  crack 
or  flake  off  because  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  the 
flake  graphite,  while  the  silica  is  an  anchor  that 
withstands  wear. 

It  is  made  in  FIRST  QUALITY  only  with  a repu- 
tation for  economy  covering  a period  of  50  years. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  37 -B  and  long  service  records. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
Established  1827 


If  You 

Should  Land  the 
School  House  Job 

or  church,  theatre,  or  other  large  building,  wire  us. 
We  can  ship  you  any  quantity  of  drop  cloths  at 
once,  at  a saving  of  50%  or  $250  on  100. 

August  3d  we  bought  40,000  six  foot  square  pieces 
of  new,  clean,  heavy  drill.  This  we  are  sewing  up 
into  12x15  drop  cloths.  Except  for  two  cross  seams, 
these  drop  cloths  could  not  be  told  from  regular 
ones  and  the  quality  is  much  heavier  than  most 
drop  cloths.  The  drop  cloths  are  as  serviceable  as 
any  drop  cloth  made. 

Drop  Cloths 

PRICE: 

$ 3.50  each 
36.00  per  dozen 


The  Blake  Company 

the  drop  cloth  house  of  the  middle  west 

Rockford  - - Illinois 


LISZKA’S 

TEREBINE  DRYER 

Stronger  than  Japan  dryer. 

Will  dry  linseed  oil  one  part  to  thirty. 
Highly  neutralized;  acid  and  alkali  free. 
Light  in  color ; will  not  discolor  white. 
Write  for  P ices 

LION  VARNISH  CO. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Cooper  Ave.  and  Proctor  Street 
Glendale  New  York  City 


BOOKS  f„r 

Painters, 

Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Our  New  Catalog,  Just  Printed 
The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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An  Ideal  Combination 
for  the  Painter 

'"I"  HERE  is  continued  and  growing 
A prosperity  in  the  paint  and  varnish 
industry.  The  master  painters  are  shar- 
ing in  this  era  of  prosperity,  although 
many  of  them  could  and  would  do  a 
far  larger  volume  of  business  were  it 
not  for  one  serious  limitation. 

This  limitation  which  is  handicap- 
ping the  master  painters,  and  preventing 
them  from  sharing  in  full  the  prosperous 
times  enjoyed  by  other  divisions  of  the 
industry,  is  the  shortage  of  skilled 
workmen.  And  while  the  gravity  of 
the  labor  situation  is  receiving  earnest 
consideration,  and  concerted  efforts  are 
being  made  to  remedy  this  lamentable 
shortage  of  craftsmen,  any  measures  of 
relief  must  necessarily  be  gradual  in 
their  effect,  and  will  demand  a con- 
siderable period  of  time  for  their  suc- 
cessful consummation. 

Aside  from  the  pursuit  of  his  regu- 
lar vocation  in  the  application  of  paint 
and  varnish,  as  represented  by  his  con- 
tracting jobs,  the  master  painter  has 
another  means  for  capitalizing  his  ex- 
perience and  opportunities.  This  is  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ever  increasing 
demand  for  small  package  goods  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  to  assume 
an  active  and  aggressive  part  in  their 
distribution  at  retail. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  manufac- 
turer of  paint  products  should  prefer  to 
have  his  goods  sold  at  retail  by  a man 
who  knows  how  they  should  be  prop- 
erly applied.  The  master  painter  who 
desires  to  establish  a store  for  the  sale 
at  retail  of  painting  supplies,  or  who 
wishes  to  enlarge  his  existing  store,  will 
find  the  manufacturers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives anxious  to  assist  him  in  any 
way  that  lies  in  their  power. 

Even  though  the  painter  with  a retail 
store  is  not  called  on  to  apply  the  paint 
which  the  housewife  and  house  owner 
buys  from  him  in  order  to  paint  the  fur- 
niture or  the  floor,  he  in  nowise  sacri- 
fices his  dignity  or  self-respect  by  mak- 
ing the  sale.  He  does  gain  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a friend  of  a prospect- 
ive customer  for  the  larger  painting  jobs 
requiring  skilled  help,  through  his  abil- 
ity and  willingness  to  give  practical 
advice. 

Incidentally,  he  derives  the  profit  that 


arises  from  the  sale  of  a commodity 
made  in  the  industry  to  which  he  be- 
longs— a profit  to  which  he  is  logically 
entitled  because  of  his  superior  knowl- 
edge and  strategic  position. 

Here,  then,  is  an  ideal  combination: 
a retail  store  business  that  supplies  a 
steady  revenue  throughout  the  year,  and 
at  the  same  time  draws  the  prospective 
customer  under  the  influence  of  the 
master  painter,  who  is  thus  given  the 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  him  the 
advantages  of  the  skilled  application  of 
painting  materials,  and  his  own  merits 
in  performing  such  work. 

The  Painters  Magazine  stands 
ready  to  answer  all  questions  along 
these  lines  that  its  readers  may  desire 
to  ask,  and  to  give  any  further  assist- 
ance that  lies  in  its  power  that  will  help 
the  master  painter  to  cash  in  on  the 
great  opportunities  which  the  national 
paint  publicity  campaigns  are  creating. 

Paint  Dealers  Are 
Organizing 

PATTERNING  after  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  paint  and 
wallpaper  manufacturers,  the  master 
painters  and  decorators,  and  the  paint 
and  allied  salesmen,  the  dealers  and 
jobbers  in  painting  supplies  and  kin- 
dred lines  are  being  organized  into 
aggressive,  wide  awake  local  associa- 
tions. 

Two  notable  instances  are  the  Paint 
and  Wallpaper  Dealers  Association  of 
Chicago  and  the  Save  the  Surface 
Dealers  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
which  were  started  about  a year  ago, 
and  which  are  now  taking  the  lead  in 
local  campaigns  to  popularize  the 
products  they  handle  among  the  citi- 
zens of  those  two  great  cities.  Both 
these  organizations  are  also  whole 
heartedly  backing  up  the  national  paint 
and  wallpaper  publicity  campaigns. 

In  the  borough  of  Kin?s,  New  York 
City,  exists  the  Paint  Jobbers  Associa- 
tion of  Brooklyn,  which  is  not  only 
taking  a foremost  part  in  the  local 
Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  and  Save  the 
Surface  campaigns,  but  is  reaching  out 
this  fall  into  the  borough  of  Manhat- 
tan. Eighteen  representative  New 
York  jobbers  have  joined  this  asso- 
ciation, and  invitations  have  been  ex- 
tended to  other  dealers  in  Manhattan, 
Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond  to 
come  into  the  fold. 


What  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  dealers’  associations  is 
in  process  of  formation  in  Northern 
New  Jersey,  to  be  known  as  the  Allied 
Paint  Merchants  of  New  Jersey.  This 
association  will  start  its  winter  sessions 
with  about  sixty-five  members,  and 
many  others  in,  prospect. 

A leading  jobber  of  the  Newark 
district,  in  expressing  his  intention  to 
join,  said  he  had  formerly  seen  so  many 
futile  attempts  made  to  get  the  New 
Jersey  jobbers  and  dealers  together 
that  he  had  waited  until  he  became  con- 
vinced that  this  would  be  a truly  rep- 
resentative body  of  the  men  in  the  re- 
tail paint  trade. 

The  common  experience  is  that  it 
Visually  requires  some  other  associa- 
tion or  body  of  men  to  get  the  dealers 
together  for  the  first  time ; and  after 
this  has  been  accomplished,  the  prog- 
ress to  a self-governing  and  representa- 
tive organization  is  rapid.  In  many 
instances — notably  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  Jersey- — the  salesmen’s  associa- 
tions have  done  this  pioneer  work. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  problems  and  opportunities 
facing  the  trade  dealers  are  more 
numerous  and  more  real  than  ever  be- 
fore, they  are  being  aroused  from  their 
lethargy  and  indifference  to  the  com- 
mon welfare.  And  once  aroused,  they 
are  not  slow  in  taking  a foremost  place 
in  the  onward  march  of  the  industry. 

Ladies  Auxiliary  Invites 
You  to  Toronto 

In  the  Secretaries’  Forum,  page  56, 
is  printed  a warm  invitation  from  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  Toronto  to  attend 
the  International  convention  of  the  mas- 
ter painters  in  that  city  next  February. 
Visitors  are  promised  a splendid  week 
of  enjoyment. 

The  Toronto  ladies  urge  the  associa- 
tion members  and  their  ladies  to  indulge 
in  the  fondest  anticipations  of  a royal 
welcome  and  a good  time,  with  the 
confident  assurance  that  those  anticipa- 
tions will  be  realized  to  the  limit,  and 
that  their  recollections  of  the  1923  con- 
vention will  be  among  the  happiest  they 
have  known. 


A considerate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Master 
Painters  was  to  ascertain  the  dates  of 
other  nearby  conventions  before  settling 
on  the  date  of  the  New  Jersey  mid- 
winter convention.  There  are  always 
some  master  painters,  paint  trade  sales- 
men and  trade  press  representatives  who 
desire  to  attend  more  than  one  of  the 
State  conventions,  and  who  would  ap- 
preciate such  consideration. 
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Getting  the  Public  into  a Painting  Mood 

Suggestions  for  Autumnal  Window  Displays  Derived  from  the  Practical  Experience  of 


Other  Retail  Sellers  of  Paint  Supplies 


WILLIAM  BLISS  STODDARD 


qpHIS  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  mistress  of  the  household  be- 
gins to  figure  that  some  of  the  rooms 
are  dingy  and  need  painting,  and  that 
considerable  re-decorating  must  be 
done  along  with  the  annual  fall  house 
cleaning.  The  paint  dealer  and  painter 
who  has  a retail  store  should  help 
along  this  idea  as  much  as  possible  by 
attractive  window  displays,  by  news- 
paper spreads,  by  personal  letters,  and 
by  outdoor  signs.  “Paint  Up  Before 
Snow  Flies,”  should  be  the  slogan. 

There  is  no  method  of  advertising 
so  effective  as  a good  show  window, 
for  it  reaches  every  class — including 
hundreds  who  never  read  the  printed 
ads.  A few  displays  by  representative 
dealers  may  act  as  a suggestion  to 
others — and  these  of  course  may  be 
modified  by  the  reader  in  any  respect 
to  suit  the  needs  of  his  own  particular 
clientele. 

An  Oriental  Display 

A striking  setting  was  arranged  by 
the  Campbell  Paint  Store,  Dallas, 
Texas,  to  do  honor  to  the  visitors  at 
the  Southwest  Durbar  held  in  that 
city.  However,  the  novelty  of  it  would 
attract  at  any  time,  and  especially 
when  one  wished  to  feature  wallpaper 
of  Oriental  pattern.  A display  such 


This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Campbell  Paint  Store  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
displayed  a number  of  its  attractive  designs  in  interior  decoration  in  conjunction 
with  the  durbar  celebration  in  that  city. 


Window  display  of  the  Pittsburgh  Paint  Supply  Co.,  calling  attention  to  the 
approach  of  the  winter  season 

Save  the  surface  and 


you  save  all 


as  was  used  by  them  would  bring  the 
designs  before  the  public  in  a most 
convincing  manner. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  an 
Oriental  rug,  and  in  the  background 
were  the  walls  of  a harem,  made  of 
light  green  cardboard  and  hung  with 
black  curtains,  that  offered  a striking 
foil  for  the  gay  figures.  These  were 
a girl  in  green  trousers  and  yellow 
shirt;  a man  in  yellow  trousers,  white 
shirt  and  purple  belt  in  which  a 
scimeter  was  inserted;  and  a flute 
player  in  yellow,  with  red  turban. 

All  of  the  figures  were  borrowed 
from  a local  department  store,  and  the 
costumes  were  made  of  cheese  cloth, 
gay  but  inexpensive.  The  girl  was 
pointing  to  a pan  of  paint  on  a lofty 
pedestal,  while  on  a mound  at  her  feet 
were  several  jugs,  cans  of  paints  and 
brushes  of  different  size.  At  either 
end  of  the  room  were  draped  lengths 
of  wallpaper  in  Oriental  design. 

Another  Deadly  Parallel 

The  Pittsburgh  Paint  Supply  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  had  a pair  of  windows 
that  offered  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions. The  first  showed  on  the  wall 
two  enlarged  photos  of  houses  in  the 
country  adjoining.  The  first  was  250 
years  old,  but  still  in  a good  state  of 
preservation,  thanks  to  frequent  ap- 
plications of  paint;  while  the  other, 
less  than  a century  old,  had  gone  to 
ruin  and  decay  through  the  lack  of  it. 
A card  between  them  had  in  big  red 
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letters:  “PAINT  Makes  the  Differ- 

cnc&  I11 

Just  below  the  card  was  a rack  of 
color  cards.  Set  on  pedestals  were  two 
little  bouses  artistically  painted,  and 
beside  them  pyramids  of  cans  of  paint. 
In  the  front  center  was  a card: 


SEPTEMBER, 

OCTOBER, 

NOVEMBER— 

The  three  best  months  in  the 
pear  for  painting. 

Weather  is  more  settled;  Trails 
are  drp;  paint  penetrates  deeper, 
and  wears  better. 

The  three  months  that  fol- 
low are  the  most  destructive  of 
the  pear. 

Protect  pour  house  against  the 
ravages  of  winter — 

PAINT  IT  THIS  FALL 


A card  beside  the  little  house  had 
red  arrows  pointing  to  both  the  houses 
and  the  cans  of  paint:  “ Protect  This 

with  This." 

The  second  window  arranged  by 
this  firm  showed  suspended  by  slender 
brass  chains  from  the  ceiling  a child’s 
swinging  chair,  neatly  varnished.  A 
red  ribbon  extended  from  this  chair  to 
a can  of  varnish  down  front,  and  here 
was  a card:  “The  Best  for  ZJse  on 

Either  Hard  or  Soft  Wood." 

At  one  end  was  a tall  stovepipe,  three- 
quarters  enameled,  with  a card: 
“Heat  Resisting  and,  Rust  Preventing 
Stovepipe  Enamel.  Give  Your  Stove 
Its- Winter  Coat  Now." 

At  the  other  side  was  a piece  of 
sheet  metal  partially  coated  with  red 
paint,  and  a card  suggested:  “ One 

Coat  of  Standard  Metal  Paint  Applied 
Now  Will  Save  Your  Roof." 

Beneath  the  swinging  chair  was  a 
little  porch  in  gray,  green  and  white, 
and  card  saying:  “Porch  Floor  Paint." 

Gay  hued  cards  on  the  wall  observe: 


Tell  the  Salesman  What  You 
Have  to  Paint — 

He  will  show  you  the  grade  to 
use,  and  how  to  use  it. 

We  Show  All  the  Latest  Novel- 
ties in  Decoration — 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  them. 
Ask  to  see  our  Color  Cards. 


W.  P.  Fuller  & Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  interior 
decorating  in  the  fall  by  displaying  a 
paperhanger’s  table  on  which  was  a 
roll  of  wallpaper,  a brush  and  a paper 
trimmer,  while  on  a hook  at  one  side 
was  a paste  bucket.  A step-ladder 
held  a paper  roller,  and  half  way  up 
the  ladder  stood  a figure  in  overalls, 
paste  brush  in  hand. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was 
a table  holding  half  a dozen  rolls  of 
wallpaper,  partially  unfolded,  and  a 
card  suggested  “ Celebrate  the  Fall 
Clean  TJp  hy  Giving  the  Walls  a Coat 
of  Paper  as  Well  as  Paint." 

Nearly  all  the  big  manufacturers 


At  the  Top  of  His  Job 

ARING  steeplejack,  70  pears 
old,  paints  the  belfrp  of  the 
centurp  old  Unitarian  church  at  East- 
port,  Me.,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of 
Maine.  His  name  is  C.  Frank  Steven- 
son, and  he  is  shown  150  feet  from 
mother  earth. 

In  pounger  daps  Frank  Tvas  a 
trapeze  and  horizontal  bar  performer, 
but  he  now  specializes  in  smokestack 
and  church  steeple  jobs. 


spend  large  sums  of  money  in  printing 
and  distributing  attractive  cut-outs, 
cards,  posters  and  all  sorts  of  adver- 
tising novelties,  and  some  of  these  are 
usually  mailed  with  each  order  sent 
to  the  retailer. 

Their  effectiveness  is  measured  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 
Sometimes  they  are  thrown  into  the 
waste  basket — a short-sighted  policy. 
Sometimes  an  entire  window  is  filled 
with  them — in  this  case  they  lose  their 
point,  for  a pictured  representation  no 
more  satisfies  the  eye  than  does  the 
printed  menu  the  palate. 

What  is  necessary  to  create  a har- 
monious whole  is  a skilful  blending  of 
the  picture  and  the  real  article.  A 
specific  example  of  what  is  meant  was 
furnished  by  Watson  & Flygars,  Ogden, 
Utah,  who  showed  that  they  had  the 
proper  conception  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer. 

The  line  featured  was  a well  known 
brand  of  paint.  In  front  were  a row 
of  bright  colored  pictures  that  at  once 
attracted  the  eye,  with  adapted  rhymes 
from  Mother  Goose.  The  jingles  called 
attention  to  the  good  points  of  the 
paint  shown,  such  as: 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eater, 

Had  a wife  and  couldn’t  keep  her. 
Blank's  Paints  brightened  up  their 
home, 

And  now  she  has  no  wish  to  roam. 

Back  of  these  were  cans  of  paint, 
enamel  and  white  stain.  In  one  corner 
of  the  window  was  a miniature  repro- 
duction of  a corner  of  a paint  store. 
It  was  of  cardboard,  3 feet  long  and  18 
inches  high,  and  showed  a salesman 
standing  behind  a counter  piled  with 
brushes  and  small  cans  of  paint. 


Using  a Dummy  for  a 
Fresh  Paint  Sign 

C.  A.  Goddard 

TN  HIS  search  for  a fresh  paint  sign 
that  would  get  him  a bit  of  atten- 
tion, a painting  contractor  borrowed 
a dummy  from  a clothier,  and  dressed 
it  up  in  black  coat,  striped  trousers, 
shoes  and  straw  hat. 

Then  he  smeared  a coat  of  tan  paint 
across  the  legs,  at  about  the  level  of 
the  ledge  of  the  under-window  panel 
of  the  store  front  that  had  just  been 
painted  for  that  store. 

The  color  of  the  front  was  the  same 
as  that  smeared  across  the  legs  of  the 
dummy’s  trousers,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance the  figure  had  backed  up  against 
the  ledge  and  carried  away  some  of 
the  paint. 

Just  in  front  of  the  figure’s  eyes,  on 
the  outside  of  the  plate  glass,  was  a 
card  that  read: 


FRESH  PAINT 
A Warning  to  Those  Who 
Believe  in  Signs. 

A good  job  of  painting  for 
those  who  believe  in  making 
their  stores  or  their  homes  at- 
tractive. M & H 

Paint  properly  applied1  'by 

CAMERON  & SON, 
Reliable  Painters. 


No  fresh  paint  sign  could  have  at- 
tracted more  attention  than  that  one 
did.  The  merchant  whose  store  was 
painted  said  that  a steady  stream  of 
people  would  catch  sight  of  the  figure 
and  its  smeared  trousers,  and  then 
stop  to  look — ending  their  investiga- 
tion with  a hearty  laugh,  after  digest- 
ing the  contents  of  the  sign.  Even  the 
newspaper  reporter  made  mention  of 
the  stunt,  giving  the  painter  publicity 
well  worth  the  trouble  to  which  he 
went. 


British  Paint  Institute  Planned 

Formation  of  an  Institute  of  Paint 
and  Varnish  Technologists  is  under 
way  in  England.  The  proposed  organ- 
ization will  concern  itself  with  the 
publication  of  practical  and  scientific 
information,  educational  improvement, 
the  institution  of  a library,  the  issuing 
of  a journal,  research  and  cultivation 
of  relations  with  the  government. 


Professor’s  Wife — Why,  my  dear, 
you’ve  got  your  shoes  on  the  wrong 
feet. 

Professor — But,  Henrietta,  they  are 
the  only  feet  I’ve  got. 
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Helpful  Ideas 


Landing  the  Big  Fish 

npHERB  are  probably  some  big  users 
or'  paint  and  varnish  or  other 
products  in  your  line  who  are  located 
in  your  town.  Have  you  let  their 
trade  go  by  default  because  you  have 
felt  that  they  probably  could  buy  as 
cheaply  as  you  buy,  or  because  you 
have  never  given  any  thought  to  the 
matter  of  what  they  use,  and  how 
much? 

Why  not  make  an  effort  to  supply 
those  big  fellows  with  what  they  need? 
Even  if  they  are  buying' at  about  the 
same  prices  you  pay,  if  you  can  get 
them  interested  in  your  brands,  or  if 
they  are  already  convinced  that  your 
brands  are  satisfactory,  you  may  be 
able  to  get  the  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor in  your  territory  to  allow 
you  a commission  for  landing  the 
order  and  taking  care  of  delivery  and 
collection. 

Big  orders  of  this  sort  mean  that 
you  do  not  have  to  stock  the  goods. 
They  may  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
fill  a part  of  the  order  from  a stock 
you  want  to  reduce.  They  establish 
you  as  a dealer  able  to  handle  bigger 
propositions,  and  make  you  into  a 
larger  buyer,  entitled  to  larger  dis- 
counts or  better  terms,  or  some  other 
favor  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 

Even  if  you  only  break  even  on  some 
of  these  larger  deals,  you  may  by  that 
means  make  the  big  user  into  a cus- 
tomer, and  you  will  find  that  there  are 
times  when  he  needs  smaller  quanti- 
ties, or  needs  other  products  not  so 
widely  used  in  his  business.  In  such 
instances  you  will  get  a better  profit. 

Investigate  the  possibilities  of  the 
concerns  around  you  who  may  be  buy- 
ing something  in  your  line  in  large 
quantities.  See  them  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  show  them  that  you  can 
handle  it  satisfactorily. 

The  Paint  Store  Shelves 

As  a customer  of  a paint  store,  I 
find  the  shelves  often  filled  with  a neat 
array  of  paint  containers.  There  are 
rows  upon  rows  of  cans  of  mixed 
paints,  rows  of  packages  of  wall  fin- 
ishes, rows  of  cans  of  varnish  and 
other  products  adapted  to  interior  and 
exterior  decorating. 

These  shelved  rows  look  very  nice. 
The  goods  are  usually  neat  and  clean, 
the  labels  bright,  and  the  stock  kept 
up  in  nice  order.  But  in  spite  of  all 
that,  I am  not  interested.  As  the 
literary  fellers  have  it,  I am  not  in- 
trigued. My  eyes  pass  along  the  rows, 
but  my  interest  is  not  engaged. 

This  is  true  because  we  need  some- 
thing more  than  mere  cleanliness  and 
order  and  uniformity  of  arrangement 
to  interest  us.  What  can  the  paint 
dealer  do  to  make  his  shelves  inter- 
esting, to  make  them  attract  attention 
to  specific  features? 

The  simplest  way  is  through  the  use 
of  signs  that  say  something.  Show 
cards  with  pretty  pictures  on  them  are 
nicq,  but  they  are  not  the  thing  to 
produce  results  in  this  case.  Narrow 


for  the  Man  Who  Sells  Paint 

FRANK  FARRINGTON 


signs,  lettered  plainly  in  black  ink  on 
white  cards,  may  be  used  along  the 
shelving.  Square  cards  may  also  be 
employed,  fitting  them  to  the  shelving 
spaces  and  setting  them  in  between 
containers  of  paint. 

These  cards  may  serve  to  present 
catchy  messages  that  will  cause  people 
to  notice  the  stock  more  closely,  or 
that  will  lead  them  to  ask  questions, 
and  thus  give  the  dealer  a chance  to 
get  in  some  salesmanship.  Here  are 
a few: 

“ This  is  our  best  roof  paint.” 

“ Good  old  red  barn  paint.” 

“ All  these  colors  in  varnish  stains.” 

“ This  paint  gives  fine  effects  on  Wood- 
work.” 

“ See  our  color  card  of  these  wall 
finishes.” 

“Do  over  your  porch  furniture  with 
this.” 

“ These  fine  finishes  are  for  the  auto- 
mobile.” 

“ Here  is  the  varnish  that  nothing 
mars.” 

How  Cheap  Is  Cheap  Help? 

As  a dealer  in  paints,  oils,  varnishes, 
glass,  etc.,  you  do  not  walk  into  a store 
handling  those  lines  and  ask  questions 
the  proprietor  or  even  the  clerk  can- 
not answer.  You  know  about  those 
goods  yourself.  But  as  a paint  dealer, 
don’t  you  sometimes  go  into  a clothing 
store  and  ask  questions  the  clerk  there 
cannot  answer?  You  have  experienced 
the  methods  of  the  clerk  who  doesn’t 
know,  but  will  ask  Mr.  Brown,  or  who 
does  not  even  care  enough  to  ask  Mr. 
Brown. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that 
there  are  paint  stores  where  the  pro- 
prietor knows  about  paints  and  all  his 
other  goods,  but  who  thinks  it  is  all 
right  to  leave  in  charge,  when  he  is 
absent,  a clerk  who  does  not  seem  to 
know  the  first  thing  about  the  technical 
side  of  the  business.  There  are  some 
retailers  who  seem  to  think  that  any 
cheap  girl  or  boy  is  good  enough  help, 
and  they  go  out  of  the  store  and  leave 
that  helpless  help  alone  on  the  job. 

It  is  plain  enough  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  customers  come  in  and 
find  such  an  employee  in  charge  of  the 
store.  They  cannot  buy  unless  they 
happen  to  know  just  what  they  want. 

They  cannot  find  out  which  varnish 
will  be  best  to  use  on  a boat  job,  which 
will  wear  best  on  the  ceiled  ceiling  of 
a porch  or  garage.  They  cannot  tell 
how  much  finish  is  necessary  for  the 
job  under  consideration.  They  cannot 
mix  up  something  to  match  a job  part- 
ly done  with  lead  and  oil. 

All  that  inefficient  clerks  can  do  is 
to  hand  out  a package  of  something 
that  is  asked  for,  and  take  the  money. 
Isn’t  it  poor  economy  to  save  a few 
dollars  a week  by  hiring  such  a clerk, 
and  lose  many  dollars  a week  in  re- 
duced and  unsatisfactory  sales?  The 
inefficiency  of  a clerk  today  reaches 
through  months  of  dealings  with  the 
customer  who  gets  the  poor  service. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  * 


Americans  Called  On  to 
Save  Westminster  Abbey 

Report  has  it  that  such  famous 
structures  as  Westminister  Abbey  in 
London,  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris,  and  other  famed  European 
buildings,  have  reached  a serious  state 
of  decay,  and  that  energetic  steps  are 
being  undertaken  for  their  preserva- 
tion. 

It  is  a well  accepted  fact  that  in  this 
country,  which  has  no  similar  antique 
structures,  devices  and  methods  have 
developed  to  restore  and  preserve  an- 
tique buildings;  whereas  in  Europe, 
where  such  conditions  may  be  studied 
at  first  hand,  no  effective  means  have 
been  found  to  save  these  ancient  land- 
marks. 

Alfred  C.  Blossom,  the  interna- 
tionally known  architect  of  New  York 
City,  has  traveled  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  consult  with  some 
of  the  committees  which  have  been 
appointed  to  seek  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  the  Abbey,  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  other  buildings.  He  is  es- 
pecially interested  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  will  receive  his  princi- 
pal attention. 

Before  sailing,  Mr.  Blossom  had  a 
conference  with  George  Whigelt  of 
Staten  Island,  whose  work  of  restor- 
ation and  preservation  in  the  case  of 
Grace  Church,  New  York,  has  made 
him  a recognized  expert;  and  Mr. 
Whigelt  expects  to  follow  Mr.  Blossom 
across  the  ocean  to  help  work  out  the 
problems  in  connection  with  the  prac- 
tical execution  of  the  latter’s  work. 


Philadelphia  Paint  Picnic 
and  Parade  Postponed 

The  plan  of  a paint  parade  to  be 
held  this  fall  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  Save  the  Surface  Dealers  Associ- 
ation of  Philadelphia.  Action  setting 
aside  the  project  was  taken  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  shortly 
before  the  date  which  had  been  set 
for  the  pageant.  The  fall  outing,  sched- 
uled for  Sept.  18,  was  also  put  off. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  de- 
cided that  the  interests  of  the  organ- 
ization would  be  served  best  by  post- 
poning the  celebration  until  the  spring 
of  1923,  because  of  lack  of  time  for 
appropriate  preparation,  and  because 
spring  is  a better  season  for  such  cel- 
ebrations. 


After  an  absence  of  two  years, 
Arthur  M.  Heath  has  rejoined  the 
Heath  & Milligan  Manufacturing  Co. 
as  director  of  the  manufacturing  trades 
department.  He  will  be  assisted  by  S. 
W.  Allen  in  sales  and  practical  shop 
study,  and  by  Monroe  Heath  in  charge 
of  manufacture. 


She — I am  sorry  I can’t  accept  you. 
Bill,  but  circumstances  over  which  I 
have  no  control  prevent  me. 

He — And  what  are  those  circum- 
stances? 

She — Yours. 
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Paint  and  Wallpaper  Advertising 

VI.— PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  PICTURE  BOOKS 

Conducted  by  ELMER  BEYNON 


\ S MOST  paint  shops  and  wallpaper 
stores  do  a great  deal  of  painting 
and  wallpapering  during  the  year,  an 
interesting  album  may  be  made  from 
this  varied  workmanship  if  photo- 
graphs are  taken  of  the  completed 
buildings  and  rooms,  and  used  as  a 
picture  book  in  showing  prospective 
customers  individualized  designs  for 
their  selection. 

Most  people  are  undecided  whether 
they  want  their  house  painted  white, 
trimmed  in  brown,  or  whether  the 
bedroom  or  parlor  should  have  special 
floral  designs  or  panels*  Consequently, 
the  painter  or  wall  decorator  who  can 
show  his  customers  a number  of  photo- 
graphs of  artistic  creations  is  bound 
to  make  a better  bid  than  if  the  job 
was  to  be  sought  merely  by  talking. 

Obtaining  Photographs  of  Work  Done 

Ordinarily,  a painter  may  take  such 
pictures  with  his  own  camera,  or  he 
may  have  some  one  in  his  family  or 
neighborhood  do  the  photographing. 
In  the  larger  cities  there  is  seldom  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a professional 
photographer;  and  this  is  preferable, 
as  his  photographic  experience  enables 
him  to  take  sharp,  clear  pictures, 
which  may  be  framed  or  used  on  post- 
cards. 

A revolving  stand  in  the  store  or 
shop,  on  which  hang  a number  of 
framed  photographs  of  painted  houses 
and  papered  rooms,  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  displaying  artistic  designs 
to  customers. 

Picture  Book s and  Design  Sheets 

With  fancy  borders,  floral  designs 
and  different  colored  wallpaper,  a sam- 
ple book  of  several  sheets  can  be  made 
in  miniature,  showing  just  how  these 
look  in  combination.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  end  to  originality  in  creating 
novel  and  artistic  ways  of  wallpaper- 
ing; so  that  by  catering  to  the  desires 
of  customers,  or  in  improving  upon 
their  requirements  and  making  a sam- 
ple book  of  such  work,  showing  the 
application  of  artistic  cut-outs  or  com- 
binations, a strong  appeal  is  made 
among  prospective  customers  to  use 
your  wallpapers  and  employ  your  serv- 
ices. 

A design  book  of  painted  houses  and 
buildings,  showing  the  various  ways 
of  trimming  and  using  your  paints, 
may  be  made  by  drawing  the  building 
outlines,  and  painting  and  trimming 
them  in  various  ways. 

A miniature  house  in  the  display 
window,  painted  in  one  style  this  week 
and  another  the  next  week,  will  also 
attract  attention. 

Good  Advertising  Value  in  Pictures 

Photographs  individualize  the  paint 
business  by  portraying  work  which 
was  actually  done  in  the  home  city  or 
town,  and  serve  as  a record  as  well  as 
a means  of  solicitation.  This  will  fre- 
quently take  the  place  of  motoring 


prospective  customers  to  the  actual 
homes  that  were  painted  or  papered, 
which  is  inconvenient  in  most  in- 
stances. 

Whether  interior  decorations  are  to 
be  with  wallpaper  or  paints,  prospec- 
tive customers  usually  require  some 
idea  of  what  the  completed  work  will 
look  like.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  keep 
a supply  of  photographs  on  hand  of 
work  of  this  kind,  unless  the  decorator 
has  done  a great  deal  of  such  work  and 
obtained  photographs  thereof.  He 
may,  however,  clip  artistic  designs 
from  magazines  and  other  sources,  and 
paste  them  in  a reference  book. 


|>RIZES  amounting  to  $1,000  are  be- 
^ ing  offered  by  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign  for  the  best  stories  and 
pictures  of  notable  American  land- 
marks. There  is  hardly  a community 
in  America  but  has  its  buildings  or 
landmarks  which  have  been  handed 
down  by  previous  generations.  For 
example,  there  are  the  National  Capi- 
tol, Washington’s  Home  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, Independence  Hall,  and  many 
others. 

Every  town  and  village  has  its  build- 
ings or  landmarks  that  have  been  left 
by  those  who,  through  care  in  building 
and  thrift  in  painting,  have  preserved 
for  their  children  and  their  children’s 
children  that  which  was  dear  to  them. 
It  may  be  a country  church  or  an 
early  settler’s  home;  the  building  in 
which  some  industry,  now  large,  had 
its  beginning;  or  the  house  in  which 
some  famous  person  lived. 

Whether  a treasured  building  of 
merely  local  fame,  or  an  historic  struc- 
ture that  has  become  a national  shrine, 
it  has  a valued  place  in  this  contest. 

For  the  best  stories  and  pictures  of 
such  landmarks  or  shrines,  $1,000  in 
prizes  are  offered,  as  follows:  First 

prize,  $250;  second  prize,  $100;  third 
prize,  $50.  Four  prizes  of  $25  each,  30 
prizes  of  $10  each,  and  40  prizes  of  $5 
each. 

In  case  of  ties,  the  full  amount  of 
the  prize  will  be  given  to  each  tying 
contestant. 

Stories  without  pictures  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  eligible  for  any  prize;  but 
where  two  stories  are  equally  good, 
preference  will  be  given  to  the  one 
accompanied  by  a picture.  The  picture 
may  be  in  the  form  of  a photograph, 
postcard,  painting,  pen  or  pencil 
sketch.  Those  submitting  stories  and 
pictures  do  so  with  the  understanding 
that  these  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign, 
and  that  the  names  of  persons  submit- 
ting them  may  be  used  with  the  story 
and  picture  for  publication  or  other 
use  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Indexes  and  Sample  Books 

A card  5x7  inches  in  size  may  con- 
tain a complete  record  of  a job  of 
painting— name  of  customer,  address, 
and  such  details  as  are  desirable  for 
reference,  including  reference  to  photo- 
graphs or  outline  sketch  showing  style 
of  trim.  These  cards  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  photographs  in  talk- 
ing with  customers. 

Generally  speaking,  the  more  sample 
books  the  proprietor  has  at  hand,  the 
better  able  he  will  be  to  show  cus- 
tomers something  which  will  please 
them;  yet  photographs  of  actual  work 
done  are  apt  to  make  the  strongest 
appeal.  Of  course,  a customer  does  not 
usually  want  his  or  her  house  painted 
just  like  somebody  else’s,  but  by  ex- 
amining samples  and  photographs,  and 
consulting  with  the  practical  crafts- 
man or  intelligent  clerk,  he  is  enabled 
to  arrive  at  quick  and  definite  deci- 
sions. 


The  judges  of  the  contest  are  Prof. 
Herbert  W.  Hess,  head  of  the  Mer- 
chandising Department,  and  J.  Rus- 
sell Doubman  and  Franklin  R.  Cawl, 
assistant  professors  of  advertising,  at 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  in  cooperation  with  their 
advertising  classes.  The  decision  of 
the  judges  will  be  final.  The  names 
of  the  prize  winners  will  be  announced 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  June 
16,  1923. 

Conditions  of  the  Contest 

1.  Write  an  absolutely  true  story,  in 
English,  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  not  exceeding  200  words,  of 
some  particular  building  or  land- 
mark or  shrine  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  that  has  been  preserved 
for  posterity  by  paint  and  varnish — 
or  ruined  by  lack  of  paint  and  var- 
nish. 

2.  Preference  will  be  given  to  stories 
accompanied  by  pictures  as  de- 
scribed by  the  stories. 

3.  Name  and  address  must  be  plainly 
written  at  the  top  of  the  story  and 
on  the  back  of  each  picture  submit- 
ted. More  than  one  picture  may  be 
submitted  with  a story,  and  any 
number  of  stories  may  be  submit- 
ted by  the  same  author. 

4.  Stories  and  pictures  will  not  be  re- 
turned or  acknowledged,  except 
through  the  announcement  of  the 
winners  in  an  advertisement  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  June  16,  1923. 

5.  The  contest  closes  Feb.  1,  1923.  No 
stories  will  be  considered  as  eligible 
unless  they  are  received  on  or  prior 
to  that  date. 

6.  Mail  stories  and  pictures  in  one 
package  to  “Prize  Committee,  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign,  Box  50,  the 
Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.” 


Jimmie — What  did  she  say  when 
you  kissed  her  last  night? 

His  Friend — She  said  I should  come 
on  Friday  hereafter,  as  that  is  am- 
ateur’s night. 


$1,000  Prize  Contest  Announced  by  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign 
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The  History  of  Wallpaper 

French  Wallpapers  of  the  Time  of  Napoleon  Were  Works  of  Art — Early  Steps  in  the 
Transition  to  Machine  Made  Papers — How  Old  and  New  Methods  Differ 

M.  G.  DEBONNET 

Part  Four 


npHE  WALLPAPERS  of  the  Napo- 
leonic  era  were  real  works  of  art. 
They  were  true  engravings  in  colors 
on  wood,  by  a process  resembling  that 
of  the  Japanese.  The  tints  were  re- 
produced cn , the  paper  by  means  of 
guiding  points  on  the  blocks,  and 
gradation  of  colors  was  obtained  by 
skilful  brush  manipulation. 

Until  1815.  French  wallpapers  made 
by  such  celebrated  makers  as  Jacque- 
mart,  de  Lafitte,  Fragonard,  de  Paulot 
and  Mader  the  Elder  were  largely  de- 
voted to  historical,  mythological  and 
scenic  subjects. 

These  included  full  length  portraits 
of  generals  of  the  Empire  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  victory  amid  beds  of  roses; 
agreeable  rendering  of  persons  and 
events  prominent  in  mythology;  skil- 
ful imitation  of  folded  and  tufted 
silks;  rustic  Greek  scenery  and  Swiss 
landscapes. 

Other  popular  subjects  were  “Ital- 
ian Wars,’’  a large  and  picturesque 
composition  of  the  struggle  between 
the  French  and  Austrians;  “The  Table 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,”  first  printed 
in  1798;  “Butterfly  Hunting,”  designed 
by  Lafitte  and  printed  by  Dufour;  the 
“Muses”  of  Paulot,  and  the  “Months” 
of  Fragonard. 


Early  19th  Century  Developments 

About  1815  an  Englishman  named 
Henry  Miller  established  a factory  in 
Paris,  where  papers  in  imitation  of 
woods,  marbles,  agates,  etc.,  were 
printed.  About  the  same  time  a ma- 
chine to  make  wallpaper  in  endless 
rolls  was  invented  by  Louis  Robert,  a 
Frenchman. 

Zuber  and  Spoerlin  in  1820  devised 
a process  for  blending  colors,  and  in 
1827  patented  a method  for  continu- 
ous printing  with  the  aid  of  copper 
rollers.  In  1850  Zuber  imported  from 
England  the  first  six-color  steam  print- 
ing machine.  Celebrated  French  pa- 
per makers  during  the  period  1820- 
1860  were  Delfosse,  Madere  and  Deli- 
court. 


English  Hand  Prints  of  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 


Developments  in  England 

From  1779  to  1824,  importation  of 
wallpaper  into  England  was  forbidden. 
Home  made  paper,  twenty-four  sheets 
to  the  roll,  paid  a tax  of  25  cents. 
There  was  also  a yearly  license  fee 
of  $100,  as  well  as  a tax  on  the  paper 
stock.  Importation  was  resumed  in 
1825,  with  a duty  of  25  cents  per 
yard. 

In  1786  the  Echardt  brothers  and 
G.  F.  Sherringham  established  a fac- 
tory in  Chelsea,  near  London,  where 
they  employed  their  new  process  of 
printing  from  engraved  plates.  A few 
years  later  Harwood  originated  the 
papers  on  which  a bronze  powder  was 


laid,  similar  to  flock  paper,  and  also 
invented  a satin  paper. 

Embossed  paper  was  first  produced 
in  1796  by  T.  G.  Hancock.  In  1803 
John  Gamble  obtained  patents  for 
making  wallpaper  in  endless  sheets. 
Printing  with  the  aid  of  machinery 
was  begun  by  Evans  in  1836. 

Germany  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  wallpapers  after  France,  and 
in  a limited  way.  Then  followed 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all’^yK^  ' 


Switzerland  and  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Wallpaper  in  America 
In  the  United  States,  in  early  Colo- 
nial days,  when  papers  were  scarce 
and  expensive,  walls  were  painted  in 
imitation  thereof,  using  stencils,  the 
subjects  being  crude  panels  of  fruit, 
flowers,  landscapes,  etc. 

One  of  the  earliest  factories  was 
that  conducted  by  Plunket  Heeson  in 
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Specimen  of  Artistic  Hand  Print  by  Gilly  (End  of  1 8th  Century) 


Philadelphia,  started  prior  to  1789.  In 
1790  John  B.  Howell  was  the  owner 
of  a paper  mill  at  Albany.  Another 
early  factory  was  that  of  Josiah  Bum- 
stead  in  Boston  (1810). 

The  wallpapers  of  olden  times  had 
to  be  hung  with  great  care  by  artisans 
capable  of  understanding  and  execut- 
ing the  work.  The  dealer  who  handled 
the  papers  not  only  had  an  expert 
knowledge  of  his  business,  but  usually 
enjoyed  at  least  the  rudiments  of  an 
artistic  education.  Frequently  he  was 
required  to  make  sketches  from  the 
plans  of  the  rooms  to  be  decorated,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  indicate  in  advance 
the  disposition  of  the  wall  coverings. 

While  machine  made  papers  gave  a 
tremendous  impetus  to  the  industry, 
and  revolutionized  methods  of  manu- 
facture, from  an  artistic  viewpoint 
they  were  inferior  to  the  old  style 
hand  made  papers. 

The  chief  function  of  modern  wall- 
paper is  to  serve  as  a background 
for  pictures  and  other  hangings; 
whereas  the  hand  made  products  that 
preceded  them  provided  artistic  deco- 
rations that  required  no  further  em- 
bellishment. 

(Concluded  ) 


PERFECTLY  SAFE 
“Are  you  the  plumber?”  asked  the 
lady  of  the  house. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  I’m  the  plumber  all 
right.” 

“Well,  I just  want  to  caution  you  to 
exercise  care  when  doing  your  work. 
All  my  floors  are  highly  polished  and 
in  perfect  condition.” 

“Oh,  don’t  worry  about  me  slippin’, 
lady — I’ve  got  nails  in  me  shoes.” 


Varnish  Test  for  Hardness 

An  apparatus  for  testing  the  hard- 
ness of  varnish  films,  described  by 
H.  Wolff  in  the  German  publication 
Farben-Zeitung,  consists  of  a triangle 
formed  by  three  wooden  strips,  the 
base  of  which  is  hinged  to  the  face  of 
a baseboard.  At  the  apex  of  the  tri- 
angle is  fitted  a blunt  knife  edge  di- 
rected toward  the  face  of  the  baseboard. 

Pressure  is  exerted  on  the  knife 
edge  by  means  of  a small  loaded  dish 
set  on  the  apex  of  the  triangle  directly 
over  the  knife  edge,  and  arranged  to 
be  counterpoised  to  zero  load  by  a 
lever  carrying  a sliding  weight  and  set 
at  right  angles  into  the  hinged  base  of 
the  triangle  in  a direction  away  from 
the  apex. 

This  varnished  test  plate  is  fixed 
to  two  strips  which  slide  in  guide  rails 
fastened  to  the  baseboard,  and  is 
moved  at  a definite  rate  so  that  the 
film  comes  in  contact  with  the  knife 
edge. 

By  means  of  a paper  scale  attached 
to  the  testpiece  a number  of  “cuts” 
can  be  made  at  varying  loads  and 
compared.  By  substituting  a strip  of 
tinned  iron  in  place  of  the  knife  edge 
and  taking  observations  at  loads  slight- 
ly above  zero,  the  progress  of  drying 
of  a varnished  surface  can  be  observed 
by  the  adhesion  or  otherwise  of  the 
testing  edge. 


There’s  Milk  in  This 

I’ve  never  seen  a purple  cow, 

And  never  hope  to  see  one. 

But  by  the  purple  milk  we  get, 
I’m  sure  that  there  must  be  one. 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
Francis  H.  Glidden 

Francis  H.  Glidden,  founder  of  the 
varnish  firm  out  of  which  grew  the 
Glidden  Co.,  died  Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  at 
his  home  in  Lakewood,  Cleveland,  O. 
He  was  in  his  ninety-first  year,  having 
been  born  May  24,  1832,  at  New  Castle, 
Me. 

After  experience  as  a farmer  and  sea- 
farer Mr.  Glidden  started  in  the  busi- 
ness world  as  a drygoods  salesman. 
Later,  as  he  often  remarked,  a friend 
offered  to  get  him  “a  good  job,”  and  he 
took  it  without  learning  fully  what  it 
was.  The  “good  job”  was  that  of  a 
salesman  for  a New  York  varnish  firm. 


Foreseeing  a big  future  in  the  var- 
nish business,  and  picking  Cleveland 
as  a city  likely  to  grow  proportionately, 
Mr.  Glidden  in  1868  founded  the  firm 
of  Glidden,  Brackett  & Co.  This  later 
became  the  Glidden  & Joy  Varnish  Co., 
then  the  Glidden  Varnish  Co.,  and 
finally  the  Glidden  Co. 

Mr.  Glidden’s  four  sons  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  business.  They 
survive:  F.  K.  Glidden,  Joseph  F. 

Glidden,  W.  J.  Glidden,  and  Fred  A. 
Glidden,  who,  in  1915,  succeeded  his 
father  as  president  of  the  Glidden  Var- 
nish Co.  All  four  have  retired  from 
active  business.  Three  daughters  also 
survive;  two  of  them,  Emily  and  Ger- 
trude, lived  with  their  father;  the 
other  is  Mrs.  Eugene  Quigley.  Mrs. 
Glidden  died  in  1911. 

The  Glidden  home  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  a wealthy  section  of  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Glidden  also  maintained  a 
home  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  He  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Glidden’s  funeral,  from  St. 
James’  Church,  was  attended  by  a large 
congregation  representative  of  the 
business  life  of  the  city.  Both  the 
Cleveland  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club 
and  the  Cleveland  Master  Painters’  As- 
sociation sent  representatives  to  the 
funeral,  and  in  addition  a great  many 
individual  members  of  both  associa- 
tions attended. 

As  a mark  of  the  affection  in  which 
Mr.  Glidden  was  held  a number  of  his 
old  employees  acted  as  pall  bearers. 


“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 
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USE 


SIPE’ 


A A EXTRA 

JAPAN  OIL 


REGISTERS 
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S JAPAN  OIL 
AA  EXTRA 

for  all  kinds  of  Exterior  Painting.  It  will  make 
your  late  Fall  work  easier  and  safer.  Also  for 
Important  Interior  uses  described  below. 


1V/I0ST  users  are  familiar  with  the  advantages  of  Sipe’s 
Japan  Oil  A A Extra  for  Exterior  House  Painting.  It 
reinforces,  dries  and  waterproofs  raw  linseed  oil,  coun- 
teracts  the  well  known  shrinkage  of  raw  linseed  oil,  keeps 
out  moisture  and  holds  the  color  in.  Produces  better, 
longer  lasting  paint. 


It  also  makes  an  excellent  Wall  Size  for  all  classes  of 
plaster  walls.  It  holds  moisture  back,  stops  burning  and 
produces  desired  surface  for  subsequent  coats. 


Other  uses  for  Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  A A Extra — for  Stains, 
Graining,  Bronzing  Liquid,  Brick  Wall  and  Stone  Work, 
etc. 

Every  Master  Painter,  in  justice  to  himself,  should  in- 
vestigate the  merits  of  this  Oil. 


James  B.  Sipe  & Company 


BRIDCEVILLE,  PA. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Baltimore — Builders  Exchange 
Boston — 11  Wharf  Street 
Chicago — 12‘5  W.  46th  Place 
Cincinnati — 44  Vine  Street 
Los  Angeles — Metropolitan  Bldg. 
Minneapolis — 10  Old  Colony  Bldg. 
New  York — 405  Lexington  Ave. 
Philadelphia — 1345  Arch  Street 
Pittsburgh — Bessemer  Bldg 
San  Francisco — 77  O’Farrell  St. 

St.  Louis — 203  Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 


OUR  WAREHOUSE  CITIES 

Pittsburgh  Buffalo 

Philadelphia  Cleveland 

Baltimore  Cincinnati 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Newark  Detroit 

New  York  Chicago 

Boston  St.  Louis 

Minneapolis  Tacoma 


r: 


] James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 


Please  send  me  full  information  on  Sipe’s  Japan  Oil 
AA  Extra. 


Name . 


Mail  coupon  for  full  particulars — Attach  business  card  or 
letterhead.  P-102 
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Model  Home  Exhibit  Attracts  37,000  Visi- 
tors, and  Provides  Education  in  Paint- 
ing and  Decorating 

JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 


home  exhibitions.  The  general  plan  ap- 
parently involves  great  possibilities 
from  the  paint  and  wallpaper  stand- 
point. 

Golfers  Tuning  Up  for  the 
National  Paint  Convention 


Crowds  Flocking  into  the  Model  Home  Demonstration 


There  will  be  hotter  competition  for 
golfing  honors  among  the  various  paint 
clubs  than  ever  before,  at  the  annual 
golf  tourney  held  on  Nov.  18,  in  con- 
junction with  the  convention  of  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation at  Atlantic  City.  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  players,  opponents 
on  the  grassy  field  all  summer  and 
during  several  previous  summers,  will 
strive  to  outdo  each  other.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a baseball  game,  their  ener- 
gies will  be  devoted  wholly  to  golf  as 
a means  of  satiating  their  vengeance 
upon  each  other  in  the  field  of  sport. 

Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  also  boast 
of  a number  of  nifty  players,  and  these 
are  anxious  to  match  scores  on  the 
Northfield  course.  Chicago  has  picked 
on  St.  Louis  as  its  target,  while  Kan- 
sas City  and  Louisville  will  swing 
mean  midirons  when  they  get  together. 
Buffalo  and  Detroit  are  understood  to 
want  to  battle  each  other,  and  Bos- 
ton’s players  are  determined  to  pick 
out  for  opponents  those  golfers  who 
appear  to  show  the  utmost  class. 


E.  T.  Trigg  Presides  at  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Lunch 


\ NEW  method  of  educational  ad- 
-TV.  vertising,  which  has  been  tried 
out  in  several  cities  of  the  country 
and  found  very  effective,  should  appeal 
to  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  paint 
and  wallpaper.  The  idea,  briefly,  is 
the  building  of  an  absolutely  model 
home,  then  its  exhibition  to  the  pub- 
lic for  several  weeks,  the  whole  ac- 
complished through  one  plan  or  an- 
other of  cooperation  among  the  in- 
terests benefited. 

Instead  of  merely  talking  “good 
taste,”  for  example,  the  paint  and 
wallpaper  dealer  can  show  the  cus- 
tomer an  actual  sample— the  model 
home  which  he  has  decorated. 

Instead  of  merely  talking  harmony 
in  color  schemes,  etc.,  the  painter  and 
decorator,  as  well  as  the  paint  and 
wallpaper  industries,  educate  the  pub- 
lic in  a definite,  practical  manner  by 
showing  them  through  a fine  home, 
artistically  decorated. 

In  the  building  of  a model  home  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  recently,  the  elec- 
trical dealers  of  the  city  took  the  lead. 
They  formed  a company,  sold  shares  in 
it,  and  went  ahead  with  the  building 
of  a home  which,  with  the  lot,  involved 
an  expenditure  around  $20,000.  For 
the  decorating,  furnishing,  etc.,  they 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  leading 
firms  in  different  lines. 

How  One  Firm  Proceeded 

Thus,  the  Guiry  Bros.  Wallpaper  Co. 
of  Denver  decorated  the  building,  in 
and  out,  following  the  general  direc- 
tions of  the  interior  decorator  in 
charge.  Gray  was  chosen  as  the  dom- 
inating color  for  interiors.  The  job 
figured  approximately  $900,  as  the 


Guiry  Company  costs,  but  the  latter 
did  the  work  for  about  $600.  In  other 
words,  an  expense  for  advertising  of 
about  $300  was  entailed. 

When  the  home  was  first  opened, 
this  company  used  newspaper  adver- 
tising, calling  attention  to  its  work 
at  the  home,  and  inviting  the  public 
to  view  it.  The  advertising  booklet 
distributed  to  all  visitors  listed  the 
same  company  as  responsible  for  dec- 
orations. During  the  four  weeks  that 
the  home  was  open  to  visitors,  the 
company  sent  customers  out  to  view  it, 
as  opportunity  offered. 

Taking  Care  of  Visitors 

While  the  model  home  was  open,  37,- 
000  people  visited  it.  The  public  was 
admitted  to  the  building  in  groups  of 
a dozen  or  so  at  a time.  A guide 
in  the  hallway  gave  a three-minute 
talk,  then  passed  through  to  the  living 
room,  where  another  three-minute  talk 
was  given  by  a second  guide.  The 
same  method  was  followed  for  the 
whole  building,  and  also  the  garage. 
There  were  two  shifts  of  guides  of  14 
each.  The  home  was  open  afternoons 
and  evenings. 

Special  receptions  were  held  at  the 
model  home  for  some  forty  Denver 
women’s  clubs,  and  also  for  such  men’s 
organizations  as  Lions,  Kiwanis,  Ro- 
tary, Civic  Association,  etc.  Domes- 
tic science  classes  from  various  high 
schools  also  went  over  the  home. 

When  the  exhibition  was  over,  the 
electrical  dealers  put  the  home  on 
the  market,  pursuing  the  general  plan, 
which  provided  for  a distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  home  to  the  share- 
holders who  had  put  up  money  to 
finance  it. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  prom- 
inent newspapers  have  put  over  model 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Ernest  T.  Trigg,  head  of  John  Lucas 
& Co.,  Inc.,  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Oil,  Paint  and  Varnish  Asso- 
ciation, was  the  chairman  at  a luncheon 
held  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  Sept.  25  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  that  city. 

Leading  industrial  men,  railroad 
officials,  heads  of  religious  groups,  ed- 
ucators and  leaders  of  business  and 
fraternal  organizations  were  at  the 
speakers’  table.  The  principal  address 
was  delivered  by  Senator  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  on  the  theme  of  bet- 
ter business  conditions  and  the  pro- 
motion of  proper  industrial  relations. 


Thorny  Resigns  from  National 
Pigment  Corporation 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  National  Pigment  & Chemical 
Corporation  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the 
resignation  of  John  P.  Thorny  as  presi- 
dent, director  and  general  manager 
was  presented,  with  the  statement  that 
this  action  was  taken  with  the  “best 
of  good  will  to  his  fellow  directors 
and  the  company.” 

W.  Frank  Carter  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Thorny  as  director,  and  A.  G. 
Nulsen  was  elected  president. 

Mr.  Thorny  will  devote  his  attention 
chiefly  to  his  other  interests  in  the 
paint  trade,  especially  the  new  enter- 
prises which  he  recently  has  under- 
taken. 


Hamm — What  do  you  do  up  there  in 
Canada? 

Mand — Well,  in  the  summer  we  fish 
and  love  the  girls.  And  then  in  the 
winter,  there’s  no  fishing. 
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The  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  is  conducting  another  $1,000  Prize 
Contest.  The  advertisement  announcing  this  contest  will  appear  in 
full  page  space  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  28th. 
The  advertisement  is  shown  here  in  miniature. 


Master  Painters: 

This  is  YOUR  Prize  Contest! 


Help  to  make  it  a big  success  in  your 
community. 

How  can  you  do  this? 

— by  directing  the  attention  of  your  townspeople 
to  local  landmarks.  In  these  old  buildings,  many 
of  which  you  have  preserved  yourself,  you  have 
a powerful  argument  for  painting. 

— by  displaying  proofs  of  the  Save  the  Surface 
Prize  Contest  advertisement  in  your  window,  on 
your  car,  or  wherever  you  happen  to  be  engaged 
on  painting  jobs — from  October  28th  to  the  close 
of  the  contest,  February  1,  1923. 

If  you  are  an  investor  in  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign,  you  will  receive  an  advance  proof  of 
this  advertisement — just  as  it  will  appear  in  the 


Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  28th.  Addi- 
tional proofs  for  display  purposes  can  be  had  by 
applying  to  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign. 
Advance  proofs  of  the  Prize  Contest  advertise- 
ment will  be  sent,  free  on  request,  to  all  non- 
investors who  apply  for  them. 

Another  thing:  The  1923  Save  the  Surface 

Calendar — “Long  Life  to  America’s  Shrines.” 
Your  customers  will  need  the  calendar  to  help 
them  in  the  prize  contest.  On  the  back  of  each 
leaf  of  the  calendar  is  a historical  story  of  the 
building  illustrated.  These  stories  will  be  sug- 
gestive of  the  form  the  contest  story  should  take. 

If  you  have  not  ordered  calendars,  order  now. 
Be  sure  to  order  enough.  For  Calendars,  ad- 
dress : Save  the  Surface  Calendar  Dept.,  Hay 

and  Pine  Streets,  Providence,  R.  I. 


SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN 

507  The  Bourse  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Tapping  a Rich  Vein  of  Hallowe’en  Dis- 
play Ideas 

ERNEST  A.  DENCH 


F YOU  are  a paint  and  varnish  and 
wallpaper  retailer,  with  one  or 
more  show  windows  for  display  pur- 
poses, you  may  dread  the  advent  of 
Hallowe’en.  Year  after  year  you  may 
have  done  your  best  to  give  a new  and 
original  twist  to  your  Hallowe’en  dis- 
play, and  it  would  seem  as  though 
there  are  no  new  ideas  on  tap. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  a 
pessimistic  view,  for  although  you  may 
not  have  the  time  to  travel  around  in 
search  of  new  display  ideas,  this  ar- 
ticle will  bring  them  to  you  without 
leaving  your  store.  The  ideas  may  not 
be  absolutely  new,  but  they  are  prob- 
ably new  to  your  vicinity — which  is 
really  the  things  that  counts. 

You  need  new  life  in  your  Hallowe’en 
displays,  so  as  to  make  the  local  folk 
sit  up  and  take  notice,  and  then  tempt 
them  to  buy. 

The  Massed  Lantern  Effect 
A simple  but  effective  display  de- 
voted to  Hallowe’en  goods  was  made 
by  Woolworth’s,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The 
mirrored  background  was  hung  with 
alternate  strips  of  black  and  orange 
crepe  paper,  about  six  inches  wide. 
Each  strip  was  tied  in  the  middle  with 
an  orange  crepe  paper  bow.  The  ceil- 
ing was  one  mass  of  tiny  Jack  o’  Lan- 
terns, which  were  strung  on  almost  in- 
visible wires  to  make  them  appear  as 
though  they  were  floating  in  the  air. 
Down  in  front  was  a display  of 
Hallowe’en  suggestions. 

Silhouettes  Helped  Here 
A Hallowe’en  display  that  attracted 
a good  deal  of  attention  was  the  work 
of  the  Ville  De  Paris  Store,  Los  An- 
geles. Orange  crepe  paper  in  broad 
strips  covered  the  floor,  while  over 
this  a striking  effect  was  obtained  by 
laying  black  Hallowe’en  silhouettes 
here  and  there.  The  window  was  il- 
luminated by  electric  candlesticks, 
topped  with  black  crepe  paper.  At  the 
center  was  the  lifelike  figure  of  a small 
boy  with  bobbed  hair,  enveloped  in  a 
long  white  sheet  and  wearing  a 
Hallowe'en  mask.  Articles  sold  in  the 
store  were  displayed  both  on  the  win- 
dow floor  and  over  pedestals. 

A Spooky  Example 
Puss  ’N  Boots,  Seattle,  Wash.,  put  in 
a spooky  Hallowe’en  window,  the 
background  of  which  was  draped  with 
black  cheese  cloth.  Skeleton  images  in 
white  were  drawn  on  the  black  cheese 
cloth,  while  Jack  o’  Lanterns  that 
were  hung  at  different  heights  from  the 
ceiling  served  to  reflect  a dim  red  light 
that  penetrated  through  the  black 
cloth.  At  the  right  center  was  a big 
orange  paper  cloth  with  a big  pump- 
kin at  the  middle,  and  a paper  owl  at 
the  center  left.  Articles  on  display 
comprised  the  remainder  of  the  win- 
dow display. 

Striking  Harvest  Moon 
An  elaborate  Hallowe’en  display — 
yet  one  that  only  cost  a few  dollars  to 
arrange — was  originated  by  the  Book- 


store, Olympia,  Wash.  Black  crepe 
paper,  studded  irregularly  with  small 
silver  stars,  caused  the  background  to 
resemble  the  star-lit  sky.  There  was 
a curtain  drape  of  black  velvet  at  each 
end  to  add  to  the  dressy  effect.  The 
harvest  moon,  which  was  cut  to  form 
a round  piece  of  glass,  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  was  suspended  from  the 
ceiling. 

Orange  crepe  paper  glued  lightly  to 
the  edges,  covered  the  glass.  An  am- 
ber electric  light  placed  behind  the 
moon  gave  it  a mellow  glow.  The  cut- 
out of  an  old  witch  on  a broom  was 
perched  on  top  of  the  moon.  Across  the 
center  was  a low  brick  wall,  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  cut  out  of  brick 
crepe  paper,  and  pasted  to  the  card- 
board. 

There  was  a simulated  pillar  on  each 
end  of  the  wall,  with  a lighted  Jack 
o’  Lantern  on  top  of  each  pillar.  Arti- 
ficial vines  were  hung  about  the  wall. 
The  space  down  in  front  was  devoted 
to  special  offerings.  The  only  lighting 
in  the  window  was  that  of  the  lanterns 
and  the  moon. 

The  Gipsy  Campfire 

A.  M.  Emery,  Lansing,  Mich.,  banked 
his  Hallowe’en  display  with  cornstalks 
and  branches  of  red  and  gold  autumn 
foliage.  A frieze  of  narrow  strips  of 


orange  and  crepe  paper  imparted  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  background 
and  sides.  Small  Jack  o’  Lanterns 
showed  above  the  foliage.  Near  the 
center  rear,  so  that  it  appeared  to  be 
a real  gipsy  campfire,  was  a caldron 
supported  on  three  stout  sticks,  with 
twigs  underneath,  through  which  a 
red  shaded  electric  light  gleamed. 
Such  was  the  setting  provided  for  the 
display  of  Hallowe’en  articles  on  the 
floor  down  in  front. 

The  Cave  of  the  Ghosts 

Cumming’s,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  ar- 
ranged a ghostly  Hallowe’en  display. 
The  background,  covered  with  orange 
crepe  paper,  with  an  irregular  opening 
at  the  center,  lined  with  black  crepe 
paper,  served  as  a cave,  from  which 
little  doll  ghosts,  wrapped  in  miniature 
sheets,  appeared  to  be  coming.  There 
were  several  of  these  ghosts  grouped 
around  the  cave  opening  on  the  floor. 

More  dolls  gamboling  on  the  floor 
down  in  front,  among  the  Hallowe’en 
“specials”  on  exhibition,  were  attired 
as  fairies  dressed  in  dainty  yellow 
crepe  paper  dresses,  with  butterfly 
wings  of  orange  and  green  crepe  pa- 
per. Long,  narrow  yellow  crepe  paper 
streamers  hung  from  all  parts  of  the 
ceiling,  with  a tiny  doll  at  the  end  of 
each  streamer. 

Each  doll  was  dressed  to  represent 
a different  Hallowe’en  character,  such 
as  a fairy,  elf,  goblin,  or  witch.  The 
central  feature  was  a large  doll  clad 
in  a white  sheet,  with  an  ordinary  yel- 
low pumpkin,  out  of  which  the  fea- 
tures were  cut,  for  its  head.  The  doll 
also  had  a black  crepe  paper  cape 
wrapped  around  its  shoulders. 


Compressed  Air  Scraper  for  Removing  Paint 

John  B.  Flowers 

ANEW  device  of  interest  to  the  painting  fraternity  is  the  compressed  air 
scraper.  It  comprises  a special  paint  scraper,  with  a compressed  air 
outlet  slot  on  its  bottom  surface,  about  two  inches  above  the  cutting  edge.  This 

outlet  is  supplied  with  air  by  connecting  a hose 
to  a portable  air  compressing  outfit. 

The  scraper  works  by  simply  turning  on  the 
compressed  air  and  moving  the  scraper  over  the 
surface  from  which  it  is  desired  to  remove  the 
paint.  The  scraper  gets  under  the  paint  at  one 
or  two  points,  the  compressed  air  follows,  and 
literally  blows  off  the  paint. 

This  new  invention  is  reputed  to  remove  old 
loose  paint  and  blisters  so  fast  it  makes  you  think 
of  a magician’s  wand.  It  is  claimed  the  loose  paint 
can  be  removed  from  a house  in  short  order. 

If  this  latest  device  performs  up  to  the  claims 
.that  are  made  for  it  by  its  inventor  and  makers 

it  will  be  wel- 
comed every- 
where, for  it 
would  do  away 
with  the  tedious 
and  exp  e n s i v e 
scraping  and 
burning  methods 
now  in  vogue. 

While  the  com- 
pressed air  scrap- 
er removes  all 
loose  paint  and 
blisters,  it  does 
not  remove  the 
paint  which  has 

been  absorbed  into  the  wood.  This  is  considered  an  advantage,  however,  by  its 
promoters,  as  the  old,  firm  paint  makes  an  excellent  smooth  ground  to  cover, 
requiring  less  paint  than  when  the  old  paint  is  completely  burned  off. 

The  compressed  air  scraper  is  the  invention  of  E.  T.  LaRoche  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  sold  separately  or  in  combination  with  a portable  compressed  air  outfit 
run  by  either  electricity  or  gasoline.  Name  of  the  manufacturer  will  be 
furnished  by  The  Painters  Magazine  on  request. 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all"-^yy^^ 
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FREE — This  Book  on  Wood  Finishing 


This  book  is  full  of  practical  in- 
formation on  finishing  new  floors 
and  trim  and  refinishing  old 
work  of  this  kind.  Written  by 
experts  — profusely  illustrated  — 
contains  color  charts  — gives 
covering  capacities,  etc.  We  will 
gladly  send  it  free  and  postpaid 
to  master  painters. 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  & SON, 

Dept.  PM  10,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  your  book 
on  Wood  Finishing. 

Name 

Address 

City  and  State 

I Buy  Varnish  from 


Make  Satisfied  Customers  and  Get  More  Business 


Every  good  job  you  do  helps  to  get  other  jobs  for 
you,  besides  holding  your  old  customers.  Quality 
workmanship  and  high  class  materials  insure  a 
perfect  job.  You  furnish  the  quality  workmanship  and 
we  will  furnish  the  quality  material.  That  combination 
makes  your  future  success  sure. 


The  use  of  Johnson’s  Artistic  Interior  Finishes  insures 
satisfaction,  both  with  the  appearance  and  wearing  quality 
of  your  work.  The  Johnson  Line  of  interior  finishes  in- 
cludes Perfectone  Undercoat  and  Enamel — Wood  Dye — 
Paste  Wood  Filler — Floor  and  Finishing  Varnish — Pre- 
pared Wax — Permacote — Wall  Finish — and  everything 
necessary  for  floors,  trim  and  walls. 


ARTISTIC  INTERIOR  FINISHES 
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Making  Your  Stationery  Speak  Good 

Words  for  Your  Business  Ability 

MARGARET  A.  BARTLETT 


tT  HAS  often  been  said  that  the  shoe- 
-*■  maker’s  son  was  the  most  poorly 
shod  of  all  his  playmates,  and  that  the 
dressmaker’s  daughter  was  the  wearer 
of  the  worst  fitting  dresses.  Such  re- 
flection on  the  shoemaker’s  and  dress- 
maker’s ability  does  not,  however, 
constitute  a good  advertisement  for 
them.  The  shoemaker's  son  and  the 
dressmaker’s  daughter  should  be  liv- 
ing advertisements  of  the  excellent 
work  done  by  their  parents. 

Yet  many  times,  especially  in  the 
smaller  industries,  are  advertisements 
thought  of  merely  as  so  much  white 


green  lawns  and  fleecy  clouds.  Be- 
tween the  windows  there  is  space  for 
the  business  card.  The  telephone  num- 
ber is  given  in  a space  below  the  plate 
rail.  A grained  base-board  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sheet  has  the  address  in 
large  letters. 

The  above  related  attention  to  color, 
dsign  and  lay-out  constitutes  a pa- 
per almost  guaranteed  to  win  a cus- 
tomer’s favorable  opinion;  but  this 
firm  has  added  one  more  telling  fea- 
ture. Along  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
sheet  is  a neat  column,  giving  a list 
of  “A  Pew  Contracts  We  Completed 
Last  Year.”  There  follow  such  trade- 
pulling names  as  “Byers  Junior  High 
School,”  “Part  of  State  Capitol,”  “Pub- 


GUIRYBROS 

WALL  PAPER  CO.^ 

PAINTING  & DECORATING 
J 1435  Court  Place  U J 

Letter  head  that  gives  impression  of  the  firm's  artistic  capabilities 


space  bought  in  the  daily  or  weekly  lie  Library,”  “Union  Depot,  “Audito- 


paper,  to  be  filled  somehow  or  other. 
Many  times  the  little,  less  expensive, 
yet  more  direct  and  more  impressive 
means  of  advertising  one’s  work  are 
wholly  overlooked. 

Take  the  matter  of  business  sta- 
tionery, for  example.  One  would  al- 
most think  there  was  some  law  re- 
quiring a letter  head  such  as  “I’m  a 
Painter,  Blankville,  Mo.,”  from  the 
frequency  with  which  such  stationery 
is  seen.  Generally,  too,  the  quality  of 
the  paper  is  “nothing  much,”  and  the 
printing  is  cheaply — and  often  poorly 
— done.  There  is  little  in  such  letter 
heads  to  impress  one  with  the  quality 
of  the  work  you  do.  If  your  are  using 
that  sort  of  stationery,  you  are  sending 
out  the  shoemaker’s  son  with  the  sole 
ripped  off  his  shoe. 

Attractive,  up-to-date  stationery  in- 
stantly arouses  a warm,  satisfied  feel- 
ing in  the  prospective  customer.  With- 
out stopping  to  analyze  why,  the  man 
with  a decorating  job  to  have  done 
feels  instinctively  that  this  is  the  con- 
cern which  will  do  it  properly.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  man  who  can  “get  up” 
such  an  artistic  letter  head  must  sure- 
ly be  able  to  decorate  a room  in  the 
best  of  taste,  and  with  the  proper  con- 
sideration for  minor  detail. 

One  Firm's  Stationery 

A certain  Western  wallpaper  firm 
we  have  in  mind  uses  a bond  paper  in 
a soft,  medium  brown  tone.  There  are 
border  lines  of  deeper  brown  a half  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  sheet.  The  design 
at  the  top  of  the  sheet  represents  a 
grained  plate  rail,  with  two  plates 
standing  on  edge,  placed  between  two 
long  windows  through  which  one  looks 
upon  a restful  scene  of  green  trees, 


rium  Hotel,”  etc. 

Of  course  you  can  tell  those  big 
jobs  to  a prospect;  you  can  have  your 
“shop”  artistically  decorated.  But  a 
man  may  easily  forget  the  things  told 
in  a rapid-fire  conversation,  or  he  may, 
perchance,  never  enter  your  place  of 
business.  But  if  you  send  him  a let- 
ter, it  is  something  he  has  to  take 
time  to  read — something  that  he  ac- 
tually holds  in  his  hands.  If  it  is  an 
attractive  letter,  one  which  arouses 
admiration,  appreciation,  your  adver- 
tising stunt  has  gone  “over  big.” 

Turn  your  lifeless  old  letter  heads 
into  estimate  blanks,  and  then  put 
your  artistic  ability  into  the  creation 
of  a sheet  of  stationery  which  will 
whisper  audibly  to  the  prospect  who 
unfolds  it:  “Here  is  a sample  of  the 

clean,  artistic  decorating  you  can  ex- 
pect us  to  do  in  your  rooms.” 


NOTHING  TO  GET  EXCITED 
ABOUT 

The  cashier  of  a bank  called  up  one 
of  the  depositors,  a Hebrew,  and  in- 
formed him  that  his  account  was  over- 
drawn to  the  amount  of  $17.50. 

“Is  dot  so?”  answered  the  depositor. 
“Say,  listen,  mister,  would  you  look 
up  and  see  how  much  money  of  mine 
was  in  your  bank  a month  ago  today?” 

After  a brief  examination  the  cash- 
ier reported:  “One  month  ago  today, 

Mr.  Einstein,  you  had  a credit  of 
$200.” 

“So-o-o!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Einstein. 
“Veil,  did  I get  excited  and  call  you 
up  about  it?” 


Prohibition  poster  says:  “Many  on 

the  water  wagon  feel  better  off.” 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Myself 

I have  to  live  with  myself,  an,d 
so 

I want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to 
know. 

I want  to  be  able,  as  days  go  by. 

Always  to  look  myself  straight 
in  the  eye; 

I don’t  want  to  stand,  with  the 
setting  sun, 

And  hate  myself  for  things  I’ve 
done. 

I don  t want  to  keep  on,  a closet 
shelf 

A lot  of  secrets  about  myself. 

And  fool  myself,  as  I come  and 
go. 

Into  thinking  that  nobody  else 
will  know 

The  kind  of  a man  I really  am; 

I don  t want  to  dress  up  myself 
in  sham. 

I want  to  go  out  with  my  head 
erect, 

I want  to  deserve  all  men’s  re- 
spect; 

But  here  in  the  struggle  for  fame 
and  self 

I want  to  be  able  to  like  myself. 

I don  t want  to  look  at  myself 
and  know 

That  I’m  bluster  and  bluff  and 
empty  show. 

I can  never  hide  myself  from 
me; 

I see  what  others  may  never  see ; 

I know  what  others  may  never 
know, 

I never  can  fool  myself,  and  so. 

Whatever  happens,  I want  to  be 

Self-respecting  and  conscience- 
free. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


Thompson  & Co.  Celebrate  75th 
Anniversary 

Thompson  & Co.,  makers  of  paints 
and  linseed  oil,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are 
celebrating  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  their  entry  into  business.  The 
enterprise  was  started  in  1847  in  Al- 
legheny Town,  now  North  Side,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  has  seen  three  generations 
of  Thompsons  at  its  head. 

John  Thompson  went  to  Pittsburgh 
with  his  family  as  a boy  from  Shep- 
herdstown,  Va„  in  1834.  By  1847  he 
had  accumulated  enough  savings  to  go 
into  partnership  with  William  Lyons 
and  buy  out  the  linseed  oil  crushing 
business  of  Eichbaum  & Sons. 

John  Thompson  died  in  1918,  but 
his  son,  Edward  Thompson,  is  now 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
concern,  and  his  grandson,  John  V. 
Thompson,  is  treasurer  and  sales  man- 
ager. In  1905  the  firm  outgrew  its 
old  quarters  and  moved  to  its  present 
location  on  Galveston  avenue. 
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WJx&t  Makes  Moleta  Different  ? 


Why  is  it  that  Moleta  is  so  much  whiter 
than  other  white  enamels?  What  gives  it 
such  great  density — its  freedom  of  working — 
its  high  gloss  finish? 

These  properties  are  the  result  of  the  special 
formulae  and  processes  by  which  Moleta  is 
manufactured.  Years  of  experience  entered 
into  the  perfection  of  these  formulae  and 
processes. 


The  painters  of  America  have  been  enthu- 
siastic in  their  praises  of  Moleta.  It  seems 
that  everywhere  white  enamel  jobs  are  always 
Moleta  jobs. 

If  you  have  not  experienced  the  great  supe- 
riorities of  Moleta,  we  urge  that  you  do  so 
at  once.  The  coupon  will  introduce  you. 


"Moleta 


“T'HE  PUIZE  ZINC ” , 


JMhite  , 
Enamel 


Monroe,  Lederer  & Taussig, 
! Philadelphia , Va. 


,cr / vxs^Vv  V 
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Decorative  Styles  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Georgian  Noted  for  Fine  Carving  and  Paneling — Adams  Distinguished  by  Its  Coloring 
and  Modeling — Chinese  Chippendale  Brings  Painting  to  Fine  Art 

M.  H.  HOPKINS,  B.  Chrom.,  London,  England 


HE  CHIEF  styles  in  vogue  during 
this  period  were  Georgian,  Adams 
and  Chinese  Chippendale.  All  three 
are  distinct  from  one  another;  and  as 
a large  number  of  modern  buildings 
follow  one  or  other  of  these  styles,  I 
propose  to  give  a short  description  of 
each  style,  accompanied  by  illustrative 
sketches. 

Georgian  Style, 

as  the  name  implies,  was  a method  of 
decorating  evolved  during  the  reign 
of  the  English  Georges.  Fine  crafts- 
men, architects  and  designers  such  as 
Christopher  Wren,  Grinling  Gibbons 
and  others  were  responsible  for  the 
imposing  buildings  of  the  times. 

Decorative  work  of  that  period  was 
classical  in  feeling,  though  of  a much 
heavier  type  than  favored  by  the 
Greeks;  in  fact,  it  much  resembles  the 
Roman  version  of  the  Greek. 

Georgian  decorative  work  is  famed 
for  its  fine  carving,  an  art  which  up 
to  that  time  had  not  been  greatly  de- 
veloped. Fine  swags  of  fruit,  flowers, 
ribbons  and  cherub  heads  are  a feature 
of  this  style,  to  be  found  in  most 
buildings  based  on  Georgian  decora- 
tion. 

Classical  heads  in  beautifully  mod- 
eled drapery,  well  formed  husks,  “bead 
and  reed”  and  “egg  and  tongue”  or- 
naments, broken  and  enriched  door 
pediments,  beautiful  mantelpieces, 
panel  moldings  with  broken  corners, 
are  characteristic  of  the  period. 

The  style  itself  is  an  eminently 


suitable  one  for  adaptation  to  modern 
buildings — in  fact,  the  majority  of 
these  are  based  on  the  Georgian  style 
— its  bold  proportions,  heavy  orna- 
ments, and  imposing  appearance  being  a 
favorite  treatment  of  public  structures. 


Paneling  and  Carving 

Coloring  in  the  Georgian  was  of  a 
simple  nature,  the  chromatic  effect 
being  obtained  chiefly  by  the  staining 
and  polishing  of  the  fine  woods  used  at 
the  period.  Oak,  ash.  sycamore,  wal- 
nut, mahogany  and  common  deal  were 
all  in  force,  particularly  the  first 
named.  Whole  rooms  were  paneled 
and  carved  in  this  beautifully  grained 
wood. 

Where  a commoner  wood  was  used, 
the  walls  were  usually  painted  a deep 
cream  or  a light  brown,  with  the  panel 
interiors  sometimes  carried  out  in  a 
blue  or  gray. 

The  panels  of  the  Georgian  style  are 
of  large  and  bold  proportions,  even  the 
smaller  panels  exceeding  in  size  those 
used  in  other  styles.  Often  these  panels 
were  inset  with  silk  or  damask,  and 
the  modern  decorator  will  find  a wall- 
paper or  good  stencil  of  service  here. 
Broken  corners  to  the  panels  were 
also  used,  and  this  idea  was  carried 
out  in  the  mantelpieces  and  doors. 

Another  feature  of  the  Georgian  is 
the  ornamented  ceiling.  A favorite 
treatment  was  to  place  a large  circular 
or  oval  band  in  the  center  of  the  ceil- 
ing, eight  to  twelve  feet  wide  and 
deep,  composed  of  fruit  and  flowers  or 
laurel  leaves.  Generally  these  ceilings 
were  of  white  plaster,  and  with  their 
rich  ornamentation  stood  out  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  carved  wood  panel- 
ing of  the  walls. 

Sketch  No.  1 gives  a scheme  of  dec- 
oration for  a club  room  carried  out  in 
a Georgian  scheme  of  decoration: 


Sketch  No.  2 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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What  About  Lead  Poisoning 
and  Its  Prevention? 

When  the  International  Labor  Convention  of  1921  moved  to  favor  prohibi- 
tion of  lead  in  paints,  it  did  so  fully  admitting  that  lead  has  no  successful 
substitute. 

The  act  was  radical — would  never  have  been  taken  except  to  save  life.  At 
that  time  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  practical  protection  against  Lead 
Poisoning— caused  by  the  inhaling  of  lead  particles  while  sandpapering. 

Today  there  is  a better  way  to  prevent  lead  poisoning  than  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  lead — a more  practical  way. 


THE  ANSWER  IS 


WATER  PROOF  SANDPAPER 

^2zotAep  i^A  J^TOftizCt. 

(Reg.  U.  S.  Parent  Office) 


/ P.  M.  10-22 

/ Minnesota  Mining  &. 
f Mfg.  Company,  Saint 
^ Paul,  Minnesota: — 

/ Please  send  us  samples  and 

/full  information  regarding  your 
"3  M”  Waterproofing  Sandpaper. 


PERMITS  SANDING  WITH  WATER 


/ 

^ Name 

/ 

^ Address 

/ State  whether  trial  will  be  used  on  varnish  or 
surfacer. 
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Ceiling — white  plaster. 

Frieze  — cream,  light 
coloring  introduced  into 
the  ornaments  (white, 
light  blue  and  gray 
green) . 

Wall  — oak  paneled, 
stained  a light  oak. 

Adams  Style 

This  form  of  decora- 
tion created  by  the 
Adam  Brothers,  may  be 
described  as  the  English 
conception  of  the  Gre- 
cian. In  many  features 
it  is  a replica  of  Louis 
XVI.  work,  as  both  were 
based  on  Grecian  stand- 
ards of  decorative  art. 

Where  the  Georgian 
is  bold,  the  Adams  ex- 
presses elegance.  Where 
the  Georgian  is  noted 
for  its  rich  carving,  the 
Adams  is  famed  for  its 
dainty  plaster  work. 

Thus,  though  the  two 
styles  were  in  vogue  at 
practically  the  same 
time,  in  treatment  they 
are  vastly  different;  in 
fact  there  is  consider- 
ably more  difference 
between  Georgian  and 
Adams  than  there  is  be- 
tween their  predeces- 
sors’ Roman  and  Greek 
work. 

Color  was  a feature 
of  the  Adams  style,  al- 
through  the  general 
effect  was  always  kept 
on  the  light  side.  Husks,  plaques, 
ornamental  lamps,  foliated  scrolls  and 
other  decorative  details  were  graded 
or  painted  in  pinks,  creams,  or  greens; 
while  the  background  was  left  white, 
cream,  pale  gray,  etc.,  which  gave  a 
beautiful  effect  of  color  blending. 

As  in  Louis  XVI.,  alternate  narrow 
and  wide  panels  were  a feature,  the  in- 
terior of  these  panels  often  tinted  a 
pale  fresh  green  that  became  known 
as  “Adams  green.” 

Drawing  rooms,  dance  halls,  res- 
taurants are  to  be  found  decorated  in 
Adams  style,  which  is  a suitable  and 
favorite  one  for  many  buildings  re- 
quiring a light  mode  of  treatment. 
Thus  the  modern  decorator  finds  a 
constant  demand  for  Adams  work. 

Sketch  No.  2 gives  a scheme  of  dec- 
oration for  a painted  plaster  Adams 
ceiling.  This  mode  of  treatment,  in 
conjunction  with  Adams  wall  deco- 
ration, is  attractive  for  a high  grade 
concert  hall. 

Chinese  Chippendale 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  Chinese 
Chippendale,  in  which  painting  attains 
to  a fine  art. 

Coming  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Chinese  Chippendale,  as  the 
name  implies,  originated  in  China, 
with  the  details  of  decoration  adapted 
to  Western  conditions.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  lacquering  came  into  vogue, 
both  Japanese  and  Chinese  being  ex- 
pert lacquerers.  Although  the  English 
version  of  lacquering  work  is  less  in- 
tricate, it  is  by  no  means  a simple 
craft,  and  many  painting  and  rubbing 
down  operations  have  to  be  gone 
through  before  the  final  coat  is  put  on 
and  toned  down  by  French  polishing. 

This  beautiful  groundwork,  in  com- 


Sfyetch  No.  3 

bination  with  raised  or  inlaid  orna- 
ments, was  a favorite  method  of  deal- 
ing with  furniture  at  this  period.  To- 
day, not  only  furniture  is  lacquered, 
but  whole  rooms  are  treated  in  this 
manner,  and  very  beautiful  they  are, 
with  their  richly  colored  ,and  orna- 
mented panels.  Of  course,  this  form 
of  decoration  is  costly,  but  a lacquered 
room  well  repays  those  who  can  afford 
such  a luxury. 

Bright  colors  are  generally  used  in 
lacquer  work,  such  as  red,  green, 
black,  gold  and  blue;  although  almost 
every  other  color  of  a bright  finish 
can  be  applied  with  good  effect. 

Cheap  woods  may  be  used,  as  they 
are  completely  covered.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  design  as  near 
as  possible  Chinese  or  Japanese  in 
feeling.  Frets,  mountains,  birds,  fishes, 
flowers  sparingly  used  are  character- 
istic. Sketch  No.  3 gives  a design  for 
a lacquered  cabinet  in  Chinese  green, 
ornaments  in  mother  of  pearl;  also 
composition  gilt,  and  colored  black  and 
red. 

Georgian  and  Adams  styles  are  al- 
ways in  demand,  while  Chinese  Chip- 
pendale lacquer  work  has  recently 
come  into  favor  again.  These  three, 
with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  of 
the  lesser  styles,  such  as  Swan,  Sher- 
aton, etc.,  constitute  the  largest  call 
on  the  modern  decorator’s  services. 


THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS 
Old  Lady  (crossing  street  car  tracks) 

- — Officer,  would  it  kill  me  if  I should 
put  my  foot  on  that  rail? 

Officer  (Irish,  of  course) — No,  mum, 
not  unless  you  put  your  other  foot  on 
the  trolley  wire. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Clean-Up,  Paint-Up  Drive 
Needs  Budget  of  $100,000 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Finance 
and  Audit  Committee  of  the  National 
Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  Campaign  Bu- 
reau, held  at  St.  Louis,  it  was  unam- 
imously  agreed  that  a budget  of  $100,- 
000  must  be  provided  for  the  bureau 
to  enable  it  to  proceed  with  the  great- 
est efficiency. 

To  bring  the  work  of  the  bureau  to  the 
members  of  the  trade,  the  committee 
has  engaged  W.  T.  Stott  to  represent 
it  in  the  field  as  executive  secretary. 
Mr.  Stott  has  had  experience  in  pro- 
moting large  services  for  newspapers. 
He  has  started  his  work  by  first  call- 
ing on  the  members  of  the  trade  in 
Chicago. 

The  following  resolution  on  its  pur- 
poses was  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  committee: 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  record 
and  publicly  express: 

1.  Our  gratification  in  this  expressed 
interest  and  desire  of  the  trade,  and 
that  we  pledge  our  personal  efforts, 
and  invite  the  efforts  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  trade,  in  all  the  proper 
means  towards  crystalizing  this  feeling 
into  the  tangible  form  for  funds  nec- 
essary for  the  broader  and  more  thor- 
ough and  efficient  conduct  of  this  trade 
promotion  work. 

2.  Our  conviction,  that  almost  with 
bare  hands,  the  Campaign  Bureau  has 
opened  for  the  trade  an  inexhaustible 
mine  that  now  should  be  worked  with 
the  proper  facilities;  and  that  all 
thoughtful  members  of  the  trade  will 
agree  with  their  representatives  com- 
prising this  committee,  that  such  fa- 
cilities for  all  the  year  round  oper- 
ations will  require  an  annual  budget 
of  at  least  $100,000. 

3.  Our  determination  to  bring  home 
to  each  member  of  the  associations 
represented  by  this  committee,  and  by 
personal  presentation  of  the  details 
wherever  possible,  the  results  already 
achieved,  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
ways  in  which  each  contributor’s 
money  is  used  for  this  work,  in  order 
that  each  member  may  really  know 
and  understand  the  spirit  ar.d  scope 
of  this  campaign,  the  benefits  it  is 
bringing  to  him  and  his  concern,  and 
the  opportunities  for  multiplied  ben- 
efits which  it  is  placing  within  easy 
reach  of  every  contributor.  We  deem 
it  our  duty  to  all  whose  interests  we 
represent  in  this  work,  to  present  to 
them  as  business  men  these  facts 
about  this  business  proposition,  so 
that,  in  accordance  with  their  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  they  may  ex- 
tend in  this  necessary  advance  step 
of  this  campaign  their  proper  invest- 
ment and  co-operation. 


UNRESTRICTED 

The  Canary  Corners  Clarion  never 
failed  to  publish  a eulogy  of  any  one 
of  any  note  who  appeared  in  that  small 
village.  So  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  John- 
son, a preacher  of  some  prominence, 
elected  to  come  there  for  a few  days,  it 
started  its  story  in  this  way: 

“Dr.  Johnson  is  among  us  for  a brief 
season.  He  says  and  does  exactly  as 
he  thinks  right,  without  regard  to  the 
opinions  or  beliefs  of  any  one  else. 
His  wife  is  not  with  him.” 
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Market  Prices  — a Guide  to  Buyers 

Prices  quoted  under  this  heading  are  those  charged  to  Master  Painters,  and 
represent  New  York  Market  Prices,  corrected  to  the  first  of  the  current  month 


IV /TUCH  MORE  than  the  usual  amount 
of  fall  repainting  is  being  done 
in  most  sections  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  general  reports,  while  there 
has  been  no  let-up  in  activities  in  the 
building  line.  Many  paint  factories 
and  paint  material  factories  are  being 
operated  overtime;  and  although  pro- 
duction this  year  has  been  larger  than 
last  year,  stocks  in  almost  every  line 
are  smaller  than  they  were  last  fall. 
Most  master  painters  have  business 
enough  in  sight  to  keep  them  busy  at 
least  as  long  as  the  weather  remains 
good. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  sit- 
uation is  the  fact  that  every  indica- 
tion points  to  next  year  being  just  as 
good  as  this  year,  if  not  better.  The 
amount  of  work  upon  the  architects’ 
boards  indicates  that  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  new  construction  during 
1923,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  large  industries  will 
use  more  paint  in  1923  than  in  1922. 

There  is  no  longer  any  talk  heard 
of  the  probability  of  lower  prices  in 
the  near  future.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  costs  of  paint  materials  are  ad- 
vancing, and  the  average  price  level 
promises  to  be  higher  at  the  end  of 
the  year  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
Raw  materials  like  lead  and  zinc  have 
been  going  up  steadily  for  some  time; 
and  there  was  another  advance  in 
lead  pigment  prices  during  September. 
Some  materials  went  up  one-quarter 
cent  a pound;  others,  one-half  cent. 

The  new  tariff  law  has  already 
caused  an  increase  in  price  of  certain 
imported  paint  materials,  and  others 
will  be  advanced  as  soon  as  stocks 
have  to  be  replaced.  Only  small  quan- 
tities of  imported  paint  materials  are 
coming  into  this  country  now,  com- 
pared with  pre-war  times.  Outside  of 
imported  earths,  the  American  paint 
industry  depends  but  little  on  other 
countries  for  its  paint  materials. 

Linseed  oil  held  steady  during  the 
month.  No  radical  advances  are  an- 
ticipated in  any  of  the  ingredients  to 
justify  a marked  increase  in  the  cost 
of  ready  mixed  paints.  In  most  lines 
producers  are  willing  to  accept  orders 
for  delivery  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
at  prevailing  prices. 

The  fine  weather  that  was  general 
over  the  country  during  September  had 
much  to  do  with  holding  up  paint  con- 
sumption, and  there  will  be  few  paint- 
ers idle  as  long  as  the  weather  con- 
tinues fine.  According  to  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  industry,  last  month 
was  the  busiest  September  the  paint 
industry  has  known. 


Alcohol 

Alcohol,  ethyl,  188  proof,  bbls. 


39  gal. 

4.67 

<§>  4.77 

190  proof,  bbl... 

• 30  gal. 

4.70 

@ 4.82 

methyl,  95  per  cent. 

, drums 

W gal. 

64 

@ — 

barrels  

■ 30  gal. 

69 

IS  — 

97  per  cent.,  drums 

^ gal. 

66 

@ — 

barrels  

■ 30  gal. 

71 

(a ) — 

purified,  drums.. 

..39  gal. 

80 

@ 82 

barrels  

85 

@ 93 

denatured,  completely.  No. 

1,  5 bbls 

38 

@ 40 

special  No.  1,  bbls.^  gal. 

36 

@ 38 

Make 


Paint  and\£uraish 
year-  


Colors,  Dry 

(100  to  500  lb.  lots ) 


BLACKS 


Bone,  powdered 

Black  oxide  of  iron 

Carbon  gas,  in  bags 

Charcoal,  willow,  powd 

common  

Drop,  powdered 

Lampblack  

Vine  

Ivory,  powdered 

Mineral  black,  bbls 

Keystone  filler,  bbls. 

BLUES 


Bronze,  powd 

Celestial,  powd 

Chinese,  powd 

'Milori,  500-lb.  lots 

Prussian,  powd 

Soluble,  powd 

Ultramarine,  powd 

imported,  quoted 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  

American,  raw  or  burnt.... 

Spanish,  brown 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt... 
American,  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  

Vandyke  brown  (offered  in 
casks),  imported,  genuine 
domestic,  in  bbls 

GREENS 

Chrome,  light,  chemically  pure.. 

medium  

dark  

Commercial  

Grinders’  

Jobbers’  

Paris  green,  in  bulk,  arsenic, 

kegs  

Verdigris,  French 1 

REDS 


Cents 
per  pound. 


7%@ 

8 

6 

@ 

25 

25 

@ 

60 

. 9 

@ 

. io 

6 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

20 

18 

@ 

45 

7 

@ 

10 

20 

@ 

30 

2 

@ 

3 

2 

@ 

2= 

65 

@ 

70 

15 

@ 

20 

65 

@ 

70 

50 

@ 

— 

65 

@ 

70 

65 

@ 

70 

15 

@ 

40 

20 

@ 

40 

7 @ 16 

4^4@  5 

3 @ 3Va 

5V2@  6y2 

4 @ 5 

6 @ 7 

4 @ 4 Vz 


35 

@ 

40 

40 

@ 

43 

42 

@ 

50 

13%@ 

— 

14 

16 

8%@ 

— 

21 

@ 

30 

@ 

32 

Alizarine  lake 2.75  @ — 

Carmine,  No.  40,  11-lb.  tins 4.75  @ — 

Amaranth  4.40  @ 4.50 

Crocus  martus 4 y2@  5 

Indian  red,  English,  pure 15  @ 16 

American,  pure 13  @ 14 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 12  @ 15 

native,  powd.,  in  bbls 5 @ 5% 

Para  red,  concentrated,  accord- 
ing to  quantity 1.75  @ 2.00 

toners,  in  25-lb.  lots 1.40  @ 1.50 

commercial  25  @ 30 

Purple,  lake 1.00  @ 2.00 

Rose,  pink 30  @ 35 

lake 35  @ 45 

Toluidine,  toner 2.10  @ 2.25 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 25  @ 35 

Venetian  red,  high  grade 5 @ 6 

Vermilion.  English  - American 

make,  in  25-lb.  sacks 1.30  @ — 

YELLOWS 

Chrome,  chem.  pure,  in  bbls 17  @ 18 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade,  in  bbls.  15  @ 20 

Oxide  of  iron,  yellow,  in  bbls....  8 @ 10 


"Save  the  surface  and 


Ocher,  French,  citron,  100-lb.  lots  5 @ 6 


casks  4 @ 5 

American,  strong  4V2(5)  — 

golden,  best  8 @ 10 

Zinc,  yellow  40  @ 45 


Colors  in  Oil 

Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil  and  packed 
net  weight.  Put  up  In  1.  5.  12%  and  25-pound 
cans  and  100-lb.  kegs. 

BLACKS 


Coach  lb.  35  @ 40 

Drop  38  @ 35 

Lamp  28  @ 35 

No.  1 32  @ 40 

Lettering 45  @ 50 

BLUES 

Chinese  ^ lb.  90  @ 1.00 

Bulletin  61  @ 70 

Cobalt  45  @ 60 

Prussian  90  @ 1.00 

No.  1 65  @ 67 

Ultramarine  50  @ 60 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt....  25  @ 30 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt 24  (a)  28 

Vandyke  35  @ 40 

GREENS 

Bottle  $ lb.  35  @ 37 

Bronze  20  @ 24 

Chrome,  chem,  pure,  according 

to  shade  40  @ 50 

commercial,  20  to  25%  color  20  ®)  25 

Permanent  35  @ 40 

REDS 

American  vermilion ^ lb.  40  @ 42 

Brick,  flat  and  gloss 22  @ 24 

C.  P.  English  vermilion Nominal 

No.  1 Nominal 

Indian  30  @ 35 

Rose  lake 60  @ 67 

Rose  pink 55  @ 60 

Turkey  70  @ 80 

Tuscan  40  @ 45 

Venetian  20  <3>  25 

YELLOWS 

C.  P.  chrome ^ lb.  28  @ 30 

No.  1 38  @ 40 

Dutch  pink 34  @ 38 

French  ocher,  pure 18  @ 25 

Golden  ocher  pure 25  @ 30 

Washed  21  @ 23 

GRAINING  COLORS 

Cherry  ■ $ lb.  31  @ 34 

Dark  oak 31  @ 34 

Light  oak 31  @ 34 

Mahogany  31  @ 34 

Walnut  31  @ 34 


Dryers 

Aluminum,  oleate, . fused 18  @ 20 

palmitate,  precipitated 25  @ 28 

resinate,  precipitated 13  @ 15 

stearate,  precipitated 26  @ 28 

Calcium,  linoieate  8 @ 10 

resinate,  precipitated 13  @ 15 

stearate,  precipitated  26  @ 28 

Cobalt,  acetate  1.15  @ — 

carbonate  ..2.10  @ — 

hydrate  2.75  @ — 

linoieate,  solid 58  @ — 

paste  dryer 25  @ — 

resinate,  fused 20  @ — 

precipitated  50  @ — 

Lead,  acetate 12  @ 15 

linoieate,  solid 20  @ 25 

oxide  (litharge) 7 @ 9 

resinate,  fused 8 @ — 

precipitated  15  @ — 

Manganese,  borate,  chem,  pure..  30  @ 35 

technical  20  @ 25 

oxide,  85  per  cent 5 

resinate,  fused  9 @ 11 

precipitated  13  @ 16 

sulphate  (anhydrous) 11  @ 12 

Zinc,  carbonate  16  @ 20 

resinate,  fused 8 @ 10 

precipitated  16  @ 18 

sulphate  crystals  41/fc@  5^ 

stearate,  precipitated  28  @ 32 


Dryers,  Liquid  and  Japan 


Brown  japan ^ gal.  2. 50  @ — 

Bronze  liquid 2.50  @ — 

Coach  grinders’  japan 5.75  @ — 

Coach  painters’  japan 3.00  @ — 

Japan  gold  size.... 4.25  @ — 

Liquid  dryer 2.75  @ — 

Turpentine  japan 5.75  rg>  — 

White  japan 2.75  @ 


you  save  afi-^ay 
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Decorating  a Home 
for  Service 


See  Your  Wholesaler — 
W e’ll  Move  the  Goods 


The  art  of  home  decorating  has  become  so  skillfully 
developed  that  many  beautiful  rooms  now  actually 
give  one  the  impression  of  being  lived  in,  instead 
of  being  reserved  for  exhibition.  And  it  is  re- 
markable how  adaptable  Sanitas  Modern  Wall 
Covering  is  to  treatments  of  utility  as  well  as 
beauty. 

Among  wall  decorating  materials,  Sanitas  offers 
many  unique  and  practical  features  that  are  worthy 
of  particular  note. 

Sanitas  is  made  on  cloth,  machine-painted  with 
four  coats  of  pure  oil  colors.  Its  great  tensile 
strength  permits  the  application  over  old  cracked 
walls,  on  warping  or  shrinking  wall-board,  or  on 
new  unsettled  walls.  It  does  not  crack,  peel  or 
fade,  is  hung  just  like  wallpaper,  and  can  be 
wiped  clean  with  a damp  cloth. 


The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

3SO  Broadway,  New 'York 

Dept.  E 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZIN 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


Glues 


Extra,  white 

30 

@ 

40 

Medium,  white 

20 

@ 

26 

Cabinet,  white 

18 

Co) 

30 

Low  grade 

(0) 

18 

Foot  stock 

15 

(a) 

20 

Brown  

12 

(d> 

18 

Common  bone  

Fish  glue,  in  bbls. 

8%@ 

of  50  gals. 

14 

V gal.  1.40 

@ 

2.00 

Gold  and  Other  Leaf 

Gold  leaf,  XXX  deep.  3%  x 3% 

in 79  pkg.11.50  @12.00 

XX,  3%  x 3%  in # pkg.11.00  @11.50 

^ pkg.  1.00  @ 1.25 
Silver  leaf,  domestic.  3%  x 3%  in. 

pkg.  3.25  @ 3.50 

imported,  3%  x 3%  In 

$ pkg.  2.50  @ 3.00 
Aluminum  leaf,  5%  x 5%  in.... 

^ pkg.  1.00  @ 1.25 
Composition  metal  leaf,  5%  x 5% 

in ^ pkg.  1.00  @ 1.25 

Package  consists  of  500  leaves, 
in  books  of  25  leaves  each.  Prices 
subject  to  a discount  of  2 per 
cent,  for  cash. 

Gums 

These  quotations  are  for  one  or 
more  case  lots. 


DAMMAR 

Batavia  or  Padang 33 

Singapore,  No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 


lb. 


40 

40 

22 

8 


45 

45 

24 

10 


EAST  INDIA  COPAD 


Bold,  pale  

B or  black 


B extra 
B No.  1. 
B No.  2. 


,331b. 


KAURI 


i lb. 


23 

14 


44 

36 

30 


Chips  20  @ — 

Dust  10  @ 12 

MANILA 

White,  bold ^ lb.  22  @ - 

Nubs,  pale 16  @ — 

Chips  12  @ 14 

PONTINAK 

Prime  ^ lb.  28  @ — 

Nubs  16  @ — 

Chips  14  @ — 

PITCH 

Tar,  kiln  burned.  in  barrel 

lots  V lb.  6%@  7 


Pitch  

SHELLAC 

4 

® 

4- 

D.  C 

<$lb. 

1.00 

@ 

1.02 

V.  s.  o 

^ lb. 

99 

@ 

1.00 

Diamond  I 

79  lb. 

95 

® 

96 

Superfine,  orange 

19  lb. 

64 

@ 

65 

Fine  orange  

19  lb. 

62 

(a> 

63 

Medium  orange  . 

& lb. 

60 

@ 

02 

T.  N 

'#lb. 

58 

@ 

60 

A.  C.  garnet  . . . . 

19  lb. 

62 

@ 

63 

Button  

79  lb. 

79 

fa) 

89 

Bleached,  ground 

19  lb. 

63 

® 

64 

bone  dry  . . . 

19  lb. 

74 

@ 

77 

Linseed  and  Other  Oils 

Linseed  oil,  raw  (1V2  lbs.  to  gal.) 

in  5-bbl.  lots.. gal.  91  @ 

in  single  bbls 94  @ 

in  cans,  charged  extra, 

7%  lbs.  to  gal.  by 

measure  1.08  @ 

boiled,  add  2c.  per  gal. 

to  price  of  raw  oil. 
double  boiled,  add  3c. 
refined,  add  4c. 


92 

95 


China  wood  oil,  bbls lb. 

12%@ 

13 

Corn,  crude,  bbls 

8.92 

@ 

— 

Soya,  bbls 

Menhaden  fish  oil,  crude,  South- 

12 

@ 

_ 

ern,  f.o.b.  factory 

38 

@ 

— 

light,  strained 

54 

fa) 

55 

yellow,  bleached 

57 

® 

58 

white,  bleached  

57 

@ 

58 

Pigments,  Dry 


Cents 
per  pound. 


Barytes,  pure  white,  floated,  in 

100-lb.  bags  (bags  extra)  2 @ 

In  700-lb.  bbls.  (bbls.  extra)  2%@ 

Blanc  fixe,  dry,  in  less  than  car 

lots  4%@ 

Flake  white,  American,  powd., 

in  100-lb.  drums 13  @ 

Litharge,  powd.,  American,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12%@ 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 11.47  @ 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.. 11. 01  @ 

10.000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.10.61  @ 
All  above  prices  subject  to 

cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  fc-r  single  delivery. 


Llthopone,  standard,  in  ton  lots.  6%@  — 

single  barrels  7 @ — 

Metallic  paint,  best  brown,  300- 

lb.  bbls 2 %@  2% 

best  red,  400-lb.  bbls 314®  3% 

Orange  mineral,  Amer.,  dry,  in 

10(1- lb.  kegs 14%@  15% 

In  barrels  1314®  14% 

Red  lead,  Amer..  dry,  powd.,  in 

100-lb.  drums 12%@  — 

in  800-lb.  barrels ir%@  12% 

White  lead,  basic  carbonate,  cor- 
roded, in  oil,  in  100- 

lb.  drums 10%@  12% 

in  500-lb.  bbls....  10  @ 12 

basic  sulphate  or  sublimed 
lead,  dry,  in  100-lb. 

drums  12%®  12% 

in  500-lb.  bbls 7%@  7% 

All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 

Zinc  oxide — 

French  process,  red  seal 8%@  9%, 

green  seal  9%@  10% 

white  seal 11  ® 11% 

Leaded  grades,  American 
process — 

commercially  lead  free. . 8 @ 8y2 

5 p.  c.  lead  sulphate....  6%@  7% 

10  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  6%@  7% 

20  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  6V2®  7% 

35  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  6%@  7% 

Zinc  oxide  prices  are  for  single 
barrel  purchase. 

Discount  of  1 per  cent,  on  order 
of  more  than  50  tons,  and  2 per 
cent,  for  more  than  100  tons. 

Pigments  in  Oil 

White  lead  in  oil,  100-lb.  kegs, 

less  than  500  lbs.  100  lbs.  10%@  12% 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 10.00  @11.47 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.. 10. 00  @11.01 
White  lead,  sublimed,  in  oil,  in 

100-lb.  kegs  12  @ — 

500  lbs.  up  to  ton  lots,  %c. 
per  lb. 

All  above  prices  subject  to  cash 
discount  of  2 per  cent.,  and  are 
for  single  delivery. 

Red  lead,  In  oil,  steel  kegs,  less 

than  500  lbs. . .$  100  lbs.  14%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 12.82  @ — 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.. 12.31  @ — 

All  above  prices  for  red 

lead  and  red  lead  in  oil  are 
subject  to  cash  discount  of 
2 per  cent.,  and  are  for 
single  delivery. 


Sandpaper 


Price  per  quire. 


Smallest  lot  sold,  half 
quire. 


Grade. 

9 x 11  in.  8% 

x 10%  in. 

000  

$6.75 

00  

7.50 

6.75 

0 

6.75 

% 

7.20 

1 

810 

1%  

9.15 

2 

10.35 

2%  

11.70 

3 

15.90 

13.20 

Assorted  

10.50 

9.15 

Above  prices 

subject  to  discounts 

ranging 

from  25  to  45  per  cent. 

Shellac.  See  Gums 
Shellac  Varnish  in  Denatured  Alcohol 

Quotations  for  single  cans.  Larger  packages, 
10  per  cent,  and  more  off. 

Orange,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans. 

79  gal.  4.00  @ - 

White,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans.. 

^ gal.  4.35  @ — 

Steel  Wool 


00 
1 . 


Shavings  

Above  prices  subject  to 
20  per  cent,  discount  on 
500-lb.  lots,  5 per  cent,  on 
100-lb.  lots. 

Household  sizes ^ gross  9.00  @ 

5 gross  lots 8.10  @ 

10  gross  lots 7.80  @ 

Turpentine  and  Rosin 


M 6. 65  @ 

N 6.85  @ 

W.  G 7.50  @ 

W.  W 8.00  @ 

Rosin,  pitch ^ bbl.  6.00  @ 

Rosin  oil,  first  rectified.  ...38  gal.  41  @ 

second  rectified  43  @ 

third  rectified  50  @ 

fourth  rectified  56  @ 

Window  Glass 


inches. 

Sizes. 

' AA 

25 

Ox  8 

to 

10x15. . . 

. . $35.00 

34 

11x14 
12x13 1 

(to 

14x20. . 

. . 30.50 

40 

10x26 

to 

16x24... 

. . 39.00 

50 

18x22 
20x20 1 

[to 

20x50. . . 

. . 42.50 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30. . . 

. . 44.00 

60 

26x28 

to 

24x36. . . 

. . 45.00 

70 

26x34' 

28x32 

[to 

30x40... 

..  48.00 

80 

30x30 
32x38 l 
31x36 ' 

[to 

30x50. . . 

. . 54.00 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 57.00 

United 

inches. 

Bracket. 

Sizes. 

AA 

25 

Ox  8 

to 

10x15... 

. . $46.00 

34 

11x14? 
12x13  ( to 

14x20. . . 

, . 50.00 

40 

10x26 

to 

16x24... 

. 55.00 

50 

18x221 
20x20 i 

[to 

20x50... 

. . 61.00 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30... 

..  62.50 

60 

26x28 

to 

24x38... 

. 64.00 

70 

26x341 
28x32  j 

[to 

30x40. . . 

. 68.00 

80 

30x30 j 
32x38  j 
34x36  J 

[ to 

30x50... 

. 73.00 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 74.50 

90 

30x56 

to 

34x56. . . 

. 78.50 

94 

34x58 

to 

34x60. . . 

. 80.00 

100 

36x60 

to 

40x60. . . 

. 93.00 

105 

40x62 

to 

40x64. . . 

. 194.50 

110 

40x66 

to 

40x70. . . 

. 216.00 

115 

40x72 

to 

40x74. . . 

. 242.50 

120 

40x76 

to 

40x80. . . 

. 285.00 

125 

40x82 

to 

40x84. . . 

. 312.00 

130 

40x85 

to 

40x90. . . 

. 339.00 

-Single- 

A 

$30.00 

31.00 

33.00 

37.00 

38.00 

40.00 


B 

$28.50 

30.00 

31.00 

34.50 

35.00 

36.00 


43.50  39.00 


49.50 

52.50 
-Double- 

A 

$40.50 

44.50 

48.50 

54.50 

56.00 

57.00 


43.50 

47.00 

B 

$38.50 

42.00 

44.50 

51.00 

52.00 

52.50 


61.00  56.00 


66.50 

68.00 

72.00 

73.00 

85.00 

178.50 
200.00 
221.00 

258.50 

285.50 

312.50 


80.50 
62.00 

60.50 
68.00 
80.00 

165.00 
186.50 

208.00 

245.00 

272.00 

299.00 


Above  prices  subject  to  the  following  dis- 
counts:— Single  strength,  A quality,  25-incn 
bracket,  87  per  cent.  Single  strength,  A qual- 
ity, 34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  85  and  5 per 
cent.  Single  strength,  A quality,  above  50-inch, 
84  and  5 per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality, 
25-inch  bracket,  88  per  cent.  Single  strength, 
B quality,  34,  40  and  50-inch  brackets,  86  and 
2%  per  cent.  Single  strength,  B quality,  above 
50-inch  bracket,  85  and  2%  per  cent.  Double 
strength,  A quality,  all  sizes,  86  per  cent. 
Double  strength,  B quality,  all  sizes.  88  per 
cent. 

An  additional  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
for  all  glass  more  than  40  inches  wide.  AH 
sizes  over  52  inches  in  length,  and  not  making 
more  than  81  united  inches,  will  be  charged 
in  the  84  united  inches  bracket.  All  glass  54 
inches  wide  or  wider,  not  making  more  than 
116  united  inches,  will  be  charged  in  the  120 
united  inches  bracket. 

All  fractional  sizes  not  listed  take  the  list 
of  next  larger  listed  size  plus  10  per  cent. 


Miscellaneous 


Bronze  powder. 


1-lb.  cans, 


pale  and  rich  gold 

70 

ffl 

80 

Aluminum,  chem.  pure 

70 

@ 

80 

Casein,  in  10-lb.  lots ^ lb. 

18 

@ 

20 

Clay,  china,  imported,  lump 

ton. 16.25 

@23.25 

domestic,  lump,  f.o.b.  point 

of  production W ton.  15. 00 

@20.00 

Cobalt  oxide  & lb. 

2.20 

@ 

2.50 

Copper  oxide ^ ton 

20 

@ 

22 

Cold  water  paint,  interior,  in 

bbls lb. 

9 

@ 

10 

exterior  

14 

@ 

15 

Dry  paste,  in  packages. ..  . ^ lb. 

15 

@ 

20 

Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs. 

2 

@ 

2% 

Graphite,  flake $ lb. 

12 

@ 

20 

ground  

3 

@ 

5 

1.00 

67 

@ - 

@ - 

Marble  dust,  in  bbls 

Naphtha,  deodorized,  can  extra. 

1 

@ 

1% 

53 

@ - 

^ gal. 

24 

® 

26 

40 

33 

@ - 

@ — 

Plaster  of  paris,  in  barrels.^  lb. 
Pumice  stone,  selected,  lump 

3 

@ 

— 

27 

@ - 

79  lb. 

10 

@ 

12 

5% 

6% 


4 @ 5% 

6 @ 7 


2%  Spirits  of  turpentine,  ex-yard... 


5 %@ 

6 @ 


2% 

W gal.  1.36 

@ 

Wood,  turpentine, 

steamed,  dist. 

— 

^ gal.  1.24 

@ 

destructive  . 

79  gal.  1.20 

@ 

13% 

Large,  Florida  graded  rosins — 

B 

6 60 

a 

— 

D 

6.60 

— 

E 

6.60 

@ 

— 

F 

@ 

— 

G 

6.60 

@ 

H 

6.60 

@ 

I 

6.60 

@ 

K 

6.60 

(d) 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


powdered  3 

Putty,  in  tubs,  commercial.^  lb.  3 @ 

pure  linseed  oil 5 @ 

1 to  5-lb.  cans,  commercial.  4%@ 

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  commer- 
cial   

1 to  5-lb.  cans  pure  linseed 

oil  

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  pure  lin- 
seed oil 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots, 
selected  lumps,  bags  extra. 

79  lb.  10  @ 

Smalt,  blue $1  lb.  7 @ 

extra  velvet,  black 5 @ 

Soapstone,  powdered,  in  bags...  1%@ 

Silex  or  Silica,  in  bags 1%@ 

Talc,  Amer.,  in  bags,  bags  extra.  2 @ 

French  3 @ 

Terra  alba,  in  bags,  bags  extra..  1%@ 

Whiting,  commercial. . .^  100  lbs.  1.00  @ — 

gilders’  bolted  1.10  @ — 

extra  gilders’,  bolted 1.15  @ — 

American,  paris  white 1.25  @ — 

English  cliffstone  1.50  @ — 


6 

1C 

15 

8 

6 

2 

_2% 

3% 

1% 
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What  qualities 
do  you  look  for 
in  a White  Lead? 


1.  In  the  first  place  you  want  purity.  If  your  pigment  is 
impure,  it  is  almost  sure  to  come  to  light  in  the  finished  paint 
film  in  the  form  of  cracking,  peeling  or  discoloring.  Carter 
White  Lead  is  guaranteed  strictly  pure. 

2.  You  want  whiteness.  In  making  white  or  light  tinted 
paints  an  “olf-color”  lead  puts  you  under  a handicap.  Carter 
White  Lead  is  pure  white  in  the  keg,  in  the  bucket  and  on 
the  house.  It  needs  no  bleaching,  bluing  or  the  addition  of 
other  pigments  to  help  its  whiteness. 

3.  Opacity  is  responsible  for  covering  power.  Carter  White 
Lead  thinned  with  the  proper  amount  of  oil  or  turpentine 
permits  plenty  of  brushing  out  without  exposing  the  surface 
beneath  it. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  the  finer  a white  lead  the  more 
oil  it  will  absorb  without  becoming  too  thin  for  proper  cover- 
age. Carter  White  Lead  is  extremely  fine  in  texture.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  straining  the  paint,  as  very  little 
sediment  remains  on  the  screen. 

5.  Carter  White  Lead  may  be  bought  time  and  time  again 
with  the  confidence  that  one  keg  will  be  like  every  other  keg. 
Its  uniformity  is  the  result  of  a practically  continuous  process 
of  corrosion,  mixing  and  grinding  that  is  at  all  times  under 
control. 


When  next  you  buy  white  lead  remember  the  five  points  of 
Carter  superiority. 


Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

Chicago,  111. 
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Legal  Aspects  of  Master  Painters’  Contracts 

A.  L.  H.  STREET,  Attorney-at-Law 


The  Painter  as  a “ Contractor ” 

ONE  of  the  interesting  and  impor- 
tant cases  to  be  found  in  the  law 
reports,  and  especially  applying  to 
painters,  is  that  of  U.  W.  Unger,  de- 
cided by  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court. 

The  city  of  Chandler,  Okla.,  being 
empowered  by  State  law  to  levy  and 
collect  license  taxes  from  “contract- 
ors,” adopted  an  ordinance  which  im- 
posed the  following  occupational  taxes: 
House  and  sign  painting  business,  $6 
per  year;  contractors  or  persons  doing 
contract  work,  $20  per  year.  A pen- 
alty of  from  $5  to  $100  for  violation 
of  the  ordinance  was  prescribed,  each 
day  constituting  a separate  violation. 

Unger  was  arrested  on  a charge  of 
having  done  “certain  contract  work, 
to  wit,  house  and  sign  painting,  doing 
such  work  at  a contract  price  and  not 
by  the  day  labor,  nor  so  much  per 
diem,  and  this  without  first  paying 
for  and  taking  out  an  occupation  tax 
license.” 

Insisting  that  the  ordinance  was 
void,  and  therefore  insufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  proceedings  against  him, 
Unger  brought  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  As  a result  he  was  discharged 
from  custody,  the  court  upholding  his 
attack  on  the  ordinance.  The  Supreme 
Court  said: 

“In  our  opinion,  that  part  of  the 
ordinance  forming  the  basis  of  this 
prosecution  is  clearly  void,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  goes  beyond  the  taxing 
power  delegated  by  the  legislature  in 
the  section  of  the  statute  above  set 
forth.  The  authority  there  delegated 
gave  the  city  the  power  to  tax  ‘con- 
tractors.’ 

“Municipal  corporations  can  exer- 
cise only  such  powers  of  legislation  as 
are  given  them  by  the  law-making 
power  of  the  State.  Grants  of  such 
powers  are  strictly  construed,  and  ‘any 
fairly  reasonable  doubt  is  resolved  by 
the  courts  against  the  corporation,  and 
the  power  is  denied.  All  acts  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  powers  granted  are 
void.’ 

“By  the  weight  of  authority,  statutes 
and  ordinances  imposing  licenses  and 
business  taxes  are  to  be  construed 
strictly  in  favor  of  the  citizen  and 
against  the  government,  especially 
where  they  provide  penalties  for  their 
violations,  as  in  this  case,  and  are 
not  to  be  extended  to  persons  or  things 
not  expressly  within  the  grant  of 
power. 

“Tested  by  these  rules,  did  the  grant 
of  power  to  pass  an  ordinance  levying 
an  occupation  tax  on  ‘contractors’ 
grant  the  power  to  the  city  to  so  tax 
‘persons  doing  contract  work’?  In 
other  words,  is  the  term  ‘contractors,’ 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in 
the  above  section  of  the  statute,  suffi- 
ciently generic  to  embrace  within  its 
meaning  ‘persons  doing  contract 
work’?  If  so,  the  ordinance  is  valid; 
if  not.  it  is  void,  and  the  petitioner 
must  be  discharged. 


Definition  of  a Contractor 

“The  definition  of  a contractor,  as 
laid  down  in  the  Century  Dictionary, 
is  (abridged  in  form)  ‘one  who  con- 
tracts or  covenants  either  with  a pub- 
lic body  or  private  parties  to  construct 
works  or  erect  buildings  at  a certain 
price  or  rate.’ 

“That  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  commonly  understood  is 
apparent,  and  by  it  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  Legislature  only  intended  to 
grant  the  power  to  tax  the  occupations 
of  such  building  contractors,  bridge 
contractors,  railroad  contractors,  pav- 
ing contractors,  etc.,  or  those  engaged 
in  what  is  commonly  known  as  con- 
struction work  on  a large  scale. 

“In  this  we  are  borne  out  by  Web- 
ster’s International  Dictionary,  which 
defines  contractor  to  be  ‘specially  one 
who  contracts  to  perform  work  on 
rather  a large  scale,  at  a certain  price 
or  rate,  as  in  building  houses  or  mak- 
ing a railroad.' 

“Having  thus  determined  what  oc- 
cupations are  fairly  taxable  under  the 
term  ‘contractors,’  let  us  see  what  fall 
within  the  meaning  of  ‘persons  doing 
contract  work,’  as  distinguished  from 
the  former;  for  to  these  the  city  has 
attempted  to  extend,  by  this  ordinance, 
its  power  of  taxation. 

“It  is  clear  that  ‘persons  doing  con- 
tract work’  not  only  includes  contract- 
ors themselves,  but  might  fairly  be 
construed  to  cover  every  person  en- 
gaged in  any  kind  of  work,  pursuant 
to  a contract  express  or  implied.  Un- 
der its  guise,  the  city  might  tax  all 
workers  for  hire,  whether  by  job,  day, 
month,  or  any  other  time,  and  might 
fairly  include  the  trades  and  profes- 
sions, the  bootblack,  the  messenger 
boy,  and  the  maid  in  the  kitchen.  The 
difference  in  the  range  of  taxation  cov- 
ered by  the  two  terms,  and  that  the 
first  is  not  sufficiently  generic  to  cover 
the  second,  is  apparent  at  a glance. 

“Now  let  us  turn  to  the  complaint, 
and  see  what  is  attempted  to  be  done 
in  this  instance.  Petitioner  therein  is 
charged,  not  with  carrying  on  the 
business  or  being  engaged  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  ‘house  and  sign  painting’ 
(taxed  in  the  same  ordinance  at  $6 
per  year),  without  paying  the  license 
tax,  but  with  on  a certain  day  ‘doing 
certain  contract  work,  to  wit,  house 
and  sign  painting,  doing  such  work  at 
a contract  price,  and  not  by  the  day 
labor  or  so  much  per  diem,’  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  the  ordinance.  In 
other  words,  the  complaint  charges 
him  with  doing  an  odd  job  or  isolated 
act  of  house  and  sign  painting. 

“That  such  a person  is  not  a ‘con 
tractor’  within  the  meaning  of  the 
ordinance  is  apparent  from  what  has 
been  said,  and  also  by  the  distinction 
drawn  in  another  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Louisiana  (in  State 
vs.  McNally).  In  that  case  defendant 
appealed  from  a judgment  against  him 
in  the  civil  district  court  of  the  parish 
of  Orleans  compelling  him  to  pay  a 
license  tax  as  ‘contractor  or  builder.’ 
In  distinguishing  between  contractors 
and  others,  the  court  said: 

“ ‘To  illustrate,  we  will  add  that 
when  a mechanic  is  employed  to  do  a 
particular  piece  of  work — for  instance, 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


to  do  the  carpenter  work  on  a house, 
or  to  plaster  or  paint  the  same — and 
he  works  at  his  trade  on  said  house, 
and  employs  others  to  assist  in  the 
work,  he  is  exempt,  because  he  fol- 
lows and  works  at  his  trade  exclusive- 
ly. But  when  he  undertakes  to  build 
houses  generally,  and  only  superin- 
tends the  work  and  performs  only  such 
mechanical  labor  as  his  pleasure  may 
dictate,  or  to  show  or  direct  those  em- 
ployed by  him,  he  does  not  follow  his 
trade  exclusively  on  the  building,  and 
employing  others  to  assist  him,  but 
he  is  a contractor,  employing  others 
to  do  the  work  exclusive  of  his  indi- 
vidual labor.’ 

“As  such  a person,  then,  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  complaint,  is  clearly  not 
a ‘contractor,’  and  as  the  city  was 
without  legislative  power  to  extend  by 
ordinance  its  power  of  taxation  so  as 
to  include  this  isolated  act  of  house 
and  sign  painting  under  a provision 
therein  taxing  the  occupation  of  ‘per- 
sons doing  contract  work,’  we  conclude 
that  that  part  of  the  ordinance  at- 
tempting to  tax  ‘persons  doing  contract 
work’  is  illegal  and  void,  and  petition- 
er’s conviction,  fine,  and  present  re- 
straint are  also  illegal  and  void.” 

Employer's  Duty  Concerning 
Ladders 

In  a recent  case  decided  by  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  (McGonigle  vs.  O’Neill,  133 
Northeastern  Reporter,  918),  the  main 
question  involved  was  whether  de- 
fendant employers  were  liable  for  in- 
jury to  plaintiff  caused  through  break- 
ing of  a ladder  on  which  he  was  work- 
ing. Disposing  of  the  case,  the  court 
says: 

“This  is  an  action  at  common  law 
to  recover  compensation  for  personal 
injuries  received  by  the  plaintiff 
while  employed  in  the  usual  course  of 
their  business  by  the  defendants,  who 
were  not  insured  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act.  It  is  no  defense 
that  the  plaintiff  was  negligent  or  had 
assumed  the  risk  of  injury. 

“The  only  question  is  whether  there 
was  any  evidence  of  negligence  of  the 
defendants  having  a causal  connection 
with  the  injury  to  the  plaintiff.  The 
plaintiff  was  hurt  by  the  breaking  of 
a stepladder  furnished  him  for  use  by 
the  defendants.  There  was  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  the  stepladder 
was  more  than  twenty  years  old,  and 
had  dry  blue  or  black  rot  at  or  near 
the  break,  and  that  this  defective  con- 
dition might  have  been  discovered  by 
adequate  inspection  of  the  employers. 
It  was  their  duty  to  exercise  reason- 
able care  to  provide  for  the  plaintiff 
appliances  suitable  for  his  work,  and 
the  continuing  duty  of  inspection  and 
repair  was  personal  to  the  defendants, 
and  could  not  be  delegated.” 


Smoke  and  Grease  Marks  on  Wood 

To  remove  grease  and  smoke  marks 
from  wood,  preparatory  to  painting, 
wash  with  a solution  of  saltpetre  in 
water  or  with  very  thin  lime  white- 
wash. Soapsuds  may  also  be  used  if 
thoroughly  rinsed  with  clean  water. 
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Samuel  H.  Sticklaiul 

INTERIOR  DECORATOR  and  HOUSE  PAINTER 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  WALL  PAPER 
. PARQUET  FLOORING 
1086  Coney  Eland  Aven 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y„ 

Hilo  Varnish  Corp., 

Farcy  and  Flushing  Aves., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  far.  Johns  on: - 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  recent  date 
we  can  truthfully  say  that  Hilo  Molmanite  White  Enamel 
is  very  satisfactory. 

After  a varied  study  of  enamels  we  consider 
it  the  most  dependable  that  vie  have  used  in  covering  quality, 
easy  flowing  and  durability. 

If  you  wish  to  use  our  name  as  reference 
you  may  unreservedly  do  so. 

With  best  wishes. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Hilo  Varnish  Corporation 


BOSTON 


BROOKLYN 


CHICAGO 
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The  Art  of  Sign  Painting 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 
A.  ASHMUN  KELLY 


A COMPLETE  history  of  the  art  of 
sign  work  would  take  us  back  to 
early  Roman  days  at  least,  when 
carved  stone  images  were  in  use,  with 
modeled  clay  symbols,  etc.,  which  per- 
formed the  same  office  that  the  modern 
electric  and  painted  signs  do  today. 

Symbolic  signs  were  especially  use- 
ful where  few  people  could  read,  and 
we  find  such  signs  still  in  use  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Russia.  And  until  recent 
years  we  in  this  land  of  universal 
education  employed  symbolic  signs, 
such  as  the  barber  pole,  the  three 
golden  balls,  and  so  on.  Today  such 
signs  are  not  often  seen. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a 
history  of  this  fine  art,  for  it  would 
make  a good  sized  book.  What  I shall 
present  in  this  sketch  is  merely  a few 
bits  of  history  touching  on  sign  mak- 
ing. Some  day  I may  write  the  book. 

What  many  esteem  to  have  been  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  art 
of  sign  lettering  was  the  introduction 
of  the  method  of  gilding  on  glass,  in 
182S.  A sign  painter  by  the  name  of 
Edwards  came  here  from  England  in 
that  year,  and  brought  with  him  this 
new  method  of  enriching  glass  sign 
work. 

One  noteworthy  effect  of  its  intro- 
duction was  seen  in  the  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  fine  sign  work, 
especially  from  banks,  though  the  de- 
mand from  business  houses  was  equal- 
ly great.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the 
prices  paid  for  such  work  would  cause 
present-day  sign  painters  to  envy  their 
ancient  brethren  of  the  mahl-stick  and 
pencil. 

Cutting  the  Leaf  with  the  Finger  Nail 

It  was  some  time  after  the  art  of 
gilding  on  glass  was  introduced  to  our 
sign  painters  that  the  trick  of  cutting 
the  leaf  with  the  finger  nail  was  dis- 
covered. I had  a letter  some  years  ago 
from  a Pittsburgh  sign  painter,  whose 
name  I no  longer  remember,  who  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  he  who  made 
the  discovery.  This  was  some  twenty- 
five  years  after  Edwards  came  with 
his  gold-leaf-on  glass  idea;  for  the 
Pittsburgh  correspondent  told  me  that 
it  was  in  the  middle  fifties  that  his 
idea  came  to  him.  He  went  on  to  say: 

“I  had  to  gild  figureheads  and  trail- 
boards  for  sailing  vessels.  I had  been 
taught  to  use  the  cushion  and  knife, 
having  to  sit  on  the  stays  or  bowsprit, 
or  wherever  there  was  room  to  sit, 
when  gilding  carvings.  There  was 
great  waste  of  gold  leaf,  and  this  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  work,  or  de- 
creased the  profits. 

“In  order  to  cut  down  this  waste  I 
tried  several  plans  for  doing  so.  One 
of  these  plans  was  to  take  an  empty 
gold  leaf  book,  cut  the  leaves  apart, 
turn  up  the  back  edge  one-fourth  of  an 
inch,  and  with  a bit  of  white  wax  rub 
one  side  of  the  leaf,  then  press  its 
waxed  side  against  the  leaf  of  gold. 

“After  doing  all  the  leaves  in  this 
manner  I placed  them  in  a box  with  a 


lid;  when  needing  some  leaf  I would 
take  a leaf  out  of  the  box  and  cut  it  to 
any  required  size  and  form.  This 
plan  of  course  worked  very  well,  only 
it  was  rather  difficult  to  get  into  the 
recesses  of  the  carved  work  with  it. 

“Now,  just  how  I came  to  discover 
this  trick  of  cutting  the  loose  leaf  of 
gold  with  the  finger  nail  has  left'  my 
memory,  but  I know  that  it  happened 
as  early  as  1855.  I have  used  the 
method  ever  since,  never  being  able  to 
improve  upon  it.  I take  a leaf  from 
an  empty  book  for  the  first  leaf.  Know- 
ing the  width  of  the  cover  leaf,  I lay 
the  book  leaf,  after  turning  the  first 
page,  covering  all  the  surface  except 
that  part  which  I want  to  take  up  with 
the  tip. 

“After  using  the  first  leaf,  I fold 
back  the  page  lying  on  the  leaf  of 
gold,  exposing  the  size  I wish  to  use, 
and  lightly  running  my  index  finger 
nail  along  the  folded  page,  and  lift 
with  the  tip  as  small  a piece  as  one- 
eighth  inch. 

“I  imagine  that  I was  the  originator 
of  this  method,  yet  it  may  have  been 
in  use  elsewhere,  perhaps  years  before; 
but  if  so,  I had  never  heard  of  it.  It 
was  an  original  invention  with  me,  as 
far  as  I know. 

“A  little  incident  occurred  a few 
years  ago  which  strengthens  my  be- 
lief that  I was  the  inventor.  I had 
an  apprentice  who  developed  a taste 
for  decorative  work;  he  had  been  em- 
ployed by  me  in  house  painting.  He 
asked  me  to  assist  him  in  getting  with 
some  good  man  to  learn  decorating, 
and  I did  so. 

“After  remaining  with  this  excel- 
lent man  for  two  years  he  went  to 
Nuremburg,  Germany,  where  there  was 
a free  school  teaching  fresco  work, 
and  enrolled  as  a student.  One  day 
the  professor  asked  him  whether  he 
could  lay  gold  leaf,  and  he  replied  that 
he  could.  Whereupon  he  was  given  a 
cushion  and  knife  and  tip.  and  not 
being  used  to  such  tools,  he  was  forced 
to  inquire  what  their  purpose  was. 

“ ’Oh,’  answered  the  teacher,  ‘you 
do  not  know  how  to  gild!’ 

“But  the  student  insisted  upon  be- 
ing set  to  work  gilding,  sure  that  he 
could  do  it.  The  astonishment  of  the 
professor  was  considerable  when  he 
beheld  the  manner  in  which  the 
student  laid  the  leaf,  in  finger-nail 
manner  that  I had  devised. 

“No  one  there  had  ever  heard  of 
such  a plan  until  then,  and  he  was 
asked  how  he  came  to  learn  it.  So  he 
related  the  history,  as  I have  here  told 
it.  The  matter  was  published  in  the 
local  magazine  as  being  something 
entirely  new. 

“That  student  came  back  a good 
fresco  and  decorative  painter,  and  now 
is  working  in  various  States  in  this 
country.” 

Origin  of  the  Wire  Sign 

The  wire  sign  was  an  invention  of 
great  importance.  Van  Dyne  states 
that  it  was  accidentally  discovered  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1873,  by  Edward 
Southard,  a sail  maker  who  carried  on 
his  business  in  the  loft  of  a building 
on  a prominent  street,  which  was  also 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


within  a few  doors  of  the  corner  of  a 
busy  business  street. 

For  several  years  Southard  had  hung 
out  in  front  of  his  place  a canvas  ban- 
ner, on  a pole,  the  banner  having  let- 
tering on  both  sides.  The  wind  so 
injured  the  banner  that  about  once  a 
year  Southard  was  compelled  to  renew 
it.  To  relieve  the  wind  pressure  he 
cut  holes  in  the  banner,  but  this  only 
partly  removed  the  trouble. 

One  day  while  repairing  a fishing  net 
the  idea  of  the  wire  screen  sign  oc- 
curred to  him.  With  heavy  twine  he 
knit  a piece  of  netting  that  was  six 
by  ten  feet  in  size;  its  edges  were 
bound  with  rope,  and  rings  were 
placed  around  the  top  edge.  Then  he 
cut  out  canvas  letters,  which  were 
painted  and  sewed  onto  the  screen  or 
netting. 

A lawyer  advised  him  to  get  his  in- 
vention patented,  which  he  did,  though 
it  led  to  a lot  of  legal  skirmishing,  an 
account  of  which  would  be  interesting, 
but  space  forbids.  However,  all  the 
turmoil  of  legal  warfare  led  to  im- 
provements, such  as  metal  frames, 
wire  netting,  etc. 

The  popular  wooden  letters  came 
into  general  use  about  the  year  1876. 
Soon  after  their  introduction  they  were 
used  in  every  sign  shop  in  the  land; 
the  result  of  which  was  that  from  a 
good  profit  in  their  making,  prices 
gravitated  downward  rapidly,  until 
there  was  little  money  in  the  business. 
Next  some  fellow  thought  of  attaching 
the  wooden  letters  to  wire  screen.  At 
first  common  poultry  screen  was  used, 
but  this  was  after  a while  superseded 
by  the  wire  body  and  iron  frame  sign. 


Lead  Poisoning  Rare  Among 
Australian  Miners 

After  two  years  of  investigation  of 
the  working  conditions  of  mine  work- 
ers at  Broken  Hill,  the  official  medical 
commission  of  New  South  Wales  has 
submitted  a final  report.  The  findings 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  lead  poison- 
ing and  tuberculosis,  and  are  stated 
to  be  the  result  of  the  “most  complete 
scientific  investigation”  ever  con- 
ducted on  such  a scale. 

In  all  6,538  mine  workers  were  ex- 
amined and  watched.  It  was  found 
that  only  61  persons,  or  0.9  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  were  affected  by  lead 
poisoning,  and  of  these  only  27  had 
worked  underground.  It  is,  however, 
held  that  all  men  working  about  the 
mines  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  lead 
circulating  in  the  blood. 


W.  H.  Phillips  Operated  On 

William  H.  Phillips,  president  of 
Devoe  & Raynolds,  Inc.,  paint  and  var- 
nish manufacturers,  New  York  city, 
underwent  an  operation  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  12,  for  a growth  in  the  lower  in- 
testines. While  the  operation  left  Mr. 
Phillips  in  a weakened  Condition,  his 
convalescence  has  been  favorable,  and 
he  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  his  for- 
mer activities. 


To  Clean  Zinc 

Mix  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
twelve  of  water.  Dip  the  zinc  into  it 
for  a few  seconds  and  then  rub  with  a 
cloth. 
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Landing  Valspar  Orders  in  India 


The  famous 
Valspar 
boiling  water  test 


AN  interesting  letter  reached  us  recent- 
ly  from  Calcutta,  India.  It  told  how 
the  J.  MacFarlane  Company,  Ltd., — our 
agent  in  that  far-off  Eastern  city — won 
customers  by  proving  that  Valspar  lives 
up  to  every  claim. 

The  J.  MacFarlane  Company  took  a 
booth  at  the  Calcutta  Motor  Show  last 
December.  A large  teakwood  table 
finished  with  Valspar  Varnish-Stain  and 
a top  coat  of  clear  Valspar  was  the  main 
feature  of  their  exhibit. 

Every  day  of  the  show  four  pieces  of  ice 
lay  melting  on  the  table.  Nearby,  on  an 
electric  stove,  stood  a kettle  of  boiling 
water  which  visitors  were  invited  to  pour 
on  the  Valsparred  table  top. 

Hundreds  accepted  the  invitation  and 
were  amazed  to  find  the  finish  unharmed. 
Neither  extreme  cold  not  extreme  heat 
hurt  the  Valspar — the  most  skeptical 


were  convinced,  and  orders  from  a great 
many  new  customers  were  obtained. 

The  big  point  about  the  exhibit  in  Cal- 
cutta is  this:  No  matter  who  people  are 
or  where  they  are,  when  they  once  know 
the  superiority  of  Valspar  they  want  to 
have  their  own  woodwork  Valsparred  too. 

In  America  most  people  know  of  Valspar’s 
superiority  from  our  long  years  of  adver- 
tising. They  know  that  Valspar  Varnish, 
Valspar  Varnish-Stain  and  Valspar  En- 
amel are  proof  against  water,  weather 
and  household  accidents.  They  want  Val- 
spar protection  in  their  homes. 

You  can  cash  in  on  this  fact  by  telling 
people  that  you  use  Valspar,  in  its  three 
forms. 

For  not  only  does  Valspar’s  reputation 
win  customers,  but  just  as  surely,  its 
quality  keeps  them. 


VALENTINE’S 
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Illinois  Paint  Craftsmen  Meet 

Proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Illinois  State 
Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  at  Mattoon, 

Aug.  1 -4 — Pease,  Poff  and  Bush  Elected 


First  Session 

Tuesday,  August  1 

The  opening  session  was  called  to 
order  at  2:30  P.  M.,  in  the  Mattoon 
Theater,  by  A.  M.  Brown,  president 
of  the  local  association.  He  intro- 
duced Mayor  George  A.  Kizer,  who 
made  an  address  of  welcome,  and 
who  was  followed  by  President  W.  G. 
Sawin  of  the  Rotarian  Club. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
McMahan. 

After  the  roll  call  of  officers,  Presi- 
dent Stoltz  read  his  annual  address: 

President’s  Address 

IT  has  been  an  honor  to  me  to  be 
president  of  the  Illinois  associa- 
tion the  past  year — an  honor  that  I 
wish  could  be  conferred  on  all  our 
members,  as  it  brings  one  to  realize 
the  amount  of  work  and  the  good  re- 
sults obtained  in  our  association.  As 
president  one  feels  the  effect  of  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  officers  and 
members,  without  which  our  organ- 
ization could  not  prosper.  Particular 
credit  is  due  Secretary  Bush,  whose 
untiring  efforts  are  always  given  to 
assist  in  anything  that  can  be  done 
for  the  welfare  of  our  organization. 

Great  credit  is  also  due  our  associate 
members  in  making  our  conventions 
a success.  We  should  not  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  a large  con- 
tributory factor  to  our  entertainment 
and  sociability,  always  ready  to  lend 
a willing  hand  on  any  occasion,  ready 
to  advise  in  many  of  our  business 


problems,  and  with  a reputation  of 
being  good  entertainers.  As  such  they 
are  deserving  of  our  patronage  in 
business.  We  should  at  all  times  have 
a list  of  these  members,  and  when 
placing  an  order  see  that  we  are 
patronizing  the  men  who  are  with  us. 

Our  conventions  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  ladies.  Their  pres- 
ence adds  dignity  and  color  to  these 
gatherings,  and  their  interest  in  our 
meetings  shows  that  they  are  also  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  painting  industry. 

Spreading  the  Truth 

Our  association  has  been  created  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interest 
of  the  master  painter  and  decorator. 
Fraternity,  prosperity,  co-operation, 
fellowship,  knowledge  and  experience 
all  make  for  better  conditions.  In- 
creasing our  membership  is  a problem, 
however.  Some  are  reluctant  to  join 
us  because  they  think  our  purpose  is 
to  fleece  the  public,  or  else  they  think 
they  cannot  get  sufficient  value  for 
the  few  dollars  that  are  paid  in  dues. 
In  both  of  these  they  are  sadly  mis- 
taken. 

We  should  devise  a way  for  spread- 
ing the  propaganda  that  the  purpose 
of  our  organization  is  to  educate  one 
another,  solve  the  problems  of  our  busi- 
ness, create  a feeling  of  fellowship  in- 
stead of  hate,  learn  to  estimate  our 
work  so  that  we  can  make  a reason- 
able profit,  and  assist  our  officers  in 
looking  after  our  interests  in  the 
passage  of  State  laws.  Obtaining  lia- 
bility insurance  at  a reasonable  rate; 
receiving  the  monthly  issues  of  The 
Painters  Magazine,  full  of  interest- 
ing news  of  benefit  to  our  industry; 
being  a part  of  the  Save  the  Surface 


Campaign,  which  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  master  painters — these  are 
but  a few  of  the  advantages  received 
by  our  membership.  If  these  facts 
could  be  brought  home  to  painting 
contractors  in  the  State  we  should 
have  very  little  trouble  in  increasing 
our  membership. 

Selecting  the  Delegate  at  Large 

The  present  custom  is  to  send  our 
past  State  president  to  the  Interna- 
tional convention,  one  succeeding  the 
other,  as  delegate  at  large.  Do  we 
get  the  best  results  by  this  method? 
My  suggestion  would  be  to  elect  one 
of  our  members  for  a term  of  three 
years,  subject  to  re-election  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  membership. # Our  rep- 
resentative should  be  a man  who 
through  experience  knows  the  work- 
ings of  the  association — a man  with 
a gift  of  oratory,  capable  of  taking 
the  floor  when  matters  of  importance 
are  under  discussion.  I am  not  find- 
ing any  fault  with  those  who  have 
represented  us  in  the  past,  but  we 
must  admit  that  longer  experience 
would  add  to  our  delegate’s  qualifica- 
tions. 

Prohibition  of  White  Lead 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
an  effort  made  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  white  lead  in  the  painting 
business.  The  cause  for  such  action 
was  based  on  the  claim  that  the  use 
of  white  lead  is  unhealthy.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  men  at  the  head  of 
our  International  association,  the  at- 
tempt to  pass  such  a law  has  been 
defeated,  and  the  men  responsible  for 
the  defeat  should  be  complimented.  If 
the  substitutes  for  white  lead  were  to 
be  as  unhealthy  as  the  substitutes 
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used  under  the  present  prohibition 
law,  I think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
stick  to  white  lead. 

Text  Book  and  Apprentices 

Our  International  association  is 
publishing  a text  book  for  the  use  of 
young  men  in  learning  the  painting 
and  decorating  trade.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  overcome  is  to  get  the 
young  men  interested  in  our  craft. 
Few  families  that  include  boys  of  the 
age  to  start  their  journey  in  life  are 
desirous  to  have  the  latter  learn  any 
of  the  trades  in  the  building  line. 

I wonder  if  we  are  not  a party  to 
this  situation.  It  is  true  that  paint- 
ing cannot  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  technical  work  taught  in  our 
schools  as  far  as  cleanliness  of  the 
work  is  concerned.  But  the  young 
man  who  takes  up  painting  will  be 
well  rewarded,  and  by  his  own  efforts 
advance  to  a position  where  he  is 
equal  to  any  in  the  various  occupa- 
tions. I hope  that  the  text  book  will 
help  to  make  good  mechanics  for  our 
industry. 

The  industrial  condition  of  our 
country  today  is  to  be  deplored.  Lack 
of  ambition  to  work,  dissatisfaction, 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  altogether  too 
frequent.  That  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement cannot  be  denied.  The 
average  American  wants  to  live,  work 
and  play  out  in  the  open  under  God’s 
sunlight,  not  down  in  the  cellar  or 
behind  bolted  doors.  A man  can  give 
his  best  service  to  his  Maker  and  his 
country  only  when  he  is  not  under 
the  restraint  of  abnormal  conditions. 
Let  us  co-operate,  as  in  our  organiza- 
tion, in  both  work  and  play;  let  us 
meet  as  men  among  men;  let  us 
lighten  the  burden  of  jealousy  and 
hate,  and  it  will  make  life  worth 
living. 

To  get  full  value  from  the  sessions 
of  the  convention  it  is  necessary  to 
be  prompt  at  the  appointed  hour,  and 
give  the  proper  consideration  to  the 
papers  and  addresses.  Try  and  stay 
throughout  the  meetings — they  are 
short,  considering  the  hours  of  pleas- 
ure: three  to  four  hours  for  busi- 
ness and  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four 
for  pleasure. 

I am  fulfilling  the  office  of  presi- 
dent to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 


ability.  If  I make  any  mistakes,  I 
ask  your  pardon. 


The  President’s  address  was  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Secretary  Bush  read  the  minutes, 
followed  by  his  annual  report: 

Secretary’s  Report 

IT  is  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  sub- 
mit the  annual  report  of  this  office 
for  your  consideration  and  approval. 
At  the  time  of  our  last  convention 
we  reported  a membership  of  231. 
Some  of  these  have  resigned.  A num- 
ber have  been  dropped  for  non-pay- 
ment of  dues  or  by  their  local  associa- 
tion for  reasons  best  known  to  that 
local.  A few  new  members  have  been 
added  to  make  up  the  loss. 

Our  present  membership,  paid  up 
to  Aug.  1,  1922,  is  226,  made  up  as 
follows:  Aurora,  5;  Belleville,  12; 

Chicago  Master  Painters  Association, 
23;  Decatur,  6;  Painting  and  Decorat- 
ing Contractors  Association  of  Chi- 
cago, 32;  Joliet,  23;  Peoria,  29;  Rock 
Island,  12;  Rockford,  4;  Springfield, 
16;  individual,  64.  We  trust  these 
locals  will  at  least  keep  up  their 
present  membership  for  the  ensuing 
year  and  possibly  show  an  increase. 

Some  means  should  be  devised  to 
increase  our  membership.  I would 
suggest  that  we  get  the  Cavaliers  in- 
terested in  this  movement.  With  their 
assistance  we  could  double  our  mem- 
bership. Present  associate  member- 
ship, 44. 

This  office  has  collected  $2,027.91 
during  the  year,  and  has  turned  same 
over  to  the  treasurer.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  that  we  have 
given  $215  to  the  educational  fund  of 
the  International  association,  and  $50 
to  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign. 

A regular  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  was  held  in  Mattoon  on 
Dec.  8,  1921,  to  formulate  the  pro- 
gram for  this  convention.  The  in- 
terest of  your  officers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  boards  was  evi- 
denced by  an  attendance  of  19. 

A special  meeting  was  also  held  at 
Peoria,  111.,  Feb.  11,  1922,  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  changing  the  loca- 
tion for  the  present  convention.  It 
was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 


15  present  that  there  was  no  need  for 
a change. 

I have  complied  with  all  instruc- 
tions of  the  convention  and  the  Exec- 
utive Board.  I have  endeavored  to 
attend  promptly  to  all  routine  busi- 
ness, and  to  that  end  have  used  $40 
worth  of  postage  stamps.  I have  also 
cooperated  with  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign  in  reaching  our  members. 

I wish  to  thank  all  who  have  as- 
sisted in  making  the  duties  of  this  of- 
fice move  smoothly,  and  hope  my  ef- 
forts will  meet  with  your  approval. 


The  Secretary’s  report  was  received 
by  the  delegates  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  along  with  that  of 
the  State  treasurer. 

Organizer  Edward  Cook  reported  on 
conditions  and  prospects  of  the  master 
painters  and  decorators  of  Illinois,  as 
he  found  them  by  actual  observation  in 
his  work  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Cook  also  called  attention  to 
the  death  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Michael  of 
Aurora,  111.,  which  had  occurred  two 
weeks  before,  and  moved  that  a tele- 
gram of  condolence  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Michael.  President  Stoltz  appointed 
C.  L.  Richardson  and  H.  C.  McGinley 
to  prepare  the  message. 

The  President  then  announced  the 
various  convention  committees: 

President’s  Address — Messrs.  Langs- 
ton, Cook  and  Ruggles. 

Nominations — Messrs.  Myer,  Fal- 
cetti  and  Hatch. 

Press — A.  M.  Brown. 

Resolutions — Messrs.  Rising,  Poff 
and  Layendecker. 

Question  Box 

The  following  was  found  on  open- 
ing the  Question  Box:  “Why  the  pre- 
vailing defective  condition  of  wall- 
paper now  being  manufactured , and 
how  can  we  find  a remedy f” 

Mr.  Hatch — As  I propounded  this 
question,  I will  relate  some  of  the  ex- 
periences we  have  had  in  Chicago,  and 
ask  others  to  relate  theirs.  Frequently 
we  find  two  or  three  colors,  and  vari- 
ous shades  of  the  same  color  in  one 
roll;  also  very  poor  grades;  all  of 
which  we  have  to  stand  for. 

Two  years  ago  we  figured  that  prac- 
tically 75  per  cent  of  the  wallpaper 
was  of  inferior  grade,  assortment  and 
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color,  and  I believe  that  this  percent- 
age has  increased  during  the  past 
two  years.  I am  a bundle  buyer;  I 
know  this  to  be  true,  and  I know  that 
in  every  case  the  contractor  has  to 
hold  the  sack. 

Mr.  Langston — I have  had  consid- 
erable experience  with  poor  grades  of 
wallpaper.  Twenty  years  ago  the  man- 
ufacturer was  not  ashamed  to  put  his 
name  on  the  margin  of  his  product.  At 
the  present  time  I venture  to  say  there 
are  not  five  wallpaper  manufacturers 
who  do  this — acknowledge  their  own 
manufactured  product. 

I may  buy  a supply  of  wallpaper; 
put  it  on  the  shelf;  take  it  out  to  the 
job.  It  is  unsatisfactory- — something 
goes  wrong.  As  the  contractor  I have 
to  tear  it  all  off,  pay  for  the  cleaning 
of  the  room,  and  stand  the  loss.  Yet 
I cannot  identify  the  maker  of  the 
paper. 

A motion  offered  by  Mr.  Layendeck- 
er  was  passed,  to  the  effect  that  a res- 
olution of  protest  be  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  the  Wallpaper  Manufacturers 
Association.  Messrs.  Hatch,  Richard- 
son and  Christman  were  appointed  to 
compose  the  resolution. 

The  question  " What  are  we  here 
for?”  was  also  found  in  the  Question 
Box,  and  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Langston,  Richardson,  Brown,  Hatch, 
Christman  and  Rising. 

Second  Session 

Wednesday,  August  2 

Prior  to  the  call  to  order,  at  9.30 
A.  M.,  an  organ  prelude  was  played  by 
Professor  Kemp. 

A telegram  of  regret  from  Carl  J. 
Baer,  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  read,  explaining  he 
would  be  unable  to  come  to  Mattoon 
for  his  scheduled  address. 

John  H.  Coon,  manager  of  brush 
sales  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 
read  his  paper  on 

The  Selection,  Use  and  Care 
of  Brushes 

John  Henry  Coon 

THE  MANUFACTURE  of  brushes, 
which  to  the  layman  seems  a 
rather  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact  busi- 
ness, is  in  reality  surrounded  with  so 
much  romance — the  romance  of  many 
countries  and  centuries — that  I could 
entertain  you  for  hours  with  tales  un- 
usual or  information  that  would  add 
materially  to  your  store  of  knowledge. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  of  inter- 
est to  you  to  know  how  closely  allied 
with  the  customs  of  a people  is  the 
collecting  of  bristles,  and  how  it  has 
even  become  a matter  of  political  im- 
portance to  nations. 

I might  take  you  back  to  the  days 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  show 
you  how  those  earliest  of  the  world’s 
decorative  painters  mastered  the  need 
of  tools  with  which  to  apply  their 
colors.  Or  traveling  into  the  depths  of 
Siberia,  far  beyond  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, I might  have  you  follow  the 
trapper  in  search  of  the  fur  bearing 
animals  on  which  we  depend  for  the 
materials  used  in  making  the  brushes 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
extensively  employed  in  the  daily  in- 
creasing industry  of  the  automobile 
painter.  And  because  of  the  many 
wild  and  foolish  tales  which  have  been 


told  of  this  world-wide  search  for 
brush  materials,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  do  this,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son. 

With  the  intention  to  be  of  practical 
help  to  you  in  the  conduct  of  your 
business,  I believe  the  more  common- 
place aspects  of  the  brush  industry 
will  better  serve  you;  and  at  the  risk 
of  being  criticised  for  repetition,  1 am 
going  to  offer  thoughts  similar  to 
those  I have  already  discussed  with 
many  of  your  fellow  craftsmen  in 
other  States. 

Proper  paint  application  has  al- 
ways been  important,  but  has  been 
often  ignored  by  the  master  painter, 
and  even  by  the  manufacturer,  the 
success  of  whose  very  product  is  de- 
pendent on  it. 

For  many  years  there  was  a pro- 
nounced antipathy  to  modern  paint 
and  varnish  products;  and  perhaps 
the  attitude  of  the  painter  that  he 
knew  best  how  to  make  paints  dis- 
couraged efforts  to  tell  him  what 
brushes  he  ought  to  use  and  how  to 
take  care  of  them. 

Fortunately  for  the  science  of  deco- 
rative and  protective  painting — for  it’s 
a science  as  well  as  an  art — that  feel- 
ing is  being  dissipated.  This  meeting 
and  the  nature  of  its  discussions  are 
evidence  of  it. 

With  no  intention  of  capitalizing 
my  own  product,  I am  going  to  urge 
you,  in  the  interests  of  your  own  suc- 
cess, to  buy  good  brushes  and  take 
care  of  them. 

Importance  of  Brushes 

In  the  days  following  the  Renais- 
sance,with  the  revival  of  the  painters’ 
art,  and  later  the  development  of  deco- 
rative painting,  the  painter  made  his 
own  brushes,  and  the  importance  of 
having  good  and  suitable  ones  was  thus 
brought  forcibly  to  him.  Today  many 
master  painters — and  there  are  num- 
bers of  highly  intelligent  men  in  the 
craft — though  following  every  develop- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  paint  or  var- 
nish products,  evidence  so  little  interest 
in  their  brushes,  without  which  good  re- 
sults would  be  well  nigh  impossible, 
that  it  is  a source  of  wonder  to  me. 

Except  that  good  brushes  are  made 
from  the  bristle  of  swine,  little  else  lies 
in  the  store  of  general  brush  knowl- 
edge. On  the  other  hand,  every  new 
method  in  paint  or  painting,  every  dis- 
covery of  a new  use  for  a pigment  or 
combination  of  pigments,  every  new 
use  of  an  oil  or  its  treatment,  is  fa- 
miliar to  the  master  painter  of  today. 

The  modern  painter  possesses  the 
required  technical  knowledge  of  his 
trade,  and  is  fully  as  progressive  as 
other  craftsmen.  Few,  however,  know 
that  the  manufacture  of  good  painting 
tools  is  a science  in  itself;  that  the 
best  brush-makers  maintain  industrial 
laboratories,  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  insure  a supply  of  standard  quality 
bristle,  and  to  improve  their  products 
to  meet  the  demand  arising  from 
newer  finishes  and  more  exacting  re- 
sults. 

Surely  the  brush  is  as  important 
as  the  material,  for  without  good 
brushes  gratifying  results  in  paint  and 
varnish  application  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. A better  knowledge  and  se- 
lection of  tools  would  mean  greater 
success  in  painting,  and  would  elimi- 
nate many  discouragements  and  fail- 
ures. 

I want  you  to  realize  that  the  manu- 
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facture  of  good  brushes  is  a serious 
business,  of  particular  importance  to 
you,  and  that  we  have  a few  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  who  are  just 
as  alert,  scientific  and  progressive  in 
their  work  of  making  brushes  for  your 
use  as  are  the  manufacturers  of  the 
products  these  brushes  apply.  I ask 
you  to  support  their  efforts  to  serve 
you  by  a discriminating  selection  of 
your  brushes,  by  an  intelligent  use 
of  them,  and  a protective  care  of  them 
when  not  in  service. 

Bristles  Vary  Greatly 

Brushes  are  made  of  the  bristle  of 
swine;  but  bristle  is  of  as  many  sorts 
and  kinds  as  there  are  countries  and 
divisions  from  which  they  come.  Ob- 
viously, a knowledge  of  their  peculiari- 
ties, differences  and  qualities  is  just 
as  important  in  brush  making  as  simi- 
lar knowledge  of  the  basic  qualities 
of  the  various  pigments  is  incumbent 
upon  paint  manufacturers. 

Bristles  from  different  countries,  and 
different  parts  of  the  same  country, 
while  of  the  same  general  properties, 
have  peculiar  characteristics,  or  lack 
of  them,  which  make  them  suitable 
for  certain  brushes.  You  know  that 
Chinese  bristle  is  black,  but  how  many 
know  that  China  also  produces  white 
bristles;  or  that  black  bristle  is  also 
found  in  Russia;  or  that  there  are  at 
least  half  a dozen  kinds  of  black 
Chinese  bristle,  each  with  its  pecu- 
liarities? 

Just  as  prejudice  has  retarded  the 
adoption  of  modern  pigments,  and 
paints  and  enamels  made  from  them, 
so  there  has  been  a strong  prejudice 
against  Chinese  bristle,  and  in  favor 
of  bristle  from  Russia.  During  the 
World  War,  when  little  or  no  bristle 
was  to  be  obtained  from  Russia, 
brushes  were  made  almost  entirely  of 
Chinese  bristle,  and  many  found  to 
their  surprise  how  well  they  served. 

Now,  with  more  Russian  bristle  to 
be  obtained,  and  the  expectation  that 
the  old  balance  will  eventually  be  re- 
stored, interested  sources  are  engaged 
in  spreading  propaganda  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  Russian  bristle  brushes  in- 
stead of  brushes  made  of  Chinese 
bristle. 

I am  often  asked  to  express  an  opin- 
ion on  the  relative  merits  of  Russian 
and  Chinese  bristles.  My  answer  is 
that  each  has  peculiar  characteristics 
and  properties  which  fit  them  to  best 
serve  for  some  brush  purpose;  but 
to  say  that  for  all  purposes  one  is 
better  suited  than  the  other,  is  un- 
true and  misleading. 

Generally  speaking,  Russian  bristle 
makes  a much  better  kalsomine  brush. 
It  has  greater  resistance  to  abrasion, 
and  on  rough  work  will  outwear  simi- 
lar grades  of  Chinese  bristle;  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  greater 
economy  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of 
Russian  bristle  brushes.  As  brush 
manufacturers,  with  the  raw  material 
of  all  kinds  available,  we  put  into  our 
product  whichever  sort  will  best  serve 
to  do  the  expected  work  in  the  most 
economical  way. 

Good  painters’  brushes  are  built 
with  a definite  idea  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  to  be  used.  Bristle 
that  would  make  the  best  sort  of 
varnish  brush  would  be  totally  unfit 
for  a first  class  paint  brush. 

Brushes  are  built  to  formulas  de- 
termined by  the  work  to  which  they 
shall  be  put.  In  a good  paint  brush 
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Old  paint  off  easier  than  new  goes  on 

The  master-painters  say  that  with 


J^ze&tObdte  Gxia 

and  Prest-O-Paint  Burner 

it  is  easier  to  take  off  old  paint  than  it  was  to  put  the  original  on. 

Just  the  light,  easily  handled  Prest-O-Paint  Burner.  No  delays, 
no  aching  joints  in  the  whole  day’s  work;  no  danger  from  sparks. 
Hot,  clean,  easily  controlled  flame.  Instant,  efficient  work  in  half 
the  time. 

In  storm  or  calm,  rain,  snow  or  shine — it  always  works  the 
same.  A trigger  right  at  the  finger  starts  it  working  for  you. 

Simplicity,  sureness  and  economy  of  operation.  Every  painter 
should  know  more  about  the 

Prest-O-Paint  Burner 

Write  us  for  details — we’ll  show  you  where  the  painter’s  profits  come  from 
THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Small  Tank  Sales  Department 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California 
In  Canada,  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Good  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Use 


The  Finest  White  Enamel  in  the  World 

1.  It  is  the  most  durable  enamel  on  the  market. 

2.  It  will  wear  for  years  on  outdoor  work,  without  check- 

ing or  cracking. 

3.  It  is  almost  indestructible  on  indoor  work. 

4.  It  is  the  whitest  enamel  made. 

5.  It  stays  the  whitest. 

6.  It  works  beautifully  under  the  brush,  flows  like  a car- 

riage varnish. 

7.  It  spreads  600  square  feet  per  gallon  and  covers  equal 

to  a coat  of  lead. 

8.  It  will  not  sag  or  curtain. 

9.  It  will  not  show  laps  or  brush  marks. 

10.  It  pleases  your  workmen  and  gives  your  customers 
unbounded  satisfaction. 

Send  for  a sample  case  (6  gals.).  We  will  send  it  to  you  f.  o.  b.  your 
city.  You  may  make  any  test  you  desire,  and  if  you  do  not  agree  that 
ENAMOLIN  is  the  finest  white  enamel  you  have  ever  used,  you  may  return 
the  other  5 cans  at  our  expense  and  no  charge  will  be  made  for  the  gallon 
used  in  testing.  The  price  is  $7.50  less  25/10%  or  $5.07  net.  $30.38  for  the 
half  case.  Terms  December  1,  2%  10  days  net  60  days  delivered. 

EMIL  CALMAN  & CO.,  lio  William  St,  New  York 
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many  kinds  and  lengths  of  bristle  are 
employed  to  give  the  brush  the  proper 
elasticity,  taper  and  wearing  quality. 
For  this,  real  thought,  study  and  effort 
to  best  serve  skilled  painters  are  nec- 
essary; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  them  buy  and  use 
brushes  without  discrimination— only 
to  find  fault  because  they  do  not  get 
results  that  properly  selected  brushes 
would  guarantee. 

Too  many  brushes  are  bought  be- 
cause of  price,  or  length  of  stock,  or 
some  other  eye-attracting  reason,  but 
without  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the 
work  in  hand.  When  you  men  have  a 
problem  of  “finish”  to  solve,  you  either 
follow  some  well-approved  method,  or 
consult  the  representative  of  a man- 
ufacturer of  reputation,  and  follow  his 
advice.  Why  not  buy  your  brushes 
in  the  same  way,  and  realize  greater 
economy  and  far  more  satisfactory  re- 
suits  ? 

Do  not  buy  brushes  because  they 
are  low  in  price;  they  may  prove  ex- 
pensive in  the  end.  Regretfully  I ad- 
mit that  there  are  manufacturers  who 
adulterate  brushes. to  look  like  some- 
thing they  are  not,  and  sell  them  at 
lower  prices.  They  are  so  cleverly 
adulterated  • that  until  tried  in  the. 
paint  pot  they  do  not  disclose  their 
real  identity.  Brushes  of  the  same 
relative  quality  will  cost  about  the 
same;  and  when  you  are  offered 
brushes  at  too  tempting  a price,  make 
sure  of  their  worth. 

Modern  chemistry  has  evolved  num- 
berless substitute  materials,  many  the 
equal  of  the  original — silks,  for  ex- 
ample, made  of  wood,  and  Bakelite,  or 
Redmanol,  used  for  amber.  Synthetic 
emeralds  and  rubies  are  equal  to  those 
made  by  nature’s  alchemy.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  manufacture  tiny 
cellulose  acetate  cylinders  to  com- 
pete with  hog  bristles,  but  it  is  scarce- 
ly too  bold  to  say  they  will  never  serve 
in  painters’  brushes.  Horse  hair  and 
fiber  of  various  kinds  are  put  into 
brushes  that  do  fool  the  unwary. 

Buy  good  brushes  of  recognized 
brands  and  take  care  of  them. 

Abuse  of  Brushes 

Perhaps  it  is  the  age  of  extravagance 
in  which  we  have  been  living  these 
last  few  years  that  is  responsible;  but 
knowing  as  I do  the  problem  of  get- 
ting good  bristle  to  make  good  brushes, 
and  the  cost  of  them,  it  would  seem 
that  judgment  is  gone  from  many 
master  painters  when  we  see  the  way 
they  treat  their  brushes  while  expect- 
ing good  work  from  them. 

Often  have  I gone  into  a shop  and 
seen  hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of 
brushes  standing  on  their  bristle  ends 
in  a paint  pot  partly  filled  with  water; 
or  else  half  cleaned,  lying  on  a board, 
slowing  drying  up,  gathering  all  the 
dust  from  a none  too  clean  paint  shop. 

I want  to  warn  you  against  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  brush  reclaimers. 
Brush  makers’  cement  is  generally 
made  of  shellac,  with  the  addition  of 
non-drying  oils  to  prevent  brittleness. 
A solvent  which  will  clean  out  the 
hardened  paint  or  varnish  will  also 
dissolve  the  cement. 

This  method  is  particularly  harmful 
in  cleaning  leather  bound  brushes. 
With  the  cement  gone,  the  bristle, 
soaking  up  water,  swells  the  binding; 
and  when  on  drying  out,  the  bristle 
shrinks  to  its  original  volume,  the 
leather  strap  does  not.  We  have  had 
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brushes  returned  to  us  in  which  the 
nails  had  been  drawn  fully  a sixteenth 
of  an  inch  from  the  handle,  and  the 
brush  utterly  destroyed. 

Brushes  properly  cared  for  will  not 
require  any  cleaning  chemical.  The 
carriage  painter  has  learned  the  need 
of  scrupulous  care  with  his  tools,  and 
you  can  with  profit  emulate  his  ex- 
ample. 

Proper  Care  of  Brushes 

Paint  brushes,  when  not  in  use, 
should  be  suspended  in  raw  linseed 
oil,  well  off  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
tainer, and  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  band  or  strap. 

Varnish  brushes  should  be  suspend- 
ed in  the  same  way — in  a separate 
container,  of  course — in  raw  oil  or 
non-drying  varnish.  These  brushes, 
naturally,  should  be  washed  out  in  a 
suitable  solvent  before  putting  them  in 
varnish  again. 

Unless  you  have  kept  your  brushes 
in  this  way,  you  have  really  never 
known  genuine  brush  satisfaction  or 
experienced  true  brush  economy. 

Don’t,  under  any  circumstances,  put 
your  brushes  into  water.  Bristle  has 
a great  affinity  for  water,  but,  like  the 
moth  and  the  flame,  goes  to  its  ruin 
in  it.  Brushes  kept  in  water  lose  their 
elasticity,  and  literally  wear  out  from 
both  ends.  Becoming  soft,  the  bristles 
cannot  resist  the  abrasion,  and  getting 
lousy  from  the  butt  end  down,  soon 
become  worthless  stumps. 

Keep  your  brushes  out  of  water. 
We’ll  sell  more  brushes  if  you  don’t, 
but  on  the  other  hand  you’ll  have 
greater  brush  satisfaction  when  you 
take  proper  care  of  brushes,  and,  after 
all,  that  is  what  we  are  in  business  for. 

Buy  good  brushes — and  take  care  of 
them! 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  chair,  Mr. 
Coon  was  given  a rising  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Christman  raised  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  the 
brush  manufacturers  to  put  their 
names  on  their  products,  as  a means  of 
identification. 

Mr.  Rising — There  is  real  value  in 
Mr.  Coon's  paper,  for  we  figure  from 
three  to  five  per  cent  loss  on  brushes 
of  each  job.  We  have  one  man  who 
does  nothing  but  take  care  of  brushes 
for  us,  and  I believe  it  pays  us  many 
dollars  a month.  I also  think  it  would 
be  a good  thing  if  worth-while  papers 
like  this  were  printed  and  mailed  to 
every  member,  so  they  could  distribute 
them  among  their  men.  It  should  also 
help  our  organizers  and  members  in 
getting  new  members. 

Mr.  Hatch — I would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Coon  if  it  is  possible  to  restore  kalso- 
mine  brushes. 

Mr.  Coon — No;  for  the  thing  that  de- 
stroys kalsomine  brushes  is  the  burn- 
ing of  the  bristles  by  the  unslaked 
lime.  If  the  bristles  are  burned  there 
is  no  way  to  restore  them. 

Mr.  Rising — I have  a good  deal  of 
trouble  with  stipplers.  Taking  out  half 
a dozen,  I find  that  two  or  three  of 
them  will  invariably  go  bad  by  small 
ends  of  the  bristles  breaking. 

Mr.  Coon — I can  see  no  reason  for 
this.  Age  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
for  we  have  those  bristles — Russian 
bristles — in  stock  sometimes  a good 
many  years  before  you  fellows  get 
them  in  the  form  of  brushes.  We 
should  like  you  to  send  us  any  such, 
regardless  of  who  made  them,  and  we 
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shall  be  glad  to  analyze  the  trouble. 
Many  substitutes  are  being  placed  on 
the  market,  and  these  might  account 
for  the  trouble.  What  do  you  clean 
your  brushes  with? 

Mr.  Rising — I use  benzole  or  ben- 
zene, then  a solution  of  laundry  soap 
and  water. 

Mr.  Coon — That’s  a good  method. 

Mr.  Hatch — What  are  the  future 
prospects  for  good  brushes? 

Mr.  Coon — There  has  never  been  any 
question  as  to  the  making  of  good 
brushes.  It  is  only  a question  of  pay- 
ing for  them.  Supply  and  demand 
regulates  the  price,  and  we  can  always 
make  good  ones  if  you  will  pay  the 
price.  I believe  the  trend  is  toward 
better  brushes,  and  the  price  situation 
is  becoming  better  in  proportion. 

On  the  call  for  resolutions,  Mr. 
Hatch  presented  the  following,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  a special  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  convention: 

Protest  Concerning  Wallpaper 

Whereas,  considerable  trouble,  an- 
noyance, unnecessary  expense  prevails 
and  is  being  endured  by  the  Master 
Painters  generally  in  the  use  of  wall- 
paper as  a decorative  agency,  due  to 
defects  in  wallpaper  now  being  manu- 
factured; misprints,  discolorations  and 
numberless  shades,  particularly  differ- 
ences of  shades  on  edges  of  paper  of 
all  grades  and  quality,  which  when 
properly  trimmed  and  carefully  hung 
presents  an  appearance  unsatisfactory 
to  the  customer;  compels  the  con- 
tractor to  repaper  same  invariably  at 
his  own  expense,  creates  bad  feeling 
and  loss  of  confidence  between  him 
and  the  customer;  and 

Whereas,  this  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  wallpaper  which  has  prevailed 
more  or  less  for  the  last  few  years 
is  becoming  extensive  and  general; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators,  in  con- 
vention assembled  at  Mattoon,  111.,  Aug. 
1 to  4.  1922,  do  hereby  request  the 
Wallpaper  Manufacturers  to  take  ac- 
tion toward  remedying  these  defects  in 
their  products;  and  further  to  take 
more  interest  in  our  problems  wherein 
the  use  of  their  products  are  con- 
cerned, with  a view  to  putting  out  bet- 
ter wallpaper;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  manufacturers  of 
wallpaper  have  printed  on  the  margins 
of  their  goods  the  names  of  their  firms; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  forwarded  by  our  Secretary 
to  each  of  the  secretaries  of  other  State 
associations,  and  a copy  forwarded  to 
the  Allied  Wallpaper  Industry. 

This  resolution  also  bore  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, and  was  passed  by  the  conven- 
tion, at  its  third  session. 

Secretary  Bush — I would  like  to  say 
a word  at  this  point  regarding  new 
members.  We  are  all  anxious  to  hear 
of  some  scheme  or  method  that  will 
assist  the  organizers  in  getting  new 
members,  but  the  Secretary  should  not 
be  expected  to  carry  the  entire  load. 
You  men  know  how  long  it  takes  to 
write  half  a dozen  letters,  with  three 
or  four  pages  to  the  letter. 

I will  receive  a letter  from  one  of 
you  men,  telling  me  that  So-and-so  is  a 
good  prospect,  and  for  me  to  write 
them;  but  I never  get  a letter  telling 
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“Who 


did  your  painting?” 

Sooner  or  later  someone  asks 
that  of  every  job  you  do 
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WHEN  you  dean  up  and  de- 
part your  work  stays  behind 
you  as  a salesman.  It  either  makes 
or  loses  customers  for  you. 

A paint  that  laps,  spreads  or  sets 
too  quickly  runs  up  costs  in  time 
and  labor — and  it’s  a poor  bid  for 
new  business  in  the  end. 

Barreled  Sunlight  not  only  en- 
ables you  to  give  the  whitest  job 
imaginable  and  one  that  is  wash- 
able, sanitary  and  durable — but 
actually  lowers  the  cost  of  work 
involved. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  made  by  our 
exclusive  “Rice  Process”  (no  var- 
nish) which  produces  a white,  lus- 
trous surface.  It  will  not  sag,  lap  or 
set  too  quickly — drawbacks  that 
run  up  the  cost  of  application  with 
all  ordinary  gloss  paints.  Costs  less 
than  enamel,  covers  better 
and  requires  fewer  coats. 


The  advantages  of  the  “Rice 
Process”  enable  us  to  guarantee 
absolutely  that  Barreled  Sunlight 
will  remain  white  longer  than  any 
gloss  paint  or  enamel,  domestic  or 
foreign,  applied  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  used  today 
in  interiors  of  every  type — homes, 
hotels,  apartment  houses,  schools, 
stores,  shops  and  industrial  plants. 
Where  a primer  is  required  use 
Barreled  Sunlight  Undercoat. 

Send  for  free  sample  can  to  test 
out  for  whiteness,  ease  of  applica- 
tion and  “hiding”  properties. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 


|Save  the  surface  and 
j you  save?11 
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me  So-and-so  is  a good  prospect,  and 
for  me  to  send  you  an  application 
blank,  and  you  will  go  out  and  get 
him. 

Mr.  Rising — The  Secretary  is  right. 
He  has  his  duties.  The  Secretary’s 
duty  is  only  to  help,  and  not  do  all  of 
the  work,  because  this  throws  a heavy 
burden  on  him.  I believe  some  new 
methods  should  be  devised  for  getting 
in  touch  with  prospects.  Suggestions 
for  carrying  on  the  work  would  be  a 
great  help  to  the  organizers. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a chart 
which  indicated  the  amount  of  work 
that  needed  to  be  done  to  cover  the 
entire  State  in  any  drive  for  new 
members. 

President  Stoltz  suggested  it  would 
be  a good  plan  to  outline  districts,  and 
appoint  a live  painter  in  charge  of 
each  district,  with  authority  to  select 
helpers,  so  that  the  districts  could  be 
canvassed  thoroughly. 

Secretary  Bush  moved  that  a com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  work 
with  a committee  of  three  appointed 
by  the  Cavaliers,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising the  best  method  for  increasing 
the  membership  of  the  association,  this 
joint  committee  to  report  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  at  its  December  meeting. 
Motion  carried. 

President  Stoltz  thereupon  named 
Messrs.  Hatch,  McConnell  and  himself 
as  the  committee,  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  associate  members  appoint 
men  from  Peoria,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  so  that  they  could  work  in  pairs. 


Third  Session 

Thursday,  August  3 

Afer  the  call  to  order  at  9:30  A.  M., 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Presi- 
dent’s Address  was  read  by  Secretary 
Bush : 

“The  President  in  his  address  has 
again  called  our  attention  to  our  rela- 
tions with  our  associate  members;  our 
duty  in  helping  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  our  association;  our  need 
of  a text  book  and  apprentices;  and 
our  part  in  making  our  convention  a 
success  by  attendance  and  attention. 
The  address  was  written  with  care  and 
for  our  instruction,  and  should  be  read 
by  all  members  with  interest. 

“We  recommend  that  this  address  be 
received,  and  a vote  of  thanks  be  given 
the  writer  for  his  work  as  our  presi- 
dent. We  also  recommend  that  the 
Resolutions  Committee  present  to  this 
convention  a resolution  embodying  the 
President’s  suggestion  to  do  away 
with  the  present  system  of  sending 
the  past  president  as  our  member  on 
the  International  Executive  Board,  by 
electing  a member  able  to  represent  us 
with  ability  and  success,  to  be  chosen 
for  a longer  period  than  one  year. 

“C.  H.  Ruggles,  R.  H.  Langston,  Ed 
Cook.” 

The  convention  received  the  report 
and  placed  it  on  the  minutes,  and  the 
committee  was  given  a rising  vote  of 
thanks. 

Secretary  Bush  called  attention  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  to  formulate  a 
change  in  the  method  of  procedure  so 
as  to  conform  with  the  rulings  of  the 
International  association  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  International  delegates. 

Secretary  Bush  read  the  report  of 
the  delegates  to  the  last  International 


convention  at  Kansas  City,  prepared  by 
C.  E.  Michael,  preceded  by  a letter 
from  Mr.  Michael,  explaining  that  the 
death  of  his  wife  on  July  12  prevented 
his  attendance.  Mr.  Michael’s  report 
was  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  International 
Delegates 

1 DESIRE  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  Thirty-eighth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Kansas  City  Feb.  7 
to  10: 

I have  been  informed  that  it  was 
the  most  successful  convention  ever 
held  in  point  of  harmony,  education 
and  promptness  of  procedure.  Presi- 
dent Phinnemore  proved  to  be  a man 
of  tact  and  strength,  thoroughly  ca- 
pable in  the  carrying  out  of  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

One  thing  particularly  in  evidence 
was  the  harmony  existing  between  the 
master  painters  of  Canada  and  those  of 
our  own  country,  exemplified  in  the 
songs  and  speeches  preceding  the  open- 
ing of  each  session — which,  by  the 
way,  is  an  innovation  that  might  well 
be  followed  at  future  conventions. 

The  convention  opened  with  the 
usual  order  of  business  occupying  the 
time  of  the  first  session.  The  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer’s report  showed  the  or- 
ganization to  be  in  a healthy  condi- 
tion, both  numerically  and  financially; 
also  that  progress  was  being  made 
along  the  lines  of  endeavor  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

As  the  full  report  of  the  convention 
appeared  in  The  Painters  Magazine, 
which  is  received  by  all  of  you,  I shall 
only  call  attention  to  the  various  papers 
read,  and  some  points  of  special  in- 
terest in  them.  Past  President  Wall’s 
paper  on  the  “Necessity  for  the  Use  of 
White  Lead  as  a Pigment  in  the  Paint- 
ing Business”  was  particularly  in  place 
at  this  time,  when  there  has  been  so 
much  talk  of  legislation  .against  its 
use.  It  brought  out  the  fact  that 
two  other  pigments — namely,  Timonox 
and  Titanox — might  come  into  compe- 
tition with  white  lead.  I believe  that 
for  the  benefit  of  our  members  the 
white  lead  question,  as  well  as  the 
properties  of  the  two  above  named  pig- 
ments, might  well  be  discussed  fur- 
ther. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  on  “Zinc 
Oxide  as  a Paint  Pigment”  was  quite 
animated,  bringing  out  the  point  that 
its  use  seemed  more  desirable  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  than  in  others, 
climate  governing  its  use. 

The  paper  on  “Wallpaper  and  Other 
Coverings”  was  instructive,  although 
it  did  not  explain  away  the  trouble 
which  all  decorators  have  had,  espe- 
cially of  late  years,  with  the  shading, 
coloring,  etc.,  of  the  papers,  or  leave 
any  assurance  of  a correction  of  the 
same,  as  had  been  hoped  by  the  com- 
mittee which  had  proposed  the  paper. 

I desire  that  you  read  carefully  the 
paper  by  Messrs.  Downie  and  Gardner 
on  “Paint  as  an  Aid  to  Proper  Acoustic 
Conditions,”  a paper  based  on  actual 
experience. 

The  plans  of  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign  Committee  to  make  1922  the 
greatest  paint  and  varnish  year  were 
outlined  by  Mr.  East,  and  a resolution 
was  carried,  pledging  the  support  of 
che  International  association,  and  urg- 
ing the  support  of  all  locals  and  indi- 
viduals. 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a 


The  address  of  Andrew  Hay,  of  To- 
ronto, on  “Selling  the  Principles  of 
Your  Business,”  was  an  oratorical 
event  seldom  equaled  in  the  history 
of  our  International  conventions.  Cold 
type  cannot  give  the  proper  expression 
or  impart  the  impression  made  upon 
the  members,  as  this  earnest  man  gave 
utterance  to  his  ideas  on  this  vital 
subject. 

William  H.  Oliver,  of  the  New  York 
association,  most  ably  handled  his 
subject,  “The  American  Plan  of  Em- 
ployment.” E.  Z.  Kennedy  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  also  gave  a masterful  address 
on  the  same  subject,  resulting  in  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  a copy  of 
each  be  sent  to  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Davis. 

The  Committee  on  Vocational  Train- 
ing reported  that  the  work  of  compil- 
ing the  text  book  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  would  be  ready  before  the 
next  convention.  I understand  that 
the  book  will  be  printed  this  fall. 

Your  delegate  was  given  the  priv- 
ilege of  compiling  and  reading  the  re- 
port of  the  Materials  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, which  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  President  Dupke’s 
Address,  which  was  carried  over  from 
the  Louisville  convention,  reported,  as 
a result  of  a study  of  the  address,  a 
recommendation  that  a Board  of  Di- 
rectors be  created,  composed  of  the 
three  International  officers  and  four 
others  from  different  sections — the 
purpose  of  the  board  to  be  to  support 
the  officers  and  objectives  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  recommendation  was 
adopted. 

The  social  features  of  the  conven- 
tion were  unusually  brilliant,  and 
were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  guests, 
numbering  nearly  800. 

I desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Illinois  association  for  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  me,  that  of  be- 
ing sent  as  a delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional convention.  If  I may  be  per- 
mitted, I should  like  to  make  a rec- 
ommendation that  is  inspired  by  my 
experience.  I believe  that  it  is  proper 
that  the  man  who  serves  as  our  State 
president  should  be  honored  by  being 
sent  to  the  succeeding  International 
convention;  but  in  order  to  obtain 
prestige  on  the  International  Exec- 
utive Board,  and  thus  ably  represent 
the  great  State  of  Illinois,  I believe 
that  a regular  delegate  should  be 
elected  for  a term  of  not  less  than  three 
years. 


The  report  was  duly  received. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations 
made  its  report  at  this  time,  and  the 
selections  were  taken  up  and  voted  on 
the  last  day  of  the  convention. 

J.  R.  McGregor,  of  the  Eagle-Picher 
Lead  Co.,  was  called  on  for  his  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  assigned  him, 
“Paint  and  Paint  Pigments.”  This 
proved  to  be  an  instructive  talk,  and 
received  the  approval  of  the  conven- 
tion through  a rising  vote  of  thanks. 

Following  Mr.  McGregor’s  talk  a 
band  of  the  Cavaliers  came  trooping 
down  the  aisle  of  the  convention  hall, 
cheering,  and  presented  their  newly 
elected  president,  R.  G.  Weidinger. 

Mr.  Weidinger — I have  been  elected 
president  of  the  Cavaliers.  As  you 
know,  the  Cavaliers  is  an  organiza- 
tion formed  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  with  the  master  painters,  to  help 
better  the  association  and  its  conven- 
tions. We  are  pledged  to  work  for 
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the  increase  of  membership — to  talk 
the  association  to  those  who  are  mem- 
bers as  well  as  those  who  are  not.  We 
hope  and  know  that  the  master  paint- 
ers will  extend  to  us  the  same  co- 
operation. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  determined 
that  every  member  here  will  attend 
the  convention  next  year,  and  bring 
with  him  one  new  member.  There  are 
thirty  of  our  members  present,  so  you 
see  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Weidinger’s  sentiments  were 
heartily  applauded. 

W.  H.  Hendricks,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co.,  was  introduced  to  read  his 
paper  on  the  use  of 

Zinc  in  Paint 

W.  H.  Hendricks 

IT  SHOULD  be  gratifying  to  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  painting  industry  to  note 
the  good  season  we  have  just  passed 
through.  Newspaper  reports  tell  us 
that  the  first  six  months  of  1922  beat 
the  first  six  months  of  1921  by  over 
25  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  paint  sold. 
Also  that  the  industry  showed  a slight 
improvement  over  1920 — the  best  pre- 
vious year  in  the  painting  industry. 

We  also  note  that  nearly  all  of  the 
paint  used  this  year  was  for  repaint- 
ing work.  Consequently  we  can  look 
for  this  kind  of  business  to  increase 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

While  my  experience  does  not  go 
back  so  far,  I believe  I am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  there  has  been  more  advance- 
ment made  in  the  paint  and  painting 
industry  in  the  past  ten  years  than  in 
the  hundred  years  preceding. 

Many  changes  in  methods  of  making 
and  applying  paint  have  resulted  from 
the  intensive  study  of  paint  problems 
by  engineers  and  technically  trained 
persons  working  in  well  equipped 
scientific  laboratories.  Some  of  the 
results  of  this  study  are  most  interest- 
ing. and  the  resultant  products  are  be- 
ing used  in  steadily  increasing  quanti- 
ties. 

It  is  about  some  of  this  work  I wish 
to  speak  to  you  for  a short  time  to- 
day— the  products  being  zinc  oxide  and 
lithopone. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
change  can  be  gained  from  a consider- 
ation of  the  figures  showing  the  growth 
in  America  of  lithopone  production: 
In  1900  we  produced  practically  no 
lithopone:  in  1906,  about  5,000  tons; 
in  1922,  production  will  be  over  100,- 
000  tons.  And  most  of  this  pigment 
is  being  consumed  by  the  paint  indus- 
try. 

Zinc  oxide  is  a fire  product,  consist- 
ing of  zinc  and  oxygen  combined  by  in- 
tense heat.  We  might  say  it  is  born 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame,  and 
therefore  able  to  withstand  the  highest 
degree  of  heat  any  paint  or  enamel 
may  be  subjected  to,  many  times  over, 
without  change.  In  fact,  no  vehicle 
has  yet  been'  devised  that  will  stand 
up  to  the  temperature  at  -which  zinc 
oxide  is  made. 

Processes  of  Manufacture 
Briefly,  the  American  or  direct  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  is  as  follows: 
Certain  carefully  selected  and  pre- 
pared ores  containing  zinc  are  crushed 
to  about  the  size  of  rice  grains  and 
intimately  mixed  with  a definite 
amount  of  coal. 


This  “charge” — zinc  ore  and  coal — 
is  placed  in  a furnace  having  an  iron 
grate  bottom,  similar  to  a locomotive 
fire-box.  The  sides  and  roof  of  the 
zinc  oxide  furnace  are  built  of  brick, 
to  withstand  the  fierce  heat. 

The  charge  is  fired,  and  is  kept 
burning  by  blowing  air  under  the  iron 
grate.  This  results  in  a reaction  of 
the  coal  and  zinc  ore,  with  the  burning 
of  the  zinc  vapors  to  zinc  oxide. 

A large  steel  pipe  is  connected  to 
the  top  of  the  furnace,  which  carries 
off  the  zinc  oxide,  in  the  form  of  a 
smoke,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 

These  steel  pipes  are  from  30  to  50 
inches  in  diameter  and  upward  of  600 
feet  long.  As  the  hot  air  and  gas,  bear- 
ing the  white  zinc  oxide  smoke  pass 
through  the  pipes,  they  are  cooled  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  can  be  blown 
into  large  muslin  bags  at  the  other 
end. 

These  muslin  bags  retain  the  fine 
dry  powder  (zinc  oxide),  and  let  the 
gases  and  air  pass  through.  The  oxide 
is  then  transferred  from  the  muslin 
bags  to  heavy  canvas  bags. 

At  this  time  a sample  is  taken  and 
sent  to  the  laboratory  for  testing. 
When  the  laboratory  reports  the  oxide 
to  be  satisfactory,  it  is  sent  to  the 
packing  room,  where  it  is  packed  in 
paper  bags  or  wooden  barrels. 

It  is  then  ready  to  go  to  the  paint 
grinder  who  makes  it  up  into  either 
a paste  by  grinding  with  about  16  per 
cent  of  oil,  or  into  paint  or  enamel 
ready  to  spread. 

The  French  or  indirect  process 
starts  with  the  zinc  metal,  which  is 
first  separated  from  the  zinc  ore  by  a 
preliminary  operation.  It  is  called 
the  French  process  because  it  was  de- 
veloped in  France.  When  properly 
made,  French  process  oxides  are 
brighter  and  whiter  than  those  made 
by  the  American  process.  Practically 
all  of  the  French  process  zinc  used 
here  is  made  in  America. 

The  Storp  of  Lithopone 

About  1868  a patent  was  taken  out 
in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
white  pigment  called  “Orr’s  zinc 
white.”  This  pigment  was  made  by 
mixing  together  two  solutions — one  a 
perfectly  clear,  brilliant,  colorless  so- 
lution of  zinc  sulphate,  the  other  a 
clear,  yellow  tinted  solution  of  barium 
sulphide.  These  solutions  form  a milk- 
like liquor,  which  is  crude  lithopone, 
consisting  of  about  26  to  29  per  cent 
of  zinc  sulphide  and  71  to  74  per  cent 
of  barium  sulphate. 

This  process  has  been  alternately 
improved  and  abused  from  that  date 
to  this;  but  I am  glad  to  say  that 
within  the  past  twenty  years  those 
who  have  improved  the  process  de- 
cidedly outnumber  those  who  have 
abused  it.  Lithopone  today  occupies 
an  honorable,  trustworthy  position, 
and  is  growing  daily  in  favor,  due  to 
its  satisfactory  results  and  behavior. 

Modern  high  grade  lithopone  today 
has  all  the  requisites  of  a high  grade 
paint  pigment — purity  of  color,  bright- 
ness, hiding  power. 

Lithopone  has  been  the  main  pig- 
ment used  in  interior  decoration  for 
many  years — in  fact,  the  present  day 
position  of  interior  flat  wall  finishes 
was  made  possible  largely  by  means 
of  lithopone.  This  is  not  news  to  you, 
but  it  may  be  news  when  I say  that 
the  best  modern  lithopone  is  now  be- 
ing used  successfully  in  exterior 
paints.  The  principal  objection  to  its 
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satisfactory  use  for  such  purposes — 
turning  dark  in  sunlight — has  been 
so  far  overcome  that  it  can  be  used 
with  no  noticeable  defects  under  serv- 
ice conditions. 

I know  that  the  master  painter  pre- 
fers to  mix  his  own  paints  for  many 
kinds  of  work.  I believe  he  does  so 
because  he  feels  that  in  this  way  he 
can  tell  what  goes  into  the  paint; 
whereas  if  he  buys  a prepared  paint, 
he  is  not  entirely  sure  what  is  in  it, 
and  cannot  readily  find  out. 

T esling  Lithopone 

But  there  are  ways  of  testing  a pre- 
pared paint  to  find  out  what  it  will  do 
under  service  conditions;  and  by  mak- 
ing a few  simple  tests  you  can  deter- 
mine which  is  apt  to  give  you  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 

As  nearly  all  of  the  interior  paints 
contain  generous  amounts  of  lithopone, 
one  of  the  first  things  you  want  to 
know  is,  “Will  it  stand  the  sun?” 

You  can  readily  test  for  this  prop- 
erty as  follows: 

Spread  out  on  a piece  of  glass  a 
heavy  coating  of  the  paint.  When  it 
dries  absolutely  flat  place  the  glass  in 
a pan  of  water,  painted  side  up,  and 
fix  so  that  about  1-16  inch  of  water 
covers  the  whole  painted  surface.  Then 
cover  about  half  of  the  painted  surface 
with  some  opaque  object  like  a ruler, 
putty  knife,  or  a coin. 

Place  the  whole  test  out  in  the  open 
for  about  two  hours  under  a hot  sun, 
between  11  A.  M.  and  3 P.  M.  Then 
remove  the  painted  panel  and  note 
whether  there  has  been  any  percep- 
tible change  in  color  between  the  cov- 
ered and  uncovered  portions.  This  is 
a severe  test  for  light  resistance,  and 
any  paint  which  stands  up  under  it 
can  safely  be  used  for  interior  work. 

If  the  test  paint  does  not  dry  with 
a flat  surface,  draw  off  the  excess  ve- 
hicle and  thin  with  turpentine,  so  that 
the  test  panel  will  be  flat  before  you 
begin  your  test.  Then  proceed  as  be- 
fore. 

Another  annoying  thing  the  inte- 
rior decorator  has  to  contend  with  is 
the  yellowing  or  darkening  effect 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  poorly 
lighted  corners,  etc.  These  places 
should  be  brighter  and  stay  lighter 
than  those  nearer  to  the  source  of 
light,  yet  they  are  the  worst  offend- 
ers in  turning  dark.  This  darkening 
is  usually  caused  by  the  use  of  the 
wrong  oil.  Linseed  oil  is  difficult  to 
use  in  interior  work  of  this  sort,  be- 
cause it  must  be  kept  bleached  by  sun- 
light in  order  to  stay  light  in  color. 

A testing  box  has  recently  been  de- 
vised by  H.  A.  Gardner  which  will  tell 
you  in  a few  days’  time  whether  the 
vehicle  you  are  using  will  stand  up  as 
it  should  in  these  damp  and  dark 
corners.  I have  some  extra  copies  here, 
describing  the  box  and  method  of  test- 
ing, for  distribution.  Any  of  you  can 
build  a box  of  this  sort  for  your  own 
testing,  and  I believe  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  testing  the  paints  you  use 
before  actually  applying  them. 

There  are  other  tests  you  will  de- 
sire to  make  for  color,  brightness, 
smoothness  of  coating,  brushing  prop- 
erties— before  deciding  which  of  the 
paints  available  will  produce  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  These  can  all  he 
tested  at  the  same  time  you  prepare 
your  other  test  glasses,  as  follows: 

To  determine  color,  place  side  by 
side  the  dry,  flat  surface  of  the  various 
paints  under  test.  You  can  decide  by 
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Save  Coal! 

Light  your  plant  with  proper  paint 


Light  Disseminating 
Factory  Paint 

Saves  in  coal  where  plants  generate  their  own  light  and 
saves  in  dollars  where  current  is  bought. 

Many  modern  plants  are  built  to  take  every  advantage 
of  natural  light.  Although  sunlight  may  darken  ordinary 
light  reflecting  paints,  paint  made  with  The  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company’s 

Zinc  Oxide  and  Albalith 


embodies  a distinctly  individual  achieve- 
ment. It  does  not  darken  from  sunlight 
on  the  brightest  days  and  on  dark  days  it 
produces  maximum  dissemination  of  light 


throughout  the  factory  space.  Write  us 
for  our  factory  lighting  formula,  combin- 
ing The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company’s 
Zinc  Oxide  and  Albalith. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 


160  Front  Street 


(Established  1848) 


New  York  City 
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eye  which  is  the  more  nearly  white. 

To  see  which  is  the  brightest— e.  g., 
reflects  the  most  light — turn  the  glass 
plates  over  and  look  through  them. 
Your  eye  again  will  tell  you  which  is 
the  brightest. 

In  testing  for  color,  you  should 
select  the  one  most  nearly  white,  be- 
cause every  faint  tint  away  from  white 
interferes  with  the  purity  of  the  tone 
you  can  obtain  in  your  tints,  and  also 
interferes  with  the  amount  of  light 
that  will  be  reflected. 

Poor  reflection  values,  dull,  muddy 
tints  cause  not  only  gloomy  rooms  but 
gloomy  light  bills.  No  one  can  work 
efficiently  in  a poorly  lighted  factory 
or  office  building.  If  one  paint  higher 
in  lighted  reflection  than  another  can 
be  secured,  it  means  either  better  il- 
lumination with  the  same  light,  or 
equal  illumination  with  less  light. 

Tests  with  highly  developed  appar- 
atus have  shown  that  the  best  grade 
of  lithopone  and  zinc  oxide  interior 
paints  will  reflect  and  diffuse  12  per 
cent  more  light  than  a similar  white 
lead  paint,  for  example. 

The  type  of  surface  produced  by  the 
flat  paint  should  also  be  examined 
carefully.  All  flat  surfaces  are  rel- 
atively rough,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a surface  so  rough  that  it 
takes  the  skin  off  your  hand  when  you 
rub  it.  The  selection  of  fine,  grain 
sized  pigments  with  the  proper  oil  ca- 
pacity will  produce  smooth  and  flat 
surfaces. 

These  surfaces  are  most  satisfactory, 
particularly  from  the  sanitation  point 
of  view.  They  do  not  catch  dirt  read- 
ily, and  they  readily  give  up  what  dirt 
they  do  catch.  They  are  easy  to  wash 
on  account  of  the  small  pores  and  the 
absence  of  hollow  spots  in  which  the 
dirt  may  settle.  The  result  is  that  the 
walls  retain  their  brightness  and 
cheerfulness  much  longer. 

Having  outlined  some  of  the  points 
which  we  believe  are  essential  in  suc- 
cessful painting  manufacture  and 
practice,  I wish  to  show  how  we  put 
our  knowledge  to  account,  by  reading 
over  our  painting  specifications  drawn 
up  for  use  on  our  properties. 

(Mr.  Hendricks  distributed  copies  of 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  specifications 
among  his  audience.) 


Mr.  Hendricks  was  extended  a ris- 
ing vote  of  thanks  by  the  delegates. 

Next  on  the  program  came  William 
Downie,  master  painter  of  Cleveland, 
Q.,  chairman  of  the  Save  the  Surface 
Committee  of  the  International  asso- 
ciation, who  as  representative  of  Save 
the  Surface  presented  the  statement  of 
the  progress  of  that  campaign.  This 
statement  duplicated  the  one  made  by 
Mr.  Downie  at  the  Ohio  State  conven- 
tion a few  weeks  before,  which  was 
printed  in  full  in  the  report  of  that 
convention  (page  44  of  our  August 
number) . 

Mr.  Downie  was  given  the  usual  ris- 
ing vote  of  thanks. 

Secretary  Bush — In  glancing  over 
the  list  of  the  Master  House  Painters 
Association  of  Chicago,  I notice  the 
absence  of  a name  that  means  much  to 
us.  This  man  has  done  a great  deal 
for  our  association,  devoting  much 
time,  effort  and  energy,  and  he  has 
never  failed  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  help  boost.  The  reason  for 
the  omission  of  his  name  is  because 
he  has  changed  his  occupation. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  our  constitu- 
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tion,  which  in  fact  particularly  speci- 
fies that  any  past  president,  regardless 
of  his  occupation,  may  be  placed  upon 
the  honor  roll,  without  dues  or  assess- 
ments. I therefore  move  that  the 
name  of  Edward  Cook  of  Chicago  be 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll,  with  full 
privileges  and  honors. 

Motion  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  read  a telegram  from 
Trustee  H.  F.  Green  of  Rock  Island, 
regretting  his  absence. 

Election  of  Officers 

Next  in  order  came  the  election  of 
officers 

The  Nominating  Committee  had  se- 
lected Charles  Pease  of  Decatur  for 
president,  and  the  nominations  were 
closed  on  his  name,  and  he  was  de- 
clared elected  unanimously. 

For  vice  president,  the  Nominations 
Committee  chose  J.  P.  Rising.  A.  O. 
Poff  of  Gibson  City  was  nominated 
from  the  floor.  A vote  was  taken, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Poff. 

Mr.  Bush  was  the  only  man  men- 
tioned for  secretary,  and  he  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  convention. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Richardson 
moved  that  the  secretary’s  salary  be 
increased  $100  for  the  year,  for  the  use 
of  his  office.  Carried. 

The  other  nominations  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  were  duly  accepted, 
resulting  in  the  following  roster  of  offi- 
cials for  the  ensuing  year: 

President— CHARLES  PEASE,  De- 
catur, 111. 

Vice  President — A.  O.  POFF,  Gibson 
City. 

Secretary — E.  J.  BUSH,  Peoria. 

Treasurer — J.  D.  BECKER,  Peoria. 

Executive  Board  Members 

A.  M.  BROWN,  Mattoon. 

C.  L.  RICHARDSON,  Aurora. 

T.  J.  CHRISTMAN,  Belleville. 

A.  T.  HATCH,  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  Association,  Chi- 
cago. 

J.  R.  MYER,  Decatur. 

W.  F.  DUMYAHN,  Joliet. 

J.  J.  SCHEFELING,  Peoria. 

J.  P.  RISING,  Decorating  and  Paint- 
ing Contractors  Association,  Chicago. 

H.  G.  LEWIS,  Rock  Island. 

H.  C.  McGINLEY,  Springfield. 

Trustee  for  Three  Years — D.  H. 
GUSTAFSON. 

Advisory  Board — MAX  McCLURE, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  C.  J.  EFFNER,  Chi- 
cago; J.  E.  WANSBROUGH,  Peoria. 


Fourth  Session 

Friday,  August  4 

The  final  session  came  to  order 
about  9:30  A.  M„  the  first  business 
being  the  reading  of  the  report  from 
the  Resolutions  Committee  relating  to 
changing  the  procedure  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  International  Board  mem- 
ber delegate-at-large: 

“We,  the  undersigned  Resolutions 
Committee,  respectfully  recommend 
and  approve  that  section  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Address  relating  to  the  chang- 
ing of  the  constitution  referring  to 
the  election  of  the  member  of  the 
International  Executive  Board  and 
delegate-at-large,  the  same  to  read  as 
follows: 

“That  one  member  of  the  State  as- 
sociation, in  good  standing,  be  elected 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 
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for  a term  of  three  years,  in  conven- 
tion assembled. 

“A.  O.  Poff,  J.  P.  Rising.” 

The  alteration  received  the  approval 
of  the  delegates. 

On  motion,  the  selection  of  this  offi- 
cial was  left  with  the  State  Executive 
Board. 

Announcement  was  made  that  these 
men  had  been  chosen  by  the  Cavaliers 
to  serve  on  the  special  Membership 
Committee,  with  the  three  members 
of  the  association:  S.  J.  Koekaueski, 
John  Lucas  & Co..  Inc.,  Chicago;  Max 
McClure,  Faust  Paint  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  William  Tripe,  Churchill  Drug 
Co.,  Peoria. 

Secretary  Bush  announced  that  the 
Executive  Board,  at  a meeting  the 
previous  afternoon,  had  decided  that 
the  1923  convention  should  be  given 
to  Springfield.  The  convention  ap- 
proved this  choice. 

Mr.  Rising  outlined  conditions  in 
Chicago  among  the  closed  shops,  as 
affected  by  the  Landis  award;  the 
labor  situation  and  the  futile  efforts 
he  had  made  to  get  the  unions  to  ap- 
pear before  Judge  Landis;  trouble  in 
getting  good  journeymen;  a scheme 
for  obtaining  apprentices  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one;  es- 
tablishing a school  for  three  years’ 
training,  with  a clause  giving  appren- 
tices the  privilege  of  one  more  year  of 
training. 

Mr.  Falcetti  told  about  a section  of 
his  town  where  twenty-three  houses 
were  being  built  and  only  one  of 
them  was  being  painted  by  a painter. 

Mr.  Langston  said  that  the  condi- 
tion pointed  out  by  Mr.  Falcetti  is 
general;  that  a great  deal  of  work  is 
being  done,  but  not  by  contractors. 

Mr.  Hatch— This  condition  that  we 
find  prevailing  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  could  be  helped  by  a campaign 
of  education,  I believe.  Through  co- 
operation and  work  the  International 
association  has  done  a lot  of  good 
with  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign. 
The  manufacturers  have  missed  one 
big  point  in  this  advertising — the 
proper  application  of  paint.  They 
claim  that  their  paints  will  do  cer- 
tain things,  that  one  coat  or  two  coats 
will  get  a certain  result,  but  there 
is  no  explanation  or  education  how 
those  coats  should  be  applied. 

Education  of  this  kind  would  turn 
out  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  trade.  A resolu- 
tion along  these  lines  should  be  sent 
to  all  the  advertising  manufacturers. 
The  advertising  put  out  by  the  man- 
ufacturers is  done  to  get  results.  I 
believe  it  is  misleading,  at  our  ex- 
pense. We  are  expected  to  come  up 
to  what  the  manufacturer  advertises 
his  paint  will  do. 

Secretary  Bush — At  our  last  con- 
vention was  born  the  organization  we 
know  as  the  Cavaliers.  We  had  no 
idea  what  a noisy  proposition  they 
would  develop  into,  or  what  a great 
help  to  us  they  were  going  to  be.  I 
move  that  a rising  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  the  Cavaliers  in  attendance  at 
this  convention  for  the  splendid  enter- 
tainment and  great  assistance  they 
have  given  us.  Motion  carried,  with 
applause. 

Mr.  Bertram — I further  move  that 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  same  obli- 
gation as  that  of  the  Cavaliers — each 
one  of  us  to  secure  one  new  member. 
Also  that  we  give  the  Cavaliers  the 
preference  in  buying  our  supplies, 
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whenever  possible.  Both  motions  were 
carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Myer  the  Secre- 
tary was  advised  to  send  a letter  of 
condolence  to  Mrs.  Silas  Watts  of  De- 
catur, on  the  death  of  her  husband. 

For  the  installation  of  officers,  Past 
President  Langston  took  the  platform; 
the  officers  were  called  to  the  front, 
and  were  declared  duly  elected  to  their 
respective  offices. 

President  Pease  expressed  appreci- 
ation for  the  high  honor  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  offered  the  promise  that 
with  the  assistance  of  the  other  officers 
the  membership  would  be  increased  by 
at  least  50  during  his  term  of  office. 

After  a vote  of  appreciation  had 
been  passed  in  favor  of  the  local  asso- 
ciation for  the  fine  way  in  which  the 
convention  had  been  taken  care  of,  the 
seventeenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Illinois  association  was  declared  ad- 
journed. 


Entertainment 

The  entertainment  features  of  the 
convention  were  handled  by  the  Mat- 
toon  members  in  a highly  successful 
manner.  Tuesday  night  the  delegates 
enjoyed  a concert  by  a band  of  forty- 
five  pieces  in  front  of  the  headquar- 
ters hotel.  It  was  some  music,  and  a 
great  band  for  the  size  of  the  town. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  visitors 
were  taken  for  an  auto  ride  to  view 
the  attractions  of  the  city,  winding  up 
at  Paradise  Lake,  where  boating,  fish- 
ing, swimming,  barnyard  pool  and 
other  amusements  were  indulged  in. 
After  a fine  picnic  lunch  the  evening 
was  spent  in  dancing. 

Thursday  evening  the  annual  dinner 
was  served,  after  which  the  folks  ad- 
journed to  Paradise  Park  again,  for 
dancing  and  a general  good  time.  The 
Cavaliers  furnished  the  entertainment 
for  the  banquet,  and  had  full  charge 
of  the  festivities  at  the  park.  They 
brought  a splendid  aggregation  of  mu- 
sical and  dancing  talent  from  St.  Louis. 
There  was  “something  doing”  all  the 
time,  and  the  painters  declared  the 
Cavaliers  to  be  a most  welcome  addi- 
tion to  their  ranks. 


Save  the  Surface  Advertising 
Schedule  for  1923 

The  paint  and  varnish  industry  will 
have  one  of  the  most  powerful  adver- 
tising campaigns  ever  arranged,  to 
help  “carry  on”  in  1923  in  its  campaign 
to  “Double  the  Industry  by  1926,”  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  formulated  by  the 
Save  the  Surface  Committee  in  New 
York  last  month. 

Advertising  copy  and  schedule  in  the 
national  magazines  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1923  was  approved;  and 
portfolios  containing  this  copy  will  be 
available  on  Nov.  13,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  distributed  by  companies  to 
every  salesman. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committee 
is  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  Oct.  18, 
when  the  new  Save  the  Surface  film 
will  be  reviewed  for  the  first  time. 


To  Remove  Paint  Stains  from  Glass 
Mix  American  potash,  3 parts;  un- 
slaked lime,  1 part.  Lay  this  on  with 
a piece  of  wood,  allowing  it  to  remain 
until  the  paint  becomes  soft. 


National  Lead  Co.  Denies 
Charge  of  Price  Fixing 

The  National  Lead  Co.  has  asked 
that  the  complaint  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  the  com- 
pany be  dismissed.  In  an  answer  filed 
with  the  commission  the  company 
denies  the  charges  and  allegations  of 
the  commission  relative  to  maintenance 
of  resale  prices  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  complaint  of  unfair  competi- 
tion. The  answer,  in  part,  follows: 

Answering  the  allegations  contained 
in  paragraph  two  of  the  complaint, 
respondent  denies  that  it  has  ever 
adopted  or  enforced  or  that  it  now  en- 
forces any  system  of  fixing  and  (or) 
maintaining  prices  at  which  its  prod- 
ucts or  any  of  them  should  or  shall  be 
resold;  and  denies  that  it  enlists  or 
secures  the  co-operation  of  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  or  any  one  else  in 
fixing  or  maintaining  prices. 

And  this  respondent  specifically 

(a)  Denies  that  respondent  makes 
it  known  to  the  trade  that  it  requires 
retail  dealers  to  maintain  resale  prices 
fixed  by  it  or  any  prices  whatever. 

(b)  Admits  that  from  time  to  time 
it  distributes  among  its  branches  and 
to  its  customers  cards  stating  the  cur- 
rent prices  charged  by  it  for  certain 
of  its  products,  and  alleges  that  a sim- 
ilar practice  has  prevailed  in  the  white 
lead  industry  and  other  industries  for 
decades;  denies  that  such  trade  cards 
contain  schedules  of  resale  prices  fixed 
by  respondent  and  denies  that  respond- 
ent fixes  any  such  resale  prices. 

(c)  Denies  that  it  makes  any  gen- 
eral practice  of  refusing  to  supply  with 
its  products  dealers  who  sell  the  same 
at  less  than  respondent’s  car  prices. 
Respondent  admits  that  in  some  iso- 
lated instances  agents  of  the  com- 
pany have  refused  to  supply  the  com- 
pany’s products  to  certain  dealers 
whom  they  believed  to  be  engaged  in 
practices  injurious  to  respondent  and 
harmful  to  legitimate  trade  and  com- 
merce, such  as  selling  respondent’s 
white  lead  at  or  below  cost  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  and  procuring 
the  sale  at  a profit  of  other  products 
handled  by  such  dealers. 

Respondent  alleges  that  such  re- 
fusals to  sell  have  not  been  general  or 
numerous  and  were  without  authority 
from  respondent’s  board  of  directors 
or  executive  officers  and  were  con- 
trary to  respondent’s  general  policy. 
Respondent  further  alleges  upon  in- 
formation and  belief  that  any  such 
refusals  to  sell  as  have  occurred  were 
within  respondent’s  legal  rights  and 
in  the  interests  of  fair  and  legitimate 
trade  and  commerce. 

(d)  Denies  that  it  keeps  or  uses 
lists  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  dealers  to  maintain 
prices  or  facilitate  the  cutting  off  of 
offending  dealers. 

(e)  Denies  that  it  seeks  to  induce 
dealers  to  enter  into  agreements 
among  themselves  to  maintain  prices. 

(f)  Denies  that  it  seeks  to  induce 
dealers  to  agree  with  respondent  to 

. maintain  prices. 

(g)  Denies  that  it  requires  its  sales- 
men or  other  agents  to  search  among 
the  trade  for  instances  of  failure  to 
maintain  resale  prices  or  take  any 
such  action  as  is  set  out  in  the  specifi- 
cations contained  in  the  complaint. 

(h)  Denies  that  it  induces  or  makes 
a practice  of  urging  wholesalers  to 
discontinue  selling  its  products  to  re- 
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tailers  who  cut  prices  and  denies  that 
resale  prices  are  fixed  by  it. 

(i)  Denies  that  it  uses  any  co-oper- 
ative means  whatever  to  enforce  the 
maintenance  of  resale  prices. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Somers  to 
Be  Honored  by  Friends 

Saturday,  Oct.  28,  at  12.30  p.  m.,  a 
testimonial  luncheon  will  be  tendered 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Somers  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City.  Ar- 
rangements are  in  the  hands  of  a com- 
mittee of  which  Herbert  F.  Gunnison 
is  chairman,  assisted  by  a general 
committee  of  upward  of  two  hundred. 

This  luncheon  is  in  honor  of  the 
thirty-fifth  wedding  anniversary  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somers.  An  interesting 
program  has  been  prepared,  proces- 
sionals and  pageantry  celebrating  edu- 
cation, nuptials,  harmony  and  happi- 
ness, and  testimony  offered  as  to  this 
world  being  a pleasanter  place  because 
of  their  presence  in  it. 

Mr.  Somers  has  for  many  years 
taken  a prominent  part  in  civic  ac- 
tivities. He  rendered  a great  service 
as  president  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Greater  New  York.  All 
movements  having  civic  betterment 
as  their  chief  cornerstone  have  al- 
ways had  its  active  and  whole  hearted 
support. 

Mr.  Somers  is  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Fred  L.  Lavanburg  & Co.,  color 
manufacturers.  He  served  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Associ- 
ation as  its  president  and  for  many 
years  has  been  chairman  of  the  asso- 
ciation’s Legislative  Committee. 


New  Series  of  Portable  Spray 

Painting  Equipment 

The  DeVilbiss  Manufacturing  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  announces  a new  series  of 
DeVilbiss  portable  spray  painting 
equipment.  This  is  an  improved  and 
reliable  line  with  which  to  meet  any 
large  or  small  painting  requirement — 
from  interior  decorating  to  the  largest 
building  or  structural  job. 

These  new  portable  outfits,  along 
with  the  wide  range  of  DeVilbiss  in- 
dustrial finishing  room  equipment, 
make  it  possible  to  fill  practically  any 
need  in  painting  or  finishing  either 
structural  work  or  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. They  have  issued  an  attractive 
illustrated  folder,  describing  this  new 
series,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Zinc  to  be  Broadcasted 

Radio  enthusiasts  having  instru- 
ments tuned  to  the  “WJZ”  broadcast- 
ing station  of  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany in  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  soon  listen 
to  a dissertation  on  the  usefulness  of 
zinc.  W.  Homer  Hendricks,  general 
sales  engineer  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Co.,  will  deliver  a zinc  talk  from  that 
station  on  Monday  evening,  Oct.  23, 
at  8:30  o’clock. 


To  Clean  Show  Windows 
Moisten  calcined  magnesia  with  pure 
benzine,  so  that  a mass  is  formed 
sufficiently  thick  to  form  a drop  when 
pressed.  The  mixture  must  be  pre- 
served in  glass  bottles  with  ground 
stoppers  to  retain  the  volatile  benzine. 
Apply  a little  of  the  mixture  on  a wad 
of  cotton. 
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Questions  Answered 


Powdered  Gold  and  How  It  Is 
Applied 

H.  A.  W.,  DeKalb,  111.,  asks:  “What  is 
powdered  gold,  such  as  they  use  on 
picture  moldings,  and  how  is  it  used? 
I don’t  mean  gold  bronze,  but  gold 
powder.” 

Answer:  Powdered  gold  is  not  used 
on  picture  moldings,  as  it  would  be 
far  too  expensive.  To  get  a real  gold 
powder  it  would  be  necessary  to  trit- 
urate gold  leaf  in  honey,  then  recover 
the  gold  by  washing  in  clear  water, 
oouring  off  the  water  and  drying  the 
powdered  gold. 

This  is  done  for  small  uses,  but  the 
best  gold  bronze,  which  is  not  of 
course  gold,  makes  a very  satisfactory 
substitute. 

There  are  two  ways  for  bronzing  an 
object:  one  by  adding  and  mixing  the 
bronze  with  a special  varnish;  the 
other,  and  the  better  of  the  two,  by 
irst  sizing  the  object  with  a varnish 
which  is  allowed  to  get  to  a proper 
tack,  when  the  powder  is  dusted  or 
rubbed  on  with  a cotton  wool  pad.  This 
latter  method  gives  to  the  object  a 
brighter  polish  or  gold  luster  than  the 
other. 


Varnishing  Over  Tack y Seats 

Craigsville,  Va.,  desires  to  know  what 
he  can  apply  to  tacky  varnish  on 
church  pew  seats  to  make  them  hard 
and  fit  for  use. 

Answer:  An  old  and  persistent  com- 
plaint. tacky  church  pews.  Caused  by 
using  the  wrong  sort  of  varnish,  helped 
further  by  heat  of  body  and  impure 
air.  You  can  give  them  a coat  of 
orange  shellac  varnish,  and  when 
that  is  dry  apply  a coat  of  genuine  pew 
varnish. 


Mahogany  Finish  Over  Dark 
Walnut  Finish 

Craigsville,  Va.,  has  a phonograph 
that  has  been  finished  in  dark  dull 
walnut,  and  now  he  wishes  to  change 
its  color  to  mahogany  with  a gloss. 
He  asks  whether  color  varnish  would 
be  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Answer:  Yes,  perfectly  suitable. 

Rub  off  and  make  clean  the  machine, 
before  applying  the  gloss  mahogany 
finish.  Flow  it  on  full  and  freely,  and 
lay  it  off  smooth. 


Trouble  with  Gold  in  Polychrome 
Work 

A.  L.  P.,  Cleveland,  O.,  says  that  he 
has  done  a great  deal  of  polychrome 
work,  and  has  perfect  success  until 
he  gets  to  the  gold  work,  when  he 
has  difficulty  in  the  high  lights  on 
the  burnished  gold.  He  wishes  to 
know  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  use  leaf  instead  of  the  powdered 
gold.  He  has  been  using  powder. 
Answer:  Bright  gold  bronze  or  so- 

called  gold  powder  should  give  you 
;he  desired  brightness.  If  it  does  not, 
there  may  be  fault  with  the  material 
you  coat  it  with.  The  gold  may  be 
dimmed  by  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to 


use  gold  leaf,  though  it  could  of  course 
be  done.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  such 
a question  without  seeing  the  actual 
work. 

Dipping  Paint  for  Window  Sash 

The  G.  W.  S.  Co.,  Omegassa,  Ore.,  re- 
quests a formula  for  making  a good 
dipping  paint  for  window  sashes, 
one  that  will  be  inexpensive  yet 
satisfactory  for  the  purpose. 

Answer:  There  are  several  such 

formulas,  but  the  one  here  given  in 
answer  to  your  question  is  as  good,  we 
believe,  as  any.  It  is  a paint  used  in 
a large  sash  factory: 

Mix  8 gallons  gloss  oil,  1 gallon  raw 
linseed  oil,  and  1 gallon  of  pale  Japan 
drier  together.  Then  mix  with  the 
liquid  25  lbs.  of  bolted  gilders  whit- 
ing; strain  the  paint,  and  thin  up  with 
2 gallons  benzine. 


Treatment  for  Mildewed  Burlap 

E.  R.  Y.,  Youngstown,  O.,  asks  how 
mildewed  burlap  may  be  renovated 
to  look  something  like  new  again. 
Answer:  First  brush  the  stuff  with 
a stiff  bristle  brush,  then  give  it  a coat 
of  this  size:  Dissolve  4 ounces  of 

alum  in  1 gallon  of  hot  water;  dissolve 
4 ounces  of  bluestone  in  1 pint  of 
water;  then  2 ounces  of  the  best  white 
glue  in  2 quarts  of  hot  water;  also 
2 ounces  of  sugar  of  lead  in  1 quart  of 
water.  Mix  separately,  while  hot.  Add 
the  bluestone  solution  last.  Allow  the 
burlap  to  dry. 


Cleaning  Paint  Pots 

U.  G.  C.,  Calusa,  Calif.,  wishes  to  know 
how  to  clean  paint  pots  that  are 
encrusted  with  a lot  of  hard,  old 
paint.  It  is  too  hard  to  scrape  off, 
he  adds,  and  does  not  want  to  burn 
it  off,  owing  to  the  handles  being 
soldered  on. 

Answer:  Every  paint  shop  should 

have  a half-barrel  containing  strong 
lye  water  to  soak  pots  in.  Place  5 lbs. 
of  fresh  burnt  lime  in  the  barrel,  or 
perhaps  hydrated  lime  will  do  as  well, 
as  it  is  easier  now  to  secure.  Then 
add  to  it  2 lbs.  of  concentrated  lye, 
with  water  enough  to  make  up  to  15 
gallons.  Stir  until  the  lye  is  dissolved, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Place  the  pots  in,  and  after  a day  or 
so  try  the  old  paint  by  a putty  knife; 
and  if  loose  to  the  metal,  take  out  and 
rinse  off  with  clear  water,  then  scrape 
off  with  putty  knife. 

Where  fire  can  be  used,  it  is  much 
the  better  way,  we  think,  for  you  do 
not  have  to  wait,  but  can  clean  a pot 
in  fifteen  minutes  after  beginning,  or 
perhaps  in  less  time.  Place  some 
paper  or  shavings  or  excelsior  in  the 
pot,  and  drop  a little  coal  oil  in,  then 
set  fire  to  it.  In  a few  minutes  begin 
scraping  the  outside,  after  which  turn 
out  the  fire  and  scrape  inside. 


Glue  Size  for  Exterior  Work 

L.  C.,  Winona,  Minn.,  writes  to  ask 
if  glue  size  has  ever  been  used  on 
outside  work,  in  painting,  and 
whether  it  would  be  practical  or  not. 
Answer:  We  believe  this  is  seldom 
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done,  though  we  have  heard  of  one 
case  where  it  did  very  well,  according 
to  a painter  who  says  he  used  it  suc- 
cessfully. He  said  that  he  had  a 
building  to  paint,  two  sides  of  which 
were  new  siding,  and  received  two 
coats  of  oil  and  lead  paint.  The  other 
two  sides  were  the  original  old  wood, 
paintless  and  rough. 

Glue  water  and  whiting  were  mixed 
to  a paste-paint  form,  then  thinned  out 
to  spread  easily.  When— this  was  dry 
a coat  of  oil  and  lead  paint  was  ap- 
plied. The  glue  and  whiting  paint 
was  applied  with  a kalsomine  brush, 
in  a hot  condition.  The  painter  added 
that  after  twenty  years  the  old  work 
looked  better  than  the  newer  sides. 
We  give  the  story  for  what  it  is  worth. 

What  Paint  to  Use  on  Steel 
Building 

The  G.  S.  D.  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  wishes 
to  be  informed  concerning  the  kind 
of  paint  to  use  on  a steel  building. 
Answer:  Assuming  that  our  corre- 

spondent means  a sheet  steel  covered 
building,  and  that  the  sheet  steel  is 
galvanized  steel — though  the  question 
does  not  indicate  just  what  sort  of 
“steel  building”  is  meant — we  would 
reply  as  follows: 

For  galvanized  sheet  steel  that  has 
stood  to  the  weather  for  some  time, 
preferably  a year,  there  is  nothing 
better  tor  the  first  coat  than  dry  red 
lead,  mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil. 
On  top  of  this  you  may  put  any  sort 
of  good  paint,  such  as  is  used  on 
wooden  surfaces. 

If  the  galvanized  metal  is  new,  then 
it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  the  sur- 
face with  the  following  solution:  To- 

two  ounces  each  of  copper  chloride, 
copper  nitrate,  and  sal-ammoniac,  add 
one  gallon  of  water,  and  mix  in  a 
porcelain  or  non-metallic  vessel.  One 
gallon  will  cover  about  2,500  to  3,000- 
square  feet.  Use  a broad  bristle  brush. 

Another  formula,  preferred  by  some, 
as  it  is  easier  to  prepare,  is  as  follows: 
To  one  gallon  of  water  add  six  ounces, 
of  copper  acetate.  In  either  case  the 
coating  will  be  dark  gray  or  very  dark, 
the  last  mentioned  wash  giving  |a 
quite  black  coating,  it  being  black 
copper  oxide.  Paint  will  adhere  to  it. 

Plain  steel  will  not  require  this 
preparatory  coating,  but  the  paint 
may  be  applied  directly,  first  cleaning 
the  metal. 


How  to  Bronze  Ironwork 

B.  H„  Somerset,  O.,  wishes  to  know 
how  he  may  bronze  a small  job  of 
ironwork,  to  make  it  look  like  the 
metal  bronze. 

Answer:  To  one  pint  of  alcohol  add 
4 ounces  of  gum  shellac  and  % ounce 
gum  benzoin;  set  this  in  a warm  place 
and  shake  occasionally.  After  dis- 
solution of  the  gums,  let  settle  for  two 
days  in  cool  place;  then  pour  off  the 
clear  upper  portion  into  another  bottle, 
which  must  be  kept  in  a moderately 
warm  place,  the  bottle  well  stoppered. 

To  the  residue  in  the  first  bottle  add 
some  alcohol,  enough  to  cause  it  to 
work  easily,  strain  it  through  a fine 
cloth,  and  use  as  the  primer  coat. 

Now  take  % pound  of  fine  bronze 
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powder,  thin  with  varnish,  and  add 
coloring  matter  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
required  hue.  You  may  also  vary 
color  of  the  bronze  with  lampblack, 
ocher,  etc.  Those  parts  which  are  in 
relief  may  be  done  with  bronze  powder 
of  any  desired  color. 

Coat  until  you  have  a solid,  uniform 
surface.  If  convenient  warm  the  iron 
a little  before  bronzing  it.  Use  a soft 
bristle  brush,  and  finish  with  a thin 
coat  of  varnish  for  protection. 


To  Clarify  Dammar  Varnish  for 
Enameling 

J.  N.  R.,  Boston,  Mass.,  asks  for  a 
method  of  clarifying  dammar  var- 
nish for  use  in  white  enamel  paint. 
Answer:  Dammar  varnish  may  be 

clarified  as  follows:  Add  two  quarts 

of  strong  denatured  grain  alcohol  to 
four  gallons  of  dammar  varnish,  and 
shake  well.  The  alcohol  will  remove 
the  opalescence  of  the  varnish,  pro- 
ducing a clear,  transparent  liquid  that 
dries  harder  than  ordinary  dammar 
varnish. 


Painting  Stucco  Decorations 

W.  G.  S„  Trenton,  N.  J.,  asks  for  in- 
structions to  cover  the  painting  over 
of  stucco  decorations. 

Answer:  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  the  work  clean  of  dust,  etc.  Mix 
up  a paint  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
white  lead,  red  lead,  and  boiled  linseed 
oil,  all  by  weight.  That  is  for  the  first 
coat. 

For  the  second  coat,  mix  white  lead 
with  two  parts  of  boiled  oil  and  one 
part  of  turps,  adding  a little  driers. 
Color,  if  desired. 

The  third  coat  is  the  same  as  the 
second.  Should  a fourth  coat  be  de- 
sired, use  no  turps  in  it. 


Painting  Over  Cracked  Paint 

T.  E.,  Earlsville,  Ind.,  says  he  has 
a job  of  cracked  paint  to  do  over, 
and  asks  if  it  can  be  done  without 
removing  the  old  paint. 

Answer:  If  the  paint  is  not  loose 

anywhere,  the  cracks  or  small  fissures 


may  be  filled  with  the  following  sur- 
facer:  Dissolve  2 ounces  of  good  glue 

in  water  enough  for  the  purpose,  and 
stir  into  it  1 pound  of  whiting  and  2 
ounces  of  dry  white  lead.  This  paste 
should  be  made  thin  enough  to  allow 
of  its  being  brushed  on;  though  if 
thicker  paste  is  required,  as  it  will  be 
for  large  cracks,  use  the  glazing  or 
putty  knife. 

When  the  filling  has  become  hard- 
dry,  rub  it  down  smooth  with  sand- 
paper. Dust  off  and  apply  three  coats 
of  paint.  This  will  save  burning  off, 
and  will  give  a good  finish. 


To  Clean  Iron  Pots 

Put  a few  ounces  of  washing  soda 
into  the  pot,  fill  with  water,  and  boil 
until  the  inside  looks  clean. 


1 o Remove  Grease  from  Wallpaper 

Lay  several  folds  of  blotting  paper 
on  the  spot  and  hold  a hot  iron  near 
it  until  the  grease  is  absorbed. 


How  to  Remove  Spots  and  Discolor  from  Cloth 

In  using  these  directions , great  care  should  be  taken  when  benzine  and  ether  are  employed , to  avoid  their  taking 
■fire  the  vanor  of  which  when  mixed  with  air  is  highly  explosive.  An  open  bottle  of  ether  will  take  fire  at  a distance 
of  several  feet  from  an  open  flame,  as  a heavy  invisible  vapor  issues  from  the  bottle;  tvhen  the  vapor  reaches  the  flame 
the  whole  mass  of  vapor  takes  fire. 


Nature  of  the  Spots  or 
Stains. 

On  White  Goods. 

On  Colored  Cotton 
Goods. 

On  Colored  Woolen 
Goods. 

On  Silk  Goods. 

Mechanically  attached 

Beating,  brushing,  and  allowing  water  to  fall  from  an  elevation  upon  the  wrong  ■ 

side  of  the  goods. 

Mucilage,  mucus,  sugar 
.ielly 

Wash  out  with  lukewarm  water. 

Wash  out  with  soap  and 
lye. 

Wash  out  with  luke- 
warm soap  and  water. 

Wash  out  with  luke- 
warm water  and  soap 
or  spirits  of  harts- 
horn. 

Benzine,  ether,  spirits 
of  hartshorn,  ' mag- 
nesia, chalk,  clay,  yolk 
of  eggs. 

Oil  colors,  varnish  and 

Oil  of  turpentine,  benzine,  and  then  soap. 

Benzine,  ether,  and  soap 
very  carefully  and  in 
a very  weak  solution. 

Stearine 

Strong  pure  alcohol. 

Vegetable  colors,  wine, 
fruits,  red  ink 1 

Sulphurous  vapor  or  hot 
chlorine  water. 

Wash  out  with  lukewarm  water  or  spirits  of 
hartshorn. 

As  with  the  preceding 
articles,  very  cautiously. 

Alizarin  inks 

Tartaric  acid;  the  older 
the  spot  the  more  con- 
centrated. 

If  the  color  permits,  dilute  tartaric  acid. 

As  before,  with  great 
caution. 

Blood  and  albuminous 
spots 

Wash  out  with  lukewarm  water. 

Rust  and  spots  of  ink 
made  of  nutgalls 

Hot  oxalic  acid,  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and 
then  tin  filings. 

In  genuinely  colored 
goods,  citric  acid  to  be 
tried. 

Citric  acid  to  be  tried; 
or  in  non-colored 
woolen  goods,  dilute 
by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Nothing  can  be  done. 

Lime,  lye  and  alkalies  in 
general  

Simply  washing. 

Greatly  diluted  citric  acid,  drop  by  drop  upon  the  moistened  spot  to  be 
spread  around  by  the  finger. 

Acids,  vinegar,  sour 
wine,  must,  acid  fruits. 

Simply  washing  in  case 
of  fruits,  also  with 
hot  chlorine  water. 

According  to  the  delicacy  of  the  material  and  the  color,  more  or  less 
diluted  spirits  of  hartshorn,  to  be  spread  around  on  the  spot,  moistened 
drop  by  drop,  with  tip  of  the  finger. 

Tannin  substances,  fruit, 
or  green  nut  shells, 
leather  

Bleaching  lye,  hot 
chlorine  water,  con- 
centrated tartaric  acid. 

Alternate  washing  with  water  and  more  or  less  dilute  chlorine  water, 
according  to  the  colors. 

Tar,  wagon  grease,  as 
also  fat,  resin,  car- 
bonaceous particles, 

wood'  vinegar 

Soap,  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, varied  with  the 
action  of  falling  water. 

Rub  with  lard  and  soap  well.  After  a time  wash 
alternately  with  water  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

As  in  the  preceding,  but 
more  carefully.  In- 
stead of  turpentine  use 
benzine  and  current  of 
water  falling  from  a 
height  onto  reverse 
side. 

Superficial  loss  of  sub- 
stance by  scorching. 

'Rub  over  thoroughly 
with  a pad  dipped  in 
hot  chlorine  water. 

Whenever  possible,  coloring  over,  or  raising  up 
the  nap. 

1 Nothing  can  be  done. 
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C “ Sa^e } Are  all” \ 

h vron  

It’s  hard  to  convince 


some  people, 

EVEN  when  you  are  trying  to 
persuade  them  to  do  something 
that  means  a saving,  it  is  hard  to 
get  them  to  act.  You  have  prob- 
ably met  some  of  them  in  your  com- 
munity who  cannot  see  the  use  of 
painting  frequently  to  protect  their 
property. 

But  the  “Save  the  Surface  and 
You  Save  All”  advertising  cam- 
paign has  already  convinced  many 
of  these  people  that  paint  is  a neces- 
sity to  prevent  rust  and  rot.  And 
the  painters  who  have  worked  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  cam- 
paign have  gotten  painting  jobs 
they  had  almost  given  up. 

There  are  still  many  who  either 
put  off  the  day  for  painting  or  do 


but — 

not  realize  the  necessity  of  paint. 
It  is  at  these  property  owners  that 
the  Save  the  Surface”  campaign  is 
particularly  directed.  This  national 
advertising  is  telling  them  why  they 
should  paint  their  homes.  How 
soon  it  accomplishes  its  purpose  de- 
pends on  you.  Many  orders  will 
come  in  only  when  you  add  your 
personal  efforts  to  the  advertising. 

The  campaign  is  working  for  you. 
More  business  and  larger  profits 
come  when  you  work  with  it. 

Tell  your  prospects  of  the  value 
of  saving  the  surface.  Show  them 
how  paint  protection  conserves  prop- 
erty and  is  as  sound  thrift  as  putting 
money  in  the  bank — especially  if 
they  use  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead,  Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead, 
Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil,  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Cincinnati  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 
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“Your  Never  Fail  Plan  was  a hummer!  Four  of  those  men 
came  to  see  me  about  their  jobs  before  I had  time  to  go  to 
them.  I am  expecting  to  get  the  rest  of  them  this  fall. 
I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  result.” 

— E.  K Annas,  Ainsworth,  Iowa 


RESULTS  from  use  of  the  Never  Fail  Plan  come 
quickly.  The  instant  Mr.  Annas  asked  for  its  help* 
the  plan  began  to  work  for  him.  Its  influence  brought  four 
men  to  him  without  solicitation  and  will  help  him  get  other 
painting  contracts  later  in  the  year. 

Painters  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  have  used  the 
plan  properly  have  been  successful  in  getting  more  contracts. 
Often  these  contracts  have  kept  them  busy  during  seasons 
heretofore  dull  and  supplied  work  for  their  men  throughout 
the  year. 

The  Never  Fail  Plan  will  help  you  in  your  campaign  for 
more  business.  The  extent  of  its  use  is  limited  only  by  the 
number  of  painters  who  care  to  employ  it. 

Let  the  plan  start  working  for  you  now.  Throw  your 
personal  efforts  behind  its  influence  and  you  will  get  surprising 
results. 

Cut  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to  us  today,  and  learn  how 
you  can  profit  by  using  the  Never  Fail  Plan. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 


A 


✓ 


V 
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./ 


National 
Lead  Company, 
111  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


\P  / 

, <y  ✓ 

oV 

/ Gentlemen: 

A ^ y Please  send  me  details 

v / of  your  Never  Fail  Plan. 

/ Tell  me  how  it  can  help  me 
/ in  getting  more  jobs  in  my 
/ locality. 


Name . 


Address. 
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The  Secretaries’  Forum 


Secretaries  and  Other  Officers  and  Members  of  Master  Painters  Associations 
Are  Invited  to  Send  Contributions  to  This  Department 


Message  From  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  Toronto 
“DO  YOU  ANTICIPATE P” 

Anticipation  of  something  good  is  said  to  be  half  the  joy,  and 

much  pleasure  can  be  derived  from  sane  anticipation.  Then  there 
is  the  realization- — oh,  what  joy!  And  after  that  the  pleasant  memories 
and  recollections  of  the  good  times,  the  wonderful  sights — of  the  old 
friends  you  met,  and  the  new  friends  you  made.  Then  the  anticipation 
stage  comes  again — anticipating  what  is  in  store  for  the  next  year. 

The  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters  and  Decorators 
Association  are  anticipating  that  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  a large 
attendance  of  ladies  at  the  International  Convention  in  February,  1923. 
We  have  just  completed  our  midsummer  vacation,  and  are  ready  to  start 
off  prepared  to  give  our  best  efforts  to  look  after  the  interests  of  your  wives 
and  friends,  and  can  assure  you  of  a splendid  week’s  enjoyment,  so  that 
you  will  realize  what  you  anticipate — -and  your  recollections  will  be  of 
the  happiest! 

'WON'T  YOU  ANTICIPATE ?" 


Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters  Association 


New  Jersey  Board 

Resumes  Its  Meetings 

Sec.  W.  F.  CHRISTIANSEN 

HE  Executive  Board  of  the  New 
Jersey  association  settled  down 
to  business,  after  the  summer  inter- 
mission, at  its  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  19,  in  Newark.  Under  the  skilful 
guidance  of  the  recently  elected  State 
president,  William  T.  Davis  of  Pater- 
son. a long  program  of  business  was 
disposed  of  with  thoroughness  and  de- 
spatch. 

Secretary  Christiansen  reported  the 
application  of  the  M.  J.  Murphy  Paint 
Co.  and  Monroe,  Lederer  & Taussig  for 
associate  membership,  and  these  were 
referred  to  the  associates,  as  usual. 

Vice  President  Keimig  reported  two 
new  members  for  the  Elizabeth  asso- 
ciation, with  the  expectation  of  two 
more,  at  least. 

Organizer  Willem  referred  to  the 
Montclair  meeting  in  August,  when 
eleven  new  members  were  initiated 
into  that  association.  He  said  he  ex- 
pected to  be  in  Atlantic  City  for  a few 
days,  when  he  would  look  up  the  local 
painters. 

Deputy  Organizer  Vandermeyden  re- 
ported for  the  association  of  the 
Oranges  that  an  interesting  series  of 
meetings  were  being  arranged  for  the 
autumn  and  winter  months. 

Reports  of  Committees 

Reporting  for  the  Trade  School 
Committee,  Frank  Schulz  told  about 
the  Essex  County  Building  Trades 
Employers’  plans  for  getting  together 
with  the  journeymen  in  order  to  settle 
on  a wage  scale  for  apprentices,  as 
well  as  to  have  a voice  in  the  selection 
of  instructors  for  the  Newark  Trade 
School.  The  Newark  Master  Painters 
Association  intends  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee whose  duty  will  be  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  painting  class  at  that 
institution,  and  to  see  that  apprentices 
actually  with  master  painters  attend 
the  trade  school. 

Mr.  Schulz  further  asserted  that  in 
order  to  get  apprentices  the  employers 
must  pay  them  a generous  wage,  as 
well  as  take  a fatherly  interest  in 
their  progress  and  welfare. 

Chairman  Witt  of  the  Insurance 
Committee  referred  to  the  recent  re- 
duction in  rate  announced  by  the 
State  board,  and  said  he  believed  that 
the  Manufacturers  Liability  Insurance 
Co.,  as  a member  of  the  board,  had  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  this  reces- 
sion. 

Mr.  Udall  thought  that  the  fact  of 
the  New  Jersey  insurance  authorities 
securing  more  complete  statistics  had 
much  to  do  with  the  reduction,  as 
these  figures  indicated  the  master 
painters’  rate  to  be  excessive. 

Mr.  Schulz  stated  that  the  State  In- 
surance Commissioner  had  assured 


him  that  as  the  experience  rating 
shows  the  master  painters  to  be  de- 
livering the  goods  through  greater 
care  and  lowered  hazards,  the  rate  will 
be  decreased  correspondingly. 

Mr.  Stopper  believed  that  if  all  the 
master  painters  in  the  State  could  be 
compelled  to  be  honest  in  their  reports, 
and  pay  their  just  share,  a reduction 
in  premium  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent 
could  be  gained.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  this  honesty  can  be  effected. 

Mr.  Vandermeyden  suggested  that 
one  way  would  be  to  have  the  secre- 
tary make  public  the  list  of  members 
who  have  not  taken  out  insurance. 

In  the  matter  of  the  railroad  bill 
which  has  been  hanging  fire,  the  spe- 
cial committee  reported  matters  at  a 
standstill.  Mr.  Udall  moved  that  the 
association  pay  the  bill;  Mr.  Christian- 
sen offered  an  amendment  that  the  bill 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for 

Save  the  surface  and 


further  consideration;  and  the  amend- 
ment prevailed  by  a divided  vote. 

Under  Save  the  Surface  Committee, 
Fred  Busse  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  painting  business  is  on  the  thres- 
hold of  an  era  of  prosperity.  He  asked 
the  master  painters  to  take  cognizance 
of  it  by  seeking  for  the  higher  prices 
which  their  work  justified. 

On  the  committee  to  confer  with 
the  State  architects,  Mr.  Stopper  prom- 
ised to  take  up  the  matter  in  the  near 
future.  The  committee  on  the  Waver- 
ley  association  embroglio  said  that  a 
conference  was  soon  to  be  held  by  the 
Waverley  master  painters,  the  Newark 
Master  Painters  Association  and  the 
union  officials. 

Communications  Received 
Secretary  Christiansen  read  a letter 
received  from  Harold  Rowe,  acknowl- 
edging the  message  of  condolence  sent 
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ALWAYS 

READY 

FOR 

USE 


KEEPS  YOUR 
BRUSHES  IN 
PERFECT 
k SHAPE. 


Manufactured  by 

^ COODM^  ' 


S>6e 


NON-OBSTRUCTING  HANGER 

Furnishes  a practical  and  saving  method  of  keeping  your  brushes 
in  perfect  shape  and  is  a time  saver  when  brushes  are  in  use. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  THE  HANGER 


This  hanger  is  attached  only  on  brashes  manufactured  by 

HANLON  & GOODMAN  COMPANY 

270-272  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  269  Eighth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  - - - - A.  L.  GREENE,  Representative 
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John  M.  Roddy 

Second  Vice  President  of  New  Jersey 
Association 

by  the  New  Jersey  association  on  the 
death  of  his  father: 

“Mother  has  asked  me  to  let  you 
know  how  much  she  appreciated  your 
telegram.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to 
think  of  us  at  that  time,  when  the  sym- 
pathy of  friends  means  so  much. 

“I  know  how  many  there  are  in  your 
association  whom  my  father  looked 
upon  as  his  personal  friends,  and  it 
made  him  very  happy  during  his  life 
\o  think  that  so  many  of  you  felt  the 
same  toward  him. 

“It  is  a great  comfort  to  us  who  will 
miss  him  most  to  think  how  deeply  he 
was  respected  and  loved  by  every  one 
with  whom  he  was  associated.  I think 
I know  what  your  personal  feelings 
are  at  this  time,  and  I realize  to  how 
great  a degree  you  share  our  sorrow 
in  the  loss  of  one  whose  place  in  our 
hearts  can  never  be  filled. 

“Sincerely, 

“HAROLD  ROWE.” 

Other  letters  of  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation, in  reply  to  letters  sent  by  the 
Secretary,  were  read  from  Cameron 
Beck,  John  L.  Mitchell  and  E.  J.  Cor- 
nish. 

Mr.  Christiansen  also  read  a letter 
from  Secretary  Bush  of  the  Illinois 
association,  with  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  Illinois  convention  protesting 
against  the  quality  of  wallpaper  being 
sent  out  to  the  trade.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Wallpaper. 

The  resolution  passed  at  the  recent 
State  convention,  to  seek  the  1924  In- 
ternational convention  for  Atlantic 
City,  was  discussed  by  President  Davis 
and  Messrs.  Schlosser,  Udall,  Stopper, 
Willem,  Christiansen,  Witt  and  Schulz. 
Mr.  Busse  announced  that  the  New 
Jersey  Travelers  Association  had 
unanimously  indorsed  the  movement 
and  pledged  its  active  support. 

A committee  including  Messrs. 
Christiansen,  Schlosser  and  Keimig 
was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  secure 
all  needed  information  about  Atlantic 
City,  for  presentation  to  the  other  as- 
sociations and  at  Toronto.  Everybody 
who  spoke  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
project,  and  a strong  “boosters’  club” 
will  later  be  named. 


Connecticut  Master  Painters  Convention  Goes  to 
Bridgeport  Week  of  Feb.  12 

AT  A MEETING  of  our  Executive  Board,  held  at  Meriden  on 
Sept.  21,  it  was  voted  to  hold  our  next  State  convention  at 
Bridgeport,  during  the  week  following  the  International  convention  at 
Toronto. 

David  MacKenzie,  the  International  Executive  Board  member,  gave 
a detailed  report  of  the  summer  meeting  of  the  International  Board  at 
Toronto. 

After  he  had  explained  about  the  text  book,  the  Connecticut  Society 
instructed  the  Secretary  to  order  50  of  them  for  a starter.  These  were 
all  sold  to  the  members  before  adjournment,  and  at  the  next  meeting  it  is 
expected  that  many  more  will  be  ordered.  Three  new  members  were 
elected. 

Manufacturers’  as  well  as  crafts’  exhibits  will  be  featured  at  our  next 
convention.  A large  number  of  the  members  have  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  attending  the  convention  at  Toronto  in  February. 

O.  V.  MARSH,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr.  Christiansen  reported  that  a 
room  for  meeting  purposes  of  the 
Executive  Board  could  now  be  obtained 
at  Achtel-stetter’s  on  the  first  or  third 
Thursday  night.  It  was  voted  that  be- 
ginning with  the  October  meeting,  the 
Board  will  hereafter  meet  at  Achtel- 
stetter’s  on  the  first  Thursday  of  the 
month. 

The  Midwinter  Convention 

The  open  board  meeting,  that  takes 
on  the  nature  of  a convention,  was 
brought  up  for  consideration.  The  fol- 
lowing committees  were  appointed  to 
make  preparations: 

Program— Messrs.  Witt,  Christian- 
sen and  Fellows. 

Time  and  Place — Messrs.  Stopper, 
Busse  and  Willem. 

Some  date  in  January  that  does  not 
conflict  with  the  conventions  of  New 
"iork,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
is  to  be  selected. 

Fred  Busse  outlined  the  series  of 
educational  gatherings  for  master 
painters  throughout  the  State  that  are 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Lead  Co.  Talks  of  general 
interest  to  the  craft  will  be  given,  and 
1.500  men  will  be  invited  to  gatherings 
at  Newark,  Paterson,  the  Oranges,  Pas- 
saic, Hackensack,  Jersey  City,  Union 
Hill,  Dover,  Somerville,  Morristown, 
New  Brunswick,  Elizabeth,  Perth  Am- 
boy, Red  Bank  and  other  places.  Mr. 
Busse  suggested  that  these  meetings 
would  offer  a splendid  opportunity  for 
the  officers  of  the  State  association  to 
increase  the  membership  by  appearing 
there  and  making  a talk. 

President  Davis  thought  the  associa- 
tion ought  to  take  advantage  of  the 
invitation,  and  have  representatives 
among  its  leaders  appear  at  all  the 
meetings,  along  with  the  local  associa- 
tion officials.  Organizer  Willem  also 
thought  well  of  the  plan,  and  prom- 
ised to  give  his  best  efforts. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  accept 
the  National  Lead  Co.’s  invitation,  and 
cooperate  therewith. 

The  new  text  book  of  the  Interna- 
tional association  was  given  warm 
words  of  praise,  and  the  board  ordered 
a number  of  copies  for  distribution 
among  its  members  at  cost.  The  local 
associations  are  to  be  urged  to  order 
as  many  as  possible. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Cleveland  Outing  and 
Chicken  Dinner 
Sec.  CONRAD  KRAUSE 

The  annual  outing,  fish  and  chicken 
dinners  of  the  Contracting  Painters 
and  Decorators  Association  of  Cleve- 
land was  held  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  13, 
at  the  Akron  Lakes.  More  than  80 
members  and  friends  assembled  at 
University  Circle  at  8.30  A.  M.,  and 
drove  in  autos  to  Albertsons,  Old  State 
Mill,  where  the  annual  “fish-frye”  was 
served  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Youngs, 
Feeders  Lake,  indulging  in  baseball 
and  horseshoe  pitching  until  6 P.  M., 
when  the  hungry  crowd  sat  down  to 
the  famous  chicken  dinner. 

Among  the  prominent  guests,  many 
of  whom  were  called  upon  for  re- 
marks, were  Mayor  Fred  Kohler;  Paul 
Lamb,  director  of  law;  Jack  Maline, 
service  director;  Joel  Kennedy,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  association, 
and  Edward  L.  Bolce,  vice  president 
of  the  State  association.  Other  visit- 
ing friends  were  such  old  timers  as 
O Connor  and  Hall  of  Youngstown, 
Laesser  of  Windsor,  Heckman  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Werner,  Bitzer  and  Gray  of 
Canton,  and  Porter,  Luthe,  Beck,  Pock- 
randt,  Gonder,  Arthur  and  others  from 
Akron,  which  gave  the  affair  the  ap- 
pearance of  a State  gathering,  and 
whose  presence  greatly  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

An  important  feature  of  the  day’s 
proceedings  was  a meeting  of  the 
Transportation  Committee,  consisting 
of  J.  E.  Aylard,  chairman,  W.  D. 
O’Connor,  Charles  Heckman  and  L.  J. 
Schultz,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
details  for  the  Ohio  special  train,  which 
will  convey  the  State  delegation  to 
the  Toronto  convention. 

A schedule  was  outlined  to  accom- 
modate delegations  from  all  cities  of 
the  State.  The  members  will  concen- 
trate at  Cleveland,  proceeding  to  the 
convention  city  in  a body,  and  acting 
as  an  escort  to  our  President. 

Another  page  has  been  added  to  the 
history  of  our  association,  and  it  is 
the  universal  opinion  of  our  members 
that  to  miss  one  of  these  annual  out- 
ings is  to  miss  part  of  your  life. 
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A White  Spot  on  a White  Wall 


P)U  PONT  Du-Lite  is  the  whitest  interior  paint  made. 

" Prove  it  by  applying  two  or  more  coats  of  the  white 
paint  you  are  now  using.  Then,  over  it,  make  a brush  stroke 
with  Du-Lite.  Where  Du-Lite  has  been  applied  the  surface 
will  be  perceptibly  whiter. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  and  has  a covering  capacity  of  500  square 
feet  per  gallon. 

Du  Pont  Du-Lite  means  double  daylight  to  an  interior.  And 
its  high  gloss,  enamel-like  finish  can  be  repeatedly  washed 
without  injury  to  the  surface.  Furnished  also  m semi-gloss  and 
flat  finishes.  Its  protecting  white  surface  is  enduring. 

Try  Du-Lite  once- — you’ll  prefer  it  always. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Division 

3500  Grays  Ferry  Road 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

A LEADER  IN  EVERY  FIELD 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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Kimmerle-Masury  Outing  Is  the 

Latest  and  Best  of  Its  Own  Kind 


TT'OR  a dozen  years,  more  or  less,  G. 

L.  Kimmerle  & Brother  of  Spring- 
field  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  jobbers 
in  paints  and  painting  supplies,  have 
been  giving  their  customers  among  the 
master  painters  of  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey a royal  day  of  entertainment  in 
the  form  of  an  outing  where  every- 
thing is  free  gratis  for  nothing.  Last 
year  John  W.  Masury  & Son,  manufac- 
turers of  the  old  established  line  of 
Masury  paints,  joined  pocketbooks 
with  Kimmerle,  and  their  combined 
efforts  set  a new  record  in  master 
painters’  picnics  in  the  Mosquito  State. 

This  year  the  two  firms  again  united 
in  financing  an  outing  for  the  crafts- 
men of  Essex,  Morris,  Union  and  Hud- 
son counties.  And  with  a day  of  sun- 
shine and  balmy  weather — Saturday, 
Sept.  16 — they  ■ acted  as  hosts  to  a 
crowd  that  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  having  selected  the  big  Union  Park 
in  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  as  the  place  of 
entertainment. 

A majority  of  the  400  invitations 
sent  out  by  Kimmerle-Masury  were 
honored  by  the  presence  of  those  in- 
vited. As  the  letter  of  invitation  put 
it,  the  occasion  proved  to  be  “a  get 
together  of  old  acquaintances,  and  a 
chance  to  meet  the  other  fellow  in  the 
painting  business.” 

Besides  the  general  good  time  in- 
digenous to  such  affairs,  tne  program 
for  the  afternoon  and  evening  fell 
under  two  main  heads  or  classes — a 
series  of  athletic  games,  and  a mara- 
thon of  eating  and  drinking  stretching 
from  clams  and  oysters  in  the  nude  to 
ice  cream  and  smokes,  and  from  min- 
eral water  to  anything  else  you  wished 
to  call  for. 

As  usual,  the  baseball  struggle  fea- 
tured the  muscular  section  of  the  pro- 
gram, developing  into  a red  hot  tussle 
between  the  painters  of  Essex  against 
the  cohorts  of  Union,  Morris  and  Hud- 
son. The  final  reckoning  was  in  fa- 
vor of  the  latter,  by  a score  of  10  to  8, 


in  five  innings.  This  result  was  at- 
tained by  the  following  line  up: 
Union-Morris-Hudson.  — Cosier,  cen- 
ter field;  Epp,  left  field;  Younghans, 
pitcher;  Stoltz,  first  base;  Ayres,  sec- 
ond base;  Franks,  third  base;  Peer, 
right  field;  Giese,  shortstop;  Brans- 
reutter,  catcher. 

Essex. — Hardgrove,  second  base; 
Williams,  center  field;  Fude,  first  base; 
Naegele,  pitcher;* Van  Wagoner,  catch- 
er; Harra,  third  base;  Hermes,  short- 
stop; Scott,  right  field;  Hertlein,  left 
field. 

Score  by  Innings 

Essex  County  Painters..  1 15  1 0 — 8 
Union-Morris-Hudson . . .9  0 10  x — 10 
The  umpiring  job,  such  as  it  was, 
was  looked  after  by  Morrow  and  Fel- 
lows. It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  losers  that  with  decent  arbiters 
they  would  have  scored  an  easy  vic- 
tory; of  the  winners,  that  wretched 
decisions  prevented  them  from  piling 
up  a mammoth  score.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  families  of  these  two  optically 
affilicted  gentlemen  that  their  incomes 
are  not  dependent  upon  their  baseball 
knowledge  and  acumen. 

Second  in  interest  was  the  tug-of- 
war  between  teams  from  Essex  and 
Union  counties.  The  Union  men  were 
outweighed  by  their  opponents,  but 
they  had  the  proper  knack,  and  pulled 
the  knot  across  the  board  in  handy 
fashion.  For  the  winners,  Rodvink, 
Bergman,  Johnson  and  Wallin  did  the 
tugging;  for  Essex,  Scott,  Harris,  Van 
Wagoner  and  Dunkerholt. 

The  Sack  Race  was  captured  by  V. 
K.  Jansen.  The  heats  of  the  Potato 
Race  were  won  by  Van  Wagoner  of 
Montclair  and  Hertlein  of  Irvington. 
The  Shot  Put  was  also  taken  by  Van 
Wagoner. 

Eats  and  Drinks  Galore 
About  everything  in  the  way  of  gus- 
tatory delight  was  served  ad  libitum. 
throughout  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  each  delight  had  a separate  booth 
of  its  own.  There  was  a hot  corn 
booth,  a hot  dog  booth,  a clam  and 
oyster  booth,  a liquid  refreshment 


booth,  and  any  number  of  sandwich 
tables.  In  the  early  evening  a beef- 
steak supper  with  trimmings  was 
served,  topped  off  with  ice  cream  and 
cigars. 

During  the  supper  a set  of  compet- 
itive drawings  were  held,  with  a long 
list  of  lucky  ones.  T.  H.  Bergman  of 
Summit  got  a hundred-pound  keg  of 
Carter  lead;  Muir  & Kirk  of  Montclair, 
fifty-pound  keg;  John  Peterson  of 
West  Orange  and  Thomas  Osmun  of 
Plainfield,  twelve  and  a half  pound 
kegs. 

Charles  Schmieder  of  Newark  was 
the  happy  recipient  of  a full  size 
Hercules  drop  cloth,  manufactured  by 
Leek  Bros,  of  Morristown. 

A dozen  or  more  painters  were  pre- 
sented with  four-pound  packages  of  U- 
Kal-0  wall  coating,  the  donor  being  the 
United  States  Kalsomine  Co.  of  New 
York.  Another  baker’s  dozen  were 
made  joyful  with  fine  specimens  of 
the  Hanlon  & Goodman  valuable  four- 
inch  brushes. 

A series  of  sprint  races  were  won 
by  Dave  Harris  of  Montclair,  V.  K. 
Jensen  of  Arlington,  J.  Braunsreuter 
of  Irvington,  H.  L.  Williams  of  New- 
ark, H.  Van  Wagoner  of  Montclair  and 
Charles  Quinzel  of  Springfield.  A final 
race  among  the  winners  proved  Jensen 
to  be  the  best.  The  victors  were  re- 
warded with  Hanlon  & Goodman 
brushes. 

Throughout  the  round  of  festivities 
Gus  Kimmerle  was  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  seeing  that  the  spirit  of 
hospitality  flowed  freely  and  without 
stint,  and  that  the  least  desire  of  the 
humblest  individual  present  was  fully 
met,  if  it  lay  in  his  power.  He  was 
ably  seconded  by  his  lieutenants, 
Jaekel  and  Miller. 

Salesmen  for  the  worthy  products 
carried  by  the  house  of  Kimmerle  were 
also  much  in  evidence.  Among  them 
were  Reynolds  and  Munier,  upholders 
of  Masury’s  paints;  Mr.  Leek,  maker 
of  the  Hercules  drop  cloths;  Billy 
Robertson,  exponent  of  Hanlon  & Good- 
man brushes;  Otto  Schaefer,  repre- 
senting Carter  lead;  Fred  Busse,  Jersey 
envoy  for  National  lead,  who  worked 
hard  and  faithfully  to  make  the  athletic 
program  a success;  Bill  Johnson,  who 
devotes  his  working  hours  to  Amer- 
ican Linseed  Co.’s  oil;  Harrison  Mor- 
row, who  chants  the  praises  of  Thibaut 
wallpaper. 


The  Happy  Bunch  at  the  Kimmerle-Masury  Outing — At  the  Extreme  Right  Sec.  Christiansen  and 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 
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Code  of  Safety  Regulations  for  Painters  Adopted  by 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 


A BULLETIN  issued  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries  embodies  rules  and  sug- 
gestions intended  to  diminish  injuries 
to  journeymen  painters.  Practical 
painters  may  regard  some  of  these 
suggestions  as  being  about  as  neces- 
sary as  a warning  that  the  craftsman 
should  not  stick  his  head  in  a bucket 
of  paint,  or  remove  the  falls  from  his 
staging  while  working  in  midair. 

However,  this  code  is  fairly  free 
from  the  unreasonable  and  impossible 
conditions  that  so  frequently  mar  such 
regulatory  edicts,  and  it  is  believed 
that  general  compliance  with  its  con- 
ditions as  a whole  will  be  fruitful  in 
greatly  promoting  occupational  safety. 

The  department  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing rules  and  suggestions  govern- 
ing painting  in  Massachusetts: 

No  employer  shall  use  or  allow  to 
be  used  ropes  where  acid  has  or  may 
come  into  contact  with  the  same 
On  all  the  staging  swinging  30  or 
more  feet  from  the  ground,  guard  rails 
shall  be  provided.  When  an  extension 
ladder  or  several  ladders  are  used  for 
a bed  stage,  there  must  be  a fall  at 
each  intersection,  and  such  intersec- 
tions tied  together. 

There  shall  be  no  more  than  three 
men  on  a two-fall  stage,  and  where  the 
falls  are  more  than  15  feet  apart  a 
third  fall  shall  be  used.  When  not  in 
use  rigging  shall  be  housed  or  suitably 
covered  and  protected  from  the  weather 
in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

Note. — In  the  interests  of  occupa- 
tional and  public  safety,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industries  recom- 
mends that  painters  discontinue  the 
practice  of  loaning  rigging. 

Suggestions  for  Safety  of  Employees 

1.  Never  use  a ladder  with  a dam- 
aged side  or  rung. 

2.  In  ascending  a ladder  never  take 


hold  of  the  rungs;  always  take  hold  of 
the  sides. 

3.  Never  straddle  and  slide  down  a 
ladder  (the  so-called  “fireman  way’’). 

4.  In  holding  an  extension  ladder 
while  being  raised,  always  hold  by  the 
sides;  never  hold  by  the  rungs. 

5.  In  footing  a ladder  pull  with  the 
man  underneath;  by  so  doing  you  will 
hold  the  foot  more  fast,  and  help  the 
man  to  raise  the  ladder. 

6.  Never  foot  a ladder  on  a wet  or 
frosty  roof. 

7.  Always  make  a solid  footing  for 
your  ladder;  never  use  small  blocks  to 
build  a footing;  if  it  is  necessary  to 
build  a footing  use  boards  2 or  more 
feet  long,  and  in  all  cases  see  that  the 
footing  is  firm. 

8.  Never  leave  your  ladder  where  it 
will  be  injured,  or  lying  on  uneven 
ground  where  it  will  twist  or  strain 
the  sides. 

9.  Test  the  gutter  or  roof  rigging 
before  hanging  stage. 

10.  See  that  the  falls  always  hang 
plumb. 

11.  Never  hang  a fall  with  a dip,  a 
twist  or  out  of  square  with  the  roof 
hooks. 

12.  See  that  the  spreader  straps  are 
close  to  the  side  of  the  ladder. 

13.  In  banging  stage  see  that  there 
is  sufficient  spreader  to  steady  the 
stage. 

14.  See  that  the  spreader  is  square 
with  the  stage. 

15.  Always  lap  the  stage  boards  a 
safe  distance  to  prevent  tip  holes  on 
stage. 

16.  When  the  coping  or  other  ob- 
structions make  it  impossible  to 
steady  with  the  spreaders,  see  that  the 
stage  is  made  fast  to  the  side  of  the 
building. 

17.  See  that  the  falls  hang  not  over 
4 feet  from  end  of  stage  to  make  it 
steady  and  well  balanced. 

18.  Never  allow  the  spreader  roll  to 
hang  on  a blind  hook,  a projection  or 
on  the  edge  of  an  opening  where  the 
motion  of  the  stage  is  liable  to  make  it 
jump  or  jerk. 

19.  Two  or  more  men  should  not  con- 
gregate in  one  spot  on  a stage  to 


create  an  excessive  strain  and  un- 
balance the  stage. 

20.  When  working  on  a stage  do  not 
lean  against  the  building. 

21.  Never  jump  on  a stage;  the  sud- 
den jar  is  liable  to  unseat  a hook. 

22.  In  making  fast  the  hitch  on  a 
stage  see  that  the  pull  line  is  square 
across  and  well  bound. 

23.  In  making  fast  the  block  hitch 
hold  fast  on  hauling  line  with  one  hand 
until  the  hitch  is  secure. 

24.  Never  allow  the  ropes  to  chafe 
or  rub  on  sharp  stones  that  are  found 
outside  new  houses,  etc. 

25.  Never  throw  any  part  of  the  rig- 
ging from  the  roof,  or  about  in  any 
way,  as  it  is  liable  to  injure  same. 

26.  See  that  the  fall  ropes  are  safe 
from  being  caught  or  pulled  while 
stage  is  hung. 

27.  Never  leave  the  falls  in  a damp 
place. 

28.  Report  to  the  employer  any  de- 
fects in  ladders  or  rigging. 

29.  When  standing  in  the  gutter,  al- 
ways face  the  roof,  toes  in  the  gutter; 
never  stand  with  heels  in  gutter. 

30.  Never  wear  torn  overalls  or 
shoes. 

31.  Never  stand  on  a paint  pot  to 
reach  from  a stage. 

32.  If  a man  is  subject  to  fits,  dizzi- 
ness, light  headedness,  or  has  an  in- 
clination to  jump,  he  should  so  state 
at  the  time  he  is  requested  to  go  into 
places  unsafe  for  him. 

33.  No  employee  shall  suffer  loss  of 
employment  for  reporting  or  objecting 
to  use  of  unsafe  rigging. 


HOW  TO  TELL  THEM  APART 

A Northern  man  who  had  settled  in 
Georgia  was  visited  by  a friend  who 
asked  him  how  he  liked  the  place  and 
the  people. 

“Oh,  all  right,”  replied  the  man. 

“Now  tell  me,”  asked  the  friend, 
“what  is  a ‘Georgia  cracker’?  How  can 
you  tell  him  from  another  person?” 

“Well,”  replied  the  Northern  settler, 
“you  see  out  in  that  field  a black  ob- 
ject?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  friend. 

“Now,  that  may  be  either  a ‘Georgia 
cracker’  or  a stump.  Watch  it  for  half 
an  hour,  and  if  it  moves  it’s  a stump.” 


To  clean  flies,  rub  with  a scratch 
brush  moistened  with  a few  drops  of 
benzole. 


Vice  Pres.  Keimig  of  the  Master  Painters  Are  Absorbed  in  THE  PAINTERS  M AC  AZIN  E 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all'-^^./ 
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1,500  Copies  of  Painters’ 
Text  Book  Sold 

\ REMARKABLY  large  number  of 
n copies  of  the  new  International 
association  text  book  have  already 
been  disposed  of  in  a short  time — 1,500 
copies  from  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  first  of  October.  Many  com- 
mendatory letters  have  been  received, 
and  there  is  small  question  that  a text 
book  of  this  character  is  badly  needed. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  the  distribution  in  the  eyes  of  Gen- 
eral Secretary  McGhan,  are  the  large 
number  of  vocational  schools  through- 
out the  country  applying  and  paying 
for  copies  of  the  book.  Without  doubt 
this  demand  points  a way  for  a greater 
expansion  of  the  industry,  states  Mr. 
McGhan. 

About  forty  institutions  and  officials 
devoted  to  education  of  our  youth  have 
requested  and  paid  for  copies,  includ- 
ing trade  and  vocational  schools,  col- 
leges and  high  schools,  and  boards  of 
education,  as  well  as  directors,  pro- 
fessors and  instructors.  William  H. 
Dunwoody  Institute.  New  York  Trade 
School,  Lathrop  Trade  School,  David 
Rankin  School,  Providence  Trade 
School  and  U.  S.  Indian  School  are 
included  in  the  list. 

“The  further  development  of  classes 
where  the  trade  of  painting  may  be 
taught  will  proceed  just  as  far  as  the 
State  and  local  associations  of  master 
painters  take  up  the  subject  in  their 
respective  localities  with  these  schools, 
and  others  which  further  promotion 
may  develop,”  says  Secretary  McGhan. 
“The  duty  of  the  International  has 
been  to  develop  the  possibility  of  start- 
ing classes  and  supply  an  authoritative 
text  book.  That  has  been  done.  Local 
conditions  vary  so  greatly  in  our  trade 
that  the  establishing  and  conducting 
of  classes  seem  now  to  become  of  local 
concern.” 

The  State  master  painters’  associa- 
tions of  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  California,  Wis- 
consin and  New  Jersey  have  ordered 
some  of  the  text  books.  Fourteen  local 
associations  have  already  sent  in  their 
orders,  some  of  them  a second  order. 
A number  have  also  been  sent  to  deal- 
ers, manufacturers  and  trade  journals. 


From  “The  Decorator”  of 
London,  England 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  from  John  Dewar,  of  Pittsburgh, 
U.  S.  A„  who  is  well  known  to  many 
of  our  readers  as  a very  forceful  and 
practical  writer  on  painting  topics. 
Some  of  his  articles  have  appeared  in 
our  columns  during  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Dewar  is  the  doyen  of  the  trade 
in  America,  and  has  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good  work  for  the  craft, 
both  as  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  chairman  and 
member  of  innumerable  committees. 

Although  his  principal  business  is 
that  of  a master  painter  and  decorator 
on  an  extensive  scale,  he  has  many 
other  interests  in  the  commercial 
world,  including  banking,  insurance, 
etc. 

Mr.  Dewar  left  for  home  on  Sept.  16, 
after  having  spent  some  time  in  Lon- 
don and  Scotland,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 


Directory  of  Paint  Trade  Associations 


National  Associations 

International  Association  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.— President, 
Joel  Kennedy,  Cincinnati,  O.;  vice 
president,  H.  W.  Rubins,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ghan, 1513-15  Eleventh  St.,  N.  W„ 
Washington,  D.  C.  1923  convention, 
Toronto,  Canada,  February  6-9. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation.— President,  Ernest  T.  Trigg, 
Philadelphia;  secretary,  George  V. 
Horgan,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Annual  convention,  Atlantic  City,  week 
of  Nov.  13. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Job- 
bers.— President,  R.  McC.  Bullington, 
Richmond,  Va. ; secretary,  E.  R.  Drake, 
70  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

Paint  Manufacturers  Association  of 
the  United  States. — President,  Samuel 
R.  Matlack,  Philadelphia;  secretary, 
George  B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Annual  convention,  At- 
lantic City,  week  of  Nov.  13. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation.— President,  E.  H.  Hancock, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Annual  convention,  Atlantic  City,  week 
of  Nov.  13. 

Railway  Equipment  Painting  Di- 
vision.— Chairman,  E.  L.  Younger, 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  secretary,  V.  R.  Hawthorne,  431 
South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Paint- 
ers.— President,  H.  F.  Jones,  Wabash, 
Ind. ; secretary-trea’surer,  E.  E.  Mar- 
tin, Room  19,  Union  Pacific  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

State  and  Provincial  Associations 
of  Master  Painters 

California. — President,  A.  Labhard, 
Sacramento;  secretary,  William  Wool- 
ley,  241  Highland  avenue,  Burlingame, 
Cal.  1923  convention,  Los  Angeles, 
January  13. 

Canada. — President,  George  T.  Green, 
Ottawa;  secretary,  W.  Bavington,  2032 
Dundas  street,  West,  Toronto. 

Connecticut. — President,  Joseph  W. 
Collins,  Hartford;  secretary-treasurer, 
O.  V.  Marsh,  7 Ford  Place,  Hartford. 
1923  convention,  Bridgeport,  second 
week  in  February. 

Illinois. — President,  Charles  Pease, 
Decatur;  secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  127 
North  Jefferson  avenue,  Peoria.  111. 
1923  convention,  Springfield,  in  July. 

Indiana. — President,  Frank  Holipeter, 
Peru;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  G.  Mc- 
Neal,  3012  Central  avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  1922  convention,  Indianapolis,  first 
week  in  December. 

Iowa-Nebraska. — President,  William 
Trapp,  Des  Moines,  la.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  F.  M.  Michael,  Waterloo,  la. 
1923  convention,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  middle 
of  January. 

Massachusetts. — President,  Henry  B. 
Kelley,  Boston;  secretary,  H.  W. 
Christensen,  2433  Center  St.,  W.  Rox- 
bury.  1923  convention,  Boston,  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Michigan. — President,  R.  K.  Logan, 
Saginaw;  secretary-treasurer,  Richard 
Schroeter,  20  W’est  Adams  avenue,  De- 
troit. 1923  convention,  Holland,  in  July. 

Minnesota.— President,  Peter  Gydeson, 
St.  Paul;  secretary-treasurer,  W.  A. 
French,  88  South  Eighth  street,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Missouri-Kansas.— President,  A.  W. 
Switzer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Frank  L.  Knapp,  2715  Dela- 
ware street,  St.  Joseph. 

New  Jersey. — President,  William  T. 
Davis,  Paterson;  secretary-treasurer, 
William  F.  Christiansen,  2 North  Park 
street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Mid-winter 
convention,  Newark,  in  January.  Sum- 
mer convention,  Asbury  Park,  in  July, 
1923. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


New  York. — President,  Otto  Seebach, 
Rochester;  secretary-treasurer,  Carl 
H.  Dabelstein,  156  West  99th  street, 
New  York.  1923  convention,  Bing- 
hamton, Jan.  8-10. 

Ohio.— President,  George  D.  Cornell, 
of  Cleveland;  secretary-treasurer,  Con- 
rad Kraus,  1378  East  88th  street, 
Cleveland.  1923  convention,  Cedar 
Point,  in  July. 

Pennsylvania. — President,  George  H. 
Reed,  Harrisburg;  secretary,  James 
Webster,  50  E.  Market  street,  York,  Pa. 
1923  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Washington  State. — President,  R.  C. 
Monteith,  Tacoma;  secretary,  F.  E. 
Smith,  4168  Arcade  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Western  Canada. — Secretary,  William 
C.  Clark,  561  Maryland  avenue,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba.  No  1922  convention. 

Western  Tri-State. — President,  L.  D. 
Myers,  Denver;  secretary,  R.  E. 
Doughty,  1610  East  Fourteenth  street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Wisconsin. — President,  Leonard  For- 
ester, Sheboygan;  secretary-treasurer, 
Henry  F.  Moers,  733  College  avenue, 
Racine,  Wis.  1923  convention  at  Nee- 
nah,  in  July. 

Salesmen  s Associations 

National  Association  of  Paint  Sales- 
men.— President,  J.  C.  Kelly,  Hilo  Var- 
nish Corporation,  Marcy  and  Flushing 
avenues,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  L. 

M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  avenue.  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club. — 
President,  Joseph  L.  White,  Emil  Cai- 
man & Co.,  New  York;  secretary, 
Nelson  Parker,  Parker,  Preston  & Co., 
Norwich,  Conn.  Meets  third  Monday 
of  each  month  at  Hotel  Taft,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Travelers’  Association  Paint  and 
Allied  Tirades  of  New  Jersey. — Presi- 
dent, Frederic  Andres,  Keystone  Var- 
nish Co.;  secretary,  Otto  G.  Schaefer, 
P.  O.  Box  353,  Montclair,  N.  J.  Meets 
first  and  third  Fridays  at  Achtel-Stet- 
ter’s,  Newark. 

Travelers’  Association  of  the  Local 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  in  New  York. 
— President,  Frank  B.  McCarthy,  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.;  secretary,  B.  M.  Jor- 
dan, 84  Herkimer  street,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  Meets  third  Friday  at  St.  George 
Hotel,  in  Brooklyn. 

Pennsylvania  Save  the  Surface  Sales- 
men’s Club. — President,  Willard  E. 
Maston,  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  secretary-treasurer, 
James  W.  Bew,  Fourth  and  Callowhill 
streets,  Philadelphia.  Meets  second 
Friday  at  Hotel  Vendig,  Philadelphia. 

Paint  Trade  Salesman's  Club  of  New 
England. — President,  Henry  S.  Ma- 
guire; secretary-treasurer,  Floyd  E. 
Rich,  144  Court  Road,  Winthrop,  Mass 

National  Association  of  Save  the  Sur- 
face Salesmen 

Acting  President,  Willard  E.  Maston. 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s  Club  of 
Pennsylvania.  Secretary,  Arthur  M. 
East,  507  the  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  the 
presidents  of  the  following  local  asso- 
ciations:— Willard  E.  Maston,  Save  the 
Surface  Salesmen’s  Club  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Frederic  Andres,  Travelers  As- 
sociation Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of 
New  Jersey;  Ross  Hodgson,  Save  the 
Surface  Salesmen’s  Club  of  Kansas 
City;  Frank  B.  McCarthy,  Travelers 
Association  local  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  of  New  York  City;  Henry  S. 
Maguire,  Paint  Trade  Salesmen’s  Club 
of  New  England-;  D.  M.  Schindler,  East 
Bay  Paint  and  Wallpaper  Salesmen’s 
Club  of  California;  R.  D.  Sullivan, 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s  Club  of 
Illinois;  Joseph  L.  White,  Connecticut 
Paint  Salesmen’s  Club. 
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Save  the  Surface 
Use  Moore  Paint 

Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 
Paints,  Varnishes, Muresco 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
ST.  LOUIS  CARTERET  TORONTO 
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New  Instrument  Devised  That  May 

Aid  in  the  Study  of  Peeling  of  Paint 

E.  A.  VUILLEUMIER 

Department  of  Chemistry,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


1T7HEN  nickel  is  electroplated  upon 
’ ’ a rigid  base,  the  deposit,  as  is 
well  known,  has  a tendency  to  crack 
and  to  peel.  When,  however,  the  nickel 
is  deposited  upon  a thin  sheet  of 
metal,  the  nickel  contracts  and  bends 
the  sheet.  The  degree  of  this  contrac- 
tion may  he  accurately  and  conveni- 
ently measured  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment (the  contractometer) , developed 
by  Kohlschutter  and  Vuilleumier  at 
the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland, 
and  discussed  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Elektrochemie  (24-300),  and  in  The 
Metal  Industry  (Vol.  19,  October, 
1921). 

The  degree  of  contraction  varies 
greatly,  and  is  influenced  by  a number 
of  factors  of  concern  to  the  electro- 
plater. There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  a close  connection  between  the 
tendency  to  contract,  and  the  tendency 
to  peel,  when  the  nickel  is  deposited 
upon  a rigid  base. 

It  seems  that  the  instrument  might 
be  of  assistance  in  studying  the  scaling 
of  paint.  It  appears  that  the  ideal 
nickel  solution  is  one  that  shows  a 
minimum  of  contraction.  Other  condi- 
tions being  the  same,  the  paint  that 
shows  the  least  contraction  should 
show  the  least  tendency  to  peel. 

Description  of  the  Contractometer 

The  contractometer  used  by  the  elec- 
troplater consists  essentially  of  a 
piece  of  sheet  platinum  6 centimeters 
by  2 centimeters  by  l-10th  millimeter. 
There  is  welded  to  the  center  of  the 
bottom  of  it  a narrow  platinum  strip. 
This  is  given  the  form  of  an  elongated 
spiral,  and  into  this  spiral  there  is  in- 
troduced a light  glass  pointer  30  cen- 


The  Contractometer 


timeters  long.  The  top  of  the  plat- 
inum foil  is  supported  by  means  of  a 
suitable  clamp.  A millimeter  scale 
is  attached,  and  adjusted  so  that  the 
end  of  the  pointer  can  move  along  its 
length.  A suitable  solvent  would  be 
used  to  remove  the  paint  at  the  end 
of  a measurement. 

The  instrument  has  been  used  re- 
peatedly in  electroplating  experiments. 
It  has  proved  thoroughly  reliable,  and 
gives  reproducible  results. 


A Triple  Celebration 

The  first  day  of  October  marked  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Jacob  Thomsen,  founder  of  the 
Thomsen  Decorating  Co.  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  Mich.  It  was  also  the  golden  wed- 
ding anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomsen,  as  well  as  the  twenty-second 
wedding  anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Thomsen,  the  former  being  a 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Thomsen. 

The  events  were  celebrated  by  a 
family  reunion  at  the  Palmer  House, 
where  an  elaborate  dinner  was  served 
to  fifty  guests.  Informal  addresses 
were  given  by  J.  D.  Thomsen  and  Dr. 
Kinney  of  Milwaukee;  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Raabe,  Mr.  Olsen  and  Mr.  Siercks. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomsen  and  Jacob  Thom- 
sen responded.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Thomsen  were  presented  with  a large 
number  of  gifts  and  flowers. 

Mr.  Thomsen  is  one  of  the  oldest 
active  business  men  in  Fond  du  Lac. 
He  was  born  in  Germany,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  learned  the  painter’s 
trade.  He  came  to  this  country  when 


he  was  twenty-one,  and  located  in  Fond 
du  Lac,  where  he  opened  a decorating 
shop  just  west  of  the  river  on  West 
Division  street,  at  the  present  site  of 
the  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  house. 

He  opened  his  present  shop  at  18 
South  Main  street  in  1892.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1908,  being 
composed  of  the  following  members  of 
the  Thomsen  family:  Jacob  Thomsen, 

John  H.  Thomsen,  Gustave  Thomsen 
and  the  Misses  Emma  and  Dora  Thom- 
sen. 

Mr.  Thomsen  is  a prominent  member 
of  the  Wisconsin  Master  Painters  As- 
sociation, and  has  attended  several  of 
the  International  conventions.  He  was 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  association 
in  1914-15. 


To  Clean  Smoky  Walls 
Brush  well,  wash  with  a strong  so- 
lution of  pearlash,  rinse  at  once  with 
clean  water.  Then  give  the  wall  when 
dry,  a thin  coat  of  fresh  slaked  lime, 
with  considerable  alum  dissolved  in 
hot  water  added.  After  this  has  dried 
apply  whiting  and  gold  size. 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 
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Louisville  Painters  Re- 
turn Ladies’  Hospitality 

Sec.  S.  A.  Miller 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  9,  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  Society 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  gave  a family  out- 
ing at  Grote’s  Grove.  Chicken  dinner 
was  served  to  thirty-six.  This  was  a 
return  to  the  ladies  in  appreciation  of 
their  hospitality  of  Aug.  2. 

This  was  a tame  affair,  and  every 
one  seemed  to  be  satisfied  to  “just  sit 
around  and  talk.’’  Chicken  seemed  to 
satisfy  the  ladies,  for  when  they  were 
offered  a treat,  all  they  desired  was 
chewing  gum.  The  writer  does  not 
know  what  the  ladies  talked  about, 
because  his  wife  won’t  tell.  But  the 
men  talked  mostly  shop  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  it  along  with  their  havanas. 

The  Educational  and  Entertainment 
Committee  are  planning  to  give  a 
theater  party  in  the  near  future,  but 
seem  to  have  a hard  time  selecting  a 
show.  They  know  what  kind  of  a 
show  the  men  like,  but  they  want  to 
invite  the  ladies  also.  Any  suggestion 
assisting  the  committee  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Waterproof  Sandpaper  Pro- 
tects from  Lead  Poisoning 

Of  all  the  regulations  set  forth  for 
the  safe  use  of  white  lead  in  painting 
by  the  British  government,  as  printed 
in  last  month’s  issue  of  The  Painters 
Magazine,  probably  the  most  important 
is  the  prohibition  of  dry  rubbing  down. 
The  danger  of  lead  poisoning  ad- 
mittedly lies  in  the  inhaling  of  lead 
dust,  and  the  process  most  productive 
of  dust  is  the  dry  rubbing  down  of 
paint. 

The  method  of  damp  rubbing  down 
with  pumice  stone  is,  of  course,  well 
known  and  demonstrations  were  made 
last  year  which  show  that  this  could 
be  used  satisfactorily  even  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  fresh  application 
of  paint  to  the  surface.  There  were, 
however,  certain  cases  which  presented 
difficulty. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  note 
that  a waterproof  sandpaper  is  now 
made  by  the  Minnesota  Mining  & Man- 
ufacturing ,Co.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
which,  according  to  experts  and  prac- 
tical painters  who  have  examined  it, 
overcomes  all  objections,  and  is,  if  any- 
thing, more  efficacious  for  producing 
a good  surface  than  is  dry  rubbing 
down,  so  that  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  damp  rubbing 
down  has  now  been  demonstrated  even 
to  those  skeptics  who  heretofore  de- 
nied its  practicability.  Samples  and 
full  information  will  be  sent  by  the 
company  on  request,  and  with  men- 
tion of  the  Magazine. 


SIGN  WRITERS  AND  SPELLING 
I heard  of  an  instance  recently  in 
which  the  word  “and’’  was  used  five 
times  consecutively,  and  without  any 
intervening  word  or  stop,  writes  a 
correspondent  to  an  English  painters’ 
magazine.  It  happened  thus:  A writer 
had  painted  on  the  sign  of  a country 
inn  the  words  “Pig  and  Whistle,”  and 
evidently  crowded  the  words.  The 
landlord  wrote  him  as  follows:  “I  do 

not  like  the  sign.  You  should  have  left 
more  space  between  Pig  and  and  and 
and  and  Whistle!” 
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$3.^2  each 

DROP  CLOTHS 

$3.52  each 

$36.22  doz. 

12x14 

Let  us  send  you  one  for  a sample.  See  the  cloth 
and  realize  the  service  it  will  give.  We  are  selling 
from  1 doz.  to  a hundred  daily  after  the  painter 
has  seen  a sample. 

Made  from  clean  relaundered  government  drill. 
The  only  drop  cloth  on  the  market  at  any- 
where near  the  price.  Our  stock  will  not  last 
over  two  months,  so  order  now.  Slightly  better 
price  by  the  gross.  One  contractor  used  over  1 ,000 

$36.22  doz. 

12x14 

and  saved  $2,500: 

Let  us  send  you  sample,  which  we  will  bill  at  doz. 
price  of  $3.00. 

Over  5,000  sold. 
1,400  sold  in  Sept. 

THE  BLAKE  CO.,  Rockford,  111. 

Over  5,000  sold. 
1,400  sold  in  Sept. 

THE  DROP  CLOTH  HOUSE 

BE  PREPARED! 


For  the  Fall  Business  with 
Ballman  Improved  Brackets 


THEY  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  WITH  THREE  DAYS’  WORK 


Platform 

Suspended 

at 

Any  Other 
Position 


Platform 

Supported 

on 

Top  Rung 


Cleans  a Brush  in 
Half  a Minute 


ALSO  — CLEAN  BRUSHES  MEAN  CLEAN  RESULTS 


This  is  accomplished  with  the  “Ekonomy”  Brush  Cleaner,  the  most  practical  and  efficient  machine  for  the  purpose 
=====  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  = ■ 


BALLMAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


S22  N.  New  Jersey  Street 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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New  York  Paint  Club  Opens  Its 

Fall  and  Winter  Season  in  Fine  Style 


A /f  ORE  THAN  two  hundred  members 
■L'-*-  of  the  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Club  of  New  York  assembled  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Thursday,  Sept.  28, 
to  attend  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
first  dinner  meeting  of  the  club,  and 
the  first  meeting  since  last  spring. 

David  E.  Breinig,  president,  occupied 
the  chair.  The  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  of  which  C.  H.  Black  is 
chairman,  recommended  that  $1,500  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
club  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  entertainment  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association  at  Atlantic  City, 
November  15  to  18.  The  report  also 
suggested  that  in  the  future  the  regis- 
tration fee  at  these  national  gatherings 
be  made  large  enough  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses of  entertainmnt.  The  recom- 
mendations were  adopted. 

H.  E.  Baer  presented  a report  of  the 
Membership  Committee  proposing  the 
names  of  nine  new  members.  All 
were  unanimously  elected. 

Charles  J.  Roh,  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial Save  the  Surface  Committee,  made 
an  earnest  talk,  again  urging  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  to  give  the  movement 
their  most  active  support.  H.  G.  Side- 
bottom.  chairman  of  the  special  Clean- 
up and  Paint-up  Committee,  referred 
to  what  had  been  accomplished  by  his 
committee  last  spring,  with  very  little 
organization,  and  said  that  the  com- 
mittee hoped  to  accomplish  much  more 
next  spring.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  to  hold  a luncheon  Oct.  11,  at 
which  representatives  of  all  industries 
which  should  be  interested  in  such  a 
campaign  next  spring  would  be  invited 
to  attend.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  club  had  appropriated  $500  to- 
ward getting  the  movement  started. 

President  Breinig  spoke  feelingly 
of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  club 
since  its  last  meeting  through  the 
deaths  of  Reginald  P.  Rowe  and  Fred- 
erick L.  Medbery. 

Resolutions  expressing  the  deep  sor- 
row and  heavy  loss  of  the  New  York 
Paint  Club  in  the  loss  of  the  two 
great  leaders,  proposed  by  H.  J.  Schnell 
and  G.  H.  Tomlinson,  were  read  and 
adopted. 

T ariff  and  Insurance 

Eugene  Merz,  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  club  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Associ- 
ation, who  has  given  careful  attention 
to  the  matter  of  tariff  revision  since 
the  measure  first  came  up  for  discus- 
sion, was  called  on  by  the  President  to 
enlighten  the  meeting  about  the  new 
tariff  law. 

Mr.  Merz  spoke  of  the  long-drawn-out 
hearings  and  of  the  difficulty  in  intelli- 
gently following  a tariff  discussion 
lasting  almost  two  years.  He  said: 
“The  effect  of  this  act  is  something 
that  cannot  be  foretold.  Much  depends 
on  the  interpretation  placed  upon  its 
various  provisions  and  much  upon  how 
it  is  administered.”  The  act,  in  giv- 
ing the  Executive  power  to  revise  its 
rates,  provided  for  something  never 


done  before,  and  until  the  new  law 
had  actually  proved  how  it  would  work, 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  make  pre- 
dictions as  to  its  effects. 

R.  O.  Walker,  president  of  the  Paint 
Trade  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  made 
a plea  for  more  active  support  for  that 
company.  He  declared  that  those  who 
were  clamoring  loudest  for  dividends 
from  the  company  were  men  who  car- 
ried $100,000  worth  of  fire  insurance, 
out  of  which  they  gave  $1,000  to  the 
company  organized  by  their  own  na- 
tional association.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  business  of  the  company 
must  he  increased,  and  that  matter 
will  be  taken  up  at  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting. 

President  Breinig  supplemented  Mr. 
Walker’s  talk  by  requesting  those  who 
would  agree  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
their  firms  to  stand  up.  Some  stood 
up,  others  did  not. 

National  Convention  Doings 

E.  M.  Peters,  chairman  of  the  En- 
tertainment Committee  of  the  N.  P., 
O.  & V.  A.,  turned  over  to  the  club  the 
silver  loving  cup  presented  by  the 
Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  to  be  contested 
for  by  teams  representing  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  paint  clubs.  As 
the  New  York  team  had  won  three  out 
of  five  matches  the  cup  became  their 
permanent  property. 

Mr.  Peters  had  a lot  to  tell  about 
the  Atlantic  City  convention.  Up  to 
Sept.  15  reservations  had  been  made 
for  500,  and  undoubtedly  the  meetings 
would  bring  together  the  greatest 
gathering  of  paint  and  varnish  men 
ever  assembled. 

Mr.  Peters  said  that  the  industry  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  announcd 
by  the  slogan  it  adopted  that  it  would 
make  1923  the  greatest  paint  and  var- 
nish year,  and  that  when  the  members 
of  the  industry  got  together  at  the 
convention  and  compared  notes  it 
would  he  found  that  the  result  aimed 
at  had  been  achieved. 

Mr.  Peters  also  told  about  the  fun 
there  will  be  at  Atlantic  City;  of  the 
arrangements  made  to  give  the  ladies 
a good  time;  of  the  “million-dollar 
night”;  of  the  banquet  at  which  PresiV 
dent  Harding  has  promised  to  be  pres- 
ent; and  of  the  golf  matches  to  be 
played  on  Saturday,  the  last  day  of 
the  convention. 

“Speaking  as  an  earnest  but  rotten 
golfer,”  he  said,  “I  think  I may  be 
allowed  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  golf  matches,  for  golf,  so  I have 
been  told,  is  a game  for  needlessly  ex- 
tending the  lives  of  useless  citizens.” 
Mr.  Peters  closed  by  heartily  thanking 
the  New  York  club  for  its  generous 
donation  to  aid  in  the  work  of  his 
committee. 

President  Breinig  then  introduced 
Harry  A.  Gardner,  who  spoke  on  the 
activities  of  the  scientific  section  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Paint 
Manufacturers’  Association,  of  which 
he  is  chief. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Harry  Collins  Spillman,  exponent  of 
optimism,  who  spoke  on  “Forward- 
Facing  Merchandising  Methods  for  the 
Reconstruction  Days.”  Mr.  Spillman 
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spoke  of  the  verbal  powers  and  the 
language  contact  of  the  salesman — his 
own  language  contact  with  his  hearers 
was  excellent.  He  urged  them  to  try 
to  make  their  men  as  efficient  as  their 
machinery.  He  urged  the  importance 
of  language  as  a business  asset  and, 
of  course,  as  a prime  requisite  of  busi- 
ness success.  Above  all,  he  preached 
faith  and  optimism. 


Boston  Painters  Help  the 
Salvation  Army 

The  painters  and  decorators  of  Bos- 
ton are  cooperating  generously  with 
the  Salvation  Army  in  the  home  serv- 
ice appeal  which  it  will  make  Oct. 
20  to  30  for  $200,000  to  be  raised  in  the 
city  to  finance  the  Army’s  manifold 
local  welfare  and  relief  activities  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

A special  Painters  and  Decorators 
group  has  been  formed,  in  accordance 
with  the  campaign  plans  for  the  in- 
dustrial organization  of  the  city  ac- 
cording to  its  various  lines  of  trade. 
Frank  E.  Cutler,  of  58  Long  Wharf, 
has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
group,  and  plans  are  already  under 
way  to  reach  every  person  in  the 
painting  and  decorating  field  in  Bos- 
ton directly  with  the  appeal  of  the 
Army. 


McDougall-Butler  Series  of  Cir- 
culars 

In  observance  of  Fire  Prevention 
Week,  the  McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc., 
paint  manufacturers  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
sent  out  a circular  to  industrial  cus- 
tomers and  prospective  customers,  ex- 
plaining the  inportant  part  played  by 
special  paints  in  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting the  tools  of  fire  fighters, 
especially  “Buffalo  quality”  paint. 
This  circular  is  one  of  a series  being 
distributed  by  this  company  to  their 
customers  and  prospects. 


DOES  THIS  SOUND  FAMILIAR? 

Went  home  about  three  the  other 
morning,  and,  just  as  I got  into  our 
room,  I heard  my  wife  moving  in  bed, 
and  I knew  she  was  awake  and  waiting 
for  me,  so  I sneaked  over  to  the 
cradle  and  commenced  rocking  it.  She 
let  me  rock  it  for  a long  time,  then 
she  said: 

“Is  that  you,  Old  Man?” 

“Yes,  Petty,”  said  I. 

“What  are  you  doing  over  there?” 

“Rocking  the  cradle,”  I said.  “The, 
baby  was  restless  and  I didn’t  want 
him  to  wake  you  up,  so  I got  up  out  of 
bed  and  came  over  here  to  rock  him  to 
sleep.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  rocking 
that  cradle?”  said  she. 

“About  an  hour,”  said  I. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “you  may  as  well 
come  to  bed  now.  for  I’ve  got  the  baby 
in  bed  with  me.” 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  STYLES 

“Timothy,”  demanded  Mrs.  Toddle- 
bury,  “why  do  you  always  wear  those 
horrid  smoked  glasses  when  we  go  to 
the  beach?” 

“Why,  my  dear,  the  glare  from  the 
sand  hurts  my  eyes,”  explained  her 
husband. 

“Nonsense!  I believe  you  wear  them 
so  that  I can’t  see  which  way  you  are 
looking.” 
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PAINT  PRODUCTS 

BEST  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
UNDER  EVERY  CONDITION 


Just  say  “F-S”  to  men  who  have  the  know-how  and 
know-of  paint  or  to  plain  paint-users,  wherever  “F-S” 
Products  are  distributed. 

And  you’ll  see  why  we  believe  it  pays  to  make  good 
paints — why  we  use  only  pure  oils  and  finely  ground 
ingredients  and  spare  no  expense  or  exertion  to  uphold 
“F-S”  Quality. 


PAINT  and  VARNISH 

REMOVERS 

< 

HPHE  paint  and  varnish  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  recognized  our  patented  removers 
to  be  the  best. 

Protected  by  more  than  one  hundred  United  States 
and  Canadian  Patents. 

USE  THE  BEST 

Buy  one  of  the  licensed  brands 


CHADELOID  CHEMICAL  CO. 

lOO  William  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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National  Paint,  Oil  & Var- 
nish Convention  Plans 

Paint  clubs  all  over  the  country  are 
now  selecting  delegates  to  represent 
them  at  the  coming  National  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association  Conven- 
tion in  Atlantic  City,  the  week  of  Nov. 
13.  A record  attendance  is  presaged 
by  the  large  number  of  reservations 
already  made  with  the  convention 
hotels. 

Never  before  has  a N.  P.,  O.  & V.  A. 
meeting  held  forth  such  promise  of  a 
large  attendance.  Preparations  being 
made  by  the  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee contemplate  the  presence  of  at 
least  1,000  men  and  women  identified 
with  the  paint,  varnish  and  allied  in- 
dustries. 

As  regards  entertainment,  the  event 
scheduled  for  Thursday  evening,  Nov. 
16,  to  be  known  as  “The  Million  Dol- 
lar Night,”  is  causing  much  specula- 
tion as  to  its  nature.  “What’s  it  to  be 
like?”  “Is  it  like  the  dance  on  the 
Million  Dollar  Pier  last  autumn?”  “Is 
it  the  name  of  a comedy  sketch?” 
These  and  many  other  questions  have 
been  asked,  but  none  has  been  an- 
swered, and  that  event  still  remains 
just  as  mysterious  a function  as  ever. 

C.  Dunning  French,  member  of  the 
Entertainment  Committee  in  charge  of 
securing  prizes  for  the  golf  events,  is 
meeting  with  excellent  results.  Based 
on  donations  already  assured,  he  is 
sanguine  in  his  belief  that  the  awards 
will  he  worth  the  best  efforts  of  those 
who  compete  with  niblick  et  al.  on  that 
short  November  day  at  the  seashore. 

Since  the  Paint  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Varnish  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation are  to  hold  their  annual  con- 
ferences under  the  same  roof  during 
the  tnree  days  which  precede  the  N.  P., 
O.  & V.  A.  meeting,  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  members  will  remain. 
The  “Greater  Co-operation”  convention 
gives  promise  of  going  down  in  history 
as  an  epochal  event  in  many  of  its  de- 
tails. 


January,  1921,  Copy  Wanted 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  is  desir- 
ous of  procuring  a copy  of  the  Jan- 
uary, 1921,  issue  of  The  Painters 
Magazine,  to  complete  the  files  of  the 
National  Library.  Any  reader  who  has 
this  copy  to  spare  will  confer  a favor 
by  sending  it  in  to  us. 


On  Saturday,  Sept.  30,  Etta  Adele 
Straub,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adolph  Straub,  of  Rutherford,  N.  J., 
became  tbe  bride  of  Paul  P.  Koch.  The 
newly  married  couple  enjoyed  their 
honeymoon  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Adolph  Straub  is  proprietor  of  a paint 
store  at  Rutherford. 


Don’t  forget  that  before  the  true  profit 
is  shown,  overhead  or  fixed  charges 
must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  job. 

Don’t  forget  that  fixed  or  overhead 
charges  consist  of  office,  shop  and 
operating  expenses  such  as  rent, 
light,  heat,  stationery,  telephone, 
clerk,  brushes,  ladders,  pots,  drop 
cloths,  scaffolding,  insurance,  etc., 
etc.  Each  job  should  bear  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  above  cost 
of  doing  business.  You  will  find  that 
ranging  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent. 


F.  A.  Farrar  in  Advertising 
Business  for  Flimself 

Frederick  A.  Farrar,  who  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  advertising  direc- 
tor of  the  Greater  Glidden  Company, 
and  previously  was  advertising  man- 
ager for  Adams  & Elting  Co.  and  the 
Heath  & Milligan  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Chicago,  has  resigned  his  position 
to  go  into  business  for  himself. 

Mr.  Farrar  is  well  known  in  the 
paint  trade,  and  has  done  a great  deal 
of  pioneer  work  in  the  way  of  paint 
and  varnish  advertising.  He  came  with 
the  Adams  & Elting  Company  seven- 
teen years  ago  and  was  their  advertis- 
ing manager  to  1919,  when  he  was 
made  regional  advertising  director  of 
the  Chicago  division,  which  included 
Heath  & Milligan,  Nubian  and  the  Twin 
City  Varnish  Co.  As  advertising  direc- 
tor of  the  Glidden  Co.,  Mr.  Farrar 
planned  and  executed  the  advertising 
of  the  various  subsidiary  companies, 
and  had  charge  of  a large  color  card 
and  printing  plant  in  connection  with 
the  advertising  division  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Farrar  is  well  known  as  a writer 
and  an  artist  of  ability,  through  years 
of  practical  experience,  and  is  well 
equipped  for  his  new  venture.  He  has 
been  actively  identified  with  the  Chi- 
cago Advertising  Association,  Alliance 
of  Art  in  Industry,  Business  Men’s 
Art  Club,  and  is  in  demand  for  his  in- 
structive writings  and  talks  on  adver- 
tising and  merchandising  subjects. 

He  is  to  do  work  for  a number  of 
paint  concerns  specializing  in  adver- 
tising covering  that  line,  although  he 
is  also  taking  on  important  editorial 
work.  He  will  continue  to  make  his 
home  and  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


Toledo  Painters  to  Be  Enter- 
tained 

Early  in  October  the  Paint,  Oil  & 
Varnish  Club  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  with 
all  officers  present,  resumed  their 
weekly  meetings  and  luncheons  at  the 
Commerce  Club,  after  a recess  of  the 
warm  summer  months.  A large  num- 
ber were  present.  Plans  and  arrange- 
ments were  under  discussion  to  enter- 
tain the  members  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association 
of  Toledo  to  a dinner  and  smoker  to  be 
held  in  the  near  future. 


Save  the  Surface  Publicity 
Schedule  for  1923  Is  Ready 

The  National  “Save  the  Surface”  Com- 
mittee is  offering  the  paint  and  varnish 
industry  a very  effective  advertising  cam- 
paign to  help  it  carry  on  in  1923  in  its 
campaign  to  "Double  the  Industry  by 
1926.”  The  portfolio  showing  the  first 
six  months’  national  magazine  advertis- 
ing will  be  ready  for  distribution  to  all 
salesmen  November  13. 

The  advertising  schedule  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Saturday  Evening  Post January  27,  "It’s 
Our  America — Let’s  Keep  It  Up’;  March  3, 
‘‘What  Is  Your  Paint  and  Varnish  Mileage?” 
April  7,  ‘‘Paint  for  Profit”;  May  12,  ‘‘Aban- 
doned Farm  and  Hilton  Manse”;  June  16, 
“Announcement  of  Prize  Winners  in  $100  Prize 
Contest.” 

American  Magazine: — February,  “Are  You 
Walking  on  the  Floor  or  on  the  Finish?”; 
March,  "Not  for  Beauty — But  to  Protect  the 
Investment”;  April,  “I’m  Glad  We  Did  It”; 
May,  “Follow  His  Example  (Uncle  Sam).” 

Farm  Journal: — February,  “Abandoned  Farm 
and  Hilton  Manse”;  March,  “Do  You  Know 
When  to  Paint?”;  April,  “Paint  for  Profit”; 
May,  “After  108  Years  They  Moved  It.” 

This  schedule,  having  been  planned  so 
far  in  advance,  is  subject  to  change. 
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Harold  Rowe  a Proud  Parent 

On  Monday  Oct.  2,  the  New  York 
office  of  the  National  Lead  Co.  received 
the  following  important  telegram  from 
Englewood,  N.  J.: 

“Musical  pounds  lardine  formula  last 
night  mummerry  only  sentential  re- 
sort.— Englewood  Branch.” 

A hurry  call  for  the  decoding  expert 
resulted  in  the  following: 

“Nine  pounds  ‘Dutch  Boy’  delivered 
at  our  works  last  night;  one  only. 
That  is  the  best  that  can  be  done. 
Everything  seems  to  be  all  right  so 
far. — Harold  Rowe.” 

Harold  Rowe  is  the  son  of  the  late 
R.  P.  Rowe. 


Reardon  Co.  Provides  for  In- 
creased Business 

Contracts  have  been  let  and  con- 
struction has  started  on  an  addition 
to  the  plant  of  the  Reardon  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  manufacturers  of  kalsomine  and 
cold  water  paint.  The  new  building 
will  be  three  stories  and  basement, 
containing  12,800  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  and  will  cost,  including  the  new 
machinery  to  be  installed,  approxi- 
mately $35,000. 

President  J.  V.  Reardon  states  that 
the  firm  has  enjoyed  a larger  volume 
of  business  this  year  than  during  any 
previous  year,  and  the  addition  will 
enable  it  to  keep  to  the  promise  of 
“shipment  same  day  order  is  received” 
service.  A packaging  department  is 
also  provided  for,  and  the  company’s 
various  brands  will  be  supplied  the 
trade  in  five-pound  packages  after 
Jan.  1. 


Detroit  Paint  Club  Names 

Delegates  to  the  Convention 

President  McNamara  of  the  Detroit 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  announced 
at  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
at  the  Hotel  Wolverine  the  names  of  the 
delegates  he  had  appointed  to  the  na- 
tional convention  at  Atlantic  City. 

George  E.  Moser,  Jr.,  Detroit  Oil  & 
Naval  Stores  Co.,  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  “Save  the  Surface”  Commit- 
tee. A drive  is  on  among  the  members 
for  more  paint  trade  mutual  fire  insur- 
ance. The  annual  meeting  and  election 
for  officers  will  be  held  October  17. 

The  delegates  to  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting  are : — W.  R.  Carnegie,  Berry 
Bros.,  Inc.  ; E.  R.  Hoag,  Ditzler  Color 
Co.  ; George  E.  Moser,  Jr.,  Detroit  Oil  & 
Naval  Stores  Co.  ; J.  A.  Miller,  Spencer 
Kellogg  & Sons,  Inc.  Alternates  are : — 
S.  S.  Thomas,  Western  Rosin  & Turpen- 
tine Co.  ; Edward  Brankin,  American 
Linseed  Co.  ; C.  H.  Hutchins,  Pontiac 
Varnish  Co.  ; V.  Collinson,  Collinson 
Bros.  ; H.  S.  Boutell,  Detroit  Graphite 
Co. ; Michael  McNamara,  McNamara 
Varnish  Co. 


Cincinnati  Paint  Club 

Committees  Are  Named 

Maurice  C.  Longe'necker,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Club,  has  appointed  committees 
for  the  coming  year.  The  chairmen  are  :• — - 
Tariff,  John  B.  Swift;  Paint  Jobbers, 
W.  A.  Ackermann  ; fire  insurance,  George 
B.  Reid  ; “Clean-up  and  Paint-up,”  W.  H. 
Krapp  ; arbitration,  W.  P.  Foy  ; member- 
ship, Henry  G.  Wolf ; quotations,  G.  E. 
Ginn  (linseed  oil),  H.  B,  Martin  (tur- 
pentine), S.  H.  Hull  (white  lead)  ; legis- 
lation, W.  C.  Beschormann. 
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Trade  News  for  Dealer  and 

This  department  presents  information  of  new  paint,  wallpaper  and  allied 
concerns,  changes  of  ownership  and  location,  fires  and  bankruptcies,  etc.  This 
information  should  be  of  value  to  other  retail  dealers,  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
sales  and  advertising  managers  and  salesmen.  Every  new  concern,  and  every  old 
one  that  is  expanding,  means  an  opportunity  to  gain  a customer  and  to  sell 
more  goods. 


Allentown,  Pa. — United  Paint-U 

Co.,  in  business  at  Reading,  Pa.,  and 
elsewhere,  has  opened  a branch  store 
at  619  Linden  street. 

Anderson,  Ind. — The  wallpaper  store 
of  Edward  Ethell  is  reported  to  have 
had  $1,000  loss  by  fire  in  August.  Fully 
covered. 

Ansonia,  Conn.  — Frank  Blusche’s 
paint  shop  and  garage  on  Nicholas 
street  was  damaged  by  fire  Septem- 
ber 7. 

Baldwin,  N.  Y. — John  W.  Rasmussen 
has  sold  his  paint  and  hardware  store 
on  the  Merrick  road  to  John  W.  Lacey. 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  Card  Paint 
Shop  has  been  opened  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Harlem  and  Carey  streets. 

Binghamton,  N ,Y. — Harry  E.  Jones 
is  successor  to  the  wallpaper  enterprise 
of  Stephens  & Co.,  85-87  State  street. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  — Birmingham 
Paint  & Glass  Co.  is  moving  from  2016 
Third  avenue  to  2123  Fourth  avenue. 

Braddock,  Pa. — Nelis  & McClure  have 
opened  their  new  place  at  635  Braddock 
avenue,  handling  paints,  wallpaper  and 
interior  decorations. 

Brewer,  Me. — W.  A.  Hoxie  has  sold 
his  paint  and  wallpaper  store  to  John 
Elliott. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Midwood  Painting 
Co.,  paints  and  supplies,  is  a new  store 
at  1804  Ocean  avenue. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — M.  Schnider  has 
opened  a paint  supply  store  at  1448  St. 
John’s  place. 

Chicago,  III. — A.  Bradner  opened 
a hardware  and  paint  place  at  5924 
West  Chicago  avenue  the  middle  of 
September. 

Carthage,  III. — Otho  Sherrick  is  suc- 
cessor to  John  L.  Shultz  in  the  paint 
and  drug  business. 

Chicago,  III. — Garage  Service  Co.  has 
commenced  construction  of  a new 
garage  building  at  its  present  location, 
210-14  South  Peoria  street.  Auto  paint- 
ing is  also  done. 

Chicago,  III. — A.  C.  Herman  is  mov- 
ing his  paint  store  from  5415  Higgins 
avenue  to  4758  Milwaukee  avenue. 

Chicago,  III. — Charles  Hamel,  who 
conducts  a painting  establishment  at 
346  South  Cicero  avenue,  will  erect  a 
two-story  store  building  at  348-50 
South  Cicero  avenue,  to  cost  about 
$20,000. 

Chicago,  III. — John  M.  Brennan, 
painting  contractor  at  3063  Englewood 
avenue,  will  erect  a new  three-story 
store  and  flat  building  at  southeast 
corner  Stony  Island  and  75th  streets. 

Cincinnati,  O. — J.  Simon  & Co., 
painters’  supplies,  have  moved  from 
1711  Freeman  avenue  to  1305  Central 
avenue. 

Coalinga,  Cal. — W.  W.  Creager,  Inc., 
in  the  furniture  and  paint  business, 
suffered  a loss  by  fire  of  $21,000  the 
last  of  August.  Partly  covered. 

Columbia,  Ky. — J.  G.  Eubank  opened 
a wallpaper  store  last  month. 

Concordia,  Mo. — A new  enterprise 
has  been  launched  here  under  the  name 
Concordia  Auto  Paint  & Sign  Shop,  to 
do  auto  and  sign  painting. 

Dayton,  O. — A.  F.  Wasmuth  has 
opened  a hardware  and  paint  store  on 
Forest  avenue,  near  Main  street. 

Dayton,  Tex. — T.  M.  Neel  is  a new 
painter  in  this  town. 

Denver,  Colo. — Sarlow  Paint  & Var- 
nish Co.  has  been  incorporated.  Capi- 


tal, $20,000;  incorporators,  H.  W.  Low- 
rie,  2224  East  14th  street,  and  others. 

Du  Quoin,  III.- — James  E.  Fleming  has 
opened  an  auto  painting  shop  on  North 
Chestnut  street. 

Elkins,  W.  Va.— Arley  Talbott,  wall- 
paper dealer,  is  erecting  a cement  block 
building,  and  will  open  a combination 
garage  and  wallpaper  and  paint  shop. 

Eureka,  Cal— Thompson  & Hamner, 
in  the  leather  goods  business  at  Third 
and  E streets,  are  adding  a paint  sup- 
ply department. 

Greenfield,  Ind. — Ray  Hooten  is  open- 
ing a paint,  varnish  and  oil  store  on 
Main  street. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Gohl  & Bruaw, 
paint  supplies,  have  moved  from  1626 
Wallace  street  to  larger  quarters  at 
310  Strawberry  street. 

Hazleton,  Pa. — Fred  Peters  launched 
a new  paint  store  on  East  Mine  street 
last  month. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — A new  wallpaper 
and  paint  business  has  been  opened 
by  F.  E.  Taylor  at  2310  Vine  street. 

Kingston,  Pa. — Frank  Wright,  now  in 
blacksmith  business,  is  opening  an  auto 
repair  and  paint  shop  on  Market  street. 

Lancaster,  Minn. — Sy  Beck  is  start- 
ing a paint  store  here. 

Livermore,  Cal. — Charles  Horning  is 
proprietor  of  the  Livermore  Paint  Shop, 
successor  to  Anderson  & Son,  in  the 
auto  painting  business. 

Louisville,  Ky. — Louisville  Paint  Co., 
in  business  at  1112  West  Main  street, 
will  erect  a building  at  1108  West  Main 
street,  to  cost  $10,000.  To  be  completed 
Jan.  1. 

Louisville,  Ky. — Peaslee  & Gaulbert 
Paint  and  Varnish  Co.,  17th  and  Rowan 
streets,  will  erect  a two-story  building 
at  301  North  17th  street,  to  be  com- 
pleted about  Dec.  1. 

Louisville,  Ky. — Miller  Paper  Co., 
dealers  in  wallpaper,  now  at  512  West 
Main  street,  are  moving  to  118  East 
Main  street. 

Madison,  Wis. — Mautz  Brothers  Paint 
& Glass  Co.  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  stock  of  $750,000.  Incorporators, 
Bernard  F.  Muntz  and  others. 

Marion,  Ind.— P.  H.  Weikal  Co.,  deal- 
ing in  wallpaper,  is  reported  bankrupt. 
Liabilities,  $10,000.  Receiver,  Citizens 
Trust  Co. 

Marshalltown,  la. — Everist  Wallpaper 
House  has  discontinued  business  here. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Frank  W.  Corliss, 
1611  Herbert  avenue,  dealing  in  paints 
and  wallpaper,  is  opening  a store  at  62 
South  Second  street,  and  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  merchandise. 

M eridian,  Miss. — W.  G.  Bynum  has 
sold  his  auto  paint  shop  to  R.  K.  Gough. 

Middletown,  Conn. — Samuel  Lehrer 
started  a hardware,  paint  and  wall- 
paper store  at  712  Main  street  during 
September. 

Middletown,  O. — David  Vangerow, 
dealer  in  wallpaper,  is  reported  to  be 
bankrupt.  Assets  $800. 

Middletown,  O. — A new  paint  and 
glass  store  has  been  started  by  H. 
Nathan  & Sons  at  314  South  Main 
street. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  paint  business 
of  John  H.  Ashley,  at  303  Thirteenth 
street,  had  a fire  in  August.  Loss  $750, 
covered  by  insurance. 

Minneapolis^  Minn. — Devoe  & Ray- 
nolds,  Inc.,  are  successors  to  the  Twin 
City  Paint  Co.,  at  111-113  Sixth  street. 

The  Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.  has  also 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^,^,/  ' 
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purchased  the  St.  Paul  office  of  the 
same  concern. 

Monessen-,  Pa. — The  wallpaper  and 
paint  store  of  the  Fine  Art  Decorating 
Co.  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  last 
month. 

Morrice,  Mich. — W.  B.  Chalker  has 
started  an  auto  painting  shop  in  the 
Rastall  store  building. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Eisenberg  & Co.,  9 
Springfield  avenue,  dealing  in  wall- 
paper, have  opened  a chain  store  at  233 
Cliff  avenue. 

New  Orleans,  La. — Charles  Folck  has 
removed  his  hardware  and  paint  store 
from  2412  Somat  street  to  227  South 
Front  street. 

New  Orleans,  La. — M.  Augustin  Paint 
& Glass  Co.,  612  Baronne  street,  which 
recently  suffered  $200,000  from  fire,  has 
resumed  business. 

New  York  City — Emil  Feffercorn  has 
leased  the  store  at  622  Lexington  ave- 
nue, and  will  enter  the  interior  decorat- 
ing business. 

New  York  City. — Elsie  Sloan  Farley, 
interior  decorator  at  435  Park  avenue, 
has  leased  the  store  at  127  East  61st 
street,  and  will  occupy  same. 

Nicholsi,  la. — Illinois  Oil  Co.  has  add- 
ed a line  of  paints  and  oils  to  its  filling 
station  business. 

Nyack,  N.  Y. — Nyack  Glass  & Paint 
Co.  has  been  opened  at  158  Main  street 
to  deal  in  glass  and  paints.  This  firm 
is  now  in  the  same  business  at  36  West 
Palisades  avenue,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Ogden,  Utah. — W.  P.  Fuller  Co.  has 
started  a paint  store  in  the  Patterson 
Block,  24th  street.  The  Fuller  company 
conducts  a wholesale  paint  business  at 
301  Mission  street,  San  Francisco. 

Paterson,  N.  J. — Quackenbush  Co., 
Main  and  Van  Houten  streets,  a de- 
partment store,  is  adding  a wallpaper 
department. 

Pittsburg,  Cal.— W.  W.  Barnes  is 
starting  a paint  store  at  this  place. 

Pu  nxsutawney,  Pa. — M.  B.  Dunkle, 
320  Greenwood  avenue,  dealing  in  paint 
supplies,  will  erect  a new  building  this 
winter. 

Richmond,  Cal. — Charles  and  David 
Swartwout  have  opened  a paint  store 
at  240  Seventh  street. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J, — Plaza  Paint  & 
Hardware  Store,  Black  and  Kovarsky 
proprietors,  has  moved  from  172  West 
Ridgewood  avenue  to  4 North  Broad 
street. 

Rockford,  III. — Nelson  & Peterson  are 
the  successors  to  the  wallpaper  and 
painting  business  of  Lundstrom  & 
Peterson,  409  Seventh  street. 

Russellville,  Ark. — An  auto  paint 
shop  has  been  started  by  W.  V.  Jones. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — A paint  and  wall- 
paper business  under  the  name  of  G.  W. 
Martin  Paint  & Paper  Co.  has  been 
opened  at  607  Messanie  street. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Newcomb  Brothers 
Wallpaper  Co.,  located  at  1121  Locust 
street,  is  reported  to  have  failed. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — M.  K.  & F.  Paint  Co. 
is  the  title  of  a new  concern  that  is 
being  started  in  the  Woodruff  Building, 
incorporated  with  capital  of  $5,000. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — The  successor  to 
Peter  Hoebel  in  his  paint  business  at 
506  River  avenue  is  Claud  McCauley. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — W.  L.  Stell- 
wagon,  proprietor  of  Stellwagon  & Co., 
auto  painting,  is  reported  to  have  filed 
a voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy. 

San  Jose,  Cal. — A new  paint  supply 
business  has  been  opened  under  the 
title  of  Sunset  Paint  & Varnish  Co. 
at  53  South  First  street.  D.  J.  Cairaud 
and  C.  A.  Rose  are  the  proprietors. 

Seattle,  Wash. — An  auto  painting 
business  has  been  launched  by  C.  W. 
Pressley  and  J.  L.  Merritt  at  1401 
Dexter  avenue. 

Seattle,  Wash.- — Fisher- Jordan  Co., 
413  East  Pike  street,  has  opened  a 
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new  paint  store,  and  is  said  to  be  in 
the  market  for  merchandise. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Ripolin  Paint  Co.  is 
the  suggestive  name  of  a new  paint 
supply  business  at  1614  Third  avenue. 
Forbes  & Landis  are  the  proprietors. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Bass-Hueter  Paint 
Co.,  of  First  avenue,  will  open  a $100,- 
000  branch  store  at  1018-22  First  ave- 
nue, and  will  be  in  the  market  for 
stock  about  Jan.  1 next. 

Sheffield,  Ala. — Tri-City  Paint  & 
Wallpaper  Co.,  of  this  place,  has  filed 
an  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy. 

Sheridan,  Wyo.  — Stephenson  & 
Rutherford  have  opened  a paint  and 
wallpaper  store. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — U.  S.  Roofing  & 
Paint  Co.  is  the  name  of  a newly 
opened  paint  concern  in  the  Delco 
Light  Building,  225  North  Phillips 
avenue. 

Stroudsburg,  P.a. — The  Stone  Auto- 
mobile Co.,  auto  painting  and  repairs, 
is  making  extensive  improvements,  and 
expanding. 

Tenstrike,  Minn.— Roy  Gregg  has 
embarked  in  the  paint  contracting  busi- 
ness at  this  place. 

Troy,  Ala. — Collins  & Stephens  are 
owners  of  a new  auto  repair  and  paint 
shop  here. 

Valdosta,  Ga. — The  paint  place  of 
Kuepp  Bros.,  West  Hill  avenue,  was 
badly  damaged  by  fire  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Loss,  $3,000,  partly  covered  by 
insurance. 

Viking,  Minn. — A paint  contracting 
business  has  been  begun  by  E.  Lund- 
gren  here. 

Visalia,  Cal.— C.  A.  Mobert  has  be- 
come sole  owner  of  the  paint  and  wall- 
paper business  of  Straugh  & Mobert. 

Waupun,  Wis. — George  Dietrich  is 
successor  to  the  paint  business  of  J.  S. 
Morris. 

Winchendon,  Mass. — M.  E.  Adams, 
paints  and  auto  supplies,  187  Central 
street,  will  erect  a new  $10,000  build- 
ing at  191  Central  street.  Ready  about 
Jan.  10. 

Zanesville,  O. — The  Williams  Wall- 
paper Co.,  at  308  Main  street,  is  be- 
ing remodeled,  and  a specialty  depart- 
ment added. 


Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.  Plans 
Plant  Expansion 

The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  in  September  petitioned  the 
East  St.  Louis  city  council  to  close 
Baugh  avenue  from  Seventh  street  to 
the  Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad 
tracks,  a distance  of  one  block.  The 
Eagle-Picher  company,  which  owns 
virtually  all  of  the  property  in  the  sec- 
tion, desires  to  extend  its  plant.  After 
a bitter  fight  the  ordinance  was  finally 
passed. 

The  company  now  occupies  the  block 
of  ground  between  Seventh  street  and 
the  Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad 
tracks  from  St.  Clair  avenue  to  Baugh 
avenue,  and  has  purchased  most  of  the 
ground  in  the  triangular  block  north 
of  Baugh  avenue,  east  of  Seventh 
street,  which  is  skirted  on  the  east  and 
north  by  the  railroad  tracks. 

THE  FIRST  BALL  GAME 
Eve  stole  first  and  Adam  second; 

St.  Peter  umpired  the  game; 

Rebecca  went  to  the  well  with  the 
pitcher. 

While  Ruth  in  the  field  won  fame. 
Goliath  was  struck  out  by  David; 

A base  hit  off  Abel  by  Cain; 

The  Prodigal  Son  made  one  home 
run; 

Brother  Noah  gave  checks  for  the 
rain. 


Week  of  Better  Homes  in 
America 

With  the  indorsement  of  President 
Harding,  a call  is  going  out  to  Ameri- 
can communities  to  devote  the  week 
of  Oct.  9 to  14  to  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  better  homes.  Cities,  towns 
and  villages  all  over  the  country  are 
said  to  be  responding.  A national  com- 
mittee has  been  organized,  which  com- 
prises many  of  the  biggest  men  in  the 
country,  including  the  governors  of 
most  of  the  States.  Local  committees 
have  also  been  formed  in  many  places. 

A booklet  has  been  issued,  giving  a 
plan  for  community  organization  of 
a better  homes  exhibit,  with  sugges- 
tions for  furnishing  and  decorating 
the  demonstration  home,  a model  kit- 
chen and  the  equipment  of  the  house. 
The  secretary  is  Mrs.  W.  B.  Meloney, 
223  Spring  Street,  New  York  City. 


Painting  Permanent  Pictures 

The  survival  of  the  handiwork  of  an 
artist  naturally  depends  on  its  artistic 
merit,  but  that  is  not  the  only  require- 
ment: it  must  be  painted  with  perma- 
nent pigments.  A masterpiece,  en- 
thusiastically greeted  by  all  critics,  be- 
comes worthless  if  it  fades  to  a hazy 
smear  of  neutral  tones.  This  obvious 
truth  furnishes  the  reason  for  the  new- 
est volume  from  the  pen  of  Maximilian 
Toch. 

Dr.  Toch  calls  his  book,  “How  to 
Paint  Permanent  Pictures.”  It  is  in 
part  a protest  against  the  sale  of 
artists’  colors  which  lack  permanency, 
and  in  larger  part  an  informative 
treatise  designed  to  enable  artists  to 
protect  their  work  against  deteriora- 
tion arising  from  inferior  materials. 

Knowing  the  reasons  for  such  de- 
terioration, the  author  makes  plain 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  avoid- 
ed. His  advice  is  simply  stated  and 
pertinently'  applied.  The  result  is  a 
volume  which  makers  of  and  dealers 
in  artists’  colors  as  well  as  the  users 
thereof  may  read  with  profit.  This 
book  may  be  ordered  through  The 
Painters  Magazine  for  its  published 
price,  $1.25. 


To  Remove  Rust  from  Steel 

(1)  Cover  the  metal  with  sweet  oil 
well  rubbed  in,  and  allow  to  stand  48 
hours;  smear  with  oil  applied  freely 
with  a piece  of  cotton  wool,  after  rub- 
bing the  steel.  (2)  Rub  lightly  on  with 
the  finger  a small  quantity  of  dry 
powder  of  magnesia;  allow  it  to  re- 
main for  an  hour  or  two,  then  brush 
off. 


To  Remove  Stains  from  Varnish 
When  the  varnish  is  sufficiently  har- 
dened, polish  with  water  and  tripoli, 
very  finely  ground,  or  with  plenty  of 
water  and  rotten  stone.  Then  rub 
with  a fine  rag  dipped  in  sweet  oil.  Dry 
with  a clean  rag. 


Paint  Splashes  on  Window  Panes 
To  remove  splashes  of  paint  from 
window  glass,  apply  a very  hot  solu- 
tion of  soda  by  means  of  a piece  of 
soft  flannel. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


The  Wallpaper  Market  in 
Australia 

Australia  manufactures  no  wall- 
paper. In  the  sparsely  populated, 
wealth  there  is  little  call  for  it,  but  in 
tropical  northern  part  of  the  Common- 
the  more  temperate  southern  latitudes 
it  is  used  extensively  in  the  homes  of 
all  classes. 

The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  Great 
Britain  and  Canada.  The  annual  trade 
returns  show  that  the  total  importa- 
tion of  wallpaper  into  Australia  for 
1913-14  was  $300,000,  and  for  1920-21 
$825,000.  The  abnormal  increase  in 
value  of  this  last  year,  however,  can  be 
attributed  to  a shortage  in  stocks  and 
higher  prices.  In  the  trade  of  1920-21 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  furnished 
practically  95  per  cent,  of  the  wall- 
paper imported.  While  the  amount  of 
$45,000  credited  to  the  United  States 
is  almost  negligible,  it  shows  an  in- 
crease of  100  per  cent,  compared  with 
1913-14. 

In  the  distribution  of  this  trade  New 
South  Wales  received  approximately  21 
per  cent.;  Victoria,  56  per  cent.;  South 
Australia,  15  per  cent. 

It  is  reported  that  wallpaper  stocks 
in  the  leading  importing  centers  are 
lower  than  usual,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  season  is  encouraging. 
While  the  months  from  July  to  Decem- 
ber constitute  the  season,  buying  prac- 
tically closing  in  the  latter  month,  the 
greater  part  of  importations  is  ordered 
for  delivery  in  September,  which  in 
Australia  is  early  spring.  Paint  and 
oil  dealers  are  the  principal  importers 
of  wallpaper,  but  it  is  also  carried  by 
department  stores  and  house  furnish- 
ing concerns. 

In  addition  to  regular  lines  of  wall- 
paper there  is  demand  for  special  qual- 
ities and  kinds,  such  as  tiled  and  var- 
nished papers  for  bathrooms  and  lava- 
tories Washable  oilcloths  in  tiled  pat- 
terns, imported  from  the  United  States, 
are  also  used  to  a considerable  extent 
for  bathrooms  and  kitchens  and  for 
fruit,  food,  and  butcher  shops. — Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal. 


E.  Smith  & Co.  Changes 

S.  V.  V.  Huntington,  for  many  years 
president  ' of  Edward  Smith  & Co., 
varnish  manufacturers,  Long  Island 
City,  has  resigned,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Maitland  Dwight,  who  has  been  a di- 
rector for  some  time.  Mr.  Dwight  is  a 
nephew  of  Alexander  Maitland,  a 
former  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  will  remain  with  the 
organization  in  order  that  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  the  business 
he  has  gained  during  his  connection 
of  forty-three  years  may  be  available. 
Ralph  R.  Adams  was  elected  general 
manager,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Lord  Babbington  was  instructing  a 
new  colored  servant  in  his  duties, 
adding,  “Now,  Zeke,  when  I ring  for 
you,  you  must  answer  me  by  saying, 
‘My  lord,  what  will  you  have?’  ” 

A few  hours  afterward,  having  oc- 
casion to  summon  the  servant,  his 
lordship  was  astonished  with  the  fol- 
lowing: “My  Gawd,  what  does  you 

want  now?” 
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ONE  THIRD  MORE  SURFACE 

Can  be  covered  with  the  aid  of  the 

A-B  LADDER  PLATFORM 


Patented 


A temporary  and  portable  scaffold 
can  be  erected  in  five  minutes’  time 
by  using  two  A-B  LADDER  PLAT- 
FORMS attached  to  the  ordinary 
painter’s  ladders. 

Parts  are  made  from  the  very  best 
materials,  assuring  safety  and  relia- 
bility. 

Sold  by  leading  paint  supply  houses 
and  jobbers. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Bettcher  Stamping  & Mfg.  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


New  Save  the  Surface  Movie 
Soon  Ready 

The  new  Save  the  Surface  Campaign 
moving  picture,  entitled  “Brushin’  Up,” 
will  be  finished  and  released  for  dis- 
tribution by  Nov.  16,  when  it  will  be 
shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  Atlantic 
City  convention  of  the  paint  manufac- 
turers. 

This  picture  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  last  year.  It  has  been 
written  and  produced  with  the  idea  of 
helping  master  painters  and  dealers  to 
realize  more  benefits  from  their  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  time  it  will  appeal 
to  all  other  elements  of  the  industry 
and  to  the  general  public. 

While  it  is  essentially  a picture  of 
education,  aimed  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  paint  and  varnish  industry, 
it  is  humanely  interesting  from  a story 
standpoint.  The  propaganda  in  the 
picture  is  carried  along  in  snappy  style, 
together  with  a story  of  love  and  a 
business  romance. 

Besides  being  used  in  gatherings  of 
paint  and  varnish  men  at  conventions, 
meetings,  etc.,  this  picture  can  be  used 
by  manufacturers,  sales  managers, 
salesmen  and  others  to  good  advantage. 

It  is  particularly  adapted  for  use  in 
gatherings  of  salesmen,  for  it  shows 
quite  plainly  how  a salesman  could  get 
together  a group  of  dealers  and  paint- 
ers in  a community,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  picture  impress  on  them  the 
importance  of  well-painted,  attractive 
stores,  neatly  arranged  stock,  counter 
and  window  displays  and  modern 
methods  of  retailing. 

Information  as  to  cost  of  print, 
length  of  film  and  data  regarding 


portable  projectors  will  be  furnished 
by  Save  the  Surface  headquarters,  the 
Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brotherhood  Painters  Dis- 
agree in  Salem,  Mass. 

A disagreement  between  members 
of  glaziers’  unions  and  other  labor 
unions  has  led  to  the  filing  in  Essex 
County  Superior  Court  at  Salem,  Mass., 
of  a bill  of  equity  in  behalf  of  Adolph 
J.  Draper  of  Boston,  Simon  Miller  and 
Reuben  Miller  of  Springfield  and 
Joseph  Horowitz  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
aaginst  F.  A.  Paquette  of  Lynn,  Ed- 
ward Jannery  of  Revere,  Joseph  Far- 
ren  and  all  members  of  Building  Trade 
Council  No.  Ill  of  Lynn. 

The  bill  states  that  Draper  is  glaz- 
ing foreman  for  the  Turner  Construc- 
tion Company  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  a new  building  for  A.  M. 
Creighton  Co.  at  Lynn.  Simon  and 
Reuben  Miller  and  Horowitz  are  em- 
ployees under  him;  Draper  is  a mem- 
ber in  good  standing  of  Glaziers’  local 
1044  of  Boston;  the  Millers  of  local  257 
of  Springfield  and  Horowitz  of  481  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  all  affiliated  with  the 
Brotherhood  of  Plasterers,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers,  and  claim  they  are 
entitled  to  work  in  any  city  by  com- 
plying with  the  rules  of  the  locality 
and  if  no  labor  troubles  exist. 

They  have  complied  with  the  rules 
and  registered  with  the  agent  of  the 
Lynn  Building  Trades  Council.  Pa- 
quette is  business  agent  of  Council  111 
and  ordered  Draper  to  drop  the  other 
plaintiffs  and  substitute  members  of 
1044  of  Boston,  threatening  if  this  was 
not  done  to  call  a strike,  which  plain- 


tiffs claim  would  be  illegal  and  an  un- 
lawful interference  with  their  work. 

They  charge  Paquette  has  conspired 
with  the  other  defendants  and  Farren, 
accompanied  by  Paquette,  declined  to 
accept  certain  strike  assessments  ten- 
dered by  Draper  and  pretended  to 
suspend  him  for  not  paying  them. 

Plaintiffs  ask  an  injunction  against 
defendants  calling  or  ordering  any 
strike  in  the  Creighton  Building  or 
conspiring  to  interfere  with  the  work 
and  that  costs  be  assessed. 


Boston  Painters  Come  to 
Terms 

The  painters,  hardwood  finishers  and 
glaziers  of  the  Boston  district  have 
accepted  the  wage  agreement  nego- 
tiated, after  more  than  a year  of  dis- 
agreement, by  the  Building  Trades 
Employers  Association  and  the  United 
Building  Trades  Council.  The  agree- 
ment is  for  44  hours  of  work  a week 
at  $1  an  hour.  The  demand  was  for 
war-time  wage  terms  and  a 40-hour 
week.  The  agreement  has  been  signed 
for  15  of  the  17  labor  unions  in  the 
building  trades,  those  still  outside 
being  the  lathers  and  plasterers. 


SUPERSTITION  VS.  RELIGION 

Chloe — I sho’  mighter  knowed  I 
gwine  have  bad  luck  if  I do  dat  wash- 
in’  on  Friday. 

Daphne — What  bad  luck  done  come 
to  yuh? 

Chloe — “I  sen’  home  dat  pink  silk 
petticoat  wid  de  filly  aidge  what  I was 
gwine  to  keep  out  to  wear  to  church  on 
Sunday. 
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New  Jersey  Association  Alters  Plan  of  Meetings  to 
Provide  for  Educational  Night  Third  Friday 
of  Each  Month 


An  ENCOURAGING  attendance  of 
thirty  members  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Paint  and  Allied  Travelers  Asso- 
ciation turned  up  at  Achtel-stetter’s  in 
Newark  on  Friday  night,  Sept.  15,  for 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  season. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Fred  An- 
dres the  meeting  moved  along  with 
smoothness  and  dispatch,  and  much 
ground  was  covered  in  a reasonable 
time. 

After  the  customary  reading  of  bills 
and  communications,  wherein  Secre- 
tary Otto  Schaefer  gets  the  spot  light, 
Jim  Keating  made  a short  report  on 
the  summer  outing,  which  indicated 
that  the  affair  had  come  up  to  every 
expectation,  while  financially  the  as- 
sociation broke  even.  Tickets  to  the 
number  of  103  were  sold. 

Under  reports  of  committee,  Chair- 
man Haas  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee read  a prepared  message  that  em- 
bodied the  results  of  considerable 
thought  during  the  vacation  period. 
Mr.  Haas’  report  was  as  follows: 

Educational  and  Social  Events 

During  the  vacation  period  I have 
given  considerable  thought  to  the 
question  as  to  what  we  can  or  may 
do  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  this 
organization  for  its  members. 

I maintain  that  the  only  real  rea- 
son for  belonging  to  this  organization 
is  a selfish  one.  I maintain  that  if  this 
organization  does  not  afford  a real 
benefit  to  its  members,  then  it  has  no 
right  to  exist. 

In  looking  back  over  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  body,  I feel  that  the 
greatest  thing  it  has  done  is  the  bring- 
ing together  of  the  salesmen  into  a 
friendly  band  so  that  they  know  one 
another  better,  and,  knowing  one  an- 
other, learn  that  competing  salesmen 
are  also  regular  fellows  and  can  and 
should  be  trusted  and  help  wherever 
necessary. 

This  has  eliminated  a lot  of  unfair 
competition.  It  has  made  for  cleaner 
salesmanship,  for  better  salesmen  and 
has  won  the  recognition  of  the  em- 
ployers and  the  commendation  of  the 
trade  in  general. 

I believe  that  the  secret  at  the  root 
of  this  is  co-operation.  And  now  that 
we  have  established  co-operation 
among  the  salesmen  I believe  we  should 
also  endeavor  to  bring  about  a closer 
bond  between  the  salesmen  and  their 
customers. 

As  you  all  know,  we  have  started 
on  its  way  a jobbers’  and  dealers’  as- 
sociation. We  are  also  in  fairly  close 
touch  with  the  Master  Painters  As- 
sociation. 

Now,  then,  I maintain  if  we  as  sales- 
men can  bring  about  a closer  union 
between  ourselves  and  the  jobbers, 
dealers  and  painters,  we  will  take  a 
great  step  forward  toward  making  this 
a better,  bigger,  stronger,  worthier 
body  for  good. 

Your  natural  question  is,  How  can 
this  be  done? 

The  statement  has  often  been  made, 
and  not  without  justice,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  meet  more  than 
once  a month.  And  from  lack  of  in- 
terest manifest  at  most  meetings  I,  too. 


am  beginning  to  believe  we  should  do 
more  than  just  meet  twice  a month 
to  sustain  the  interest  in  our  body. 

I therefore  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  Entertainment  and  Educational 
Committees  co-operate  from  now  on, 
and  on  one  meeting  each  month  fur- 
nish either  a complete  evening  of  en- 
tertainment or  of  education,  or  both. 
And  that  to  these  meetings  both 
painters  and  dealers  be  invited,  and 
that  each  such  evening  be  followed  by 
a light  collation. 

In  this  way  the  members  will  be 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  their 
customers  on  a social  footing,  which 
goes  without  saying  is  the  best  way 
for  a salesman  to  meet  his  customer. 
It  will  help  toward  a cementing  of 
friendship  between  salesman  and  cus- 
tomer as  nothing  else  will.  It  will 
help  us  to  control  matters  of  common 
interest.  In  fact,  it  will  help  us  in  so 
many  ways  I shall  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  them. 

If  you  as  a body  will  agree  to  do 
this  I will  promise  you  a number  of 
prominent  speakers  and  a series  of 
educational  nights  that  none  of  you 
will  want  to  miss.'  I have  already 
laid  plans  to  have  some  of  the  best 
speakers  it  is  possible  to  obtain  ad- 
dress you  on  many  and  diversified  sub- 
jects, and  I know  the  Entertainment 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  co-operate. 

I realize  there  is  considerable  criti- 
cism from  both  without  and  within 
our  body  as  to  why  we  do  not  join  the 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s  Clubs  be- 
ing formed  throughout  the  country. 
We  know  these  clubs  have  been  a 
great  factor  for  good  in  our  trade  and 
I admit  they  have  made  great  progress 
in  a short  time.  However,  I submit 
that  we  are  working  along  different 
lines;  that  perhaps  our  aims  are  a 
little  less  self-centered.  But  then  we 
are  all  working  toward  a common  goal, 
and  that  is  to  bring  paint  and  varnish 
and  their  kindred  lines  on  the  map  in 
a greater,  bigger  way  than  ever  before. 

I maintain  that,  it  being  our  mission 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  under 
which  we  work,  anything  we  can  do 
to  bring  about  a closer  bond  between 
the  trade  and  ourselves  is  a step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  nothing  will 
do  this  better,  quicker  than  closer  so- 
cial contact  between  our  trade  and 
ourselves. 

If  you  will  authorize  the  Entertain- 
ment and  the  Educational  Committees 
to  go  along  the  lines  here  suggested; 
if  you  will  not  only  promise  your 
hearty  support,  but  actually  give  it, 
then  I prophesy  a better,  bigger,  more 
useful  organization  than  we  have  ever 
enjoyed.  Are  you  with  me? 

After  discussion  had  indicated  that 
practically  everybody  was  in  favor  of 
the  idea  of  having  one  meeting  for 
business  and  the  other  for  education 
and  sociability,  a resolution  was  passed 
making  the  first  meeting  of  each 
month  the  regular  business  gathering, 
and  the  second  an  open  meeting,  to 
which  customers,  friends  and  others 
in  the  trade  may  be  invited. 

President  Andres  referred  to  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  best  friends  the 
Travelers  have  had  in  the  death  of  R. 
P.  Rowe  of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  and 
suggested  that  a set  of  resolutions  he 
drawn  up  and  sent  to  Mr.  Rowe’s 
family.  Mr.  Haas  also  dwelt  on  the 
many  kindnesses  the  association  had 

Save  the  surface  and 


received  from  the  deceased.  The  sug- 
gestion was  adopted  unanimously,  and 
Messrs.  Haas,  Demott  and  Fellows 
were  named  a committee  to  attend  to 
its  fulfilment. 

The  resignation  of  Harry  F.  Allen, 
who  has  left  the  Newark  Varnish  Co. 
to  join  the  sales  staff  of  Pratt  & Lam- 
bert, Inc.,  with  Philadelphia  head- 
quarters, was  read,  and  was  accepted 
with  regret. 

Otto  Schaefer  called  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  New  Jersey  master  painters  at 
their  Asbury  Park  convention,  ex- 
pressing their  intention  to  bring  the 
1924  convention  of  the  International 
association  to  Atlantic  City.  Otto 
asked  the  New  Jersey  salesmen  to  in- 
dorse the  movement. 

After  consideration,  the  New  Jer- 
sey Travelers  went  on  record  as  fa- 
voring that  objective,  and  pledged  their 
efforts  to  that  end.  A committee  to 
work  therefor  was  named,  comprising 
Bill  Lahey  as  chairman,  George  Groom, 
Fred  Busse,  Rollie  Munier,  Leo  Haas 
and  Fred  Demott. 

Another  committee  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Press  Committee 
was  requested  to  prepare  a history  of 
the  association,  for  publication  in  the 
convention  number  of  the  American 
Paint  Journal  to  be  issued  at  Atlantic 
City  during  the  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  sessions  in  November. 

Progress  of  New  Jersey  Or- 
ganization of  Paint  Dealers 

The  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  has  decided  on  the  title,  “Al- 
lied Paint  Merchants  of  New  Jersey,” 
for  the  organization  of  the  dealers  and 
jobbers  in  the  paint  trade,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  which  was 
launched  last  spring.  Secretary  James 
Keating  announces  that  thirty-six  ad- 
ditional applications  for  membership 
have  been  received  since  the  organ- 
ization meeting,  so  that  the  association 
will  start  its  winter  sessions  with  sixty- 
five  members,  and  many  others  in 
prospect. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  has  completed  its  task,  and 
will  be  ready  to  submit  those  doc- 
uments at  the  first  fall  meeting,  which 
will  be  held  some  time  in  October. 


Weinrich-Getchius  Co.  Featured 

The  fast  growing  Newark  jobbing 
firm  of  Weinrich-Getchius  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
the  leading  subject  of  the  August  is- 
sue of  Breinig  Brushfulls.  Although 
this  company  did  not  handle  a gallon 
of  paint  until  1915,  it  now  operates  two 
large  stores  in  Newark — one  at  113 
Mulberry  street,  the  other  at  Broad 
and  Clay  streets. 

While  it  was  opened  later,  the  Broad 
street  store  business  has  developed  at 
such  a rapid  rate  that  it  will  soon  pass 
the  older  store  in  volume  of  sales.  This 
store  is  under  the  capable  management 
of  James  J.  Keating,  well  known  in 
Newark,  and  a leader  among  the  New 
Jersey  salesmen’s  and  dealers’  organ- 
izations. The  story  carries  good  pic- 
tures of  the  two  stores  of  the  Wein- 
rich-Getchius Company. 
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Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water  Paints 
of  recognized  merit 

By  reason  of  their  high  grade  qualities  and  easy-working  properties,  our 
products  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  line. 

Up-to-date  manufacturing  facilities  coupled  with  a quarter  of  a century’s 
experience  specializing  in  the  manufacturing  of  Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water 
Paints  enable  us  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

THE  MURALO  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


“1995  Paint  Questions  Answered” 

&EE.  Standard  Boofc  of  Paint  Grade  Reference 


Every  possible  phase  of  the 

Painting  and  Decorating  business  is 
covered  in  this  800-page  book.  The 
subject  matter  has  been  written  by  experts, 
and  while  it  deals  with  many  practical  and 
technical  problems,  it  is  written  in  clear,  easily 
understandable  English.  It  will  prove  a 
never-failing  source  of  information  every  day 
in  the  year. 

Department  headings  include:  Pigments 

and  Vehicles,  Their  Characteristics,  Uses  and 
Tests;  Paints  and  Painting  Materials;  Paints 
for  Special  Purposes;  White  Lead;  Varnishes 
and  Varnishing;  Stains  and  Staining;  Linseed 
and  Other  Oils;  Turpentine  and  Volatile 
Thinners;  Enamels  and  Enameling;  Bronzes 
and  Bronzing;  Whitewash  and  Water  Paints; 
Driers,  Paint  and  Varnish  Removers. 


Exterior  Painting;  Interior  Painting; 
Painting  Brick  and  Stone  Work;  Painting 
Cement;  Roof  Painting;  Painting  Iron  and 
Metal  Work;  Painting  on  Plaster;  Painting 
Boats ; Blackboard  Painting ; Car  and  Car- 
riage and  Automobile  Painting;  Railway 
Equipment  Painting;  Sign  Painting.  Hard- 
wood Finishing;  Floor  Finishing;  Graining; 
Gilding;  Stenciling;  Polishes  and  Polishing; 
Putty  and  Crack  Fillers;  Pastes,  Glues  and 
Cements;  Wallpapers  and  Decorations;  Glass 
and  Glazing;  Silvering  Mirrors;  Plaster; 
Tools  and  Appliances;  Brushes;  Window 
Shades;  Estimating;  Specifications. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  indexed, 
and  any  subject  may  thus  be  read- 
ily found. 

PRICE  $6.00,  POSTPAID 
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N.  Y.  Travelers  to  Have  Business  Dinner  Oct. 

19 — Ladies’  Night  Also — Tribute  to  Mr.  Rowe 


/^N  Friday,  Sept.  8,  the  Paint  and 
Allied  Travelers  of  New  York  and 
vicinity  launched  their  series  of  fall 
and  winter  meetings  at  the  St.  George 
Hotel,  Clark  street,  Brooklyn.  This 
first  of  the  series  took  on  the  com- 
plexion of  a review  of  past  activities 
and  a forecast  of  future  doings. 

Consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  re- 
tail sales  value  of  last  spring’s  Clean- 
Up,  Paint-Up  campaign  in  Greater  New 
York  was  sought  from  those  present. 
While  the  individual  expressions  were 
widely  diverse,  the  majority  believed 
that  a good  foundation  had  been  laid, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  association 
will  take  an  active  part  in  a similar 
drive  next  spring,  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Club  and  other  agencies  in  the  trade. 

The  association  was  reminded  of  the 
deep  loss  it  had  suffered  in  the  death 
of  Manager  Rowe,  of  the  National  Lead 
Co.,  when  President  Frank  McCarthy 
paid  a sincere  and  heartfelt  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  was  one 
of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the 
Travelers.  Secretary  Bim  Jordan  and 
other  members  added  their  eulogies; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  a substantial 
sum  be  appropriated  for  drawing  up  a 
set  of  engrossed  resolutions,  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  members  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Rowe’s  death. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from 
Harold  Rowe,  containing  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Rowe’s  family  for 
the  letter  of  sympathy  which  had  been 
sent  in  the  name  of  the  association; 
and  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  de- 
ceased had  ever  maintained  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  New  York 
Travelers,  and  was  always  glad  to  be 
of  service  to  the  association. 

Among  the  reports  offered  was  one 
from  Fred  Andres  on  the  summer  con- 
vention of  the  New  Jersey  Master 


Painters  at  Asbury  Park,  which  Fred 
characterized  as  eminently  successful. 

Entertainment  Committee  in  Spotlight 

When  the  report  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee  on  the  summer  out- 
ing was  called  for,  Chairman  Jim  Mc- 
Donald x-ose,  and  in  melancholy  ac- 
cents warned  the  boys  to  be  prepared 
for  the  worst  in  the  way  of  a financial 
statement.  He  called  attention  to  the 
rainy  weather  which  ushered  in  the 
day,  keeping  down  the  expected  at- 
tendance— said  bad  weather  undoubt- 
edly being  due  to  wilful  negligence  in 
failing  to  consult  Captain  Sandbar 
Schroeder,  expert  nautical  forecaster 
and  naval  divinator. 

Jim  explained  that  the  guarantee 
125  covers  had  just  been  met;  that  the 
donations  from  the  manufacturers  had 
been  most  liberal,  and  that  the  chorus 
of  opinion  declared  the  outing  to  have 
been  eminently  successful.  The  only 
dark  spot  on  the  white  counterpane 
was  the  financial  return. 

Thereupon  Gordon  McNair,  also  of 
the  Entertainment  Committee,  finished 
the  report  by  reading  off  the  joyful 
figures  which  showed  that  the  commit- 
tee had  been  able  to  turn  over  a cold 
$125  profit  from  the  outing  into  the 
treasury— an  unprecedented  record 
that  brought  forth  applause,  a rising 
vote  of  thanks,  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  committee  be  made  perennial. 

Arranging  for  the  opening  fall  din- 
ner and  for  a ladies’  night  provoked 
an  oratorical  free-for-all,  that  finally 
wound  up  in  empowering  the  Enter- 
taipment  Committee  to  provide  for 
said  dinner  as  part  of  the  October 
business  meeting,  which  was  set  for 
Thursday,  Oct.  19 — the  treasurer  to 
foot  the  bill;  also  to  make  appropriate 
arrangements  for  a ladies’  night  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  November,  the 
expense  to  be  borne  by  the  members 
that  put  in  an  appearance. 


P.  & L.  Industrial  Salesmen 
Meet  for  Two  Days 

Industrial  salesmen  from  New  Yoi’k, 
Buffalo,  Chicago  and  Bridgeburg,  On- 
tario, represeixting  the  Eastern,  Cen- 
tral, Western  and  Canadian  divisions 
of  Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  xxxet  for  a 
two-day  confei’ence  at  the  Buffalo 
plant,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Sept. 
21-22. 

General  Manager  A.  D.  Graves 
opened  the  first  day’s  meeting,  after 
which  Sales  Manager  R.  W.  Lindsay 
outlined  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
and  comxxxented  upon  prevailing  con- 
ditions. in  the  nxanufacturing  field. 

W.  R.  Fuller,  of  the  Industrial  Sales 
Department,  conducted  the  sessions, 
which  were  informal  in  character. 

“The  same  thoroughness  which  char- 
acterizes Pratt  & Lambert’s  efforts 
along  trade  and  architectural  lines,  is 
responsible  for  the  rapid  and  substan- 
tial growth  of  our  industrial  business,” 
said  President  J.  H.  McNulty,  in  ad- 
dressing the  nxen  Friday  afternoon. 
He  outlined  plans  for  the  extension  of 
the  company’s  operations  in  the  in- 
dustrial field  through  increased  facili- 
ties and  service. 


A series  of  golf  matches  at  Orchard 
Park  Saturday  afternoon  provided  a 
fitting  finale  to  oxxe  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  conferences  ever 
held  by  the  industrial  salesmen  of 
Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc. 


Michigan  Law  Affecting  Paint 
Supplies 

An  act  adopted  at  the  recently  ad- 
journed session  of  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature reads  in  part:  “There  shall 

be  no  transom,  window  or  door  open- 
ing into  a public  hall  from  any  part 
of  a multiple  dwelling,  where  paint, 
oil,  drugs  or  spirituous  liquors  are 
stored  or  kept  for  sale  of  otherwise. 
This  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
hotels.” 

Right  to  Transfer  leases 

In  a recent  decision  the  New  Jer- 
sey Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  fol- 
lowed the  now  generally  recognized 
rule  of  law  that  where  a lease  of  prem- 
ises contains  no  clause  to  the  con- 
trary, a lessee  may  validly  assign  his 
rights  under  the  lease  to  a third  per- 
son, or  sublet. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Selling  Goods  on  the  Next 
Trip 

A certain  paint  salesman  has  made 
a record  for  himself  because  he  has 
been  able  to  give  his  dealers  such 
good  ideas  for  window  displays  of  his 
product.  Whenever  he  has  any  time 
to  wait,  even  if  it  is  only  ten  minutes, 
he  goes  up  and  down  the  street  study- 
ing store  windows  and  making  notes 
of  the  effective  ones  (those  that  peo- 
ple seexxx  to  be  noticing  and  stopping 
before)  in  all  lines  of  business. 

He  notes  the  principal  points  about 
each  window  in  a little  note  book, 
sometimes  making  rough  sketches: 
then,  on  a trolley  or  train  with  nothing 
else  to  do,  he  gets  out  his  note  book 
and  tries  to  work  out  some  way  of 
adapting  these  displays  to  his  line  of 
xxxerchandise. 

When  he  gets  a good  idea,  he 
sketches  it  out  roughly  with  explan- 
atory notes,  and  turns  it  over  to  the 
next  dealer  he  calls  upon  who  seems 
interested  enough  to  promise  to  try  it 
out  in  his  window.  This  salesman 
knows  that  by  leaving  a trail  of  win- 
dow displays  behind  him  this  trip  he 
is  selling  goods  for  himself  next  trip. 
— Printers'  Ink. 


“I  hear  you  and  your  wife  had  some 
words  last  night.” 

“We  did,  but  I never  got  around  to 
using  mine.” 


SEEKING  AND  FINDING 
A Scotch  painter  was  slipping  out 
of  the  yard  during  working  hours  to 
wet  his  whistle  when  he  ran  into  the 
boss. 

“Hallo!”  said  the  latter  pleasantly, 
“were  you  looking  for  me?” 

“Ay,”  replied  Sandy,  “I  wis  lookin’ 
for  ye,  but  I dinna  want  tae  find  ye.” 


She — What  is  the  difference  between 
a worm,  a caterpillar  and  an  old  man? 

He — Absolutely  none,  the  chicken 
gets  them  all. 


Kind  House  Owner  (to  industrious 
painter) — Have  you  ever  had  a fatal 
accident  at  your  work? 
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A Hand  of  Greater 
Accomplishment 

is  the  hand  operating  the  mod- 
ern spray  system  of  painting. 
Time  requirements  of  other 
methods  are  reduced  - — costs 
are  cut — results  are  improved. 

You  can  apply  practically  any 
kind  of  paint  on  any  kind  of 
surface  from  two  to  five  times 
faster  with  the  DeVilbiss  spray 
gun  than  with  a hand  brush. 
The  finished  job  is  cleaner, 
more  thorough  and  uniform. 

Cutting  costs  on  painting  of 
highest  quality  is  your  best  bid 
for  more  work.  The  DeVilbiss 
system  of  painting  makes  pos- 
sible taking  care  of  an  in- 
creased volume  of  work  without 
increasing  the  labor  charge. 

Further  facts  and  a fully  il- 
lustrated folder  just  printed, 
will  be  gladly  mailed  to  you. 


/ Large  and  Small  Equipment  \ 
\ for  every  painting  requirement  / 


DeV/Zbiss 

Spraypaintiny  System 


The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co.,  3692  Detroit  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Paint  Making  and 
Color  Grinding 

A Practical  Handbook  for  Paint  Manufacturers 
and  Factory  Superintendents 

By  C.  L.  UEBELE 
Gives  modern  American  practice  in  fac- 
tory terms  and  working  formulas  in  manu- 
facturing quantities,  and  not  in  percentages. 
Every  formula  given  has  been  tested  out  and 
proved  not  only  practical,  but  profitable. 

It  contains:  The  Factory  and  Its  Ar- 

rangements; White  Pigments  and  White 
Bases;  Colored  Pigments;  Paint  Vehicles 
and  Thinners;  Liquid  Paints  Ready  for  Use; 
Casein  and  Cold  Water  Paints;  Practical 
Recipes  and  Formulas;  Index.  Hundreds  of 
worKing  formulas. 

The  index  contains  3,000  separate  refer- 
ences. Four  hundred  and  eighty-three  pages, 
6 by  9 inches;  printed  from  large,  new  type; 
substantially'  bound  in  best  quality  library 
buckram.  A book  that  should  be  in  every 
paint  factory  and  in  the  library  of  every 
chemist  ivho  Tvriies  paint  specifications  or 
rvho  tests  paints. 

PRICE,  $10.00,  POSTPAID 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street  New  York 


You  wouldn’t 
Throw  away  a Rake 

because  the  teeth  were  clogged 
with  leaves — or  a plane  because 
there  were  shavings  in  its  throat. 


Why  Throw  Away  a Brush 


just  because  the  bristles  are  matted  with  hard, 
dry  paint?  If  the  bristles  are  sound  and  not  worn 
out 


Clean  It  With  Savabrush. 


Just  soak  a few  hours  and  wash  in  the  usual  way. 
Safe — efficient — economical. 


Distributed  through  the 
wholesale  paint  trade 


SCHALK  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.  *•&. 

LOS  ANGELES,  U.  S.  A. 

SIERRA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Eastern  Representative 
3629  S.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Difficulties  in  the  Way  of  the  Adoption  of  the  Fewer  Coat  Plan  in  the  Painting  of  Motor 
Cars — Salutary  Effect  of  Thorough  Preparation  of  Materials 


T is  being  strongly  urged,  on  the 
part  of  builders  and  salesmen  gen- 
erally, that  the  more  correct  practice 
in  painting  and  finishing  the  auto- 
mobile today  indicates  a fewer  number 
of  coats  of  material,  as  compared  with 
the  practice  prevailing  a few  seasons 
ago.  With  this  tendency  the  writer 
has  no  fault  to  find.  The  difficulty  is 
in  the  resources  of  the  painter — and 
he  is  only  a human  factor,  after  all — 
to  produce  a high-grade  finish  with  the 
minimum  coat  system  upon  the  in- 
adequately surfaced  metal  sheets  pro- 
vided by  the  body  maker. 

The  first  step  in  doing  away  with 
the  numerous  coatings  must  come  from 
the  sheet  metal  surfacing  department. 
Until  the  painter  is  provided  with  a 
faultlessly  machined  surface,  with  no 
file  marks,  indentations  and  disfigure- 
ments in  the  metal,  he  will  be  obliged 
to  use  methods  and  coatings  in  suffi- 
cient detail  to  eradicate  such  deface- 
ments. 

Putty  and  glaze  coats  must  make 
good  these  deficiencies,  followed  by  an 
adequate  number  of  coats  to  trans- 
form the  surface  into  a smooth  and 
satisfying  field  of  color. 

For  several  years  we  have  pointed 
out  in  this  department  the  fallacy  of 
asking  the  painter  to  make  good  the 
surface  inequalities  which  the  build- 
er has  failed  to  eliminate  in  his  man- 
ufacturing methods.  When  the  car 
surface  is  presented  to  the  painter  in 
an  absolutely  smooth  and  level  condi- 
tion, as  we  have  long  been  promised 
it  would  ultimately,  it  will  then  be 
time  to  consider  fewer  coats. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  principal 
cause  of  fracturing  and  chipping  of 
the  finish,  after  a short  period  of  serv- 
ice, is  an  overplus  of  coatings,  an  ab- 
normal depth  of  pigment  and  varnish. 
While  this  is  probably  one  factor,  it  is 
not  the  only  one,  and  it  is  the  writer’s 
belief  that  it  is  far  from  the  most  im- 
portant. The  old  time  carriage  paint- 
er demonstrated  that  a substantial 
body  of  paint  and  varnish  could  be 
made  to  wear  durably  if  correct  pro- 
cedure were  observed,  and  ample  time 
allowed  for  the  thorough  drying  of 
the  various  coats. 

Example  of  Carriage  Painting 
The  fact  that  this  same  combination 
of  coats  in  auto  painting  meets  with 
pronounced  opposition  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  finish  is  built  up 
in  record  breaking  time,  and  that 
when  exposed  to  service  it  receives 
scant  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  care- 
taker. We  believe  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  premature  checking  and  Assur- 
ing is  due  to  the  established  rate  of 
speed  in  painting  and  varnishing,  and 
to  abuse  afterward. 

If  it  were  possible  to  persuade  car 
owners  that  a brilliant  and  mirror-like 


M.  C.  HILLICK 

finish  carries  merely  an  artificial 
value  we  might  reduce  the  painting 
and  finishing  schedule  to  a bare  prim- 
ing coat,  one  of  sandpapering,  one  of 
color,  one  of  varnish  color,  and  one  of 
finishing  varnish.  But  so  long  as  the 
better  class  of  cars  are  rightly  re- 
garded as  works  of  art  in  their  fin- 
ished state,  it  is  fair  to  expect  a con- 
tinued demand  for  the  finish  built 
upon  a substantial  body  of  material. 

It  is  also  possible  that  if  lighter 
colors  could  be  made  to  satisfy  the 
car  using  public,  it  would  be  feasible 
to  employ  fewer  coats,  without  sacri- 
fice of  perceptible  quality.  The  light 
colors  do  not  reflect  surface  imper- 
fections as  do  the  deeper  toned  pig- 
ments, and  through  their  use  durabil- 
ity with  fewer  coats  might  be  attained. 

This  is  as  an  aside,  however,  for 
the  public  is  a confirmed  admirer  of 
the  deeper  toned  pigments,  including 
the  deep  greens,  blues,  maroons  and 
blacks. 

It  has  been  said  that  striping  cov- 
ers a multitude  of  surface  sins;  and 
lining  work  has  sometimes  been  de- 
pended upon  to  distract  attention  from 
lack  of  refinement  in  the  finish;  but 
this  means  cannot  be  counted  on  to 
serve  the  present  purpose  materially, 
since  the  call  for  elaborate  striping 
effects  is  limited — simple  straight  line 
effects  being  the  mode. 

In  seeking  greater  durability  for  the 
finish,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  pre- 
paring the  material  for  use  has  much 
to  do  with  results.  The  smooth  and 
thorough  reducing  of  the  paints  and 
colors  supplies  a material  at  its  best, 
consistent  with  its  quality.  Even  high 
quality  material  may  be  injured 
through  lack  of  expert  reducing  and 
preparation. 

Preparation  of  Materials 

In  thinning  so  simple  a material  as 
color,  a Japan  ground  article,  it  is 
easy  to  render  the  pigment  compar- 
atively weak  and  inefficient.  The  tur- 
pentine should  be  added  gradually, 
with  sufficient  stirring  of  the  ladle  to 
insure  complete  incorporation  of  the 
ingredients,  and  a smooth  and  velvety 
flowing  and  working  material.  In  the 
sloppy  way  which  some  men  have  of 
adding  thinner  to  the  paste  pigment, 
and  of  stirring  the  mixture,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  resulting 
product  fails  to  meet  expectations. 

When  slipshod  methods  of  prepa- 
ration are  used  in  connection  with  a 
material  of  inferior  brand,  there  is 
no  hope  for  a return  on  the  invest- 
ment. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  with 
wise  preparatory  methods  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  the  good  pigment  better, 
and  the  inferior  do  better  than  ex- 
pected. Moreover,  proper  preparation 
means  a smoother  and  cleaner  coat- 
ing article,  consequently  a finer  ap- 
pearing finish.  All  this  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  subject  of  few  or  many 
coats  of  material,  for  without  proper 
tool  work  and  good  working  mate- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


rials  we  can  have  little  satisfaction 
from  the  finish. 

The  autumn  months  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  painter  color  novelties 
and  means  of  dressing  up  the  car  for 
winter  that  are  well  worth  consider- 
ing. It  is  a growing  custom  with  car 
owners  to  have  part  of  their  cars 
painted  in  more  positive  colors,  such 
as  reds,  buffs,  orange,  sprightly  yel- 
lows and  even  white.  These  warm  tones 
contribute  a sense  of  comfort  on  a cold 
day.  Some  of  these  lighter  pigments 
are  very  pleasing  when  picked  out 
with  lines  of  contrasting  color. 


A New  and  Economical 
Ladder  Platform 

A newly  patented  scaffolding  device 
for  painters,  contractors  and  deco- 
rators, known  as  the  A-B-ladder  plat- 
form, has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  Bettcher  Stamping  & Manufac- 
turing Co.  of  Cleveland,  O.  With  the 
help  of  this  platform  it  is  claimed  that 
users  can  cover  one-third  more  sur- 
face. The  top  of  the  ladder  may  be 
spaced  away  from  the  wall,  and  the 
workman  has  the  advantage  afforded 
him  of  being  able  to  paint  a larger 
area  of  the  surface.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  classes  of  work. 

When  two  ladders  are  used,  the  en- 
tire surface  between  them  can  be 
painted,  as  the  platform  makes  a tem- 
porary and  portable  scaffold  that  may 
be  dismantled  in  three  minutes.  If 
the  ladder  alone  is  needed,  a few  turns 
of  a wing  screw  will  release  the  plat- 
form immediately. 

All  parts,  including  angles,  rods, 
plates  and  arms,  are  manufactured 
from  the  best  grade  of  steel,  thus  in- 
suring safety  and  durability. 

The  floor  of  the  platform  is  of  three- 
quarter  inch  oak  boards,  as  a preven- 
tive of  any  deteriorating  effects  caused 
by  being  out  in  the  weather. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  price 
makes  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
wish  to  operate  on  a “save  time  and 
labor”  basis.  See  the  advertisement 
on  page  71. 


FIFTY-FIFTY 

A young  fellow  wrote  to  a firm  in  a 
New  England  town  which  was  selling 
razors  at  fifty  cents  each.  This  is  the 
style  of  his  letter: 

“Please  send  one  of  your  razors,  for 
which  I enclose  P.  O.  for  fifty  cents. 

“P.  S. — I have  forgotten  to  enclose 
the  fifty  cents,  but  no  doubt  a firm  of 
your  standing  will  send  one.” 

They  replied: 

“We  beg  to  acknowledge  your  es- 
teemed order,  and  have  pleasure  in 
sending  the  razor,  which  we  trust  you 
will  like. 

“P.  S.- — We  have  forgotten  to  enclose 
the  razor,  but  no  doubt  a fellow  with 
your  cheek  won’t  need  one.” 
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Real  Information  for  the 
Brush  Salesman 

The  Wooster  Brush  Co.  of  Wooster, 
O.,  whose  products  are  known  and  ap- 
preciated wherever  painting  is  done, 
has  recently  been  endeavoring  t©  fur- 
nish the  trade  with  some  real  informa- 
tion about  brushes,  which  is  sadly 
lacking. 

One  of  the  means  adopted  by  the 
company  for  accomplishing  this  end 
has  been  the  preparation  of  a series 
of  educational  letters  on  the  manu- 
facture of  brushes,  which  are  being 
sent  to  their  customers’  salesmen  on 
request.  These  letters  go  to  several 
thousand  jobbers’  brush  salesmen,  and 
cover  in  an  impartial  way  the  various 
methods  of  brush  making. 

Nine  of  these  letters  have  already 
been  sent  out,  and  more  are  to  follow. 
Everybody  interested  in  the  selling  of 
brushes  who  is  not  already  receiving 
this  informing  series  of  sales  talks 
should  send  their  name  and  address  to 
the  Wooster  Brush  Co.  We  reprint  one 
of  the  letters  as  a specimen: 

Salesmen  s Letter  No.  3 

(Copyright  1922,  The  Wooster  Brush  Co.) 

Dear  Sir:  For  your  further  informa- 

tion, the  enclosed  card  contains  a few 
samples  of  the  most  important  ma- 
terials entering  into  brush  making. 

When  received  by  us,  Russian  bristle 
must  be  graded  for  color  and  length, 
then  washed  similarly  to  the  washing 
of  clothes.  It  is  next  laid  in  thin  layers 
on  racks,  and  bleached  by  burning 
sulphur  for  about  twelve  hours;  after 
which  it  is  tied  in  small  bundles, 
steamed  and  dried  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  natural  curl  which  is 
in  all  raw  bristles. 

Chinese  bristle  is  placed  in  small 
galvanized  iron  taper  cups,  steamed 
and  dried  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  bristle  is  now  ready  for  dress- 
ing, which  is  done  by  special  combing 
and  mixing  machines  (designed  and 
built  in  our  own  machine  shop),  mix- 
ing different  lengths  and  grades  of 
stiffness  to  make  a proper  working 
tool.  This  operation  can  best  be 
noticed  when  we  place  in  these 
machines  large  bunches  of  black  and 
white  bristles,  which  come  out  thor- 
oughly mixed  gray  stock.  After  pass- 
ing through  these  machines,  the  bristle 
is  ready  to  be  made  into  brushes. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  more 
closely  in  touch  with  our  connections 
in  China,  and  bristle  conditions  in  gen- 
eral, our  president,  W.  D.  Foss,  sails 
frequently  for  the  Orient,  with  the 
intention  of  spending  several  months 
in  China. 

Say,  fellows,  what  do  you  think  of 
these  letters,  anyway?  If  we  can  make 
them  more  interesting,  let  us  hear 
from  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

THE  WOOSTER  BRUSH  COMPANY. 

L.  M.  Rhodes, 

Director  in  charge  of  Bristle  Prepara- 
tion. 


Paint  Pot  Now  Oval 

Beginning  with  the  number  issued 
in  September,  the  paint  and  varnish 
periodical  of  the  du  Pont  company 
changes  its  name  from  The  Paint  Pot 
to  The  Oval.  Reasons  for  the  change 
include  the  fact  that  the  old  name 
was  also  used  by  another  concern,  and 
that  it  failed  to  include  “varnish”  as 
well  as  paint.  The  new  name  is  of 
course  taken  from  the  nationally 
known  oval  that  features  du  Pont 
products  and  containers. 


Annual  Roll  Call  of  the 
Red  Cross 

The  annual  roll  call  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  in  which  its  membership 
is  renewed  from  year  to  year,  will  take 
place  this  year  in  the  period  between 
Armistice  Day,  Nov.  11,  and  Thanks- 
giving Day.  This  is  the  only  appeal 
that  the  national  organization  makes 
during  the  year,  and  is  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  its  membership  at  such 
a point  as  will  enable  it  to  perform 
those  duties  which  are  placed  upon  it 
by  Congress. 


For  purposes  of  the  1922  roll  call 
three  posters  have  been  prepared.  One 
of  these,  “At  the  Service  of  All  Man- 
kind,” is  by  Lawrence  Wilbur,  and  is 
reproduced  here.  Another  by  Franklin 
Booth  shows  a sketch  of  the  Capitol 
on  which  is  superimposed  the  Red 
Cross.  The  third  poster,  “The  Plant- 
ers,” is  for  use  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
roll  call,  and  is  by  Anna  Milo  Upjohn, 
the  well  known  painter  of  child  sub- 
jects. 

Master  painters,  paint  dealers  and 
others  who  desire  to  assist  this  most 
worthy  cause  by  displaying  any  of 
these  posters  in  their  windows  and 
shops  may  obtain  same  by  writing  to 
M.  G.  Scheitlin,  national  roll  call  di- 
rector, American  Red  Cross,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


STEPPING  OUT 

Sandy  and  Donald  were  paying  their 
first  visit  to  the  metropolis,  and  found 
the  ways  of  the  big  hotel  not  their 
ways.  The  morning  found  them  pre- 
pared to  fare  forth,  but  unable  to  lo- 
cate the  stairway.  Sandy  discovered 
the  elevator  shaft  with  the  door  open 
and  promptly  tumbled  to  the  bottom. 
Leaning  over  the  opening,  Donald 
called  to  his  friend  sprawled  out  be- 
low: 

“Did  you  get  doon  a’  richt,  Sandy?” 

“Aye,  thot  I did,”  replied  Sandy. 
“But,  mon,  be  careful  o’  that  first  step 
— ’tis  a brute!” 


To  Remove  Whitewash 
Apply  with  a whitewash  brush,  a 
thick  paste  of  wheat  flower,  in  which 
put  considerable  alum.  Shut  the  doors 
and  let  it  stand  over  night. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all -^^7^ 


76,000  Accidental  Deaths 
in  the  Year  1920 

Seventy  - six  thousand  accidental 
deaths — a life  needlessly  snuffed  out 
every  six  minutes — is  the  astounding 
bill  charged  against  careless  America 
during  1920,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  public  accident  statistics  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Safety  Council 
presented  at  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Safety  Congress. 

Automobile  accidents  are  held  to  be 
in  part  responsible  for  the  unfavorable 
experience  of  1920;  in  that  year  there 
were  1,200  more  deaths  from  that 
cause  than  occurred  in  1919.  The  chief 
reason  for  this,  it  is  pointed  out,  was 
the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
automobile  users.  The  automobile 
fatality  frequency  for  1920  was  30 
deaths  a day,  a total  for  the  year  of 
11,000.  The  1921  estimates  of  auto 
deaths,  based  on  figures  now  available 
from  50  of  the  largest  cities,  indicates 
a considerable  increase  over  1920. 
General  traffic  accidents  in  1921,  how- 
ever, will  show  a 5 per  cent  decrease 
over  1920,  it  is  believed. 

People  died  from  falling  accidents  of 
all  kinds  at  the  rate  of  34  a day,  a 
higher  rate  than  even  automobiles. 
Burns  claimed  22  lives  a day,  a total 
for  the  year  of  8,088  and  an  increase 
of  215  over  1919.  Other  major  causes 
of  accidental  deaths  are  listed  in  order 
of  importance  as  follows:  railroad  acci- 
dents, 7,769;  drownings,  6,066;  deaths 
from  gasing,  3,618;  firearms,  2,767; 
mine  accidents  2,660;  machinery, 
2,660;  street  cars,  2,128;  other  vehicles, 
2,022;  conflagrations,  1,277.  Other  gen- 
eral causes  of  deaths  are  crushing  ac- 
cidents, poisonings,  sharp  instruments, 
excessive  heat  or  cold,  injuries  by 
animals,  lightning,  and  electricity. 

Fatal  accidents  to  children  under 
five  years  number  9,880  or  13  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Young  people  from  15  to 
24  bore  14  per  cent  of  the  burden; 
those  from  25  to  34,  13  per  cent;  35 
to  44,  12  per  cent.,  and  those  from  45 
to  54,  10  per  cent  of  all  the  accidental 
deaths  of  the  year.  A majority  of  the 
children  came  to  their  deaths  through 
fatal  burns,  deleterious  gases  and  auto- 
mobile accidents.  One-third  of  all 
automobile  deaths  occur  among  chil- 
dren under  15  years  of  age. 

Chief  causes  of  industrial  fatalities 
during  the  period  from  1912  to  1920, 
as  shown  by  figures  collected  by  the 
industrial  department  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Life  Insurance  Co.,  are  railroad 
accidents,  falls  of  persons,  machinery 
accidents,  mines  and  quarries,  elec- 
tricity, drownings,  street  cars,  auto- 
mobile accidents,  burns,  and  gasings, 
listed  in  order  of  importance. 

Railroad  accidents,  both  public  and 
industrial,  showed  no  decline,  as  there 
were  7,769  such  deaths;  some  progress 
has  been  made,  however,  as  past 
records  show  a total  of  12,178  railroad 
deaths  in  1911.  Over  twice  as  many 
men  died  accidentally  in  1920  as  did 
women,  the  figures  showing  in  round 
numbers  55,000  male  fatalities  as  com- 
pared with  21,000  women. 


In  a garage  in  Albuquerque  is  post- 
ed: “Don’t  smoke  around  the  tank. 

If  your  life  isn’t  worth  anything,  gas- 
oline is!” 
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Railway  Paint  Department 

Master  Car  Painter  Should  Be  the  Arbiter  Between  Cleaning  and  Painting — The  Proper 
Cleaning  Medium — Why  High  Quality  in  the  Finishing  Varnish  Is  Essential 


CLEANING  practice,  as  applied  to 
railway  equipment  at  terminals 
and  elsewhere,  can  be  made  successful 
only  when  practised  systematically, 
and  at  intervals  close  enough  to  insure 
satisfactory  surface  conditions  and  a 
good  varnish  finish.  In  the  June  is- 
sue we  pointed  out  certain  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  systematic 
practice,  and  offered  a set  of  direc- 
tions as  observed  on  various  roads. 

This  article  evoked  a number  of 
comments  from  our  readers,  some  com- 
mendatory, while  the  tenor  of  others 
implied  that  it  is  easy  for  the  man- 
agement to  make  the  mistake  of  at- 
tempting to  clean  cars  that  should 
logically  come  to  the  paint  shop  for 
painting  and  finishing  repairs.  The 
writers  contended,  in  effect,  that  to 
endeavor  to  restore  a diminished  or 
scant  varnish  raiment  by  cleaning 
processes  is  to  be  guilty  of  extrav- 
agance under  the  ostensible  guise  of 
thriftiness. 

Further  contention  was  made  that 
the  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  the 
car  finish  should  be  cleaned,  or 
whether  the  vehicle  should  go  to  the 
paint  shop  for  attention,  should  rest 
with  the  master  car  painter  as  the  one 
most  expertly  qualified  to  make  this 
decision.  When  this  work  and  au- 
thority are  delegated  to  another  de- 
partmental head  it  usually  results  in 
more  or  less  disorganization  of  clean- 
ing routine;  for  it  is  claimed  that  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cars  turned 
over  to  the  cleaners  are  absolutely 
uncleanable,  or  at  almost  prohibitive 
cost. 

Merely  to  remove  the  dirt,  in  some 
of  these  cases,  with  no  pretense  at  at- 
taining uniformity  of  results,  means 
to  expose  the  color,  and  set  in  motion 
destructive  effects  that  damage  the 
surface  beyond  repair  short  of  thorough 
repainting  and  finishing.  In  short, 
when  the  varnish  is  worn  to  the  extent 
of  laying  bare  the  undercoats,  the 
equipment  should  be  classed  as  unfit 
for  further  cleaning. 

The  Best  Agent  for  Cleaning 
As  to  the  best  cleaning  agency,  it 
has  been  decided  at  conventions, 
where  the  topic  has  been  scheduled  for 
discussion,  that  a pure  oil  emulsion 
cleaner  has  unsurpassed  merit  both  as 
a preservative  of  the  finish  and  for  the 
removal  of  dirt.  These  two  virtues  are 
an  effective  combination;  and  any 
agent  that  aids  the  varnish  in  pro- 
tecting the  undercoats  and  also  helps 
to  protect  the  finish  has  undeniable 
merit. 

The  use  of  oxalic  acid  as  a cleaner, 
followed  by  a preparation  containing 
in  part  the  equivalents  of  the  oil 
emulsion  cleaner,  offers  the  advantage 
of  a rather  rapid  detergent;  hut  unless 
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reinforced  by  the  renovating  medium 
its  effect  on  the  finish  is  negative. 

There  are  emulsions  containing 
oxalic  acid,  or  one  of  its  near  relatives, 
which  are  reputed  efficient  cleaners; 
but  all  such  agents — perhaps  we  should 
include  all  cleaning  mediums — invite 
use  upon  the  car  frequent  enough  to 
clean,  without  resorting  to  scrubbing 
and  scouring  methods  calculated  to  de- 
stroy or  damage  the  finish. 

High  Quality  Varnish  for  the  Finish 

Supeiior  quality  in  the  finishing  var- 
nish is  a recognized  essential.  Con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  service 
rendered,  the  sinewy  rigors  of  that 
service,  and  the  length  of  time  allowed 
to  elapse  between  shoppings,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  finishing  varnish  used 
on  passenger  equipment  should  be  of 
premier  quality.  It  is  the  medium  of 
protection  to  all  the  undercoats,  and 
other  things  count  for  naught  if  the 
finishing  varnish  fails  in  its  mission. 

For  this  reason,  many  master  car 
painters  insist  upon  three  coats  of 
varnish  for  first-class  equipment; 
while  all  master  painters  pronounce 
two  coats  indispensable.  Some  author- 
ities believe  that  two  coats  supply  the 
protection  needed  for  at  least  twelve 
or  fifteen  months,  when  shopping  of 
the  car  with  an  additional  coat  of  var- 
nish— better  still,  two  coats — will  keep 
the  finish  in  good  condition. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  latter 
practice  is  the  frequent  difficulty  of 
getting  the  equipment  to  the  shop  for 
the  additional  coat  of  varnish  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  above  named. 

Inferior  varnish,  whose  chief  appeal 
to  the  purchasing  agent  is  its  low 
price,  deserves  to  have  no  standing  at 
court.  It  is  not  alone  the  inferior 
protection  it  offers  to  the  finish,  but 
the  difficulty  of  its  extirpation  so  that 
the  painter  may  create  a fresh  and 
virile  body  of  material  in  its  stead, 
that  causes  poor  varnish  to  be  a men- 
ace against  which  the  master  painter 
should  interpose  stern  objection. 

Ventilation,  Sanitation  and  Sanity 

Here  are  three  walking  delegates  in- 
viting you  into  the  union  of  good 
health  and  reasonable  peace  of  mind. 
The  master  car  and  locomotive  paint- 
er is  particularly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  these  three  conditions, 
for  they  have  much  to  do  with  his 
success  as  a manager. 

In  the  heating  of  railway  paint 
shops,  the  subject  of  ventilation  has 
been  studied  from  the  engineer’s  stand- 
point, rather  than  that  of  the  master 
painter,  and  the  latter’s  experience  and 
information  have  not  been  solicited 
sufficiently.  In  the  installation  of  heat- 
ing, ventilating  and  sanitation  ma- 
chinery and  practices,  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  master  painter  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  especially  when 
he  is  an  official  of  long  service. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


All  re-circulating  systems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  heating  of  the  paint  shop 
should  provide  some  effective  means 
of  bringing  in  pure,  fresh  air,  with- 
out causing  draughts  or  stirring  up 
dirt  and  dust.  However  well  cleaned 
the  shop  may  be,  there  is  present  suffi- 
cient loose  dirt  to  menace  painting  and 
finishing  prospects  if  it  is  stirred  into 
unusual  activity. 

Nor  is  the  paint  shop  a healthy  and 
sanitary  place  for  its  employees  un- 
less it  is  provided  with  a complete  and 
workable  sewer  and  water  pipe  sys- 
tem. With  such  a system  provided, 
aided  by  a sane  enforcement  of  proper 
regulations,  the  master  painter  is  in  a 
position  to  make  a much  better  show- 
ing in  the  matter  of  the  good  health 
of  his  workmen. 


Railroads  Do  Large  Amount  of 
Painting  Work 

Larger  consumption  of  railroad 
paints  is  said  to  be  in  sight,  regardless 
of  the  long  shop  strike,  as  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  Railroad  last  month  filed 
papers  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  recording  a 
mortgage  loan  made  the  road  through 
a Philadelphia  trust  company  for 
$9,000,000  to  be  spent  on  cars  and  mo- 
tive equipment. 

A similar  mortgage  loan  was  record- 
ed by  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Railroad 
a few  weeks  ago,  and  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  has  announced  orders  placed 
for  fifty  locomotives. 


P.  & L.  Fall  Advertising 

“A  New  Era  in  Varnish  Selling”  is 
the  heading  of  an  eight-page  folder 
which  Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  mailed 
out  last  month  to  44,000  dealers  in  the 
Ignited  States  and  Canada.  This  fold- 
er reproduced  the  advertisements  that 
are  to  be  run  by  the  company  in  na- 
tional publications  in  a stirring  fall 
campaign,  some  of  them  in  colors.  The 
work  of  such  famous  artists  as  Han- 
son Booth,  Edward  A.  Wilson,  Norman 
Rockwell  and  Adolph  Treidler  is  used. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  magazines 
provide  a total  circulation  of  more 
than  5,000,000  copies  each  issue. 


THIS  HAPPENED  IN  LONDON 

After  fidgeting  about  during  the 
evening  meal  the  youth  suddenly  blurt- 
ed out: 

“Can  I go  out  tonight,  mother,  to 
see  my  girl?” 

“Yes,”  said  his  mother,  grudgingly, 
“but  come  back  in  half  an  hour.” 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
youth  returned. 

“And  did  you  see  your  sweetheart?” 
asked  his  mother. 

“Yes,  mother;  and  she  would  have 
seen  me,  too,  if  I hadn’t  bobbed  down 
behind  the  hedge!” 


AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Gossip 


'THE  MARRIAGE  of  Miss  Ruby 

-*■  Burton,  daughter  of  the  late  W. 
H.  Burton,  of  Spencer,  N.  C.,  to  Dr. 
Ernest  H.  Alderman,  of  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  occurred  Aug.  29.  The  bride  wlil 
be  remembered  by  many  members  of 
the  Equipment  Painting  Division  as 
having  attended  with  her  parents 
many  annual  conventions. 

W.  H.  Burton,  whose  death  was  told 
in  the  Magazine  of  last  month,  was  an 
enthusiastic  association  man  and  a 
fine  worker  in  the  organization  of 
master  car  painters.  He  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  original  bale-of-cotton 
man,  and  when  the  convention  of  the 
M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  was  held  in  Nash- 
ville in  1914,  each  visiting  member 
was  presented  with  a tiny  bale  of  cot- 
ton, as  Mr.  Burton  had  promised  to 
arrange  for. 

He  hoped  again  to  see  the  convention 
come  to  the  Southland,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  create  for  the  occasion  a 
brand  of  hospitality  best  known  to 
those  “way  down  South’’  folks.  In 
kindly  ways  and  deeds,  and  in  the 
custom  some  men  have  of  putting 
others  above  self,  W.  H.  Burton  won 
the  affection  and  devotion  of  a wide 
circle  of  friends  outside  the  commun- 
ity in  which  he  lived. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  prosperity 
that  is  visiting  Altoona,  Pa.,  the  Penn- 
sylvania’s famous  shop  town,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  a new  erecting  shop  is 
under  construction,  675x340  feet, 
with  52  tracks;  the  shop  now  in  use 
having  but  11  tracks.  Other  buildings 
contemplated  will  include  new  offices, 
flue  shop,  shop  in  which  to  build  and 
repair  scales,  and  storehouse. 

Master  Painter  John  F.  Gearhart 
certainly  loves  fashionable  colors;  in 
witness  whereof,  note'  the  new  Buick 
sedan  he  is  driving.  Note  also  the 
fact  that  the  car  is  painted  Japanese 
blue,  the  latest  automobile  novelty, 
and  a color  of  rare  lights  and  shadows. 

At  the  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  shops  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Co.,  Master 
Painter  Edward  Hewell,  successor  to 
A.  J.  Bush,  is  experiencing  unusual 
difficulties  incident  to  the  shopmen’s 
strike,  but  is  making  a fine  effort  to 
keep  the  passenger  car  equipment  of 
the  road  in  its  regulation  up-to-the- 
minute  freshness  and  good  looks. 

At  Millton,  Pa.,  in  the  plant  of  the 
American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Master 
Painter  James  Brooks  is  handling  a 
large  volume  of  heavy  painting  busi- 
ness in  his  usual  efficient  manner. 
Brooks  is  a thorough-going  supervis- 
ory officer  and  a mighty  good  me- 
chanic, two  factors  of  outstanding  im- 
portance. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  has 
ordered  50  locomotives  of  the  Mikado 
type,  and  Master  Painters  Joseph 
Woodruff  and  George  Schumpp  are 
alert  to  the  inspection  duties  going 
with  the  order. 


On  Sept.  2,  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  completed  its  seventy- 
second  year  of  service.  It  commenced 
serving  the  public  with  12  miles  of 
road  and  an  equipment  consisting  of 
one  locomotive,  one  passenger  coach 
and  two  combination  baggage  and 
freight  cars,  and  with  one  foreman 
painter.  Today  it  operates  9,389  miles 
of  highway,  1,955  locomotives,  1,389 
passenger  cars  and  72,131  freight  cars, 
and  its  employees  number  50,000,  in- 
cluding a dozen  or  more  master  car 
and  locomotive  painters. 

That  the  business  of  painting 
freight  car  equipment  is  growing  is 
testified  in  a statement  recently  issued 
by  the  Association  of  Railway  Ex- 
ecutives, that  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  present  year  95,190  new 
freight  cars  were  produced,  as  against 
69,436  for  the  entire  year  of  1921. 


“As  We  Find  'Em' 

George  Warlick,  master  painter, 
Rock  Island,  the  best  dressed  official 
of  this  historic  Middle  Western  road. 
B.  E.  Miller,  Lackawanna,  suave,  re- 
sourceful, an  able  debater,  logical  rea- 
soner  and  qualified  parliamentarian.  J. 
F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania,  a diplo- 
matic presiding  officer,  and  a trained 
thinker  in  trade  and  organization  mat- 
ters. D.  C.  Sherwood,  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  acquainted  with  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  car  painting  business, 
who  is  now  driving  a high  powered 
management  in  an  effort  to  break  the 
monthly  shop  output  record. 

Marceau  Thierry,  Norfolk  and 
Western,  adopted  son  of  the  Western 
world,  who  is  making  his  craftsman- 
ship and  managerial  ability  felt  in  a 
manner  most  beneficial  to  the  man- 
agement. E.  B.  Stair,  Atlanta,  West 
Point  and  Western,  hailing  originally 
from  Hanover,  Pa.,  has  lived  many 
years  in  the  South,  and  is  a well-in- 
formed, finely  trained  workman  who 
manages  men  on  the  Golden  Rule  plan. 
Fred  W.  Bowers,  Erie,  a local  office 
holder,  a flower  grower  of  State-wide 
fame,  and  an  expert  workman  both 
as  floor  man  and  manager.  A.  J. 
Bishop,  Northern  Pacific,  one  of  the 
best  informed  car  painters  west  of 
Chicago,  digs  deep  into  technical  sub- 
jects, and  can  back  up  an  argument 
with  an  avalanche  of  facts. 

John  Hartley,  Santa  Fe,  formerly 
from  a Pennsylvania  town,  now  of 
Topeka,  a thoroughly  schooled  me- 
chanic who  handles  a big  force  of  men 
with  consummate  tact  and  success. 

Twenty-eight  former  Northern  Pa- 
cific shopmen  at  Pasco,  Wash.,  have 
filed  suits  against  the  railroad  for 
$1,000  each,  as  damages  for  alleged  re- 
fusal of  the  company  to  employ  them. 

Following  the  shopmen’s  strike,  the 
railroad  built  a fence  around  the 
shops,  and  a contract  for  building  the 
fence  was  let  to  a construction  firm. 
The  suit  came  as  a result  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  these  idle  shopmen  when  they 
applied  for  work  on  the  job.  No  paint- 
ers were  involved. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all'-fe^^ 


Master  Painter  H.  H.  Morgan,  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  at  the 
Savannah  plant,  despite  local  unpleas- 
antness, is  making  his  department  a 
center  of  efficiency  and  loyal  co-oper- 
ation. He  is  an  enthusiastic  Equip- 
ment Painting  Division  member. 

The  Pullman  Car  Co.  maintains  an 
important  repair  plant  at  Richmond, 
Cal.,  where  the  painting  department 
is  in  charge  of  an  able  painter  and 
manager  in  the  person  of  J.  Myers. 

The  recent  death  of  Master  Painter 
Cyrus  Wertz,  of  the  Reading  shops  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  re- 
moves a trained  and  able  shop  admin- 
istrator and  a craftsman  skilled  in 
every  branch  of  the  car  painting  busi- 
ness. He  was  for  years  a member  of 
the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.,  and  attended 
many  conventions.  His  views  upon 
subjects  relating  to  the  car  and  lo- 
comotive painting  industry  were  in- 
variably sound  and  practical. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Little,  of  Al- 
toona, Pa.,  were  at  the  Hollenden, 
Cleveland,  Sept.  16  to  22,  in  attendance 
at  the  Supreme  Council  Scottish  Rite. 
They  greatly  enjoyed  the  activities  of 
the  occasion,  and  incidentally  expe- 
rienced a vacation  that  will  long  be 
remembered. 

The  shopmen  of  the  Central  of  Geor- 
gia have  organized  two  unions:  one 

the  Central  of  Georgia  carmen’s  or- 
ganization. the  other  the  Central  of 
Georgia  metal  trades  organization. 
These  unions  are  said  to  have  made 
contracts  with  the  railroad  company 
which  conform  to  the  rulings  of  the  U. 
S.  Labor  Board.  The  men  working 
under  Master  Painter  H.  H.  Morgan 
are  affiliated  with  the  carmen’s  union. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pa- 
cific is  in  the  market  for  50  all-steel 
suburban  passenger  cars,  and  as  a re- 
sult Master  Painter  George  Warlick’s 
department  will  be  drafted  for  inspec- 
tion duties  of  considerable  duration. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  is  planning  to 
erect  a car  repair  shop  at  Kansas 
City.  The  shop  will  be  120  by  510  feet, 
and  the  painting  department  will  have 
ample  facilities  for  promoting  max- 
imum efficiency.  Possibly  Master 
Painter  E.  L.  Younger  or  C.  A.  Gilbert 
will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  from 
their  qualified  forces  a master  painter 
for  the  new  shops. 

At  Marquette,  Mich.,  the  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Ishpeming  is  preparing  to 
erect  a steel  repair  shop  60  by  301 
feet,  a paint  and  coach  shop  48  by  100 
feet,  and  a wood  mill  47  by  100  feet. 
With  this  prospect  in  view  the  paint 
department  forces  are  corresponding- 
ly happy. 


“Work  is  pretty  bad,”  said  the  Bol- 
shevist journeyman,  “but  the  trouble 
is  that  if  you  don’t  work  you  don’t 
have  any  excuse  for  striking.” 
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Ed  the  Painter  Sets 
A Good  Example 

ED  SIMPSON  was  an  honest, 
well-meaning  contracting  paint- 
er in  a certain  American  town — a man 
who  might  be  selected  to  represent  hun- 
dreds of  other  painters  similarly  sit- 
uated. When  the  painting  seasons  in 
the  spring  and  fall  were  at  hand  he  was 
kept  fairly  busy,  and  made  a fair  living 
— although  labor  troubles,  competition 
and  other  causes  prevented  him  from 
making  a great  deal,  so  that  he  was  un- 
able to  lay  aside  much  reserve  for  slack 
times  or  to  meet  emergencies. 

Ed  also  kept  a sort  of  paint  supply 
store,  in  a half-hearted,  hit-or-miss  way, 
selling  a can  of  paint  or  varnish  here, 
a package  of  kalsomine  there,  besides 
what  materials  he  used  on  his  painting 
jobs. 

One  day  a series  of  incidents  caused 
Ed  to  realize  the  many  possibilities  in 
a business  way  that  he  was  neglecting. 
He  then  and  there  resolved  to  turn  over 
a new  leaf,  brush  the  cobwebs  off  his 
shelves,  and  transform  his  place  of  busi- 
ness into  an  up-to-date  retail  store, 
with  a complete  line  of  house  and  auto 
paints  and  varnishes,  brushes  and  other 
painting  supplies. 

The  experiences  outlined  above  are 
related  at  length  in  the  story  that  be- 
gins on  the  page  opposite,  “When  Ed 
the  Painter  Came  to  Life,”  which  de- 
serves the  careful  perusal  of  our  read- 
ers. No  doubt  there  are  many  master 
painters  who  find  themselves  in  a sit- 
uation similar  to  that  of  Ed  the  Painter 
— men  who,  once  their  eyes  are  opened 
to  the  possibilities,  are  capable  of  en- 
tering the  retail  paint  business  in  a live, 
progressive  manner,  and  who  will  find 
a promising  field  awaiting  their  intelli- 
gent efforts. 

The  experience  of  other  master  paint- 
ers who  have  made  a success  of  the  re- 
tail sale  of  paint  and  decorative  mate- 
rials in  connection  with  their  contracting 
business  is  a proof  of  its  practicability. 
A number  of  these  men  have  written  to 
the  Magazine,  commending  its  editorials 
and  articles  on  the  subject,  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  their  brother 
master  painters  will  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  possibilities  of  the  retail 
paint  business  wherever  conditions  are 
favorable. 


Leading  paint  and  varnish  manufac- 
turers have  also  stated  their  opinion  that 
if  the  master  painter  will  conduct  a re- 
tail paint  department  he  will  secure  a 
greater  number  of  the  kind  of  painting 
contracts  that  require  his  skilled  help 
and  practical  knowledge.  These  men 
believe  that  the  contracting  painter 
would  not  lose,  but  rather  increase  his 
business,  if  he  were  to  handle  in  a com- 
mercial way  the  materials  which  he  uses 
himself. 

The  Painters  Magazine  mil  be 
glad  to  hear  from  others  of  its  readers 
on  this  proposition:  Thai  an  ideal  com- 
bination for  the  master  painter,  in  con- 
junction with  his  contracting  business,  is 
a retail  store  that  offers  him  a steady 
source  of  income,  and  gives  him  the  op- 
portunity to  come  in  contact  with  the 
public,  so  that  he  may  advise  on  the 
skilled  application  of  painting  materials 
to  their  mutual  advantage. 

Wallpaper  Complaints 
Should  Be  Answered 

DURING  and  since  the  war,  im- 
perfections in  wallpaper  have 
been  a frequent  topic  of  comment  at 
State  conventions  and  local  meetings 
of  the  master  painters  and  decorators. 
These  imperfections  and  the  trouble 
and  expense  they  cause  were  put  in 
concrete  form  in  a series  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Illinois  association  at 
its  convention  last  August.  These  res- 
olutions were  to  be  transmitted  to  other 
State  associations  for  their  indorse- 
ment, and  have  already  received  the 
approval  of  the  New  Jersey  association. 

A copy  of  the  resolutions  was  also 
transmitted  to  the  Allied  Wallpaper 
Industry,  and  in  this  way  came  to  the 
official  attention  of  the  Wallpaper 
Manufacturers  Association.  In  the 
name  of  that  association  President 
Henry  Burn  has  sent  a reply  to  Sec- 
retary Bush  of  the  Illinois  association. 
President  Burn’s  letter  is  printed  in 
full  on  page  20  of  this  number. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in- 
stead of  issuing  a general  denial  that 
any  defects  exist,  the  members  of  the 
Manufacturers  Association  deplore 
the  necessity  for  the  drawing  up  of 
such  resolutions,  and  frankly  express 
their  desire  to  have  the  product  of 
their  factories  free  from  defects. 


The  resentment  aroused  among  dec- 
orators by  the  poor  quality  of  wall- 
papers in  recent  years  is  too  deep  seat- 
ed and  general  to  be  ignored,  or  the 
justice  of  their  attitude  to  be  denied. 
In  addition  to  its  publicity  work  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  wallpaper 
on  esthetic  grounds,  the  National 
Wallpaper  Campaign  might  do  well 
to  stem  the  tide  of  complaints  by  a 
generous  campaign  of  publicity  setting 
forth  what  the  industry  has  done  and 
proposes  to  do,  in  order  to  meet  the 
master  painter  and  decorator’s  well 
founded  protests. 

The  series  of  novel  miniature  pos- 
ters which  were  sent  out  by  the  “whip” 
of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters  As- 
sociation to  members  delinquent  in  at- 
tendance, and  which  are  reported  to 
have  brought  good  results,  may  sug- 
gest a similar  happy  idea  for  other 
local  secretaries.  To  our  mind,  the 
first  of  these  little  notices,  as  printed 
on  page  60,  has  a particularly  effec- 
tive appeal.  With  changes  in  phrase- 
ology suited  to  the  occasion,  a set  of 
these  posters  might  be  the  means  of 
materializing  absent  faces  at  the 
meetings  of  other  associations. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  meet- 
ings ever  held  at  one  time  in  the  paint 
industry  follow  one  another  at  Atlantic 
City  from  Friday,  Nov.  10,  to  Friday, 
Nov.  17.  The  biggest  and  most  im- 
portant, of  course,  is  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  convention, 
which  occupies  the  three  days,  Nov. 
15,  16  and  17.  Earlier  in  the  week 
occur  the  annual  conventions  of  the 
National  Paint  Manufacturers  and 
National  Varnish  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciations. 

Besides  these  are  meetings  of  the 
Save  the  Surface  Committee,  the  paint 
trade  Educational  Bureau,  National 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen,  Sales  Man- 
agers and  Advertising  Managers,  the 
paint  and  varnish  superintendents  and 
others.  This  is  truly  a red  letter  week 
in  the  industry. 

In  line  with  Secretary  Hoover’s  sug- 
gestion, perhaps  the  year  is  not  so  far 
distant  when  the  national  convention  of 
the  master  painters  will  be  held  at  the 
same  period.  Should  the  1924  con- 
vention be  awarded  to  Atlantic  City, 
arrangements  might  be  made  to  have 
the  entire  organized  industry  meet  to- 
gether for  that  year,  at  least. 
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When  Ed  the  Painter  Came  to  Life 

He  Had  Been  Selling  Paint  Supplies  in  a Half-Hearted,  Hit-or-Miss  Manner,  Until  He 
Woke  Up  to  the  Great  Possibilities  of  the  Business 

GLEN  F.  STILLWELL 


Tit  7 INTER  was  approaching,  and  Ed  Simpson,  the  painter,  found  work 
W getting  slack.  A great  deal  of  his  time  was  spent  loafing  around  the 
store,  just  to  sell  half  a pint  of  furniture  varnish,  or  a pound  or  two  of  kalsomine. 
Every  winter  during  the  cold  spells  he  scarcely  did  enough  work  to  pay  his 
overhead,  but  he  had  to  keep  open  and  going. 

Things  had  gone  a little  hard  with  him  during  the  summer,  with  strikes,  the 
new  paint  store  up  the  street,  and  everything.  He  hadn’t  made  a great  deal, 
and  there  was  a new  baby  down  at  his  house,  and  so  with  a sickly  wife  he  faced 


a long,  cold  winter. 

Ed  felt  tempted  to  close  his  store  and 
go  to  work  in  the  mines  to  keep  down 
expenses.  But  this  would  be  the  same 
as  admitting  that  he  was  a failure ; and 
he  hated  to  acknowledge  this,  although 
he  realized  that  he  hadn’t  been  such  a 
blinding  success. 

In  one  way,  it  was  because  he  was 
so  easily  satisfied.  He  made  a fair  liv- 
ing and  was  contented.  He  believed 
in  letting  the  other  fellow  have  a 
chance.  But  the  deuce  of  it  was,  the 
other  fellows  wouldn’t  give  him  a 
chance  when  they  could  help  it. 

Ed  now  realized  that  he  hadn’t 
pushed  his  business  enough;  and  with 
winter  approaching,  it  was  too  late  to 
make  a start.  Winter  scared  him.  His 
bank  balance  showed  him — well,  that 
he  had  nothing  much  to  bank  on. 

One  chilly  November  day  Ed  sat 
by  the  stove  in  a chair  that  showed 
every  sign  of  being  in  the  same  fix  as 
his  business.  In  one  hand  he  held  a 
copy  of  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  in  the  other  hand  was  a bill  for 
some  paint.  He  was  wondering  how  he 
was  going  to  pay  for  that  big  order  of 
paint  which  an  enterprising  paint  sales- 
man had  unloaded  on  him  early  in  the 
year. 

As  he  was  deep  in  study  the  door 
opened  and  Bill  Kemper,  the  auto 
painter,  a much  besmeared  youth,  en- 
tered. 

“Hello,  Ed!”  he  greeted.  “How’s 
business?” 

“Darn  poor,”  answered  Ed  with  a 
grimace. 

“Well,  I certainly  got  all  I can  han- 
dle for  a while.  They  got  me 
‘snowed  under.’  Haven’t  got  a striping 
brush,  have  you?” 

“No,”  said  Ed.  “Don’t  handle 
them.  They’re  out  of  my  line,  you 
know.” 


Everything  Else  but 

After  Kemper  had  departed — 
“That’s  just  my  trouble,”  thought  Ed. 
“Everything  I could  sell  is  out  of  my 
line.” 

The  door  of  his  establishment  once 
more  opened  and  a man  entered  who 
looked  around  at  the  dusty  stacks  of 
paint  and  wallpaper.  His  face  plainly 
showed  his  disappointment. 

“Guess  you  haven’t  got  any  X 

Auto  Varnish,  maroon  color,  have 
you?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  grunted  Ed.  “Got  some  other 
kind  here,  but  I’ve  only  got  it  in  blue 
and  black.” 

“I  want  maroon,”  said  the  man. 
“Suppose  I’ll  have  to  send  to  Metrop- 
olis for  it.  The  new  paint  store  ain’t 
got  it,  either.  You  fellows  ought  to 
handle  something  else  besides  black.” 

The  man  had  named  a very  ordi- 
nary but  well  advertised  brand  of  var- 
nish. The  varnish  Ed  handled  was  su- 
perior to  it.  Also,  Mr.  Simpson  had 
stocked  heavily  in  black  and  blue;  but 
maroon  and  gray  were  popular  with 
the  amateur  painters  this  year,  who  dur- 
ing bad  weather  were  employed  in 
painting  their  favorite  flivvers. 

After  the  second  man  had  gone 
Simpson  had  a heart-to-heart  talk  with 
himself.  A man  may  be  down,  but 
he’s  never  out,  decided  Ed — a decision 
that  startled  his  old  easy-going  self. 
He  was  going  to  make  a sensational 
reversal  of  form,  come  what  might.  He 
would  give  the  town  something  to  talk 
about. 

Faith  in  Signs 

Grabbing  a stepladder,  he  yanked 
down  every  can  of  paint  and  every  roll 
of  wallpaper  on  the  shelves;  then  pro- 
ceeded to  brush  off  the  cobwebs  and 
paint  them  a dazzling  white — the 
shelves,  not  the  cobwebs.  The  counters 
and  showcases  received  a coat  of  his 

Save  the  surface  and 

• you  save  all 


own  goods,  and  the  floor  was  accorded 
the  same  treatment. 

That  evening  he  painted  a sign,  neat 
but  of  generous  dimensions,  as  fol- 
lows : — 


FRESH  PAINT! 

We  Practice  What  We  Preach 
Save  the  Surface  and  You 
Save  All 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH! 


A few  days  later,  when  his  store 
had  been  made  all  spick  and  span,  in- 
side and  out,  he  hung  up  this  sign  in  a 
prominent  place,  along  with  other 
signs : — 

“ A Full  Line  of  Paints  and  Var- 
nishes Will  Arrive  in  a Few  Days.” 

“Let  Us  Give  You  Some  Hints  on 
Painting  Your  Car.” 

The  next  day  his  regular  paint  sales- 
man dropped  in.  Thei  first  words  he 
said  were: — 

“Gosh,  you’re  making  quite  a 
splash!  Overheard  a couple  of  fellows 
in  front  of  the  new  paint  store  talking 
about  your  white  front.  To  be  honest 
with  you,  they  were  betting  that  it 
wouldn’t  stay  white  very  long.  That’s 
the  stuff  that’ll  bring  ’em  around ! But 
whom  are  you  getting  your  full  line  of 
paint  from?  We  want  a live  dealer 
around  here,  and  I want  your  order.  If 
it’s  a question  of  price,  we  can  fix  that 
all  right.” 

“Well,  I haven’t  ordered  that  paint 
yet,”  confessed  Ed. 

“What’s  the  big  idea  of  the  sign?” 

“I  got  tired  of  sitting  around,  and  I 
thought  I’d  stir  up  something.  If  they’re 
talking  about  me,  that’s  what  I want 
and  expect.  I’m  going  to  get  that  paint 
somewhere,  and  I’m  going  to  sell  it  if 
I have  to  make  a house-to-house  can- 
vass. I’m  going  to  finish  what  I’ve 
started  or  bust!” 

“Let’s  get  down  to  business,”  said 
the  salesman,  pulling  out  his  order  book. 

“Hold  on  a minute,”  said  Ed. 
“You’ll  have  to  take  back  some  of  this 
dead  stock  if  you  want  my  order.” 

“All  right,”  answered  the  salesman, 
“but  you’ll  have  to  stand  a loss.” 

“Loss  be  hanged!”  ejaculated  Ed. 
“Isn’t  that  what  I’ve  been  doing  right 
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along?  I’ve  got  half  a dozen  boxes  of 
paint  ready  to  send  back  for  credit 
when  you  say  the  word.  Do  we  do 
business?” 

“Absolutely!”  the  salesman  replied. 

Made  His  Stock  Up  to  Date 

Ed  put  in  a full  line  of  auto  varnish, 
and  exchanged  most  of  his  blacks  and 
blues  for  grays  and  maroons.  He  or- 
dered soft,  fine  haired  varnish  brushes, 
striping  brushes,  sandpaper,  steel  wool, 
pamt  remover. 

In  a few  days  these  goods  arrived. 
He  told  the  world  about  it  and  soon 
began  to  get  results. 

He  repainted  his  truck — took  the 
greatest  pains  in  doing  it,  and  had  it 
looking  like  new.  A seller  of  high  grade 
auto  paint  was  certainly  knocking  his 
business  by  going  around  in  a car  that 
looked  like  it  had  been  stuccoed  and 
varnished  with  a mop,  Ed  reflected — - 
like  a dentist  going  around  with  a 
mouth  full  of  decayed  teeth. 

He  kept  the  car  shining,  and  attrac- 
tive signs  on  both  sides  of  the  body  in- 
formed the  curious  that  the  paint  used 
could  be  had  at  “Simpson’s  White 
Front.” 

Once  Ed  got  started  his  head  popped 
full  with  ideas,  and  he  couldn’t  sit  back 
and  take  it  easy  while  there  was  a new 
scheme  to  try. 

One  day  he  got  an  old  fender  from 
the  garage  across  the  street,  carefully 
cleaned  a large  spot  on  it,  sandpapered 
it  and  applied  color  and  varnish.  The 
contrast  was  striking,  and  he  placed  it 


in  the  show  window  along  with  a sign 
that  read:— 

"Make  Your  Entire  Car  Look  as 
Bright  as  This  Spot.  Come  In  and  Let 
Us  Shoiv  You  HoXv!” 

He  put  up  painting  outfits  consisting 
of  paint  and  varnish,  brushes,  steel 
wool,  sandpaper  and  turpentine:  sold 
them  in  lots;  and  in  this  way  was  able 
to  make  a special  price,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  money. 

Things  were  coming  Ed’s  way  at 
last.  He  held  sales;  had  his  specials 
the  same  as  a department  store,  and 
kept  enlarging  his  stock. 

He  had  quit  hollering  about  luck. 
He  realized  luck  was  largely  a matter 
of  pluck,  and  Ed  was  plucking  every- 
thing in  sight. 

He  even  put  in  a line  of  water  colors, 
such  as  are  used  by  school  children,  to- 
gether with  oil  paints  and  drawing  ma- 
terials. Some  of  the  classes  at  school 
took  up  stencil  work,  and  Ed  imme- 
diately ordered  a supply  of  stencils, 
brushes,  oils  and  paints. 

Indeed,  his  wife  had  to  discourage 
him  from  putting  in  a line  of  lipsticks, 
rouge,  eyebrow  pencils  and  vanity 
boxes.  He  declared  that  paint  was 
paint,  and  he  was  in  that  business. 

His  store  was  attracting  more  atten- 
tion in  a day  than  it  used  to  do  in  a 
month.  People  were  always  wondering 
what  he  was  going  to  do  next. 

The  last  time  I saw  Ed  he  was  going 
deep  in  the  business  of  repairing  and 
refinishing  auto  parts,  such  as  fenders, 


head  lamps  and  nickel  plate.  He  had 
molds  and  a straightening  device  for 
rerolling  fenders  and  mud  guards.  He 
was  equipped  to  do  renickeling  and  re- 
silvering.  Of  course,  he  does  not  do 
the  work  himself,  but  hires  an  expert. 

People  bring  work  to  him  from  out 
of  town,  for  he  is  the  only  one  equipped 
to  make  these  repairs  within  a radius  of 
many  miles. 

He  is  now  figuring  on  installing  a 
paint  vat  for  dipping  auto  parts,  and 
an  enamel  bake  oven.  The  main  point 
is  that  he  continues  to  surprise  the  com- 
munity— and  that  is  the  biggest  secret 
of  his  success. 

Hoover  Urges  Allied  Paint 
Interests  to  Meet  Together 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert 
Hoover  has  shown  his  keen  interest 
in  the  trade  association  activities 
within  the  paint  and  varnish  industry 
by  suggesting,  in  personal  conference 
with  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  having  the  three  national  man- 
ufacturers associations  hold  their  con- 
vention at  one  time,  the  other  allied 
interests  be  invited  to  hold  meetings 
of  their  members  at  the  same  time. 

“I  have  the  feeling,”  said  Mr.  Hoover, 
“that  there  are  other  branches  which 
touch  upon  your  industry  that  are  not 
as  well  organized,  and  it  would  be  de- 
sirable and  a fine  thing  if  through  the 
demonstrated  success  of  your  associ- 
ational  work  in  scientific  research  into 
methods  of  marketing,  maintaining 
high  grade  and  quality  standards,  in 
trade  statistics,  in  simplification  of 
practices,  and  so  forth,  this  could  be 
brought  about.” 


Department,  4 2 Pine 

Interior  View  of  an  Up-to-Date  Paint  Store — E.  F.  Hooper  dr  Co.,  T renton,  N.  J.  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


160,000  Orders  for 
Calendar 

To  the  latter  part  of 
October,  160,000  orders 
had  been  received  for  the 
new  1923  $1,000  Prize 

Contest  calendar  wjiich 
has  been  prepared  by  the 
Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign. Information  con- 
cerning this  contest,  and 
the  calendar  which  has 
the  conditions  printed 
on  the  back,  hasi  been 
disseminated  throughout 
the  United  States  through 
national  advertising,  and 
widespread  interest  there- 
by aroused. 

This  calendar  should 
make  an  excellent  adver- 
tisement for  master 
painters,  who  may  order 
them  at  the  wholesale 
rate  of  $7.50  per  hundred, 
including  envelopes  for 
mailing,  and  the  master 
painter’s  imprint  on  cal- 
endar. Address  Calendar 


“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Paint  Guns  and  Spray  Painting 

Effect  of  Spray  Painting  on  Health — Quality  of  Work — Saving  of  Labor — Mechanics  of 
the  Paint  Gun — Uses  of  Various  Forms  of  Spray 

C.  W.  KIMBALL 

First  Instalment 


Economics  of  Spray  Painting 

1 . Is  ihe  use  of  paint  guns  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  operators  or  nearby 
workmen? 

Apparently  no  more  than  painting 
with  brushes.  It  is  common  to  find 
men  who  abandon  brush  painting  be- 
cause of  alleged  ill  effects  on  their  con- 
stitutions. Likewise  men  can  be  found 
who  claim  that  spray  painting  is  dan- 
gerous to  their  well  being. 

Proper  choice  of  guns  and  exhaust- 
ing equipment  should  eliminate  all  con- 
tact by  workmen  with  paint  fumes  in 
shop-finishing  manufactured  articles. 
In  architectural  painting  on  interiors, 
where  ordinary  ventilation  must  be  de- 
pended upon  to  remove  any  paint 
fumes,  employment  of  guns  and  pres- 
sures which  produce  a minimum  of 
vapor  and  the  use  of  strictly  non- 
poisonous  paints  will  do  away  with 
personal  discomfort.  Similar  precau- 
tions in  regard  to  equipment  and  paints 
on  exterior  work  and  the  lack  of  neces- 
sity for  exhaust  appear  to  make  this 
class  of  work  equally  safe. 

Laying  opinion  aside,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  paint  guns  in  various  States,  on 
grounds  of  health,  has  been  invariably 
defeated  or  voided. 

2.  Can  a quality  finish  be  produced 
with  paint  guns  to  equal  the  best 
class  of  hand  worfy? 

Their  wide  acceptance  in  fine  fin- 
ishing is  the  best  answer.  As  in  brush 
work,  the  personal  equation  is  an  im- 
portant element.  Numerous  spray 
painting  installations  have  been  aban- 
doned because  of  inability  to  find 
adequate  personnel  to  operate  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exercise  of 
patience  in  selecting  and  training  op- 
erators has  enabled  many  users  to  show 
marked  reductions  in  cost,  and  to  pro- 
duce work  superior  in  quality  to  that 
turned  out  under  the  old  methods. 

There  are  limits  to  the  \vork  of 
paint  guns.  Under  regular  finishing 
room  conditions,  they  will  not  “flow” 
varnjsh,  nor  will  they  “cut”  a straight 
line  in  two-color  work.  They  will 
not  stripe  nor  do  free-hand  lettering. 
Just  as  the  brush  mark  is  characteristic 
of  the  hand  painter’s  work  with  cer- 


TUBE 


Siphon  Feed 

Fig.  / — Typical 


NOTE. — The  word  “paint” 
as  used  herein  map  be  understood 
to  include  all  sorts  of  paint,  clear 
and  colored  varnish,  enamel, 
lacquer,  etc.,  customarily  brushed 
on  surfaces  for  protection  or 
adornment. 

The  term  “ paint  gun”  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  devices  for 
atomizing  and  projecting  such 
materials  by  compressed  air — 
excluding  such  as  apply  paint 
under  pressure,  without  atomiza- 
tion. 

Questions,  criticism  and  com- 
ment that  will  aid  in  clarifying 
or  broadening  the  scope  of  these 
articles  are  invited. 


Save  the  surface  and 

VOll  5AVP  flll’h/0. 


tain  paints,  so  the  paint  gun  sometimes 
leaves  its  mark  in  the  form  of  a peb- 
ble.” 

Color  effects  produced  with  a gun 
are  generally  better  than,  those  obtained 
with  a brush — coat  for  coat.  The 
“hiding”  of  the  paint  gun  appears  to 
be  more  solid  and  uniform. 

3.  What  saving  in  labor  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  adoption  of  paint 
guns  ? 

On  work  of  a character  suited  to 
the  employment  of  the  gun  (and  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  transpor- 
tation, setting  up  and  cleaning  of  equip- 
ment) , the  cost  of  applying  paint  should 
be  reduced  to  one-third  the  cost  of 
brushing  per  coat,  per  square  foot,  on 
an  average. 

This  is  an  average  only.  Speed  in 
spray  painting  is  affected  by  quite  as 
many  factors  as  brush  painting.  A 
volume  could  be  devoted  to  the  ele- 
ments which  cause  the  gun  to  exceed 
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(a)  Morrow  Cone 
Lonq  Throw 


Cross  Section 


(b)  Medium  Cone 
Medium  Throw 


Cross  Section 


(c)  Wide  Cone 
.5hor+  Throw 


Fig.  2 — Primary  Shapes  of  Spray 

or  fall  below  the  average  given.  It  is 
quite  as  difficult  to  state  these  factors 
broadly  as  it  would  be  to  evolve  a 
general  rule  for  estimating  what  a 
painter  would  cover  on  any  particular 
surface  with  a brush. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  master  painter 
to  develop  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  gun  is  suited  at  all  to  the  job 
it  is  proposed  to  undertake.  If  the 
decision,  be  to  use  the  gun,  it  must  be 
further  decided  how  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  brush  shall  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  gun.  In  this  lies 
the  whole  secret  of  economy. 

Except  in  finishing  large  quantities 
of  manufactured  articles,  or  painting 
spacious  interiors,  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  eliminate  altogether  the  journeyman 
and  his  brush.  In  the  “general  run’’ 
of  contracting,  the  gun  and  the  brush 
may  both  be  employed  to  advantage. 

4.  Must  saving  of  labor  in  spray  paint- 
ing be  attained  at  the  expense  of 
increased  paint  consumption? 

Not  with  skilful  operators,  properly 
designed  equipment,  and  paints  suited 
to  the  purpose — always  providing  the 
user  is  content  with  average  speed. 

The  “personal  equation’’  is  more 
important  in  this  connection  than  in 
brush  painting.  A gun  which  is  not 
suited  to  the  work  in  hand  will  prove 
either  a time  consumer  or  paint  waster. 
Abnormally  high  spraying  speed  is 
nearly  always  accompanied  by  ex- 
cessive consumption  of  paint. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  paints  for  exterior  spray  painting, 
since  some  pigments  which  spread  600 
square  feet  one  coat  under  the  brush 
will  not  give  more  than  300  with  the 
gun.  Others  will  go  quite  as  far  with 
the  gun  as  with  the  brush. 


Spraying  of  interiors  is  free  from 
such  limitations,  and  the  spread  of  the 
paint  is,  generally  speaking,  under  the 
control  of  the  operator.  The  reasons 
for  these  phenomena  will  be  discussed 
later. 

Mechanics  of  Paint  Guns 

5.  What  parts  are  common  to  paint 
gun  mechanism  ? 

They  are  chiefly  four:  (1)  Air 

valve,  (2)  trigger,  (3)  paint  valve  or 
paint  siphon  tube,  (4)  spray  head. 
This  last  term  includes  the  combina- 
tion of  parts  in  which  atomization  of 
the  paint  occurs  (see  Fig.  1). 

6.  Hotv  is  compressed  air  supplied  for 
operation  of  the  gun ? 

By  means  of  hose  from  an  auxiliary 
compressing  equipment. 

7.  Hotv  is  the  paint  brought  to  the 
spray  head? 

Either  by  Siphon  Feed — vacuum 
created  by  compressed  air  in  its  passage 
over  or  around  the  end  of  material 
passage — or  by  Force  Feed , of  which 
there  are  two  methods:  gravity  feed, 

paint  flowing  down  through  a hose 
from  tank  suspended  above  the  level 
of  the  gun;  pressure  feed,  paint  forced 
through  a hose  by  pressure  created  by 
admission  of  compressed  air  to  top  of 
a sealed  tank  having  an  outlet  leading 
from  bottom  of  tank  to  paint  hose. 
(See  Fig.  1 .) 


8.  What  primary  shapes  of  spray  are 
produced  by  paint  guns? 

These  are  graphically  illustrated  in 
Figure  2,  which  see. 

9.  Hotv  are  these  shapes  modified? 
The  common  modification  is  by 

means  of  a “spreader”  or  “fan  sleeve.” 
(Fig.  3 shows  one  of  many  designs, 
all  employing  the  same  principle.) 
When  the  air  valve  is  opened  and  a 
spray  is  discharged  from  the  spray 
head,  compressed  air  flows  through  a 
bypass  to  the  nozzle  “F,”  issuing  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrows.  These 
jets  of  air,  striking  the  cone  spray, 
cause  it  to  flatten  out.  According  to 
design,  the  “fan”  sprays  thus  produced 
vary  in,  shape  from  a relatively  narrow 
and  thick  “brush-shaped”  spray  to  a 
wide,  thin,  “fish-tail”  (see  Fig.  4). 

By  rotating  the  fan  sleeve,  the  fan 
may  be  made  vertical  or  horizontal,  or 
caused  to  take  any  intermediate  angle. 

10.  Give  the  uses  of  these  shapes  of 
spray. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  beautiful 


Side  View  of  Spray 


End  View 


WIDE.,  THIN,  "FISH-TAIL"  FAN  SPRAY 

(Shown  Horizon-fa  0 


End  View 


NARROW,  THICK,"  BRU5H-5HAPED”  FAN  SPRAY 
(5hown  Vertical) 

Fig.  4 — Forms  of  Fan  Spray 

Narrow  cones  for  rods,  grills,  and 
small,  narrow,  or  broken  surfaces 
where  concentration,  of  paint  is  desir- 
able. Also  for  any  work  where  the 
operator  is  forced  to  paint  at  a long 
range. 

Medium  cones  for  all-around  work, 
where  the  operator  must  finish  both 
narrow  and  wide,  broken  and  smooth 
surfaces  without  adjusting  or  changing 
his  gun. 

Wide  cones  are  seldom  found  in  use, 
except  as  they  form  the  base  for  a fan 
spray. 

Fan  sprays  are  preferred  for  large, 
unbroken  surfaces  (such  as  walls) 
where  an  even  coating  is  essential,  and 
where  concentration  of  material  is 
neither  desirable  nor  necessary.  When 
the  vertical  fan  is  used,  the  operator 
moves  his  gun  horizontally,  from  side 
to  side.  Painting  with  the  horizontal 
fan  is  accomplished  by  moving  the 
gun  up  and  down. 

(To  be  continued ) 


Painters’  Pay  Above  Fixed 
Rate 

Painters  on  many  jobs  in  Chicago 
are  receiving  more  than  the  hourly 
rate  fixed  by  the  Landis  award,  accord- 
ing to  a recent  survey  made  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  This  is  due  to  the 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  labor  connect- 
ed with  the  building  industry.  The 
Landis  award,  which  is  fostered  by 
the  Citizens’  Committee  to  Enforce  the 
Landis  Award,  fixed  the  pay  of  the 
painters  at  95  cents  an  hour.  In  most 
of  the  jobs  visited  by  the  reporter  it 
was  found  they  were  drawing  $1.10  an 
hour,  and  glaziers  the  same  rate. 

“In  nearly  all  cases,”  says  the  re- 
porter, “workers  receive  two  pay  en- 
velopes— one  for  the  Landis  rate  and 
the  other  for  the  excess  over  that. 
Some  contractors  pay  the  excess  by 
giving  bonuses.” 
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Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Advertising 

VII— HOLIDAY  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Conducted  by  ELMER  BEYNON 


Smith  Will  Make 
Your  Automobile 
Look  Like  New 


Say  it  now — “Paint  my  car,  Mr. 
Smith!”  if  you  want  the  work  done 
promptly. 

Experienced  automobile  painters 
are  at  your  service. 

Only  high-grade  paints  and  var- 
nishes used. 

SMITH 

THE  AUTO  PAINTER 


Exhibit  No.  / 


Save  the  Surface  Advertising 
Portfolio,  1923 

At  its  October  meeting  held  in  New 
York  on  the  18th,  there  was  submitted 
to  the  National  Save  the  Surface  Com- 
mittee, for  its  approval,  the  copy  pre- 
pared for  1923  by  the  F.  J.  Ross  Co. 
The  committee  was  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  advertising  for  next 
year  excelled  in  visual  appeal,  in 
beauty  of  arrangement  and  in  selling 
punch  the  splendid  copy  of  preceding 
years. 

These  advertisements  will  be  used 
in  periodicals  of  national  circulation 
in  1923  to  implant  in  millions  of  Amer- 
ican minds  the  service  rendered  by 
paint  and  varnish.  With  copy  such  as 
this  to  blaze  the  trail,  the  way  toward 
the  goal  of  doubling  the  industry  by 
1926  will  be  made  easier. 

The  portfolio  of  1923  advertising 
will  be  off  the  press  about  Nov.  15. 
Copies  will  be  furnished  on  request, 
without  charge,  to  all  companies  de- 
siring them  for  distribution  to  sales- 
men. 


The  International  Paint  Corporation 
of  1214  Walnut  Avenue,  East  St.  Louis, 
111.,  has  been  granted  a charter,  with 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  manufac- 
ture white  lead,  orange  mineral,  lin- 
seed oil,  etc.  The  incorporators  are 
C.  E.  Pope,  H.  F.  Dreimeyer  and  C.  E. 
Altrogge. 


pROBABLY  one  half  the  foresight  in 
* selling  things  is  that  of  offering 
people  what  they  want  at  the  time 
they  need  it.  Making  opportune  ap- 
peals and  special  offers  to  the  trade 
stimulate  custom. 

Two  holidays  now  present  themselves 
to  paint  and  wallpaper  stores  as  an 
available  time  for  proprietors  to  cre- 
ate seasonal  interest  in  their  stocks 
and  service:  Thanksgiving  Day,  with 

its  feast  of  rejoicing  and  gratitude; 
Christmas,  with  its  reverence,  happi- 
ness, and  accompaniment  of  joyfulness 
over  gifts  and  presents. 

Holiday  Advertising 

A practical,  sensible,  useful  present 
appeals  to  many  folks  in  these  days 
of  monetary  stringency,  while  people 
who  can  afford  costlier  gifts  often- 
times favor  those  which  relate  to  home 
or  business. 

During  the  coming  holidays  it  is 
therefore  highly  appropriate  to  require 
your  printer  to  provide  a special  bor- 
der for  your  advertisement  or  circular, 
such  as  one  of  holly  leaves,  and  that 
you  word  your  advertisement  in  har- 
mony with  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas time. 

In  the  North,  solicitations  may  be 


A Sensible  Christmas 
Present 
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Is  an  Artistic  Picture 
Frame 

Lovely,  Stylish  designs.  Come 
in  and  inspect  them.  Put  new 
frames  around  old  portraits. 

Stock  also  includes  pretty  wall 
papers  for  play  and  bed  rooms  that 
make  the  children  happy. 

Painter’s  and  artist’s  materials. 

SMITH 


Exhibit  No.  2 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


7r  Brighten  Up  * 
0 for  the  Holidays! 


Exhibit  No.  3 


mostly  for  interior  painting  and  var- 
nishing, as  well  as  wallpapering;  while 
in  the  South  and  along  the  Pacific 
Coast,  exterior  painting  may  also  be 
solicited.  Remember,  too,  that  auto- 
mobile painting  and  varnishing  offer 
an  extended  field  for  those  paint  shops 
that  provide  for  it. 

The  accompanying  specimen  adver- 
tisements are  suggestive  and  informa- 
tive. They  may  be  reproduced  by  our 
readers  without  charge.  Cuts  will  be 
supplied  at  cost. 


Cleveland  Paint  Firm  Expands 

The  Patterson-Sargent  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  manufacturers  of  paint  and 
varnish,  will  erect  a four-story  and 
basement  warehouse  at  2026  Lumber 
Street,  corner  Stewart.  The  new 
building  will  be  125x160  feet,  and  is  so 
constructed  that  it  may  eventually  be 
utilized  as  a factory  building. 


Indiana  Convention,  Dec.  5-7 

The  Indiana  State  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
will  hold  their  next  convention — a 
three-day  business  session — in  Indian- 
apolis at  the  Lincoln  Hotel,  Dec.  5,  6 
and  7,  1922. 
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Suggestions  That  Help  to  Sell  the  Casual 

Shopper 


CHARLES  A.  GODDARD 


<»lF  you  sell  an  order  of  paint  to  a 
man  who  has  left  home  with  the 
idea  of  buying  it,  you  cannot  say  truth- 
fully that  you  have  sold  the  order,”  is 
the  statement  that  a certain  dealer 
makes  to  his  men.  “That  party  has 
either  sold  himself,  or  some  one  or 
some  other  selling  or  advertising  ef- 
fort has  sold  the  order. 

“If,  however,”  this  same  dealer  con- 
tinues, “a  man  comes  in  to  buy  some 
repair  article,  and  lets  you  know  that 
he  is  a logical  prospect  and  you  show 
him  the  wisdom  of  doing  the  painting 
now,  and  thus  sell  him  the  order  of 
paint — why,  then  you  really  have  sold 
him  the  paint.” 

This  store  in  its  display  and  its 
methods  strives  to  make  paint  custom- 
ers out  of  people  who  had  not  made 
up  their  minds  to  paint  until  some 
one  in  the  store  “shows”  them. 

In  the  center  of  the  Horace  W.  Green 
Hardware  Co.  store,  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
is  the  store’s  office  where  men  go  to 
pay  bills  and  to  attend  to  other  mat- 


ters that  have  to  do  with  the  office. 
On  the  counter  of  the  office  is  a tel- 
ephone for  their  convenience;  and 
many  people  make  use  of  that  in  a day. 

This  steady  stream  of  people  com- 
ing back  to  the  office  counter  is  not 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Around  the 
wall  of  the  office  and  under  the  counter 
ledge  on  the  outside  are  a series  of 
shelves  on  which  are  shown  a variety 
of  paints.  On  top  of  the  counter  there 
is  usually  some  demonstration  display. 
One,  for  instance,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration,  was  of  an 
automobile  wheel  finished  to  show  off 
several  shades  of  certain  auto  finishes. 

Devices  to  Interest  Customers 
Still  another  store  has  all  of  its  col- 
or cards  under  a piece  of  plate  glass. 
At  each  corner  of  the  glass,  protected 
from  dirt  and  dust,  is  a 5 by  7 inch 
photograph  of  some  home  that  was 
painted  by  the  painters  who  work  in 
connection  with  the  store.  The  prints 
are  made  light  in  color,  and  thus  the 
true  colors  of  the  jobs  show  up  very 
well.  Each  print  is  labeled  to  give  the 
prospect  at  the  counter 
the  full  information 
regarding  the  job. 
These  photos  help  the 
prospect  to  visualize 
the  completed  job  and 
thus  remove  some  of 
the  resistance  from 
the  making  of  the 
sale. 

Home  owners  who 
figure  in  a certain 
store  are  seated  at  an 
oak-topped  table.  The 
top  of  this  table  is  fin- 
ished in  a peculiar 
way.  Oblique  stripes 
run  across  it,  each  a 
shade  different  from 
the  others  of  the  top. 
Each  stripe  demon- 
strates a certain  fin- 
ish. 

“If  you  wish  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  this 
mahogany  finish  is 
like,”  the  salesman 
tells  the  buyer,  “just 
look  at  this  large 
stripe.  It  is  better 
than  the  small  swatch, 
and  shows  you  exactly 
how  it  looks  on  the 
wood.” 

Hanging  along  the 
wall  of  one  store  are 
a series  of  samples  in 
the  way  of  native 
woods,  each  painted  for 
demonstration  pur- 
poses, As  native  woods 
are  shown,  the  cus- 
tomer knows  definitely 
how  the  job  will  look; 
and  as  some  are  in  one 
coat,  some  in  two,  that 
much  more  help  is 
secured  from  the  dis- 
play. It  is  only  a nat- 
ural step  to  dwell  on 
the  advantages  of 
skilled  application, 
whenever  necessary. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Paint  Suggesting  Display  Arranged  Around  Office 
of  a Paint  Supply  Department 


Opinions  of  Successful 
Paint  Retailers 

Frank  H.  Williams 

“IT7E  USE  a lot  of  paint  on  and 

^ ' about  our  show  windows,”  said 
a Middle  Western  paint  dealer,  who  is 
noted  for  the  unusual  and  successful 
advertising  schemes  which  he  puts 
over  from  time  to  time. 

“The  reason  we  do  this  is  to  show 
that  we  are  firm  believers  ourselves  in 
the  use  of  paint  to  advertise  the  goods 
we  sell,  and  because  we  know  that 
this  use  of  our  windows  attracts  much 
attention,  creates  comment,  and  there- 
by helps  us  in  selling  more  goods. 

“We  paint  unusual  and  interest- 
arousing  designs  on  our  window  panes. 
For  instance,  recently  we  had  a lattice- 
work  design  thereon  in  light  yellow. 
The  design  did  not  interfere  with  the 
spectators’  view  of  the  goods  on  dis- 
play, while  it  did  give  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent aspect  to  our  window.  This  nat- 
urally made  folks  take  frequent  and 
more  sustained  interest  in  what  we 
were  exhibiting. 

“Again,  during  the  week  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  a circus  in  our  city, 
we  had  a number  of  imitation  balloons 
in  various  colors  painted  at  the  tops 
and  around  the  edges  of  the  show  win- 
dows. In  this  connection  we  used  a 
sign  that  read: 

“ BRIGHT  COLORS  MAKE 
THE  CIRCUS  BALLOONS  AT- 
TRACTIVE. 

“Fresh  Paint  Makes  Everything 
Look  More  Attractive. 

“Come  In  and  Get  YOUR  Supply 
of  Fresh  Paint  Here  NOW. 

“All  of  the  designs  we’ve  used  on 
our  windows  along  this  and  similar 
lines  have  created  a lot  of  attention 
and  comment,  and  have  resulted  in  the 
selling  of  more  paints.” 

Value  of  Mail  Advertising 

“In  laying  out  our  advertising  ap- 
propriation,” said  another  Western 
dealer,  who  has  a splendid  business, 
“we  lay  great  stress  on  direct  mail 
advertising.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
direct  mail  advertising  is  particularly 
suited  to  promoting  the  retail  sale  of 
paints. 

“One  reason  is  because  with  this 
form  of  advertising  the  store  owner 
can  pick  and  choose  the  people  who 
will  receive  his  advertising,  and  can 
therefore  make  his  advertising  so 
direct,  personal,  local  and  timely  that 
it  is  bound  to  create  a tremendous  im- 
pression. 

“For  instance  you  can  pick  out 
former  customers  and  patrons  and 
send  a letter  particularly  adapted  to 
them.  Or  you  can  select  out  a list  of 
homes  in  town  that  need  repainting, 
and  send  their  occupants  and  owners 
the  sort  of  letters  that  apply  especially 
to  the  case. 

“We  also  use  newspapers,  billboards 
— the  latter  to  show  that  we  believe  in 
the  form  of  advertising  which  is  made 
possible  by  paint;  but  we  play  direct 
mail  advertising  the  heaviest  of  all, 
and  with  extremely  satisfactory  re- 
sults.” 
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Sipe’s  Flatgloss 
Doublkote 
Interior  White  Paste 


Flatgloss  — means  both  Flat  and  Gloss  in  one  Paste 
Paint 

For  Flat  effects  thin  with  Sipe’s  Japan  Spirits  or  Tur- 
pentine. 

For  Gloss  effects  thin  with  Sipe’s  Enameloil. 

Doublkote  — one  coat  is  the  equivalent  in  hiding 
power  of  two  coats  of  ordinary  Paints. 

Sipe’s  Enameloil  is  the  vehicle  made  to  thin  this 
Enamel  Paste  to  Make  Flat,  Eggshell  and  Gloss  Hard 
Drying,  Washable  Enamel  Undercoats  and  Finishes  from 
faint  Old  Ivory  through  all  the  tints. 

Adheres  with  great  tenacity  to  firm,  old  varnished 
surfaces;  saves  the  cost  of  removing  old  varnish. 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  booklet , 

“Paints  for  Interior  Walls  and  Woodworkff 


James  B.  Sipe  & Company 


BRIDGEVILLE,  PA. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Baltimore — Builders  Exchange 
Boston— 11  Wharf  Street 
Chicago — 12'5  W.  46th  Place 
Cincinnati — 44  Vine  Street 
Los  Angeles — Metropolitan  Bldg. 
Minneapolis — 10  Old  Colony  Bldg. 
New  York — 405  Lexington  Ave. 
Philadelphia — 1345  Arch  Street 
Pittsburgh — Bessemer  Bldg 
San  Francisco — 77  O’Farrell  St. 

St.  Louis — 203  Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 


OCR  WAREHOUSE  CITIES 


Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
San  Francisco 
Newark 
New  York 
Boston 
Minneapolis 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Los  Angeles 
Detroit 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Tacoma 


j James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

1 Please  send  me  booklet  and  prices  on  Sipe’s  Flatgloss 
] Doublkote  White  Paste  and  Enameloil  for  Trial  Order. 

| I am  interested  in  White  Enamel  Undercoats  ( ) 

I am  interested  in  Eggshell  and  Gloss  ( ) 

| Enamels,  Old  Ivory  and  Tints. 

| Name Business 

| Street Town State 

J Send  Booklet  "Paints  for  Interior  Walls  and 

Woodwork”  P-112 

T 
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Defects  in  Wallpaper  Condemned  by 
Master  Painters — Reply  of  Manufacturers 

DURING  their  convention  at  Mattoon  in  August,  the  members  of  the 
Illinois  State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  protesting  against  numerous  defects  in  wallpaper  now  being 
manufactured,  and  requesting  the  wallpaper  manufacturers  to  take  action  toward 
remedying  these  defects.  In  accordance  with  instructions,  Secretary  Bush  of  the 
Illinois  painters  transmitted  a copy  of  the  resolutions  to  the  Allied  Wallpaper 
Industry,  and  thus  they  came  to  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers’  organization. 

Last  month  Mr.  Bush  received  a reply  from  President  Henry  Burn  of  the 
Wallpaper  Manufacturers’  Association,  in  the  name  of  that  association.  As  the 
former  deems  it  but  justice  to  give  the  reply  of  the  manufacturers  equal  publicity 
with  the  original  resolutions,  he  has  sent  a copy  of  the  Burn  letter  to  the  Mag- 
azine, with  the  request  that  it  be  published.  President  Burn’s  letter  reads: 


New  York,  Oct.  4,  1922. 

E.  ] . Bush , Secretary,  Illinois  Slate 

Association  Master  House  Painters 

and  Decorators. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  Aug.  30, 
addressed  to  the  Allied  Wall  Paper 
Industry,  was  submitted  to  the  members 
of  the  Wallpaper  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation at  their  meeting  on  Saturday 
last;  and  I was  instructed  to  advise 
you  that  we  deplored  the  necessity  for 
the  resolution  which  you  felt  called 
upon  to  pass,  and  to  assure  you  that 
it  was  now  and  had  always  been  our 
desire  to  have  the  product  of  our  va- 
rious factories  free  from  the  defects 
referred  to  in  these  resolutions.  And 
we  wish  now  to  assure  you  that  any 
further  precautions  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  avoid  similar  com- 
plaints in  the  future  will  be  taken  at 
once. 

We  deem  it  but  fair  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  all  manufacturers  of  wall- 
paper are  n,ot  members  of  our  asso- 
ciation, and  it  is  quite  possible,  there- 
fore, that  the  goods  in  regard  to  which 
you  complain  may  not  have  been  the 
product  of  the  factories  forming  our 
association. 

We  shall  at  all  times  welcome  an 
expression  from  your  association,  or 
from  any  of  the  master  painters  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  United  States, 
with  the  view  to  having  our  attention 
drawn  to  any  shortcomings  on  our  part, 
so  that  they  may  promptly  be  remedied. 

I remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

HENRY  BURN,  President. 

The  Resolutions  of  Protest 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Illi- 
nois association  at  its  convention  were 
as  follows: 

“Whereas,  considerable  trouble,  an- 
noyance, unnecessary  expense  prevails 
and  is  being  endured  by  the  Master 
Painters  generally  in  the  use  of  wall- 
paper as  a decorative  agency,  due  to 
defects  in  wallpaper  now  being  man- 
ufactured; misprints,  discolorations 
and  numberless  shades,  particularly 
differences  of  shades  on  edges  of  pa- 
per of  all  grades  and  quality,  which 
when  properly  trimmed  and  carefully 


hung  presents  an  appearance  unsatis- 
factory to  the  customer;  compels  the 
contractor  to  repaper  same  invariably 
at  his  own  expense,  creates  bad  feeling 
and  loss  of  confidence  between  him  and 
the  customer;  and 


GOOD  display  and  sales  plans  do 
something  more  than  make  im- 
mediate business.  They  are  a tonic  to 
the  jaded  buyer. 

Here  are  some  simple,  practical  sug- 
gestions for  the  man  with  a paint 
supply  business  to  try  out  in  his  win- 
dow: 

Using  a Phonograph  Record 

Put  a can  of  good  floor  paint  on  a 
phonograph  disc  record  in  your  win- 
dow. The  accompanying  sign  should 
read: 


PUTTING  PAINT  ON 
RECORD 

This  Paint  Will  Give  a Better 
Wearing  Surface  Than  Any 
Other  We  Know  of.  $ — 


With  a mixture  of  whiting  and  water 
paint  on  your  window  glass  some  lines 
and  characters  to  represent  bars  of 
music  and  musical  notes — anything 
that  resembles  music.  Then  letter  on 
these  words,  as  if  they  were  the  words 
to  the  music: 


DO  YOU  WANT  HAR- 
MONY? 

Come  In  and  Let  Us  Suggest 
Color  Combinations  for  Any- 
thing You  Want  to  Paint. 
We  re  Glad  to  Do  It. 


If  you  have  a special  sale  on  floor 
polish  (or  any  other  article),  place  it 
in  the  window,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  mirrors.  Use  this  placard: 


DESERVES  REFLEC- 
TION 

When  Will  You  Be  Able  to  Buy 
Polish  Like  This  for  $ — ? 


"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


“Whereas,  this  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  wallpaper  which  has  prevailed 
more  or  less  for  the  last  few  years  is 
becoming  extensive  and  general;  there- 
fore be  it 

“Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators,  in 
convention  assembled  at  Mattoon,  111., 
Aug.  1 to  4,  1922,  do  hereby  request  the 
Wallpaper  Manufacturers  to  take  ac- 
tion toward  remedying  these  defects 
in  their  products;  and  further  to  take 
more  interest  in  our  problems  wherein 
the  use  of  their  products  are  concerned, 
with  a view  to  putting  out  better  wall- 
paper; and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  manufacturers  of 
wallpaper  have  printed  on  the  margins 
of  their  goods  the  names  of  their  firms; 
and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  res- 
olutions be  forwarded  by  our  Secre- 
tary to  each  of  the  secretaries  of  other 
State  associations,  and  a copy  for- 
warded to  the  Allied  Wallpaper  Indus- 
try.” 


Inviting  the  Brush  Business 

Spread  some  white  paper  on  the  floor 
of  the  window  to  give  a good  back- 
ground. Lay  out  some  of  your  better 
grade  brushes,  making  a design  in  the 
form  of  a question  mark.  The  ac- 
companying sign  should  read: 


THE  BRUSH  QUESTION 
Is  Getting  the  One  That  Fits 
the  Job  You  Are  Going  to 
Do.  If  You’re  Not  Sure, 
Ask  Us. 


Telegrams  suggest  quick  action  to 
almost  everybody.  Get  a number  of 
blanks  and  mount  them  on  cards.  Show 
them  in  your  window  with  quick-dry- 
ing paints,  driers,  quick-action  floor 
dressings.  Use  this  card: 


WHEN  QUICK  ACTION 
IS  DEMANDED 
Here  Are  Paints  and  Floor 
Dressings  That  Will  Dry 
Rapidly.  Do  You  Want 
to  Fix  Up  in  a Hurry? 


Miniatures  of  steamships  or  sailing 
vessels  never  lose  their  power  to  at- 
tract when  placed  in  windows.  If  you 
can  get  one  for  your  window,  use  this 
sign: 


SHIP-SHAPE 

Every  Porch  and  Shed  About 
Your  Place  Should  Be  as 
Neat  and  Trim  and  Sound 
as  a Good  Ship.  We  ve 
Paints  for  Every  Pur- 
pose — Reason- 
able Too. 


Easily  Managed  Plans  to  Quicken  Business 


AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


Public  Indifference 
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Make 


Pai 

as  the  iMrstrstep  toward  doubling  the  Industry  by  1926 


Shall  we  kick  another  goal 
in  1923? 

Watch  Atlantic  City 


r\  HE  eyes  of  a great  audience,  the 
whole  paint  and  varnish  indus- 
try will  be  focused  on  Atlantic  City, 
November  1 3th  to  1 7th.  What  are 
the  big  conventions  going  to  do  about 

1923? 

There  isn't  a Master  Painter  who 
doesn’t  know  that  team-morl ? is  the 
thing  that  mins  on  the  football  field,  in 
his  own  business  or  in  an  entire  indus- 
try. The  Atlantic  City  Conventions 
have  one  objective,  important  above  all 
else — team-morl(!  By  that  alone  can 
the  paint  and  varnish  industry  move 
forward  as  it  should. 

One  of  the  greatest  resistances  in  your 
own  business  and  to  the  progress  of 
the  industry  as  a whole,  is  public  in- 
difference to  the  services  we  sell.  Save 


the  Surface  national  advertising  has 
been  forging  ahead  through  this  re- 
sistance for  four  years  by  setting  firmly 
in  the  public  mind  the  economics  of 
paint  and  varnish.  And  as  one  of  the 
results  within  the  industry,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  our  undeveloped  mar- 
kets and  to  appreciate  our  tremendous 
opportunities. 

It  is  the  co-operative  effort  of  a united 
industry  that  is  winning  the  objective 
to  “Make  1922  the  Greatest  Paint 
and  Varnish  Year.” 

Conventions  come  but  once  a year,  but 
Save  the  Surface  pressure  against  pub- 
lic ignorance  of  paint  and  varnish  is  a 
form  of  team-work  that  goes  on  every 
day  in  the  year.  Horn  far  shall  it 
go  in  1923?  What  MUST  it  ac- 


complish in  1 923  as  the  second  step 
tomard  doubling  the  industry  by 

1926? 

The  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  will 
get  its  instructions  for  1923  from  the 
November  Conventions  at  Atlantic 
City. 

Out  of  carefully  planned  programs  will 
come  the  information  and  inspiration 
that  will  carry  the  entire  industry  into 
1923  with  new  faith,  new  enthusiasm, 
new  resolution,  new  determination. 

Watch  Atlantic  City.  Read  the  full 
report  of  these  conventions  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. It  will  help  prepare  you  for 

1923. 

SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN 
507  The  Bourse  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Does  Paint  Burning  Invalidate  Insurance? 

Trend  of  Decisions  by  the  Superior  Courts  Holds  That  Use  of  Gasoline  or  Naptha  Torch 

Is  No  Barrier  to  Collection  of  Fire  Insurance 


A.  L.  H.  STREET,  Attorney-at-Law 


IN  SEVERAL  noteworthy  instances  have  the  Appellate  Courts  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States  been  called  on  to  decide  whether  fire  policies  covering 
buildings  are  voided  by  the  use  of  gasoline  or  naptha  torches  in  removing  old  paint. 
The  trend  of  these  decisions  is  to  declare  that  such  procedure  is  a necessary  fac- 
tor in  making  building  repairs,  and  therefore  does  not  constitute  a valid  reason 
why  insurance  companies  should  refuse  to  make  good  on  their  policies. 


One  of  these  cases  was  decided  by 
the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  (Garrabrant  vs.  Continental 
Insurance  Co.,  75  New  Jersey  Law  Re- 
ports, 577).  There  the  evidence  indicat- 
ed that  an  insured  building  burned 
through  use  of  a gasoline  torch  by  a 
painter  in  removing  old  paint,  the  day 
after  such  work  was  commenced.  The 
court  decided  that  the  policy  did  not 
become  void,  according  to  its  terms. 

The  opinion  also  approved  an  in- 
struction given  by  the  trial  judge  to 
the  jury,  stating  that  even  if  the  burn- 
ing of  the  paint  increased  the  fire 
hazard,  the  policy  was  not  voided  if  the 
repainting  was  reasonably  required, 
and  if  the  work  of  removing  the  old 
paint  was  reasonably  necessary,  and 
was  executed  in  a reasonably  safe, 
proper  and  usual  way. 

The  policy,  being  in  standard  form, 
contained  a clause  to  the  effect  that 
it  should  become  void  “if  mechanics 
be  employed  in  building,  altering  or 
repairing’’  the  insured  building  “for 
more  than  fifteen  days  at  any  one 
time,”  without  the  insurer’s  consent. 

Disposing  of  the  case,  the  court  said, 
in  part: 

“In  Michigan  the  court  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  hold  that  the  provision  does 
not  apply  to  painters,  because  they  are 
pot  mechanics;  and  that  the  question 
of  the  reasonable  time  occupied  in 
painting  is  still  open,  notwithstanding 
the  limitation  to  fifteen  days.  The 
distinction  between  painters,  who  are 
employed  only  to  embellish  and  dec- 
orate, and  carpenters,  who  are  em- 
ployed to  construct,  does  not  seem  to 
us  valid,  in  view  of  the  object  of  this 
clause  of  the  standard  policy  to  permit 
building,  altering  and  repairing.  These 
words  seem  sufficient  to  include  such 
a betterment  as  repainting. 

“It  has  never  been  supposed  that  in 
our  statutory  language  mechanics’  liens 
did  not  include  liens  for  painting.  If 
the  word  ‘mechanics’  in  the  policy  in- 
cludes painters,  as  we  think  it  does, 
the  policy  was  not  forfeited,  for  the 
repairs  had  been  in  progress  only  two 
days.  If,  however,  the  word  ‘me- 
chanics’ does  not  include  painters,  the 
policy  contains  no  provision  limiting 
the  right  to  repaint,  and  the  question 
actually  submitted  was  open  for  the 
jury  under  the  authorities  above  cited. 

“The  right  to  repair  must  include 
the  right  to  make  repairs  in  a rea- 
sonable, proper  and  usual  way.  The 
fact  that  the  method  used  may  involve 
an  increase  of  risk  is  not  a valid  ar- 
gument to  the  contrary,  since  increase 
of  risk  is  involved  in  the  very  fact 


of  repair,  and,  as  Lord  Tenterden  said, 
common  repairs  necessarily  require 
the  introduction  of  fire  upon  the  prem- 
ises. 

“By  permitting  repairs  the  company 
assumes  the  ordinary  risk  attendant  if 
they  are  done  in  a usual  and  proper 
way.  It  contracts  in  view  of  the  or- 
dinary business  methods.  The  words 
contained  in  another  clause  of  the 
policy,  ‘any  usage  or  custom  of  trade 
or  manufacture  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding,’ have  no  application  to 
the  clause  permitting  repairs.  The 
clause  in  which  they  are  found  must 
be  read  as  if  an  express  exception  of 
the  right  to  repair  for  fifteen  days  had 
been  inserted  therein.  In  this  way  ef- 
fect is  given  to  all  the  words  of  the 
policy  and  to  the  intent  of  the  parties. 
The  same  result  has  been  reached  in 
Michigan  and  Massachusetts.” 

Decision  of  Michigan  Court 

The  Michigan  decision  above  re- 
ferred to  is  one  of  the  leading  cases  on 
the  subject.  In  that  case  (Smith  vs. 
German  Insurance  Co.,  107  Mich.  Re- 
ports, 270)  defendant  insurance  com- 
pany was  held  liable  on  a court  house 
fire  loss  resulting  from  use  of  a gas- 
oline torch  in  removing  old  paint. 
The  opinion  holds  that  painters  are 
not  “mechanics,”  within  the  meaning 
of  a policy  clause  invalidating  the  in- 
surance on  mechanics  being  employed 
in  repairing,  etc.,  for  more  than  fif- 
teen days,  without  the  consent  of  the 
insurance  company. 

It  is  further  decided  that  insurance 
is  not  invalidated  in  a case  of  this 
kind  by  a clause  forbidding  the  keep- 
ing or  using  of  gasoline,  etc.,  on  the 
premises;  nor  by  a clause  providing 
against  increase  of  fire  hazards,  etc. 
In  the  course  of  an  extended  opinion, 
the  court  says: 

“The  question  first  presented  by  the 
charge  is  whether  the  painters  em- 
ployed were  ‘mechanics’  within  the 
meaning  of  the  policy,  so  that  the  in- 
sured was  bound  to  obtain  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  company  upon  the  policy 
permitting  the  repairs,  inasmuch  as 
these  workmen  were  engaged  for  more 
than  fifteen  days.  . . . 

“Webster  defines  the  word  ‘mechanic’ 
as  ‘one  skilled  or  employed  in  shap- 
ing and  uniting  materials,  as  wood, 
metal,  etc.,  into  any  kind  of  structure, 
machine,  or  other  object  requiring  the 
use  of  tools  or  instruments.’  ...  In 
Crabb’s  ‘English  Synonyms’  the  dis- 
tinction between  a mechanic  and  a 
painter  is  drawn  as  follows:  ‘The  me- 
chanic is  that  species  of  artisan  who 
works  at  arts  purely  mechanical,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  contrib- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


ute  to  the  completion  and  embellish- 
ment of  any  object.  On  this  ground  a 
shoemaker  is  a mechanic,  but  a com- 
mon painter  is  a simple  artisan.’ 

“It  is  apparent  that  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  ‘mechanic’  does 
not  include  painters,  and  that  paint- 
ing was  not  intended  by  the  terms  of 
this  policy  to  be  included  in  those  re- 
pairs which  required  the  assent  of  the 
company  to  be  indorsed  upon  the 
policy.  . . . 

“We  think  it  is  clear  that  there  was 
not  such  a storing  of  gasoline  within 
the  building  as  to  avoid  the  policy,  and 
the  court  was  correct  in  its  charge. 

“Defendant’s  counsel  insist,  further, 
that  the  use  made  of  this  gasoline  in 
burning  off  the  paint  was  a violation 
of  the  condition  of  the  policy  which 
provides:  ‘This  entire  policy,  unless 

otherwise  provided  by  agreement  in- 
dorsed hereon  or  added  hereto,  shall 
be  void  ...  if  the  hazard  be  increased 
by  any  means  within  the  control  or 
knowledge  of  the  insured.’  Consid- 
erable testimony  was  introduced  tend- 
ing strongly  to  show  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  painters,  and  had  been  for 
many  years*  prior  to  the  issuing  of 
the  policy  in  suit,  to  use  these  torches 
in  removing  paint;  and  the  court  sub- 
mitted that  question  fairly  to  the  jury. 

“In  the  Massachusetts  case  [referred 
to  above]  the  court  said: 

“ ‘On  the  undisputed  facts  as  stated 
in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  the  only 
ground  on  which  the  plaintiff  could 
fairly  ask  to  present  a question  to  the 
jury  is  upon  its  contention  that  the 
use  of  naptha  and  the  change  in  the 
conditions  affecting  the  risk  occurred 
through  making  ordinary  repairs  in  a 
reasonable  and  proper  way,  and  that 
in  the  provisions  quoted  from  the 
policy  there  is  an  implied  exception  of 
what  is  done  in  making  ordinary  re- 
pairs. It  is  generally  held  that  such 
provisions  are  not  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  making  of  necessary  repairs, 
and  the  use  of  such  means  as  are  rea- 
sonably required  for  that  purpose. 

“ ‘The  making  of  ordinary  repairs 
in  a reasonable  way  may  sometidies 
increase  the  risk,  more  or  less,  while 
the  work  is  going  on,  or  involve  the 
use  of  an  article  whose  use  in  a busi- 
ness carried  on  in  the  building  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  policy.  In  the  absence 
of  an  express  stipulation  to  that  ef- 
fect, a contract  of  insurance  should 
not  be  held  to  forbid  the  making  of 
ordinary  repairs  in  a reasonably  safe 
way,  and  provisions  like  these  we  are 
considering  should  not  be  deemed  to 
apply  to  an  increase  of  risk  or  to  a use 
of  an  article  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  property. 

“We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  if 
the  use  of  naptha  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  used  was 
reasonable  and  proper  in  the  repair  of 
the  building,  having  reference  to  the 
danger  of  fire  as  well  as  to  other  con- 
siderations, it  would  not  render  the 
policy  void.’  ” 
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-This  Book  on  Wood  Finishing 

This  book  is  full  of  practical  in-  S.  C.  JOHNSON  & SON, 

formation  on  finishing  new  floors  Dent.  p.  m.  n.  Racine.  wis. 

and  trim  and  refinishing  old  work  please  Sfcnd  m£  free  and  postpaid,  your 

of  this  kind.  Written  by  experts  k on  Wood  Finishing. 

— profusely  illustrated  — contains 

color  charts — gives  covering  capa-  Name  

cities,  etc.  We  will  gladly  send  it 

tree  and  postpaid  to  master  painters.  Address  

City  and  State 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  i Buy  Varnish  from 


“Made  to 
Walk  on” 

Johnson’s  Floor  Varnish  dries  dust- 
free  in  two  hours  and  hard  over  night. 
It  imparts  a beautiful,  high  lustre 
has  good  body— will  give  long  wear— 
is  absolutely  water-proof— and  will 
stand  all  reasonable  tests. 

Johnson’s  Floor  Varnish  is  tough, 
elastic  and  durable.  It  gives  a beau- 
tiful high  gloss  which  will  not  chip, 
check,  mar,  blister  or  scratch  white. 
Is  very  pale  in  color  so  can  be  used 
on  the  lightest  floors  and  linoleum. 
Splendid  for  furniture,  woodwork  and 
trim  of  all  kinds.  May  be  rubbed  if 
desired. 

Free  to  Painters 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a pint  of  John- 
son’s Floor  Varnish,  all  charges  pre- 
paid, if  you  will  test  it  in  comparison 
with  the  brand  you  are  at  present  us- 
ing. Write  us  on  your  business  letter- 
head— there  is  no  obligation  whatever 
attached  to  this  offer. 


JOHNSON’S 


FLOOR  VARNISH 
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Meeting  Competition  in  the  One-Store  Town 

This  Small  Town  Paint  and  Wallpaper  Man  Found  the  Nigger  in  the  Woodpile  After  He 

Bought — Pointers  on  Discouraging  Competition 


HAD  a good  dose  of  competition 
•*-  my  first  years  here,”  related  the 
Small  Town  paint  and  wallpaper  man; 
“and  I’ve  never  departed  from  certain 
ideas  I got  into  my  head  at  that  time. 

I bought  this  business  out,  and  paid  a 
good  price  for  it.  I couldn’t  just  un- 
derstand why  the  old  man  wanted  to 
sell — he  had  been  making  money,  there 
was  no  question  of  that,  and  his  talk 
of  needing  a change  of  climate  didn’t 
impress  me  much — he  didn’t  look  it. 

“However,  I looked  the  proposition 
over  from  every  angle,  or  so  I thought, 
and  bought  the  business.” 

I interrupted  the  Small  Town  man. 
“Just  a moment.  What’s  the  popula- 
tion here?” 

“Fifteen  hundred  or  so,”  he  replied. 
“With  outlying  country,  plenty  of  room 
for  one  first  class  business.  Not  near- 
ly enough  for  two. 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “I  learned 
what  the  nigger  in  the  woodpile  was, 
in  due  course.  The  proprietor  of  the 
business  had  received  an  inside  tip 
that  competition  was  on  the  horizon. 
Things  like  this  travel  underground  in 
a small  town.  Jim  Brown’s  daughter 
was  coming  home  from  Hartford  with 
her  husband.  Her  husband  had  had 
experience  in  the  paint  and  wallpaper 
business.  Old  Jim  was  going  to  put 
up  the  capital  for  the  son-in-law.  They 
had  already  rented  a store,  with  pos- 
session coming  to  them  in  a couple  of 
months. 

“I  suppose  that  wily  contractor  and 
dealer,  talking  his  business  up  to  me, 
had  used  the  words,  ‘And  you  know 
there’s  no  competition,’  about  two  hun- 
dred times.  I’ll  admit,  the  statement 
did  have  a tempting  suggestion  about 
it.  You  got  all  the  business  there  was, 
and  there  was  nobody  to  cut  under 
your  price.  ‘No  competition,’  I’ve  ob- 
served, are  magic  words  with  most 
folks — who  don't  realize  what  is  in- 
volved. 

“I  tell  you,  friend,  the  paint,  con- 
tractor and  dealer,  in  a little  burg  like 
this,  that  can't  properly  support  more 
than  one  man,  is  sitting  on  dynamite 
all  the  time. 

Blamed  for  Overcharging 

“Why,  even  if  your  prices  are  mod- 
erate and  fair,  a heap  of  people  are 
going  to  believe  you  are  overcharging, 
just  because  they  think  you  have  the 
chance  to.  There  are  actually  women 
in  this  town  I’ve  sold  wallpaper  to  for 
eight  years  running,  at  prices  as  fair 
as  they  can  find  anywhere,  and  yet 
these  women  still  think  I must  over- 
charge, just  because  I have  no  compet- 
itor across  the  street. 

“Say,  the  thought  of  a competing 
paint  and  wallpaper  man  here  doesn’t 
tickle  them — oh,  no,  not  a bit! 

“Well,  Jim  Brown’s  son-in-law  and 
I had  it  out.  He  concluded  at  last  that 
I was  the  kind  of  fool  who  didn’t  know 
-when  to  quit — so  he  gave  up.  I bought 


JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 

his  stock,  at  45  cents  on  the  dollar.  We 
were  friendly  enough. 

“During  the  three  years  the  two  of 
us  were  bucking  a violation  of  business 
economics,  the  son-in-law  just  about 
cleaned  old  Jim  Brown  out.  I was 
in  better  shape,  because  I weathered 
the  struggle;  but  during  those  three 
years,  so  far  as  money  went,  I would 
have  made  a darned  sight  more  by  go- 
ing fishing. 

“I  made  up  my  mind  then  and  there 
that  I would  run  the  kind  of  business 
that  would  keep  competition  out.  I 
believe  that  in  managing  any  business, 
in  a one-man  town,  the  man  whose  pol- 
icies are  not  shaped  to  discourage  com- 
petition from  starting  is  not  running 
his  business  as  he  ought  to.” 

Here  are  some  pointers  for  others 
out  of  the  experience  of  this  man: 

Staving  Off  Competition 

1.  Try  to  run  a business  that  the 
town  will  be  proud  of.  This  means 
putting  a little  more  in  store  fixtures 
than  may  seem  necessary;  dressing  at- 
tractive windows;  carrying  a good, 
complete  stock;  hiring  a high  type  of 
employees;  advertising  even  when  ad- 
vertising doesn’t  seem  wholly  neces- 
sary. 

Try  to  run  a business  that  for  a town 
of  your  size  is  unusual,  and  people  will 
know  it  is  unusual.  Keep  store  and 
shop  separate.  Don’t  let  one  run  into 
the  other,  the  way  so  many  small  town 
men  let  them. 

2.  Make  your  prices,  on  goods  in  the 
store  and  on  contract  work,  just  as 
though  you  actually  had  a competitor 
across  the  street.  Have  them  on  such 
a basis  that  no  change  in  the  mark-up 
would  become  necessary  if  a new  man 
should  start  up.  It  is  right  here  that 
a great  many  small  town  paint  and 
wallpaper  men  miss  their  step.  It  is 
too  easy  to  follow  an  “all  the  traffic 
will  bear”  policy. 

The  fairness  of  prices  charged  has  a 
strangely  discouraging  effect  on  pos- 
sible competitors.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  see  you  charging  high  prices, 
they  instantly  think,  “Why,  I can  un- 
derprice him  and  get  the  trade  and 
still  make  good  money.”  In  any  field, 
the  concern  which  makes  big  profits 
usually  has  its  hands  full  with  com- 
petition, eventually.  Others  can’t  re- 
sist the  lure,  and  rush  in. 

3.  Get  such  a hold  on  town  good 
will  that  the  general  condition  will 
scare  out  the  occasional  ambitious  lo- 
cal man  or  the  scouting  location  hunt- 
er. Have  as  your  friends  in  particular 
some  of  those  people  who  come  first  in 
contact  with  possible  competition. 

We  know  of  a certain  town  which 
has  had  no  competition  in  the  paint 
and  wallpaper  business,  of  any  impor- 
tance, for  twenty  years.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  men  here  is  the  coun- 
try lawyer  and  banker.  On  four  differ- 
ent occasions,  this  lawyer  has  talked 
location  hunters  out  of  starting  in  the 
town;  on  two  occasions,  he  has  dis- 

“ CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 
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couraged  local  men  out  of  the  idea.  Lo- 
cation hunters  or  others  who  think 
of  starting  a business  are  always 
thirsty  for  the  encouragement  of  lo- 
cal people.  If  they  get  none  of  this, 
they  are  rare  birds  if  they  persist  in 
their  idea. 

4.  Try  to  build  up  loyalty  in  em- 
ployees. The  employee  who  gets 
“sore”  on  the  boss,  and  straightway 
launches  a business  of  his  own,  is  one 
of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  compe- 
tition in  small  towns.  Tactful  han- 
dling, a square  deal,  pays.  Sometimes 
the  best  possible  move  may  be  to  give 
an  unusually  valuable  employee  a 
share  in  the  profits. 

Some  of  the  best  profits  in  the  paint 
and  wallpaper  business  are  made  in 
“one  shop”  towns.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  one  can  find,  without  hunting 
very  hard,  examples  of  short-sighted 
policies  in  small  towns — policies  which 
in  themselves  insure  that  competition 
will  develop  sooner  or  later. 

The  small  town  man  who  perma- 
nently prospects  is  true  to  his  trust. 
He  tries  genuinely  to  serve  his  terri- 
tory. He  succeeds  so  well,  and  gets  so 
strong  a hold,  that  he  permanently 
discourages  competition.  Or,  if  com- 
petition comes,  he  is  in  such  shape 
that  it  is  only  a question  of  how  long 
the  competitor,  getting  only  crumbs, 
will  stick  it  out. 


The  middle  of  last  month,  Devoe  & 
Raynolds  Co.,  Inc.,  opened  a new  re- 
tail store  at  34  East  Forty-second 
street,  New  York  City.  Robert  Wil- 
son of  the  Devoe  sales  organization 
is  the  hustling  and  able  manager  of 
this  branch. 


Text  Book  Ready 

FTER  months  of  careful 
preparation,  the  T ext 
Bool f for  the  Apprentice  and 
Journeyman  House  Painter  and 
Decorator,  entitled  “PAINTING 
and  Decorating — Working 
Methods,”  produced  under  the 
direction  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators,  has  been 
printed,  and  is  now  ready  for 
distribution. 

The  book  contains  300  pages, 
bound  in  full  cloth,  with  num- 
erous illustrations.  The  PAINT- 
ERS Magazine  will  be  glad  to 
forward  copies  to  any  of  its 
readers  on  receipt  of  the  pub- 
lished price  of  TWO  DOL- 
LARS each.  Address  100  Wil- 
liam Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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You  Seek  in  a White  Enamel? 


No  doubt  you  are  now  using  a good  white 
enamel.  But  have  you  ever  tried  Moleta — 
the  pure  zinc  white  Enamel? 

Do  you  know  that  Moleta  is  pure  white — 
not  a blue  white?  We  guarantee  that  we 
add  no  tinting  of  any  kind  to  obtain  the 
pure  whiteness  of  Moleta  Gloss  Enamel. 

Moleta  works  so  freely  that  it  is  a pleasure 
to  apply  it.  Moleta  has  a greater  covering 
power  than  other  white  enamels.  It  has 


a superbly  beautiful  finish.  And  finally  it 
has  a tremendously  longer  life. 

What  do  you  want  in  a white  enamel — 
pure  whiteness,  great  density,  freedom  of 
flowing,  long  life,  brilliancy  of  finish?  If 
you  do,  get  acquainted  with  Moleta,  for 
it  possesses  these  qualities  to  a high 
degree. 

Use  that  coupon! 


While 
. Enamel  , 
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Monroe,  Lederer  & Taussig, 
! Philadelphia , Va. 
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Modern  Decoration:  Past,  Present  and  Future 

Ultra-Modern,  Futurist  and  Jazz  Most  in  Demand  for  Present  Decoration — Latest  Ten- 
dencies in  Decorative  Styles — Mottling  and  Combing 


M.  H.  HOPKINS,  B.  Chrom.,  London,  England 


'T'O  DEAL  successfully  with  Modern 
"*■  decoration,  one  must  survey  the 
subject  from  its  three  outstanding  as- 
pects: the  Past  — what  has  recently 


been  done;  the  Present — what  is  now 
being  done  in  decorative  work;  the 
Future— which  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all — What  will  he  the  mode ? 

Dealing  with  the  first  named,  it  is 
natural  that  the  modern  decorator 
should  continually  be  asked  for  ideas 
based  on  decoration  which  has  re- 
cently been  “the  vogue.”  Many  people 
are  slow  to  change  their  views,  and 
once  having  taken  a fancy  to  a partic- 
ular style  of  decoration  wish  to  repeat 
it.  Thus  the  decorator  still  finds  a 
constant  demand  for  Jazz,  Futurist 
and  other  styles,  embodying  a bright 
scheme  of  coloring,  although,  these 
styles  were  essentially  the  vogue  of 
two  years  ago,  and  the  outcome  of  war 
conditions. 

These  highly  colored  styles,  with 
their  attractive  and  original  ornamen- 
tal motifs,  are  seen  at  their  best  when 
utilized  in  large  buildings.  In  fact,  in 
the  hands  of  a capable  designer,  the 
results  obtained  can  be  quite  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  old  time  “classic”  work, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  in  favor. 

Although  mainly  suitable  for  the 
decoration  of  public  buildings,  these 
brightly  colored  styles  are  also  used 
in  domestic  ornamentation,  and  ex- 
tremely interesting  results  have  been 
obtained  by  the  introduction  of  much 
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color  into  this  class  of  work.  Furni- 
ture has  been  vividly  colored,  or  white 
enameled  and  ornamented  to  harmonize 
with  the  bright  coloring  of  the  walls. 
The  designs  that  accompany  this  ar- 
ticle, although  primarily  suitable  for 
a large  building,  could  well  be  intro- 
duced in  modified  form  into  a modern 
apartment. 

Three  Latest  Styles 

These  three  styles,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently in  demand  in  modern  dec- 
oration, justify  a short  description  of. 
their  respective  qualities: 

1.  TJltra-Modern  Style.  — In  vogue 
during  the  first  years  of  the  war.  Dis- 
tinctly English  in  feeling  and  orna- 
mentation. Light  coloring  and  grays 
used  for  ground  work;  ornamental 
motifs  (similar  to  Sketch  No.  1)  in 
bright  fresh  tints.  Ornaments  and 
coloring  symmetrical  in  the  majority 
of  instances. 

The  following  scheme  of  coloring 
would  be  suitable  for  a tea  room  dec- 
orated in  Ultra-Modern  Style: 

Wall. — Divided  into  equal  panels; 
stencil  borders;  top  two  feet  deep;  6 
inch  styles  and  long  lower  panels;  col- 
or, pale  gray. 

Stenciled  motifs  in  lower  panels. 
Colors,  bright  green,  orange,  blue  and 
black. 

Woodwork. — Blue  and  black. 

2.  Futurist  Style.  - — Grotesque,  ex- 
pressing the  carnival  spirit,  with  a 
slightly  Eastern  feeling.  Colors  em- 
ployed include  all  bright  shades,  par- 
ticularly mauve,  black  and  yellow. 
Balanced  but  rarely  symmetrical.  Or- 
namental details  of  an  airy  nature 
(see  Sketch  No.  2).  Pictorial  art 
much  used  in  this  style. 

The  following  scheme  of  decoration 
would  be  typical  for  use  in  a motion 
picture  hall: 

Frieze — Black.  Stenciled  design  of 
a swinging  type  in  bright  colors. 

Wall — Gray  panels,  same  motifs  as 
Sketches  Nos.  2 and  3;  some  pictorial. 
Vivid  green  border  (or  style). 

Dado — Black. 

Woodwork — Lemon  and  black. 

3.  Jazz  Style — Straight  lines  at  all 
angles  predominant;  bright  colors  of 
every  shade.  Nothing  symmetrical, 
yet  lines  ancj  curves  well  balanced. 
Closely  allied  to  the  Futurist  style, 
the  Jazz  takes  its  cue  from  music,  and 
attempts  to  express  in  line  and  color 
the  clashing  harmony  of  jazz  or  rag- 
time music. 

Sketch  No.  4 would  make  an  effec- 
tive panel  design  for  a shop  or  other 
exterior.  Its  aggressiveness  would  ar- 
rest attention,  while  its  vivid  combi- 
nation of  color  and  line  would  give 
the  building  artistic  distinction.  This 
form  of  decoration  is  quite  easy  to 
apply  by  hand,  and  could  be  introduced 
into  any  shaped  panel. 

The  following  shades  would  be  most 
suitable:  Red,  green,  yellow,  blue, 

orange,  mauve,  black.  Of  course,  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  shade  is  re- 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all-^yK^ 


peated  in  the  next  angle;  colors  should 
be  kept  as  far  apart  as  possible. 

Present  Day  T endencies 

Reacting  from  the  bright  colored 
styles  of  the  recent  past,  decoration  at 
present  is  mainly  confined  to  har- 
monizing effects  instead  of  vivid  con- 
trasts. Pastel  shades  are  again  the 
mode,  and  where  ornamentation  is  used 
it  is  simple  in  character.  Woodwork 
and  furniture  are  made  to  match  the 
wall,  instead  of  standing  in  sharp  con- 
trast. 

There  is  a leaning  also  to  pictorial 
art  of  a simple  character.  Large  pic- 
tures or  tapestry  panels  are  let  into 
the  wall  and  form  a beautiful  means 
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Get  Into  Step  With  Success 

Dealers  have  heard  about  the  word  “Turnover”  a great  deal  the  past  few 
years  and  they  should  know  by  now  how  much  “Turnover”  means  in  their 
business  success.  “Turnover”  keeps  the  cash'  register  playing  sweet  tunes, 
and  that  means  more  sales  and  greater  profits — the  oftener  the  “turnover” 
the  greater  the  profits. 


TWIN  SISTERS  OF  SUCCESS 


HRH 

Housewives  the  country  over  are  learning 
the  many  uses  for  this  high-class  cleaner  in 
their  home  and  the  dealer  who  stocks  it  is 
assured  of  his  profit.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  HRH  don’t  wait  any  longer  to  fall  in 
line  with  this  success.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
send  samples,  quote  prices  and  explain  ad- 
vertising offer.  Address  Dept.  A. 


Known  and  esteemed  by  user  and  dealer 
alike  for  over  thirty-one  years.  Tested  by 
time,  the  severest  critic  possible.  It’s  the 
twin  sister  of  the  twenty  year  success  HRH. 
Absorene  is  fundamentally  right.  Manufac- 
tured by  men  who  have  a life-long  ex- 
perience and  understand  the  requirements 
for  such  a product.  Address  Dept.  A for 
full  particulars. 


ABSORENE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1609-11-13-15-17  N.  Fourteenth  Street  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Wetordry  Waterproof  Sandpaper  used  with  water  protects  the  health. 
It  also  offers,  for  certain  classes  of  work,  obvious  economies  over  ordinary 
sandpaper. 

It  is  more  rapid  because  the  water  cleans  and  sharpens  the  grit  besides 
lowering  the  resistance. 

It  is  more  economical  because  it  removes  more  material  per  rub,  and  greatly 
outlasts  ordinary  sandpaper. 

There  is  a way  to  investigate  it,  promptly,  and  to  your  complete  satisfaction, 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Use  the  coupon — today — and  receive  free 
working  samples  of 


P.M.  11-22  | 

Minnesota  Mining  & Mfg.  Company,  | 

*95  Forest  St.,  ] 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota  ■ 

Please  send  samples  and  full  information  | 
regarding  your  WETORDRY  Waterproof 
Sandpaper.  | 

Name  I 


WATER  PROOF  SANDPAPER 

3A\.  J^TodicCt. 


(Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office) 


Address  _ 

State  whether  trial  will  be  used  on  ppR  MITS  SANDING  WITH  WATER 

Varnish  or  Surfacer.  | 
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No.  3 — Futurist  Style  (Portrait) 


of  decoration.  Yellow 
is  a fashionable  color 
this  season. 

However,  despite  the 
present  day  call  for 
plain  color  effects,  there 
is  also  a revival  of  lac- 
quer decorations.  In 
my  last  article  I dealt 
with  'his  style,  which  is 
much  in  demand  for 
complete  wall  decora- 
tion, as  well  as  for 
furniture.  It  allows  for 
the  most  elaborate  and 
exquisite  results  both  in 
color  and  ornament.  A 
study  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  art  naturally 
gives  the  decorator  ma- 
terial from  which  to 
draw  his  decorative-  ef- 
fects for  lacquer  work. 

To  merge  from  the 
present  into  the  future 
is  a small  step,  yet  an 
important  one  to  every 
decorator  and  to  other 
business  men.  Foresight 
is  the  forerunner  to  for- 
tune, while  the  lack  of 
it  often  spells  disaster. 

The  present  is  the  father 
of  the  future  in  decora- 
tion as  well  as  in  other 
things.  Thus,  to  judge 
what  is  likely  to  be  the 
trend  of  the  future  (for 
no  man  can  definitely 
tell),  one  needs  to  make 
a careful  examination 
of  the  present. 

Colors  are  simpler  and  tend  to  in- 
dividuality. This  leads  one  to  assume 
that  specific  colors  will  have  their  day 
again.  That  is  to  say,  red  will  be  the 
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fashion  for  dining  room,  blue  for  the 
guest  chamber  or  nursery,  buff  for  the 
hall,  green  or  mauve  for  the  drawing 
room,  etc.  The  leaning  toward  pastel 
shades  is  also  more  marked,  partic- 
ularly in  the  case  of  color  harmonies. 

Mottling  and  Combing 
Mottling  and  combining  effects  will 
probably  have  a pronounced  vogue 
next  year.  Both  these  treatments  of 
the  color  medium,  used  in  conjunction 
with  plain  color  effects,  are  most  at- 
tractive. In  mottling,  two  or  three 
harmonizing  tints  should  be  used,  with 
large,  small  or  patterned  mottle  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  required  decorative 
effect. 

Combing  is  a modern  form  of  treat- 


ment that  resembles  graining.  The 
color  is  pressed  on  by  means  of  wooden 
blocks;  then,  being  of  a thick  nature, 
it  can  easily  be  combed  into  a variety 
of  patterns.  Two  or  more  colors  are 
used,  of  contrasting  shades — say  blue 
and  gold,  green  and  champagne,  and 
mauve,  yellow  and  gray. 

Sketch  No.  5 introduces  combed  ef- 
fect in  the  paneling,  with  a stenciled 
frieze  design  in  black  over  a mottled 
frieze.  This  would  be  suitable  for  a 
large  hall,  carried  out  in  blues,  brown 
and  golden  yellow. 

In  closing  this  series  of  articles,  per- 
mit me  to  state  that  the  most  impor- 
tant knowledge  in  a decorator’s  career 
is  first  to  know  what  is  wanted  today, 
and  second  to  be  able  to  supply  it.  He 
requires  to  find  out  what  has  been 
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done,  and  then  apply  that  knowledge 
to  his  work,  both  present  and  future. 

In  the  near  future  I hope  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  specifically 
with  the  decoration  of  a particular 
building  — churches,  motion  picture 
theaters,  restaurants,  etc.  In  the  mean- 
while, adieu  to  my  many  readers. 
Though  we  have  never  met  in  the  flesh, 
yet  for  a little  while  I have  crossed 
“the  big  pond”  in  thought,  and  talked 
to  you. 

House  Painter  “Improves” 
Portrait  of  Jeanne  d’Arc 

Alfred  Rigny.  well-known  artist,  has 
set  about  repainting  one  of  his  best 
works,  a $5,000  canvas  of  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
which  had  been  “improved”  with  dabs 
of  color  from  the  brush  of  a house 
painter.  The  work  hangs  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Jeanne  d’Arc  Home  for  French 
Girls,  253  West  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
New  York.  It  was  completed  in  1912 
by  Rigny  and  in  1913  was  exhibited  in 
the  Paris  Salon. 

Recently  the  president  of  the  home 
discovered  that  the  portrait  was  more 
vivid  than  of  yore.  He  also  remarked 
various  changes  in  color.  Later  it  was 
disclosed  that  a workman  had  re- 
touched the  canvas.  The  employee  had 
been  doing  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  and 
he  thought  the  painting  needed  fresh- 
ening up.  So  he  gave  it  some  touches 
here  and  there. 

The  work  is  virtually  ruined,  and 
Mr.  Rigny,  when  notified,  wanted  to 
prosecute.  He  was  persuaded,  however, 
that  the  action  was  innocently  meant, 
and  now  he  is  getting  ready  to  go  over 
the  painting  with  his  brush  again.— 
News  Item  in  New  York  Sun. 

The  sort  of  journeyman  now  being 
developed  may  be  short  on  artistic 
skill,  but  evidently  he  is  “long”  on 
rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread! 


Pictures  of  Burning  Off 
Paint  Wanted 

The  Prest-O-Lile  Company 
has  requested  the  Magazine's 
cooperation  in  securing  photo- 
graphs showing  the  Prest-O-Lile 
equipment  in  operation  in  the 
painting  field.  Any  of  our 
readers  who  have  such  pictures 
will  confer  a favor  on  us  and  the 
company  by  lending  them  to  us. 
Address  “ The  Painters  Maga- 
zine, 100  William  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y." 


Spruance  Plant  Almost  Ready 

The  Gilbert  Spruance  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers  of  paint  and 
wood  finishing  products,  is  about  ready 
to  move  into  its  new  plant,  according 
to  the  announcement  of  First  Vice- 
President  Walter  H.  Kleinpell.  This 
factory  will  provide  the  Spruance  con- 
cern with  more  than  twice  its  present 
plant  capacity,  and  is  an  indication  of 
its  rapid  and  healthy  growth  in  the 
past  few  years. 
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“LINGERWETT” 

“WONDERPASTE” 

REMOVERS 


4$ 


Both  pre-eminent  for 


Stripping 
Paint  or  Varnish! 

Have  you  tried  them?  If  not,  learn  the  great  rapidity  that 
stripping  can  be  done  with  either  of  these  Removers  and 
special  plated  CLEANING  BRUSHES. 

LINGERWETT  ::  WONDERPASTE 

(Liquid)  (Emulsion) 


A constant  supply  is  available  thru  principal  Paint  and 
Varnish  Dealers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

PRICES  RIGHT 


WILSON  - IMPERIAL  COMPANY 


NEWARK 

BASS-HUETER  PAINT  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors 


NEW  JERSEY 

DOUGALL  VARNISH  CO 

MONTREAL,  CAN. 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  Canada 
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Market  Prices  — a Guide  to  Buyers 

Prices  quoted  under  this  heading  are  those  charged  to  Master  Painters,  and 
represent  New  York  Market  Prices,  corrected  to  the  6th  of  November 


THE  FINE  weather  that  was  general 
all  over  the  United  States  during 
October  resulted  in  a consumption  of 
paint  that  was  undoubtedly  a record 
breaker  for  that  month.  Painting  is 
not  quite  as  much  of  a seasonal  affair 
as  formerly.  Makers  of  paint  materials 
find  that  their  business  is  not  so 
definitely  divided  into  seasons,  while 
master  painters  are  experiencing  such 
a scarcity  of  skilled  labor  that  they  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  stretch  their  work 
throughout  the  year,  in  order  to  retain 


Colors,  Dry 

(100  to  500  lb.  lots) 

BLACKS 


Cents 
per  pound. 

Bone,  powdered 7V£@  8 

Black  oxide  of  iron 6 @>  25 

Carbon  gas,  in  bags 25  @ 60 

Charcoal,  willow,  powd 9 @ 10 

common  6 @ — 

Drop,  powdered 10  @ 20 

Lampblack  18  @ 45 

Vine  7 @ 10 

Ivory,  powdered 20  & 30 

Mineral  black,  bbls 2 @ 3 

Keystone  filler,  bbls 2 @ 2% 


their  skilled  men.  In  most  sections  of 
this  country  there  is  only  a short 
period  of  the  year  when  outside  paint- 
ing is  not  possible,  and  the  whole  in- 
dustry is  being  helped  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  “seasons.” 

Paints  and  paint  materials  are  not 
coming  down  in  price.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  tendency  is  upward.  Lead 
pigment  prices  closely  follow  advances 
in  the  pig  lead  market,  and  early  in 
November  there  was  another  general 
advance  of  half  a cent  a pound  in  the 
lead  list.  All  records  have  been  broken 
this  fall  in  the  demand  for  white  lead, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  real  reason  why 
corroders,  who  are  supposed  to  carry 
six  months’  supply  of  the  basic  raw 
material,  are  so  quick  to  advance  when 
pig  lead  goes  up. 

One  of  the  big  makers,  on  checking 
up  at  the  end  of  October,  discovered 
that  deliveries  of  white  lead  were 
three  weeks  behind,  although  plants 
have  been  working  day  and  night  right 
along. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  lead  pig- 
ments were  marked  up,  one  of  the  big 
producers  found  it  possible  to  make  a 
reduction  of  40  cents  a gallon  in  its 
first  coater. 

While  there  have  also  been  in- 
creases in  the  zinc  metal  market,  the 
prices  of  zinc  oxide  and  lithopone  have 
not  registered  any  advance,  as  yet. 

Mixed  paint  makers  did  not  get  out 
any  new  price  lists  during  the  period; 
and  aside  from  the  advance  in  leads, 
there  were  not  many  important  price 
changes. 

Glues  advanced,  window  glass  went 
up  ten  per  cent.,  many  grades  of  shellac 
moved  up,  and  turpentine  worked 
higher. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  paint  industry 
expressed  the  opinion  that  prices 
should  go  down.  The  industry  has  had 
a year  of  great  prosperity,  however, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  trend  of 
prices  is  undoubtedly  upward. 


Alcohol 


Alchol,  ethyl,  188  proof,  bbls. . 

7?  gal. 

4.67 

(®  4.77 

190  proof,  bbl. . . gal. 

4.72 

@ 4.82 

methyl,  95  per  cent.,  drums 

^ gal. 

88 

@ 92 

barrels # gal. 

93 

@ 97 

97  per  cent.,  drums 

W gal. 

90 

@ 93 

barrels  W gal. 

95 

@ 98 

purified,  drums ^ gal. 

1.02 

@ 1.05 

barrels  gal. 

1.15 

@ 1.18 

denatured,  completely.  No. 

1,  5 bbls & gal. 

36 

@ 38 

special  No.  1,  bbls.^  gal. 

30 

@ 32 

BLUES 


Bronze,  powd 65  @ 70 

Celestial,  powd 15  @ 20 

Chinese,  powd 65  @ 70 

Milori,  500-lb.  lots 50  @ — 

Prussian,  powd 65  @ 70 

Soluble,  powd 65  @ 70 

Ultramarine,  powd 15  @ 40 

imported,  quoted 20  @ 40 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  7 @ 16 

American,  raw  or  burnt....  414  @ 5 

Spanish,  brown 3 @ SVz 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt...  5 6^4 
American,  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  4 <g>  5 

Vandyke  brown  (offered  in 

casks),  imported,  genuine  6 @ 7 

domestic,  in  bbls 4 @ 4% 


Shall  we  kick  another  goal 


in  1923? 

GREENS 


Chrome,  light,  chemically  pure..  35  @ 40 

medium  40  @ 43 

dark  42  @ 50 

Commercial  13!4@  — 

Grinders’  14  @ 16 

Jobbers’  8 V£@  — 

Paris  green,  in  bulk,  arsenic, 

kegs  21  @ — 

Verdigris,  French 30  @ 32 

REDS 

Alizarine  lake 2.75  @ — 

Carmine,  No.  40,  11-lb.  tins 4.75  @ — 

Amaranth  4.40  @ 4.50 

Crocus  martus 4%@  5 

Indian  red,  English,  pure 15  @ 16 

American,  pure 13  @ 14 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 12  @ 15 

native,  powd.,  in  bbls 5 @ 5% 

Para  red,  concentrated,  accord- 
ing to  quantity 1.75  @ 2.00 

toners,  in  25-lb.  lots 1.40  @ 1.50 

commercial  25  @ 30 

Purple,  lake 1.00  @ 2.00 

Rose,  pink 30  @ 35 

lake  35  @ 45 

Toluidine,  toner 2.10  @ 2.25 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 25  @ 35 

Venetian  red,  high  grade 5 @ 6 

Vermilion,  English  - American 

make,  in  25-lb.  sacks 1.30  @ 1.35 

YELLOWS 

Chrome,  chem.  pure,  in  bbls 18  @ 19 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade,  in  bbls.  15  @ 20 

Oxide  of  iron,  yellow,  in  bbls 8 @ 10 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


Ocher,  French,  citron,  100-lb.  lots  5 @ 6 


casks  4 @ 5 

American,  strong  4V£@  — 

golden,  best  8 @ 10 

Zinc,  yellow  40  @ 45 


Colors  in  Oil 


Ground  pure  in  pure  linseed  oil  and  packed 
net  weight.  Put  up  in  1,  5,  12^4  and  25-pound 
cans  and  100-lb.  kegs. 


BLACKS 


Coach  ^ lb. 

35 

@ 

40 

Dron 

28 

@ 

35 

Lan 

28 

@ 

35 

No.  1 

32 

@ 

40 

Lettering 

45 

® 

50 

BLUfes 

Chinese  $ lb. 

90 

@ 1.00 

61 

@ 

70 

45 

@ 

60 

Prussian  

90 

@ 

1.00 

No.  1 

65 

w 

67 

Ultramarine  

50 

@ 

60 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt 

25 

@ 

30 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt. . . . 

24 

to) 

28 

Vandyke  

35 

(& 

40 

GREENS 

Bottle  ^ lb. 

35 

@ 

37 

20 

w 

24 

Chrome,  chem,  pure,  according 

to  shade  

40 

50 

commercial,  20  to  25%  color 

20 

(0) 

25 

Permanent 

35 

40 

REDS 

American  vermilion ^ lb. 

40 

@ 

42 

Brick,  flat  and  gloss 

22 

(8) 

24 

C.  P.  English  vermilion 

Nominal 

No.  1.  ............ 

Nominal 

30 

(rj) 

35 

Rose  lake 

60 

@ 

67 

Rose  pink 

55 

60 

Turkey  

70 

80 

40 

45 

Venetian  

20 

@ 

25 

YELLOWS 

C.  P.  chrome ^ lb. 

28 

@ 

30 

No.  1 

38 

(a) 

40 

Dutch  pink 

34 

(q> 

38 

French  ocher,  pure 

18 

(0 

25 

Golden  ocher  pure 

25 

w 

30 

21 

23 

GRAINING  COLORS 

Cherry  lb. 

31 

@ 

34 

31 

(a) 

34 

Light  oak 

31 

® 

34 

Mahogany  

31 

(g) 

34 

Walnut  

31 

(0 

34 

Dryers 


Aluminum,  oleate,  fused 

palmitate,  precipitated.... 

resinate,  precipitated 

stearate,  precipitated 

Calcium,  linoieate  

resinate,  precipitated 

stearate,  precipitated  

Cobalt,  acetate  

carbonate  

hydrate  

linoieate,  solid 

paste  dryer 

resinate,  fused 

precipitated  

Lead,  acetate 

linoieate,  solid 

oxide  (litharge) 

resinate,  fused 

precipitated  

Manganese,  borate,  chem,  pure. 

technical  

oxide,  85  per  cent 

resinate,  fused  

precipitated  

sulphate  (anhydrous) 

Zinc,  carbonate  

resinate,  fused  

precipitated  

sulphate  crystals  

stearate,  precipitated 


18  @ 

25  @ 
13  @ 

26  @ 
8 @ 

13  & 
26  @ 
1.15  @ 
2.10  @ 
2.75  @ 
58  @ 
25  @ 
20  @ 
50  @ 
13  @ 
20  @ 

7 @ 

8 @ 

15  @ 
30  @ 
20  @ 

5%@ 
9 @ 
13  @ 
11  @ 

16  @ 
8 @ 

16  @ 
4V2@ 
28  @ 


Dryers,  Liquid  and  Japan 


Brown  japan ^ gal.  2.50  @ 

Bronze  liquid 2.50  @ 

Coach  grinders’  japan 5.75  @ 

Coach  painters’  japan 3.00  @ 

Japan  gold  size 4.25  @ 

Liquid  dryer 2.75  @ 

Turpentine  japan 5.75  @ 

White  japan 2.75  & 


20 

28 

15 

28 

10 

15 

28 


16 

25 

9 


35 

25 

6% 

11 

16 

12 

20 

10 

18 


5% 
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MODERN 
'WALL  COVERING 

Better,  Stronger,  More 
Beautiful  Walls 

improvements  have  been  made  in  almost  every 
building  and  decorating  material.  We  have  bet- 
ter flooring  and  trim,  better  sheathing,  better 
ventilating  and  heating  systems — but  what  ad- 
vance in  wall  coverings? 

Sanitas  is  a modern  wall  covering  offering  inno- 
vations quite  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  in 
other  lines.  It  embodies  the  modern  ideas  in  a 
decoration  that  is  at  once  beautiful,  practical  and 
sanitary. 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering  is  made  on  cloth, 
machine-painted  with  four  coats  of  oil  colors. 
It  hangs  just  like  wall-paper,  is  durable,  does 
not  crack,  peel  or  fade,  and  can  be  wiped  clean 
with  a damp  cloth. 

Sanitas  comes  in  “styles  for  every  room  in  the 
house” — beautiful  decorative  patterns,  tapestry, 
leather,  grass-cloth,  and  fabric  effects  and  dull- 
finished  plain  tints  that  furnish  an  ideal  flat 
ground  for  stenciling,  stippling,  frescoing  or 
blending,  or  that  can  be  used  as  they  come. 

See  Your  Wholesaler — We’ll  Move  the  Goods 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 
330  Broadway,  New  York 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


Glues 


Extra,  white 

Medium,  white 

Cabinet,  white  

Low  grade 

Foot  stock 

Brown  

Common  bone  

Fish  glue,  in  bbls.  of  50  gals. 

^ gal. 


30 

@ 

40 

20 

@ 

26 

19 

@ 

30 

16 

@ 

19 

16 

@ 

20 

13 

@ 

18 

10 

® 

14 

1.40 

@ 2.00 

Gold  and  Other  Leaf 


Gold  leaf,  XXX  deep.  3%  x 3% 

in pkg.11.50 

XX,  3%  x 3%  in If)  pkg.11.00 

# pkg.  1.00 

Sliver  leaf,  domestic,  3%  x 3%  in. 

^ pkg.  3.25 

imported,  3%  x 3%  in 

9 pkg.  2.50 

Aluminum  leaf,  5%  x 5%  in 

$ pkg.  1.00 

Composition  metal  leaf,  5%  x 514 

in $ Pkg.  1.00 


@12.00 
@11.50 
@ 1.25 

@ 3.50 

@ 3.00 

@ 1.25 

@ 1.25 


Package  consists  of  500  leaves, 
in  books  of  25  leaves  each.  Prices 
subject  to  a discount  of  2 per 
cent,  for  cash. 


Gums 

These  quotations  are  lor  one  or 
more  case  lots. 


DAMMAR 


Batavia  or  Padang ^ lb. 

40 

@ 

45 

Singapore,  No.  1.. 

40 

@ 

45 

No.  2 

22 

( a) 

24 

No.  3 

8 

10 

EAST 

INDIA  COPAL 

Bold,  pale  

23 

@ 

25 

B or  black  . . 

14 

@ 

16 

KAURI 

B extra  

44 

@ 

— 

36 

(g) 

30 

— 

20 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

12 

MANILA 

White,  bold 

22 

@ 

— 

Nubs,  pale 

16 

@ 

— 

12 

14 

PONTINAK 

Prime  

28 

— 

16 

@ 

14 

— 

PITCH 

Tar,  kiln  burned,  in  barrel 

lots  

6%@ 

7 

Pitch  

4 

@ 

4) 

SHELLAC 

D C 

^ lb. 

98 

@ 

1.00 

V.  s.  o 

lb. 

98 

@ 

1.00 

Diamond  I 

90 

< a) 

98 

Superfine,  orange. 

13  lb. 

77 

<& 

78 

Fine  orange  

If)  lb. 

76 

<3> 

77 

Medium  orange  . . 

W lb. 

74 

(a) 

75 

T.  N 

72 

(a) 

73 

A.  C.  garnet 

D lb. 

67 

@ 

68 

Button  

78 

@ 

79 

Bleached,  ground 

If)  lb. 

71 

(a) 

73 

bone  dry  

^ lb. 

86 

<a) 

90 

Linseed  and  Other  Oils 


Linseed  oil,  raw  (7%  lbs.  to  gal.) 

in  5-bbl.  lcts...^gal 

in  single  bbls 

in  cans,  charged  extra, 
7%  lbs.  to  gal.  by 

measure  

boiled,  add  2c.  per  gal. 

to  price  of  raw  oil. 
double  boiled,  add  3c. 
refined,  add  4c. 

China  wood  oil,  bbls ^ lb. 

Corn,  crude,  bbls 

Soya,  bbls 

Menhaden  fish  oil,  crude,  South- 
ern, f.o.b.  factory 

light,  strained 

yellow,  bleached 

white,  bleached 


92  @ — 

94  @ — 


1.08  @ — 


12%@  13 

9.42  @ — 

12  @ — 

42%@  ; 43 
59  ffl  62 
62  @ 65 

64  @ 68 


Pigments,  Dry 

Cents 
per  pound. 

Barytes,  pure  white,  floated,  in 

100-lb.  bags  (bags  extra)  2 @ 2)4 

in  700-lb.  bbls.  (bbls.  extra)  2%@  2% 

Blanc  fixe,  dry,  in  less  than  car 

lots  4%@  — 

Flake  white,  American,  powd., 

in  100-lb.  drums 13%@  14 

Litharge,  powd.,  American,  in 

100-lb.  drums  13.25  @ — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 11.92  @ — 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10.000  lbs.  .11.44  @ — 

10.000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.lL03  @ — 

All  above  prices  subject  to 

cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 


Lithopone,  standard,  in  ton  lots.  6%@ 

single  barrels  7%@ 

Metallic  paint,  best  brown, '300- 

lb.  bbls 2%@ 

best  red.  400-lb.  bbls 3%@ 

Orange  mineral.  Amer.,  dry,  in 

100-lb.  kegs 15  @ 

in  barrels  . 14  @ 

Red  lead,  Amer.,  dry,  powd.,  in 

100-lb.  drums 13%@ 

in  800-lb.  barrels 12  @ 

White  lead,  basic  carbonate,  cor- 
roded, in  oil,  in  100- 

lb.  drums 11  @ 

in  500-lb.  bbls 10%@ 

basic  sulphate  or  sublimed 
lead,  dry,  in  100-lb. 

drums  12%@ 

in  500-lb.  bbls 8 @ 

All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 
and  are  for  single  delivery. 

Zinc  oxide — 

French  process,  red  seal 8%@ 

green  seal  9%@ 

white  seal 11  @ 

Leaded  grades,  American 
process — 

commercially  lead  free..  8 @ 

5 p.  c.  lead  sulphate 6%@ 

10  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  6%@ 

20  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  6y2@ 

35  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  6%@ 
Zinc  oxide  prices  are  for  single 
barrel  purchase. 


Discount  of  1 per  cent,  on  order 
of  more  than  50  tons,  and  2 per 
cent,  for  more  than  100  tons. 


6)4 


2>4 

3% 

16 

15 


12% 


12% 

1 


13% 

9% 


9%i 

10% 

11% 


8% 

7% 

7% 

7% 

7% 


Pigments  in  Oil 

White  lead  in  oil.  100-lb  kegs, 

less  than  500  lbs.100  lbs.  11  @ 13% 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 10.50  @11.92 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.  .10.50  @11.44 
White  lead,  sublimed,  in  oil,  in 

100-lb.  kegs  12%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  ton  lots,  %c. 
per  lb. 

All  above  prices  subject  to  cash 
discount  of  2 per  cent.,  and  are 
for  single  delivery. 

Red  lead,  in  oil,  steel  kegs,  less 

than  500  lbs. . .1*)  100  lbs.  13%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 13.27  @ — 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.. 12. 74  @ — 

All  above  prices  for  red 
lead  and  red  lead  in  oil  are 
subject  to  cash  discount  of 
2 per  cent.,  and  are  for 
single  delivery. 


Sandpaper 


Price  per  quire.  Smallest  lot  sold , half 
quire. 


Grade. 

9 x 11  in.  8% 

x 10%  in. 

000  

$7.50 

$6.75 

00  

6.75 

0 

6.75 

% 

7.20 

1 

8.10 

1%  

10.50 

9.15 

2 

10.35 

2%  

11.70 

3 

15.90 

13.20 

Assorted  

9.15 

Above  prices 

subject  to  discounts 

ranging 

from  25  to  45  per  cent. 

Shellac.  See  Gums 


Shellac  Varnish  in  Denatured  Alcohol 

Quotations  for  single  cans.  Larger  packages, 
10  per  cent,  and  more  off. 

Orange,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans. 

if)  gal.  4.00  @ - 

White,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans.. 

$)  gal.  4.35  @ — 

Steel  Wool 


M ... 

6.95  @ 



N ... 

7.00  @ 

— 

W.  G.  ... 

7.50  @ 

— 

w.  w.  .. 

8.25  @ 

— 

Rosin,  pitch  . . 

. . ."#  bbl. 

6.00  @ 

— 

Rosin  oil,  : 

first  rectified. 

.. .%)  gal. 

45  @ 

— 

second  rectified  . . . 

47  @ 

— 

third 

rectified  . . . . 

52  @ 



fourth  rectified  . . . 

58  @ 

— 

Window  Glass 

inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

25 

6x  8 

to 

10x15. . . 

. $35.00 

$30.00 

$28.50 

11x14) 

34 

12x13 ( to 

14x20... 

. 30.50 

31.00 

30.00 

40 

10x26 
18x22  f 

to 

16x24... 

. 39.00 

33.00 

31.00 

50 

20x20  j 

1 to 

20x50... 

. 42.50 

37.00 

34.50 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30. . . 

. 44.00 

38.00 

35.00 

60 

26x28 

26x341 

to 

1 

24x36... 

. 45.00 

40.00 

36.00 

70 

28x32 
30x30  J 
32x38 i 

| to 

30x40. . . 

. 48.00 

43.50 

39.00 

80 

34x36) 

I to 

30x50. . . 

. 54.00 

49.50 

43.50 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 57.00 

52.50 

47.00 

United 

inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

25 

6x  8 
11x141 
12x13 ' 

to 

10x15... 

. $46.00 

$40.50 

$38.50 

34 

\ to 

14x20. . . 

. 50.00 

44.50 

42.00 

40 

10x26 
18x22 1 

to 

l 

16x24... 

. 55.00 

48.50 

44.50 

50 

20x20 1 

\ to 

20x50... 

. 61.00 

54.50 

51.00 

54 

15x36 

to 

24x30... 

. 62.50 

50.00 

52.00 

60 

26x28 

26x34' 

to 

I 

24x38... 

. 64.00 

57.00 

52.50 

70 

28x32 
30x30 
32x38  1 

l to 
! 

30x40... 

. 68.00 

01.00 

56.00 

80 

34x36 

[ to 

30x50. . . 

. 73.00 

06.50 

80.50 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. 74.50 

68.00 

62.00 

90 

30x56 

to 

34x56... 

. 78.50 

72.00 

66.50 

94 

34x58 

to 

34x60. . . 

. 80.00 

73.00 

68.00 

100 

36x60 

to 

40x60... 

. 93.00 

85.00 

80.00 

105 

40x62 

to 

40x64... 

. 194.50 

178.50 

165.00 

110 

40x66 

to 

40x70... 

. 216.00 

200.00 

186.50 

115 

40x72 

to 

40x74. . . 

. 242.50 

221.00 

208.00 

120 

40x76 

to 

40x80... 

. 285.00 

258.50 

245.00 

125 

40x82 

to 

40x84. . . 

. 312.00 

285.50 

272.00 

130 

40x85 

to 

40x90... 

. 339.00 

312.50 

299.00 

Above  prices 

subject 

to  the 

following  dis- 

counts:— Single  strength,  A quality,  25-inch 
bracket  sizes,  85  and  5 per  cent. ; single 
strength,  A quality,  34  and  40-inch  bracket 
sizes.  84  and  2%  per  cent.;  single  strength,  A 
quality,  50-inch  and  above  bracket  sizes.  83 
per  cent. 

Single  strength,  B quality,  25-inch  bracket 
sizes,  87  and  2%  per  cent.;  single  strength.  B 
quality;  34  and  40-inch  bracket  sizes,  85  and  3 
per  cent. ; single  strength.  B quality,  50-inch 
and  above  bracket  sizes,  83  and  4 per  cent. 

Double  strength,  A quality,  all  brackets,  84 
per  cent. 

Double  strength,  B quality,  all  brackets,  87 
per  cent. 

Miscellaneous 


Bronze  powder  in  1-ib.  cans, 


pale  and  rich  gold 

70 

@ 

80 

Aluminum,  chem.  pure 

70 

@i 

80 

Casein,  in  10-lb.  lots ^ lb. 

25 

@ 

30 

Clay,  china,  imported,  lump 

^ ton.  16.25 

@23.25 

domestic,  lump,  f.o.b.  point 

of  production ^ ton. 15. 00 

@20.00 

Cobalt  oxide  ^ lb. 

2.20 

@ 

2.50 

Copper  oxide ^ ton 

20 

22 

Cold  water  paint,  interior,  in 

bbls if)  lb. 

9 

@1 

10 

exterior 

14 

@ 

15 

Dry  paste,  in  packages. lb. 

15 

@ 

20 

Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs. 

2 

@ 

2% 

Graphite,  flake ^ lb. 

12 

@ 

20 

ground  

3 

@ 

5 

Marble  dust,  in  bbls 

1 

@ 

1% 

Grade  000 $ lb.  1.00  @ — 

00  67  @ — 

1 53  @ — 

2  40  @ — 

3  33  @ — 

Shavings  27  @ — 


Above  prices  subject  to 
20  per  cent,  discount  on 
500-Ib.  lots,  5 per  cent,  on 
100-Ib.  lots. 

Household  sizes S gross  9.00  @ — 

5 gross  lots 8.10  @ — 

10  gross  lots 7.80  @ — 

Turpentine  and  Rosm 


Spirits  of  turpentine,  ex-yard... 

^ gal.  1.64  @ — 

Wood,  turpentine,  steamed,  dist. 

® gal.  1.55  @ — 

destructive  13  gal.  1.40  @ — 

Large,  Florida  graded  rosins — 

B 6.90  @ — 

D 6.95  @ — 

E 6.95  @ — 

F 6.95  @ — 

G 6.95  @ — 

H 6.95  @ — 

I 6.95  @ — 

K 6.95  @ — 


Naphtha,  deodorized,  can  extra. 

^ gal.  24  @ 26 

Plaster  of  paris,  in  barrels.^  lb.  3 @ — 

Pumice  stone,  selected,  lump 

f)  lb.  10  @ 12 

powdered  . . 3 @ 8 

Putty,  in  tubs,  commercial. S lb.  3 @ — 

pure  linseed  oil. 5 @ 5% 

1 to  5-lb.  cans,  commercial.  4%@  6% 

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  commer- 
cial   4 @ 5% 

1 to  5-lb.  cans  pure  linseed 

oil  6 @ 7 

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  pure  lin- 
seed oil 5%@  6 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots.  6 @ 1C 
selected  lumps,  bags  extra. 

$ lb.  10  @ 15 

Smalt,  blue IS  lb.  7 @ 8 

extra  velvet,  black 5 @ 6 

Soapstone,  powdered,  in  bags...  1%@  2 

Silex  or  Silica,  in  bags 1%@  2% 

Talc,  Amer.,  in  bags,  bags  extra.  2 @ — 

French  3 @ 3% 

Terra  alba,  in  bags,  bags  extra..  1%@  1% 

Whiting,  commercial.  100  lbs.  1.00  @ — 

gilders’  bolted  1.10  @ — 

extra  gilders’,  bolted 1.15  @ — 

American,  paris  white 1.25  @ — 

English  cliffstone 1.50  @ — 


“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 
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SAFETY  FIRST 


Center  ladder  shows  old  way  and  outside  ladders  show  new  way  of  painting 


USE  THE 


(PATENT  APPLIED  FOR) 


Designed  to  save  labor,  insure  safety  and  make  the  work  of  all  ladder  users  easier;  by  preventing  ladder  from 

rolling,  sliding  or  being  blown  over  by  the  wind. 

Inserts  show  advantages 


On  test  the  Seaman 
Safety  Brackets 
proved  their  labor 
and  money-saving: 
qualities,  viz.:  One 
man  will  accomplish 
more  work  in  five 
hours  using;  Seaman 
Safety  Brackets 
than  he  could 
accomplish  without 
the  Seaman  Safety 
Brackets  in  eight 
hours,  showing  that 
with  labor  at  $1.00 
per  hour  the  saving 
over  the  old,  unsafe 
way  is  more  than 
half  the  price  of 
Seaman  Safety 
Brackets. 


The  Seaman 
Safety 
Brackets 
will  fit 
either  side 
of  any 
ladder, 
being  alike  in 
construction. 

They  are 
made  of 
malleable 
iron, 

weigh  three 
pounds  each, 
thumb  screws 
% inch, 
round  arm 
iron  % 
inch,  strap 
parts  % inch 
by  IV2  inches. 


Advantage  of  Seaman  Safety  Brackets  to  Tinsmith 

Seaman  Safety  Brackets  Are  Manufactured  and  Are  Sold  at  $5.00  per  Pair,  f.  o.  b.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FLETCHER  A.  SEAMAN,  Manufacturer 

321  ELLWANGER  & BARRY  BLDG.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

SOLD  THROUGH  JOBBERS.  IF  YOUR  DEAFER  CANNOT  SUPPFX  YOU,  ORDER  DIRECT. 

Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  When  Ordering. 
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Pennsylvania  Craftsmen  Arrange  High 

Class  Program  for  1923  Convention 

Secretary  JAMES  WEBSTER 


LL  master  painters  and  those  affil- 
iated with  the  painting  industry 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 
Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania,  which  will 
be  held  in  Sagamore  Room,  Hotel  Wal- 
ton, South  Broad  street,  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  9,  10  and  11,  1923. 

The  various  committees  are  working 
hard  to  make  the  attendance  at  this 
convention  one  that  will  be  remem- 
bered. The  annual  banquet  will  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
January  10.  The  Secretary’s  address 
is  52  East  Market  street,  York,  Pa. 
Following  is  the  program  arranged: 

1.  Call  to  Order  at  9.30  A.  M.,  Tues- 
day, Jan.  9. 

2.  Invocation. 

3.  Address  of  Welcome — Mayor  of 
Philadelphia. 

4.  Address  of  Welcome — President  of 
Philadelphia  Association. 

5.  Address  of  Welcome — President  of 
State  Association. 

6.  Roll  call  of  Officers  and  Executive 
Board. 

7.  Appointment  of  Committees:  (A) 
Credentials,  (B)  President's  Ad- 
dress, (C)  Press. 

8.  Minutes  of  Last  Convention  Meet- 
ing. 

9.  Report  of  Credential  Committee. 

10.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 


11.  Report  of  State  Delegates  to  In- 
ternational Convention. 

12.  Report  of  Officers. 

13.  Report  of  Chairman  of  Apprentice- 
ship Committee. 

14.  “Wallpaper  Industry” — C.  W.  Cou- 
sens. 

15.  “Long  Oil  and  Varnish  Enamels, 
Their  Use  and  Abuse”— Dr.  Sabin, 
National  Lead  Co. 

16.  “Hardwood  Floor  Finishing” — 
Louis  B.  Titzell. 

17.  “Comparative  Cost  of  Painting 
Walls  with  Oil  and  Water  Color.” 

18.  Address — A.  H.  McGahn,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

19.  “Painting  Practices  Abroad” — 
John  Dewar,  Pittsburgh. 

20.  Address — Henry  A.  Gardner,  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Research. 

21.  “Prevention  of  Burning  Out  of 
Colors  in  Wallpaper  and  Paint  on 
New  Plaster”— Charles  Macnichol, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

22.  “Testing  of  Paints” — Frank  G. 
Breyer,  Chief  Research  Chemist  of 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

23.  “Safeguarding  of  Paint  Buyers  by 
Formula  Labeling.” — George  Butler, 
Philadelphia. 

24.  Address — Clifford  B.  Connelley, 
M.A.,  Sc.D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

25.  New  Business. 

26.  Selecting  Place  of  Next  Conven- 
tion. 

27.  Election  of  Officers. 

28.  Election  of  Delegates  to  Interna- 
tional Convention. 

29.  Adjournment. 


Pennsylvania  Executive  Board  Asks  Members  to 
Join  in  Making  Convention  Usual  Success 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators. 
Gentlemen: 

TIME  ROLLS  around  so  quickly  that  again  we  are  confronted  with 
the  pleasant  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our  members,  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  a program  of  educational  interest  to  the  master  painter, 
decorator  and  all  concerned  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  arts. 

In  the  past,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Pennsylvania  has  occupied  the 
unique  position  of  being  found  at  the  forefront  of  the  advance  in  doing 
things  and  making  plain  the  reason  why.  They  offer  you  now  a program 
of  subjects  on  the  art  of  paint  and  painting,  prepared  with  the  usual  care 
and  knowledge  that  heretofore  have  placed  the  Pennsylvania  Associatidn 
in  the  van.  The  program  as  shown  on  this  page  of  the  Magazine  will  fully 
verify  this  statement. 

Pennsylvania  again  asks  you  to  join  in  making  this  convention  the  usual 
success  in  educational  matters  and  numbers.  The  Executive  Board  has 
instructed  me  to  write  this  letter  and  inform  you  that  the  meeting  place  has 
been  changed  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  Jan.  9,  10  and  11,  1923; 
headquarters  Walton  Hotel,  Broad  street. 

The  writer  sincerely  hopes  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  you  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  different  subjects,  whether  you  are  a 
member  or  not.  The  Executive  Committee  has  completed  arrangements 
for  the  entertainment  of  you  and  yours. 

JOHN  DEWAR. 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all’-^^^ 


Pennsylvania  Convention 
Notes 

Doctor  Sabin’s  lecture,  “Long  Oil  and 
Varnish  Enamels,  Their  Use  and 
Abuse,”  to  be  delivered  by  him  be- 
fore the  Pennsylvania  master  painters 
convention  at  Philadelphia  in  Jan- 
uary will  no  doubt  be  fuliy  appreciated 
■ — especially  their  “use  and  abuse,” 
which  perhaps  will  be  a revelation  to 
many  users.  The  Doctor  is  well  qual- 
ified to  speak  on  the  subject.  A full 
discussion  of  the  lecture  will  no  doubt 
follow,  giving  personal  experiences. 

Without  having  his  name  appear  on 
the  program,  it  is  fully  expected  that 
U.  S.  Senator  E.  F.  Ladd  will  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Pennsylvania  conven- 
tion, and  speak  on  the  subject  “Paint 
Legislation.”  In  Washington  the  Sen- 
ator is  a very  busy  man,  but  hope  is 
entertained  that  he  will  be  present. 

Pennsylvania  master  painters  de- 
light in  having  members  of  the  craft, 
and  all  those  interested  in  paint  and 
paint  making,  attend  their  convention 
meetings.  The  privilege  of  the  floor  is 
ever  at  their  disposal,  to  speak  on  any 
subject  under  discussion. 

Philadelphia  has  always  been  noted 
for  its  hospitality.  Its  master  painters, 
with  exemplary  loyalty,  maintain  that 
reputation,  and  solicit  you  to  be  one 
of  them  at  their  convention.  This  ap- 
plies to  friends  of  other  States,  who  are 
anxious  for  the  last  word  in  painting 
and  decorating. 


Colin  D,  Kerr 

Colin  D.  Kerr,  for  42  years  a master 
painter  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  died  Oct. 
28  at  his  home,  10  Lawrence  street, 
that  city.  He  was  aged  76  years,  and 
he  and  Mrs.  Kerr  celebrated  their 
fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  three 
days  before  his  death.  He  was  in 
business  in  Lawrence  from  his  arrival 
in  the  United  States  in  1868  till  he  re- 
tired in  1910.  He  was  serving  his  25th 
year  as  treasurer  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  had  been  24  years 
treasurer  of  Lawrence  Caledonian 
Club,  of  which  he  was  the  senior  mem- 
ber. He  had  been  three  years  chief  of 
the  Caledonians  before  becoming 
treasurer.  He  was  a member  of  Tus- 
can lodge  of  Masons. 


The  Enameling  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
549  West  Fulton  Street,  Chicago,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock 
of  $15,000  to  manufacture  and  deal  in 
enamel.  The  incorporators  are  James 
D.  White,  Elwood  G.  Dub,  Jr.,  Edward 
R.  Mills  and  Herbert  C.  Moore. 


William  Jones,  traffic  manager  for 
the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  at  Cincin- 
nati, is  seriously  ill  at  his  home  in 
Norwood,  Ohio.  While  seated  at  his 
desk  in  the  company’s  office  recently, 
Mr.  Jones  suffered  a stroke  of  apo- 
plexy. 


The  Standard  Wall  Paper  Co.  of 
New  York  has  been  incorporated  to  do 
business  in  Illinois,  at  1795  Washing- 
ton Street,  Chicago,  with  capital  of 
$151,887.  Winfield  A.  Huppuch,  presi- 
dent; C.  W.  Higley,  secretary. 
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DAVID  BRONSTEIN 

HOUSE  PAINTER  AND  DECORATOR 
WALL  PAPERS  AND  MOULDINGS 
Hardwood  Finisher 

1209  EAST  MAIN  STREET 

BRIDGEPORT.  CONN July.  15,^1922. 


Hilo  Varnish  Corporation 
Uarcy  and  Iluheing  Aves., 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Gentlemen: 

X do  not  as  a rule  praise  a piece  of  goods, 
because  a paint  has  to  go  some  to  make  me  talk. 

I have  been  in  the  painting  business  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  belelve  me  I know  something  good 
when'  I see  it. 

}TourJj£iloMotoamteiWiite^namelisaij5reat 
piece  of  goods.  I have  used  it  in  the  finishing  or  ray 
' ftiMe,  and  it  has  gone  onmostof  ray  j obB  in  the  last 
few  years.  It  sure  does  make  a man  feel  good  to  come 
around  to  a customer  three  of  four  years  later  and. 
see  his  job  still  standing  up. 

This  goods  has  made  me  talk  this  time,  be- 
cause I want  to  tell  you  Molmanite  is  a fine  piece 

nf  anomal 


I* 


HILO  VARNISH  CORPORATION 

Boston  Brooklyn  Chicago 
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“Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up”  Campaign 

Exalts  Standing  of  the  Master  Painter 

JOEL  KENNEDY 

President  of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 

Decorators 

SINCE  its  inception  ten  years  ago,  “Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up”  has  become 
a household  slogan.  The  children  bring  it  home  from  school,  and  the 
grown-ups  see  it  emblazoned  in,  the  daily  press,  on  billboards,  in  the  windows — 
everywhere. 

“Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up”  is  a direct  appeal  to  man’s  better  self;  it  being 
well  known  that  “Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.”  Since  civilized  man,  has 
slowly  mounted  the  rungs  of  progress  in  his  climb  from  the  abyss  of  savagery,  his 
bump  of  pride  has  become  dominant.  And  pardonable  pride  it  is.  Today,  no 
man,  wants  to  take  second  place  if  he  can  be  first.  This  gives  rise  at  once  to 
the  spirit  of  emulation ; the  spirit  to  adopt  the  good  ideas  of  the  other  fellow  and 
improve  on  them,  if  possible. 


Smith  is  a bright,  wide-awake  man. 
He  hears  or  sees  the  Clean  Up  and 
Paint  Up  slogan.  It  strikes  him 
right;  he  acts  accordingly.  Jones 
across  the  street  notes  Smith’s  activ- 
ity; he  gets  busy  too.  And  so  on  down 
the  block;  each  neighbor  doing  his  hit 
toward  the  community  uplift;  toward 
the  betterment  of  the  civic  welfare. 

But  sometimes  there  are  no  leaders — 
no  one  who  spreads  the  slogan.  The 
average  American  citizen  is  a self-in- 
terested, busy  man.  He  is  blindly 
forging  ahead  along  his  chosen  little 
groove. 

Exalts  the  Master  Painter 

Sometimes  he  needs  a gentle  thump- 
ing, a shaking  up  to  draw  his  atten- 
tion to  the  general  forward  movement. 
Therein  enters  Advertising,  to  “tell 
the  world.”  No  one  now  belittles  or 
is  blind  to  the  efficacy  of  advertising. 
Let  the  general  public  know  that  the 
master  painter  is  on  his  toes  in  the 
interest  of  neighborly  betterment,  and 
it  immediately  exalts  the  standing  of 
the  master  painter  and  boosts  him  a 
notch  in  the  estimation  of  the  com- 
munity. The  whole  thing  is  interact- 
ing; orderly  and  attractive  surround- 
ings, improved  sanitation;  more  busi- 
ness for  the  master  painter,  and  his 
supply  source;  greater  prosperity  for 
the  craft,  and  a higher  standing  in  the 
social  plane. 

There  was  a decided  lull  in  private 
residence  painting  during  and  im- 
mediately following  the  war.  Even  big 
business,  with  its  eye  to  property 
preservation,  let  up  on  regular  paint- 
ing to  an  extent  during  the  same 
period.  For  the  reaction,  the  painting 
boom  which  has  set  in,  we  must  thank 
the  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  campaign 
in  no  small  degree.  The  retailer  also 
has  done  a big  business  with  the  mod- 
est property  holder  who  looks  after  the 
upkeep  of  his  own  property.  And  now 
it  is  becoming  rarer  and  rarer  that  one 
sees  littered  yards,  topsy-turvy  fences, 
neglected  buildings — except  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  landlords  are  blind  to 
their  own  interest,  as  well  as  their 
obligation  to  their  tenants  and  com- 
munity. 

Uplift  Through  Rivalry 
As  we  have  seen  the  vying  of  neigh- 
bor with  neighbor,  in  the  establishment 
of  a higher  plane  of  excellence,  in 


P'cmoting  neatness  and  sanitation 
about  the  individual  home;  so  we  note 
the  inter-city  rivalry,  the  challenge  of 
city  to  city,  as  to  which  shall  bear  the 
best  name  for  being  alive  and  “on  the 
map.”  Everywhere  there  is  a general 
uplift  toward  cleaner  and  better  hous- 
ing; brighter  cities;  greater  civic 
pride;  an  agitation  for  clean,  well  kept 
property;  all  of  which  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  good  work  accomplished  by 
the  ever-increasing  scope  and  persist- 
ent hammering  away  by  the  Clean  Up 
and  Paint  Up  campaign. 

In  conclusion:  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
this  rivalry  to  outshine  has  greatly 
enhanced  and  extended  the  usual 
seasonal  rush  of  the  painting  business, 
and  is  tending  to  spread  it  along  in  a 
more  even  distribution  through  the 
entire  year.  In  so  doing  it  also  has 
greatly  augmented  the  sales  of  paint- 
ing materials,  while  it  certainly  has 
benefited  labor  by  keeping  it  more 
steadily  employed. 


Attention  of  the  lorva-N ebraska  Mas- 
ter Painters: 

ON  JAN.  9,  10,  11,  1923,  at  the  Lin- 
coln Hotel,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  we  will 
hold  our  Thirteenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion. While  we  know  our  two  States 
have  been  hard  hit  on  account  of  being 
agricultural  States,  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done  by  the  organization  that  we 
must  have  a large  attendance  at  the 
convention. 

We  know  that  the  cost  of  supporting 
our  convention  is  less  than  one  cent  a 
day,  and  we  know  every  one  of  you 
will  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  All 
that  each  one  is  supposed  to  do  is  to 
get  one  new  member.  Go  and  get  him 
now! 

Below  is  a copy  of  the  program 
which  we  know  will  be  of  value  to  you. 
Come  on!  All  boost  together.  The 
time  is  drawing  near. 

Convention  Program 
Lincoln , Neb.,  Jan.  9,  10,  II,  1923 
Tuesday  Morning — Routine  and  Or- 
ganization of  Convention. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


All  Set  for  National 
P.,  O.  & V.  Convention 

The  variety  and  importance  of  the 
subjects  scheduled  for  consideration  at 
the  business  sittings  of  the  thirty-fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  in- 
dicate that  the  conference  of  paint 
men  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City,  Nov. -15  to  17,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  meetings  in  the 
long  history  of  the  association. 

The  opening  session  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  15,  at  8 
o’clock,  and  the  program  will  be  con- 
tinued on  the  following  two  days.  Pres- 
ident E.  T.  Trigg’s  address  will  be  de- 
livered at  the  opening  session. 

Chairman  E.  V.  Peters  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee  announces  _ that 
the  entertainment  features  are  designed 
to  give  versatile  pleasures  to  the  ladies 
and  men  who  are  to  be  in  Atlantic  City 
for  the  event.  Mr.  Peters  has  an- 
nounced an  additional  feature  not 
down  on  the  program.  This  will  be  the 
appearance  of  Khalada,  a celebrated 
Egyptian  performer,  during  the  “get 
acquainted”  party  for  ladies  Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

On  Wednesday  evening  is  scheduled 
the  reception  of  delegates  from  the 
International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  Asso- 
ciation. Thursday  and  Friday  there 
will  be  both  morning  and  afternoon 
business  sessions,  the  subjects  to  be 
considered  coming  before  the  members 
in  the  form  of  reports  from  the  various 
committees  of  the  association.  Reso- 
lutions and  election  of  officers  occur 
on  Friday  afternoon. 

The  chief  social  events  are  the  Presi- 
dent’s reception  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  “million  dollar  night”  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
annual  banquet  at  the  Ambassador  on 
Friday  evening,  and  the  golf  tourna- 
ment at  the  Northfield  Country  Club  on 
Saturday. 


“Better  Mechanics  and  How  to  Get 
Them.”  (Des  Moines  Association). 
Question  Box — Led  by  Tyne  M.  Buck. 

Wednesday  Morning — Report  of  Del- 
egates to  International  Convention. 
H.  W.  Rubins,  Vice  President  Inter- 
national Association. 

Estimating  Demonstration — Discus- 
sion led  by  G.  A.  Steinheimer. 
“Necessity  of  Correct  Business 
Methods.”  E.  H.  Ward,  Burgess- 
Nash  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Wednesday  Afternoon- — “Wallpaper  as 
a Decorative  Material.”  Allied  Wall- 
paper Industry. 

“Workmen’s  Compensation.”  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Nebraska  Compensation 
Commissioner. 

Question  Box — Led  by  Tyne  M.  Buck. 

Thursday  Afternoon — “Overhead  Cost 
of  Doing  Business.”  C.  C.  Randerup, 
Sioux  City,  la. 

“Save  the  Surface  as  Applied  to  the 
Master  Painter.” 

Thursday  Afternoon — Election  of  Of- 
ficers, Place  of  Convention,  and 
other  routine  matters. 


Program  and  Call  for  1923  Convention 

Of  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Master  Painters 

Secretary-Treasurer  F.  M.  MICHAEL 
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What  colors  will  you  choose? 

New  Taylor  Color  Harmony  Keyboard  tells  automatically  which  to  use 


Ability  to  give  good  advice  regard- 
ing color  combinations  for  interior  and 
exterior  paint  is  becoming  increasingly 
necessary  for  the  successful  master 
painter. 

The  new  Taylor  Color  Chart,  based 
on  the  natural  laws  that  govern  color, 
selects  the  proper  colors  automatically, 
quickly  and  correctly.  It  enables  you 
to  choose  from  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  fresh,  new  color  schemes 
some  20,000,  containing  from  two  to 


seven  different  colors,  always  in 
harmony. 

Use  of  this  chart  requires  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  laws  of  color. 
It  works  simply  and  leaves  nothing  to 
guesswork  or  chance.  Color  experts 
in  many  trades  and  industries  have 
adopted  it. 

It  enables  any  painter  to  give  expert 
color  advice.  National  Lead  Company, 
makers  of  Dutch  Boy  products  for 
painters,  write  as  follows  : 


TAYLOR 

Color  Harmony 
Keyboard 

$15 


National  Head  Company 


October  31,  1922. 


Taylor  System  of  Color  Harmony, 

425  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Our  Department  of  Decoration  has  long  l'elt  the  need 
of  some  system  or  method  that  would  enable  the  painter 
to  determine  with  ease  and  certainty  the  proper  group- 
ings and  combinations  of  colors  in  connection  with  his 
work. 

We  find  that  the  Taylar  Color  Keyboard  is  based  abso- 
lutely upcn  the  natural  laws  that  govern  color  harmony; 
it  is  therefore  authoritative  and  correct,  and  is  so 
designed  that  it  can  be  easily  operated  and  used  with- 
out special  knowledge. 

Thi3  cnart  should  be  of  inestimable  value  to  every  painter, 
especially  at  this  time  when  correct  color  harmony  is 
being  so  seriously  sought  for  in  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior decoration  of  hones.  It  gives  tne  painter  the 
opportunity  of  doing  distinctive  work  that  will  rapidly 
add  to  his  reputation  and  business. 

We  congratulate  you  upon  it3  correctness  and  practicability.- 
Very  truly  yours, 

HPH-HVR.  NATIONAL  LI AD  COMPANY. 


TAYLOR 

Color  Harmony 
Keyboard 

$15 


The  Taylor  Color  Chart  is  litho- 
graphed on  durable  stock,  re-en- 
forced  with  linen  back,  and  meas- 
ures 22  x 29  inches.  Three  masks 
with  cut-out  windows  and  a sheet  of 
pictorial  directions  complete  the 
equipment.  It  is  sent  parcel  post 


insured  for  $15.  The  cost  is  noth- 
ing, however,  for  it  pays  for  itself 
in  the  first  job  you  do. 

Write  for  further  information  re- 
garding the  Taylor  Color  Key- 
board. Its  use  means  extra  busi- 
ness and  profits  for  you. 


TAYLOR  SYSTEM  OF  COLOR  HARMONY 
425  Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  38th  St. 

New  York  City 
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Missouri-Kansas  Association  Grows 


Annual  Convention  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  Shows  Great  Improvement — Vigorous 
Growth  in  Membership  Reported — Officers  Reelected 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  Association  of  Missouri 
and  Kansas  was  held  at  Wichita, 
Kans.,  on  Aug.  7 to  9,  1922.  The  con- 
vention was  called  to  order  on  Wednes- 
day morning  by  Vice  President  J.  E. 
Jackson  of  the  Wichita  association. 
Dr.  Walker,  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church, 
pronounced  the  invocation.  Earl  C. 
Elliott,  city  manager  of  Wichita,  wel- 
comed the  visitors.  Mr.  Landes  of 
Kansas  City  responded  for  the  asso- 
ciation 

President  A.  T.  Switzer  then  took 
charge  of  the  proceedings.  In  his  an- 
nual address  he  said: 

“The  question  has  been  repeatedly 
asked.  Why  should  I maintain  a mem- 
bership in  the  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  Association?  Really,  why 
should  I? 

“Because  we  all  know  that  in  or- 
ganization there  is  strength.  I per- 
sonally think  that  is  where  this  body 
is  weakest.  We  really  are  not  organ- 
ized. 

“We  have  had  papers  prepared  and 
read  in  most  every  convention.  These 
we  have  heard,  perhaps  given  serious 
thought  to,  while  in  convention,  and 
then  forgotten  as  soon  as  we  leave. 
Look  around  you,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  men  who  are  considered  success- 
ful are  those  belonging  to  strong  or- 
ganizations. These  men  first  organ- 
ized, made  laws,  and  then  had  the 
backbone  to  see  that  all  members  lived 


up  to  the  laws  adopted.  That’s  where 
we  are  weak. 

“We  must  all  acknowledge  that  it  is 
only  through  organization  that  the  so- 
called  workingmen  have  been  greatly 
benefited.  They  are  now  able  to  de- 
mand and  obtain  better  working  con- 
ditions; they  are  also  getting  wages 
that  permit  them  to  give  their  families 
some  of  the  pleasures  of  life.  What 
has  taken  place  with  these  men  can 
also  take  place  with  the  employer,  and 
we  all  know  something  should  be  done 
to  help  us. 

“Did  you  ever  stop  to  reason  that 
every  job  on  which  bids  are  asked  is 
done  by  some  one?  If  I don’t  get  the 
job,  you  will.  Why  don’t  we  get  our 
profit?  Because  we  are  afraid  of  each 
other — no  confidence  in  each  other. 

“One  of  the  main  things  I would 
like  to  see  this  convention  do  is  to 
impress  upon  committees  appointed 
that  they  are  appointed  for  a purpose. 
For  example,  let  our  Legislative  Com 
mittee  get  busy  and  see  that  the  paint 
manufacturers  are  compelled  to  label 
the  goods  they  sell.  If  they  must  sell 
dope,  make  it  a point  that  they  impress 
upon  the  consumer  that  he  is  getting 
dope  and  not  paint.  This  matter  is 
purely  ijp  to  us,  no  one  else  is  inter- 
ested— it’s  up  to  you  and  me. 

“Another  point  where  we  should 
exert  more  care  is  in  the  matter  of 
membership.  No  successful  organiza- 
tion can  be  built  with  men  who  do  not 
have  the  welfare  of  the  cause  at  heart. 
The  destructive  man  we  have  no  place 
for.  All  must  be  constructive.  If  any 
of  our  members  is  not  willing  and 
ready  to  do  the  things  best  for  all,  let 


us  see  that  his  membership  is  quickly 
canceled.  When  we  have  an  applica- 
tion for  membership,  let  it  be  referred 
to  a committee  loyal  enough  to  the  rest 
of  us  that  they  will  take  trouble  and 
time  to  see  if  the  applicant  is  a man 
we  want. 

“Another  thing  that  I think  we  can 
improve  is  the  matter  of  our  dues. 
Let’s  increase  them.  With  the  mem- 
bership now  enrolled  and  at  the  dues 
paid  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  any 
sort  ot  concerted  action.  If  a man 
cares  to  be  a member  of  this  organiza- 
tion he  cares  to  see  us  accomplish 
things.  This  takes  money.  There 
should  be  more  publicity.  It  takes 
money  to  do  these  things;  just  think 
what  we  are  hoping  to  do  on  a member- 
ship of  198  at  $2  per  year!  Why  this 
is  not  enough  to  buy  stamps. 

“I  am,  for  one,  more  than  willing  to 
have  our  dues  a dollar  a month.  If 
this  organization  is  worth  anything  at 
all  to  a man  it  surely  is  worth  $12  a 
year.  With  such  dues  we  could  have 
hopes  of  getting  some  really  construc- 
tive work  done,  and  soon  make  our- 
selves felt  in  our  territory.  Think  this 
over. 

“There  is  one  more  thing  that  I be- 
lieve will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
all.  I would  recommend  that  our  con- 
vention be  changed  from  these  hot, 
stuffy  summer  days  to  the  cool,  pleas- 
ant days  of  late  fall.  Coming  to  con- 
vention during  busy  times  will  find  us 
with  real  ideas  in  our  heads,  and  we 
most  likely  would  get  more  real  work 
done.” 

Secretary-Treasurer  Frank  L.  Knapp 
made  the  report  for  his  office: 
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Report  of  Secretary-Treas- 
urer 

I N MY  report  to  you  last  year  I 
1 promised  that,  with  the  assistance 
I was  to  get  from  our  members,  and 
the  representatives  of  our  associate 
members,  to  increase  the  membership. 
I am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  in- 
crease has  been  gratifying  to  me,  and 
I want  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who 
helped,  and  who  must  continue  to  help 
get  new  members,  if  we  are  to  grow. 

Last  year  at  this  time  our  active 
membership  was  about  126;  I paid  the 
International  secretary  $160  per  capita 
tax  in  January  of  this  year,  and  now 
we  have  198  members. 

At  our  last  convention  some  of  the 
traveling  men  promised  to  get  three 
members  each.  I find  that  the  mem- 
bers secured  by  these  men  far  out- 
number the  total  promised.  Mr. 
Wisneski,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.,  got  5;  Mr.  Vermillion,  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.,  6;  Mr.  Bohannon,  of 
the  Seidlitz  Varnish  Co.,  9;  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  10. 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  this 
association  appoint  a committee  to 
select  a suitable  prize  to  be  given  to 
the  traveling  man  who  sends  the  most 
applications  to  the  secretary  between 
now  and  the  next  convention;  and  in 
case  of  a tie,  that  the  prize  go  double. 

In  regard  to  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine, many  of  our  members  thought 
they  were  sending  me  the  amount  of 
the  new,  or  this  year’s  subscription, 
when  in  fact  they  were  paying  the 
association  for  last  year’s  subscrip- 
tion that  had  already  been  paid  by  the 
Secretary.  Those  who  paid  for  the 
Magazine  this  year  are  getting  it  regu- 
larly. I shall  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  publishers  between  now  and  the 
time  the  present  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, and  if  possible  will  make  the 
same  arrangement  for  next  year. 

In  regard  to  the  note  Mr.  Lewars 
holds,  our  finances  are  in  much  better 
condition  than  a year  ago,  but  to  pay 
the  note  in  full  might  put  us  in 
trouble.  Mr.  Lewars  has  agreed  to 
accept  $330,  and  accept  the  same  kind 


of  a note  for  $200,  in  payment  for  the 
note  he  now  holds,  and  I suggest  that 
this  be  done. 

I want  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
our  associate  members  are  not  getting 
all  they  are  entitled  to  from  many  of 
our  members;  also  that  we  do  not 
have  as  many  associate  members  as  we 
would  if.  our  members  demanded  that 
all  traveling  men  show  them  their 
membership  cards  before  placing  an 
order. 

I want  to  suggest  that  this  conven- 
tion select  the  place  of  holding  the 
next  convention.  In  so  doing  it  is 
not  necessary  to  select  date;  that  can 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  Executive 
Board  at  the  regular  June  meeting. 
But  to  get  the  location  of  the  conven- 
tion now  is  necessary,  so  that  it  will 
be  listed  in  The  Painters  Magazine, 
and  World  Convention  Dates,  a bureau 
that  lists  all  conventions.  It  will  give 
the  city  where  we  hold  it  more  time 
to  prepare,  and  our  associate  members 
time  to  arrange  to  be  present. 

Our  finances  are  in  very  good  order. 
I have  the  books  balanced  to  date. 
They  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees,  and  show  accounts  as  follows: 
Money  received,  $2053;  money  paid 
out,  $1120.33.  Balance  on  hand  Aug. 
6,  1922,  $932.67. 

I wrote  to  the  associate  members  of 
last  year  regarding  renewal  of  mem- 
bership this  year.  Some  of  them  re- 
plied they  did  not  see  any  benefit  to  be 
derived.  I asked  one  of  our  members: 
“Do  you  buy  goods  from  So-and-So?” 
He  replied  that  he  had  bought  a lot  of 
varnish  from  So-and-So  the  day  before. 
I informed  him  that  this  company  had 
stated  they  could  see  no  benefit  in 
associate  membership.  He  wrote  them 
that  if  they  wouldn’t  continue  as  mem- 
bers of  our  association,  neither  would 
he  use  their  varnish.  I received,  al- 
most by  return  mail,  their  membership 
fee. 


President  Switzer  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committees: 

Resolutions — Chandlee,  St.  Joseph; 
Jackson,  Wichita;  Clark,  St.  Louis. 
Credentials  — Thaden,  Atchison; 


Banks,  Fairview;  Chamberlain,  Law- 
rence. 

President’s  Address  — Speece,  Ne- 
vada; Landes,  Kansas  City;  Bennett, 
Kansas  City. 

Discussion  of  the  question,  “What 
benefit  does  the  Missouri-Kansas  asso- 
ciation derive  from  its  affiliation  with 
the  International  association?”  brought 
out  many  favorable  reasons,  besides  a 
few  that  were  doubtful. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from 
Arthur  O.  Lewars  of  St.  Joseph,  In- 
ternational Executive  Board  member, 
regretting  that  business  prevented  his 
attendance.  Mr.  Lewars  wrote  further: 

“I  did  not  attend  the  Executive  Board 
meeting  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  this 
year,  feeling  that  the  association  would 
not  receive,  in  its  present  financial 
condition,  a sufficient  benefit  for  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  such  a 
long  trip  for  only  a two-day  session. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  hold  the  Executive  Board  meeting 
in  a centralized  location  making  it 
more  convenient,  financially  and  other- 
wise, for  the  members  to  attend.  But 
it  seems  that  our  friends  across  the 
border  have  gone  back  to  the  old  rule 
of  holding  the  Executive  Board  meet- 
ing in  the  convention  city.” 

For  the  paper  assigned  to  the  St. 
Louis  association,  A.  G.  Clark  read  an 
address  entitled:  “Responsibility  and 
Obligations  as  Master  Painters.”  He 
said: 

“In  the  first  place,  we  must  act  hon- 
orably with  one  another.  How  many 
times  do  we  hear  of  promises  and  agree- 
ments entered  into  in  which  we  do 
not  always  live  up  to  the  principles 
that  should  govern  our  daily  practice? 
There  is  a saying  that  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  Whatsoever  a man  sow- 
eth,  so  shall  he  reap.  And  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  universal  laws  that 
govern  the  universe  are  the  same  laws 
that  govern  the  principles  of  our  as- 
sociation. The  carrying  out  of  these 
principles  rests  with  us. 

“We  are  banded  together  to  better 
conditions  and  trade  problems.  It  re- 
quires organization  to  get  results.  The 


Salesmen  and  Ladies,  TaJ(en  at  Their  Summer  Convention  at  Wichita 

Save  the  surface  and 
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interests  of  our  own  State  and  of  our 
nation  are  organized  on  a larger  scale 
and  far  more  systematically  than  are 
we.  Ministers  and  philanthropists 
realize  the  advantage  of  combining 
together,  for  in  union  there  is  strength. 

“When  asked  what  was  His  most 
important  commandment,  our  Divine 
Master  said  it  was  to  love  our  fellow 
man.  And  while  in  the  bustling  life 
of  this  busy  world  we  all  find  it  neces- 
sary to  use  every  endeavor  to  achieve 
success,  we  must  also  strive  with  all 
our  sti’ength  to  carry  out  the  principles 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  In  rising  up  life’s 
ladder,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  step 
on  the  hands  of  those  following  us  or 
whom  we  pass  on  the  way. 

“As  members  of  this  organization, 
we  should  try  whenever  possible  to  lift 
a brother  to  a higher  plane  and  higher 
standard  of  living-  not  only  to  raise 
ourselves  individually,  but  our  organ- 
ization as  a whole,  into  a broader  and 
better  life.  And  this  love  and  thought 
for  one  another  will  be  manifest  not 
only  in  our  own  lives,  but  in  the  com- 
munity life  of  the  locality  in  which 
we  live.  We  must  not  treat  a man  as 
a rogue,  simply  because  we  don  t knoi\ 
whether  he  is  honest  or  not;  but  as- 
sume responsibility,  and  in  loyalty  to 
our  association  treat  him  as  if  you  ex- 
pected him  to  be  as  honorable  as  youi 
self.  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a hun- 
dred you  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
the  outcome.” 

The  regrets  of  the  convention,  with 
flowers,  were  ordered  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Spangerberger  of  the  Wichita  as- 
sociation, who  lay  ill  in  the  hospital.  _ 

Mr.  Brown  of  the  Wichita  associ- 
ation offered  a paper  on  “Costs  that 
was  followed  with  close  attention. 

Costs 

Mr.  Brown 

WE  READ  much  in  magazines  and 
papers,  also  hear  much  dis- 
cussion, on  the  subject  of  Costs.  Yet 
I venture  to  say  there  is  no  other  sub- 
ject that  the  majority  of  us  give  so 
little  attention.  Is  it  not  of  any  im- 
portance? Begin  to  discuss  the  topic 
of  Profits,  and  we  all  take  notice;  and 
yet  the  very  things  that  have  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  these  profits  we 
pass  over  hurriedly. 

There  never  was  a time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  business  that  a knowledge 
of  the  costs  was  so  essential  and 
when  I say  “business,”  I care  not 
whether  it  refers  to  the  merchant  who 
stands  behind  the  counter  and  sells 
from  the  goods  on  his  shelves  or 
whether  it  is  the  man  who  is  selling 
his  time. 

Mr.  Master  Painter,  you  may  say  to 
me.  Why  worry  about  the  costs?  Any- 
body knows  that  materials  and  labor 
cost  so  much,  so  what  more  is  there 
to  it?  Why  waste  my  time  in  figuring 
out  little  items  that  do  not  amount  to 
much? 

We  grant  that  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  determine  material  and  labor  costs; 
but  if  you  stop  there,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  you  will  sit  down  and  spend 
considerable  time  trying  to  figure  out 
why  your  net  profits  are  so  small, 
compared  with  the  gross  profits. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  master  painters 
are  making  less  than  they  think 
they  are,  and  are  greatly  surprised 
when  they  find  it  out.  T ou  may  fool 
yourself  by  failing  to  charge  all  your 
various  items  of  cost  of  doing  busi- 


ness, but  they  will  come  out  of  the 
gross  profits  just  the  same.  We  are 
entitled  to  a fair  profit,  so  why  not 
have  it? 

Knowledge  is  going  to  play  the  all- 
important  part  in  the  future,  and 
costs  are  knowledge.  Know  what  it 
costs  to  produce,  what  it  costs  to  mar- 
ket, to  distribute,  know  what  is  a fair 
profit,  and  then  if  the  other  fellow 
undersells  you  he  has  done  you  a fa- 
vor, because  you  can  go  back  to  your 
knowledge  and  find  out  how  he  did  it. 

A journeyman  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  some  time  by  a master 
painter  was  telling  me  how  much 
better  he  was  doing  now,  since  he  quit 
his  job,  and  was  working  for  himself. 
But  after  going  over  the  situation, 
considering  the  time  he  formerly 
worked,  and  the  time  he  now  put  in, 
as  well  as  the  losses  incurred  in  vari- 
ous ways,  the  apparent  gain  he  was 
making  did  not  look  so  big.  In  fact, 
the  same  time  and  energy  put  forth 
in  the  former  job  would  have  yielded 
him  a larger  net  income.  Why?  Be- 
cause he  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  costs  incurred  in  carrying  on 
his  own  business. 

The  owner  of  a business  desired  to 
quit,  so  advertised  to  sell  out,  and 
stated  that  his  business  was  returning 
him  a large  profit  each  year.  A pros- 
pective purchaser  sent  an  auditor  to 
go  over  the  situation,  who  found  that 
the  man  owned  the  building,  so 
charged  no  rent;  that  his  own  family 
did  practically  all  the  work,  so  no 
clerk  hire  was  paid.  After  the  situa- 
tion had  been  gone  over  carefully,  the 
apparent  large  yearly  profit  was  not 
there.  Why  fool  ourselves? 

I realize  that  when  you  begin  to  talk 
costs  most  of  us  get  badly  scared,  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  we  are  going  to 
need  a complicated  system  of  book- 
keeping in  order  to  determine  what 
these  costs  may  be.  That  is  far  from 
true.  A simple  system  will  be  just 
as  effective.  In  fact,  I have  gone  over 
complicated  cost  systems  that  were  not 
nearly  as  efficient  as  much  simpler 
sets  of  books. 

I remember  one  time  discussing  the 
outcome  of  several  bids  on  certain 
work,  and  the  successful  bidder  said: 
“Well,  we  always  get  the  business.” 
Price,  profits  or  costs  did  not  seem  to 
concern  him.  Just  so  he  got  the  busi- 
ness and  kept  going,  he  sure  was  go- 
ing to  make  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  sometimes  we 
forget  the  reason  for  which  a business 
is  operated.  While  I expect  to  get  my 
share  of  legitimate  business,  yet  the 
getting  of  the  business  is  of  no  more 
importance  to  me  than  the  net  profits 
to  be  derived  therefrom.  I would 
rather  do  a small  business  with  a fair 
profit  than  a large  business  with  prac- 
tically no  profit. 

Meaning  of  Costs 

What  is  meant  by  costs,  especially 
overhead  and  estimating?  There  are 
many  items  that  enter  into  a business 
transaction  that  affect  the  net  profit. 
Why  talk  about  costs?  Are  they  im- 
portant to  all  of  us,  or  only  to  the 
individuals  of  the  different  business 
concerns? 

Recently  several  general  building 
contractors  submitted  bids  on  the  con- 
struction of  a five-story  office  build- 
ing, and  when  the  bids  were  opened 
there  was  a difference  of  less  than 
$100  between  them.  I venture  to  say 
that  had  two  or  more  master  painters 
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submitted  bids  on  the  painting  and 
decorating  of  this  same  building  there 
would  have  been  a difference  of  $1,000 
or  more. 

Why  does  it  happen?  Because  the 
general  contractors  know  their  costs 
and  the  master  painters  do  not,  or 
think  that  by  substituting  cheap  mate- 
rials and  inferior  work,  where  the  best 
is  specified,  they  can  get  by.  I do  not 
know  which  is  worse.  Either  will 
eventually  kill  the  business. 

When  we  formed  our  local  associa- 
tion here,  and  it  became  known  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  join,  a gentle- 
man said  to  me:  “I  see  you  are  going 
to  join  the  trust  and  help  fix  prices.” 
My  reply  to  him  was  that  I intended 
to  join  the  association  because  of  cer- 
tain benefits  that  could  be  had  by 
associating  with  gentlemen  in  the 
same  business,  and  that  the  associa- 
tion stood  for  principles  that  really 
would  benefit  the  public  as  much  or 
more  than  myself. 

So  far  as  fixing  prices  were  con- 
cerned, that  did  not  worry  me,  and 
should  not  cause  him  any  uneasiness, 
as  prices  were  principally  controlled 
by  costs.  That  the  other  fellow  did 
not  have  anything  on  me  in  that  line, 
and  all  I desired  was  that  each  of  us 
understood  our  costs,  and  the  balance 
of  the  price  business  would  take  care 
of  itself. 

Overhead  and  estimating  expenses 
are  easily  overlooked,  as  many  times 
it  is  only  a small  item  when  applied 
to  a particular  job;  but  when  totaled 
together  at  the  end  of  the  year  you 
are  surprised  at  the  amount.  Many 
figure  that  if  they  themselves  have 
made  an  ordinary  (or  a little  better) 
salary,  they  are  making  a good  profit; 
but  that  is  not  true.  They  have  made 
no  profit. 

How  may  we  determine  these  costs? 
It  has  been  my  custom  to  take  my 
total  gross  sales  as  the  basis  on  which 
to  figure  my  percentage  of  the  7arious 
costs.  Some  may  prefer  to  use  a 
different  basis,  but  in  most  cases  you 
will  find  that  total  of  sales,  or  the  total 
cost  of  business,  is  the  correct  basis. 

Various  organizations  have  gotten 
up  rules  by  which  to  figure  out  costs 
and  profits,  and  while  all  have  their 
merits,  the  one  that  I am  going  to  use 
here  was  gotten  up  by  a credit  asso- 
ciation, and  if  carefully  studied  it 
seems  to  me  to  cover  the  situation  in 
an  able  manner. 

Rules  for  Figuring  Costs 

1.  Charge  interest  on  the  net  amount 
of  your  total  investment  at  the  begin- 
ning of  your  business  year,  exclusive 
of  real  estate. 

2.  Charge  rental  on  all  real  estate 
or  buildings  owned  by  you  and  used 
in  your  business  at  a rate  equal  to 
that  which  you  would  receive  if  rent- 
ing or  leasing  it  to  others,  or  charge 
for  the  upkeep  and  depreciation  on 
same. 

3.  Charge  in  addition  to  what  you 
pay  hired  help  an  amount  equal  to 
what  your  services  would  be  worth  to 
others;  also  treat  in  like  manner  the 
services  of  any  member  of  your  family 
employed  in  the  business  but  not  on 
the  regular  payroll. 

4.  Charge  depreciation  on  all  goods 
carried  over  on  which  you  may  have 
to  make  a less  price  because  of  change 
in  style,  damage,  or  any  other  cause. 

5.  Charge  depreciation  on  tools,  fix- 
tures, or  anything  else  suffering  from 
age  or  wear  and  tear. 
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Makes  the  Painter’s  Work 
Easier  and  Faster 


Old  paint,  thick-coated  and  hard,  comes  off  like  orange  peel  when  the 
painter  goes  at  it  with  the  Prest-O-Paint  Burner. 

The  day’s  work  is  done,  there  are  no  tired  arms  and  aching  wrists. 
The  light,  easily  handled  Paint-Burner  makes  paint  removing  as  easy 
as  painting. 

Weighs  just  10  ounces. 

Hot,  clean,  easily  controlled  flame,  always  ready.  No  pre-heating,  no 
sparks,  no  clogging,  no  delays.  Works  in  rain,  wind  and  snow  the 
same  as  in  finest  weather. 

Master  painters  all  say  there’s  more  work,  and  better  work  with  greater 
profit  in — 

Jhe&tOdiie  Goa 

and  Prest-O-Paint  Burner 

Tanks  and  full  equipment  may  be  secured  from  22,000  Service  Stations 
and  garages.  Any  one  of  them  will  exchange  a full  tank  for  an  empty 
at  a small  cost  for  the  gas. 

Write  us  for  details  of  how  we  increase  the  painter’s  profits. 

THE  PREST -O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Indianapolis 
New  York  Office:  30  East  42nd  Street 
Pacific  Coast  Office:  599  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco 
In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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6.  Charge  amounts  donated  or  sub- 
scriptions made. 

7.  Charge  all  fixed  expenses,  such 
as  taxes,  insurance,  water,  light,  fuel, 
etc. 

8.  Charge  all  incidental  expenses, 
such  as  drayage,  postage,  office  sup- 
plies, repairs  on  cars,  telegrams  and 
telephones,  advertising,  canvassing, 
etc. 

9.  Charge  losses  of  every  character, 
including  goods  stolen  or  sent  out  and 
not  charged,  allowance  made  custom- 
ers, bad  debts,  etc. 

10.  Charge  collection  expense. 

When  you  have  ascertained  what 

the  sum  of  all  the  foregoing  items 
amount  to,  prove  it  by  your  books,  and 
you  will  have  your  total  expense  for 
the  year.  Then  divide  this  figure  by 
the  total  of  your  sales  or  business  and 
it  will  show  you  the  per  cent,  which 
it  has  cost  you  to  do  business. 

Take  this  per  cent,  and  deduct  it 
from  any  article  you  have  sold,  then 
subtract  from  the  remainder  what  it 
cost  you  (invoice  price  plus  freight), 
and  the  result  will  show  your  net  profit 
or  loss  on  the  article. 

Go  over  the  prices  of  the  various 
jobs  you  have  done,  and  see  where  you 
stand  as  to  profits.  Then  get  busy  in 
putting  your  prices  or  figures  on  a 
profitable  basis,  and  talk  it  over  with 
your  brother  master  painter  as  well. 

Some  are  going  to  say:  Well,  that  only 
refers  to  the  fellow  with  a store,  not 
to  me.  You  go  over  that  outline  and 
see  if  it  does  not  cover  the  field  very 
well.  Of  course,  we  could  have  taken 
up  the  different  items  that  make  up 
the  costs  mentioned  in  the  above  and 
used  only  those  that  apply  directly  to 
our  lines,  but  there  is  nothing  in  there 
that  will  hurt  us  to  think  about,  even 
though  we  do  not  have  a store.  What- 
ever we  do,  let’s  give  this  subject 
some  serious  thought,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  get  things  on  a basis  that  will 
be  much  better  for  all  of  us. 


Mr.  Landes — You  know  your  over- 
head expense  for  the  previous  year, 
and  you  have  no  way  of  judging,  ex- 
cept by  the  past.  Base  your  cost  on 
your  selling  price,  and  you  can  get 
the  overhead  on  every  dollar.  If  your 
overhead  is  15  per  cent.,  and  you  mul- 
tiply the  cost  by  115,  you  think  you 
should  have  your  selling  price.  Where 
we  are  all  wrong  is  that  we  base  the 
selling  price  on  our  cost,  which  is  the 
same  as  paying  a commission  on  the 
selling  price.  You  pay  everything  on 
the  selling  price,  but  when  you  go  to 
figure  a job,  you  figure  on  the  cost, 
when  it  should  be  figured  on  the  sell- 
ing price. 

The  next  number  was  “The  Benefit 
Derived  by  the  Master  Painter  from 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,”  by 
D.  L.  Morton  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead 
Co.  Some  of  the  things  he  said 
were:  — 

“First,  it  has  created  a feeling  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  need  for 
the  services  which  you  have  to  offer, 
and  in  the  doing  so  it  has  paved  the 
way  for  us  to  reap  the  harvest  that 
awaits  every  progressive  painter  in  the 
country.  Just  how  much  of  this  busi- 
ness we  procure  depends  on  how  hard 
and  how  often  we  go  after  it.  No  ad- 
vertising man  in  the  country  will  tell 
you  that  advertising  can  create  this 
desire,  but  that  a carefully  thought 
out  merchandising  plan  must  follow 
in  order  that  this  stimulation  of  de- 
sire can  be  made  to  result  in  a sale. 


“I  would  like  to  see  some  progres- 
sive master  painter  add  a salesman  to 
his  organization,  and  let  this  man  sell 
his  service  to  the  community,  and  see 
if  the  amount  of  work  he  would  bring 
in  would  not  more  than  pay  his  salary. 

“If  we  are  to  double  the  painting 
business  by  1926,  every  master  painter 
must  necessarily  double  his  business, 
for  he  is  the  largest  factor  in  taking 
the  products  of  the  industry  direct  to 
the  consumer.  I feel  that  the  master 
painter  occupies  a particular  strategic 
position  in  the  industry,  and  just  what 
he  does  about  it  and  how  he  does  it, 
is  going  to  have  an  important  effect  on 
the  ultimate  victory  of  the  industry. 
Sell  harder,  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  every  master  painter  should  see 
that  every  surface  that  requires  paint 
and  varnish  is  called  to  the  attention 
of  its  owner.  Do  it  by  personal  calls, 
or  by  using  the  mails  and  the  tele- 
phone. The  value  of  this  selling  effort 
will  reward  the  progressive  man  who 
carries  it  on.” 

Following  Mr.  Morton’s  address,  a 
Save  the  Surface  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Messrs.  Brown 
of  Wichita,  Morton  of  Kansas  City, 
and  Clark  of  St.  Louis. 

The  president  also  appointed  a Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  Constitution  and 
Bylaws,  including:  Brown  of  Wichita, 
Chandlee  of  St.  Joseph,  Landes  of 
Kansas  City,  Brindle  of  St.  Louis, 
Wilson  of  Topeka,  Knapp  of  St.  Jo- 
seph. 

The  first  paper  on  the  Tuesday  pro- 
gram was  on  “Interior  Decoration,”  by 
Mr.  Landes  of  the  Kansas  City  Asso- 
ciation. 

Interior  Decoration 

Milo  Landes 

THE  term  “Interior  Decoration”  is 
so  comprehensive  as  to  be  mislead- 
ing. Some  think  it  is  painting.  Some 
that  it  is  wallpapering.  Others  have 
an  idea  it  is  anything  flashy  or  ornate. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  interior  decorat- 
ing consists  of  the  application,  making 
or  arranging  of  everything  that  serves 
to  furnish  a room. 

Much  confusion  exists  as  to  the  ar- 
tistic essentials  of  a modern  home. 
Much  has  been  written,  more  has  been 
said.  It  still  remains  a vague  subject 
to  most  people.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  vagueness  is  the  difficulty  of 
parting  with  traditions  and  the  gen- 
erally accepted  opinion  that  one  must 
learn  color,  form,  and  texture  through 
a feeling  of  artistic  sense.  This  erron- 
eous belief  has  barred  many  from  even 
attempting  to  study  and  learn  the 
principles  of  decoration. 

Every  applied  art  implies  two  ele- 
ments— Use  and  Beauty.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  see  these  in  their  relation 
to  each  other  and  in  their  relation  to 
the  decorative  idea.  Never  apply  deco- 
ration where  utility  is  sacrificed  in  its 
application.  Decoration  exists  to  em- 
phasize and  make  structure  stronger 
and  to  add  beauty  to  the  object  deco- 
rated. 

Decorations  may  be  structural  or 
applied,  as  in  painting.  The  applica- 
tion of  color  is  perhaps  the  most  potent 
and  attractive  to  the  eye,  the  most 
pleasing  way  of  expressing  ideas.  It 
is  also  the  least  understood.  People 
in  general  use  color  without  any 
knowledge  of  how  the  object  colored 
is  effected.  If  we  can  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  three  qualities  possessed  by 
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color  we  have  made  a long  step  toward 
the  understanding  of  color  harmony. 

The  first  quality  of  color  tone  is 
hue.  The  second  quality  is  value  (light 
and  shadow).  The  third  quality  is  in- 
tensity. Color  to  be  harmoniously  used 
should  be  balanced  in  conformity  with 
these  three  qualities. 

If  one  color  presents,  with  its  back- 
ground, a very  strong  contrast  in  in- 
tensity, this  appeal  may  be  balanced 
by  another  color  which  is  stronger 
contrast  in  value.  All  backgrounds 
should  be  less  intense  in  color  than 
the  objects  which  are  to  be  shown 
upon  them;  it  makes  no  diffrenece 
whether  it  is  a room,  a signboard  or  a 
wall. 

The  lighter  ceiling,  the  midway 
wall,  and  the  darker  floor  place  the 
color  value  in  splendid  balance,  should 
be  reasonable  and  natural  to  the  eye, 
and  should  be  less  intense  than  the  ob- 
ject juxtaposed  to  the  background. 

An  equally  important  thing  to  con- 
sider is  balance.  Balance  is  that  prin- 
ciple by  which  attractions  are  equal- 
ized. 

Equal  attractions  balance  each  other 
at  equal  distances  from  the  center.  Un- 
equal attractions  balance  each  other 
at  unequal  distances  from  the  center. 
Unequal  attractions  balance  each  other 
at  distances  which  are  in  inverse  ratio 
to  their  power  of  attraction.  Applied 
to  side  wall,  this  means  that  the 
stronger  the  object’s  power  to  attract, 
the  more  it  tends  to  gravitate  toward 
the  center  or  balancing  line.  The  less 
attractive,  the  more  it  tends  to  recede 
from  the  center. 

When  two  objects,  one  of  which  is 
more  attractive  than  the  other,  are 
to  be  balanced  on  the  same  wall,  the 
more  attractive  should  be  placed  near- 
er the  center,  the  less  attractive  near- 
er the  corners,  the  distance  depending 
upon  the  power  of  attraction.  Thus 
a balance  is  established,  as  in  the  case 
of  two  boys  of  unequal  weight  effect- 
ing a balance  on  a seesaw. 

Balance  exists  to  create  rest,  and 
movement  is  the  complement  of  bal- 
ance. The  tendency  of  the  eye  to  be 
led  from  one  point  to  another  by  a 
continuous  line  is  called  movement. 
Each  movement  in  a direction  differ- 
ent from  that  of  all  others  creates  a 
maze  of  movements,  and  spoils  the 
harmony.  Lines  alone  are  not  the 
only  things  that  create  movement. 
Spots  of  color  or  forms  close  enough 
together  to  be  associated  as  part  of  a 
whole  have  the  effect  of  leading  the 
eye  from  one  point  to  another,  and 
creating  movement.  See  to  it  that 
this  movement  leads  to  some  particular 
point,  the  balancing  point  or  center. 

In  applying  stencils,  and  in  fact  in 
all  decorations,  the  principle  of  form 
must  be  considered.  The  first  prin- 
ciple of  form  is  structural  unity,  and 
this  must  always  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  every 
shape  and  color. 

The  second  principle  of  form  sets 
forth  that  design  and  size  must  be 
consistent.  Every  time  color  changes, 
a new  line  condition  is  established.  It 
is  apparent  that  too  many  colors  en- 
compassed in  small  areas  results  in  the 
creation  of  too  many  shapes  and  lines, 
is  confusing  and  inharmonious,  pro- 
duces too  much  movement  and  destroys 
the  balance. 

The  acquiring  of  more  knowledge 
pertaining  to  your  business  is  the  de- 
mand of  the  hour.  No  man  is  so  wise 
that  there  does  not  remain  something 
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for  him  to  learn.  The  painting  busi- 
ness has  rich  rewards  for  the  man 
who  knows  the  science  of  color,  and 
the  rules  governing  the  principles  of 
decoration.  We  are  striving  to  build 
a following  of  good  customers  who  de- 
mand the  best  materials  and  skill,  and 
who  have  an  appreciation  of  work 
well  executed — people,  who  have  money 
and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for 
high  grade  craftsmanship. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  people 
of  this  class  read  the  latest  books, 
travel,  and  see  the  work  of  the  world’s 
best  artists.  They  are  accustomed  to 
seeking  expert  advice,  and  if  you  wish 
to  retain  their  patronage  you  must 
know  what  is  artistically  correct,  as 
well  as  mechanically  perfect. 

Our  profession  is  a good  one,  but  if 
there  is  one  word  which  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  title  01  this  organ- 
ization, it  is  the  word  “House.”  The 
latitude  should  be  wide.  Otherwise 
you  will  not  get  very  far.  I am  satis- 
fied the  ladies  would  like  to  know  more 
about  color  schemes  and  harmonies. 
The  relation  of  one  color  to  another  is 
important;  it  is  vital  to  everything  in 
life. 

We  have  a color  problem  right  here. 
I venture  there  is  not  a lady  in  this 
room  who  does  not  see  something 
wrong  with  this  window.  What’s  the 
matter  with  it?  You  have  here  a col- 
or harmony  broken  up  by  many  fig- 
ures. It  lacks  balance.  Blue  is  a re- 
ceding color.  This  comes  off  this  way, 
and  is  all  out  of  balance,  which  de- 
stroys the  harmony.  Look  at  the  ceil- 
ing. It  would  not  have  cost  any  more 
to  paint  the  beams  gray  than  to  paint 
them  black,  and  they  would  not  have 
been  visible.  It  would  not  have  cost 
anything  to  paint  the  cross  bars  black, 
but  they  have  not  painted  the  ceiling 
at  all.  This  room  would  look  twice 
as  large,  if  the  color  balance  was  right. 

The  room  which  I occupy  is  another 
example.  There  is  a little  band  run- 
ning all  around  the  room.  It  makes 
it  look  as  if  the  wall  projected  at  least 
an  inch.  It  has  a tendency  to  lower 
the  ceiling,  and  it  did  not  need  that, 
as  the  room  is  already  small.  The 
artist  who  decorated  the  wall  should 
have  put  it  in  the  angle.  It  would 
not  have  cost  any  more  to  have  used 
some  other  color,  attractive  to  the 
blue.  If  you  are  going  to  match  things 
up  harmoniously  you’ve  got  to  know 
your  business. 


The  Painter  in  the  Small  Com- 
munity 

Under  the  title,  “How  the  Master 
Painters  Association  Can  Be  of  Great- 
er Benefit  to  the  Members  in  Towns 
and  Rural  Districts,”  J.  H.  Speece  of 
Nevada,  Mo.,  offered  a suggestion  in 
this  way: 

“A  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  craft  in  small  com- 
munities convinces  me  that  the  art 
of  painting  and  decorating  homes  is 
not  up  to  the  standard  existing  when 
I first  started  in  the  painting  business, 
some  twenty  years  ago.  I feel  there 
has  been  quite  a decline  in  the  quality 
of  work,  as  well  as  material  used,  and 
that  our  craft  is  not  keeping  in  prog- 
ress with  other  lines  of  building. 

“The  difficult  problem  of  obtaining 
efficient  help  is  one  of  the  handicaps 
we  have,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a 
changed  condition  in  the  matter  of  de- 
mand for  work  that  is  based  solely  on 


price,  and  not  on  quality,  such  as  ex- 
isted years  ago.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  greater  use  of  advertising  by 
manufacturers  in  the  selling  of  their 
products;  also  the  fact  that  one  man- 
ufacturer’s advertising,  irrespective 
of  quality,  looks  as  inviting  and  good 
as  the  other  to  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer. 

“This  is  also  reflected  in  the  allot- 
ting of  the  work,  the  question  of  price, 
and  not  quality,  being  given  more  con- 
sideration by  the  customer.  Under 
these  conditions  there  is  a very  large 
volume  of  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  inexperienced  painter,  who  will 
accept  whatever  price  he  is  able  to  ob- 
tain; also  recommend  goods  of  infe- 
rior quality.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
gradual  decline  of  demand  for  the 
painter  of  experience,  until  at  the 
present  time  we  find  many  of  them 
who  have  spent  a lifetime  in  the  trade 
looking  around  for  other  occupations; 
also  a lack  of  young  men  making  any 
effort  whatever  to  learn  the  trade. 

“In  seeking  a remedy  for  this  condi- 
tion, I am  satisfied  the  individual 
painter  in  the  smaller  city  or  town 
finds  it  impossible  to  handle  the  mat- 
ter single  handed.  It  naturally  follows 
he  will  have  to  seek  help  in  other  di- 
rections, and  he  cannot  find  that  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  a better 
way  than  through  the  State  associ- 
ation. 

“How  to  educate  the  painter  in  the 
smaller  city  or  rural  community  in  a 
way  that  would  be  of  assistance  to  him 
in  overcoming  these  conditions  is  a 
problem  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  up  to 
our  State  association  to  handle.  And 
as  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  without 
special  effort,  which  will  require 
greater  funds  than  our  present  in- 
come will  warrant,  I am  going  to 
suggest  a remedy  that  I believe  would 
be  of  material  interest  and  benefit, 
not  alone  to  the  painter  in  the  smaller 
city,  but  to  the  craft  in  general. 

“During  the  lifetime  of  our  associ- 
ation we  have  relied  on  the  method  of 
advertising  by  letter  or  the  sending  of 
our  printed  program  of  our  conven- 
tions, which  has  been  ably  assisted 
by  traveling  representatives  of  ma- 
terial houses,  in  our  effort  to  obtain 
members.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
these  results  have  not  proved  satis- 
factory; and,  while  I do  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  criticize  or  question  the 
efforts  made  in  both  these  methods,  I 
feel  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
look  ahead  and  devise  some  means 
whereby  we  will  be  able  to  accumulate 
sufficient  funds  to  permit  of  a more 
personal  effort  in  obtaining  more  mem- 
bers, and  the  organizing  of  more  locals 
in  the  smaller  cities  or  in  the  coun- 
ties; also  to  take  care  of  such  mat- 
ters as  legislation  that  may  affect  our 
craft. 

“A  fund  of  this  kind  can  be  accu- 
mulated by  a system  which  we  may  call 
the  unit  plan.  That  is,  units  in  this 
association  will  be  sold  to  members 
on  the  basis  of  $10  per  year,  each 
subscriber  to  a unit  to  agree  to  pay 
this  sum  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
This  $10  will  cover  present  member- 
ship fee  in  the  State  association  and 
also  pay  for  the  yearly  subscription 
to  The  Painters  Magazine. 

“Under  this  plan  our  association 
would  have  $7  of  this  amount  for  the 
general  expense  involved  in  the  work 
of  the  association.  Any  member  of 
this  association  who  feels  his  volume 
of  business  will  justify  his  buying 
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more  than  one  unit  is  entitled  to  do 
so.  With  this  fund  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  make  a special  effort,  both 
in  advertising  and  by  personal  visits 
of  our  Secretary  or  Organizer,  to  ob- 
tain more  members,  organize  more 
locals  in  towns,  and  counties,  and 
effect  an  organization  that  would  be 
of  such  size  and  importance  to  be  a 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 

“In  other  words,  you  might  call  it 
a stock  company;  $10  worth  of  stock 
being  one  unit.  Now,  here  is  my  idea: 
Suppose  some  prospective  member 
didn’t  think  it  was  worth  $10,  or  some 
member  didn’t  feel  like  buying  the 
unit.  He  would  not  be  barred  from 
membership.  If  you  make  it  $10  or 
$12  per  year,  every  one  might  not  want 
to  pay  it,  and  so  would  be  barred  from 
the  association.  Under  this  plan,  it 
would  not  bar  any  one.  It  would  be 
purely  optional  as  to  whether  they 
paid  it  or  not.  Of  course,  to  those  who 
have  been  in  it  as  long  as  the  most 
of  us,  we  know  it  is  worth  all  of  the 
$10,  but  we  would  not  bar  any  one 
who  paid  the  regular  fee.” 

The  Secretary — It  would  be  all  right, 
if  you  could  sell  it,  but  I am  a bum 
salesman.  You  give  me  500  members, 
and  I will  take  them  at  five  cents 
apiece.  If  you  will  give  me  a member- 
ship of  500,  I can  sell  100  associate 
members  at  $25  each.  I had  a lot 
more  trouble  selling  the  associate 
memberships  at  $10  last  year  than  at 
$15  this  year. 

Mr.  Bennett— I have  been  elected  an 
honorary  member,  and  I am  a mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Board,  and  I feel 
satisfied  that  you  know  I am  heart  and 
soul  with  you.  At  the  same  time,  I 
want  to  feel  that  I am  an  honorary 
member  of  an  association  that  is  self- 
sustaining.  I don’t  think  the  associate 
members  should  finance  this  associ- 
ation or  any  other;  and  if  you  can  show 
me  any  association  that  has  made  a 
success,  financed  by  any  other,  I am 
open  for  conviction. 

“I  think  we  should  consider  the 
point  of  financing  ourselves.  I am  the 
only  traveling  man  who  talks,  but  I 
am  not  the  only  one  who  thinks.  We 
have  had  up  the  question  of  increasing 
our  dues  for  the  year  several  times 
before.  We  were  in  the  red  and  had 
to  borrow  money.  Notwithstanding 
the  help  of  the  associate  members,  you 
were  still  in  the  red.  How  do  you  think 
the  associate  member  felt  about  it? 
He  does  not  question  how  you  are 
spending  your  money.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere.  I am  going 
to  ask  one  of  the  traveling  men  to  get 
up  and  tell  us  just  how  it  is  done  in 
the  Allied  Paint  Industry.  I would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Ommanney  to  give  us 
this  information. 

Mr.  Ommanney,  Martin  Varnish  Co. 

- — I happen  to  be  on  the  membership 
committee  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Association,  and  their 
method  of  securing  new  members  is 
this:  First,  appoint  a membership 

committee.  It  seems  to  me  in  an  effort 
to  increase  the  membership  of  any 
organization,  the  first  movement  is  to 
appoint  a membership  committee.  It 
should  be  composed  of  as  many  men  as 
are  needed  to  cover  the  situation.  Our 
idea  is  first  to  form  paint  clubs,  and 
second  to  secure  individual  members 
in  cities  not  large  enough  to  form  a 
paint  club. 

“To  bring  that  down  to  the  problem 
here,  you  will  find  the  most  practical 
way  is  to  form  a membership  com- 
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How  will  your 

estimate  compare? 


Barreled  Sunlight  is  sold  in  cans  from  half-pint 
to  5-gallon  size  and  in  barrels  and  half-barrels 


HOW  important  is  the  paint  you  use  in 
cutting  the  total  cost  of  a job?  Do 
you  figure  cost  per  gallon  only? 

A paint  that  drags  under  the  brush,  sags 
or  laps  or  sets  too  quickly  costs  more  in 
time  and  labor  than  it  saves  in  initial 
price.  And  it  is  bound  to  give  a poorer 
job  in  the  end. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  a white  paint  that 
produces  a smooth,  lustrous  finish  without 
the  use  of  varnish.  It  flows  freely,  leaves 
no  brush  marks  and  will  not  sag  or  lap. 
It  covers  better  than  enamel,  costs  less 
and  requires  fewer  coats. 

Made  by  the  exclusive  Rice  Process, 
Barreled  Sunlight  is  guaranteed  to  remain 
white  longer  than  any  gloss  paint  or  enamel, 
domestic  or  foreign,  applied  under  the  same 
conditions.  Barreled  Sunlight  enables  you 
to  combine  a lower  estimate  with  a job  that 
looks  better  and  lasts  longer. 

It  is  used  today  in  interiors  of  every 
type — homes,  hotels,  apartment  houses, 
schools,  stores,  shops  and  industrial  plants. 
Wherever  a white,  washable  surface  is  de- 
sired Barreled  Sunlight  will  enable  you  to 
obtain  an  enamel  finish  at  a paint  cost. 

Send  for  free  sample  can  to  compare 
with  any  other  white  paint  or  enamel  you 
are  now  using.  Where  a primer  is  required, 
use  Barreled  Sunlight  Undercoat. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

Factory  and  main  offices 

21  DUDLEY  ST.,  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

New  York — 350  Madison  Ave. 

Chicago — 659  Washington  Blvd. 

San  Francisco — 38  O’Farrell  St. 

And  50  other  distributing  centers  in  U.  S.  A. 


Barreled 
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mittee  under  the  direction  of  a chief. 
Engage  Missouri  and  Kansas  in  a com- 
petitive contest.  With  an  active  mem- 
bership committee  in  the  larger  points 
of  the  territory  you  can  probably  get 
at  the  majority  of  the  master  painters 
all  over  this  section.  For  instance; 
if  you  had  a committeeman  in  Wichita, 
he  could  handle  all  the  country  around 
here.  He  could  undoubtedly  get  into 
personal  and  direct  touch  with  these 
men  through  the  traveling  salesmen, 
or  when  they  come  to  market.  The 
same  applies  to  St.  Joseph,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Springfield  and  Jop- 
lin. 

“By  having  a membership  committee 
of  that  sort  and  reporting  to  a cen- 
tral chief,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should 
not  be  hard  to  secure  the  class  of 
people  you  want  for  members.  The 
net  expense  would  be  very  small,  the 
responsibility  easily  placed.  This 
membership  committee  must  report 
at  the  annual  meeting  and  show  re- 
sults, and  they  undoubtedly  would  be 
able  to  do  so. 

“In  regard  to  the  matter  of  dues  in 
this  association,  it  seems  to  me  $10 
a year  is  a very  small  amount  to  en- 
title a man  to  a membership  in  this  as- 
sociation. It  would  be  gotten  back  on 
one  job,  so  that  the  question  of  dues, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. 

“The  main  proposition  is  to  make 
this  association  of  more  value  to  the 
master  painter.  You  gentlemen  have 
something  to  sell.  You  are  trying  to 
sell  your  own  master  painters’  associ- 
ation. If  there  is  any  industry  that 
needs  an  association,  it  is  the  master 
painter.  You  are  all  familiar  with 
master  painters  all  over  the  country 
and  their  endeavor  to  get  a living 
from  the  profession,  and  certainly 
must  realize  that  they  are  in  need  of 
an  organization,  because  I think  it  is 
a sad  state,  with  no  reflection  on  the 
painting  industry,  when  the  average 
man  in  the  industry  does  not  make  a 
success. 

“A  few  accumulate  a little  money, 
but  the  majority  are  as  financially  un- 
rewarded as  any  occupation  in  the 
country.  The  chief  value  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  this  kind  would  be  to  show 
them  how  to  eliminate  that  uncertain- 
ty. You  gentlemen  have  something  to 
sell,  and  that  product  is  valuable.  In 
order  to  sell  it  you  must  get  together  a 
sales  force,  and  that  sales  force  would 
be  represented  by  your  membership 
committee.” 

Mr.  Knapp — I do  not  see  how  we  can 
organize  our  men,  except  where  we 
have  local  associations.  We  have  no 
funds  to  send  any  one  anywhere  to  do 
anything,  and  I don’t  think  any  one 
takes  interest  enough  to  take  the 
money  out  of  his  own  pocket,  just  to 
get  two  or  three  members  in  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Yancil — The  speaker  has  touched 
on  my  idea.  The  question  of  funds 
must  be  met,  but  if  some  one  can  come 
over  to  our  town  and  convince  our  con- 
tractors that  this  association  can  be  a 
benefit  to  them — and  I believe  it  can 
be  done — I believe  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  put  up  $10  apiece.  That  is  a 
question  we  have  got  to  meet.  If  you 
have  a strong  organization,  and  our 
fellow  member  in  a small  town  has  no 
semblance  of  an  organization,  we  can 
be  of  benefit  to  him,  and  he  can 
help  us 

Mr.  Chandlee — Mr.  Wilson  of  To- 
peka asked  what  benefit  there  is  to  be 


derived.  I think  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  being  a member  of  the  as- 
sociation is  just  what  you  make  it 
yourself,  or  your  local  association. 
You  will  derive  more  benefits  from 
your  own  association  than  you  will 
from  the  State  association.  If  there 
are  ten  or  fifteen  Master  Painters  in 
a town,  they  will  pass  each  other  and 
not  even  speak.  They  will  say,  ‘He  is 
one  of  those  fellows  who  cuts  the  life 
out  of  everything.  You  won’t  make 
any  money  if  you  figure  against  him.’ 
They  are  talking  about  each  other  all 
the  time. 

When  you  have  your  meetings,  if 
you  have  a member  who  is  doing  price 
cutting,  get  him  up  before  the  crowd 
and  show  him  where  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  make  any  money,  and  it 
isn’t  long  before  his  figures  are  a lit- 
tle better. 

St.  Joseph  couldn’t  make  a dollar 
without  our  association.  We  took  into 
our  association  some  of  the  worst 
price  cutters  we  had  in  town,  and 
after  they  were  in  the  association,  they 
turned  over  a new  leaf.  There  were 
not  more  than  two  or  three  painters 
who  would  speak  when  they  met,  but 
now,  since  we  organized;  I don’t  think 
there  is  a one  who  would  not  loan  the 
others  anything  they  want.  That’s 
the  kind  of  feeling  that  you  get  from 
a good  local  organization. 

Question  Box 

In  reply  to  a query  in  the  Question 
Box,  as  to  the  present-day  manufactur- 
ing costs  of  varnish,  Mr.  Bohannon  of 
the  Seidlitz  Varnish  Co.  gave  an  in- 
forming reply,  which  is  printed  else- 
where as  a separate  article. 

“Can  one  contractor  compete  with  an- 
other, one  using  lead  and  flatting  oil 
or  turpentine,  the  other  using  flat  wall 
paint f” 

Mr.  Bates — I might  partly  answer 
that.  I have  been  using  flat  wall  paints 
of  standard  makes,  and  I have  done 
a room  that  has  stood  for  ten  years.  I 
put  on  one  coat  of  flat  white,  and 
when  I went  to  do  the  room  again,  I 
was  particular  to  fill  up  all  the  cracks 
with  a good  crack  filler.  When  I was 
in  Kansas  City  I got  five  gallons  of 
flatting  oil.  I mixed  that  according  to 
directions.  The  next  morning  I went 
into  see  the  room,  and  there  was  a 
flat  streak  one-half  inch  wide  all  over 
every  crack.  There  had  not  been  a 
sign  of  a streak  when  I painted  it 
with  flat  wall  paints.  I let  it  stand 
four  or  five  days,  and  those  flat  streaks 
were  still  there.  Every  crack  showed 
with  the  flatting  oil.  I gave  it  up, 
and  gave  it  a coat  of  flat  wall  paint. 
That’s  my  experience. 

Mr.  Pfisterer — So  far  as  lead  is  con- 
cerned, I think  it  is  far  superior  to 
any  mixed  flat  paint  you  can  get.  I 
have  used  flat  white  and  white  lead 
for  twenty  years,  and  I have  used  flat- 
ting oil.  I can’t  do  the  work  as  cheap- 
ly, but  I don’t  have  to.  As  far  as  us- 
ing the  two  is  concerned,  you  don’t 
see  white  lead  peeling  off. 

Mr.  Jackson — My  experience  in 
painting  plastered  walls  is  that  a glue 
size  is  economical  in  a good  many  in- 
stances. You  never  saw  a wall  painted 
with  flat  paint  for  ten  years  that  did 
not  need  sizing.  You  might  use  some 
varnish  in  flat  wall  paint,  but  it  re- 
quires two  coats,  and  on  new  walls  you 
will  have  to  put  something  under  it  to 
hold  it  or  back  it  up. 

Mr.  Chandlee — My  experience  is 
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that  peeling  is  caused  from,  damp 
walls,  or  from  using  a liquid  that  has 
no  penetrating  qualities.  If  you  will 
take  a wall  that  is  dry  and  give  it  a 
coating  of  linseed  oil  and  lead,  you 
will  have  no  peeling. 

I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  sizing  coat  is  lead  and  oil,  and 
finished  with  nothing  but  paint  over 
that.  I don’t  think  there  should  be 
any  objection  to  using  mixed  paints. 
There  are  quite  a number  of  mixed 
paints  that  I think  should  be  just  as 
good  a finish  on  walls  as  a man  can 
mix  himself.  With  all  the  machinery, 
and  chemists’  aid  at  the  command  of 
the  manufacturer,  he  should  be  able 
to  mix  as  good  or  better  a wall  me- 
dium than  any  ordinary  painter  can 
make,  with  the  small  amount  of  knowl- 
edge the  average  painter  has,  with  the 
actual  experience  of  a few  years  and 
no  knowledge  of  chemistry  at  all.  It 
seems  that  a knowledge  of  chemistry 
is  necessary  in  the  painting  business; 
but  I guess  if  a man  was  a good  chem- 
ist, he  wouldn’t  be  a brush  painter. 

Mr.  Landes — Speaking  of  glue  size; 
it  is  all  animal  matter,  and  it  deteri- 
orates. Lye  will  turn  glue  into  hard 
soap.  We  put  in  the  glue  10  drams  of 
caustic  soda  to  the  gallon.  Otherwise 
it  will  go  to  pieces  in  five  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Brindle — In  this  part  of  the 
country  they  are  bothered  with  alkali, 
and  I would  like  to  ask  how  they  over- 
come that  on  new  walls  to  make  a job 
stand  up. 

Mr.  Bohannon — Take  shellac,  and 
add  about  a quart  to  a gallon  of  paint. 
Add  1 pound  of  alum,  shake  it  up,  and 
it  will  absolutely  stop  all  stains  com- 
ing through  white  enamel. 

Apprentices  and  Trade  Schools 

The  next  subject  was  a talk  on  Trade 
Schools  and  Apprentices  by  Professor 
McFadden  of  the  Lathrop  School  of 
Kansas  City.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  he  said: 

“I  have  talked  to  contracting  paint- 
ers in  various  cities  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  and  almost  universally  there  is 
a cry  for  efficient  help;  a deplorable 
lack  of  skilled  mechanics.  I ask,  ‘How 
many  apprentices  have  you  in  your 
shop?’  and  the  reply  comes  back,  ‘We 
can’t  be  bothered  with  them.’ 

“You  have  heard  the  story  of  my- 
thology of  the  birth  of  Venus,  born 
full  grown  on  the  crest  of  the  waves, 
floating  on  the  sea.  That  seems  to  be 
the  way  the  master  painters  expect  to 
get  their  mechanics.  Is  not  that  the 
way  you  are  getting  your  journeymen 
today?  There  are  no  journeymen  com- 
ing into  the  business,  and  such  as  are, 
are  deficient  in  their  practical  knowl- 
edge. 

“You  men  say  you  have  not  the 
time  to  train  apprentices  in  your  shops, 
and  I agree  with  you.  I cannot  con- 
ceive of  a man  conducting  a large 
shop  having  the  time  to  train  appren- 
tices. I don’t  believe  it  is  the  contrac- 
tors’ business  to  train  apprentices. 

“In  all  localities  that  amount  to 
anything  we  have  the  public  school 
system,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  train  apprentices  in  va- 
rious lines,  just  as  much  as  it  is  to 
train  them  for  citizenship.  The  public 
school  systems  are  relieving  the  busi- 
ness men  everywhere;  and  you  can,  by 
cooperating  with  your  local  school 
boards,  convince  them  that  they  should 
teach  painting  and  decorating  in  the 
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public  school  curriculum,  that  it  should 
be  one  of  the  educational  features. 

“Then,  too,  you  should  encourage 
cooperation  with  the  existing  labor  or- 
ganizations to  obtain  the  proper  rec- 
ognition for  the  graduates,  and  see 
that  they  are  paid  wages  according  to 
a boy’s  ability.  You  can’t  expect  a boy 
who  has  spent  two  or  three  years  in 
the  trade  schools  to  come  to  you  and 
work  for  the  prices  you  formerly  paid 
apprentices. 

“I  have  prepared  and  want  to  give 
you  a brief  outline  of  what  the  trade 
school  in  Kansas  City  is  doing  for 
boys.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  three 
schools,  just  like  the  high  school  that 
offers  a two-year  course  for  boys.  Six 
hours  a day,  three  of  which  is  spent 
in  the  shop,  three  in  studying  on  sub- 
jects that  will  help  him  to  obtain  the 
fundamentals  of  education. 

“Aside  from  the  class  work,  we  try 
to  give  him  practical  work  along  all 
lines.  We  teach  him  first  the  care  of 
brushes  and  pots,  then  sizing,  priming, 
mixing  of  colors;  removing  old  paint 
and  preparing  the  walls. 

“Last  year  we  painted  and  decorated 
the  music  hall.  The  boys  go  to  school 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  we  use 
our  vacations  on  the  school  buildings. 
These  boys  actually  accomplish  these 
things.  We  say  they  are  worth  25 
cents  an  hour  to  start  with. 

“They  can  be  taught  in  any  school, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  association  of  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  to  see  that  your 
schools  take  this  up.  If  you  haven’t 
the  proper  building  facilities,  see  that 
they  are  provided.  You  are  creating  a 
demand  for  more  paint  and  varnish,  so 
you  must  also  provide  the  means  of 
applying  that  paint  and  varnish. 

“There  is  one  other  reason  why  you 
don’t  get  boys,  and  that  is  when  a 
boy  comes  to  you  for  advice  about 
learning  the  painting  trade  you  say: 
‘For  goodness  sake,  don’t  do  it!’  I 
think  it  is  a trade  that  makes  for 
good  citizenship  as  much  as  any  other 
occupation,  and  for  you  to  discourage 
a boy  from  entering  a business  in 
which  you  have  been  engaged  all  your 
life  makes  a big  difference.  We  must 
make  our  trade  more  interesting  and 
more  attractive  to  the  boys  if  we  ex- 
pect them  to  enter  it  and  take  an  in- 
terest in  it. 

“We  have  never  had  any  difficulty 
in  placing  the  boys,  and  we  have  yet 
to  find  where  a boy  loses  his  job  when 
he  is  placed.  We  lose  track  of  the  boys 
after  they  are  out  of  the  school.  The 
boys  I have  sent  to  master  painters 
have  been  referred  back  to  the  labor 
organizations,  and  they  tell  them  they 
must  serve  their  apprenticeship.  After 
a boy  has  served  two  or  three  years  in 
a trade  school  he  does  not  have  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship,  and  if  the 
union  shop  is  not  ready  and  willing 
to  employ  the  trade  school  boy,  he 
doesn’t  like  to  go  to  the  open  shop. 

“It  seems  to  me  the  labor  organiza- 
tion allows  a certain  number  of  ap- 
prentices to  a certain  number  of  men, 
and  why  you  cannot  take  advantage 
of  this  is  beyond  me.  The  big  answer 
to  the  question  will  be  the  day  which 
I see  coming,  when  the  apprentice 
will  serve  part  of  this  time  with  the 
master  painter  and  for  pay.  You  can- 
not make  it  any  more  interesting  for 
a boy  than  to  give  him  a job  in  your 
shop  and  send  him  to  school  for  one 
or  two  days  a week. 

Mr.  Chandlee — I had  understood 


that  the  union  was  interfering  with 
the  placing  of  the  boys.  I think  it 
would  be  a good  idea  to  have  the  asso- 
ciation take  that  matter  up,  where  the 
boys  are  going  to  the  trade  schools, 
and  are  willing  to  learn  the  painting 
trade.  I didn’t  think  we  should  turn 
that  over,  and  let  the  unions  say  where 
they  shall  go.  I don’t  think  the  union 
should  be  allowed  to  say  whether  you 
can  employ  a boy  or  not. 

Mr.  Switzer — In  Kansas  City  our 
agreement  says  we  can  have  one  ap- 
prentice for  every  five  men,  so  it  is 
not  the  organization  that  is  fighting 
the  proposition.  The  master  painters 
feel  that  they  cannot  be  bothered.  I 
have  not  had  any  of  these  boys,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  thing  would  be  for 
us  to  take  these  boys  and  work  them; 
but  we  must  not  conceive  the  idea 
we  can  get  them  for  the  wages  we 
used  to  get  them. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities  and  take  these  boys 
and  put  them  through  because  a boy 
who  goes  through  the  trade  school 
is  better  than  the  men  you  can  get 
in  the  busy  season.  I don’t  believe  in 
holding  them  down  and  paying  them 
as  little  as  possible.  If  they  are  worth 
if  50  cents,  pay  them  50  cents.  It  is 
essential  that  we  take  care  of  them. 

30  cents  an  hour,  pay  them  30  cents; 

Mr.  Switzer — Our  next  number  is  a 
paper  on  “Cooperation”  by  the  St. 
Joseph  association,  read  by  Mr. 
Chandlee: 

Cooperation 

Ed  Chandlee 

THERE  was  a time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  when  every  man  was 
a creature  sufficient  unto  himself.  His 
entire  concern  was  for  himself  and 
his  own.  He  gave  no  thought  as  to 
how  any  action  of  his  could  or  would 
affect  another.  It  was  a world  of  in- 
dividuals and  unconcerted  action. 

Mankind  has  progressed  greatly 
since  those  days,  and  today  every  in- 
dividual is  linked  to  every  other  by 
some  sort  of  tie.  For  four  hundred 
generations  there  has  been  steady 
progression  in  culture,  art.  literature, 
commerce,  and  industry.  The  basis  of 
all  this  progression  is  cooperation. 

Into'the  mind  of  the  prehistoric  in- 
dividual gradually  crept  the  idea  of 
lending  a helping  hand  to  a fellow 
tribesman  for  other  than  selfish  rea- 
sons. Thus  the  first  seeds  of  coopera- 
tion germinated.  That  cooperative 
idea  gradually  extended  from  tribe  to 
tribe  and  eventually  from  nation  to 
nation.  But  behind  its  widespread  in- 
fluence was  the  ever  increasing  real- 
ization that  one  can  do  a great  deal  for 
oneself  by  doing  something  for  some- 
body else. 

The  generally  accepted  definition  of 
cooperation  is  the  working  together 
of  a group  of  individuals  for  a common 
purpose,  too  frequently  mercenary.  But 
there  is  a higher  ideal  in  cooperation. 
It  is  the  working  together  of  other- 
wise disinterested  groups  of  individuals 
to  a common  end.  Not  for  unselfish  or 
mercenary  purposes,  but  that  civiliza- 
tion and  mankind  may  be  elevated. 
This  is  the  type  of  cooperation  we  wish 
to  preach  in  this  paper. 

Today  the  master  painters  organiza- 
tions are  great  cooperating  groups  of 
masters  of  an  art.  And  because  they 
are  masters  their  obligation  to  make 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all -^^7^ 


the  best  use  of  the  cooperation  which 
they  command  is  the  greater. 

Early  in  the  Christian  era  we  find 
that  in  the  Semitic  countries  a high 
standard  of  civilization  flourished  for 
a time.  It  is  in  this  period  that  we 
first  learn  of  cooperative  guilds  of 
artisans.  History  tells  us  that  these 
cooperative  societies  were  not  formed 
for  money  making  purposes,  but  as  a 
means  by  which  the  art  and  skill  of 
those  early-day  artisans  could  be  im- 
proved upon,  taught  to  one  another, 
and  passed  on  to  coming  generations. 

These  and  subsequent  guilds,  many 
of  the  latter  not  so  unselfish  in  their 
purpose,  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
present  day  trade  associations. 

History  furnishes  us  with  many 
examples  of  cooperation,  some  highly 
idealistic,  many  unscrupulously  dis- 
honest; but  after  all,  we  are  not  con- 
cerned particularly  with  the  past,  but 
with  what  cooperation  has  done  and 
can  do  for  us  today. 

Let  us  then  confine  the  rest  of  this 
paper  to  a discussion  of  our  own  trade, 
and  how,  as  a result  of  the  work  of 
this  association,  the  business  of  paint- 
ing and  decorating  may  be  ever  seeking 
a higher  and  higher  plane  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 

The  Master  Painter  comes  in  con- 
tact with  and  owes  a responsibility  to: 
First — the  public.  Second — his  work- 
men. Third — his  brother  master  paint- 
er. 

As  a general  thing,  the  public  is  not 
interested  in  the  cooperation  of  master 
painters,  except  that  it  ignorantly 
ascribes  to  their  associations  an  oppor- 
tunity for  price  fixing.  But  neverthe- 
less, the  cooperation  of  master  paint- 
ers means  a great  deal  to  the  public. 
Honesty  of  values,  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  goods,  and  the  broadened 
vision  as  regards  color  schemes,  etc., 
are  the  direct  result  of  cooperation. 

The  workman  is  not  interested  in  the 
cooperation  of  his  employer.  He  sees 
in  it  a menace  to  him— an  opportunity 
to  lower  wages,  lengthen  hours,  and 
general  oppression.  Yet  again  co- 
operation is  his  greatest  boon.  Through 
it,  stable  pay  and  stable  hours  are  set, 
working  conditions  are  improved,  and 
the  employer  who  has  learned  the 
meaning  of  cooperation  through  af- 
filiation with  his  associates  has  also 
learned  to  cooperate  with  his  workmen 
for  their  benefit  and  his. 

It  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  masters 
themselves  that  cooperation  produces 
the  greatest  results.  For  the  purpose 
of  supplying  a concrete  example,  let 
us  describe  and  analyze  the  St.  Joseph 
plan  of  cooperation,  and  the  master 
painters  association’s  place  in  the 
scheme. 

The  analysis  hinges  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  a master  painter  is  a 
business  man  or  not.  If  he  is,  he 
should  have  a connection  directly,  and 
as  a member  of  his  association,  with 
all  other  business  men  and  business 
associations.  This  the  St.  Joseph  plan 
provides. 

First,  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
made  up  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional men  in  the  city — cooperative 
business,  striving  for  higher  civic  and 
commercial  ideals.  More  or  less  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  are  several  associations 
of  different  trade  or  professional 
groups. 

The  Chamber  is  divided  into  several 
bureaus,  among  them  the  Building 
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When  Helen  Davenport  Gibbons  inher- 
ited the  fine  old  ancestral  home  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  she  made  all  haste  to  restore  the  origi- 
nal colonial  beauty  which  her  grandmother’s 
mid-Victorian  taste  had  sadly  altered. 

Just  one  thing  threatened  to  mar  her  plan 
— a hideous  black  marble  fireplace,  in- 
stalled about  forty  years  ago.  To  replace  it 
with  a good  Colonial  mantel  would  cost  more 
than  Mrs.  Gibbons  could  afford  to  spend. 

She  finally  decided — against  the  advice 
of  the  contractor — to  have  the  shiny  black 
marble  coated  with  white  Valspar  Enamel. 
The  result  was  highly  successful,  as  results 
always  are  when  Valspar  is  used. 

This  happened  more  than  a year  ago  and 
although  many  comfortable  fires  have 


flamed  on  the  hearth,  not  a crack  or  blister 
has  appeared  in  the  Valsparred  surface  of 
the  marble. 

The  incident  proves  again  that  painters 
and  decorators  who  are  seeking  a reputa- 
tion for  quality  work  will  find  dependable 
allies  in  these  three  forms  of  Valspar — 
Valspar  Varnish,  Valspar  Varnish-Stain 
and  Valspar  Enamel.  No  other  finishes  can 
approach  them  in  resistance  to  water  and 
heat — in  toughness  or  elasticity. 

And  confidence  in  the  Valspar  Trio  is  so 
widespread  that  people  everywhere  know 
they  will  get  100%  satisfaction  wherever 
Valspar  is  used. 

The  people  in  your  neighborhood  are  no 
exception.  Tell  them  that  you  use  Valspar. 
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Industry  Bureau.  This  Bureau  while 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  a separate  group  of  of- 
ficers. Its  president  is  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber. 
In  this  bureau  are  business  men  en- 
gaged in  the  design,  construction, 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  build- 
ings. All  the  members  of  the  master 
painters  association  are  also  members 
of  this  Building  Industry  Bureau. 

Thus  we  have  the  cooperative  pow- 
er of  all  the  business  men  in  the  city, 
when  the  cooperation  of  all  is  neces- 
sary. However,  the  matter  may  affect 
only  the  Building  Industry.  For  this 
we  have  the  cooperative  power  of  the 
men  engaged  in  that  industry.  If,  how- 
ever, the  matter  affects  the  painting  in- 
dustry only,  the  cooperative  power  of 
the  master  painters  association  only  is 
centered  upon  it. 

In  the  reverse  direction,  cooperation 
has  a wonderful  cumulative  power,  as 
we  shall  see.  An  idea  has  developed 
in  the  mind  of  a member  of  the  mas- 
ter painters  association,  which  being 
an  excellent  idea  means  much  to  the 
city  of  St.  Joseph.  Individually,  he 
can  argue  his  idea  to  but  one  or  two 
persons  at  a time,  and  then  not  ef- 
fectively, since  he  has  but  limited 
power.  He  takes  it  to  his  association 
and  accumulates  a dozen  advocates. 
The  association,  in  turn,  takes  it  to 
the  Building  Industry  Bureau  -and 
gains  a hundred  and  fifty  disciples.The 
Bureau  takes  it  up  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  where  it  gains  the  support 
of  the  entire  business  power. 

It  gets  the  same  cumulative  effect 
locally  as  the  International  Association 
of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  gets 
nationally.  The  individual  presents  his 
idea  to  his  local  association,  which 
adopts  it  as  a policy  to  be  presented 
to  the  State  or  interstate  organiza- 
tion, which  in  turn  presents  it  to  the 
International  body.  There  the  idea, 
which  germinated  in  the  mind  of  an 
individual,  develops  into  a movement, 
back  of  which  is  the  concentrated  pow- 
er of  a body  whose  ability  to  get  re- 
sults is  practically  unlimited. 

But  while  we  are  prone  to  think  of 
cooperation  in  the  terms  of  associ- 
ations, whose  strength  is  determined 
by  their  numbers,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  true  cooperation 
must,  like  charity,  begin  at  home  in 
the  every-day  private  and  business  life 
of  the  individual. 

In  his  relations  with  the  members 
of  his  family,  with  his  business  part- 
ners, his  workmen,  his  customers,  and 
with  his  friends,  the  real,  satisfying 
spirit  of  cooperation  can  be  practised 
by  the  master  painter,  and  only  by 
practising  it  in  such  a humble  way 
can  he  expect  to  get  the  fullest  results 
in  a large  way. 

A man  and  a mule  hitched  together 
for  draft  purposes  would  not  make  an 
effective  team.  The  work  performed 
would  be  rather  unequally  divided, 
and,  in  fact,  would  not  exceed  that 
which  the  mule  would  do  alone.  But 
let  the  man  lead  or  drive  the  mule, 
avoiding  the  hard  places  in  the  road, 
guilding  and  directing  him,  and  their 
efficiency  is  wonderfully  increased. 
Cooperation  does  it.  And  yet  there  are 
many  mulish  men  in  the  world  who 
will  not  see  the  value  of  cooperation. 
Because  they  are  not  fitted  by  ability 
or  temperament  to  lead  in  a cooper- 
ative movement,  they  will  not  even 
assist.  But  the  benefits  of  cooperation 


by  others  are  passed  on  to  even  these. 

It  has  been  through  cooperation  and 
by  cooperation  that  civilization  was 
founded  and  his  progressed  to  its  pres- 
ent state.  Cooperation  is  the  medium 
by  which  progressive  thought  is  lib- 
erated, and  the  highest  ideals  attained. 
By  cooperation  man  finds  that  he  owes 
a duty  to  the  world  at  large  much 
greater  than  that  which  he  owes  to 
himself. 

And,  finally,  that  while  through  co- 
operation he  is  unselfishly  aiding 
world  progress,  he  is  also,  as  a reward 
for  unselfish  service,  making  greater 
profit  for  himself,  both  in  world’s 
goods  and  in  moral  satisfaction. 


The  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  following, 
which  was  adopted: 

“Resolved,  That  we  arrange  to  take 
into  this  association  members  from 
the  State  of  Oklahoma.” 

The  committee  failed  to  recommend 
this  resolution,  but  it  was  adopted: 

“Resolved,  That  the  Missouri  and 
Kansas  Painters  and  Decorators 
change  the  name  to  the  Tri-State  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  Association,  and  in- 
clude the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas 
and  Missouri.  This  will  help  to  or- 
ganize locals  in  Oklahoma  and  give 
us  a larger  field  to  work.” 

A resolution  providing  for  an  Ad- 
visory Board  on  gaining  new  members, 
to  be  chosen  from  the  associate  mem- 
bers, was  also  passed,  and  Messrs. 
Bohannon,  Vermillion  and  Wisneski 
were  appointed. 

Mr.  Bennett — Mr.  Knapp  has  made 
an  ideal  secretary-treasurer,  one  we  all 
appreciate.  I think  it  is  largely 
through  his  personal  efforts  that  our 
association  has  been  able  to  weather 
the  storm,  and  make  such  a good  show- 
ing. I understand  that  he  has  devoted 
all  his  Sundays  to  his  work.  I know 
he  is  a busy  man,  and  has  to  make  a 
living  the  same  as  we  do.  I move  we 
voice  our  appreciation  to  our  Secretary- 
Treasury  with  the  sum  of  $100.  Motion 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bennett  also  moved  that  in  view 
of  the  splendid  work  done  by  Asso- 
ciate Members  Wisneski,  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.;  Vermillion,  of 
the  National  Lead  Co.,  and  Bohannon, 
of  the  Seidlitz  Varnish  Co.,  they  be 
made  honorary  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Carried. 

A number  of  changes  recommended 
in  the  bylaws  by  that  committee  were 
adopted. 

A Legislative  Committee  composed 
of  A.  G.  Clark  of  St.  Louis  and  Frank 
Wilson  of  Topeka  was  appointed. 

The  city  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  was 
made  the  choice  of  the  next  conven- 
tion place,  the  date  to  be  named  by 
the  Executive  Board. 

Election  of  Officers 

The  following  constitute  the  State 
Executive  Board:  H.  R.  Brindle,  St. 

Louis;  C.  A.  Vancil,  Topeka;  C.  A. 
Allen,  Topeka;  Dan  W.  Brown,  Wich- 
ita; August  Starman,  St.  Joseph;  Lee 
Savage,  Springfield;  F.  A.  Banks,  Fair- 
view;  Elzie  Thomas,  Sabetha;  V.  A. 
Downing,  Kansas  City;  Bert  Clever, 
Wichita. 

A new  Board  of  Trustees  was  chosen: 
Ed  Chandlee  (three  years),  A.  G. 
Clark  (two  years),  Mr.  Speece  (one 
year). 

Arthur  0.  Lewars  was  reelected  In- 
ternational Executive  Board  member. 
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For  delegates  to  the  International 
convention  at  Toronto,  these  were 
selected:  Messrs.  Winters,  Clark,  Jack- 
son.  For  alternates:  Messrs.  McGrath, 
Brown,  Brindle. 

For  President,  A.  T.  SWITZER  of 
Kansas  City  was  reelected. 

For  Vice  President,  J.  H.  THADEN 
of  Atchison  was  reelected. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer,  FRANK  L. 
KNAPP  of  St.  Joseph  was  reelected. 

After  the  installation  of  officers  and 
the  customary  votes  of  thanks  the  con- 
vention adjourned. 

Entertainment  and  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary 

Sec.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Thomas 

On  Monday  morning  the  Reception 
Committee,  headed  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Jack- 
son  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Singleton,  received 
the  visiting  ladies  and  saw  that  they 
became  acquainted.  After  enjoying 
luncheon  together,  an  auto  drive  was 
taken  over  Wichita’s  beautiful  boule- 
vards, ending  at  Sims  Park,  where  an 
elegant  box  luncheon,  prepared  by 
the  ladies  of  Wichita,  and  consisting 
of  fried  chicken,  deviled  eggs,  ice 
cream,  cake  and  other  goodies,  was 
served.  A group  photo  was  taken, 
followed  by  games  of  all  kinds.  About 
ten  o’clock  the  return  trip  to  the 
hotel  was  made  after  a day  of  real 
pleasure. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary,  with  Mrs.  A.  T.  Switzer, 
president,  in  the  chair,  was  called  to 
order  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the 
Broadview  Hotel.  Miss  C.  Starman, 
secretary  of  the  association,  being  ab- 
sent, Mrs.  E.  A.  Thomas  of  Sabetha, 
Kans.,  was  appointed  to  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  held  in  Kansas 
City  in  August,  1921. 

Mrs.  Switzer  addressed  the  visiting 
ladies  of  the  auxiliary  on  organiza- 
tion. Mrs.  E.  G.  Chandlee  followed 
Mrs.  Switzer  with  a short  account  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  auxiliary 
in  St.  Joseph. 

After  the  meeting,  autos  conveyed 
the  ladies  to  Innes  Tea  Room,  where 
luncheon  was  served  to  about  forty 
ladies,  each  being  presented  with  a 
beautiful  corsage  bouquet.  After 
luncheon  the  ladies  were  escorted  to 
the  Miller  Theatre,  one  of  Wichita’s 
most  beautiful  picture  houses. 

Tuesday  evening  the  annual  ban- 
quet was  held  at  the  Broadview  Hotel, 
the  tables  being  decorated  with  large 
baskets  of  asters  and  roses.  Mrs.  D. 
Brown,  of  Wichita,  acted  as  toastmas- 
ter. All  enjoyed  the  eats  as  well  as 
the  entertainment  furnished  by  an 
orchestra  and  vocal  selections  by 
Wichita  talent.  Addresses  were  made 
by  President  Switzer,  Milo  Landes 
George  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Switzer.  The 
guests  were  then  taken  to  the  roof 
garden,  where  dancing  was  enjoyed 
until  midnight. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  elec- 
tion of  ladies  auxiliary  officers  was 
held,  with  the  following  results:  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Switzer,  president;  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Jackson,  Wichita,  first  vice  president; 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Wilson,  Topeka,  second 
vice  president;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Thaden, 
Atchison,  third  vice  president;  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Thomas,  Sabetha,  secretary;  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Chandlee,  St.  Joseph,  treasurer. 
Fourteen  new  members  were  enrolled. 
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Questions  Answ 


Hanging  Soft  Colored  Wallpa- 
per 

0.  P.,  Hobart,  Ind.,  writes  us  concern- 
ing some  trouble  he  had  in  hanging 
cheap,  soft-colored  paper.  The  col- 
ors, especially  the  bright  ones,  when 
soaked,  as  the  paper  must  be  after 
pasting,  are  badly  damaged  by  the 
dry  smoothing  brush.  He  wants  to 
know  how  this  may  be  avoided,  as 
there  is  considerable  of  this  sort  of 
paper  hung  in  his  town  and  vicinity. 
Answer:  Such  paper  cannot  safely 

be  smoothed  down  with  the  brush. 
The  best  way  is  to  use  a rather  dry 
paste — one  not  containing  much  water, 
pasting  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Then 
affix  the  strip  to  the  wall  in  place,  set- 
ting the  edge  true  with  the  plumb,  and 
lightly  roll  down  with  a soft  padded 
roller.  Use  the  brush  to  fix  the  top  and 
bottom  only. 

Stenciling  a Frieze  in  Two  Colors 

B.  V.  N„  Cheshire,  Conn.,  asks  for  in- 
formation. He  has  stenciling  to  do 
on  certain  rooms,  in  one  of  which 
there  is  a frieze  that  must  be  ap- 
plied in  two  colors,  having  leaves 
and  flowers.  Can  this  be  done  with 
one  frieze,  as  he  has  been  told?  Or 
will  the  colors  have  to  be  applied 
separately,  with  the  same  stencil, 
removing  stencil  for  each  time? 
Answer:  When  a stencil  has  leaves 
and  flowers  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
two  stencils.  Have  a separate  brush 
for  the  two  colors — the  brush  not  too 
large,  so  that  it  will  not  get  onto  the 
other  color  part.  In  this  manner  one 
might  do  several  colors  on  one  stencil, 
a brush  for  each,  being  careful  not  to 
get  one  color  in  place  of  the  other. 

How  to  Make  a Good  Glue  Size 

W.  E.  R.,  Burlington,  Mich.,  desires  a 
formula  for  a good  general  purpose 
glue  size,  with  directions  how  to 
prepare  it  and  how  to  use  it  to  get 
the  best  results  on  different  walls. 
Answer:  There  are  several  good 

general  purpose  glue  sizes,  but  the 
following  is  perhaps  about  as  good  as 
any  other.  There  are  other  glue  sizes 
containing  soap  and  alum,  and  all 
seem  to  be  universally  approved  by  ex- 
pert workmen: 

Soak  2 lbs.  of  fish  glue  in  % gal.  of 
cold  water.  Dissolve  8 oz.  of  powdered 
alum  in  % gal.  of  water.  Pour  surplus 
water  from  the  glue,  after  it  has  ab- 
sorbed all  the  water  it  can,  next  dilute 
it  with  boiling  water,  to  dissolve  it. 
Then  add  the  alum  water.  Melt  1 oz. 
of  white  soap  in  boiling  water  and  add 
to  the  other  preparations.  The  soap 
gives  elasticity  to  the  size.  The  alum 
hardens  it. 

How  Much  Dryers  Should  Be 
Used  in  Paint? 

S.  D.,  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  asks  a question 
that  recalls  the  ancient  one  concern- 
ing a certain  Ann.  There  is  no  fixed 
rule,  nor  can  there  be — though  paint 
manufacturers  probably  have  one, 
using  so  much  to  the  gallon  of  paint; 
even  then,  the  amount  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  paint. 


The  drying  properties  of  dryers 
vary  considerably,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  painter  to  have  a 
fixed  formula.  He  must  use  his  best 
judgment.  Experience  teaches  the 
most  of  us  how  much  to  add  as  we 
mix  paint.  Then  there  is  the  pig- 
ment. White  lead  is  a good  self- 
dryer, and  hence  requires  little 
dryers,  except  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Always  exceptions  to  rules. 

There  is  the  weather  also — the 
changing  seasons,  heat  and  cold,  dry 
and  warm — so  that  one  must  know 
all  these  things  in  order  to  use  dry- 
ers judiciously. 


Inside  White  Turns  Yellow 

E.  R.  T.,  Durham,  N.  C.,  wants  to  know 
why  inside  white  paint,  flat,  turned 
yellow.  He  says  it  nearly  always 
does  this  with  him,  though  he  flats 
it  with  turpentine  in  the  usual  way. 
Sometimes  he  adds  benzine,  which 
seems  to  make  it  flow  easier. 

Answer:  Keg  lead,  we  suppose,  was 
used.  That  contains  considerable  lin- 
seed oil,  and  hence,  unless  the  room 
has  plenty  of  light  and  air,  a flat  lead 
paint  is  apt  to  yellow  in  time.  Also, 
if  the  white  paint  is  applied  over  an  old 
paint,  especially  a yellowed  white,  it  is 
bound  to  yellow. 

In  fact,  the  only  way  to  insure  a 
permanent  white  job  is  to  get  a clear 
foundation:  all  old  paint  removed  to 
the  ground)  then  build  up  with  white. 
Also  there  should  be  enough  coats  ap- 
plied to  make  the  job  solid  white.  Tur- 
pentine white  is  not  as  good  a coverer 
as  a well  bodied  oil  coat,  hence  it  re- 
quires several  coats  to  get  a good  body. 

Next  to  last  coat  should  be  one-half 
zinc  white,  and  the  last  coat  all  zinc 
white.  Lead  is  affected  by  sulphur  and 
gases,  while  zinc  white  is  not.  The 
use  of  benzine  or  anything  but  turpen- 
tine as  a thinner  should  be  abandoned. 

Some  add  a little  blue  to  flat  lead 
paint,  to  overcome  any  yellow  cast; 
but  unless  the  right  blue  is  used  the 
white  will  be  more  or  less  greened. 
Ultramarine  blue  does  that,  though 
there  is  one  that  gives  a violet  cast. 
Pure  lampblack  (not  the  gas  black)  is 
perhaps  better  than  a blue  for  the 
purpose.  Don’t  use  drop  black,  for  that 
will  do  more  harm  than  good. 


Is  Raw  or  Boiled  Oil  Best  for 
Winter ? 

D.  F.  G.,  Montpelier,  Iowa,  asks 
whether  raw  or  boiled  linseed  oil  is 
the  better  for  winter  or  cold  weath- 
er outside  painting?  He  states  that 
some  of  their  painters  argue  for  one, 
while  others  extol  the  merits  of  the 
ether.  Which  side  is  right? 

Answer:  Either  does  very  well,  but 
we  would  choose  the  raw.  It  is  easier 
to  work,  and  you  know  how  thick  raw 
oil  paint  gets  in  cold  weather.  Raw  oil 
is  more  porous  than  the  boiled,  hence 
oxygen  passes  through  it  more  rapid- 
ly, drying  from  the  bottom,  while 
boiled  oil  dries  over  the  top,  and  never 
becomes  as  hard  as  the  raw. 

This  is  not  a secret  by  any  means, 
for  it  causes  the  oil  to  become  more 
elastic.  In  fact,  boiled  oil  is  akin 
to  varnish.  It  dries  quicker  on  its  sur- 
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face  than  raw  oil,  hence  is  best  when 
it  is  desired  to  get  the  paint  out  of 
dust  or  possible  bad  weather.  Thus, 
you  see,  both  have  merits  of  great 
value. 


Staining  Edges  of  Wallpaper  So 
They  Will  Not  Show 

R.  H.  K.,  Bangor,  Me.,  asks  how  the 
edges  of  wallpaper  may  be  stained 
so  that  they  will  not  show  white  on 
wall;  also  how  to  stain  under  edges 
where  they  meet  on  the  wall,  so  that 
the  white  wall  will  not  show  in  case 
the  edges  do  not  quite  meet. 

Answer:  Stain  the  raw  edges  with 

water  color  made  as  near  as  possible 
the  shade  of  the  predominant  color  of 
the  paper.  This  may  be  done  either 
with  the  fingers  or  with  a flat  soft 
brush  run  along  the  edge  carefully. 

Either  the  white  plaster  wall  or  the 
white  lining  paper  will  show  when  the 
butted  edges  are  not  quite  perfectly 
joined.  To  prevent  this,  run  a soft  hair 
brush  with  the  desired  colored  stain 
up  and  down  the  wall  where  the  joins 
are  to  come,  before  hanging  the  paper. 
Make  the  stripe  to  allow  enough  width 
to  take  care  of  any  possible  failure  of 
the  paper  to  come  right  at  its  middle. 
Or  use  a piece  of  colored  chalk,  if  you 
can  get  the  right  color. 

But  the  stain  is  all  right,  and  is  eas- 
ily prepared,  and  will  do  also  for  the 
edges.  While  it  takes  some  time  to  do 
all  this  precautionary  staining,  it  will 
pay,  because  without  it  you  would 
perhaps  have  to  handle  the  wet  paper 
too  much  in  order  to  get  the  edges  to 
butt;  and  handling  the  paper  will  of 
course  injure  its  appearance. 


Hanging  Paper  on  Unsized 
Wall  Board 

R.  H.  K.,  Bangor,  Me.,  asks  for  “the 
most  practical  method  of  hanging 
paper  over  unsized  wall  board.” 
Answer:  Some  wall  board  comes 

ready  sized,  and  others  unsized.  Some 
manufacturers  of  these  goods  advise 
against  papering  on  wall  board,  owing 
to  the  chances  of  cracks  or  joins  open- 
ing. But  if  the  joins  are  to  be  covered 
with  two-inch  strips  of  molding,  as 
they  advise,  it  would  seem  entirely 
safe  to  paper  over  the  unbroken  sur- 
face. 

The  present  writer  has  papered  over 
the  unsized  wall  board  without  any 
sizing.  The  paper  stuck  and  remained 
all  right.  The  paste  would  have  to  be 
thin,  rather  than  stout  or  “dry,”  in 
order  to  allow  for  suction  in  the  board. 


Filling  the  Meshes  of  Woven 
Wire 

F.  B.  P.,  Wisconsin,  writes  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  best  method 
of  filling  woven  wire  mesh,  36  to  100 
to  the  inch,  with  a transparent  com- 
position that  will  stand  200°  C.  heat. 
The  liquid  is  to  be  of  a consistency 
that  will  allow  of  its  being  spread 
evenly,  and  form  lenses  for  light  dif- 
fusion screen. 

Answer:  There  may  be  such  mate- 

rial as  you  describe  on  the  market, 
though  the  writer  is  not  informed  of 
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You’re  the  man 
to  close  the  deal 


YOU  know  several  property 
owners  in  your  community 
whose  houses  need  painting.  You 
have  tried  to  get  them  to  paint. 
But  you  have  found  them  still  un- 
convinced that  paint  applied  well 
and  often  protects  and  improves 
their  property.  Yet  you  are  the 
man  to  close  the  deal  and  get  the 
orders  for  the  jobs. 

There  is  a powerful  influence 
working  for  you.  The  “Save  the 
Surface”  campaign  has  for  three 
years  been  calling  the  attention  of 
owners  to  the  value  of  paint  as  a 
protection  for  their  investment.  The 
field  for  paint  jobs  has  been  thor- 
oughly covered  and  prepared. 

As  a result,  this  advertising  cam- 
paign has  brought  more  business  to 
wide-awake  painters  who  have  co- 


operated with  it.  It  has  told  owners 
of  the  false  economy  of  permitting 
rot  and  rust  to  eat  away  their  in- 
vestments. 

Yet  there  are  still  many  owners 
who  have  delayed  using  the  ounce 
of  prevention.  They  know  what 
saving  the  surface  means,  but  have 
neglected  to  act.  Many  will  act 
when  the  painter  comes  around  and 
adds  the  power  of  personal  contact. 

Getting  these  contracts  adds 
money  to  your  bank  account  and 
saves  money  for  the  owner.  This 
is  the  time  for  you  to  see  your 
prospects  and  tell  them  just  how 
paint  — Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 
paint  — preserves  their  investments 
almost  indefinitely. 

If  you  don’t,  sooner  or  later  some 
other  painter  will. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Dutch  Boy  White-Lead,  Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead, 
Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil,  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Cincinnati  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 
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any.  All  that  he  can  do,  in  the  absence 
of  any  practical  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  to  suggest. 

A celluloid  composition  would  an- 
swer some  of  the  requirements,  but 
it  of  course  would  not  stand  the  heat, 
being  highly  inflammable. 

Then  there  is  white  glue  or  gelatin, 
prepared  with  a certain  portion  of 
oichromate  of  potash,  which  will 
harden  the  glue  and  make  it  water- 
proof. This  must  be  used,  however, 
at  once,  as  it  hardens  upon  standing, 
and  cannot  be  softened  and  used  again. 

Boiled  oil  might  possibly  answer 
your  purpose,  as  it  will  stand  the  heat 
and  give  a more  or  less  transparent 
coating.  However,  it  may  be  that  you 
can  secure  the  right  article  from  some 
manufacturer  of  pastes,  glues,  etc. 

There  is  a substitute  made  for  win- 
dow glass  by  dissolving  from  4 to  8 
parts  of  guncotton  in  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  ether.  Mix  this  with  from  2 to 
4 per  cent,  of  a non-drying  oil,  say 
castor  oil,  and  from  4 to  10  per  cent 
of  turpentine.  After  mixing  thorough- 
ly together,  pour  out  onto  a glass 
slab,  and  dry  by  a current  of  hot  air. 
The  sheet  may  be  made  as  thick  or 
thin  as  desired. 

This  composition,  it  would  seem, 
should  answer  for  making  the  wire 
screen  coating. 


Removing  Paint  from  Glass ; 
Cleaning  Paint  Brushes 

A.  C.  K.,  Freeland,  Pa.,  wants  to  know 
how  he  may  remove  paint  from 
window  glass.  He  does  not  say 
whether  the  paint  is  old  or  recent, 
but  wants  a “good,  simple,  quick- 
acting” means. 

He  also  wishes  a good  method 
for  cleaning  paint  brushes.  He  does 
not  give  the  condition  of  the  brushes. 
It  would  help  in  answering  questions 
if  our  inquirers  would  be  a little 
more  explicit  in  describing  the 
things  they  wish  information  on. 
Answer:  Many  now  use  an  old 

safety  razor  blade  for  taking  off  dried 
paint  from  window  glass,  and  the 
sharp  edge  of  a putty  knife  also  does 
well.  The  use  of  a liquid  paint  re- 
mover of  any  kind  is  apt  to  injure  the 
sash  paint  more  or  less,  unless  very 
carefully  managed. 

To  clean  paint  brushes  that  have 
been  in  recent  use,  let  soak  in  some 
benzol,  or  paint  and  varnish  remover, 
or  any  of  the  solvents  such  as  benzol. 
If  the  paint  is  not  thick  and  hard 
around  the  butt  end  of  the  bristles, 
simply  washing  out  in  coal  oil  will  do, 
after  which  wash  out  with  hot  water 
and  soap. 

How  to  Paint  Window  Blinds 

S.  F.,  Pine  City,  Minn.,  asks  for  a good 
method  of  painting  outside  window 
blinds;  how  to  handle  them  to  the 
best  advantage,  to  make  time  and  do 
clean  work. 

Answer:  We  will  give  the  method 

used  by  painters  that  we  have  worked 
with,  and  which  no  doubt  is  that  used 
by  most  painters: 

The  blind  is  laid  down  on  trestles  of 
the  right  height — or,  better  still,  we 
think,  two  barrels,  with  the  head  ends 
up,  the  one  to  the  right  to  hold  the 
paint  pot.  The  inside  of  the  blind  is 
up. 

Start  with  the  slats,  laid  down  flat, 


running  the  full  brush  across  them, 
then  around  the  side  edges,  then  the 
slat  rod,  then  straighten  out  the  paint 
on  the  slats.  Turn  up  the  slats,  using 
the  putty  knife  to  open  them  with,  and 
do  them  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  slats 
that  will  show  on  the  other  side. 

The  slatted  panels  done,  start  paint- 
ing the  frame  from  the  right,  having 
the  bottom  part  of  the  blind  lying  to 
your  right  hand.  Do  that,  then  up  the 
side  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  cen- 
ter crosspiece  of  the  frame,  leaving  a 
hand  hold  there,  and  continuing  on 
around  the  frame,  leaving  hand  hold 
on  the  side  next  to  you. 

Some  do  the  side,  bottom  and  top 
edges  first  of  all,  while  others  leave 
those  parts  to  the  last;  we  do  them 
first. 

Turning  the  blind  over,  start  with 
the  right-hand  panel,  doing  the  slats 
as  on  the  other  side,  the  turned  down 
slats  first.  The  ends  of  the  slats  may 
show  above  the  frame,  in  which  case 
they  should  be  done  the  first  thing  be- 
fore doing  the  slats  themselves.  Also 
the  under  parts  of  the  slat  rod,  do 
from  the  under  side  what  has  been 
missed  when  doing  the  other  side. 
Hand  holds  are  to  be  left  on  this 
side  as  on  the  other. 

Take  the  blind  by  the  hand  holds, 
and  lift  it  from  the  trestles  and  stand 
it  up,  bottom  end  up,  on  slats  or  small 
pieces  of  board,  under  shelter;  the 
porch  is  usually  available.  There 
finish  the  hand  holds  and  touch  up  any 
marred  places. 

Don’t  hold  the  blind  by  the  edge 
when  doing  the  inside  of  the  rail,  as 
that  will  cause  the  paint  to  run  into 
the  pinholes  of  the  slats,  which,  when 
dry,  will  cause  the  slats  to  work  hard. 
Open  out  the  slats  when  done — it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a little  stick  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  closing  as  well  as 
opening  the  slats,  etc.  Have  a rag  for 
wiping  the  hands  on,  and  don’t  wipe 
on  your  overalls. 

The  reason  for  setting  the  blind  up- 
side down  is  that  if  any  dirt  gets  on 
the  edge  of  an  end  by  setting  on  the 
strips  to  dry,  it  will  show  less,  by  be- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  blind,  than  on  the 
bottom,  where  it  is  in  plain  view  after 
being  hung.  Also,  because  should  any 
paint  run  it  will  not  go  to  the  bottom 
edge  and  harden  there,  making  closing 
of  the  blind  difficult. 


How  to  Silver  Mirrors 

A.  J.  C.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  wishes 
a formula  for  silvering  a mirror,  that 
can  be  done  with  a brush,  or  can  be 
poured  on;  it  is  wanted  for  doing 
name  plates  and  similar  signs. 
Answer:  If  real  silvering  is  meant, 
it  cannot  be  done  with  a brush,  the 
way  bronze  liquid  is  applied.  The 
process  of  silvering  a mirror  is  rather 
a lengthy  one,  and  the  inquirer  will 
find  it  described  in  full  detail  in  “1995 
Paint  Questions  Answered,”  page  584 
et  seq.,  a copy  of  which  he  tells  us  he 
has. 

There  are  imitation  silvering  proc- 
esses, simple  enough,  also  that  make 
quite  effective  sign  plates. 


Cheap,  Quick  Drying  Enamel 

A.  J.  C.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  asks 
for  a formula  for  making  a cheap, 
quick  drying  enamel  for  auto  bodies. 
“It  must  dry  like  spirits  and  produce 
a good  luster.” 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Answer:  From  our  correspondent’s 

letter  we  infer  that  the  cheapest  form 
of  body  black  for  an  auto  body  that 
can  be  devised  is  wanted.  At  the  pro- 
duction cost  that  he  quotes  it  would 
be  simply  impossible  to  get  anything 
more  than  cheap  asphalt  thinned  out 
with  benzine,  with  perhaps  a little 
linseed  oil,  shellac  being  out  of  the 
question.  Drop  black  and  a fair  grade 
of  asphaltum,  with  some  shellac  to 
harden,  also  some  Japan  driers,  would 
give  a low-priced  article,  but  not  low 
enough  in  the  present  case. 


Advises  Celluloid  Varnish  for 
Radio 

“There  seems  to  be  little  data  at 
the  present  time  upon  the  use  of  var- 
nishes in  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  radio  telephone  transmitting  and 
receiving  equipment,”  says  F.  D. 
Pearne,  chief  instructor,  department 
of  electricity,  Lane  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago. 

“This  is  probably  due  to  several  rea- 
sons, among  which  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  work  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
with  a few  exceptions  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  rule  of  thumb  method.  More 
attention  has  been  paid  to  results  than 
to  causes  and  effects  underlying  them, 
especially  in  regard  to  such  minor 
points  as  insulating  materials,  which 
have  not  yet  received  the  attention  they 
deserve  even  in  the  large  electrical 
fields. 

“When,  therefore,  the  maker  of  radio 
parts  wants  a product  for  their  treat- 
ment, he  naturally  turns  to  that  giving 
him  the  least  bother.  He  uses  shellac 
because  it  is  easy  to  get  from  any 
paint  store,  or  can  be  prepared  at 
home;  is  easy  of  application,  builds 
up  well,  and  dries  readily  in  the  air. 
Moreover,  it  gives  a fairly  pleasing 
finish  and  has  many  inherent  good 
qualities. 

“A  better  idea,  however,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  to  use  a celluloid  varnish, 
which  will  dry  quickly,  is  colorless, 
dries  throughout,  has  a low  specific  in- 
ductive capacity,  good  binding  and  ad- 
hesiveness, and  low  surface  leakage. 
The  specific  inductive  capacity  of  shel- 
lac is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
celluloid  varnish.” 


Grease  on  Stone  Steps 

To  remove  grease  from  stone  steps, 
pour  strong  soda  or  boiling  hot  water 
over  the  spot,  lay  on  it  a little  fuller’s 
earth  made  into  a thin  paste  with 
boiling  water.  Let  it  remain  over 
night,  and  if  the  grease  is  not  re- 
moved, repeat  the  process. 

Grease  may  also  sometimes  be  re- 
moved by  rubbing  with  a hard  stone, 
using  sand  and  very  hot  water  with 
soap  and  soda. 


The  handsome  residence  of  Dr.  I.  W. 
Drummond,  a director  of  the  Devoe  & 
Raynolds  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Atlantic  High- 
lands, N.  J.,  was  burned  Sunday,  Oct. 
22.  Dr.  Drummond  and  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  house  escaped  with  dif- 
ficulty. The  house  was  destroyed,  and 
with  it  many  valuable  paintings  and  a 
large  collection  of  rare  curios  and 
valuable  antiques. 


GOLF  CLUB  NOTICE 
“Members  must  refrain  from  picking 
up  lost  balls  until  they  have  stopped 
rolling.” 
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The  Secretaries’  Forum 


Secretaries  and  Other  Officers  and  Members  of  Master  Painters  Associations 
Invited  to  Send  Contributions  to  This 


Transportation  Committee  Named  for  the 
Toronto  Convention 

PRESIDENT  Kennedy,  of  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Pain,ters  and  Decorators,  has  named  the  following  Commit- 
tee on  Transportation  for  the  coming  International  convention  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  Feb.  6 to  9,  1923: 

Massachusetts — E.  C.  Beck,  1 1 40  Columbus  Avenue,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey— Carl  H.  Dabelstein,  156  West  99th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Illinpis  and  Wisconsin — R.  H.  Langston,  3115  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  the  West — A.  T.  Switzer,  3845  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Canada — Fred  T.  Brooks,  28  Mary  Street,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 


New  Jersey  Boosts 

Atlantic  City  for  1924 

Sec.  W.  F.  Christiansen 

JT'URTHER  evidence  of  the  enthus- 
iasm  of  the  New  Jersey  associ- 
ation in  seeking  the  1924  International 
convention  for  Atlantic  City  was  on 
display  at  the  Executive  Board  meet- 
ing, Thursday,  Oct.  5.  The  board  met 
at  its  new  headquarters  in  Achtel- 
stetters,  Broad  street,  Newark,  and 
while  the  night  was  a hot  one,  the 
members  were  as  comfortable  as  could 
be  expected. 

Organizer  Matt  Willem  told  about 
his  visit  to  Atlantic  City  the  week  be- 
fore, when  he  had  called  on  many  of 
the  members  of  the  local  association. 
He  had  compiled  a list  of  forty-seven 
master  painters  and  thirty-one  paper- 
hangers  in  that  city,  and  he  thought 
that  the  incentive  of  holding  an  In- 
ternational convention  there  would  be 
a big  rallying  point  for  developing 
a strong  local  association. 

President  Davis,  who  filled  the 
chair,  suggested  that  the  Organizer 
work  with  Deputy  Organizer  Vander- 
meyden  and  Secretary  Christiansen  in 
bringing  about  a booster  meeting  at 
Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Schlosser  reported  on  a per- 
sonal visit  he  had  made  to  the  Atlan- 
tic City  authorities.  The  Publicity 
Bureau  would  do  all  in  their  power 
to  help  bring  the  convention  to  the 
Playground  of  America,  and  would 
provide  badges  and  publicity  mate- 
rial for  use  at  Toronto. 

In  reply  to  a query  from  Mr.  Witt 
as  to  hotel  rates  at  the  shore  city,  Mr. 
Schlosser  said  that  the  Director  of  the 
Pnblicity  Bureau  had  guaranteed  that 
these  would  be  no  higher  than  for  first 
class  hotels  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
accommodations  and  cuisine  would  he 
as  good  as  those  anywhere,  or  better. 

Secretary  Christiansen  was  instruct- 
ed to  obtain  precise  rates  and  guar- 
antees that  would  be  offered  for  the 
International  convention. 

President  Davis  suggested  that 
other  constructive  moves  would  be  to 
seek  the  indorsement  of  all  the  sales- 
men’s organizations  in  the  East,  and 
to  write  to  the  secretaries  of  other 
master  painters  associations,  asking 
their  cooperation.  He  believed  that 
the  more  delegates  were  pledged  in 
advance  for  Atlantic  City,  the  better. 

Messrs.  Groom,  Busse  and  Schaefer, 
the  representatives  of  the  associate 
members  on  the  Executive  Board,  all 
of  whom  were  in  attendance,  told 
about  the  hearty  indorsement  given  by 
the  New  Jersey  Salesmen’s  Associ- 
ation, and  said  that  their  committee 
would  be  glad  to  take  up  the  conven- 
tion idea  with  the  other  salesmen’s 
associations,  and  to  work  in  every 
way  for  its  success. 


For  the  New  Jersey  midwinter 
meeting,  after  hearing  the  report  of 
the  Time  and  Place  Committee,  and 
the  Secretary’s  report  on  the  dates  of 
other  January  conventions,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  selected  Wednesday, 
Jan.  17,  the  time,  and  Achtel-stetters 
the  place,  for  said  meeting. 

The  matter  of  the  Waverley  asso- 
ciation’s fight  against  the  fining  of  a 
couple  of  its  members  by  the  local 
district  council  for  alleged  infractions 
of  the  working  rules  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Gladstone,  for  that  asso- 
ciation, deposited  a check  for  $400  as 
part  of  their  share  of  the  sum  that 
was  to  be  raised  in  order  to  take  the 
matter  through  the  courts. 

The  ultimate  decision  was  to  enlarge 
the  committee  which  had  already  been 
appointed,  and  this  committee  was 
urged  to  proceed  with  vigor.  The  full 
committee  consists  of  Messrs.  Vander- 
meyden  (chairman),  Witt,  Christian- 
sen, Edgar,  Masters  and  President 
Davis  (ex  officio). 

Secretary  Christiansen  reported 
that  steps  had  been  taken  to  make  up 
the  bill  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  association  for  a deficit  in  the 
Kansas  City  dining  car  guarantee  last 
February,  by  an  assessment  on  the 
New  Jersey  delegates. 

For  the  Toronto  convention,  the 


President  appointed  Mr.  Christiansen 
as  transportation  representative  of  the 
New  Jersey  association. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a letter 
from  the  International  Secretary  in 
relation  to  the  new  text  book,  and  all 
the  copies  that  had  been  ordered  by 
the  board  were  quickly  disposed  of  to 
the  members  at  hand. 

Secretary  Christiansen  referred  to 
the  talk  he  had  made  at  Montclair  in 
August,  when  President  Davis  and  In- 
ternational Executive  Board  Member 
Schulz  were  proposed  as  worthy  can- 
didates for  the  vice  presidency  of  the 
International  association.  He  reiter- 
ated New  Jersey’s  claims  for  that  of- 
fice, and  the  qualifications  of  those 
men.  Mr.  Willem  also  spoke  on  the 
subject. 

A motion  prevailed  that  one  of  these 
two  men  should  be  chosen  to  run  for 
the  vice  presidency,  and  that  the  New 
Jersey  delegates  be  instructed  to  vote 
and  work  for  his  election. 

The  application  of  the  Arnesto  Paint 
Co.  for  associate  membership  was  read. 

Secretary  Schaefer’s  cordial  invita- 
tion, on  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey 
Travelers,  to  attend  their  meeting  on 
Oct.  20,  was  received  with  thanks,  and 
President  Davis  urged  as  many  as 
possible  to  be  there  from  the  New 
Jersey  master  painters. 


Toreadors  Pledge  Unexcelled  Entertainment  at 

Toronto 

THE  TOREADORS  have  made  all  their  arrangements  for  entertain- 
ment and  reception  at  Toronto  the  week  of  Feb.  5,  and  quite  a num- 
ber of  their  members  are  planning  on  having  extra  exhibits  of  their  products 
for  the  benefit  of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators. 

Chairman  William  A.  Robertson  of  the  Entertainment  Committee  has 
made  a boast  that  there  would  never  be  any  entertainment  that  would  excel 
what  he  has  to  offer ; and  everybody  knowing  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
realizes  that  he  is  speaking  words  of  wisdom. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all'-fc^^^ 
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The  Most  Wonderful  Knife  in  the  World! 


UNTIL  NOW,  Mr.  Painter,  putty  knife  handles  have  always  been 
made,  not  to  fit  your  hand,  but  to  fit  the  limitations  of  woodwork- 
ing machinery.  But  NOW  all  this  is  changed,  and  we  offer  you  in  the 
new  RIDGE LITE  Putty  Knife — a handle  made  of  a new 
material,  molded  to  fit  your  hand — a knife  you  can  use  with 
comfort  all  day  long — that  will  outlast  a dozen  wooden 
handled  knives. 


Hard  as  Stone,  Tough  as  Leather, 
Smooth  as  Glass 


The  RIDGELITE  handle  cannot  be  broken 
or  chipped  with  ordinary  use.  It  is  water 


proof  and  acid  proof.  Blades  are  guar- 
anteed never  to  come  loose.  RIDGE 
LITE  is  a patented  compound  melted 
under  intense  heat  and  molded 
around  the  blade.  In  addition 
the  shape  of  the  handle  is  so 
natural,  fits  the  hand  so 
comfortably,  that  it’s  a 
real  pleasure  to 


work 


with 


it. 


The  Blade 
is  as  Good 
as  the  Handle 

The  blade  of  the 
RIDGELITE  Putty 
Knife  is  as  far  ahead  of 
the  steel  in  an  ordinary  knife 
RIDGELITE  is  ahead  of 
wood.  It’s  tough  and  will  stand 
the  gaff.  It’s  elastic  where  it  should 
be  elastic.  It’s  heavy  at  the  ferrule. 


as 


“*Be  Sure 
You  Use  a 

RIDGELITE 

on  Your 
Next  Job" 


Ridgelite  Scraper  No.  52.  Square  Point. 


Can  You  Beat  This  Guarantee? 

On  receipt  of  50  cents  we  will  send  out  a RIDGE- 
LITE; and  after  you  have  tried  it,  if  you  do  not  say 
it  is  not  only  all  right,  but  better  than  you  expected,  we 
will  return  your  money  and  you  can  keep  the  Knife. 
This  offer  means  exactly  what  it  says : You  may  keep 
the  Knife  and  get  your  money  back  if  you  are  disap- 
pointed. Additional  RIDGELITE  Knives  can  be 
bought  of  your  dealer. 


The  First  Perfect  Scraper 

The  New  RIDGELITE  Scraper  is  the  perfect 
companion  to  the  RIDGELITE  Putty  Knife — same 
molded  handle  that  fits  your  hand  like  a glove,  same 
specially  tempered,  elastic  steel  in  the  blade. 

On  receipt  of  75  cents  we  will  deliver  a RIDGE- 
LITE 3-inch  Scraper  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Putty  Knife — both  your  money  and  the  Scraper  are 
yours  if  the  latter  does  not  meet  all  your  expectations. 


Send  for  Our  Large  Catalog  No.  27 

THE  RIDGELY  TRIMMER  CO.,  Dept.  B Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Makers  of  Painters  and  Paper  Hangers’  Tools  and  Equipment  in  the  World 
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Arrangements  Completed  for  New  York  State 
Convention  at  Binghamton  in  January — 
Record  Attendance  Expected 

Secretary-Treasurer  CARL  H.  DABELSTEIN 

To  the  Members  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators  and  Their  Friends: 

I N the  September  issue  of  this  Magazine,  a full  detailed  account  of  the 
■ midsummer  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the  New  York  association 
was  published,  together  with  the  program  of  the  Annual  Convention  to 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Binghamton  on  Jan.  8,  9 and  10,  1923. 

The  association  extends  a hearty  welcome  to  all  members,  associate 
members  and  its  many  friends  to  this  convention.  We  are  assured  of  a 
hearty  welcome  by  the  officials  of  the  city;  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Binghamton  has  spared  no  trouble  or  expense  to  make  our  stay  there 
both  pleasant  and  interesting. 

The  city  has  ample  hotel  facilities,  and  many  attractions  to  take  in 
during  the  hours  we  are  not  in  session.  The  ladies  are  especially  invited, 
as  elaborate  arrangements  for  their  entertainment  have  been  made.  The 
program  for  the  business  part  of  the  Convention  has  been  carefully  arranged, 
and  promises  to  be  of  vital  interest  to  our  industry,  as  it  deals  with  a real 
constructive  policy,  and  we  have  much  to  recommend  to  the  International 
association. 

One  feature  of  the  program  is  the  advancement  made  in  Vocational 
Training.  This  subject,  and  the  success  of  it,  means  the  future  of  our 
industry.  If  we  are  to  save  the  industry  for  skilled  mechanics,  we  must 
see  that  they  are  produced.  To  this  end,  New  York  State  has  made 
wonderful  progress,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  your  officers  to  show  you  the 
one  and  only  way  that  the  industry  can  be  perpetuated  along  dignified 
lines. 

Record  Attendance  Anticipated 

The  large  attendance  at  the  midsummer  Executive  Board  meeting 
showed  that  the  members  of  the  State  association  have  a real,  live  interest 
in  its  work.  We  have  therefore  every  prospect  of  a large,  if  not  the 
largest,  attendance  at  any  State  convention,  in  our  history. 

Headquarters  will  be  the  Hotel  Bennett,  and  you  are  requested  to 
make  your  reservations  early,  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Hotel  Com- 
mittee. The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  B.  E.  Baxter,  of  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y.,  which  is  only  a short  distance  from  Binghamton.  He  will 
be  glad  to  receive  your  request  for  reservations.  Another  member  of  the 
committee  is  J.  F.  Winters  of  the  Chenango  Paint  & Glass  Co.,  whose 
office  adjoins  the  Hotel  at  192  Washington  Street.  Mr.  Winters  is  not 
a member  of  the  association,  but  has  rendered  valuable  service  in  perfect- 
ing our  arrangements  at  Binghamton,  and  in  trying  to  organize  that  city. 
He,  also,  will  be  glad  to  take  care  of  any  applications  for  reservations. 
The  third  member  of  the  committee  is  your  humble  servant  and  Secretary. 

Let  me  again  ask  you  to  make  your  arrangements  early,  as  all  cannot 
be  housed  at  headquarters;  but  everybody  will  be  adequately  taken  care 
of,  in  the  order  in  which  the  applications  for  rooms  are  received. 

The  rates  at  the  Bennett  are:  For  two  or  more  persons  in  a room, 

with  private  bath,  $3  per  day  per  person;  for  two  or  more  persons  in  a 
room,  with  running  water,  $2.50  per  day  per  person.  There  are  also  a 
few  rooms  without  bath  or  running  water  for  $1.50  per  day  per  person. 
The  Bennett  is  run  on  the  European  plan. 

All  meetings  are  at  the  Hotel,  as  well  as  the  annual  banquet.  The  other 
hotels  in  the  city  are  not  far  from  headquarters,  and  can,  easily  be  reached 
by  a few  minutes’  walk. 

The  Arrangement  Committee  assures  all  who  come  of  a real  treat, 
and  that  its  members  will  feel  fully  repaid  for  their  efforts  by  your  attend- 
ance. As  the  time  is  getting  short,  do  not  delay  in  making  your  plans 
to  attend.  Lay  aside  your  business  troubles;  spend  a few  days  in  con- 
ference with  your  colleagues,  and  return  home  refreshed  an,d  better 
equipped  to  master  the  year’s  work  ahead  of  you! 


The  Douglas  Paint  Oil  Co.,  Chicago,  The  Diamond  Varnish  Co.  of  Chicago 
has  certified  its  dissolution  to  the  sec-  has  certified  to  a change  of  name  to 
retary  of  state.  the  Diamond  Varnish  Works,  Inc. 
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Western  Schedules  and 
Rates  to  Toronto 
Convention 

To  the  Members  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association 
cf  Ohio: 

FOLLOWING  instructions  given  at 
our  summer  convention  to  arrange 
details  for  the  Ohio  special  train  to  the 
Toronto  convention,  to  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 6-9,'  1923,  your  committee  has 
secured  the  necessary  information,  and 
hereby  submits  the  schedule  for  the 
principal  trains  reaching  Cleveland  in 
ample  time  for  departure  on  the  pro- 
posed special  train,  via  New  York  Cen- 
tral, Monday,  Feb.  5,  at  8:30  A.  M. 

President  Kennedy  fondly  hopes  that 
a rousing  delegation  from  his  home 
State  will  accompany  him  to  the  con- 
vention. Your  committee  therefore 
earnestly  requests  that  you  study  the 
following  schedule  and  make  your 
plans  accordingly. 

In  order  that  the  plan  for  a special 
train  may  be  carried  out,  you  are  re- 
quested to  notify  your  nearest  com- 
mittee member  of  your  intention  to 
join  the  party,  at  your  earliest  possible 
convenience.  Do  not  delay  in  coming 
to  this  decision.  BETTER  DO  IT 
NOW. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Aylard,  Chairman,  3211  Sycamore 
Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 

W.  D.  O’Connor,  132  West  Rayen  Ave- 
nue, Youngstown. 

L.  J.  Schultz,  128  13th  St.,  Toledo. 

C.  C.  Heckman,  526  Reading  Road,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

George  D.  Cornell,  2068  East  Fourth 
St.,  Cleveland. 

Conrad  Krause,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
1378  East  88th  St.,  Cleveland. 

Transportation  Committee. 

Itinerary  to  Toronto  Convention 

Leave  Kansas  City  8:50  A.  M..  arrive 
Chicago  9:20  P.  M.  Leave  Chicago 
(New  York  Central  No.  90)  11:00 

P.  M„  arrive  Cleveland  8:15  A.  M. 

Kansas  City  delegation  can  make 
same  connection  via  St.  Louis,  by 
special  arrangement  with  Big  Four,  to 
hold  for  Kansas  City  connection. 

Leave  St.  Louis  (Big  Four  No.  20) 
5:00  P.  M.,  arrive  Cleveland  6:50  A.  M. 

Leave  Louisville  (L.  & N.  No.  98) 
5:10  P.  M.  (Louisville  car),  arrive  Cin- 
cinnati 8:40  P.  M. 

Leave  Cincinnati  (Big  Four  No.  42) 
11:30  P.  M.  (Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
cars).  Leave  Dayton,  1:12  A.  M.  (local 
car). 

Springfield  delegates  can  leave  on 
Train  No.  18,  8:20  P.  M.;  arrive  Colum- 
bus, 9:35  P.  M.  Use  local  Columbus 
sleeper,  or  special  sleeper  from  Colbs, 
if  needed. 

Leave  Columbus  (Big  Four  No.  42) 
3:20  A.  M.,  arrive  Cleveland  7:20  A.  M. 
Central  Standard,  8:20  A.  M.  Eastern 
or  Cleveland  time. 

Leave  Canton  (B.  & O.),  5:45  A.  M. ; 
leave  Akron,  6:45  A.  M.;  arrive  Cleve- 
land, 7:50  A.  M. 

Leave  Cleveland  (New  York  Central 
No.  60),  8:30  A.  M.;  leave  Youngstown, 
7:20  A.  M. ; leave  Ashtabula,  9:46  A. 
M.  Arrive  Buffalo,  12:45  P.  M. ; leave 
Buffalo,  1:50  P.  M. ; arrive  Toronto, 
5:38  P.  M. 
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Leave  Buffalo  (via  Niagara  Falls), 
1:30  P.  M.,  arrive  Niagara  Falls,  2:30 
P.  M.  Leave  Niagara  Falls,  6:00  P.  M„ 
arrive  Toronto,  9:43  P.  M. 

Delegates  from  Lima  would  have  to 
come  into  Cleveland  the  night  before, 
as  train  service  is  not  such  as  could  be 
comfortably  used  for  night  movement 
out  of  Lima. 

Delegates  from  Steubenville  would 
have  to  come  to  Youngstown  in  time 
to  leave  there  at  7:20  A.  M.;  or  they 
can  go  into  Pittsburgh  and  use  through 
sleeper  out  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  P.  & 
L.  E.,  joining  the  party  at  Buffalo. 

Railroad  and  Pullman  Fares 

The  railroad  rates  from  the  following 
points  through  to  Toronto  are: 

Cleveland,  via  Buffalo,  $10.23;  car 
seat,  $2.10.  Youngstown,  via  Ashtabula, 
$10.55.  Akron,  via  Cleveland,  $11.57. 
Canton,  via  Cleveland,  $12.31.  Steu- 
benville, via  Pittsburgh,  $13.63.  Toledo, 
via  Cleveland,  $13.77.  Tiffin,  via  To- 
ledo and  Cleveland,  $15.27.  Columbus, 
via  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  $14.40.  Day- 
ton,  via  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  $15.32. 
Lima,  via  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  $12.67. 
Springfield,  via  Cleveland  and  Buffalo, 
$14.82. 

Cincinnati,  $17.28;  lower,  $5.63; 
upper,  $4.50.  Louisville,  $21.42;  lower, 
$6.38;  upper,  $5.10.  Indianapolis, 
$17.48;  lower,  $6;  upper,  $4.80.  St. 
Louis,  $25.66;  lower,  $7.50;  upper,  $6. 
Kansas  City,  $35.70;  via  St.  Louis  and 
Buffalo. 

The  rate  from  Toledo  is  higher  via 
Cleveland  than  it  is  via  Detroit.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  no  morning 
service  out  of  Toledo  connecting  with 
the  train  to  be  used  out  of  Cleveland, 
necessitating  the  delegates  to  come  into 
Cleveland  the  night  before.  This  also 
pertains  to  Tiffin. 

If  the  business  from  the  South  and 
West  should  develop  so  that  a special 
train  could  be  run,  the  schedule  can  be 
arranged  to  accommodate  all  towns 
concerned. 

Table  d’hote  breakfast  in  diner  on 
train  No.  60  (50  or  more  people),  $1.25. 
Luncheon  in  Buffalo  at  Union  Station 
restaurant.  Dinner  in  Toronto.  If 
Niagara  Falls  trip  is  made,  dinner  at 
Falls  before  leaving,  or  on  T.  H.  & B. 
train  after  leaving  Welland,  7:05  P.  M. 


Doings  of  the  Toronto 
Local  Association 

By  “THE  BOOSTER” 

The  Toronto  Master  Painters  Asso- 
ciation held  its  regular  meeting  on 
Oct.  24,  instead  of  Oct.  26,  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  having  planned  to  entertain 
the  gentlemen  that  night.  Several 
matters  of  vital  interest  were  taken  up 
and  dealt  with. 

At  a previous  meeting  the  associa- 
tion had  appointed  J.  I.  Rowles  to  the 
office  of  “whip”  so  as  to  get  out  a larger 
attendance  of  the  members.  To  the 
credit  of  Brother  Rowles,  a number  of 
faces  that  had  been  absent  for  a long 
time  were  seen  at  the  October  gather- 
ing. 

Among  the  novel  methods  employed 
by  “J.  I.”  to  get  after  the  delinquents 
were  a number  of  “reminders,”  print- 
ed in  poster  style  on  small  squares  of 
paper,  about  3 by  4%  inches,  and 
mailed  to  them.  Here  are  a few  of  the 
“jolters”: 


Toronto  Items 

Mrs.  Robinson,  wife  of  J.  R.  Robin- 
son, who  has  been  ill,  is  fortunately 
now  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

Big  Bill  Paris  has  moved  out  to  the 
suburbs.  Says  the  family  is  growing 
so  rapidly  he  needs  more  room.  The 
association  wishes  him  every  success. 

Every  committee  of  the  Toronto  local 
is  humming  with  activity,  working  to 
make  the  1923  International  conven- 
tion the  biggest  yet. 

Past  International  President  James 
Phinnemore  has  been  appointed  cor- 
responding secretary  for  the  Toronto 
association  to  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine. There  were  whispers  of  a 
large  salary  being  attached  to  this  of- 
fice, but  Jim  absolutely  refused  to  be 
commercialized. 

Fuller  & Co.  Warn  of  Impostor 

A man,  whose  identity  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  has  been  traveling 
about  the  East  and  Middle  West,  ac- 
cording to  W.  P.  Fuller  & Co.,  San 
Francisco,  fraudulently  representing 
himself  as  a Mr.  Fuller  of  that  firm. 
Insofar  as  Fuller  & Co.  are  informed, 
this  man  has  accepted  no  entertain- 
ment or  made  no  requests  for  loans  on 
the  strength  of  his  misrepresenting. 

They  have  learned,  however,  that  he 
has  negotiated  toward  purchases  of 
automobile  polishes  and  the  like.  Much 
of  his  activity,  it  appears,  has  been 
along  the  line  of  negotiating  for  the 
handling  of  certain  goods  and  making 
radical  changes  in  the  Fuller  line. 

Fuller  & Co.  desire  that  the  trade 
know  that  their  representatives  are  all 
provided  with  adequate  credentials. 
They  would  appreciate  information 
which  might  assist  in  the  identifica- 
tion and  apprehension  of  the  impostor. 

Far  Better  and  Cheaper 
Than  Glue 

“The  stickiest  thing  on  earth”  is 
the  significant  descriptive  appellation 
which  has  been  conferred  on  Adhe- 
sium,  an  exceptional  wallpaper  size 
for  the  paperhanger,  decorator  and 
master  painter.  Another  striking 
statement  concerning  this  product  is 
that  it  is  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  glue, 
and  100  per  cent  better. 

The  principal  uses  for  Adhesium  are 
as  a size  for  walls  preparatory  to  the 
application  of  wallpaper  or  other  wall 
coverings;  as  an  adhesive,  in  addition 
to  paperhanger’s  paste,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  wallpaper  or  other  wall  cover- 
ings; as  a “hot  spot”  finder;  as  a filler 
for  raw  wood;  as  a primer  for  first 
coater  on  walls  and  other  surfaces  to 
be  painted;  and  as  a between  coater 
for  paint. 

There  are  numerous  other  uses,  and 
new  ones  are  being  constantly  dis- 
covered. Adhesium  can  be  used  on  any 
surface — plaster,  wood,  metal,  brick, 
glass,  as  well  as  kalsomined,  white- 
washed or  painted  surfaces.  By  sim- 
ply dissolving  a quart  of  Adhesium  in 
four  quarts  of  water,  a strong  size  is 
ready  in  two  minutes.  No  boiling  or 
disagreeable  odors. 

Master  painters  and  decorators  are 
invited  to  write  for  a free  test  sample 
of  Adhesium  to  the  Colonial  Works, 
Inc.,  233  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Please  mention  this  Magazine. 
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N this  page  is  reproduced  a filled  out  sample  of  our  Forget-Not  Estimating  Form.  It 
was  laid  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average  contractor.  This  form  was  not  designed 
to  teach  a man  how  to  estimate,  but  (1)  to  provide  a convenient  form  for  jotting  down 
measurements  and  other  details,  (2)  to  prevent  anything  being  overlooked,  (3)  to  avoid 

disputes  with  customers  as  to 
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what  was  included  in  an  estimate 
and  what  should  be  charged  as 
“extras”  and  (4)  to  refresh  the 
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ing new  work  from  the  blue 
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for  filing  in  the  Job  Record 
Envelope.  Size  8^  by  11  inches. 
Filled  out  sample  is  sent  with 
every  pad. 
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Wisconsin  Master  Painters  Association  Meets 

Usefulness  of  the  Master  Painter,  Advantages  of  a Licensing  Law,  Ways  of  Pushing  Wall- 
paper Sales,  Safety  for  Workmen  Among  Subjects  Discussed 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  Annual  Con- 
vention  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators,  held  at  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  July  25-27,  1922,  was  called  to 
order  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
by  State  President  Henry  Elvers.  Aft- 
er reading  of  the  roll  call  he  appoint- 
ed these  convention  committees: 

Resolutions — F.  W.  Dupke,  chair- 
man; William  Metzger,  John  Yonk. 

President’s  Address — R.  G.  Harper, 
chairman;  B.  F.  Mautz,  Frank  Spetz. 

Auditing — Frank  Boerner,  chair- 
man; C.  L.  Bussee,  Anton  Huml. 

The  report  of  Secretary-Treasurer 
Henry  F.  Moers  showed  a balance  on 
hand  of  $1,300,  and  an'  approximate 
membership  of  200.  He  also  reported 
the  death  during  the  year  of  Member 
E.  A.  Cornwell  of  Racine. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  formal 
opening  took  place,  with  a welcome  by 
Mr.  Wold  of  the  Eau  Claire  associ- 
ation; an  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
son, and  an  address  by  Mayor  Barron. 

In  his  annual  address,  President 
Elvers  made  these  remarks 

“It  is  the  aim  of  this  organization 
through  cooperation  to  eliminate  much 
of  that  greed  for  business,  that  unfair 
competition  existing  between  firms, 
by  a closer  relation  among  local  crafts- 
men in  the  different  localities,  through 
uniform  cost  figuring  systems,  in- 
creased efficiency  in  workmanship, 
proper  facilities  for  handling  large 
jobs  advantageously,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  proper  understanding  of  su- 
pervision correctly  applied. 

“Antiquated  methods  in  the  office,  in- 
complete records  of  jobs  finished,  in- 
accurate information  on  previous  work 
done,  are  in  many  cases  the  explana- 
tion of  the  majority  of  failures  in  our 
line.  Educate  yourself  to  the  necessity 
of  modern  office  methods,  job  records 
which  are  accurate,  and  you  will  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  information  cost, 
and  so  forth.  Our  program  shall  cover 
many  of  these  subjects  in  an  interest- 
ing way. 

“It  is  not  the  volume  of  work  done, 
as  it  is  the  higher  grade  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  craftsman  perfect  in 
the  art,  which  brings  in  larger  profits. 
Aim  for  higher  standard,  increase  your 
efficiency,  demonstrate  your  superi- 
ority, be  a leader,  and  your  future  is 
assured,  as  success  and  prosperity 
come  to  the  perfected  craftsman  with 
less  effort  than  to  the  novice. 

“Our  aim  is  to  furnish  members  with 
information,  advice,  suggestions  and 
education  along  lines  which  will  raise 
their  standards  of  workmanship.  We 
look  to  the  cooperation  of  all  of  you 
in  carrying  out  this  part  of  our  work. 
No  individual  can  progress  half  so 
fast  alone  as  with  the  aid  of  cooper- 
ation and  education  of  his  craftsmen.” 

John  Yonk  made  a full  and  inter- 
esting report  of  the  International  con- 
vention at  Kansas  City  on  behalf  of 
the  Wisconsin  delegates.  Mr.  Yonk 
also  referred  to  the  text  book  under 


preparation  by  the  International  as- 
sociation. 

W.  M.  Linnell,  an  associate  member, 
was  called  on  for  his  address,  “Useful- 
ness of  the  Master  Painter  to  Society.” 
The  main  body  was  as  follows: 

Usefulness  of  the  Master 
Painter 

W.  M.  Linnell 

FIRST  of  all,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
in  order  to  bring  out  points  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  master  painter, 
it  might  be  well  to  touch  for  a moment 
upon  certain  shortcomings  that  are  all 
too  clearly  present  in  a great  many 
instances.  It  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  the  master  painter  himself 
be  of  neat  appearance,  be  courteous  to 
his  customers,  have  a ready  smile  and 
encourage  his  men  along  the  same 
lines.  He  should  be  willing  to  do  cer- 
tain things  for  the  customer  or  the 
people  where  the  work  is  being  done. 

I recall  an  acquaintance  with  a paint- 
er who  said  that  whenever  you  went 
to  a new  job  it  was  always  a good  idea 
to  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  ladies, 
then  if  you  wanted  to  use  the  center 
table  for  one  end  of  your  plank  you 
could  have  it. 

I would  offer  the  suggestion  that  in 
each  shop,  in  each  store  where  men 
are  employed,  near  the  desk  in  your 
office  there  be  posted  conspicuously 
instructions  as  regards  proper  personal 
appearance,  cleanliness  of  uniform  and 
tools,  thought  of  the  customers’  de- 
sires ahead  of  anything  else;  and  it 
would  be  well  that  the  rules  be  print- 
ed on  time  cards,  pay  envelopes,  etc. 
If  the  master  painters  association 
would  adopt  a set  of  shop  rules,  the 
constant  use  of  these  by  all  members 
would  gradually  have  its  worth-while 
effect  on  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  the 
employees. 

The  greatest  drawback  with  which 
you  have  to  contend  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  lack  of  respect  which  many  mas- 
ter painters  seem  to  have  for  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  are  engaged.  We 
all  too  often  hear  the  painter  speak 
of  being  in  a heck  of  a business,  giv- 
ing expression  to  the  thought  that  he 
wishes  he  were  in  some  other  business, 
and  that  he  doesn’t  want  his  boy  to  be 
a painter. 

Now,  gentlemen,  don’t  blame  the 
business.  Look  it  squarely  in  the  face, 
and  you  will  find  that  there  is  as  large 
a percentage  of  master  painters  who 
are  successful  as  you  will  find  doing 
well  in  almost  any  one  line  of  busi- 
ness. Success  in  any  business  is  large- 
ly in  proportion  to  the  careful  effort 
that  is  put  behind  it,  and  the  greater 
percentage  of  failures  can  be  traced 
to  the  shortcomings  in  individual 
management. 

I have  an  example  of  a man’s  having 
proper  respect  for  his  business  that 
I want  to  relate.  This  is  the  story  of 
a Milwaukee  citizen  requesting  that 
the  painter  go  to  his  home  on  Lake 
Drive,  which  you  all  know  is  in  one  of 
the  exclusive  residential  districts,  and 
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see  the  wife  regarding  some  decorat- 
ing. In  soliciting  business  and  in 
making  calls  this  painter  and  dec- 
orator drives  a closed  car — not  one  of 
the  cheapest  variety,  neither  is  it  one 
of  the  highest  priced,  but  a very  re- 
spectable looking  outfit.  He  drove  to 
the  man’s  home,  stepped  briskly  up  the 
walk  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  lady  of  the  house  opened  the 
door.  Our  friend  announced  his  busi- 
ness, and  the  lady  promptly  said, 
“Why,  I thought  you  were  the  doctor. 
If  you  are  the  painter,  why  didn’t  you 
come  to  the  back  door?” 

The  decorator  politely  tipped  his 
hat  and  said:  “My  good  woman,  evi- 
dently I am  not  the  kind  of  a man  you 
want,  for  I am  not  a back  door  paint- 
er.” He  bade  her  good  morning  and 
drove  away. 

When  he  returned  to  his  office,  there 
was  a note  for  hnn  asking  that  he  call 
the  husband.  This  he  did  and  received 
the  man’s  apologies.  He  requested  the 
painter  to  go  lo  the  house  again, 
which  he  did,  and  he  was  given  the 
job. 

This  incident  showed  that  the  man 
had  proper  respeec  for  his  business, 
and  he  convinced  the  lady  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  opinion  which  she  may 
have  had  of  painters,  there  was  one 
who  demanded  proper  respect  for  him- 
self and  his  craft. 

If  you  have  the  thought  that  your 
boy  should  not  be  a master  painter,  it 
may  be  well  for  ymi  to  consider  tak- 
ing him  into  your  business.  But  see 
that  he  first  has  proper  schooling.  Let 
him  be  equipped  with  some  technical 
knowledge  of  paint  materials,  given 
general  training  in  the  business.  See 
that  he  studies  harmony  of  color,  that 
he  may  be  recognized  as  a decorator 
of  ability.  Bear  in  mind  that  people 
like  to  trade  with  the  man  who  they 
think  knows  his  business  best,  with 
the  man  who  has  the  highest  reputa- 
tion for  supplying  maximum  quality 
or  superior  service. 

The  master  painter  should  take  par- 
ticular care  of  his  own  property,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  to  the  extent  of  setting  a 
good  example  by  keeping  well  painted 
his  home,  shop,  store,  garage.  It  is 
very  important  that  his  trucks,  autos 
and  equipment  be  properly  finished.  At 
your  place  of  business  you  should 
have  neatly  lettered  signs,  preferably 
in  gold  leaf,  indicating  that  you  are  a 
painter  and  decorator,  and  it  is  ad- 
visable to  feature  the  same  on  your 
trucks,  etc. 

It  is  important  that  State  laws  and 
city  ordinances  which  pertain  to  scrap- 
ing and  cleaning,  etc.,  be  lived  up  to 
by  the  master  painter  and  decorator. 
Members  should  do  their  full  part  in  co- 
operating with  health  departments  in 
their  work,  which  is  a public  service. 

The  master  painter  should  advise 
carefully  as  regards  exterior  painting 
and  interior  decorating,  offering  sug- 
gestions as  to  repairs  before  painting. 
By  showing  an  interest  in  the  proper 
preservation  of  property  you  will  im- 
press your  customer  or  prospective 
customer  with  the  fact  that  you  know 
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your  business,  and  are  the  man  with 
whom  he  should  place  his  work. 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  the  master 
painter  should  be  more  active  in  the 
supplying  of  draperies,  furnishing  of 
rugs,  providing  furniture,  etc.,  in  con- 
nection with  interior  decorating  which 
he  is  doing.  These  are  surely  profit- 
able lines  to  "handle,  such  as  will  cer- 
tainly help  him  to  serve  his  customers 
with  greater  satisfaction,  and  enable 
him  to  handle  color  schemes  in  a man- 
ner that  will  bring  most  satisfactory 
results.  While  it  might  not  be  prac- 
ticable for  all  to  carry  stocks  and  fur- 
nishings, a working  arrangement  with 
some  one  who  does  might  be  made, 
which  would  well  serve  the  interests 
of  all. 

The  work  of  the  carpenter,  the  plas- 
terer, the  mechanic  in  general,  is  used 
to  particular  advantage  in  the  erecting 
of  residences  and  buildings  of  all 
kinds;  but  to  the  painter  is  left  the 
matter  of  putting  on  the  artistic  touch, 
and  bringing  to  the  building  a home- 
like, inviting  appearance.  Let  your 
thoughts  drift  to  some  new  residential 
section,  some  new  and  cozy  bungalow, 
almost  any  new  structure.  Think  of 
how  the  buildings  look  when  the 
mason,  plasterer  and  carpenter  are 
through;  then  think  of  how  the  same 
buildings  appear  when  the  master 
painters  and  decorators  have  painted 
the  exterior,  stained  the  roof,  brought 
out  the  beauty  of  the  interior  trim  by 
the  use  of  stains,  varnishes  and 
enamels,  finished  the  floors  so  you  can 
see  your  face  in  them,  dressed  up  the 
walls  and  ceilings  in  pleasing  colors. 
You  will  have  a keen  appreciation  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  master  painter. 

In  the  suburbs  of  an  Eastern  city,  a 
city  ordinance  requires  that  before 
buildings  are  erected  the  plans  be  sub- 
mitted to  a city  committee,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  erection  of  build- 
ings which  might  not  harmonize  with 
the  general  surroundings.  I believe 
that  if  each  municipality  could  have  a 
“city  beautiful”  commission  to  whom 
color  schemes  should  be  presented  be- 
fore exterior  painting  is  proceeded 
with,  suggestion  as  to  changes  in  color 
might  often  be  made,  so  that  the  gen- 
eral beauty  of  the  city  would  be  ad- 
vanced to  a material  degree.  This 
would  quite  surely  increase  the  busi- 
ness of  the  master  painter,  for  prop- 
erty owners  would  be  anxious  to  keep 
their  buildings  as  attractive  looking 
as  those  of  their  neighbors. 


R.  G.  Harper,  in  reporting  for  the 
Insurance  Committee,  drew  a sum- 
mary of  the  advantages  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin painter  in  carrying  his  insurance 
with  the  Wisconsin  Mutual  Liability 
Insurance  Co.,  compared  with  the  old 
line  companies.  The  saving  in  pre- 
mium ranged  from  25  to  33  per  cent, 
he  stated. 

Licensing  the  Master  Painter 

The  report  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee was  made  by  Fred  W.  Dupke. 
He  said  that  during  the  coming  year  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  committee 
to  take  off  their  coats  and  work  hard 
to  put  on  the  statute  books  a law 
licensing  the  master  painter.  Men 
would  be  selected  by  the  committee  in 
each  district  to  assist  in  getting  such 
a law  through  the  next  State  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Spetz  was  doubtful  whether  the 
master  painter  would  gain  anything  by 
such  a license  law. 


Mr.  Dupke — This  matter  of  licensing 
the  painter  is  a pretty  big  subject,  but 
bearing  in  mind  the  unhappy  experience 
of  the  men  who  are  in  the  business  since 
the  war,  I don’t  believe  there  is  any 
argument  against  the  bill.  When  you 
have  ir,  a city  like  Beloit  twenty  to 
twenty-two  legitimate  master  painters 
who  arc  trying  to  make  an  honest  liv- 
ing in  an  honest  business;  and  just 
because  the  shops  close  down  in  a man- 
ufacturing city,  two  hundred  men  who 
possibly  have  taken  a pot  of  mixed 
paint  and  painted  their  own  house,  and 
maybe  have  done  a little  work  for  the 
neighbor,  who  spring  up  as  legitimate 
master  painters,  I want  to  know 
whether  it  is  fair  treatment  to  the  men 
who  have  spent  a lifetime  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

It  isn’t  alone  the  treatment  that  the 
master  painter  receives,  but  that  the 
people  receive  whom  this  mushroom 
painter  does  work  for.  He  doesn’t 
know  the  first  iota  about  the  painting 
business;  he  doesn’t  even  know  as 
much  about  it  as  the  poorest  brush 
hand  that  you  have  in  the  shop.  Is 
there  any  way  that  you  can  lower  the 
standard  of  the  painting  business 
faster  than  by  bringing  into  that  busi- 
ness hundreds  of  men  who  don’t  know 
the  first  qualifications  of  journeymen, 
to  say  nothing  about  a master  painter, 
bidding  right  against  you  on  jobs? 

Mr.  Mautz— There  is  no  use  of  talk- 
ing, we  ought  to  have  a bill  of  some 
kind  of  protection  for  the  benefit  of 
the  business.  It  is  going  to  be  a hard 
thing  to  put  it  across.  The  unions  are 
strong  for  it,  but  they  want  to  license 
the  journeyman  as  well.  This  is  going 
to  make  it  harder  to  put  it  through. 

The  way  it  is  now,  you  haven’t  any 
protection,  except  the  architect,  from 
specifications  drawn  up.  The  painter 
can  follow  it  or  can  get  around  it  any- 
way; but  if  you  have  a master  painter 
specify  white  lead,  and  he  paints  it 
with  something  else,  he  will  put  you 
out  of  business.  I think  it  would  be 
a great  benefit  to  the  property  owner 
to  have  a licensing  bill  of  some  kind. 
Master  painters  through  the  State 
were  opposed  to  the  bill  simply  because 
they  were  going  to  pay  $10  license  fees 
to  do  business. 

Mr.  Moers — There  isn’t  any  use  for 
this  committee  to  go  out  and  spend 
their  time  and  work — spend  the  asso- 
ciation’s money — if  the  association 
does  not  want  this  bill.  We  should 
vote  on  that  proposition  and  let  the 
majority  rule.  If  there  are  a half 
dozen  members  of  the  association  that 
don’t  want  this  bill,  it  don’t  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  right  they  should  go  and 
try  to  defeat  it.  I think  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  abide  by  the  majority.  In  my 
opinion  I think  that  if  we  have  the 
painters’  licensing  bill  passed  in  Wis- 
consin, it  is  going  to  be  a benefit  to  the 
craft. 

Mr.  Spetz — I don’t  want  the  members 
to  understand  that  I would  oppose  a 
licensing  bill  if  I can  see  any  benefit 
in  it  whatsoever.  If  you  can  place  a 
bill  prohibiting  men  doing  their  own 
work — I am  now  referring  to  the  de- 
partment store  owners — or  have  any- 
body else  in  their  employ  go  out  and  do 
another  man’s  work — I certainly  am  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Moers— I don’t  think  that  the 
master  painters  need  expect  any  great 
change  in  the  first  year  or  two,  because 
it  is  going  to  take  some  time  for  this 
licensing  bill  to  right  things  and  get 
into  working  order.  But  I can’t  con- 
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ceive  of  any  reason  why  the  legitimate 
master  painter  shouldn’t  begin  to  get 
some  benefits  out  of  this  from  the  be- 
ginning. As  the  law  gets  older  and 
people  get  used  to  it,  the  benefits  are 
going  to  become  greater,  and  eventual- 
ly the  amount  of  material  will  be 
greater  than  ever. 

I believe  that  the  material  men  are 
interested  in  this  as  well,  because  I 
believe  that  it  takes  a painter  who 
knows  his  business  to  apply  paint  to 
get  the  best  results,  and  many  of  those 
fellows  that  are  spreading  paint  within 
the  last  two  years  are  not  painters. 

On  the  call  for  those  in  favor  of  a 
licensing  bill,  all  the  members  arose. 

The  Question  Box 

How  can  new  galvanized  iron  be 
painted  to  prevent  peeling? 

Wash  it  off  with  alkali  or  vinegar 
before  applying  enamel  or  paint,  and 
he  will  have  no  trouble  with  enamel 
or  red  lead  paint. 

What  is  the  best  material  to  kill 
water  stains  for  retinting ? 

Where  stains  are  very  bad,  probably 
a coat  of  old  paint  or  of  aluminum 
bronze  would  do  it. 

Hoiv  would  you  recoat  mahogany 
finished  woodwork  to  finish  in  white 
enamel? 

Give  it  two  coats  of  aluminum 
bronze,  then  apply  flat  enamel  over  the 
aluminum,  as  many  coats  as  you 
want  to. 

What  is  the  best  treatment  for  kal- 
somine  that  has  been  sized  with  alum 
over  old  kalsomine? 

Wet  it  and  scrape  it  off.  That’s  the 
only  thing  to  do. 

Why  do  some  enamels  dry  so  much 
faster?  Which  are  the  best , slow  or 
fast  drying  enamels? 

All  best  enamels  are  slow  drying 
enamels;  fast  drying  enamels  are  full 
of  rosin. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  H.  W. 
Rubins,  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national association,  arrived  at  the 
convention,  and  was  introduced  by 
Past  International  President  Dupke. 

Mr.  Rubins — Gentlemen,  if  you  have 
been — and  I presume  you  all  have — to 
one  of  these  International  conventions. 
I don’t  know  how  they  affect  you.  but 
the  impression  they  gave  me  was  this: 
In  Minneapolis,  until  a few  years  ago, 
each  one  of  us  had  been  minding  his 
own  business,  and  fighting  with  his 
neighbor  painters,  and  not  getting 
along  particularly  well  in  the  business. 
We  formed  our  local  organization  and 
then  the  State  organization.  After  we 
got  out  of  our  own  office  we  found  that 
there  were  other  men,  years  and  years 
in  the  trade,  who  had  known  what  the 
trade  meant,  had  built  it  up,  and  had 
met  these  problems  that  other  indi- 
viduals were  meeting  for  the  first 
time.  Through  the  association  in  Min- 
nesota we  got  some  idea  how  the  other 
fellow  had  solved  his  problems,  and 
we  felt  easier  in  our  own  minds  in 
meeting  our  problems  than  we  had  be- 
fore. 

The  same  thing  was  true  when  I 
and  other  members  first  went  to  the 
International  convention.  We  found 
men  from  all  over  the  United  States 
meeting  the  same  problems  that  we 
had  to  meet,  and  a great  comfort  to 
know  that  we  were  not  alone,  but  other 
men  were  willing  to  help  us  meet  the 
problems,  as  we  were  willing  to  help 
them.  That  is  what  the  International 
organization  means.  It  means  closer 
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co-operation;  it  means  the  meeting  of 
the  same  problems — and  we  all  have 
them. 

I am  not  here  to  sell  you  the  text 
book,  but  your  Mr.  Yonk  and  members 
of  the  International  have  been  working 
on  a text  book  for  the  teaching  of  the 
painting  trade.  We  will  have  the  text 
book  within  six  weeks,  but  the  next 
thing  tc  do  is  to  hook  the  boy.  We 
have  got  to  get  the  boy  who  wants  to 
learn  the  trade.  The  school  teacher 
can’t  get  him.  The  inspiration  must 
come  from  you  gentlemen ; you  have 
got  to  make  your  trade  so  profitable 
and  pleasant  that  he  will  desire  to 
learn  it.  It  will  take  my  firm  a hun- 
dred years  to  replace  the  journeymen 
that  we  have  now  working  for  us,  at 
the  rate  we  have  been  making  appren- 
tices in  the  last  ten  years.  We  have 
to  change  the  seasonal  character  of 
our  business,  and  we  have  got  to  make 
the  trade  itself  respected  and  the  men 
who  enter  that  trade  respected  citizens. 
We  have  to  cover  more  of  the  year 
with  our  trade,  and  make  the  boy  as 
respected  as  the  workman  in  that 
trade.  When  you  have  the  boy  in  the 
trade,  make  him  like  it. 

The  members  present  gave  Mr. 
Rubins  a rising  vote  of  thanks,  with 
applause. 

A Talk  on  Wallpaper 

Next  on  the  program  was  a paper  by 
E.  R.  Hall  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  of  the 
Allied  Wall  Paper  Industry.  Part  of 
Mr.  Hall’s  remarks  are  here  repeated: 

“Wallpaper  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  mediums  for  artistic 
window  display  of  any  goods  offered 
the  public.  Proper  window  display  ac- 
complishes three  definite  objects:  (a) 

It  creates  desire  in  the  minds  of  your 
customers,  thus  partly  selling  itself, 
(b)  It  informs  your  community  of 
the  designs  and  colorings  in  vogue, 
and  shows  what  advancement  is  being 
made  in  available  decorative  material, 
thereby  being  a valuable  educational 
factor.  (c)  It  establishes  your  posi- 
tion in  your  line  of  business. 

“Window  display  is  only  one  feature 
of  advertising.  There  are  numerous 
mediums,  such  as  solicitation,  letters, 
and  that  great,  forceful  medium,  the 
newspaper,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  for  local  use.  Advertising  is  to- 
day a business  asset,  and  the  decorator 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  it,  but  to  get 
results  from  it  you  must  put  something 
in. 

“To  know  wallpaper  values  ycu  must 
realize  what  thought  and  skill  have 
been  put  into  it,  you  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  process  of  manufacture 
and  its  purpose.  Considering  its  pur- 
pose first,  we  find  it  enters  into  and 
becomes  a part  of  the  lives  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  homes  into  which  you 
place  it.  which  gives  it  a sentimental 
value.  Considering  its  effect  upon  the 
lives  of  those  who  live  with  it,  we  rec- 
ognize that  it  has  a moral  value,  and 
note  that  both  of  these  values  attach 
to  it  after  it  leaves  your  bins.  Think- 
ing in  terms  of  its  manufacturer,  we 
all  know  design  and  color  are  its  great- 
est properties;  therefore,  it  has  an  art 
value.  What  you  pay  for  it  and  what 
you  sell  it  for  determine  its  commer- 
cial value.  Here,  then,  are  four  dis- 
tinct values,  which  when  finally  real- 
ized lead  to  the  logical  conclusion  that 
the  greater  the  sentimental  art  and 
mcral  values  are,  the  greater  is  the 
commercial  value. 


“The  successful  wallpaper  salesman 
understands  that  the  right  presenta- 
tion of  the  goods  to  the  customer  in- 
cludes an  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
line  and  the  requirements  of  his  client. 
Do  you  back  up  your  sales  force  by 
furnishing  them  the  required  aids  to 
obtain  this  knowledge?  You  will  find 
it  profitable  to  you  to  encourage  them 
to  make  a complete  study  of  the  goods, 
and  it  will  enable  them  to  suggest 
the  correct  selection  at  once,  in  place 
of  turning  over  a hundred  samples 
in  a desultory  manner  to  an  undecided 
shopper. 

“More  sales  are  lost  by  not  having 
the  stock  on  hand  than  through  any 
other  cause.  The  advantages  of  carry- 
ing a complete  stock  are  numerous:  (a) 
It  shows  your  estimate  of  the  goods 
and  your  confidence  in  them,  (b)  It 
enables  you  to  close  the  sale  at  once, 
(c)  It  avoids  disappointment  and  the 
wasted  time  for  a second  choice,  (d) 
It  enables  you  to  show  the  exact  color- 
ing. (e)  Your  profits  are  greater,  (f) 
It  avoids  delay  in  completing  the  con- 
tract. (g)  It  permits  you  to  regulate 
your  shop  and  to  lay  out  your  work 
more  economically. 

“Have  you  a positive  attitude  on 
satisfied  customers?  (a)  Attention  to 
detail,  (b)  Clean,  careful  and  skillful 
workmen,  (c)  Credits  on  returns,  (d) 
Prompt  performance  of  promises. 

“Can  you  say  ‘No’  to  a wrong  selec- 
tion, and  do  you  take  enough  interest 
in  your  customer  to  put  real  service 
into  the  sales,  the  service  of  knowledge, 
thus  having  a string  on  that  customer’s 
future  orders.  Sell  wallpaper  plus 
that  knowledge  of  its  appropriateness 
that  ties  the  customer  to  your  estab- 
lishment. 

“One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  the  wallpaper  trade  today  is  a 
lack  of  cohesion  among  dealers.  The 
manufacturers  are  not  altogether  sin- 
less in  this  respect,  but  it  is  more 
noticeable  among  the  retail  branch  of 
the  business,  because  we  know  the  re- 
tail section  better.  The  symptoms  are: 
(a)  petty  jealousies,  (b)  unfair  com- 
petition, (c)  ruinous  price  cutting  and 
lack  of  accommodation  toward  each 
other. 

“Gentlemen,  you  will  have  a num- 
ber of  valuable  points  to  take  back  to 
your  associates  from  this  convention. 
Add  this  one  essential  point  and  be 
big  enough  to  work  among  your  fel- 
low contractors  for  cohesion,  and  when 
ycu  are  at  it  include  the  architects. 
Get  their  good  will  by  showing  them 
that  you  desire  to  co-operate  with 
them.  Do  not.  however,  mistake  ad- 
hesion for  cohesion.  Adhesion  is  the 
sticking  of  one  part,  while  cohesion 
is  the  binding  quality  in  two  parts. 

“Be  something  bigger  than  yourself 
and  ycur  own  little  affairs.  Help  your 
community  by  showing  them  that  your 
business  tends  toward  a bigger  and  a 
better  community.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  create  a demand  for  your  serv- 
ices than  by  serving  others.  And  in 
service  let  your  attitude  be  one  that 
takes  the  ‘ice’  out  of  service.” 

The  speaker  then  told  about  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Allied  Wallpaper  Indus- 
try to  increase  the  sales  of  wallpaper 
through  a national  campaign  of  adver- 
tising and  education. 

The  convention  later  on  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  indorsing  the  na- 
tional wallpaper  campaign  and  urging 
all  members  to  join  the  Wallpaper 
Guild.  These  were  the  same  resolu- 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


tions  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio  associations. 

Mr.  Dupke — A good  many  of  the 
master  painters  aren’t  fortunate  in 
having  a store,  and  of  course  can’t 
display  goods,  and  I just  want  to  give 
this  as  a suggestion  to  those  that 
haven’t  yet  a store.  At  least  80  per 
cent  of  our  good  wallpapers  and  dec- 
orative materials  are  sold  not  in  the 
store,  but  direet  to  the  lady  of  the 
house  by  going  to  the  home,  looking 
over  the  work  and  making  the  selec- 
tions personally  and  then  submitting 
them.  I display  the  goods  in  the 
store,  but  I spend  possibly  on  some 
jobs  four  or  five  hours  in  making  a 
selection  after  I have  viewed  the  room 
— make  memorandums  of  the  location 
of  the  room,  the  light,  the  rugs,  the 
draperies,  possibly  make  suggestions 
as  to  new  draperies,  etc.,  and  then  sub- 
mit a color  scheme.  I find  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  this  scheme  is  ac- 
cepted without  change. 

Mr.  Metzer — Something  has  got  to 
be  done  to  get  a better  grade  of  wall- 
paper. You  have  competent  men  to  put 
the  paper  on,  and  then  the  customer 
will  say:  “We  don’t  want  it.  Look  at 

this!  Look  at  this!  Every  seam 
shows.”  I wish  the  manufacturers 
would  get  their  paper  more  uniform. 
One  sheet  is  dark  and  one  is  light. 
There  is  a great  difference,,  and  you 
can’t  reverse  it.  On  many  papers  I 
find  you  run  your  seam  down;  no  mat- 
ter how  well  it  is  trimmed  by  hand, 
still  you  see  every  seam.  These  are 
not  cheap  papers,  either.  The  man- 
ufacturers ought  to  try  to  remedy 
these  things. 

Mr.  Piepenbrink,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Mutual  Liability  Co.,  read  a paper  on 

Safety  First 

THE  SUCCESS  of  any  Safety  First 
and  Accident  Prevention  plan  in 
the  painting  industry  depends  largely 
upon  effectively  educating  the  em- 
ployee to  exercise  the  highest  degree 
of  care  and  to  take  no  chances  what- 
ever. A mere  compliance  with  the 
general  safety  orders,  and  rules  relat- 
ing thereto,  is  not  sufficient.  Especially 
is  this  true  when  you  buy  your  com- 
pensation insurance  in  a mutual  com- 
pany, such  as  your  official  insurance 
company.  The  underlying  principles 
of  mutual  insurance  are  that  the  policy- 
holders join  or  associate  together  to 
insure  their  liability  to  their  work- 
men, agreeing  to  share  each  other's 
losses  and  profits.  In  order  to  hold 
the  number  of  accidents  that  may 
occur  down  to  a minimum,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  employee  in  the  value  of 
what  it  means  to  use  the  safety  devices 
provided,  to  use  his  brains  in  looking 
out  for  himself  and  to  comply  with 
any  safety  orders  and  rules,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

In  the  contracting  lines  of  employ- 
ment, especially  in  the  painting  indus- 
try, such  education  can  be  given  to 
employees  by  the  employer  in  two 
ways:  First,  by  explaining  to  the  em- 

ployees the  object  of  any  safety  rules 
and  orders  he  may  make  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  operations  of  his  work,  and 
insisting  upon  strict  compliance  and 
enforcement  thereof;  secondly,  by 
proper  periodical  inspections  by  the 
employer  of  his  equipment  of  ladders, 
p!anks  and  scaffolds  which  his  men 
use,  and  a frequent  demonstration  of 
the  right  and  wrong  way  to  do  things. 
It  is  important  that  the  employer 
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Every  drop  of  every  can  of  “F-S”  Paint,  Color, 
Varnish,  Iron  Filler  and  Enamel  measures  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  quality  we  have  consist- 
ently upheld  for  59  years— and  that  makes  “F-S” 
mean  to  paint  users  what  “14  Karat”  means  to 
purchasers  of  jewelry. 


PAINT  and  VARNISH 
REMOVERS 


'T'HE  paint  and  varnish  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  recognized  our  patented  removers 
to  be  the  best. 

Protected  by  more  than  one  hundred  United  States 
and  Canadian  Patents. 

USE  THE  BEST 

Buy  one  of  the  licensed  brands 


CHADELOID  CHEMICAL  CO. 

lOO  William  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE. 
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be  conscientious  in  instructing  his  em- 
ployees along  these  lines,  for  the  em- 
ployee should  be  given  to  understand 
that  when  an  accident  occurs  and  he 
should  be  injured,  he  is  the  loser — not 
the  employer.  The  use  and  condition 
of  a painting  contractor’s  equipment 
should  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
standard  requirements  of  the  General 
Orders  on  Safety  Building  Construc- 
tion issued  by  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  this  State.  The  employees 
should  be  educated  up  to  these  stand- 
ards, and  instructed  not  to  use  any 
equipment  in  the  line  of  ladders, 
planks,  or  scaffolds  unless  it  meets 
such  tests  and  requirements  fully. 
Our  company  has  upon  a previous  oc- 
casion furnished  your  association  mem- 
bers with  a copy  of  these  general  or- 
ders, and  will  be  glad  to  do  so  again 
at  this  time,  upon  the  request  of  any 
member 

The  fact  that  the  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation Act  provides  that  the  com- 
pensation benefit  to  an  injured  work- 
man shall  be  increased  15  per  cent  if 
the  employer  fails  to  comply  with  any 
statute  of  the  State,  or  any  lawful 
order  of  the  Industrial  Commission, 
regarding  the  use  and  condition  of 
safety  devices  in  the  operations  of  his 
business,  which  15  per  cent  penalty 
must  be  paid  by  the  employer — not  his 
insurance  company — should  be  suffi- 
cient warning  and  act  as  an  incentive 
to  the  employer  to  co-operate  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

The  further  fact  that  the  Compensa- 
tion Act.  on  the  other  hand,  provides 
that  an  injured  Workman’s  Compensa- 
tion shall  be  reduced  15  per  cent  by 
failure  to  use  safety  devices  where  and 
when  provided  by  the  employer,  or 
where  an  injury  results  from  the  em- 
ployee’s wilful  failure  to  obey  any 
reasonable  rule  adopted  by  the  em- 
ployer for  the  safety  of  his  employees, 
should  be  sufficient  warning  and  act 
as  an  incentive  to  every  employee  to 
desire  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent in  performing  the  duties  of  his 
employment  for  his  employer. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
employer  to  simply  print  such  rules 
on  the  time  cards;  they  must  be  actual- 
ly and  rigidly  enforced  by  the  em- 
ployer. He  should  give  his  men  an 
occasional  talk  on  this  subject  and  in  a 
forcible  manner  properly  caution  them 
to  exercise  every  possible  care  to  avoid 
accident. 

Now  if  the  proper  precautions  are 
taken  by  the  employer,  and  the  co- 
operation between  the  employer  and 
employee  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents is  established  and  carried  out 
along  the  lines  of  education  as  sug- 
gested, there  should  be  very  few  acci- 
dents occurring  in  the  painting  indus- 
try, and  your  craft  will  certainly  be 
doing  its  share  of  the  work  for  Safety 
First. 

The  substitution  of  the  word  “in- 
jury” for  the  word  “accident”  in  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was 
made  so  as  to  extend  the  insurance 
benefit,  and  to  include  the  payment  of 
compensation  for  disability  as  the  re- 
sult of  any  occupational  disease  or  ill- 
ness which  he  might  sustain  or  con- 
tract in  performing  any  of  the  duties 
of  his  occupation  or  employment. 

In  the  painting  industry,  the  most 
common  forms  of  occupational  diseases 
or  illnesses  are  those  of  lead  poisoning 
or  painter’s  colic.  In  working  out  a 
campaign  for  Safety  First  and  Accident 
Prevention,  it  is  also  important  that 


your  employees  are  educated  up  to  the 
matter  of  taking  care  of  themselves  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  so  as 
to  guard  against  contracting  such  oc- 
cupational disease. 

The  diseases  referred  to  are  con- 
tracted by  employees  very  largely  by 
the  inhalation  of  fumes  or  dust  where 
the  work  is  being  done.  There  are 
other  minor  forms  of  illness  in  the 
painting  industry  which,  however,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  do  not  nec- 
essarily cause  disability.  For  example: 
Aerolein,  a highly  toxic  gas  formed  in 
the  drying  process,  is  the  element  in 
paint  which  causes  weeping  and  run- 
ning of  the  nose  among  workers,  and 
which,  combined  with  the  rapid  de- 
oxygenation of  the  air  by  linseed  oil 
and  turpentine,  causes  headaches  to 
persons  in  freshly  painted  rooms. 

Other  injurious  ingredients  of  paint 
besides  lead  are  turpentine,  benzine 
and  naphtha.  Turpentine  fumes  cause 
headache,  dizziness,  dry  throat,  affec- 
tions of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  attack 
the  kidneys.  Benzine  and  naphtha 
poisoning  cause  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  bring 
about  certain  chronic  disorders,  attack 
the  muscular  tone  of  the  system,  and 
sometimes  are  the  basis  of  brain  affec- 
tions and  chronic  skin  diseases. 

It  is  in  connection  with  operations 
where  lead  dust  or  fumes  are  produced 
that  the  greatest  preventive  measures 
should  be  taken.  For  example:  Lead 

dust  is  created  by  dry  sandpapering  of 
lead  covered  surfaces.  This  dust  is 
inhaled,  collects  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  and  a large  propor- 
tion of  it  finds  its  way  to  the  stomach 
and  is  absorbed  by  the  capillaries. 
Burning  off  of  old  paint  produces  lead 
fumes. 

The  danger  attendant  upon  the  use 
of  paint,  therefore,  so  far  as  employees 
contracting  these  occupational  dis- 
eases is  concerned,  lies  in  two  courses: 
Lead  dust  and  fumes  and  fumes  of 
volatile  oils  and  driers. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  good  health 
and  physical  condition  of  your  em- 
ployees and  to  enable  them  to  continue 
to  do  their  work  with  the  greatest 
efficiency  to  the  employer,  they  must 
be  educated  up  to  the  observance  of  the 
proper  precautions  to  prevent  the  con- 
traction of  such  illnesses  or  diseases. 
By  insisting  upon  the  observance  of 
the  following  preventive  measures,  the 
proper  conditions  for  performing  the 
operations  of  painting  (especially 
where  interior  decorating  is  done  and 
in  the  shop  premises  of  your  own 
establishments)  may  be  obtained: 

Preventive  Measures 

Rooms  should  be  well  ventilated. 

All  volatile  liquids  used  for  thinning, 
etc.,  should  be  kept  in  closed  con- 
tainers. 

When  sandpapering  lead  painted  sur- 
faces, the  workman  should  wear  a 
respirator.  A better  method  is  to  use 
sandpaper  and  oil. 

Working  clothes  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  dusty  (lead  dust),  but 
should  be  frequently  cleansed. 

Proper  washing  facilities  should  be 
provided.  There  should  be  a plentiful 
supply  of  hot  water,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  completely  remove  paint 
with  cold  water. 

The  hands  should  be  carefully 
washed  before  conveying  food  to  the 
mouth. 

Thoroughly  rinse  the  mouth  before 
eating. 


If  possible,  rubber  gloves  should  be 
worn  when  removing  paint  or  varnish 
by  the  use  of  chemicals. 

These  precautions  are  simple.  They 
are  practical.  They  will  become  me- 
chanical if  once  men  will  begin  to  use 
them.  They  will  preserve  health. 
They  will  prevent  premature  death. 

Remember  that  health  is  the  most 
easily  lost  thing  that  we  possess,  and 
remember  too,  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
that  death,  while  certain  and  sure  to 
overtake  us,  is  too  often  encouraged 
to  hasten  its  tragic  advent. 

Lost  health  is  difficult  to  regain  and 
entails  suffering  and  misery.  Pre- 
mature death  by  avoidable  accident  is 
a crime. 


An  “Educational  Demonstration  of 
Plan  Figuring”  by  Messrs.  Dupke  and 
Thomson  brought  out  an  interesting 
discussion  as  to  the  different  methods 
of  figuring  a plan  with  specified  di- 
mensions. 

On  Thursday  morning  President 
Elvers  gave  a demonstration  of  mural 
and  stencil  work  which  was  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  members,  and  for  which 
he  received  a warm  vote  of  thanks.  It 
was  voted  to  have  Mr.  Elvers  repeat 
his  demonstration  at  the  next  annual 
convention,  along  with  a demonstra- 
tion by  Mr.  Boerner  of  sign  work,  and 
by  Mr.  Metzger  on  graining. 

Neenah  was  selected  as  the  place  for 
the  1923  convention. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted: 

Officers  Elected 

President — LEONARD  FORESTER, 
Sheboygan. 

Vice  President — FRED  NIELSON, 
Neenah. 

Secretary-Treasurer  — HENRY  F. 
MOERS,  Racine. 

For  the  State  Executive  Board, 
these  were  chosen:  Frank  Spetz  of 

Milwaukee,  Gus  Olsen  of  Eau  Claire, 
Carl  Huml  of  Lake  Geneva,  Mr.  Eber- 
nau  of  Oshkosh  and  W.  B.  Nelson  of 
Madison. 

Frank  Boerner  was  reelected  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  three  years. 

For  International  Executive  Board 
member,  John  C.  Yonk  of  Burlington 
was  unanimously  reelected. 

As  delegates  to  the  International 
convention,  Messrs.  Moers,  Dupke  and 
Elvers  were  named,  with  Messrs.  For- 
ester, Thomson  and  Metzger  as  alter- 
nates. 

Entertainment 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  mem- 
bers, their  families  and  friends  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Eau  Claire  Hotel  to 
Electric  Park,  beautifully  situated 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Chippewa 
River,  where  the  annual  picnic  was 
held. 

The  baseball  game  between  the  mas- 
ter painters  (Daubers)  and  the  sales- 
men (Peddlers),  which  has  been  an 
annual  feature  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  resulted  in  a score  of  11  to  8 
in  favor  of  the  Daubers.  Afterward 
the  members  and  their  wives  took 
part  in  various  games,  the  winners  re- 
ceiving handsome  prizes  donated  by 
the  Eau  Claire  local.  Everybody 
agreed  they  had  enjoyed  themselves 
to  the  limit. 

In  the  evening,  the  annual  dinner 
was  served  at  the  Elks  Club,  with  a 
most  pleasing  menu,  and  a general 
good  time. 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 
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BE  PREPARED! 


For  the  Fall  Business  with 
Ballman  Improved  Brackets 


THEY  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  WITH  THREE  DAYS’  WORK 


Platform 

Supported 


on 


Top  Rung 


Cleans  a Brush  in 
Half  a Minute 


Platform 

Suspended 

at 

Any  Other 
Position 


ALSO  — CLEAN  BRUSHES  MEAN  CLEAN  RESULTS 

This  is  accomplished  with  the  “Ebonomy”  Brush  Cleaner,  the  most  practical  and  efficient  machine  for  the  purpose 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

BALLMAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

822  N.  New  Jersey  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


Death  of  William  Aspdin 

William  Aspdin,  Sr.,  well  known  resident  of  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  N.  J.,  where  he  carried  on  a large  paint  jobbing 
business,  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  31.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  Aug.  21,  1852,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  came  to 
America  with  his  brother  Thomas.  He  settled  in  Canada, 
where  he  worked  as  a lumberman  for  some  years,  develop- 
ing the  fine  physique  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
after  years. 

Mr.  Aspdin  was  at  different  times  connected  with  various 
enterprises,  the  last  being  the  Aspdin  Company,  paint 
jobbers  at  Hasbrouck  Heights.  Aided  by  his  experience 
and  foresight,  this  business  grew  to  such  proportions  that 
three  of  his  sons  have  been  associated  with  it. 

Of  cheery  disposition,  absorbed  in  his  family  and  business 
life,  a lover  of  books,  and  a true  and  loyal  friend,  Mr. 
Aspdin  will  be  sorely  missed  by  many  in  the, trade,  as 
well  as  by  the  older  residents  of  the  Heights,  where  he  set- 
tled in  1896. 

Funeral  services  were  held  from  his  late  residence  on 
Terrace  avenue,  Rev.  Dr.  Hoffman  of  the  Reformed  Church 
officiating.  Interment  was  in  Hackensack  Cemetery.  In 
1878  Mr.  Aspdin  married  Miss  Florence  Hedden  of  Coburg, 
Ontario,  who  died  in  1899.  He  is  survived  by  four  sons: 
Earl  0.  Aspdin  of  Newark  and  Byron  E.,  Charles  E.  and 
William  Aspdin,  Jr.,  all  of  Hasbrouck  Heights. 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND 

A wallpaper  salesman,  having  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
an  order  out  of  a certain  proprietor  of  hard-boiled-egg 
proclivities,  purchased  a big  box  of  costly  cigars  to  present 
as  a token  of  his  gratitude.  But  the  proprietor  was  highly 
offended. 

“Naw,  naw,  mon,”  said  he;  “I  canna  tak’  them.  It’s  just 
bribery;  that’s  what  it  is.” 

‘‘But  surely,”  persisted  the  salesman,  “you  can  accept 
a present  from  me?” 

“I  couldna,  mon;  I couldna  do  it.” 

“Well,  then,  I’ll  tell  you  what — I’ll  sell  the  cigars  to  you 
for  a purely  nominal  sum ; say  a quarter  for  the  box.” 

“Weel,  that’s  different,”  answered  the  scrupulous  one. 
“An’  as  you’re  so  pressin’  I’ll  pay  ye  cash  for  three  boxes.” 


DROP  CLOTHS 

Will  Advance  100% 

With  spot  cotton  over  25c.  lb.,  against  15c. 
last  Spring,  new  drop  cloths  are  very  high. 
We  are  still  filling  orders  for  our  government 
material  drop  cloths  at  the  old  price. 

12  x 12,  $2.40  Each 

12  x 14,  $3.50;  $36  per  dozen.  We  find  this 
material  makes  good  laundry  bags;  one  firm 
ordered  over  1,000  dozen.  Our  supply  will 
not  last  long. 

ORDER  NOW 


THE  BLAKE  CO. 

Rockford,  111. 

The  Drop  Cloth  House 
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How  We  Cut  the  High  Cost  of  Paint  Selling 

Chief  Executive  of  One  of  the  Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Firms  Tells  the  Policies  and 
Plans  That  Put  This  Business  on  a More  Profitable  Basis 

President  ADRIAN  D.  JOY C E,  of  the  Glidden  Company* 


Seasonal  Demand  vs.  Annual  Demand 

When  he  began  planning  for  shorter  immediate  production  periods,  Mr.  Joyce 
— at  the  right — found  his  plants  could  begin  to  manufacture  practically  to 
order.  “We  have  no  left-overs ; our  investment  is  minimized he  points  out. 


XT  7ITHOUT  speaking  hastily,  I should 
' ' say  that  one  outstanding  fact 
driven  home  in  the  past  two  years 
seems  to  be  the  excessive  price  we  pay 
to  get  distribution.  It  does  cost  a lot 
of  money  to  sell.  Probing  into  the 
problem  in  our  own  business,  we  find 
that  the  costs  ramify  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  not  all  of  them  are  neces- 
sary. Here  is  a fairly  simple  case  in 
point: 

A salesman  left  our  Cleveland  plant 
for  a trip  through  a territory  nearby. 
One  of  the  places  of  his  route  slip  was 
a town  which  I will  call  Galesburg. 

Before  leaving,  the  salesman  mailed 
the  customary  post  card  telling  our 
Galesburg  dealer  when  he  expected 
to  arrive,  and  requesting  to  he  warned 
if  the  day  happened  to  be  inconvenient. 
He  heard  nothing  to  cause  him  to 
change  his  plans,  as  he  could  have 
done  easily  and  without  loss  of  time. 
But  on  his  arrival  he  found  the  mer- 
chant out  of  town  for  the  day. 

“I’m  very  sorry!”  the  man’s  partner 
protested.  He  did  none  of  the  buying 
himself,  but  he  suggested  that  the 
salesman  drive  to  a neighboring  town 
and  return  the  following  day.  “Bill,” 
he  said,  “will  be  back  then.” 

The  request  was  not  unreasonable. 
Of  course  the  salesman  politely  ac- 
quiesced. 

That  is  the  point.  Salesmen  do 
politely  acquiesce.  Ordinarily,  they 
are  pretty  much  forced  to.  Orders 
mean  too  much  today  to  risk  the  dis- 
pleasure of  good  customers  by  refusing 
to  heed  their  simple — though  costly— 
requests.  However,  there  is  more  to 
this  episode. 

Returning  to  Galesburg  the  follow- 
ing day,  our  salesman  found  the  mer- 
chant fully  occupied.  Duties  had  piled 
up  during  his  absence.  Only  a short 
time  could  be  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  an  order,  and  finally  the  merchant 
said: 

“I  wish  you’d  stay  over  till  tomor- 
row. I’ll  have  more  time  to  talk,  and 
we  can  go  into  everything  thoroughly 
then.” 

The  salesman  stayed;  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  He  could  not  put 
in  his  time  profitably,  for  it  was  a one- 
dealei  town.  Therefore  he  idled. 

The  order  was  written  next  day.  But 
there  was  no  profit  in  it  for  us.  The 
cost  of  the  salesman’s  extra  time,  the 
extra  hotel  bills,  and  the  extra  travel- 
ing expense  wiped  it  out. 

That  is  a little  sidelight  on  a big 
problem.  Nor  is  it  so  insignificant. 
Our  study  shows  that  an  appreciable 
share  of  the  blame  for  the  high  cost  of 
distribution,  when  it  is  excessive,  can 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  careless  buyers. 
I will  amplify  this  point  presently. 

* This  article  has  been  reprinted, 
with  permission,  from  the  November 
issue  of  SYSTEM,  “The  Magazine  of 
Business.’’ 


But  first  let  me  state  our  whole  prob- 
lem as  we  stated  it  to  ourselves. 

The  Problem  Staled 

Prices  had  turned  downward.  Buy- 
ing fell  off.  Orders  were  scarce.  Com- 
petition stiffened.  Everybody  trimmed 
prices  to  encourage  purchasing.  Mar- 
gins of  profit  were  narrowed  and 
threatened  with  extinguishment.  A 
very  little  carelessness  might  turn  an 
expected  profit  into  a loss.  Of  course 
we  had  to  make  sure  of  our  profit.  But 
just  how  were  we  to  do  that? 

This  was,  on  the  whole  a curious  sit- 
uation to  face  after  several  years  of 
unexampled  ease  in  selling.  But  we 
found  in  due  time  that  what  we  were 
up  against  was  nothing  more  nor  less, 
after  all,  than  the  normal  problem  of 
getting  business  under  about  the  usual 
variety  of  difficulties. 

We  speedily  resolved  the  general 
problem  into  specific  problems,  each 
concrete.  There  is  nothing  abstract, 
for  example,  about  costs.  Money  leaves 
the  business  because  something  is 
bought — advertising  space,  say,  or  the 
time  of  a salesman.  The  problem 
there  became  one  of  making  all  of 
these  purchases  a little  more  effec- 
tively. 

We  have  now  resolved  our  plan  to 
make  money  under  present  conditions 
into  a fairly  definite  program  which, 
stated  as  a formula,  would  read  some- 
thing like  this: 

1.  Get  a relatively  large  volume  of 
sales  with 

2.  Relatively  small  stocks  on  hand; 
these  two  resulting  in 

3.  A faster  rate  of  turnover. 

4.  Take  a relatively  small  percentage 
of  mark-up;  but 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  j 


5.  Control  expenses  to  make  every 
item  produce  a fair  and  commensurate 
return;  the  whole  resulting  in 

6.  A satisfactory  profit  on  the  cap- 
ital invested. 

That,  briefly,  is  our  program.  In  my 
judgment  it  sums  up  pretty  completely 
the  way  to  merchandise  successfully 
today.  Followed  conscientiously,  it 
has  resulted  in  profitable  business 
for  us. 

We  are  manufacturers,  of  course, 
and  we  distribute  on  a very  wide  scale. 
However,  it  is  part  of  our  policy  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  retail  mer- 
chants, and  to  take  an  active  interst 
as  a matter  of  service  to  them  and  of 
ultimate  profit  to  ourselves,  in  the  re- 
tail merchandising  of  our  products.  We 
find  that  our  own  program  is  as  sound 
in  principle  for  the  retail  merchant 
as  for  the  manufacturer. 

I will  get  to  cases.  As  I have  said, 
the  problem  is  concrete. 

Take  the  question  of  stocks  on  hand. 
It  might  not  appear  at  first  glance  how 
a heavy  spring  frost  in  Georgia  or  an 
unexplained  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  potato  bugs  propagated  in  a given 
year,  might  affect  the  profits  of  a con- 
cern dealing  primarily  in  paints  and 
varnishes.  A connection  does  exist, 
however. 

Among  our  products  are  insecticides, 
which  we  sell  in  large  quantities.  For- 
merly we  set  maximum  and  minimum 
stock  limits  on  practically  all  our  prod- 
ucts on  the  basis  of  the  normal  yearly 
demand.  However,  some  products, 
among  them  insecticides,  are  not  in 
demand  at  all  at  certain  times  of  the 
year.  To  carry  a stock  of  these  prod- 
ucts during  the  period  of  no  demand 
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Where  One  Big  Waste  Comes  in 

The  partner  who  did  all  the  buying  was  out  of  town.  “ Come  back  tomorrow ,” 
the  customer  urged , “ Bill  will  be  back  then.”  So  the  salesman  came  back- 
only  to  find  Bill  too  busy.  “ Stay  over  a day.”  Bill  requested.  On  the  third 

day  Bill  bought! 


obviously  costs  money.  We  now  ar- 
range our  stock  limits  on  a seasonal 
rather  than  a yearly  basis. 

Under  our  old  plan  we  would  usual- 
ly begin  to  manufacture  insecticides 
about  the  first  of  August.  At  that 
time  we  could  only  guess,  on  the  basis 
of  sales  in  previous  years,  what  the  ac- 
tual demand  of  the  following  year 
would  be. 

Sometimes  a heavy  frost  would  fall 
late  enough  to  kill  a considerable  part 
of  the  peach  crop,  and  then  there  would 
be  an  abnormally  light  demand  for 
arsenate  of  lead  to  spray  the  trees. 
There  was  no  fruit  to  be  saved  and  no 
reason  for  spraying.  Similarly,  when 
potato  bugs  were  not  so  bad  as  in  other 
years,  the  demand  for  Paris  green  was 
far  below  normal.  In  those  years  our 
manufacturing  program,  based  on  the 
demand  of  normal  years,  was  figured 
too  high,  and  we  were  left  with  an  ex- 
cess of  products  which  we  had  to  carry 
ever  to  the  next  year. 

When  we  began  to  study  our  stock 
limits  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
seasonal  instead  of  the  annual  de- 
mand, we  found  a better  method  of  ar- 
ranging them.  Our  present  plan  is  to 
carry  only  about  one-fourth  as  large 
stocks  as  heretofore.  We  do  not  carry 
any  stocks  during  the  period  of  no 
demand.  And  instead  of  beginning 
to  manufacture  in  August,  we  start 
making  insecticides  in  October  or  No- 
vember. 

Of  course  that  forces  us  to  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  the  weather  fore- 
casts and  advance  crop  reports.  If,  as 
the  season  advances,  conditions  appear 
to  warrant  it,  we  are  able  to  put  our 
factories  on  a twenty-four-hour  sched- 
ule. 


Thus  we  manufacture  practically  to 
order.  Our  stocks  on  hand  have  a near 
relation  to,  and  are  closely  regulated 
by,  demand.  We  have  no  left-overs  at 
the  close  of  the  season.  Our  invest- 
ment is  minimized.  The  risk  of  loss 
from  depreciation  and  price  declines 
is  also  lessened.  And  we  are  enabled 
at  the  start  of  the  next  season  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  low  prices  for 
raw  materials  which  may  then  prevail. 

We  apply  this  plan  as  far  as  possible 
to  all  classes  of  products.  Where  it 
cannot  be  applied  in  its  entirety,  we 
keep  the  investment  in  stocks  as  low 
as  possible  by  careful  control.  The  ex- 
ecutive in  charge,  for  example,  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all 
stocks  through  daily  reports  and  ob- 
servation. If  he  discovers  that  a cer- 
tain class  of  goods  is  accumulating  in 
the  warehouses  beyond  normal,  he 
sends  notice  of  that  fact  to  the  branch 
managers  and  sales  executives.  They 
put  on  the  needed  extra  efforts  to  move 
these  products. 

Steps  to  Increase  Sales  Volume 
A relatively  large  volume  of  sales  is 
another  definite  present  need  that  we 
have  taken  a variety  of  steps  to  secure. 
In  conjunction  with  small  average 
stocks,  a large  sales  volume  spells  a 
fast  rate  of  turnover.  With  the  per- 
centage of  mark-up  reduced  to  a small 
figure,  as  it  necessarily  is  in  order  to 
meet  and  beat  competition,  the  required 
yearly  volume  of  profit  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  securing  many  small 
profits  on  fast-turning  stocks. 

We  have  at  present  about  275  sales- 
men. This  is  slightly  above  our  av- 
erage. But  our  main  emphasis  has 
been  on  improving  the  quality  of  the 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


individuals,  rather  than  on  adding  to 
their  number. 

It  takes  a better  salesman  to  get 
profitable  business  now  than  it  did 
during  the  boom  years.  It  needs  a man 
wbo  appreciates  those  old-fashioned 
qualities  I have  mentioned;  who  knows 
how  to  sweat  and  to  stick;  who  is  not 
afraid  of  buyers;  and  who  will  not  ac- 
cept a little  order  merely  because  it 
is  offered,  when  he  knows  that  a big 
order  may  be  secured  if  it  is  fought 
for.  Our  men  are  working  for  volume. 
They  understand  they  must  get  it  or 
go  where  the  need  is  less  urgent. 

Furthermore,  we  are  getting  our 
men  to  lay  less  emphasis  on  an  order 
and  more  emphasis  on  a connection. 
We  insist  on  the  type  of  salesman  who 
sells  his  house  and  his  product  so 
thoroughly  that  the  merchant  will 
want  to  deal  with  the  concern  and 
will  send  in  his  order  by  mail.  There 
is  a great  loss  if  buyers  always  wait 
for  the  salesman,  or  if  they  give  the 
orders  to  other  houses  if  our  sales- 
man does  not  happen  to  come. 

Indeed,  we  consider  the  number  of 
times  a salesman  has  to  call  on  each 
merchant  in  the  course  of  a year  a 
fa  rly  good  index  of  his  quality.  If 
he  can  hold  the  business,  and  increase 
it,  with  a few  calls,  he  can  then  in- 
crease the  number  of  merchants  he 
calls  on,  and  that  makes  him  a better 
man  for  us. 

A salesman  used  to  make  an  average 
of  three  or  four  trips  to  get  a mer- 
chant’s stock  order.  Those  extra  trips 
represented  quite  a few  needless  dol- 
lars and  cents  in  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion. The  type  of  salesman  who  now 
has  a permanent  job  with  us  is  one  who 
can  save  those  extra  dollars,  explain 
to  the  merchant  the  need  for  saving 
them,  and  get  the  stock  order  with  a 
single  trip. 

There  was  a time  during  the  full 
severity  of  the  depression  when  our 
best  salesmen  found  it  difficult  to  sell 
at  all.  We  then  did  a thing  which  we 
feel  gave  us  more  permanent  benefit 
and  prestige  than  anything  we  could 
have  done.  We  set  our  salesmen  to 
work  helping  retail  merchants  clear 
their  shelves  of  goods  purchased  at 
the  high  prices.  We  said  to  them: 

“If  you  find  a merchant  already 
stocked  up  and  his  goods  not  moving, 
and  you  can’t  take  an  order  from  him, 
go  out  and  canvass  business  for  him. 
Call  on  architects  and  builders — go 
from  house  to  house  if  necessary — - 
take  orders  for  the  goods  on  which  he 
is  overstocked.  Get  his  shelves  clear. 
Not  until  you  have  done  that  will  you 
stand  much  show  of  getting  him  to 
buy  more.” 

Advertising  Has  Helped 

Advertising  has  also  been  an  aid  to 
greater  volume.  We  participated 
heavily  in  the  campaign  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Paint  and  Var- 
nish Manufacturers.  That  was  under- 
taken as  soon  as  the  depression  got 
under  way  in  1920,  and  was  designed 
to  stimulate  saving  the  surface  of  old 
furniture  and  woodwork  by  the  timely 
application  of  paints  and  varnishes. 
“Save  the  Surface  and  You  Save  All” 
was,  and  is,  the  slogan;  the  campaign 
is  continuing,  and  our  share  of  the  re- 
sults has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

We  also  increased  the  amount  of  our 
own  advertising  in  the  midst  of  the 
depression  period,  as  soon  as  we  felt 
that  the  early  hysteria  of  the  buyers’ 
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When  Customers  Will  Help 

The  shipping  case  at  the  left  costs  40  cents  and  holds  6 one-gallon  cans.  The 
second-hand  barrel  costs  16  cents  and  holds  20  cans.  Mr.  Joyce  points  out  the 
saving  his  men  are  making  by  inducing  dealers  to  buy  in  lots  that  permit 

shipping  in  barrels. 


strike  was  passing.  This  advertising 
would  be  a good  deal  less  effective 
than  it  is,  did  we  not  merchandise  it 
continuously  and  energetically  to  our 
dealers. 

Our  plan  is  not  original,  but  it  is 
effective.  If  we  have  a page  in  a week- 
ly of  national  circulation,  for  example, 
we  are  careful  to  send  an  advance 
proof  to  every  dealer.  He  places  it  in 
his  display  window.  We  thus  gain  a 
repetitive  value  from  each  advertise- 
ment. The  consumer  sees  it  in  two 
places,  and  is  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  dealer  is  up-to-date. 
A natural  inference  from  that  is  that 
the  merchandise  is  probably  also  up- 
to-date. 

I have  always  been  a believer  in  ad- 
vertising, more  advertising,  and  yet 
more  advertising,  providing  it  is  skil- 
fully done  and  the  product  and  the 
channels  of  distribution  are  right.  I 
believe  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  let 
consumers  know  too  much  about  a 
good  product.  And  I believe  that  ad- 
vertising is  one  element  in  the  cost 
of  distribution  where  the  apparent 
paradox  applies,  that  the  more  you 
spend  the  less  it  costs. 

Controlling  Expenses 

Refer  to  the  merchandising  “for- 
mula” that  I have  mentioned,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  fifth  clause  covers  the 
control  of  expense  to  make  every  item 
produce  a fair  and  commensurate  re- 
turn. There  may  be  a knack,  but  there 
is  no  mystery  connected  with  expense 
control.  It  merely  consists  of  getting 
a dollar’s  worth  for  a dollar  spent,  and 
that  is  another  of  the  old  fashioned 
virtues  known  as  thrift. 

I have  described  the  episode  of  the 
salesman  calling  at  Galesburg,  to  show 


that  buyers  to  a greater  extent  than 
is  often  suspected,  and  to  a greater  ex- 
tent than  they  commonly  realize  them- 
selves, may  share  in  the  responsibility 
for  high  distribution  costs.  We  have 
given  considerable  effort  to  the  task  of 
eliminating  certain  abuses  of  this  kind, 
and  to  changing  certain  wasteful  buy- 
ing habits. 

“So,”  we  say  to  the  merchant  as  a 
concrete  example,  “when  you  receive 
our  salesman’s  card  saying  that  he 
expects  to  be  in  your  town  on  a cer- 
tain day  and  that  day  does  not  happen 
to  be  convenient  for  you,  won’t  you 
exert  the  slight  effort  required  to  ask 
the  salesman  to  come  at  some  other 
time?  He  can  change  his  plans;  but 
he  can  never  make  up  lost  time.” 

That  is  but  cne  of  a hundred  ways 
in  which  the  merchant  can  help  as 
respects  the  salesman.  He  can  also 
give  his  decisions  more  promptly,  ask 
less  in  the  way  of  repeated  calls,  and 
so  on.  In  little,  these  things  seem 
small  indeed.  But  it  is  a question  of 
aggregates.  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
time  salesmen  spend  cooling  their  heels 
needlessly  because  buyers  are  careless, 
could  be  reduced  by  an  expert  math- 
ematician with  an  imagination,  to  a 
cost  total  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly. 

Suppose  the  buyer  does  help — is  a 
little  less  careless  in  these  small  mat- 
ters— the  money  saved  comes  back  to 
him  finally  in  lower  prices.  He  can  sell 
more,  and  more  easily.  It  is  a widen- 
ing circle,  and  the  benefits  to  all  con- 
stantly increase. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  ways  to 
save.  The  method  of  shipment  is  one. 
Here  we  have  found  that  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer  can  effectively  co- 
operate. 

We  pay  40  cents  for  a shipping  case 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


that  will  contain  6 one-gallon  cans  of 
our  product.  For  16  cents  we  can  buy 
a sound  second-hand  barrel  in  which 
we  can  pack,  with  equal  security  and 
convenience,  20  one-gallon  cans.  We 
are  inducing  merchants,  wherever  we 
can,  to  allow  us  to  ship  to  them  in  bar- 
rels instead  of  Jn  cases. 

We  are  also  ilrging  merchants  to  buy 
to  take  advantage  of  the  lowest  freight 
rates.  We  pack  our  products  in  cases 
containing  a standard  number  of  pack- 
ages. We  discourage  the  breaking  of 
cases  in  shipments. 

To  do  business  profitably  today  re- 
quires a return  to  some  familiar  qual- 
ities, the  names  of  which  sound  just  a 
trifle  old  fashioned.  We  need  sales- 
men with  enough  energy  to  wear  out 
the  soles  of  their  shoes  traveling  for 
orders  and  endowed  with  enough 
stamina  not  to  be  satisfied  with  little 
orders  if  big  ones  are  in  sight. 

We  need  men  who  understand  how 
to  get  the  value  out  of  a dollar — we 
must  have  thrift  in  the  management 
and  the  spirit  of  thrift  throughout  the 
organization.  We  need  resourcefulness 
We  need  an  abundance  of  common 
sense. 

In  all  this  there  is  assuredly  no 
secret,  no  profound  mystery.  Plenty  of 
people  are  making  money  today.  We 
are  doing  it  ourselves.  And  perhaps 
all  of  us  will  glimpse  more  clearly  the 
answer  to  the  question  “How  can  we 
cut  the  high  cost  of  selling?”  when 
we  quit  thinking  of  ourselves  with  too 
severe  dignity  as  “business  men,”  and 
strive  again  for  the  homely  merits 
that  characterize  “good  traders.” 

An  Enamel  That  Resists  Gas 
and  Acid  Fumes 

Trade  announcement  has  been  made 
that  an  intensely  white  enamel  has 
been  developed  by  the  Technical  Di- 
vision of  the  Paint  Department  of  the 
du  Pont  Company.  This  white  enamel 
is  designed  for  surfaces  that  are  sub- 
jected to  gas  or  fumes,  such  as  hospi- 
tals, chemical  laboratories,  bakeries, 
rubber  factories,  canning  plants,  or  for 
the  interior  of  any  factory  or  building 
where  fumes  are  present. 

It  is  reported  to  be  resistant  to  acids 
in  a remarkable  degree.  Recently  it 
was  placed  in  actual  contact  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  film  re- 
mained intact  after  twenty-four  hours’ 
immersion.  This  test  was  more  severe 
than  is  usually  encountered.  Repeated 
tests  show  also  that  even  under  ac- 
centuated conditions,  its  color  stability 
is  excellent. 

The  company  further  reports  that 
the  material  keeps  in  good  condition 
in  the  container  and  stays  in  suspen- 
sion well.  It  is  adapted  for  either 
spray  or  brush. 


A petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been 
filed  against  the  Haines  Shellac  Works, 
Inc.,  2534  East  177th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Liabilities  of  $22,000  were  re- 
ported, with  assets  of  $4,000.  Judge 
Learned  Hand  named  Bertha  Rem- 
baugh  as  receiver. 


Ground  has  been  broken  for  an  ad- 
dition to  the  plant  of  the  Aetna  Var- 
nish Co.,  Brooklyn.  The  addition  will 
consist  of  a two-story  fireproof  build- 
ing and  a new  cooking  house,  and  will 
more  than  double  the  capacity  of  the 
present  plant. 
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It’s  up  to  you~Mr.Pamter 


Why  spend  money  for  new  brushes  when  your 
old  can  be  cleaned  and  restored  to  usefulness? 

SAVABRUSH  will  put  new  life  in  any  old  brush 
that  has  serviceable  bristles.  A few  hours’  soak- 
ing will  loosen  the  old  paint,  no  matter  how  hard 
and  dry — then  wash  as  usual. 

—and  you,  you,  ]\lr.  Dealer : 

You’ll  find  the  SAVABRUSH  proposition  most 
interesting.  Ask  your  jobber,  or  write: 

SCHALK  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Patentees  and  So’e  Manufacturers 
Los  Angeles 

Sierra  Chemical  Co.,  3629  S.  Ashland  Ave  , Chicago 
Eastern  Repres-ntatives. 


WATER  COLOR 


WALL  TINT 


FOR  ALL 

INTERIOR  WALLS 
flND  CEILINGS 

SANITARY  DURABLE 

DECORATIVE  ECONOMICAL 


THE  BALTIMORE  WATER  PAINT  CO. 
BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


FARBO  will 
do  as  good 
work  with 
Cold  Water 
as  the  best 
Hot  Water 
Kalsomine. 


The  remarkably  easy  working 
qualities  of  Farbo  are  a 
revelation  to  the 
Master  Painter 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  direct 

THE  BALTIMORE  WATER  PAINT  CO. 

Madison  Ave.  and  Preston  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


at  is 

Adhesium! 


ADHESIUM  is  a very  remarkable  wall  size. 

It  is  the  “stickiest  thing  on  earth.”  Be- 
sides giving  the  best  possible  foundation  for 
wall  paper  and  making  the  strongest  wall  paper 
adhesive,  it  is : 

A Wonderful  Filler  for  Raw 
Wood — 

A Splendid  Primer  or  First 
Coater  for  Paint  oir  Walls 
and  Woodwork — 

A Very  Efficient  Between- 
Coater  for  Paint. 

It  AlsotHas  Many  Numerous 
Speeial  Uses. 

To  Master  Painters, 
Paper  Hangers  and 
Decorators : 

Ask  for  a free  sample  of 
ADHESIUM  from  any  of 
our  dealers  or  from  us. 

To  Distributors  and 
Dealers: 

ADHESIUM  is  a phe- 
nomenal seller — due  to  the 
excellence  of  the  product 
and  to  the  selling  plan 
back  of  it.  Ask  us  about 
this  plan. 

ADHESIUM  is  fully 
described  in  this 
booklet  — which  we 
furnish  to  our  Dis- 
tributors and  Dealers 
for  distribution  t o 
their  trade. 

COLONIAL  WORKS,  INC. 

225-227  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
Chicago  Boston 


'Save  the  surface  and 

you  save  all ' 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


Trade  News  for  Dealer  and 

This  department  presents  information  of  new  paint,  wallpaper  and  allied 
concerns,  changes  of  ownership  and  location,  fires  and  bankruptcies,  etc.  This 
information  should  be  of  value  to  other  retail  dealers,  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
sales  and  advertising  managers  and  salesmen.  Every  new  concern,  and  every  old 
one  that  is  expanding,  means  an  opportunity  to  gain  a customer  and  to  sell 
more  goods. 


Abilene,  Tex. — Western  Top  & Paint 
Shop,  Pulwiler  Building,  Chestnut 
street,  is  the  name  of  a new  concern 
dealing  in  paints  and  auto  tops. 

Aledo,  III. — Bjorkman  Bros.,  in  the 
painting  business,  are  remodeling  their 
building  and  installing  a new  store 
front. 

Allentown,  Pa. — William  Hook  & Son 
are  successors  to  Benjamin  Schwartz 
estate  in  the  paint  and  wallpaper  busi- 
ness at  304  North  Seventh  street. 

Appleton  Wis.- — Edward  W.  Green, 
paint  supply  dealer,  will  erect  a new 
two-story  building. 

Bay  City,  Mich. — E.  E.  Manassa  has 
suffered  a loss  of  $23,000  by  fire  to  his 
stationery  and  wallpaper  business  at 
713-15  Midland  street.  East. 

Belleville,  III. — Philip  Wittlich  is 
moving  his  wallpaper  and  paint  busi- 
ness from  1219  West  Main  street  to 
24  North  Jackson  street,  where  larger 
quarters  and  increased  stock  will  be 
had. 

Bovey,  Minn. — Elmer  Stierna  is  the 
owner  of  a new  paint  supply  store  at 
this  place. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — -Interstate  Wallpaper 
& Paint  Co.,  to  handle  those  commodi- 
ties, has  been  incorporated  with  capital 
of  $50,000  to  do  business  in  this  city. 

Butler,  Mo.— A new  paint  and  wall- 
paper store  has  been  started  by  Mark- 
ham & Son. 

Centralia,  III. — Foster  Paper  Shop, 
dealers  in  wallpaper,  paints  and  var- 
nishes, had  a $1,000  loss  through  fire 
last  month.  Dave  Foster,  proprietor. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — F.  J.  Cooledge  & 
Sons,  dealing  in  paints  and  oils,  are 
opening  a branch  store  at  204  North 
College  street. 

Chicago,  III.— Kedzie  Hardware  Co. 
opened  the  middle  of  October  with  a 
full  line  of  hardware,  paints  and  elec- 
trical supplies  at  337  South  Kedzie 
street.  Proprietor,  Frank  V.  Vaughan. 

Chicago,  III. — National  Paint  & Wall- 
paper Co.  at  4319-21  West  Grand  ave- 
hue,  is  erecting  a one-story  brick 
building  at  above  location,  to  cost 
$12,000. 

Cincinnati,  O. — Benjamin  Bartz,  who 
conducts  a wallpaper  store  at  1330  Vine 
street,  is  reported  to  have  filed  a peti- 
tion in  bankruptcy.  Liabilities,  $1,600; 
assets,  $600. 

Cleveland,  O. — Steve  Varge,  dealer  in 
paints  at  12618  Buckeye  road,  has 
erected  a one-story  building  at  2983 
East  116th  street  and  will  occupy  same. 

Cleveland,  O.— A new  paint  supply 
store  was  opened  the  first  of  the  month 
by  Lorain  Avenue  Decorating  Co.  at 
3222  Lorain  avenue. 

Cleveland,  O. — J.  Bookatz,  who  con- 
ducts a paint  store  at  656  East  Ninety- 
ninth  street,  is  erecting  a building  at 
3232  West  Twenty-fifth  street,  to  cost 
$8,000. 

Columbus,  O. — Painters  & Decorators 
Supply  Co.  is  the  name  of  a new  busi- 
ness at  642  High  street.  Earl  C.  Andrus 
is  proprietor. 

Conneaut,  O. — Horton  & Stevens 
have  succeeded  to  the  paint  and  wall- 
paper business  of  Fred  Horton. 

Davenport,  la. — Johring  Wallpaper 
Co.,  1417  West  Third  street,  has  been 
conducting  a closing  out  sale  of  its 
wallpaper  stock. 

Decatur,  III. — J.  L.  English  is  pro- 
prietor of  a new  auto  paint  and  repair 
shop  at  335  East  Prairie  avenue. 


Denver,  Col. — McMurtry  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  1533  Arapahoe  street, 
wholesale  and  retail  paints,  will  erect 
a two-story  addition  to  cost  $60,000. 

Denver,  Col. — Sarlow  Paint  & Var- 
nish Co.  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  of  $20,000.  For  information  ad- 
dress H.  W.  Lowire,  437  First  National 
Bank  Building. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Morris  J.  Grib,  who 
has  a paint  and  wallpaper  business  at 
8425  Gratiot  avenue,  is  opening  a 
branch  at  8751  Twelfth  street. 

Easthampton,  Mass. — E.  E.  Schort- 
mann,  paints  and  wallpaper,  will  move 
from  47  Union  street  to  40  Union  street, 
and  enlarge  stock. 

El  Dorado,  Ark. — John  H.  Brown  & 
Co.,  contractors,  are  erecting  a new 
building  and  will  open  with  a line  of 
building  materials,  paints  and  hard- 
ware. 

Eden  Valley,  Minn. — Frank  O’Brien 
will  open  a drug  and  wallpaper  store 
about  February  1.  In  market  for  stock. 

Enid,  Okla. — Will  Woolard  has  sold 
his  interest  in  the  Woolard  Bros.  Paint 
Co.,  handling  wallpaper  and  paints,  to 
Robert  W.  Atkinson. 

Evansville,  Ind.- — An  addition  to  the 
plant  of  the  Evansville  Enameling  Co. 
is  being  built  at  a cost  of  $15,000. 

Fairbury,  Neb. — The  auto  painting 
shop  of  O.  F.  Burford  was  badly  dam- 
aged by  fire  the  first  of  October. 

Gardena,  Cal. — A new  paint  and 
wallpaper  enterprise  has  been  started 
with  the  name  of  Arnold's  Paint  Store. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. — Walter  Patter- 
son Co.,  Inc.,  retail  druggists,  are  open- 
ing a new  place  at  Glen  street  and 
Grant  avenue.  In  market  for  paints, 
glass,  novelties,  etc. 

Greenwood,  Miss. — E.  P.  Juchheim, 
in  the  auto  painting  business  on  Lamar 
street,  is  erecting  a two-story  building 
at  a cost  of  $15,000.  Ready  December  1. 

Gridley,  Cal. — C.  R.  Westlake  is  pro- 
prietor of  a new  wallpaper  and  paint 
supply  business  here. 

Groton,  S.  D. — The  wallpaper  and 
paint  store  of  Haug  & Namtveldt  suf- 
fered a fire  loss  in  October  of  $8,000. 
Partially  covered.  Business  resumed. 

Harvard,  III.— The  paint  business  of 
Dow  Bros,  suffered  a loss  of  $3,000  by 
fire  about  a month  ago. 

Hollywood,  Cal. — W.  W.  Walton  has 
opened  the  Hollywood  Paint  & Wall- 
paper Co.  at  1729  North  Highland 
avenue. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— William  Swope, 
wallpaper  and  hardware,  is  moving  to 
3828  Rockwood  avenue. 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. — A.  Goldenberg  is 
proprietor  of  a new  paint  store  on 
Jamaica  avenue,  opposite  177th  street. 

Johnstown,  Pa. — Frank  Burns  is 
opening  a paint  contracting  and  paint 
supply  business  at  128  Fairfield  avenue. 
Address  mail  to  122  D street. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Acme  Quality 
Paint  Store  is  the  title  of  a new  con- 
cern at  1528  Grand  avenue. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — C.  V.  Crendorff  is 
successor  to  the  wallpaper  and  paint 
store  of  S.  T.  Darby  at  2514  East 
Eighteenth  street. 

Kennedy,  Minn. — Andrew  Olson  has 
discontinued  his  painting  business  in 
this  place. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. — A new  paint  store 
has  been  started  by  Samuel  Shein  at 
57  North  Front  street. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Manufacturer 


Kingston,  N.  Y. — The  partnership  of 
McMillan  & Hale,  paints  and  oils,  Has- 
brouck  avenue  and  the  Strand,  has 
been  dissolved,  and  Charles  McMillan 
is  the  successor. 

Lafayette,  Ind. — Baugher  & Hahn 
are  successors  to  Elliott  & Hahn  in  the 
wallpaper  business  at  916  Main  street. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — A new  wallpaper 
store  has  been  opened  at  597  Common 
street,  under  the  name  United  Chain 
Wallpaper  Co. 

Logansport,  Ind. — Earl  Hagenbuck 
has  been  conducting  a closing  out  sale 
of  his  wallpaper  stock. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.i — Mathew  Paint  Co., 
Inc.,  219  South  Los  Angeles  street,  will 
erect  a new  building  at  San  Fernando 
road  and  Idell  street  to  cost  $15,000. 
Will  move  there  when  completed. 

Mansfield,  O. — Haupt  Bros,  are  now 
the  proprietors  of  the  wallpaper  busi- 
ness of  W.  P.  Stin  at  19  East  Fourth 
street. 

Marinette,  Wis. — Frank  Goodfellow, 
of  Dunlap  avenue,  is  building  a new 
paint  store,  to  be  ready  about  Decem- 
ber 1.  Estimated  cost  $1,500. 

Marion,  III. — The  building  of  W.  D. 
Willford,  on  North  Market  street,  wall- 
paper and  paints,  is  being  remodeled 
and  a new  store  front  installed. 

Meriden,  Conn. — H.  C.  Paint  Stores, 
to  deal  in  paints  and  similar  supplies, 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  of 
$25,000.  Incorporators,  Roswell  B.  Hy- 
att (in  business  with  Little,  Somers  & 
Hyatt  Co.)  and  others. 

Millersburg,  O. — Donald  & Hart 
opened  a paint  store  here  the  first  of 
the  month. 

Napoleon,  O. — Standard  Wallpaper  & 
Paint  Co.  has  opened  with  a full  line 
on  Washington  street.  Proprietors, 
Tracey  Lowry  and  F.  B.  Andesen. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — C.  H.  Marsh, 
contracting  painter,  will  move  his 
wallpaper  and  paint  business  from  29 
Broadway  to  300  Elm  street  about  the 
middle  of  this  month. 

New  York  City. — Levin  & Siegel 
have  incorporated  with  capital  of  $5,000 
to  do  painting  and  decorating.  Attor- 
ney for  incorporators,  L.  E.  Greenberg, 
132  Nassau  streeet, 

New  York  City. — The  wallpaper  firm 
of  Richard  E.  Thibaut,  Inc.,  has  moved 
its  main  store  and  headquarters  from 
269  Madison  avenue  to  153  Madison 
avenue. 

Norwich,  Conn. — Aben  Hardware  Co., 
78  Bank  street,  has  bought  out  Pres- 
ton Bros.,  Inc.,  211  Main  street,  and  will 
operate  hardware  and  paint  supply 
business. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. — F.  N.  Murphy  & 
Co.,  painters  and  decorators,  are  in 
new  quarters  at  408  Ford  street. 

Palisade,  N.  J. — Palisades  Garage, 
Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  for  $125,000, 
as  successors  to  Park  Garage.  Will 
handle  auto  supplies  and  painting.  In- 
corporators, W.  J.  Eypper  and  others. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — H.  Fairman,  deal- 
ing in  paints  and  wallpaper  at  108  Ful- 
lerton street,  will  erect  a new  build- 
ing on  Fullerton  street. 

Plymouth,  Mich. — A new  paint  and 
wallpaper  store  has  been  opened  by 
Moritz  Legendam  on  Penniman  ave- 
nue. 

Pocatello,  Idaho.— Idaho  Paint  and 
Glass  Co.,  615  South  First  avenue,  is 
erecting  an  addition  and  enlarging 
store.  Worth  $30,000. 

Portsmouth,  O. — John  W.  Carroll,  in 
wallpaper  business  at  542  Second 
street,  is  erecting  a business  block  in 
place  of  the  old  buildings. 

Richmond,  Cal. — The  paint  and  wall- 
paper contracting  firm  of  Flood  & Ross, 
128  Macdonald  avenue,  has  dissolved 
partnership. 

Richmond,  Cal. — Louis  De  Gregoria, 
in  the  wallpaper  and  paint  business,  is 
erecting  a one-story  building  on  Thir- 
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teenth  street,  between  Nevin  street  and 
Macdonald  avenue. 

Richmond,  Cal. — A new  paint  con- 
tracting firm  has  been  begun  by 
Charles  and  David  Swartout  at  440 
Seventh  street. 

Sac  City,  la. — Glen  Davis  and  A.  C. 
Minickler  are  proprietors  of  a new  auto 
painting  shop. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Roehrig  & Jacoby, 
1225  Oliver  street,  dealing  in  wall- 
paper and  decorations,  have  incorpo- 
rated with  capital  of  $35,000.  Old  con- 
cern. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  wallpaper  store 
of  A.  H.  Bertram,  3018  South  Grand 
avenue,  suffered  a loss  of  $1,800  by  fire 
last  month. 

Salina,  Kans. — The  paint  supply 
business  of  C.  W.  Sheperd  Co.  will  be 
moved  to  the  Corder  Building. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Doyle  Decorating 
Co.,  wallpaper,  paints  and  decorating 
at  102  West  Commerce  street.  Hugo 
Kott  and  J.  S.  Mitchell  have  sold  their 
interest  to  W.  F.  Doyle  & Sons. 

Santa  Clara,  Cal. — The  Stewarts, 
paint  and  glass  store  at  1053  Franklin 
street,  has  discontinued  business. 

Santa  Monica,  Cal. — H.  W.  Burton, 
dealer  in  paints,  has  been  changed  to 
the  Burton  Paint  Co.  Capital,  $100,- 
000. 

Scranton,  Pa. — New  Wallpaper- 
Walkon  Rug  Co.,  116-20  North  Wash- 
ington avenue,  will  erect  a new  four- 
story  store  building,  to  be  completed 
late  in  1923,  and  will  occupy  same.  Cost 
$200,000. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.  is  opening  a new  paint  and 
wallpaper  branch  at  321  Westlake 
street,  north. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Neill  & Hughes, 
paint  and  wallpaper  dealers  at  168 
Bridge  street,  are  reported  bankrupt. 
Liabilities,  $22,366;  assets,  $11,625. 

Springfield,  Mo. — M.  K.  & T.  Co.  is 
the  name  of  a new  paint  business  here, 
with  incorporated  capital  of  $5,000. 


(Erroneously  reported  last  month  as 
M.  K.  & F,  Co.  of  St.  Louis.) 

Streator,  III. — The  Streator  Paint  and 
Trimming  Co.  is  a new  auto  painting 
concern  at  210  West  Main  street. 
Emetz  Bros.,  proprietors. 

Tampico,  III. — Swanson  & Bell  are 
successors  to  Fred  Hoefler  in  the  paint- 
ing business  at  this  place. 

Texarkana,  Ark.  — Harrell  - Kuhl 
Paint  Co.,  to  deal  in  paint  supplies, 
will  open  about  March  1 next. 

Topeka,  Kans. — The  wallpaper  and 
paint  business  of  O.  A.  McCleen,  818 
North  Kansas  avenue,  is  being  closed 
out. 

Troy,  Ala. — Peoples  Auto  Repair 
Shop  is  successor  to  Collins  & Ste- 
phens in  the  auto  repair  and  painting 
business. 

W ashington,  D.  C. — Louis  Corrado  is 
moving  his  furniture  and  interior  deco- 
rating establishment  from  1205  Con- 
necticut avenue  to  1315  Connecticut 
avenue. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Union  Hardware 
and  Electrical  Supplies  Co.,  dealing  in 
hardware  and  paints,  located  at  613 
Seventh  avenue,  N.  W.,  is  going  out  of 
business.  * 

Waycross,  Ga.- — R.  S.  Agoe  has 
opened  a paint  shop  on  Church  street, 
near  Carswell  avenue. 

West  Haven,  Conn. — Dauenhauer’s 
Hardware  Store,  handling  paints  also, 
was  damaged  by  fire  last  month.  Loss 
estimated  at  $7,000. 

Youngstown,  O. — L.  H.  Younger  is 
opening  a paint  store  at  60  East  Dewey 
avenue  this  month. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. — J.  F.  Caulkins  has 
entered  the  auto  painting  business 
here. 


The  McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  announces  the  appointment  of 
the  Susquehanna  Supply  Co.  as  its 
distributor  at  Williamsport,  Pa. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Wooster  Brush  Co.  Reports 
Bogus  Salesman  Abroad 

A man,  whose  name  is  given  as  W. 
G.  Graham,  is  reported  by  the  Wooster 
Brush  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  to  be  fraudu- 
lently representing  himself  as  one  of 
its  salesmen.  This  man,  on  or  about 
October  18,  so  misrepresenting  his 
status,  secured  a loan  of  a few  dollars 
from  the  Indian  Palmetto  Brush  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.  At  that  date  no 
Wooster  salesman  was  in  Detroit. 

The  Wooster  Brush  Co.  desires  to 
warn  the  trade  against  the  operations 
of  this  impostor.  Pie  is  described  as 
being  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  age  about  thirty-five,  of  medium 
complexion.  In  Detroit  he  wore  a 
dark  suit  and  a raincoat.  The  company 
will  appreciate  information  which 
may  lead  to  the  stopping  of  the  im- 
position. 


Paul  R.  Croll,  B.  S.,  has  been  engaged 
by  the  paint  and  varnish  division  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  as  research 
director  to  take  charge  of  the  new  re- 
search laboratory  which  is  now  being 
constructed  at  Milwaukee.  Since  1918 
Mr.  Croll  has  been  acting  as  assistant 
chief  of  the  research  division  of  the 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  laboratories,  at 
Palmerton,  Pa.,  and  has  been  in  direct 
charge  of  paint  research. 


The  Don-O-Lac  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  has  been  charged  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  ad- 
vertising and  selling  under  the  name 
of  “American  shellac’’  a substitute 
which  is  inferior  to  shellac,  as  com- 
mercially known. 
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Allied  Salesmen 


News  of  the  Paint  and 

First  Open  Night  of  the  New  Jersey  Boys 

Exceeds  Expectations  of  the  Most  Optimistic 


HE  New  Jersey  paint  salesmen’s 
fraternity  is  noted  for  the  num- 
ber of  optimists  it  shelters,  yet  we 
doubt  if  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  most  rosy  hued  prognosticators 
anticipated  the  unqualified  success 
which  attended  the  first  Open  Educa- 
tional and  Social  Night  of  the  New 
Jersey  Travelers  Association,  at  Stet- 
ter’s  on  Oct.  20. 

More  than  one  hundred  salesmen, 
dealers,  jobbers,  master  painters  and 
decorators — many  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  trade  in  Northern  New 
Jersey — were  there  to  enjoy  the  speech- 
making, the  refreshments,  as  well  as 
the  sociability  that  permeated  the 
gathering.  After  President  Fred  An- 
dres had  welcomed  the  folks,  he  turned 
over  the  meeting  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  Educational  and  Entertainment 
Committees,  Leo  Haas  and  Rollie 
Munier.  » I.  f 

The  feature  of  the  program  was  an 
address  by  Jason  Westerfield,  librarian 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  on 
“Wall  Street,  Fact  and  Fiction.”  The 
address  is  printed  herewith,  and  the 
rising  vote  of  thanks  at  its  close  indi- 
cated the  appreciation  of  his  large 
audience. 

A bang-up  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided by  W.  T.  Cusack  at  the  piano, 
Harry  Montgomery  in  character  songs 
and  story  telling  superlative,  and 
dainty  Miss  Enright  in  a classical  song 
repertoire.  Montgomery  surely  had 
some  corking  good  stories  in  his  act, 
and  he  knew  how  to  put  them  over 
equal  to  the  best. 

To  top  things  off,  a detachment  of 
Stetter’s  waiters  swooped  down  on  the 
crowd  with  chicken  and  crab  meat 
salads,  sandwiches  of  all  kinds,  ne’er 
beer,  coffee,  soft  drinks,  cigars,  etc.,  in 
profusion.  As  Leo  Haas  put  it,  the 
New  Jersey  Travelers  were  trying  to 
get  near  the  hearts  of  their  friends— 
and  they  certainly  took  a direct  road, 
without  a detour! 

To  mention  names  in  such  a gather- 
ing of  notabilities  would  seem  invidi- 
ous, but  we  record  the  presence  of  old 
war  horse  Frank  Higgins  from  Philly- 
maclink;  Daredevil  Nelse  Parker  from 
up  Israel  Putnam  way;  State  and  local 
leaders  in  the  master  painters’  associa- 
tion like  Christiansen,  Roddy,  Edgar, 
Schlosser,  Willem,  Witt,  Schadel, 
Heuschkel  and  Adams;  jobbers  like 
Kimmerle,  Silon  and  Sigel. 

Mr.  Westerfield’s  address,  in  chief 
part,  was  as  follows: 

“Wall  Street,  Fact  and 
Fiction” 

I BELIEVE  it  to  be  generally  true  that 
institutions  have  come  to  recognize 
their  obligations  to  set  themselves  right 
with  the  public.  “The  public  be 
damned”  attitude  is  a thing  of  the  past. 
No  institution  can  say  that  now  and 
live.  They  would  not  be  fit  to  live.  On 
no  institution  does  this  duty  of  placing 
itself  in  the  right  light  with  the  public 
fall  heavier  than  on  the  Stock  Ex- 


change, because  there  is  no  single  pri- 
vate establishment  that  approaches  it 
in  its  importance  to  the  economic  well- 
being of  the  nation.  The  exchange  is 
therefore  under  special  obligation  for 
your  courtesy  in  affording  it  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  at  a gathering 
of  this  sort. 

Wall  Street  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
are  synonymous  terms  to  the  general 
public — they  are  one  and  inseparable. 
All  the  ills  of  the  flesh  of  the  Ameri- 
can body  economic  are  laid  at  the  door 
of  that  part  of  Manhattan  Island  lying 
below  Fulton  street,  and  known  the 
world  over  as  Wall  Street.  There  con- 
spiracies to  rob  the  rich  and  grind  the 
poor  are  organized.  There  plots  to  de- 
stroy the  nation  are  hatched.  There 
the  tentacles  of  the  octopus  are  ever 
ready  to  ensnare  the  innocent  and  the 
unwary. 

Some  months  ago  the  newspapers 
carried  an  interesting  example  of  pop- 
ular superstition  in  regard  to  the 
causes  of  changes  in  security  prices.  At 
the  peak  of  the  market  in  the  fall  of 
1919  an  individual  bought  several  hun- 
dred shares  of  a shipping  stock  at  $140. 
The  price  of  the  stock  declined  with 
the  rest  of  the  market  until  after  sev- 
eral months  it  sold  at  $50.  By  this 
time  the  buyer  became  so  convinced 
that  he  was  the  innocent  victim  of  a 
vicious  “bear”  conspiracy  to  depress 
the  price  of  his  stock  and  destroy  the 
value  of  his  property,  that  he  com- 
plained to  that  effect  to  the  district 
attorney. 

In  the  meantime,  as  in  all  instances 
where  a stock  has  had  a sharp  price 
change,  the  character  of  the  buying 
and  selling  was  investigated  by  officers 
of  the  Exchange  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  anything  irregular  about  the 
transaction  or  if  the  decline  was  due 
to  normal  causes.  Not  the  faintest 
evidence  of  concerted  selling  was 
found.  Selling  orders  flowed  to  the 
Exchange  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  supply  was  greater  than  the 
demand  and  the  price  declined  in  con- 
sequence, infallibly  forecasting  the  de- 
pression in  the  shipping  trade  that  de- 
veloped several  months  after. 

But  the  years  of  close  application  to 
his  delicatessen  business  had  taught 
the  buyer  of  the  shipping  stock  noth- 
ing of  the  effect  of  world  wide  eco- 
nomic conditions  upon  his  property.  He 
had  no-  way  of  knowing  that  prices  on 
the  Exchange  reflected  the  composite 
judgment  of  thousands  of  people,  and 
infallibly  forecast  future  business  con- 
ditions. Had  he  not  bought  the  stock 
on  the  advice  of  a spiritualistic  medium 
who  was  in  communication  with  the 
shade  of  a pre-eminent  financier?  What 
could  have  made  such  a sure  thing  go 
wrong  if  not  the  “bear  raiders”  that 
he  had  read  about  in  the  papers? 

Real  Vs.  Imaginary 

Now  what  is  the  real  Stock  Exchange 
as  distinguished  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change of  Mother  Goose  and  of  the 
movies?  We  ask  the  public  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Stock  Exchange  itself  does 
no  business.  It  is  merely  a market 
place  where  buyers  and  sellers  as- 
semble. It  affords  a continuous  mar- 
ket for  sixty  billions  of  securities.  It 
is  a reservoir  of  capital  for  the  expan- 
sion of  established  business  and  for 
new  enterprises.  It  directs  capital  into 
channels  where  it  can  be  profitably 
employed  and  withholds  it  from  over- 
production. It  is  a reliable  barometer 
of  future  business  conditions. 

Without  it  enterprise  would  be 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


paralyzed;  there  would  be  no  reliable 
standard  of  security  values;  and  no  as- 
surance that  securities  could  be  con- 
verted into  money  at  need.  Uncertain- 
ty and  loss  of  confidence  would 
surely  follow  its  abolition.  It  makes 
possible  the  large  accumulations  of  cap- 
ital to  which  we  owe  the  successes  of 
industry  and  applied  science  and  all 
the  comforts  and  ameliorations  of  the 
common  lot.  It  is  the  primary  secur- 
ities market  of  the  nation.  Its  services 
are  national. 

As  far  back  as  the  earliest  known 
history  of  man  the  advantages  and 
conveniences  of  market  places  were  rec- 
ognized. The  shepherds  drove  their 
flocks  to  the  cattle  market  which  later 
became  the  site  of  the  Roman  Forum. 
So  down  through  the  ages  we  have 
seen  the  gradual  development  of  the 
market  place  from  the  simple  and  in- 
stinctive gatherings  through  the  prim- 
itive ages  to  county  fairs,  permanent 
markets  for  general  merchandise  and 
finally  the  modern  highly  specialized 
markets  for  commodities  such  as  grain, 
cotton,  metals  and  securities  markets. 

But  whereas  in  the  simpler  form  of 
market  the  actual  goods  offered  for 
sale  were  exhibited  for  the  inspection 
of  the  buyer,  the  dealings  on  modern 
markets  are  by  representation.  This 
introduces  the  element  of  credit  and 
confidence.  The  modern  market  place, 
therefore,  in  order  to  be  successful  and 
in  order  to  perform  its  economic  serv- 
ice, must  be  surrounded  by  every  pos- 
sible safeguard  by  those  who  run  it. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  the  supervisory  work  of  the 
forty  governors  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  of  this  safeguarding  nature.  Tim 
protective  work  of  the  Exchange  falls 
naturally  under  two  classifications. 
First  is  that  which  guards  against  the 
sale  to  the  public  of  fraudulent  or 
spurious  securities,  and  second  is  that 
which  protects  the  public  against  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  the  broker  to 
whom  they  may  entrust  their  business. 

The  first  classification  comes  prin- 
cipally under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Ex- 
change, called  the  Committee  on  Stock 
List.  Before  any  security  can  be  bought 
and  sold  on  the  Exchange  the  parent 
corporation  must  first  apply  for  per- 
mission to  list  its  stock.  Before  this 
permission  is  granted  the  Exchange 
requires  that  the  corporation  furnish 
it  with  all  the  material  facts  of  its 
business  existence. 

The  Exchange’s  attitude  in  the  mat- 
ter of  listing  might  be  likened  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Pure  Food  Law.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  undertake  to  say 
how  much  a man  shall  eat,  or  how 
much  he  shall  pay  for  his  food,  or  how 
much  he  shall  buy.  It  does,  however, 
insist  that  whatever  is  sold  to  him  as 
food  must  honestly  describe  the  in- 
gredients. Packages  containing  food 
must  honestly  describe  the  ingredients. 

Similarly  the  Stock  Exchange  does 
not  presume  to  dictate  to  any  individ- 
ual how  much  stock  he  shall  or  shall 
not  buy  or  the  price  he  shall  pay  for 
it.  It  does,  however,  see  to  it  that  full 
publicity  is  given  to  the  listing  state- 
ments of  corporations,  so  that  any 
prospective  investor  can  form  his  own 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  stock  he 
purchases. 

With  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
investor  against  any  fraud  or  unbusi- 
nesslike dealings  on  the  part  of  a broker, 
the  Stock  Exchange  has  developed  an 
elaborate  code  of  business  conduct  to 
which  all  the  members  and  partners 
of  members  of  the  Exchange  are  held 
to  rigid  adherence.  The  slightest  in- 
fraction of  these  rules  by  any  member 
of  the  Exchange  in  his  dealings  with 
the  public  is  punished  summarily,  and 
with  such  severity  that  violations  of 
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Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water  Paints 
of  recognized  merit 

By  reason  of  their  high  grade  qualities  and  easy-working  properties,  our 
products  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  line. 

Up-to-date  manufacturing  facilities  coupled  with  a quarter  of  a century’s 
experience  specializing  in  the  manufacturing  of  Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water 
Paints  enable  us  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

THE  MURALO  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


“1995  Paint  Questions  Answered” 

mK  Standard  "Book  of  Paint  &rade  Reference 


Every  possible  phase  of  the 

Painting  and  Decorating  business  is 
covered  in  this  800-page  book.  The 
subject  matter  has  been  written  by  experts, 
and  while  it  deals  with  many  practical  and 
technical  problems,  it  is  written  in  clear,  easily 
understandable  English.  It  will  prove  a 
never-failing  source  of  information  every  day 
in  the  year. 

Department  headings  include:  Pigments 

and  Vehicles,  Their  Characteristics,  Uses  and 
Tests;  Paints  and  Painting  Materials;  Paints 
for  Special  Purposes;  White  Lead;  Varnishes 
and  Varnishing;  Stains  and  Staining;  Linseed 
and  Other  Oils;  Turpentine  and  Volatile 
Thinners;  Enamels  and  Enameling;  Bronzes 
and  Bronzing;  Whitewash  and  Water  Paints; 
Driers,  Paint  and  Varnish  Removers. 


Exterior  Painting;  Interior  Painting; 
Painting  Brick  and  Stone  Work;  Painting 
Cement;  Roof  Painting;  Painting  Iron  and 
Metal  Work;  Painting  on  Plaster;  Painting 
Boats;  Blackboard  Painting;  Car  and  Car- 
riage and  Automobile  Painting;  Railway 
Equipment  Painting;  Sign  Painting.  Hard- 
wood Finishing;  Floor  Finishing;  Graining; 
Gilding;  Stenciling;  Polishes  and  Polishing; 
Putty  and  Crack  Fillers;  Pastes,  Glues  and 
Cements;  Wallpapers  and  Decorations;  Glass 
and  Glazing;  Silvering  Mirrors;  Plaster; 
Tools  and  Appliances;  Brushes;  Window 
Shades;  Estimating;  Specifications. 

The  hook  is  thoroughly  indexed, 
and  any  subject  may  thus  be  read- 
ily found. 

PRICE  $6.00,  POSTPAID 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE, 


100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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Pennsy  Salesmen  Indorse  Movement  to  Bring'  Paint- 
ers’ Convention  to  Atlantic  City — Big  Do- 
ings Planned 

BILL  WALLACE,  Volunteer  Scribe 


this  kind  are  extremely  rare  indeed  in 
the  annals  of  the  Exchange. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  services 
that  are  necessary  to  the  economic  life 
of  the  present  day.  Production  and 
distribution  are  economic  Siamese 
twins.  So  are  capital  and  labor.  With- 
out one  the  other  cannot  exist.  The 
services  of  the  brain  worker  are  essen- 
tial to  the  man  who  works  with  his 
muscles,  and  without  the  toiler  the 
brain  worker  would  be  foodless,  shel- 
terless and  heatless. 

If  this  essential  mutual  dependence 
of  the  various  elements  of  society 
were  better  appreciated  much  of  the 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  and  envy 
that  bedevils  industry  would  disap- 
pear. The  business  man  and  the  finan- 
cier are  not  nearly  as  bad  as  they 
are  painted,  and  the  laborer  wants 
only  his  just  due. 

While  we  may  not  hope  for  the 
millennium,  when  common  sense  and 
co-operation  shall  direct  all  our  affairs, 
nor  for  the  days  of  the  town  meeting, 
where  the  personal  affairs  and  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  banker  and  the  black- 
smith were  known  to  each  other,  we 
still  can  approach  this  ideal  by  coming 
out  of  our  shells  and  breaking  down 
economic  estrangements  which  breed 
prejudice  and  blind  hate. 


At  the  first  October  gathering,  Sec- 
retary Schaefer  explained  the  plans  of 
the  New  Jersey  Master  Painters  Asso- 
ciation to  bring  the  International 
convention  of  that  association  to  At- 
lantic City  in  1924;  also  that  the  New 
Jersey  Travelers  had  been  requested 
by  President  Davis  of  the  Master 
Painters  to  work  among  the  other 
salesmen’s  organizations  to  secure 
their  support  of  the  plan. 

President  Andres  replied  that  he 
would  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
New  York  association  and  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Save  the  Surface  Sales- 
men. Vice  President  Engel  promised 
to  do  the  same  with  the  Connecticut 
salesmen  when  he  visited  at  their  next 
meeting  in  New  Haven. 

Under  sickness  and  distress,  the 
Secretary  regretted  to  report  that  Joe 
Buch’s  mother  had  died  since  the  pre- 
vious meeting.  On  motion  a resolution 
of  condolence  was  ordered  sent  to  Mr. 
Buch,  expressing  the  deep  regret  of 
the  association. 

A letter  from  Willard  Maston,  act- 
ing president  of  the  National  Save  the 
Surface  Salesmen,  was  read,  suggest- 
ing a meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  dur- 
ing the  national  manufacturers’  con- 
ventions in  November,  to  elect  per- 
manent officers.  President  Andres 
agreed  to  act  as  delegate  for  the  New 
Jerseymen. 

Chairman  Leo  Haas  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  announced  that  Jason 
Westerfield,  librarian  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  would  speak  on  “Wall 
Street — Fact  and  Fiction,”  at  the  Oc- 
tober social  night.  Rollie  Munier, 
head  of  the  Entertainment  Committee, 
also  told  what  his  committee  had  in 
store  for  the  occasion. 

After  the  members  had  suggested 
that  a letter  of  congratulation  be  sent 
to  Member  A.  J.  Clark  of  the  Wein- 
rich-Getchius  Co.,  on  his  fortunate  es- 
cape from  injury  in  a recent  auto  ac- 
cident, the  gathering  adjourned. 


The  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  passed  a resolu- 
tion indorsing  the  playgrounds  move- 
ment in  that  city.  It  will  lend  its  sup- 
port to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  properly  supervised  play- 
grounds for  the  children  of  the  city. 


npHE  Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s 
Club  of  Pennsylvania  held  its  first 
meeting  of  the  1922-23  season  in  the 
banquet  hall  of  the  Hanover  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  on  Friday  evening,  Oct. 
13.  Sixty-five  members  sat  down  to  a 
fine  repast.  While  coffee  and  cigars 
were  being  served,  the  members, 
through  the  kindness  of  Bill  Smiley 
and  his  good  wife,  were  charmingly 
entertained  by  Miss  Veronica  Sweigart, 
contralto  of  the  quartet  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. 

This  was  followed  by  a rattling  good 
talk  on  “Salesmanship”  from  a fellow 
member  in  the  person  of  Samuel  R. 
Matlack,  president  of  the  Paint  Man- 
ufacturers Association  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Matlack’s  remarks  were 
aimed  at  the  younger  salesmen,  to 
point  out  to  them  the  opportunities  for 
development  afforded  by  the  better- 
ment of  paint  trade  conditions. 

At  this  point,  owing  to  a heavy  cold, 
our  hard-working  and  enthusiastic 
president,  Willard  E.  Maston,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire,  the  chair  being  filled 
by  First  Vice  President  C.  Dunning 
French  and  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness taken  up. 

All  committees  reported  a let-up 
during  the  summer  months,  with  the 
exception  of  our  indefatigable  Mem- 
bership Committee,  which  reported  12 
new  members. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  re- 
ported its  desire  to  put  over  a gala 
night  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  10,  un- 
der the  slogan  of  “ Every  Member  Pres- 
ent Night” ; also  to  invite  as  guests  of 
the  club  the  Delaware  Paint  Club.  This 
suggestion  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, and  on  motion  the  committee 
instructed  to  go  the  limit. 


Ed  Howarth  in  Hard  Luck 

Ed  Howarth  of  Newark,  one  of  Gus 
Kimmerle’s  right  bowers,  had  a most 
unfortunate  accident  meet  up  with  him 
on  the  road  near  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  21.  Ed  had  got  out  of 
his  car  on  a hill,  it  appears,  when  the 
auto  started  up  and  ran  down  its  own- 
er. Ed  has  since  been  laid  up  in  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  Newburg,  with  a frac- 
tured leg,  dislocated  knee,  and  three 
broken  ribs. 

His  fellow  members  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Travelers  Association  were  deeply 
grieved  to  hear  of  Howarth’s  misfor- 
tune, and  he  has  been  the  recipient  of 
numerous  messages  of  condolence  and 
good  wishes. 


Jim  Keating  on  the  Warpath 

As  his  visiting  card  indicates,  James 
J.  Keating,  known  to  nearly  every- 
body in  the  paint  trade  in  the  Newark 
district,  has  been  dispensing  “service, 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


The  Entertainment  Committee,  after 
considerable  discussion,  was  also  au- 
thorized to  take  care  of  the  annual  en- 
tertainment to  be  given  the  master 
painters  at  their  convention  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  January.  Likewise 
to  begin  work  at  once  on  a “Get  To- 
gether Night”  of  paint,  varnish  and  ab 
lied  industries,  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers, painters,  salesmen  and  friends, 
and,  if  possible,  put  over  a show  that 
will  stand  out  even  more  prominently 
than  the  memorable  one  given  last 
year  at  Dumont’s  Theatre.  An  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  the  Ent.  Com.  from 
the  club  was  promised  if  all  the  above 
work  was  successfully  carried  out  to 
a finish! 

On  motion  of  Bill  Dunlap,  the  Sec- 
retary was  authorized  to  advise  A.  H. 
McGhan,  secretary  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  that  it  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  our  club  that  the  1924 
convention  of  the  association  could 
and  should  be  held  at  Atlantic  City 
successfully. 

Twenty  volunteers  from  our  Club, 
still  feeling  the  responsibility  of  par- 
entage of  the  Philadelphia  Dealers  As- 
sociation, and  desiring  to  help  make  it 
one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain 
of  associations  of  our  industry,  have 
decided,  at  the  call  of  President  Mas- 
ton, to  spend  one  half  day  selling  the 
Dealers  Association  to  the  dealers  of 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  not  now 
members. 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  dues 
from  new  members  should  be  prorated, 
and  they  be  credited  on  next  year’s 
dues  with  balance  remaining.  After 
a fifteen  minute  good  fellowship  ses- 
sion, motion  to  adjourn  was  carried. 
The  only  regrets  of  the  evening  were 
the  ill  health  of  our  President,  and 
the  absence  of  some  of  our  old  war 
horses,  such  as  Bill  Borland  and  Ralph 
Ebeling,  who  were  away  on  account  of 
business. 


courtesy  and  paints,  varnishes,  stains, 
enamels  and  brushes”  for  Weinrich, 
Getchius  Co.,  Inc.,  among  the  master 
painters  of  Essex  county  since  the 
first  of  October.  If  James  J.  enters 
your  door,  Mr.  Jersey  Painter,  you  had 
better  check  up  on  your  needs,  for  he 
will  display  a strong  disinclination  to 
depart  until  he  has  entered  your  or- 
der. 


Live  Distributors  Wanted 

The  Trinity  Chemical  Corporation 
has  an  exceptional  offer  for  real  live- 
wire  salesmen  and  distributors  for  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country  in  Trinex 
paint  remover,  which  is  highly  in- 
dorsed by  exacting  practical  men 
everywhere;  also  in  the  company’s 
new  line  of  Wonder  wire  brushes, 
which  are  the  most  effective  brushes 
of  their  kind  on  the  market.  Write 
promptly  to  the  Trinity  Chemical  Cor- 
poration, 21  East  40th  Street,  for  com- 
plete particulars. 
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Winter  Time  is  Spray  painting  Time 

the  same  as  any  other  time  of  year.  Put  an  outfit  to  work 
on  your  “cold  weather”  jobs  and  start  increasing  your 
profits  now.  The 

DeVi/biss 

Sprat/paintiny  System 

calls  for  less  effort  and  makes  possible  faster  and  cleaner 
work  of  best  quality. 

Two  or  more  jobs  can  be  done  in  the  time  and  with  the 
men  now  required  for  one.  Increased  profits  soon  pay  for 
complete  equipment. 

Be  tine  YEAR  ROUND  painter  of  your  section — illustrated 
folder  of  new  and  improved  DeVilbiss  Spray -painting  Outfits 
gladly  mailed. 

The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co.,  3S9-  Detroit  Ave.,  Toledo , O. 


Green  Book  for  Buyers 

Published  by 

Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter 

100  William  Street  New  York 


A Comprehensive  Directory,  giving 
names  and  addresses  of  concerns  who 
are  first  hand  distributers  of  materials 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
Paints,  Varnishes,  Chemicals,  Dyes, 
Fertilizers,  Drugs,  etc. 

It  is  a volume  without  which  the 
desk  of  no  buyer,  seller  or  other  execu- 
tive is  complete.  It  is  an  everyday 
companion,  handier  than  a pocket  in 
a shirt. 

Issued  annually  and  mailed  free 
to  all  subscribers  of  the  Oil,  Paint  and 
Drug  Reporter. 


The  subscription  price  of  the 
Reporter  is  $5.00  per  annum. 


Automobile  Painting 

By  F.  N.  VANDERWALKER.  This  new  book 
covers  the  subject  in  great  detail  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  car 
owner,  the  garage  repair 
man  and  the  house  painter 
who  wishes  to  enter  the 
field  as  an  off-season 
business.  Definite  an- 
swers to  all  specific 
questions  which  naturally 
arise  in  the  mind  of  one 
not  familiar  with  the 
work  are  given  in  a clear 
and  simple  way. 

The  painting  of  new 
cars  and  the  repainting  of  old  ones  by  several 
different  methods  are  fully  covered.  Tools 
and  materials  are  described  and  illustrated. 

Working  methods  for  priming,  surfacing,  rub- 
bing and  varnishing  are  made  perfectly  plain. 
Factory  processes  in  spraying,  dipping,  flow- 
ing-on and  baking  are  shown.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Painting,  Initials  and  Monograms, 
Color  Schemes  and  Automobile  Paint  Shop 
Plans.  1 2mo,  200  pages,  illustrated.  $1.50 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
100  William  Street  New  York 
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Lots  of  Action  at  October  Meeting  of  Nutmeg  Boys — 
Disapprove  of  Convention  Exhibits,  In- 
dorse Atlantic  City 

Secretary  NELSON  PARKER 


YVUR  regular  October  meeting  tran- 
^ spired  at  the  Hotel  Taft,  New 
Haven,  on  Monday,  Oct.  16,  with  26 
members  present,  and  President  Joe 
White  in  the  chair.  After  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Treasurer  had  submitted 
their  reports,  which  were  accepted, 
Vice  President  Charley  Knapp  report- 
ed on  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Connecticut  Master  Paint- 
ers Association. 

The  master  painters  had  there 
stated  they  would  try  to  return  to  the 
custom  of  having  exhibits,  at  their 
coming  annual  convention  in  Bridge- 
port in  February.  This  report  pro- 
voked a good  deal  of  discussion  among 
the  boys. 

At  the  close,  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
necticut Paint  Salesmen’s  Club  was  in- 
structed to  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Connecticut  Master  Painters  So- 
ciety that  the  salesmen  are  strongly 
opposed  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
exhibit  at  said  convention — particular- 
ly in  view  of  the  agreement  which  had 
been  made  between  the  two  associ- 
ations that  no  such  exhibits  would  be 
attempted  so  long  as  the  associate 
members  objected  and  continued  to 
give  the  master  painters  their  earnest 
cooperation. 

Our  annual  banquet  was  then  taken 
up  for  consideration.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  same  next  February  in  a place 
to  be  designated.  The  President  ap- 
pointed this  committee  to  take  charge 
of  the  arrangements:  William  West, 

chairman;  William  T.  Whitfield,  Fred 
Minnerly.  The  last  named  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  made  such  a conspicuous 
success  of  our  banquet  early  this  year 
at  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Schwartz  reported  on  the  com- 
ing convention  of  the  hardware  deal- 
ers; also  that  a Hardware  Travelers 
Association  is  being  formed  which  will 
take  in  paint  men.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  this  was  considered  unde- 
sirable. 

Joe  White  Made  Ambassador 

On  motion  of  Vice  President  Knapp 
it  was  decided  to  send  our  President, 
Joseph  White,  to  Atlantic  City  in  No- 
vember, to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s 
Club  during  the  conventions  of  the  na- 
tional manufacturers.  To  any  one  who 
knows  how  much  the  boys  think  of 
Joe,  it  will  be  easy  to  imagine  how 
pleased  we  were  to  have  such  a good 
fellow  to  represent  us  at  that  meet- 
ing. Joe  has  worked  hard  for  our  club 
during  the  past  years,  and  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  its  success;  and  the 
boys  were  overjoyed  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation in  this  small  way. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
two  visitors  at  the  meeting.  One  was 
Vice  President  Connie  Engel  of  the 
New  Jersey  Travelers.  Connie  is  al- 
ways agreeable  company,  and  we  were 
glad  to  have  him  with  us  again.  He 
told  us  about  the  efforts  of  the  New 
Jersey  Master  Painters  Association  to 
bring  their  International  convention 


to  Atlantic  City  in  1924.  It  was 
unanimously  voted  that  we  should  as- 
sist in  every  way  possible  toward  that 
end,  and  so  notify  Secretary  Christian- 
sen of  the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Master  Painters. 

Mr.  Engel  also  entertained  us  with 
a few  of  his  interesting  stories,  which 
were  thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  second  visitor  was  H.  Law  of 
the  firm  of  Booth  & Law,  paint  job- 
bers of  New  Haven.  As  we  already 
suspected  strongly,  we  found  him 
mighty  good  company.  Called  on  for 
remarks,  he  dilated  on  the  benefit  such 
a club  as  ours  can  be  for  its  members 
and  their  fellow  men;  and  concluded 
by  saying  that  the  latch  string  was 
always  out  for  us  boys  at  Booth  & 
Law’s.  A fine  spirit  for  Mr.  Law  to 
display,  as  it  is  good  to  know  that  we 
will  be  received  in  a friendly  spirit, 
even  if  we  can’t  always  sell  a bill  of 
goods. 

Chairman  Billy  West  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee  had  threatened  to 
pull  off  something  special  at  this  Oc- 
tober meeting  and  he  certainly  made 
his  threat  good.  Things  came  so  fast 
and  furious  at  the  social  part  that  the 
Secretary  could  not  make  notes  fast 
enough.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  his  opin- 
ion the  entertainment  was  one  of  the 
best  we  have  ever  had. 

Best  wishes  to  all  the  boys! 

One  Reason  Why  Connecti- 
cut Salesmen  Attend 
Meetings 

THE  officers  of  the  Connecticut 
Paint  Salesmen’s  Club  are  able  to 
report  a most  gratifying  attendance 
at  the  monthly  meetings  recently. 
One  of  the  easily  discernible  reasons 
for  this  reawakened  interest  are  the 
snappy  letters  which  Secretary  Nelse 
Parker  is  sending  out  in  advance  of 
the  occasion.  Just  to  show  what  they 
are  like,  we  reprint  the  October 
trumpet  call  as  it  sprang  from  the 
trenchant  fountain  pen  of  Secretary 
Parker: 

Hello  Brother: 

What  in  Heck  is  the  matter  with 
you  that  you  don’t  attend  our  meet- 
ings more  regularly?  Why  can’t  you 
arrange  your  schedule  so  as  to  be  in 
New  Haven  on  the  third  Monday  of 
the  month,  same  as  your  Secretary 
does?  If  you  knew  of  the  orders  we 
fellows  are  taking  out  of  New  Haven 
on  that  day,  and  the  day  following, 
you’d  be  there.  Do  you  know  that  car- 
loads are  nothing;  that  the  buyers  are 
all  waiting  at  their  doors  with  a box 
of  cigars  for  us,  and  the  master  paint- 
ers have  sworn  off  work  and  are  keep- 
ing open  house  (not  open  shop)  for 
us?  And  those  orders — oh,  boy! 

Had  a fine  meeting  last  month,  short 
and  snappy  (like  some  people  we 
know),  and  if  you  were  not  there  you 
missed  it. 

Last  year  I might  have  written  you 
to  buy  coal — or  it  might  have  been  the 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


caretaker  of  my  vast  estates,  I’m  not 
sure  which.  However,  I’m  not  going  to 
give  you  such  an  order  this  time.  I’ll 
leave  that  to  your  general  sales  man- 
ager. What  I want  to  do  is  to  inform  you 
that  our  next  meeting  is  Oct.  16,  same 
place.  Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
at  6 P.  M.  And  as  Bill  West,  chairman 
Entertainment  Committee,  has  pre- 
pared a fine  entertainment  for  that 
night,  and  as  President  Joe  White  also 
has  an  important  special  message 
(something  above  his  usual  lingo),  you 
don’t  want  to  miss  it — it  will  be  your 
loss,  also  those  orders. 

Now,  Old  Chum,  this  letter  is  to  be 
read  from  left  to  right,  starting  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  unless  you  are  a Chin- 
aman. And  as  it  has  taken  a consider- 
able amount  of  deep  thought  to  com- 
pose the  same  (but  that’s  nothing  for 
your  Secretary — he’s  a deep  thinker, 
anyway),  I trust  you  will  not  find  it 
too  deep  to  grasp  its  meaning.  For 
fear  you  might,  let  me  say  again: 

The  Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen's  Club 
Meeting 

October  16,  1922. 

Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

So  come  along,  little  boy,  come 
along! 

NELSON  PARKER,  Secretary. 


Business  Opportunities 


T welve  words  for  50  cents;  five 
cents  for  each  additional  word. 
No  order  for  less  than  50  cents. 
Cash  must  accompany  order. 


PAINT  CHEMIST  WANTED 

WANTED:  A paint  chemist,  cap- 

able of  not  only  analyzing,  but  of 
formulating  and  matching  Colors,  Col- 
or Varnishes,  etc.  Write  Box  119,  care 
of  The  Painters  Magazine. 


ASSISTANT  SALES  MANAGER 
WANTED 

Sales  Manager,  Assistant,  for  paint 
firm.  Opportunity  with  real  future  for 
experienced  paint  salesman  of  proved 
ability.  State  detailed  experience, 
which  will  be  held  confidential.  Es- 
tablished manufacturer  of  paint  in 
Philadelphia.  Box  118,  care  oi.  The 
Painters  Magazine. 


PAINTER  AND  PAPER- 
HANGER 

Over  15  years’  experience,  would  like 
to  hear  from  good  man  in  West  or 
Southwest  who  can  use  good  worker, 
or  would  buy  interest  with  a good 
man  in  a live  town.  Prefer  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  or  California.  H.  J. 
EZELL,  Marks,  Miss.,  Box  23. 


PAPER  HANGERS: 

Write  for  list  of  Cash  Prizes  for 
“Blue  Ribbon”  Wallpaper  Coupons. 
NIAGARA  WALL  PAPER  CO.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED 

To  take  entire  charge  of  our  Paint 
Department.  Must  be  able  to  estimate, 
and  supervise  painting  work.  A good 
opportunity  for  the  right  man.  H.  J. 
CONRATH  COMPANY,  Fifth  Floor. 
Ariel  Building,  Erie,  Pa. 
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Indoor  Season  Opened  Up  by  New  York  Salesmen 
With  Dinner,  Entertainment  and  Oratory 


T AST  month’s  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Travelers  Association  took 
on  the  fashion  of  a get-together  dinner, 
to  start  the  indoor  season  in  proper 
style.  It  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  19,  at  the  Roma  Restaurant,  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  a healthy  ma- 
jority of  the  total  membership  graced 
the  affair. 

Besides  an  Italian  table  d’hote  din- 
ner, with  characteristic  relishes  and 
salads,  and  the  inevitable  spaghetti 
and  cheese  (but  minus  the  red  wine), 
an  exceptionally  vivacious  entertain- 
ment was  provided  by  the  Misses 
O’Neill  and  Enright,  aided  and  abetted 
by  talented  members.  Miss  O’Neill  not 
only  tickled  the  ivories  with  fervor, 
but  she  sang  topical  Irish  ditties  of 
her  own  and  others’  composition.  Miss 
Enright  revealed  an  unusually  clear 
and  well  trained  voice  in  rendering 
such  standard  airs  as  “Song  of  the 
Soul,”  “Sunshine  of  Your  Smile,”  and 
“Kiss  Me  Again.” 

Interspersed  between,  President  Mc- 
Carthy sang  “Believe  Me  If  All  Those 
Endearing  Young  Charms,”  and  Cap- 
tain Bill  Schroeder  obliged  with  Tosti’s 
“Good  Bye”  and  “Mother  Machree,”  in 
a manner  that  any  professional  might 
envy.  All  in  all,  it  was  a large  night 
in  the  way  of  sociability,  and  the  ar- 
rangements redounded  with  high 
credit  on  Entertainment  Chairman  Jim 
McDonald. 

Following  the  eatables,  the  President 
called  on  the  notables,  including  Jim 
Kelly,  Ed  Jones,  Jim  McDonald, 
Charley  Brusle,  John  Hellawell,  John 
Gallagher,  Billy  Robertson,  Bim  Jor- 
dan, M.  E.  Carmichael,  G.  L.  Gillon, 
Tom  Nolan,  Julius  Reiss,  A1  Schu- 
mann and  President  McCarthy  himself. 

Most  of  the  talkers  spoke  on  the 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  New  York  Travelers.  The 
opinion  was  unanimously  expressed 


Secretary  "Bim"  Jordan 

The  youthful  and  perennial  record- 
ing angel  of  the  New  York  Travelers 
Association.  ( Bim  looks  as  if  the 
waiter  had  just  informed  him  there 
was  no  more  pie  or  ice  cream  in  the 
house.) 


Vice  President  James  D.  McDonald 


This  is  Mac  the  redoubtable  story 
teller  and  peerless  arranger  of  enter- 
tainments, in  one  of  his  serious  mo- 
ments ( threatened  with  business ). 

that  while  the  members  as  individuals, 
and  together,  were  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  campaign,  and  willing  to  co- 
operate, it  would  be  a mistake  for  the 
association  to  change  its  name  to  a 
Save  the  Surface  salesmen’s  club,  or 
to  alter  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
its  origin  and  continued  existence  for 
sixteen  prosperous  years. 

Past  President  James  C.  Kelly  in- 
dulged in  one  of  his  famed  dreams  or 
reminiscences  that  embraced  recollec- 
tions of  many  of  the  old  boys  and  in- 
cidents in  the  local  trade.  He  declared 
that  the  only  way  to  have  salesmen’s 
associations  flourish  will  be  to  form 
them  with  the  objects  and  spirit  akin 
to  those  of  the  New  York  Travelers. 
He  expressed  the  fervent  wish  that 
such  gatherings  as  the  present  one 
would  be  renewed  perpetually. 

Past  President  Ed  Jones  also  said 
that  the  more  such  gatherings  were 
arranged  by  Jim  McDonald,  the  more 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  would  be  spread 
among  the  members.  He  was  glad  to 
welcome  the  younger  element,  and 
have  them  come  to  the  front  to  share 
in  the  leadership. 

James  D.  McDonald,  whose  fine  Ital- 
ian hand  could  be  traced  in  the  social 
arrangements  for  the  evening,  got  off 
one  of  his  inimitable  stories  in  the 
form  of  a “Gallagher  and  Shean”  par- 
ody that  concerned  Charley  Green  of 
Valentine’s  and  a Ford  carload  order 
of  lead  (half  a ton).  As  no  one  can 
relate  Jim’s  stories  like  himself,  you’ll 
have  to  ask  him  to  tell  it. 

Charley  Brusle,  while  appreciating 
Save  the  Surface,  believed  a salesmen’s 
association  should  have  other  objects. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  purposes  of 
the  organization  would  be  lost  if  their 
name  was  changed. 

John  Hellawell,  first  president  of  the 
association,  stated  that  while  he  had 
great  admiration  for  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign,  he  wanted  to  see  the 
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present  title  of  the  New  York  Travelers 
retained. 

John  Gallagher,  another  of  the  past 
presidents,  echoed  the  previous  speak- 
ers’ thought;  and  declared  that  one 
of  the  greatest  things  done  by  the 
Travelers  association  was  the  cement- 
ing of  friendships  in  the  paint  and  var- 
nish trade. 

Past  President  Billy  Robertson  was 
also  opposed  to  change  of  name,  but 
was  willing  to  have  all  show  their  ap- 
proval of  S.  the  S.  by  sending  in  their 
membership  as  individuals  to  the  Na- 
tional Save  the  Surface  Salesmen.  Nor 
did  he  approve  of  ignoring  the  exist- 
ing national  salesmen’s  organization 
in  forming  the  Save  the  Surface  one. 

Tom  Nolan  announced  he  would  like 
to  see  an  appropriation  made  for  a 
silk  banner,  which  would  carry  the 
names  of  the  pioneers  in  the  New  York 
Travelers,  as  an  incentive  for  the 
younger  men  to  strive  for  a similar 
honor  through  service  to  the  asso- 
ciation. He  told  of  the  better  attitude 
in  the  trade  toward  the  salesmen  in 
the  past  five  years. 

President  McCarthy  told  of  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Clean  Up, 
Paint  Up  Committee  the  week  before, 
and  of  the  credit  that  was  accorded 
the  New  York  Travelers  in  launching 
the  local  campaign  of  last  spring. 

Of  course  Secretary  Bim  Jordan  also 
had  his  say,  and  either  agreed  with 
or  opposed  all  of  the  other  speakers. 


Local  Clean  Up  and  Paint 
Up  Plans  Laid  for  1923 

The  New  York  Clean  Up  and  Paint 
Up  Committee  met  at  luncheon  at  the 
Drug  Club,  New  York,  on  Friday,  Oct. 
13,  and  started  plans  for  the  1923  cam- 
paign. David  E.  Breinig,  president  of 
the  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  of  New 
York,  presided.  Herbert  G.  Sidebot- 
tom,  chairman  of  the  committee,  told 
of  the  work  done  last  spring  and  of  the 
tremendous  possibilities  for  all  indus- 
tries. 

Allen  W.  Clark  explained  how  the 
Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  idea  started, 
and  urged  upon  those  present  the  im- 
portance of  taking  an  active  interest, 
so  that  the  1923  campaign  may  be  as 
successful  as  they  plan  to  make  it. 

The  luncheon  was  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  city  administration, 
life  insurance  companies,  real  estate 
men,  'soap  manufacturers,  manufac- 
turers of  disinfectants  and  insecticides, 
paint,  varnish  and  brush  manufactur- 
ers, hardware  dealers  and  others. 

It  was  agreed  that  President  Breinig 
should  appoint  a committee  of  five  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  1923  campaign. 


JUSTICE  BY  MOTION 

A newly  elected  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  Southwest  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  political  ward  meetings 
and  at  down-town  bars,  but  none  in 
court  and  none  at  the  bar.  His  first 
case  in  court  was  one  in  which  a friend 
was  charged  with  assault  and  battery. 
Defendant’s  lawyer  moved  that  the 
case  be  dismissed. 

“Moved  that  the  case  be  dismissed. 
Do  I hear  a second?”  said  the  justice. 

“I  second  it,”  said  the  defendant. 

“Moved  and  seconded  this  case  be 
dismissed — all  in  favor  of  the  motion 
say  aye,”  said  the  justice. 

Defendant,  his  lawyer  and  his 
friends  said  “Aye,”  whereupon  the 
justice  declared  the  motion  carried. 
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Tips  for  the  Salesman  and  the  Dealer  in  Han- 
dling Complaints  About  His  Paints  and  Varnishes 


OMPLAINTS  offer  opportunities  to 
learxi  more  about  tlie  paint  and 
varnish  business,  and  to  make  new 
friends  for  the  line  you  sell,  if  given 
prompt  attention.  Complaints  neglect- 
ed are  the  principal  causes  of  lost 
sales,  writes  J.  J.  Mahoney  in  Lowe 
Bros.’  Little  Blue  Flag. 

Complaints  in  the  paint  business 
might  be  compared  to  weeds  in  the 
work  of  a gardener.  The  latter  pre- 
pares a good  seed  bed  in  fertile  soil, 
plants  good  seed  and  cultivates  it  well. 
But  unless  he  destroys  the  weeds  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  much  of  his  la- 
bor is  wasted. 

Likewise  the  paint  merchant  secures 
a certain  brand  of  finishes  which  he 
considers  good.  He  has  a fertile  field 
for  their  use  in  the  surfaces  of  his 
community  and  he  very  carefully  cul- 
tivates this  field  with  the  various  kinds 
of  advertising  at  his  command.  Now 
if  he  does  not  give  prompt  attention 
to  any  complaints  which  may  arise,  his 
sales  and  profits  will  soon  become 
somewhat  dwarfed — much  of  his  labor 
has  been  wasted,  too. 

Complaints  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes— those  which  occur  when  the 
material  is  being  used,  and  those  which 
are  reported  after  a period  of  service. 

We  shall  consider  first  the  com- 
plaints of  material  at  time  of  use. 
Among  them  are  the  following:  Does 

not  cover  well,  is  too  thin,  does  not 
dry  satisfactorily,  wrinkles  in  drying, 
flats,  crawls  or  color  does  not  match 
sample. 

Causes  of  Complaints 

The  principal  cause  of  complaints 
in  the  use  of  high  grade  paints  and 
varnishes  is  the  lack  of  information 
on  the  part  of  the  one  who  uses  them. 
Mistakes  may  be  made  in  the  factory, 
but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  complaints  may  be  traced  to 
the  wrong  use  of  the  material. 

If  a paint  does  not  cover  as  it  should, 
it  has  not  been  thoroughly  stirred  by 
the  painter  or  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  being  applied  is  too  glossy — lacks 
tooth,  with  the  result  that  the  paint  is 
spread  too  thin  to  cover. 

Complaints  of  being  too  thin  usual- 
ly arise  from  attempts  to  stir  the  paint 
with  a screw  driver  or  a round  stick, 
neither  of  which  will  lift  the  pigment 
from  the  bottom  of  the  can. 

If  a paint  or  varnish  does  not  dry, 
one  of  three  reasons  will  explain  it. 
Something  in  the  surface  retards  dry- 
ing, the  air  is  too  damp  or  the  tem- 
perature too  low. 

If  the  lye  in  soap  which  is  used  in 
scrubbing  a floor  before  painting  is 
not  removed  by  a thorough  rinsing 
with  clear  water,  and  the  surface  then 
given  time  to  dry,  the  drying  of  the 
paint  will  be  very  slow. 

A coat  of  paint  should  never  be  ap- 
plied over  another  until  the  undercoat 
is  thoroughly  dry.  Otherwise  the  job 
will  not  dry  properly,  thereby  giving 
occasion  for  complaint. 

Greasy  vapors  from  cooking  will  re- 
tard on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
kitchens  that  are  not  well  ventilated. 

In  drying,  paint  takes  oxygen  from 


the  air  and  throws  off  the  volatile 
thinner  which  is  put  in  the  paint  to 
make  it  spread  evenly.  It  does  not  dry 
properly  in  a closed  room  because  re- 
newal of  the  air  is  needed  to  facilitate 
the  exchanges  just  mentioned.  In  cold, 
damp  air  the  thinner  evaporates  slow- 
ly, thus  greatly  retarding  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  oil. 

If  a paint  wrinkles  in  drying,  it  has 
been  applied  too  thick  or  it  has  been 
exposed  to  frost  before  it  dried. 

Flatting  or  loss  of  even  finish  in  dry- 
ing is  caused  by  uneven  absorption  in 
the  surface.  This  can  be  remedied  by 
applying  another  coat,  to  which  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oil  has  been  added. 

Crawling  results  from  attempting  to 
paint  a high  gloss  finish  over  a glossy 
surface.  Several  remedies  may  be 
suggested,  but  the  writer’s  remedy  is 
to  have  the  undercoat  flat  enough  to 
take  the  finishing  coat. 

If  the  color  does  not  match  the  sam- 
ple it  is  usually  due  to  the  paint  not 
having  been  well  stirred.  The  light 
shades  on  color  cards  that  have  been 
folded  up  for  a long  time  may  change 
a little  by  being  kept  in  the  dark.  Due 
allowance  should  be  made  for  this. 

Handling  Complaints 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  stores  to 
treat  a complaint  as  if  it  were  a mat- 
ter for  the  exclusive  attention  of  the 
paint  manufacturer.  This  is  a poor 
policy  to  pursue,  for  it  gives  the  cus- 
tomer the  impression  that  the  dealer  is 
not  informed  on  paint. 

As  soon  as  the  complaint  is  made, 
have  the  package  returned  to  your 
store.  If  it  is  a material  that  requires 


stirring,  see  that  it  is  properly  stirred, 
and  then  spread  some  of  the  paint  on 
a piece  of  glass.  This  is  a simple  way 
to  make  a test  of  color,  covering,  work- 
ing and  drying.  If  the  customer  is 
present  while  the  test  is  being  made 
he  will  learn  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

If  you  have  any  reason  to  think  that 
the  paint  may  have  been  changed  by 
the  user,  you  can  check  up  on  it  by 
trying  at  the  same  time  a can  of  the 
same  order  from  your  stock. 


Nelson  M.  Graves  has  been  recalled 
from  the  New  York  office  of  the  Mc- 
Dougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc.,  where  he  has 
been  on  duty  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  is  again  a member  of  the  executive 
staff  of  the  company  at  its  main  office 
in  Buffalo. 


Wooster  Co.  Salesmen  Letters 

Letter  No.  11  in  the  series  of  educa- 
tional letters  being  sent  out  by  the 
Wooster  Brush  Co.  describes  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  ferrule  Ohio  and  Shasta 
brushes  in  detail.  Letter  No.  12  covers 
the  cleaning,  finishing  and  other  op- 
erations necessary  to  complete  a brush. 


REVISING  THE  ESTIMATES 
Heard  about  the  paint  man  who 
came  down  one  morning  for  breakfast 
and  found  his  wife  missing? 

“Hannah!”  he  shouted.  “Hannah!” 
No  reply.  So  he  went  up  again  to 
look  for  her.  He  discovered  her  in 
the  upper  hall.  She  had  fallen  down 
a flight  of  stairs,  and  lay  unconscious 
at  the  bottom. 

Then  the  man’s  mixture  of  hardiness 
and  alertness  made  itself  evident. 
Quick  as  a flash  he  leaned  over  the 
banister  and  yelled: 

“Cook,  cook!  Only  boil  one  egg  this 
morning!  ” 


Attractive  Window  Display  by  the  McPhee  & McQinnity  Co.  oi 
U-Kal-0  Wall  Coating.  This  concern  is  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Distributor  for  the  U.  S.  Kalsomine  Co. 
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ONE  THIRD  MORE  SURFACE 

Can  be  covered  with  the  aid  of  the 

A-B  LADDER  PLATFORM 


A temporary  and  portable  scaffold 
can  be  erected  in  five  minutes’  time 
by  using  two  A-B  LADDER  PLAT- 
FORMS attached  to  the  ordinary 
painter’s  ladders. 

Parts  are  made  from  the  very  best 
materials,  assuring  safety  and  relia- 
bility. 

Sold  by  leading  paint  supply  houses 
and  jobbers. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Bettcher  Stamping  & Mfg.  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Exposed  or  Protected? 

Not  just  paint — but  proper  paint.  Not  just  surface 
coverage — tout  real  p>rotection.  There's  no  automatic 
device  to  tell  just  when  paint  gives  out  and  corrosion 
starts  biting  its  way  in. 

Time  tells  relentlessly  in  depreciated  values.  DIXON’S 
Silica-Graphite  Paint  is  immune  to  attack  by  heat,  cold 
or  moisture.  It  effectively  resists  acids,  gases  and 
alkalies.  It  is  Nature’s  own  mixture  of  silica  and 
flake  graphite,  with  pure  boiled  linseed  oil  for  the 
vehicle. 

It  stays  put — and  inside  or  out,  your  plant  is  effec- 
tively protected  by  its  use. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Jersey  City  ::  New  Jersey 

Established  1827 

BOOKLET  No.  37-B  will  give  you  details  on 
the  exceptional  protective  qualities  of  DIXON’S 


Brick  Chimneys  and  Wall  Shingles  finished 
with  Cabot’s  Old  Virginia  White 
John  Russell  Pope,  Architect,  New  York 


Cabot’s 

Old  Virginia  White 

On  Wood  and  Brickwork 

The  soft,  brilliant  “whitewash  white”  effect  of  Old 
Virginia  White  is  wonderfully  appropriate  for  brick- 
work £.s  well  as  woodwork,  giving  the  flavor  and  tex- 
ture of  age  combined  with  the  cool,  clean  freshness 
of  new  whitewash.  Also  for  stucco  and  stone. 

Sample  for  trial  sent  on  request 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  goods  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  sample  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
Boston,  Mass. 

24  W.  Klnzie  St.,  Chicago  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains , Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint, 
Conservo  Wood  Preservative,  Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Lessons  to  Be  Extracted  from  the  Recent  Closed  Car  Show  in  New  York — Effective  Color 
Combinations — Quick  Process  Work  Not  in  Evidence 


'pHE  RECENT  closed  car  show  in 
New  York  not  only  proved  an  ex- 
hibition of  real  merit,  but  also  served 
to  indicate  the  trend  in  painting  as 
applied  to  this  type  of  car.  In  the  first 
place,  the  show  emphasized  the  fact 
that  during  the  coming  season  paint- 
ing and  finishing  the  car  is  to  be  a 
business  of  importance.  It  further  re- 
vealed a decided  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  have  this  painting 
and  finishing  well  done. 

The  color  tendencies  were  favorable 
to  a continued  use  of  the  deep,  fine 
blues,  greens,  maroons  and  blacks — 
although  for  next  year,  as  for  this,  the 
last  color  will  be  used  largely  for  the 
upper  parts,  and  for  the  moldings  as 
a means  of  setting  forth  the  panel 
colors  more  conspicuously. 

^he  exhibit  also  disclosed  a fashion 
for  the  two  and  three  color  painting 
design  in  which  the  main  body  panels 
will  be  seen  in  one  color,  the  running 
parts  and  upper  panels  in  another  col- 
or, and  the  monogram  panel  in  a third 
color.  As  a matter  of  fact,  not  a few 
cars  displayed  four  different  colors 
in  the  design:  one  for  the  running  and 
upper  parts,  one  for  the  main  panels, 
one  for  the  monogram  panel  and  one 
for  the  wheels. 

However,  our  readers  will  do  well  to 
follow  the  conservative  style  by  using 
not  more  than  three  colors;  and  we 
sometimes  think  two  colors  are  plenty 
for  the  average  car. 

It  is  quite  customary  to  use  a dis- 
tinctive color  for  the  monogram  panel 
— one  entirely  opposite  in  shade  and 
tone  from  the  field  color.  The  dispo- 
sition to  use  a flaming  and  unrelated 
color  upon  the  wheels,  compared  with 
that  selected  for  the  field  color,  is  not 
to  be  encouraged.  It  seems  merely  a 
passing  fad,  with  no  permanent  value 
as  an  ornamental  feature  of  the 
equipment. 

The  dark,  fine  blues,  with  Japanese 
blue  in  the  ascendant,  are  having  a 
great  wave  of  popularity,  as  they  real- 
ly deserve.  The  deep,  rich  greens  are 
also  in  high  favor  with  car  users. 
Maroon  is  a good  third,  although  this, 
with  the  blues  and  greens,  requires 
the  black  moldings  and  black  upper 
body  to  enhance  the  field  color  and  con- 
fer a hint  of  aristocracy. 

In  addition  to  the  black  upper  body 
and  running  parts,  some  striping  of 
the  better  class  should  be  applied  to 
give  the  design  a touch  of  the  artistic 
and  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  too  in- 
tensive color. 

The  Prevalent  Colors 

In  the  closed  car  show  referred  to, 
striping  was  in  evidence  on  many 
matchless  surfaces,  and  it  unfailingly 
served  to  lighten  the  finish  and  confer 
a richly  contributory  ornamental  fea- 
ture. 


M.  C.  HILLICK 

For  the  most  part,  dark,  rich  colors 
were  prevalent,  but  this  should  not  be 
accepted  as  proving  that  these  colors 
are  to  be  the  leaders  for  the  coming 
season.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  closed  car  show  largely  reflected 
the  desires  and  ideals  of  the  aristoc- 
racy; whereas  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  Jan- 
uary, will  display  the  democratic  spirit, 
which  exercises  wide  liberty  in  the 
range  of  color  and  sees  no  offense  in 
the  use  of  lighter  shades  and  brighter 
tones — going  so  far  as  to  choose  reds, 
yellows,  browns,  grays  and  many  va- 
riations between. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  recent  shows 
daring  innovations  were  exhibited  in 
the  choice  of  colors  for  the  monogram 
panels,  some  of  these  being  cast  in 
English  vermilion,  some  in  light 
shades  of  gray,  and  still  others  in 
shades  of  blue  and  green  of  a contrast- 
ing type  as  compared  with  the  field  or 
main  body  panel  color. 

One  of  the  distinctive  blues  much  in 
evidence  answered  to  the  name  of 
Japanese  blue.  Some  of  the  closed 
cars  were  painted  in  dark  gray  body 
panels,  with  upper  parts  in  a lighter 
gray;  running  parts  in  the  dark  gray 
of  the  body.  Fine  lines  of  pure  white 
brightened  the  color  design.  These 
dark,  fine  grays  are  very  effective. 

The  superb  greens  have  a following 
that  seems  to  increase  with  the  pass- 
ing years.  They  offer  a wide  range 
of  selection,  and  are  all  beautiful  if 
brought  up  with  a sufficiency  of  var- 
nish-color coats  to  maintain  the  pur- 
ity of  the  original  color.  Black  and 
gold  or  black  and  carmine  lines  con- 
trast well  with  these  greens. 

Lessons  to  be  Learned 

The  main  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  closed  car  show  is  that  good  qual- 
ity painting  and  finishing  is  appre- 
ciated and  will  be  paid  for  willingly. 
The  sentiment  among  car  users  last 
spring  and  summer,  inclining  to  the 
belief  that  fabric  covered  car  bodies 
would  be  substituted  for  the  painting 
practice  now  in  vogue,  found  little  or 
no  support.  The  dull,  greasy  finish 
which  some  of  the  engineering  fra- 
ternity believed  would  prevail,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  full  luster  finish,  has 
been  discarded.  People  of  means  and 
refinement  steadfastly  reject  the  dull 
finish  for  the  exterior  of  the  car,  and 
even  those  of  commoner  clay  will  have 
none  of  it. 

Copying  the  Larger  Cities 

In  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  a 
large  number  of  vehicle  owners  seek 
to  imitate  the  likes  of  the  city  people. 
This  capacity  for  imitation  extends  to 
the  painting  and  finishing  of  the  car 
equipment,  and  if  superior  work  is 
performed  in  the  cities  a like  demand 
for  it  is  reflected  through  the  orders 
submitted  to  painters  in  small  com- 
munities. It  is  therefore  in  order  to 

Save  the  surface  and 

you  save  all 


understand  the  wants  and  desires  of 
these  car  users,  and  to  supply  them. 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  get 
as  good  a price  in  the  country  towns 
and  villages  for  this  fine  work  as  in 
the  cities,  still  rental,  wages,  overhead 
and  general  expenses  are  higher  in  the 
cities.  The  $50  job  in  the  country  may 
well  prove  as  profitable  as  the  $75  job 
in  the  city.  This  situation  is  deserving 
of  thought  on  the  part  of  our  auto- 
mobile paint  shop  readers  who  are 
looking  for  a reason  to  justify  them 
in  expanding  their  business  and  reach- 
ing out  for  a larger  trade  and  better 
quality.  To  be  able  to  do  the  best 
work  will  win  a reputation  capable  of 
fetching  a better  class  of  vehicle  own- 
ers to  the  shop;  and  the  shop  in  which 
the  best  work  of  the  community  is  per- 
formed is  the  one  best  situation  to 
take  care  of  the  bigger  and  better 
trade. 

A feature  of  the  late  show  was  the 
splendid  surface  work  upon  all  classes 
of  cars.  It  is  all  very  well  to  dilate 
upon  the  efficacy  of  sandpaper  as  a 
surfacing  agent  for  the  car  finish,  but 
the  fact  remains  "that  thorough-go- 
ing processes  of  surfacing,  with  rough- 
stuff  as  the  basic  material,  are  today 
as  necessary  as  ever. 

Why  Quick  Processes  Fail 

The  automobile  engineering  forces 
have  recently  evinced  uncommon  in- 
terest in  the  painting  methods  prac- 
tised in  the  capacity  production  fac- 
tories, with  the  view  of  eliminating 
all  possible  processes  without  visibly 
detracting  from  the  quality  of  the 
work;  but  among  the  cars  at  the  New 
York  exhibition  there  was  proof  of 
the  good  and  substantial  surface  foun- 
dations employed  in  the  finish.  With 
the  roughly  finished  metal  work 
wrought  into  the  car  body,  there  is 
much  putty  glazing,  facing  up,  etc., 
that  must  be  done  to  rectify  the  lack 
of  metal  surfacing  work  and  prepare 
for  the  right  sort  of  finish. 

It  has  been  charged  against  the 
painting  department  that  Assuring  and 
checking  is  largely  the  result  of  using 
too  many  coats.  This  charge  is  not 
sustained  by  past  performances,  as 
many  coats  were  formerly  used  for  the 
development  of  the  finish  without  hav- 
ing them  crack  and  break  up  prema- 
turely. If  adequate  time  is  allowed  for 
the  individual  coats  to  mature  and  if 
these  coats  are  fashioned  of  material 
above  suspicion,  there  need  be  no  ap- 
prehension concerning  the  soundness 
^nd  capacity  for  wear  of  the  finish.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  insufficient  time  is 
permitted,  then  we  can  only  expect  the 
deplorable  conditions. 

The  automobile  surface  is  subject  to 
violent  vibration  and  strains,  which 
are  productive  of  fractures  of  the 
finish.  Upon  examination  it  will  be 
discovered  that  much  of  the  prema- 
ture checking  and  Assuring  of  the  fin- 
ish comes  from  these  causes,  which 
are  beyond  the  painter’s  control. 
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Death  Summons  David  A.  Little,  Outstanding  Figure 
in  the  World  of  Railway  Equipment  Painting 

AT  MID-DAY,  Monday,  Oct.  16,  death  summoned  David  A.  Little,  master 
locomotive  painter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  Juniata  shop,  of  the 
Altoona  plant,  after  a brief  illness  of  two  and  a half  days.  Mr.  Little  was  taken 
ill  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  and  was  at  once  removed  to  the  Altoona  Hospital, 
where  an  operation  for  appendicitis  was  performed.  Complications  developed, 
and  his  condition  gradually  grew  worse  until  the  end  came. 

Mr.  Little  was  born  in  Adams  county,  Pa.,  March  5,  1858.  He  was  reared  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  at  fourteen  came  to  Altoona  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Pennsylvania  as  an  apprentice 
in  the  painting  department — pre- 
sumably under  the  veteran  F.  S. 

Ball,  now  retired,  for  he  was  wont 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Ball  as  his  “good  old 
boss.” 

Had  Mr.  Little  lived  a few  months 
longer  he  would  have  rounded  out 
fifty  years  of  uninterrupted  service 
with  the  Pennsylvania.  When  the 
Juniata  shops  were  built,  about 
thirty-two  years  ago,  he  was  made 
master  painter  in  charge  of  all 
locomotive  painting  and  finishing,  a 
position  he  retained  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Little  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  three  sons,  Frederick  J., 

Winthrop  S.  and  David,  Jr.,  and 
two  daughters,  the  Misses  Edna  and 
Edith.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  First  Lutheran  Church  of 
Altoona.  He  was  a prominent 
Mason,  a member  of  Logan  lodge  of 
Altoona,  of  Mountain  Commandery 
No.  10,  Knights  Templar,  the  Royal 
Order  of  Scotland  and  of  Jaffa 
Temple  of  the  Shriners.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  Altoona  lodge 
of  Elks.  He  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  local  building  and  loan 
associations;  took  a keen  interest 
in  public  affairs,  serving  for  sev- 
eral terms  on  the  City  Council  and 
the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 

In  1900  he  was  president  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Associa- 
tion. For  many  years  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Hotel  Committee  of  the 
equipment  painters’  organization,  with  consummate  tact  and  ability.  It  may 
justly  be  said  that  for  some  time  he  had  been  the  outstanding  figure  of  the 
organization.  In  railway  painting  circles  he  was  known  as  a man  of  unusual 
influence  and  sound  judgment. 

David  Little’s  outlook  upon  life  and  its  varied  interests  was  pre-eminently 
optimistic.  Only  recently,  when  sentiment  was  abroad  that  a master  painters’ 
organization  had  become  almost  an  impossibility,  his  voice  and  pen  labored  with 
vigor  to  strengthen  the  waverers.  Largely  due  to  his  influence  we  now  have 
the  Equipment  Painters  Division  functioning  as  a body  of  live  and  resourceful 
members. 

For  a decade  and  a half  the  writer  has  been  under  many  obligations  to  Mr. 
Little  for  news  matter  of  which  he  was  an  industrious  collector,  without  thought 
of  the  labor  involved.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  keep  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion open  and  the  notes  coming  along. 

There  was  a remarkable  friendliness  about  the  man  that  gripped  his  host  of 
friends  and  held  them  until  the  end.  His  democratic  simplicity,  geniality,  per- 
sonal charm,  and  the  unselfishness  of  his  contributions  to  the  happiness  of 
others  were  of  the  highest  order.  These  qualities,  with  the  attainments  of  a 
busy  and  useful  life,  were  coupled  with  fine  ability  and  a rare  diplomacy. 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  chronicle  the  passing  of  David  A.  Little. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  comforted  by  the  thought  that  he  lived  to  confer  upon  men 
a desire  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  the  Divine  Presence. 

M.  C.  H. 


E.  W.  Bundschoe  Dies 

News  of  the  death  of  E.  W.  Bund- 
schoe, well-known  representative  of 
various  paint  interests,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October,  came  as  a shock 
to  his  many  friends  throughout  the 
South  and  other  sections  where  he  was 
known. 

Mr.  Bundschoe  was  originally  from 
Michigan,  and  first  came  South  as 
traveling  representative  of  the  Heath 
& Milligan  Paint  Co.,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  employ  of  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams, and  soon  after  became  manager 
of  their  Atlanta  store. 

Later  he  took  over  the  management 
of  the  Glidden  Company  in  Atlanta, 
and  a few  years  afterward  established 
a successful  paint  business  of  his  own. 
Mr.  Bundschoe  was  popular  in  Atlanta 
paint  circles  and  an  enthusiastic  mem- 
of  the  local  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Club. 


To  Clean  Hair  Pencils 

One  way  recommended  is  to  rinse 
with  turpentine,  work  the  brush  in 
fine  ashes,  and  shake  the  hair  out  well. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and 
Wall  Paper  Dealer,  published  monthly  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1922. 
State  of  New  Yorklgg  . 

County  of  New  York! 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for 
the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  person- 
ally appeared  Harry  J.  Schnell,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  general 
manager  of  The  Painters  Magazine  and 
Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer,  and  that 
the  following  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief  a true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit : 

That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and 
business  manager  are : Publisher,  The 

Painters  Magazine,  100  William  Street, 
New  York ; editor,  Harry  J.  Schnell,  100 
William  Street,  New  York ; managing 
editor,  E.  J.  Fellows,  100  William  Street, 
New  York ; business  manager,  Harry  J. 
Schnell,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 

That  the  owners  are  (give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a 
corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock)  William  O.  Allison,  100 
William  Street,  New  York. 

That  the  known  bondholders,  mortga- 
gees and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  se- 
curities are  (if  there  are  none,  so  state) 
not  any. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock- 
holders and  security  holders,  if  any,  con- 
tain not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders,  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion, the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting  is 
given  ; also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide 
owner,  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association 
or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 
(Signed)  Harry  J.  Schnell,  general  man- 
ager. Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  29th  day  of  September,  1922. 
(Signed)  Chas.  H.  Schmidling,  notary 
public.  (My  commission  expires  March 
30,  1924.) 


P.  W.  Nelson,  Inc.,  and  Leadoil 
Co.  Assets  Sold 

Fred  E.  Hummel,  receiver  for  P.  W. 
Nelson,  Inc.,  bankrupt,  Chicago,  111., 
solicited  bids  last  month  for  the  as- 
sets, consisting  of  kalsomine,  dry  col- 
ors, machinery  and  fixtures.  If  no 
satisfactory  bid  was  received  the  assets 
were  to  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  1,  a public 
auction  was  held  at  217  Fulton  street, 
Brooklyn,  for  the  sale  of  the  assets 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  aU''-^yK^/ 


of  the  Leadoil  Co.,  Inc.,  bankrupt.  The 
assets  included  paints,  oils,  machinery, 
trade  marks,  office  furniture,  and  the 
like. 


Within  two  weeks  after  fire  de- 
stroyed its  store  the  M.  Augustin  Paint 
& Glass  Co.,  Inc.,  had  a full  stock  at 
the  next  door  location— 61S  Baronne 
Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  The  firm 
will  rebuild  on  the  site  of  the  old 
store. 
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Railway  Paint  Department 

How  Cheap  Materials  Bear  the  Seed  of  Their  Own  Degeneracy,  When  Applied  to  the 
Outside  of  the  Passenger  Car — Pencil  Work  Should  Prove  Profitable  Outside 


WHAT  PRACTICE,  it  may  be  asked, 
promises  most  for  the  durability 
required  to  give  the  railv^ays  the  larg- 
est value  upon  each  dollar  invested  in 
the  painting  and  finishing  of  passenger 
equipment  cars?  All  coats  of  painting, 
to  be  sure,  will  in  time  degenerate; 
and  to  postpone  this  degeneration  is 
what  the  master  painter  endeavors  to 
do.  Plain,  common  sense  methods, 
skilfully  employed,  backed  with  good 
tools  and  materials,  will  prove  a 
worthy  servant  in  preventing  anything 
but  the  natural  degeneration  incident 
to  old  age  and  abuse. 

It  behooves  the  master  painter  and 
his  employing  company  to  beware  of 
the  cheap  materials  which  have  only 
price  to  recommend  them.  They  bear 
the  seeds  of  degeneracy  within  them, 
and  it  takes  but  a brief  time  after  the 
surface  gees  into  service  to  prove  what 
the  outcome  is  to  be. 

There  is  a faulty  line  of  reasoning 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  such  “false 
alarm”  material.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
it  usually  costs  more  to  put  this  infe- 
rior material  in  its  place  upon  the  sur- 
face than  to  apply  the  goods  of  ac- 
tual merit.  It  is  manifestly  easy  to 
stir  up  this  degenerating  germ  within 
the  coatings  by  practising  the  wrong 
means  of  placing  them  in  position,  or 
preparing  them  for  such  work,  or 
abusing  them  as  they  are  worked  out 
to  their  best  surface  form. 

Speaking  on  a subject  closely  allied 
to  this,  Master  Painter  B.  E.  Miller,  of 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  once  re- 
marked on  the  floor  of  the  annual  con- 
vention that  the  life  and  character  of 
the  finish  depend  more  than  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  upon  the  quality  of  the 
material  used  and  the  grade  of  work- 
manship expended.  There  must  be  co- 
operation between  material  and  work- 
manship, otherwise  degenerate  condi- 
tions are  invited. 

It  is  true  that  surface  conditions  may 
be  such  that  degeneration  is  aroused; 
and  degeneration  may  also  come  from 
a lack  of  proper  thinning,  mixing  and 
preparation.  But,  generally  speaking, 
these  are  not  the  elements  which 
chiefly  enter  into  the  development  of 
material  deterioration.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  most  master  painters  that 
the  preparation  of  the  material  for 
use  is  carried  on  scientifically  and 
painstakingly,  this  task  usually  being 
in  the  hands  of  capable  mechanics, 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  having  the 
pigments  and  other  materials  adjusted 
with  skill,  and  according  to  formulas 
of  proved  worth. 

Here,  again,  the  merit  of  efficient  ma- 
terials appears,  for  it  takes  more  time 
and  labor  to  a poor  grade  of  material 
than  the  same  amount  of  worth  while 
material.  The  inferior  article  is  put 
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into  working  shape  much  slower  and 
less  completely.  Greater  care  must  be 
exercised  in  its  thinning,  in  order  to 
have  uniformity  of  body  and  the  needed 
covering  qualities.  Even  when  the 
better  grades  are  employed,  eternal 
watchfulness  is  needed  to  provide  a 
prepared  material  of  a quality  that 
will  resist  the  attacks  of  the  many  forms 
of  violence  visited  upon  it  during  its 
days  of  servitude. 

The  report  made  at  a convention  a 
few  years  ago  by  a prominent  North- 
western master  painter,  to  the  effect 
that  the  finish  of  wafer  thickness  af- 
fords a less  favorable  chance  for  de- 
generation, is  cited  as  proving  the 
efficacy  of  the  tissue  paper  finish,  com- 
pared with  the  time  honored  practice 
of  numerous  and  generous  coats.  While 
this  report  is  interesting,  it  offers  no 
certain  exit  from  the  fog  hanging  low 
over  this  issue  of  degenerating  coats 
of  material. 

It  is  plain  enough  to  the  writer  that 
even  the  few  coat  method  can  show 
examples  of  the  severest  degeneration. 
The  latter  does  not  depend  on  multi- 
plicity of  coatings,  but  the  finish  of  a 
single  coat  may  suffer  equally.  It  does 
emphasize  the  need  of  placing  each 
coat  in  a healthy  and  efficient  condi- 
tion. This  is  virtually  the  gospel  of 
such  famous  master  painters  as  James 
A.  Gohen,  John  F.  Gearhart  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  John  D.  Wright  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  James  W.  Gibbons 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  of  many  others 
we  might  mention. 

Is  Pencil  Work  a Eost  Art? 

To  this  question  we  answer:  On 

the  exterior  of  the  coach,  for  the  most 
part,  yes;  on  the  interior,  no.  Just 
why  it  should  go  out  of  fashion  on  the 
outside  of  the  coach  is  not  clear,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  on  the  inside  it 
finds  generous  display,  with  the  warm 
approval  of  the  public.  The  average 
railway  manager  will  likely  explain 
that  it  is  an  investment  without  any 
visible  returns,  but  this  is  not  a logical 
argument  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
interior  decorative  features  do  not 
offer  any  direct  financial  benefit. 

There  are  some  investments  which 
do  not  afford  a visible  return,  but 
which  so  deeply  impress  the  traveling 
public  as  a token  of  hospitality  and 
a reminder  of  home  comfort  and  charm 
that  they  become  an  advertising  asset 
of  more  than  ordinary  value. 

If  car  interior  decoration  has  an  es- 
tablished advertising  value,  similar 
worth  should  pertain  to  surface  em- 
bellishment on  the  outside  of  the  car. 
In  fact,  we  maintain  that  the  latter 
does  have  value.  The  man  who  rides 
in  trains  and  the  man  who  directs 
their  running  alike  appreciate  the  dec- 
orative elements  which  through  the 
years  have  made  their  impress  upon 
mankind.  To  argue  that  they  would 
not  appreciate  ornamental  pencilings 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  UpM 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


both  outside  and  inside  of  the  car  is  to 
deny  the  artistic  bent  that  springs 
eternal  in  all  of  us.  This  being  so, 
when  may  we  expect  railway  managers 
to  “highly  resolve”  to  arrange  for  the 
outward  adornment  of  the  car  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  interior? 

At  this  time  plans  are  being  laid  to 
increase  the  public  desire  for  travel 
upon  the  railways.  One  way,  let  us 
mention,  is  to  make  the  vehicles  of 
travel  as  inviting  as  possible;  to  dis- 
play outside  as  well  as  within  the  car 
the  ornamentation  of  pencil  work  in 
a style  that  shall  interest  people  and 
make  their  travel  hours  pleasant.  Pen- 
cil work  is  not  a lost  art;  nor  is  it  an 
unprofitable  investment. 

“Interesting  on  All  Branches 
of  the  Painter’s  Craft” 

The  following  letter,  from  E.  H.  Mc- 
Laughlin, railroad  painter  at  the  Par- 
sons shops  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas,  expresses  his  sentiments 
of  the  Magazine  and  contains  some 
news  of  his  railroad: 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  money  order 
to  cover  my  subscription  for  two  years. 
The  Painters  Magazine  is  all  right, 
with  many  good  suggestions  and  in- 
teresting subjects  on  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  painter’s  craft.  At  the 
present  time  we  railroad  men  have 
our  hands  full  of  very  interesting  sub- 
jects to  deal  with,  but  hope  soon  to 
see  everything  running  in  harmony, 
and  all  pulling  together. 

We  kept  our  trains  running,  and  the 
people  got  to  their  destinations  with 
very  little  delay.  Our  freight  trains 
got  over  the  road,  and  delivered  the 
goods.  We  expect  to  have  50  new  lo- 
comotives and  2,000-3,000  cars  in  a 
short  time,  deliveries  beginning  this 
month.  So  The  M.  K.  & T.,  “the  road  to 
the  Gulf  and  Southwest,”  feels  very 
well  satisfied,  thank  you. 

e.  h.  McLaughlin. 

Parsons,  Kans.,  Oct.  12. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  EVIDENCE 

A witness  was  being  examined  in  an 
assault  case.  “Did  you  see  this  mar> 
assaulted?”  asked  counsel. 

“No,  but  I heard  him  cry  for  help,” 
was  the  answer. 

“That  is  not  satisfactory  evidence,” 
said  counsel. 

As  he  left  the  witness  box  the  wit- 
ness laughed  loudly.  The  judge  rebuked 
him,  and  reminded  him  that  he  was 
showing  contempt  of  court. 

“What?”  said  the  witness  in  sur- 
prise. “Did  you  see  me  laugh  while 
I had  my  back  to  you?” 

“No,  but  I heard  you,”  said  the 
judge. 

“That  is  not  satisfactory  evidence,” 
answered  the  witness. 
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Railway  Paint  Shop 

Conducted  by  M.  C.  HILLICK 


THE  70th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
& Pacific  was  fittingly  celebrated 
Oct.  10,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram prepared  for  the  memorial.  A 
special  train  was  run  out  of  Chicago 
to  Joilet  in  charge  of  five  employees 
whose  aggregate  service  on  the  road 
equaled  200  years.  Among  the  passen- 
gers was  a woman  who  rode  on  the 
first  train  seventy  years  ago.  The  train 
stopped  at  the  company’s  Chicago 
shops,  where  the  employees  turned  out 
in  a body  to  honor  the  occasion — Mas- 
ter Painter  George  Warlick’s  men  be- 
ing conspicuously  present.  Altogether 
it  was  a great  day  for  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  Rock  Island. 

They  refer  to  Master  Painter  J.  S. 
Gilmer  as  a boulder  of  granite  on  the 
Southern  Railway.  Mr.  Gilmer  is  in 
charge  of  painting  affairs  at  the  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,  shops  of  the  Southern,  and 
during  the  late  shopmen’s  strike  he 
did  wonders  at  the  Knoxville  plant. 

The  late  Cyrus  Wertz,  master  painter 
of  the  Philadelphia  & Reading’s  Read- 
ing shops  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and 
an  employee  of  the  company  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  had  reached  the  ripe  age 
of  sixty-four.  He  was  formerly  en- 
gaged with  his  father,  Henry  Wertz, 
in  the  house  painting  and  paperhang- 
ing business.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  one  son,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Wertz,  pastor  of  St.  Stephen’s  Luth- 
eran Church,  Philadelphia.  His  death 
was  due  to  acute  dilatation  of  the 
heart. 

C.  E.  Copp  “Comes  Back’’ 
Charles  E.  Copp  has  again  “come 
back”;  this  time  as  an  appointed  in- 
spector for  his  fifty-year  employer,  the 
Boston  & Maine,  over  the  painting  of 
a group  of  all-steel  cars,  consisting  of 
65  passenger  coaches,  20  smoking  cars, 
8 combination  cars  and  5 baggage  and 
mail  cars.  These  are  being  built  by 
the  Osgood-Bradley  Car  Manufacturing 
Co. 

Mr.  Copp  also  has  the  inspection  of 
painting  25  milk  cars  being  manufac- 
tured at  the  Laconia,  N.  H.,  shops.  His 
itinerary  further  includes  inspection 
of  10  baggage  cars  building  at  the 
Wason  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.  He  travels  to  and  from  his  work 
daily,  making  his  home  at  North 
Billerica,  Mass.  Mr.  Copp  was  seventy- 
four  years  young  Sept.  11,  and  so  far 
as  we  know  is  the  only  painter  in  the 
country  on  the  pension  rolls  to  be 
called  back  to  service  following  his  re- 
tirement. 

S.  H.  Rauenzalm  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  position  of  master  painter  at 
the  Reading,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia & Reading,  succeeding  the 
late  Cyrus  Wertz. 

Master  Painter  George  Schumpp’s 
Louisville  shops  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  at  last  reports,  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  army  camp,  with  single 
and  double  deck  beds  infesting  his  en- 
tire painting  quarters.  But  George  is 


a resourceful  man,  and  we  suspect 
that  he  is  catching  these  at  all  points 
outside  the  shops,  and  giving  them  the 
famous  Blue  grass  country  “once  over.” 

The  Erie  having  settled  with  its 
striking  shopmen,  all  hands  are  busy 
getting  the  wheels  to  move  and  the  var- 
nish to  shine  as  never  before.  At  the 
Meadville,  Pa.,  shops,  Master  Painter 
John  H.  Kahler  is  wearing  his  most 
expansive  smile,  and  cutting  loose  on 
all  sorts  of  painting  equipment. 

C.  H.  Comstock,  now  master  painter 
for  the  Osgood-Bradley  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  is  a former  New  York  Central 
foreman  painter  well  known  to  many 
association  members.  He  brings  to  his 
duties  a broad  and  varied  experience 
in  equipment  painting,  together  with 
much  executive  ability.  His  two  as- 
sistants are  E.  A.  Larson  and  Tony 
Lorusso,  qualified  experts  and  live 
wires. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  is  pur- 
chasing 50  coaches,  5 steel  combination 
passenger  and  baggage  cars,  and  10 
steel  combination  baggage  and  express 
cars — which  will  serve  to  bring  to  Mas- 
ter Painter  William  G.  Hoffman’s  de- 
partment a formidable  amount  of  in- 
spection duties. 

At  the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston 
& Maine,  Master  Painter  J.  T.  McLean 
has  a force  of  eighty  painters  at  work, 
and  during  the  week  ending  October  21 
normal  output  was  attained,  as  before 
the  shopmen’s  strike. 

Concerning  D.  A.  Little,  Charles  E. 
Copp  writes:  “His  death  is  a great 

_ loss  to  our  association.  He  has  largely 
' and  almost  wholly  made  the  hotel  ar- 
rangements for  our  conventions  for 
years,  besides  discharging  other  im- 
portant official  duties.  The  passing  of 
no  one  from  our  association  would 
cause  greater  regret  and  sadness  among 
all  our  associates.” 

New  York  Central  Lines  are  in  the 
market  for  20  seventy-foot  all  steel 
coaches  and  80  sixty-foot  all  steel  bag- 
gage cars,  which  is  naturally  of  inter- 
est to  Master  Painter  D.  C.  Sherwood. 
With  the  shopmen’s  strike  settled,  the 
latter  expects  his  West  Albany  shop  to 
be  soon  producing  its  average  output 
of  seven  or  eight  painted  and  varnished 
cars  daily. 

At  Niles,  Mich.,  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral will  erect  a car  repair  shop  to 
cost  $15,000.  The  shop  will  be  30  by 
200  feet,  and  will  include  an  up-to-date 
painting  department.  Master  Painter 
William  Dinstin,  of  the  Detroit,  Mich., 
shops  may  also  be  selected  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  new  shop. 

Foreman  Locomotive  Painter  J.  D. 
Brainard,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley’s  Sayre 
shops,  is  proud  and  delighted  over 
his  son  John  having  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  as  a freshman. 
Both  in  scholarship  and  athletics  John, 
Jr.,  is  fast  qualifying  as  a worthy  son 
of  “pa  and  ma.” 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  al 


Gossip 


Martin  Kane’s  50th  Anniversary 
Oct.  21  marked  the  attainment  of  his 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  service  with 
the  Delaware  & Hudson  Co.  for  Martin 
Kane,  superintendent  of  the  general 
office  building  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Kane  was  for  many  years  master 
painter  of  maintenance  of  way  for  the 
D.  & H.,  and  prior  to  that  worked  as  a 
painter  in  the  car  department. 


Martin  Kane 

Martin  Kane  entered*  the  service  of 
the  company  in  1873.  He  designed  the 
company’s  famous  monogram,  and  has 
painted  it  on  its  property  from  Wilkes- 
Barre  to  Montreal.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  carriage  painting,  and  it  was 
the  lavish  ornamentation  bestowed 
upon  cars  and  locomotives  half  a cen- 
tury ago  that  induced  him  to  enter 
railway  service. 

Martin  is  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
and  a widower,  his  wife  and  son  hav- 
ing died  in  1898.  On  his  fiftieth  anni- 
versary he  was  presented  with  a loving 
cup  by  officials  of  the  company  and 
the  personnel  of  his  own  department. 
His  office  was  filled  with  flowers,  and 
a large  electric  sign  displayed  “Con- 
gratulations.” Suffice  it  to  say  it 
proved  a mighty  pleasant  day  for  the 
veteran. 

The  Chicago  & Northwestern  has  en- 
tered the  market  for  36  coaches,  10 
baggage  cars,  2 dining  cars  and  2 cafe 
parlor  cars,  and  Master  Painter  A.  E. 
Green’s  department  is  taking  on  new 
importance. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  is  in  the 
market  for  50  coaches,  10  baggage-ex- 
press and  5 baggage-passenger  cars, 
which  projects  Master  Painter  H.  H. 
Morgan’s  department  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
into  increased  importance. 

J.  E.  Blocksidge,  master  painter  of 
the  Carbondale,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Dela- 
ware & Hudson  Co.,  though  well  turned 
sixty,  is  sustaining  his  record  as  the 
champion  cross  country  hiker  of  the 
mining  country. 
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Present  Day  Methods  of  Varnish  Manufacture  Have 
Developed  Greatly  from  Those  of  an  Earlier  Day 

Mr.  Bohannon,  Seidlitz  Varnish  Co. 


Remarks  made  at  the  convention  of 
the  Missouri-Kansas  Master  Painters 
Association,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Aug.  7-9, 
1922. 

rjRESENT  DAY  cost  and  method%of 
manufacture  of  architectural  var- 
nishes differ  considerably  from  those 
of  years  past.  The  introduction  of 
China  wood  oil,  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  Orient,  derived  from  the  oil 
of  the  nut  of  the  tung  tree,  has  led  to 
new  and  surprising  results  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes,  and  has  re- 
duced the  cost  materially  from  what  it 
would  be  if  we  were  working  along  the 
line  before  its  discovery. 

This  is  possible  because  its  use  per- 
mits the  manufacturers  of  today  to 
use  to  a large  extent  synthetic  gum, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  pure  pine 
resin,  treated,  usually,  with  glycerin, 
in  a heat  process.  Fully  75  per  cent, 
of  all  architectural  varnishes  of  today 
are  made  wholly  cr  partly  of  China 
wood  oil  and  rosin,  with,  of  course, 
the  proper  amount  of  drying  agencies 
and  volatile  thinners.  And  let  me  say 
here  that  in  practically  every  case 
these  volatile  thinners  are  deodorized, 
heavy  gravity  naptha,  specially  dis- 
tilled, and  not  turpentine,  as  you  might 
be  led  to  believe. 

Do  you  know  that  if  all  the  archi- 
tectural varnishes  of  today  were  made 
from  Kauri  gum  and  linseed  oil,  there 
would  not  be  enough  to  last  Kansas 
alone  for  more  than  six  months  in  a 
good  “building  spree,’’  and  the  price 
would  be  very  high? 

A few  years  ago,  you  men  never 
heard  of  varnish  that  would  stand  the 
extreme  tests  that  some  withstand  to- 
day— such  as  soaking  in  strong  am- 
monia, hot  or  cold  water,  burning  hot 
with  alcohol  and  dozens  of  other  freak 
tests.  Yet  there  are  many  brands  to- 
day that  come  through  these  ordeals 
unharmed,  and  they  are  not  made 
wholly  from  Kauri  gum  and  linseed 
oil  either. 

You  men  no  doubt  have  noticed  a 
change  in  recent  years  in  the  varnish 
you  have  always  used.  In  some  cases, 
it  was  hardly  noticeable,  while  in 
others  you  could  tell  by  color,  smell, 
working  and  body.  While  certain  man- 
ufacturers removed  analyses  they 
formerly  carried,  others  put  them  on 
where  they  never  were  before.  Never- 
theless there  was  a change,  some  for 
the  best,  and  some  not. 

Progress  and  learning  have  crept 
into  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  the 
same  as  in  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles and  many  other  products.  The 
varnish  manufacturer  of  today  should 
be  proud  to  admit  that  he  has  kept  up 
with  the  times.  There  is  no  great 
secrecy  about  making  varnish.  The 
raw  materials  can  be  purchased  on  the 
open  market;  cans,  boxes  and  factory 
equipment,  can  be  purchased  by  any 
one;  the  location  of  a varnish  factory 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
its  product. 

If  you  engage  a varnish  maker  from 
any  good  manufacturer  today,  he  could 


duplicate  in  a factory  at  Wichita  or 
anywhere  else  the' same  standard  of 
quality  he  has  made  for  his  former 
employer. 

The  subject  comes  up  sometimes — 
could  a correct  formula  be  put  on  a 
can  of  varnish?  No;  and  if  it  could, 
it  would  give  no  useful  information. 
If  the  original  constituents  were  given, 
the  formula  would  be  incorrect,  since 
they  no  longer  exist  in  the  finished 
product,  as  different  treatments  of  the 
same  material  yield  different  products. 
And  if  the  true  composition  of  a com- 
pleted product  could  be  given,  it  would 
involve  the  use  of  such  an  organic 
formula  that  only  a skilled  chemist 
could  interpret  it.  So  I would  say 
that  a formula  on  a can  of  varnish  is 
as  useless  as  the  sealing  cap  after  it 
is  cut  out. 

In  the  architectural  line,  varnishes 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — long 
oil  and  short  oil  varnishes.  These 
phrases  refer  to  the  relative  proportion 
of  oils  to  gum.  Long  oil  varnishes  are 
slower  drying,  tougher  and  more 
elastic  than  short  oil  varnishes. 

The  average  salesman  selling  var- 
nish today  does  not  know  that  in  his 
list  of  varnishes  he  very  likely  has 
duplicates  under  different  names.  It 
is  probably  better  for  him  and  his 
house  that  he  does  not  know,  as  he  will 
sell  you  two  or  three  alike.  Whereas 
if  he  knew  his  line,  and  you  were  a 
loyal  friend  of  his,  he  would  give  you 
the  one  best  value  in  the  list.  So,  in 
conclusion,  I would  say  for  each  of  you 
men  to  pick  out  a salesman  you  like, 
whose  line  you  like,  and  treat  him 
right;  and  if  he  “knows”  his  line,  he 
will  repay  you  for  all  the  courtesies 
shown  him  many  times  over. 

A.  S.  Somers  and  Wife 

Honored  at  Luncheon 

Close  to  2,000  attended  a celebration 
held  at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New 
York  City.  Saturday,  Oct.  28,  in  honor 
or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Somers,  on 
their  35th  wedding  anniversary.  The 
guests  included  prominent  officials  of 
Greater  New  York,  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  school  system,  clergymen  of  all 
denominations  and  business  and  social 
friends.  Between  the  courses  and 
afterward,  appropriate  entertainment 
was  furnished  by  school  children  from 
the  public  schools  in  the  five  boroughs 
of  Greater  New  York. 

In  1886,  Mr.  Somers,  then  a youth  of 
twenty,  entered  the  employ  of  Pf  iffer 
& Lavanburg,  manufacturers  of  dry 
colors.  The  firm  was  dissolved  in  1896, 
but  Mr.  Somers  continued  in  the  same 
line,  the  style  of  the  company  now  be- 
ing F.  L.  Lavanburg  & Co.,  of  which  he 
is  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Somers  has  served  on  many  im- 
portant committees  of  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  association 
in  1911.  For  several  years  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  association’s  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  and  has  been  ever 
watchful  of  measures  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  paint  trade  in  State 
and  Federal  legislative  bodies. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  ~ 


Improper  Use  of  S.  the  S. 

Slogan  Considered 

At  its  meeting  in  New  York  on  Oct. 
18,  the  National  Save  the  Surface  Com- 
mittee took  under  consideration  the 
matter  of  protecting  the  slogan  of  the 
industry — “Save  the  Surface  and  You 
Save  All — Paint  and  Varnish” — so  as 
to  insure  its  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
industry  as  a whole,  and  to  prevent  its 
improper  use  by  individual  concerns. 

Protection  by  means  of  copyright  or 
registration  had  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  investigation  by  D.  W.  Edger- 
ly,  chairman  of  the  Trade  Mark  Bureau 
of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association.  His  report  to  the  com- 
mittee indicated  that  in  addition  to  the 
registration  of  the  slogan  in  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  and  the  copyrighting  of 
all  advertisements,  the  good  will  built 
up  for  the  slogan  is  definite  and  im- 
portant under  the  law. 

It  was  decided  that  moral  suasion  be 
exerted  in  every  case  of  improper  use, 
and  this  failing,  individual  manufac- 
turers interested  in  the  protection  of 
the  slogan  should  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  on  the 
ground  that  improper  use  of  the  slogan 
is  unfair  competition. 

Proposed  trade  marks  for  which  reg- 
istration has  been  asked  in  the  Patent 
Office  were  cited  as  typical  of  the  sort 
of  adaptations  of  the  slogan  which  are 
regarded  as  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  trade  as  a whole.  It 
was  agreed  that  objections  be  filed  in 
the  Patent  Office  against  the  granting 
of  registration  to  these  trade  marks. 
Firms  noting  the  misuse  of  the  slogan 
are  requested  to  notify  Save  the  Sur- 
face Headquarters. 


“Dad”  Walton’s  New  Place 

“Daddy”  Walton,  who  has  spent 
thirty-three  years  as  a paint  knight  of 
the  road,  has  put  the  old  grip  on  the 
shelf,  and  become  a merchant  prince 
at  Hollywood,  Cal.  The  papers  of  that 
city  carried  a large  type  announcement 
of  the  opening  of  the  Walton  Paint  and 
Wallpaper  Co.,  1729  Highland  Avenue, 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  30,  “with  Havanas 
for  the  men  and  something  for  the 
ladies.” 

The  twenty-five-foot  store  front  gives 
an  airy  approach  to  the  60  by  70  foot 
warehouse  space  which  it  opens  into, 
where  great  racks  of  wallpaper  and  tow- 
ering pyramids  of  paint-cans  look  as 
though  all  Southern  California  had 
started  in  to  doll  up. 

Mrs.  Grace  Walton  is  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  but  tells  the  senior 
what’s  what.  Mrs.  Walton  took  up  in- 
terior decorating  in  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  spent  several 
years  in  study  along  this  line,  and  is 
now  associated  with  her  husband  in 
business. 

The  slogan  on  their  wagons  is  “We 
Deliver  and  Hurry,”  and  in  general  is 
“Buy  in  Hollywood.”  In  this  they 
strictly  match,  or  better,  Los  Angeles 
prices,  and  Dad  says  eloquently: 

“Stay  at  home  and  save  your  time 
And  carefare  to  the  city, 

Help  to  make  your  own  town  grow, 
With  stores  well  kept  and  pretty. 
“It’s  no  use  having  buildings  large 
With  heavy  rents  to  pay, 

If  when  you  have  some  cash  to  spend, 
You  up  and  run  away!” 
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Increasing  the  Field 
of  Service 

THIS  issue  of  The  Painters 
MAGAZINE  contains  as  its  lead- 
ing article  a contribution  written 
by  a past  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  Painters,  who 
is  not  only  a successful  contracting 
painter,  but  who  conducts  a wide- 
awake, progressive  paint  and  wall- 
paper supply  business  in  the  city  of 
Beloit,  Wisconsin.  This  gentleman’s 
practical  experience  is  a signal  proof  of 
the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  com- 
bining the  contracting  shop  with  the 
retail  store  in  the  painting  business. 

In  his  article  he  lays  stress  on  the 
indispensability  of  Service  as  the  one 
essential  link  not  only  in  retail  mer- 
chandising, but  in  the  conduct  of  a suc- 
cessful paint  contracting  business.  The 
arguments  he  presents  are  logical,  and 
most  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  the 
conclusions  that  he  draws. 

Most  of  us  are  also  willing  to  con- 
cede that  quantity  and  quality  of  serv- 
ice are  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
field  that  is  offered  for  its  display : the 
larger  and  broader  the  business  field, 
the  more  numerous  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunities for  service. 

It  therefore  follows  that  wherever 
master  painters  combine  the  sale  at  re- 
tail of  the  materials  which  they  handle 
with  their  jobbing  and  contracting  busi- 
ness, they  not  only  create  a new  field 
for  service,  but  they  strengthen  the  old 
one  by  enlarging  its  service  opportu- 
nities. Indeed,  the  writer  of  “Service 
Spells  Success  in  the  Painting  Busi- 
ness,” on  the  page  opposite,  gives  con- 
crete examples  of  the  way  in  which  re- 
tail and  contracting  businesses  may  be 
made  interdependent,  and  how  each  is 
helped  by  the  presence  of  the  other. 

Manufacturers  Welcome 
the  Retail  Painter 

COMMENTING  on  the  proposi- 
tion put  forward  by  this  Maga- 
zine, that  an  ideal  business  move 
for  the  master  painter  is  to  combine  a 
retail  painting  supply  store  with  his 
contracting  shop,  a prominent  salesman 
for  a leading  varnish  house  has  written 
to  us  as  follows: — 

“/  am  sure  all  manufacturers  must 
l velcome  the  idea  of  putting  practical 
men  in  the  field  as  retailers,  because  99 
per  cent,  of  the  troubles  we  have  are 
caused  by  the  improper  application  of 
the  material  bought  from  an  impracti- 
cal dealer.  No  other  course  is  open  to 
any  producer  than  to  boost  the  idea 
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along,  for  his  own  protection,  and  'Self- 
protection is  the  first  latv  of  nature.' 

"In  my  opinion,  one  of  ihe  difficulties 
you  rvill  meet  with  will  be  from  the 
master  painter  himself,  in  overcoming 
his  prejudices  against  material  that  he 
does  not  prepare  himself.  I can  recall 
many  instances  where  splendid  openings 
in  the  retail  field  have  been  spoiled  by 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  master 
painter. 

"Your  method  of  going  about  the 
matter,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  course 
possible.  I trust  the  other  trade  papers, 
among  which  yours  is  unquestionably 
the  leader,  will  follow  suit.” 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether 
much  of  this  prejudice  against  pre- 
pared materials  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ter painter  is  not  due  to  ignorance  of 
their  merits,  and  whether  the  handling 
of  them  at  retail  will  not  provide  him 
with  the  opportunity  of  becoming  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  their  uses  and  ad- 
vantages. 

Enter  the  Convention 
Season 

WITH  the  dawn  of  the  new  year, 
and  for  the  two  months  that 
follow,  annual  conventions  of 
the  State  associations  of  master  painters 
will  be  in  order,  dominated  by  the  big 
International  convention  at  Toronto. 

Just  about  the  time  when  the  last  of 
the  New  Year  greetings  will  be  dying 
away,  the  Massachusetts  craftsmen  will 
start  on  their  journey  for  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  State  association  at  Bos- 
ton, on  Jan.  3 to  5.  Perusal  of  the 
convention  program,  as  printed  on  page 
44  of  this  number,  indicates  that  many 
topics  of  live  interest,  such  as  appren- 
tices and  trade  education,  seasonal  un- 
employment, leveling  the  year’s  work, 
the  journeyman  and  his  attitude,  and 
business  affairs,  will  be  presented  by 
various  speakers,  and  discussed. 

During  the  ensuing  week  both  the 


Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State 
conventions  will  take  place.  The  for- 
mer is  scheduled  for  Philadelphia  on 
Jan.  9 to  11,  and  the  program  was 
printed  on  page  34  of  our  Novembei 
issue.  The  presentation  of  addresses  by 
men  like  Dr.  Sabin,  Henry  Gardner, 
Frank  G.  Breyer  and  Master  Painters 
Dewar,  McGhan,  Butler,  Titzell  and 
Macnichol,  with  the  possible  appear- 
ance of  Senator  Ladd,  is  a guarantee  of 
the  high  quality  of  the  convention  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Empire  State  craftsmen  will  as- 
semble at  Binghamton  on  Jan.  8 to  10. 
The  program  appeared  on  page  34  of 
the  September  issue,  and  includes  im- 
portant subjects  assigned  to  the  local 
associations  of  New  York,  Nassau 
county,  Buffalo,  Jamestown  and  Syra- 
cuse, including  “System,”  “Side  Lights 
of  the  Industry”  and  “Stimulating 
Trade.”  Reports  on  vocational  train- 
ing and  organization  work  in  the  State 
will  play  a prominent  part,  and  sub- 
stantial progress  will  be  recorded  in 
these  important  matters. 

In  the  middle  of  January  the  Iowa- 
Nebraska  association  will  come  together 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  the  California 
association  will  hold  a one-day  meeting 
at  Los  Angeles.  On  Jan.  1 7 the  New 
Jersey  association  will  observe  its  cus- 
tomary midwinter  gathering  at  Newark, 
where  momentous  questions  affecting 
both  State  and  national  craftsmen  are 
scheduled  for  discussion. 

Feb.  6,  7,  8 and  9 are  the  outstand- 
ing convention  dates  for  1923,  when 
the  Thirty-ninth  International  Conven- 
tion will  draw  members  from  all  points 
of  the  compass  to  Toronto,  Canada. 
The  formal  program,  as  arranged  at 
the  midsummer  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  includes  these  numbers: 

“The  Future  Master  Painter ” — - As- 
signed  to  the  Massachusetts  Associ- 
ation. 

“ Answers  to  Knotty  Problems  in  Paint 
Chemistry ” — Henry  A.  Gardner. 

“ The  Story  of  Decoration " — Osborn  E. 
Daltry. 

“ Heeded  Corrections  in  Wallpaper'’ — 
Frank  M.  Schulz  of  New  Jersey. 
“Seasonal  Character  of  the  Painting 
Trade,  Its  Effect  on  Manufacturer. 
Master  Painter  Journeyman  and 
Apprentice"— Vice  President  H.  W. 
Rubins  of  Minneapolis. 

“ Our  International  Relationship " — As- 
signed  to  the  Toronto  Association. 
Vocational  Training  — One  afternoon 
session,  to  be  held  in  the  Auditorium 
of  the  Central  Technical  School,  To- 
ronto. 

“Advertising  of  Paints  and  Painting ” 
— Assigned  to  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign. 

Later  in  the  same  month,  on  Feb.  2 1 
and  22,  the  Connecticut  master  painters 
will  meet  for  1923  at  Bridgeport, 
where  a worth  while  series  of  addresses 
and  talks  will  be  featured  by  an  exhibit 
of  painting  and  decorative  work  from 
the  Connecticut  members. 
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Service  Spells  Success  in  the  Painting  Business 

It  Is  the  One  Essential  Link  in  the  Chain  of  Successful  Merchandising  for  the  Con- 
tracting Painter  as  Well  as  the  Retail  Dealer 

FRED  W.  DUPKE, 

Past  President  of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 


AFTER  following  the  selling  game 
for  twenty-five  years,  with  all 
the  ups  and  downs  usually  ac- 
companying the  same,  I have  come  to 
the  firm  conclusion  that  Service  is  the 
great  outstanding,  predominant  factor 
in  the  selling  of  merchandise  today. 
Advertise  all  you  please,  if  you  do  not 
back  up  your  advertising  with  service 
you  might  as  well  stand  above  Niagara 
Falls,  cast  your  money  into  the  rush  of 
waters  and  watch  it  disappear  in  the 
foam  of  the  mighty  undercurrent  below. 

The  curtailment  of  demand  after  the 
war  for  products  of  industry  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  the  question,  ig- 
nored before,  as  to  what  caused  de- 
mand. Then  it  was  we  discovered  that 
demand  was  a created  thing,  and  that 
more  of  it  could  be  created  in  almost 
any  direction. 

The  predominant  factor  among  the 
means  of  creating  demand  is  admittedly 
advertising.  But  right  here  is  where  so 
many  business  men  make  the  mistake  of 
their  lives  my  stopping  to  watch  the  re- 
sults of  their  advertising  to  sell  goods. 
Creating  a demand  is  not  a sale.  Creat- 
ing a demand  for  goods  does  not  make 
for  you  a steady  customer. 

Losing  a Good  Customer 

Let  me  give  you  one  concrete  illustra- 
tion to  prove  my  contention,  based  upon 
an  incident  which  happened  in  my  own 
city  within  the  past  twenty-four  hours. 
A certain  merchant  has  been  advertis- 
ing glass  and  glazing.  A neighboring 
merchant  took  into  this  store  a window 
sash,  and  asked  Mr.  Glass  Merchant 
if  he  could  have  a pane  of  glass  set  in 
the  sash.  The  answer  was  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

The  neighbor  said:  “I  have  some 
broken  glass  that  will  cut  down  the  size 
of  this  basement  sash,  and  I would  like 
to  have  you  cut  it  down  and  set  it 
for  me.” 

Mr.  Glass  Merchant  informed  the 
neighbor  that  they  were  quite  busy,  and 
only  had  time  to  glaze  the  glass  they 
sold.  Through  this  act  he  drove  away 
a customer  who  had  paid  his  firm  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  in  the  previous  six 
months. 

Demand  created,  but  lack  of  service 
drove  away  a cash  customer.  Of  course 
I will  admit  that  it  was  a lack  of  good 
common  horse  sense,  but  you  must 
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agree  that  good  common  sense  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  Service. 

Reaping  the  Demand 

Again,  as  an  artisan  in  our  wonder- 
ful vocation  of  painting,  the  great  cam- 
paign of  Save  the  Surface  advertising 
is  creating  an  enormous  demand  for 
paints;  and  if  you,  as  a master  painter, 
are  not  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
mand thus  created,  it  is  because  you  are 
not  alive  to  the  issue  and  performing 
your  share  of  the  Service. 

To  the  croaker  who  is  continually 
complaining  about  the  rotten  competi- 
tion of  the  Cheap  John  painter  who 
never  learned  his  trade,  etc.,  I can  only 
say  to  this  man,  “Get  out  of  the  same 
class.”  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the 
upper  class,  where  the  man  in  the  kin- 
dergarten class  won’t  worry  you. 

Realize,  however,  that  at  the  bottom 
of  this  ladder,  and  all  the  way  to  the 
top,  are  the  rungs  of  Service,  and  this 
fact  puts  within  the  hands  of  the  busi- 
ness man  the  means  of  creating  his  own 
market.  That  will  be  the  biggest  asset 
he  can  have — an  assured  demand  and 
market  for  all  he  produces. 

Price — I mean  cheap  competitive 
price — if  not  backed  up  with  service 
and  quality,  is  a one-time  salesman.  It’s 
like  a salesman  who  comes  into  your 
place  of  business  and  promises  you  co- 
operation in  selling  your  goods.  You 
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give  him  an  order,  and  then  he  forgets 
about  you  and  the  goods,  until  next 
call.  He  does  not  realize  he  has  prom- 
ised you  Service.  The  goods  were 
O.  K.,  the  price  was  right,  but  without 
proper  cooperation  the  goods  remain  on 
your  shelf,  and  the  salesman  makes  an- 
other call  on  you,  with  the  expenses 
charged  up  against  the  first  order. 

The  weak  link  in  the  chain  is  Serv- 
ice. It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
goods  are  sold  in  a wholesale,  jobbing 
or  retail  way — but  more  in  a retail  way 
than  any  other — if  you  do  not  back  up 
the  sale  with  Service  you  cannot  exist. 

Take  the  Kiwanis  slogan,  for  exam- 
ple— “We  Build.”  What  is  the  under- 
lying principle  of  this  motto?  Service, 
unselfish  Service,  if  you  please,  has 
been  responsible  for  this  organization  s 
growth  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  a short 
space  of  time — from  a small  group  of  a 
dozen  men  to  80,000  in  eight  years. 

In  the  article  published  last  month  in 
this  Magazine,  where  Ed  the  Painter 
came  to  life,  what  was  the  underlying 
principle  of  his  success?  What  was 
lacking  before  he  stepped  out  of  the 
rut?  Service! 

Go  out  yourself,  do  a little  shopping, 
and  apply  to  your  own  business  some  of 
the  lessons  you  will  learn.  Some  of 
these  lessons  will  be  like  a slap  in  the 
face,  when  you  compare  methods.  In 
other  cases  you  would  like  to  .slap  some- 
one else.  It  is  equally  important  to  take 
both  kinds  of  lesson  home  with  you,  and 
apply  them  to  your  business. 

Service  After  a Struggle 

While  in  Chicago  on  business  a few 
weeks  ago  I had  occasion  to  drop  in  at 
the  office  of  a manufacturer,  with  the 
intention  of  placing  an  order  and  paying 
for  some  goods  purchased  from  their 
traveling  salesman.  Immediately  upon 
entering  we  found  ourselves  outside  of 
a four-foot  counter  and  railing  that  di- 
vided us  from  an  open  general  office, 
with  a clear  view  of  two  stenographers, 
a telephone  operator  and  eight  men, 
each  at  a desk,  also  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm  with  his  feet  cocked  up  on 
his  desk,  smoking  a black  pipe. 

Of  all  these  people,  only  the  tele- 
phone operator  and  one  of  the  men  were 
busy.  The  rest  were  bluffing,  one  of 
them  actually  yawning  three  times  in 
the  five  minutes  I stood  outside  of  the 
railing. 
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Please  draw  on  your  imagination  for 
a moment  as  to  what  my  thoughts  were 
after  driving  into  Chicago  that  day, 
120  miles,  with  several  other  calls  to 
make,  and  with  the  senior  member  of 
another  and  larger  concern  waiting  out- 
side in  the  car  for  me — this  gentleman 
having  kindly  offered  to  pilot  me  in  or- 
der that  I might  quickly  make  my  calls. 

The  reaction  came  when  we  ex- 
ploded, opened  the  gate  into  the  office 
and  made  inquiry,  loud  enough  for  all 
to  hear:  “What  the  heck  is  this — -a 
mutual  admiration  society?’’ 

We  were  not  sure  whether  we  would 
get  service  or  be  thrown  out.  We  got 
service,  and  plenty  of  it,  but  this  is  not 
the  kind  one  appreciates.  Honestly,  we 
hated  to  leave  both  check  and  order 
that  we  came  in  with. 

Apologies  do  not  set  right  a breach 
of  business  ethics  of  this  kind,  and  we 
placed  the  blame  on  the  head  of  the 
concern,  who  sat  with  his  feet  cocked 
up  on  the  desk.  If  this  concern  de- 
pended upon  business  in  the  same  way 
as  a retailer,  with  customers  coming 
into  the  store,  it  would  go  broke  in  six 
months. 

What  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
losses  in  manufacturing  today?  Labor 
turnover.  That’s  a queer  thought  in  an 
article  of  this  kind,  you  say.  However, 
that’s  exactly  how  I learned  my  lesson, 
applied  to  my  merchandising  business 
instead  of  the  contracting  department. 
Any  business,  time,  place  or  kind,  if 
it  were  dependent  upon  one-time  cus- 
tomers, instead  of  steady  or  repeat 
customers,  could  not  exist  and  meet 
competition.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
manufacturing  business.  The  steady 
employee  is  the  one  that  pays  dividends. 

Items  of  Efficient  Service 

What  really  constitutes  efficient 
Service?  I would  define  it  in  six 
points,  as  follows: 

1 . In  Merchandising.  The  all-im- 
portant thing  is  complete  stock. 

2.  Next  in  importance  is  prompt, 
friendly  and  efficient  Service  in  fulfill- 
ing the  wants  of  your  customer. 

3.  Quality  merchandise — goods  that 
you  have  put  to  the  test  and  know  are 
all  you  claim  for  them. 

4.  A clean,  orderly  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

5.  Prompt  delivery  and  prompt  at- 
tention to  complaints. 

6.  Stands  for  favors,  and  is  mighty 
important  as  a Service  factor. 

All  the  six  points  mentioned  are 
summed  up  in  one  word — SERVICE. 

Just  one  illustration  of  what  a favor 
means  (I  don’t  consider  the  incident  of 
the  glass  merchant  as  a favor)  : 

Profit  from  Unselfish  Favors 

A lady,  a perfect  stranger,  came  into 
our  store  during  the  rush  season  with  a 


sample  of  wood  painted  a very  dark 
brown  that  we  could  not  match  from 
our  regular  stock.  She  informed  me 
that  her  husband  had  purchased  this 
paint  at  wholesale  through  the  factory 
he  was  working  for,  and  needed  only 
one  more  quart  to  finish  his  house. 
Would  I mix  this  for  her  and  save  the 
expense  of  sending  for  more? 

I expressed  myself  delighted  to  be  of 
service,  and  in  a few  moments  furnished 
her  with  the  quart  of  paint.  That  lady 
will  never  forget  our  store  and  service, 
and  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
on  two  different  occasions;  also  indi- 
rectly I know  we  have  a live  adver- 
tisement. 

No  one  could  say  you  were  mean  or 
unreasonable  if  you  refused  such  favors, 
but  see  what  it  meant  to  her  not  to  be 
humiliated  by  a refusal,  and  see  what 
it  will  mean  to  yourself  unselfishly  as  a 
future  good  will  customer. 

Last  year  and  this  we  have  been  sup- 
plying the  demand  for  colored  bronzes 
for  winter  bouquets.  We  have  quite  an 
attractive  display  of  weeds,  bronze 
liquid  and  brushes  in  our  window. 
From  remarks  made  by  persons  in  front 
of  the  store  we  discovered  that  a great 
many  more  would  like  to  do  this  work 
if  they  had  the  weeds. 

In  making  our  country  deliveries  we 
gathered  a fine  lot  of  weeds,  and  one 
day  this  week,  by  furnishing  free  these 
weeds,  we  were  enabled  to  sell  a num- 
ber of  additional  customers  who  would 
otherwise  not  have  purchased  bronze 
and  brushes. 

The  contracting  department  can  be 
summed  up  with  the  same  six  points. 
The  slogan  Service  means  a great  deal 
more  than  merchandising.  I firmly  be- 
lieve the  reason  why  some  men  do  not 
make  a greater  success  of  the  contract- 
ing business  is  because  they  never  have 
learned  the  value  of  unselfish  Service 
through  association.  I’ll  venture  to  say 
that  in  our  State  and  International  con- 
ventions it  would  not  be  a great  task  to 
separate  the  men  in  attendance  who 
have  built  up  a business  on  Service,  and 
those  who  have  not. 

Holding  Business 

A great  deal  has  been  written  about 
ways  and  means  to  obtain  business,  or 
to  create  demand,  but  not  half  enough 
suggestions  have  been  made  about  how 
to  hold  it  after  it  comes  to  you  the 
first  time. 

This  may  not  seem  important  to 
some  in  the  larger  cities,  where  the 
field  is  unlimited.  Others  will  say  there 
is  no  friendship  in  business  nowadays, 
in  this  helter-skelter,  automotive  age. 
I will  grant  that  you  cannot  hold  busi- 
ness through  friendship  in  the  old  way, 
because  business  is  done  on  an  en- 
tirely different  basis  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  main  factor  today  is  expeditious 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Service.  Engage  a horse  and  buggy 
for  a day,  and  make  your  calls  in  the 
old  way  instead  of  in  the  flivver,  and 
you  will  have  a striking  comparison  of 
the  changing  time.  If  locomotion  has 
changed  so  materially,  Service  demands 
have  kept  pace  also. 

A few  years  ago,  painters  would  get 
sore  at  a dealer  because  he  sold  a pat- 
ent grainer  to  a housewife  that  she 
could  learn  to  use  after  a fashion  with  a 
few  minutes’  instruction.  They  vowed 
it  would  kill  the  business.  Has  it? 
Why  the  cry  for  more  mechanics  to- 
day? The  kicker  on  a proposition  of 
that  kind  has  found  himself  to  be  in  the 
kindergarten  class,  with  ability  limited 
to  a patent  graining  roller. 

In  the  past  two  weeks  we  had  occa- 
sion to  render  a Service  that  paid  not 
less  than  200  per  cent,  dividend.  We 
had  the  contract  for  decorating  the 
walls  in  a new  home.  The  woodwork 
was  being  done  by  a general  contractor 
who  had  a painter  engaged  by  the  day. 
The  specifications  called  for  a silver 
gray  stain  on  red  birch  in  the  kitchen, 
as  wax  would  not  be  successful  as  a 
finish  for  kitchen  woodwork. 

The  problem  arose  to  finish  in  water- 
proof varnish,  and  then  the  fun  began. 
Samples  of  every  known  stain  were 
submitted,  and  our  friend  the  owner 
mentioned  his  troubles  to  us.  Did  we 
know  of  any  silver  gray  stain  he  could 
use  and  finish  in  varnish?  We  frankly 
admitted  we  did  not,  but  promised  to 
experiment  and  try  to  help  him  out. 

After  a week  of  experimenting  we 
discovered  the  solution.  The  kitchen  is 
now  finished  in  a beautiful  silver  gray 
and  spar  varnish,  and  we  have  profited 
in  two  ways:  We  rendered  a Service  to 
our  friend  the  owner,  and  profited  by 
learning  a new  process  that  will  be  in- 
valuable to  ourselves  and  the  trade. 

Incidents  like  the  above — the  solu- 
tion of  problems  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  the  customer — SERVICE 
— are  what  build  a lasting  business ! 


Garden  Pictures  Give  Paint 
Stores  Publicity 

Painting  means  beautification  to  the 
woman.  Therefore  any  time  the  paint 
dealer  can  connect  with  local  move- 
ments for  beautification  of  any  sort  he 
is  doing  some  good  advertising.  The 
Ellis  Paint  Co.  and  the  Riddell  Paint 
Co.  of  Butte,  Mont.,  were  among  the 
eight  stores  in  that  city  selected  for 
the  display  of  pictures  of  beautiful 
flowers  and  bulb  gardens  in  connec- 
tion with  “Bulb  Planting  Week,”  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Garden  Club. 

Inasmuch  as  these  pictures  had  been 
given  publicity  because  they  attracted 
attention  at  the  State  fair  at  Helena, 
and  had  been  shown  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  rooms,  they  were  a source 
of  interest  to  the  women  of  the  city. 
Watch  out  for  garden  contests;  then 
talk  of  house  exteriors  as  beautiful  as 
gardens. 
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History  of  Paint  Trade  Education  Movement 

Review  of  the  Substantial  and  Encouraging  Progress  Made  in  the  Past  Two  and  a Half 
Years  by  the  Master  Painters  International  Association  in  Meeting  the  Dire 

Shortage  of  Mechanics 

General  Secretary  A.  H.  McGHAN 


Lower  Hotel  Rates  for  Toronto 

International  Convention — One  Half 

Return  Railroad  Fare  Arranged  For 

GENERAL  Secretary  McGhan  of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  has  received  a letter  from 
William  Paris,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the 
Toronto  convention,  that  the  King  Edward,  the  headquarters  hotel,  has 
granted  new  and  lower  rates  from  those  quoted  at  the  time  of  the  midsum- 
mer Executive  Board  meeting.  They  are  as  follows: — 

Single  rooms  with  bath,  $3  to  $4  per  day;  single  rooms  without  bath, 
$2.50  per  day. 

Double  rooms  with  bath  (2  persons),  $5  to  $6  per  day;  same  with 
twin  beds,  $5.50  to  $7.50  per  day. 

The  railroads  have  granted  the  one-half  return  fare,  on  the  usual  cer- 
tificate plan,  provided  there  are  250  certificates  reading  from  points  in  the 
United  States  and  150  certificates  reading  from  points  in  Canada. 

President  Kennedy  has  appointed  the  following  as  a Committee  on 
Transportation: — Massachusetts,  E.  C.  Beck,  1140  Columbus  avenue, 
Roxbury,  Mass.;  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Carl  H.  Dabelstein,  156 
West  Ninety-ninth  street,  New  York  City;  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  R.  H. 
Langston,  3115  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
the  West,  A.  T.  Switzer,  3845  Main  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; Canada, 
Fred  T.  Brooks,  28  Mary  street,  Hamilton,  Ontario.  New  Jersey  has 
also  appointed  William  F.  Christiansen,  2 North  Park  street.  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  for  the  State. 


LABOR,  its  quality  and  its  quan- 
ity,  has  always  been  a subject 
of  vital  interest  to  the  Master 
Painter,  and  always  will  be.  The  lack 
of  apprentices  in  years  past,  and  the 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  war, 
caused  the  situation  to  become  acute  in 
the  past  few  years. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Inter- 
national Association,  at  its  meeting  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  July,  1920,  took  up 
the  subject  in  earnest,  and  determined 
to  apply  whatever  remedies  were  pos- 
sible to  the  situation.  Realizing  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  the  ques- 
tion of  inviting  the  manufacturers,  our 
associate  members,  to  assist  in  the  nec- 
essary procedure  was  fully  considered. 
As  it  was  evident  that  the  need  of  more 
and  better  mechanics  was  of  equal  im- 
portance to  them  as  to  us,  it  was  finally 
decided,  by  a unanimous  vote,  to  re- 
quest the  allied  interests  to  cooperate. 
That  has  been  done. 

Representing  the  International  As- 
sociation, I laid  the  situation  and  the 
necessities  before  the  Educational  Bu- 
reau of  the  Paint  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation at  Chicago.  I also  laid  the 
situation  before  the  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Association  at  St.  Louis, 
during  its  convention  there,  and  again 
made  it  a prominent  feature  at  the  joint 
convention  of  the  paint  and  varnish 
manufacturing  interests  held  at  Atlantic 
City  in  November  last.  Meanwhile,  the 
different  State,  provincial  and  local  as- 
sociations affiliated  with  the  Interna- 
tional Association  were  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  a fund  and  otherwise  lend 
their  assistance. 

Work  of  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion 

The  International  Association  estab- 
lished the  Committee  on  Education,  and 
the  work  began  in  earnest.  With  the 
funds  in  hand,  part  contributed  by  the 
manufacturers  and  part  by  the  asso- 
ciations, the  committee  compiled  a 
pamphlet  entitled:  “Why  a Young 
Man  Should  Learn  the  Trade  of  Paint- 
ing and  Decorating,”  of  which  40,000 
copies  were  printed  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

This  quickly  developed  the  necessity 
of  an  authoritative  text  book.  The 
practice  of  vocational  training  was  well 
advanced  in  the  schools  of  many  cities. 


but  painting  was  not  being  taught  to  any 
great  extent,  the  teaching  authorities 
pointing  out  that  their  greatest  need 
was  a text  book. 

The  Committee  on  Education  then 
compiled  a complete,  authoritative  text 
book,  of  which  5,000  copies  were 
printed.  The  circulation  of  this  book 
was  confined  to  the  industry — that  is, 
the  membership  was  circularized,  and 
the  manufacturers  asked  to  cooperate 
in  securing  a full  distribution. 

The  response  was  so  generous  that 
the  committee  has  already  ordered  2,- 
500  more  copies  printed,  making  the 
first  edition  7,500.  That  number  will 
probably  last  until  the  coming  conven- 
tion at  Toronto  in  February. 

The  Committee  on  Education  ap- 
preciates very  highly  the  generous  sup- 
port given,  and  expresses  the  belief  that 
if  such  generous  support  is  continued 
we  will  relieve  the  acute  condition 
heretofore  prevailing  in  the  labor  of  our 
trade.  But  the  committee  wishes  to 
sound  a warning  that  we  have  under- 
taken a large  job,  one  which  cannot  be 
completed  in  a short  time,  and  contin- 
ued interest  and  activity  are  essential 
to  success. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a 


A Tremendous  Shortage 

Remember,  we  are  handling  a situa- 
tion involving  a quarter  of  a million 
journeymen,  and  this  number  is  25,000 
less  than  the  total  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Census  of  1 9 1 0.  In  other  words,  not 
only  has  no  provision  been  made  to 
meet  the  great  expansion  in  the  industry 
of  the  past  decade,  but  the  number  of 
mechanics  available  is  actually  25,000 
less  than  it  was  in  1 909 ! 

The  text  book  is  not  only  providing 
the  necessary  means  to  teach  the  boy, 
but  it  is  the  mouthpiece  through  which 
we  speak  to  all.  We  speak  to  the  paint 
salesman,  the  manufacturer,  and  set 
forth  our  trade  in  its  proper  light — a 
thorough,  elevating  craft,  essential  to 
the  proper  use  and  application  of  sur- 
face protecting  materials,  paint  and 
varnish — one  worthy  of  more  respect 
than  has  been  accorded  it. 

The  Committee  on  Education  asks 
your  continued  support. 

WILLIAM  DOWNIE, 
JOHN  C.  YONK, 

FRANK  M.  SCHULZ, 

A.  H.  McGHAN, 

Committee  on  Education. 
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This  Painting  Firm  Makes  the  Hard  Jobs 
Look  Easy — and  Gets  Plenty  of  Them 

JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 


N A certain  city  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
there  is  a decorating  job  which  a 
firm  of  Denver  contractors  is  going  to 
handle — when  they  can  get  to  it.  To 
the  writer,  the  circumstances  seem  to 
point  a “moral.” 

The  job  is  the  decorating  of  a 
church  interior.  A few  years  ago  the 
church  was  considerably  damaged  by 
lire.  Repairs  were  made  immediately, 
so  that  it  could  be  used,  and  services 
were  resumed.  Then  the  church  au- 
thorities took  up  the  decorating  of  the 
interior,  which  was  in  unsightly  shape. 

When  they  went  to  contractors  of 
the  district,  all  said,  in  effect:  “We’ll 

have  to  build  staging  from  the  floor. 
The  job  will  take  several  weeks.  While 
we  are  on  the  job,  services  are  out  of 
the  question.” 

Naturally,  the  officials  did  not  want 
to  suspend  church  services,  and  so 
they  kept  putting  off  the  doing  of  the 
work.  Then  one  day  there  happened 
into  town  an  employee  of  Guiry  Broth- 
ers of  Denver — a Canadian  back  home 
on  vacation.  In  due  time  the  situation 
at  the  church  came  to  his  notice: 

‘•t'-i,--  they  use  an  overhead 

scaffold?”  he  said.  Nobody  could  an- 


swer the  question.  What  was  an  over- 
head scaffold,  anyway?  In  those  parts, 
people  didn’t  seem  to  know — not  even 
painters. 

The  upshot  was  that  the  church 
officials  suggested  to  the  man  from 
Denver  that  he  take  the  proposition 
up  with  his  employers  on  his  return 
to  that  city.  This  he  did.  “Joe” 
Cuiry  wrote  a letter  or  two  back  to 
the  Ontario  church,  with  the  result 
that  when  he  can  get  away  from  Den- 
ver he  will  visit  the  Ontario  town  and 
perform/ the  contract — with  the  church 
services  interrupted  in  no  way  what- 
ever. 

A Union  Staticn  Job 

An  incident  almost  as  interesting 
surrounded  the  painting  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Denver  Union  Station 
some  months  ago.  The  owners  called 
for  bids.  This  same  firm  put  in  a 
price.  After  the  contract  was  award- 
ed, the  firm  learned  it  was  the  only 
one  to  bid. 

The  painting  of  the  Union  Station 
occasioned  a lot  of  interest  in  the 
painting  trade  in  Denver.  More  than 
one  old  hand  in  the  trade  visited  the 
depot,  watched  proceedings,  and  then 
remarked  to  the  foreman  on  the  job: 


“That’s  all  right,  Guiry.  Fine! 
But  how  are  you  going  to  paint  the 
holes?” 

Of  course,  the  way  this  was  done 
was  to  have  pieces  of  tin,  the  under- 
side decorated  in  harmony  with  the 
ceiling,  pulled  up  tight  against  the 
bottom  of  the  holes,  from  above,  and 
then  fastened  in  place. 

The  scaffolding  was  suspended  from 
the  upper  structure  of  the  building, 
rods  being  dropped  from  above  through 
holes  at  regular  intervals,  left  when 
the  station  was  constructed.  The  scaf- 
fold is  really  a simple  affair,  and  re- 
quires only  a moderate  investment. 
The  drop  canvas,  kept  directly  beneath 
the  scaffold  at  all  times,  catches  waste 
matter,  and  incidentally  helps  the 
painter  himself  to  forget  how  far  he 
is  from  the  floor. 


New  Wood  Composition  That 
Takes  Varnish  Finish 

A composition  wood  which  takes 
varnish  and  enamel  well,  and  may  be 
used  for  radio  dials,  toilet  goods  and 
other  irregular  shaped  articles  that 
are  hard  to  carve,  has  been  perfected 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  it  is 
announced.  Prof.  George*  Kemmerer 
has  discovered  and  perfected  a binding 
material  which  is  mixed  with  sawdust 
and  shavings,  then  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, giving  a product  that  is  harder 
than  ordinary  wood  and  will  not  split. 
It  is  also  declared  to  be  impervious 
to  water. 


Painting  the  Interior  of  the  Union  Station  at  Denver,  Colorado 
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Making  a Profession  of  the  Selling  of  Paint 

This  Paint  Dealer  Calls  Himself  a “Paint  Doctor,”  and  Prescribes  for  the  “Disorder”  of 

Every  Customer  Who  Enters  His  Store 


WITHOUT  any  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  order,  the  first  sale 
of  paint  to  a user  is  vitally  important 
to  the  seller,  according  to  H.  H. 
Grotthouse,  pioneer  hardware  man  and 
successful  paint  dealer  of  the  Highland 
Park  shopping  district  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Mr.  Grotthouse  has  behind  him 
a paint  selling  record  that  is  evidence 
enough  that  he  ought  to  know  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

Grotthouse  has  had  to  lease  a store 
adjoining  his  original  hardware  store 
to  accommodate  his  enlarged  paint 
business.  This  growth  he  attributes 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  willing  to 
pay  the  price,  as  he  puts  it— which 
means  to  give  the  paint  business  and 
paints  attention  and  study,  and  to  use 
a strict  and  unusual  policy  of  selling. 

This  dealer  specializes  in  a well 
known  and  nationally  advertised  brand 
of  paint,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
retailer  of  that  brand  in  his  part  of  the 
State.  When  he  first  began  the  study 
of  paint  and  painting,  his  paint  stock 
was  but  a few  shelves  and  ran  under 
a couple  of  hundred  dollars. 

That  little  corner  stock  was  sup- 
posed to  be  all  that  the  trade  would 
demand;  and  so  it  might,  if  he  had 
continued  to  sell  it  in  an  indifferent 
way. 

When  Grotthouse  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  paint  merchandising 
offers  unusual  opportunities,  he  visual- 
ized what  are  the  greatest  handi- 
caps to  paint  selling  as  it  is  often  done. 

Too  many  sellers  were  merely  hand- 
ing out  paint,  for  one  thing.  Too  many 
users  of  paint  on  contract  were  un- 
scrupulous, for  another.  One  fault 
was  in  the  lack  of  knowledge  or  atten- 
tion ; the  other  was  due  to  eagerness 
to  make  the  larger  profit  or  present  the 
lower  bill  for  a job. 

This  dealer  sarv  ihal  the  consumer 
is  coming  to  desire  more  knowledge  and 
confidence  in  painting  and  materials 
used. 

He  saw  that  the  usual  attitude  was 
that  if  a party  asked  for  a certain 
preparation,  so  much  the  better;  that 
much  less  time  would  be  required  for 
the  sale.  The  paint  asked  for  was 
quickly  handed  out.  Real  salesman- 
ship consisted,  many  thought,  in  quick- 
ly handing  out  the  paint  and  topping 
off  the  transaction  with  a “What  else, 
please?” 


CHARLES  A.  GODDARD 

“Pam/  Doctor  ’ Needed 

Often  the  dealer  knew  no  more 
about  the  paint  than  the  buyer.  The 
customer  was  likely  to  get  the  wrong 
preparation  for  the  job;  or,  if  he  did 
take  home  the  right  paint,  he  was 
likely  to  apply  it  wrongly.  There 
were  many  chances  for  a slip-up  be- 
tween the  can  and  surface.  Inasmuch 
as  more  and  more  people  are  painting 
their  own  furniture  and  other  articles, 
even  kitchens,  bath-rooms  and  other 
surfaces,  the  chances  for  error  in- 
creased. 

“I  saw  that  what  was  needed  was 
a ‘paint  doctor’  in  every  paint  store,” 
was  the  comment  of  Grotthouse. 

“He  would  have  to  know  more 
about  paint  and  its  application  than 
the  user  did,  for  one  thing. 

“He  would  have  to  know  about  the 
making  of  and  the  ingredients  in 
paints,  and  why,  and  about  the  re- 
quirements of  the  various  surfaces. 
Each  surface  has  a covering  best  suit- 
ed to  it.  The  paint  doctor  should 
know  what  it  is. 

“He  should  know  the  proper 
method  of  covering  that  surface — and 
why.” 

All  this  meant  that  when  a paint 
customer  came  in,  and  before  the  paint 
was  handed  out,  he  or  she  should  be 
subjected  to  a questioning  about  the 
job  planned.  Otherwise  how  can  a 
paint  doctor  diagnose  the  case,  and 
make  a prescription  that  will  result  in 
satisfaction? 

If  the  job  turns  out  unsatisfactorily 
the  customer  feels  that  money  and 
labor  have  been  spent  for  nothing.  He 
blames  both  the  paint  and  the  store 
that  sold  it  to  him. 

In  order  to  prescribe  properly,  the 
paint  doctor  must  know  not  only  the 
patients’  disorders,  but  the  remedies  as 
well.  Grotthouse  fitted  himself  out  so 
that  he  could  properly  diagnose  and 
prescribe.  He  gathered  every  avail- 
able piece  of  literature,  subscribed  to 
magazines  that  would  help  him,  and 
purchased  a number  of  books  on  the 
subject,  then  combined  them  with  prac- 
tical experience  and  observations. 
Alongside  his  desk  stands  a small 
library  of  books  whose  contents  have 
been  digested,  and  even  now  they  are 
referred  to  frequently. 

He  soon  discovered  that  many  peo- 
ple who  asked  for  a certain  preparation 
Hd  not  want  that  particular  prepara- 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a 


tion  at  all.  They  had  to  be  talked 
out  of  their  decision,  and  then  talked 
into  buying  what  they  really  did  need. 
It  was  not  always  easy.  It  meant  im- 
patience on  the  part  of  some. 

A woman  might  come  in  for  a cer- 
tain glossy  paint  for  her  bathroom 
walls,  and  be  sure  that  a certain  paint 
was  what  she  required,  only  to  be 
shown  that  she  required  something  dif- 
ferent, or  that  her  walls  would  first 
require  a sizing  or  other  treatment. 

A Twenty  Time  Growth 

By  learning  paint,  and  applying 
that  knowledge  to  each  order  sold — 
sometimes  to  as  small  an  order  as  a 
twenty-five-cent  can — this  dealer  has 
seen  his  little  paint  stock  grow  to  more 
than  twenty  times  its  original  size;  and 
instead  of  a sluggish  turnover,  reach 
six  times  a year.  His  policy  is  that 
each  order  must  be  prescribed,  and  not 
just  sold,  whether  the  customer  would 
buy  just  as  readily,  and  regardless  of 
whether  the  order  be  a little  can  or  a 
large  quantity. 

He  has  secured  this  increase  with- 
out outside  solicitation  or  mail  follow- 
up. He  feels  that  if  the  seller  is  con- 
scientious and  prescribes  each  order, 
no  matter  if  the  buyer  sometimes  be- 
comes impatient  at  the  detail  in  selling, 
he  will  secure  a satisfactory  job  in  the 
end,  which  is  what  he  is  after.  That 
means  a friend  for  the  store. 

“A  doctor  who  has  acquired  a 
reputation  for  reliability,  as  well  as 
knowing  how  to  diagnose  and  pre- 
scribe, influences  people  to  come  to  him, 
doesn’t  he?”  asks  this  dealer.  “Well, 
that  is  the  way  it  works  in  selling  paint. 
Call  it  service,  or  whatever  you  like, 
I call  it  prescribing  paint.” 

“But  how  can  you  afford  to  spend 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  talking  a lit- 
tle can  of  paint,  or  the  painting  of  a 
chair  or  bedstead?”  he  was  asked. 
“The  party  can  be  sold  satisfactorily 
in  a shorter  time,  can  he  not?” 

Every  Sale  an  Opportunity 

“That  little  can  of  paint  for  the 
little  job  is  more  important  than  one 
would  suppose,”  was  the  answer. 
“It’s  an  opportunity.  Do  you  realize 
that  a great  portion  of  the  people  who 
come  into  this  store  have  homes  that 
either  need  painting  now  or  will  in  the 
future? 

“In  the  first  place,  that  party  is 
deeply  interested  in  that  job  of  paint- 
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ing.  No  doubt  some  of  her  neighbors 
will  see  it,  too,  and  talk  it  over.  That’s 
something  to  consider.  But  if  in  the 
end  that  party  walks  out  with  what  is 
required,  and  knows  how  to  apply  the 
paint,  a satisfactory  job  is  likely.  Thus 
if  we  start  a party  right  with  the  little 
job,  he  will  come  back  again,  and  it 
will  not  take  so  much  time  to  sell  the 
future  orders.  A surprisingly  large 
number  of  orders  for  homes  have  been 
sold  just  because  we  gave  some  one  the 
right  start.  It  is  the  same  principle  as 
the  doctor’s  prescription.” 

A goodly  share  of  the  Grotthouse 
paint  business  is  with  contracting 
painters,  who  find  his  paint  and  repu- 
tation a help  to  them. 

At  all  times  there  is  a window  dis- 
play with  real  selling  suggestion  in  the 
Grotthouse  store. 

The  Dealer  and  the  Painter 

One  of  the  things  that  he  holds 
against  many  contracting  painters  is 
that  they  do  not  look  out  for  their  in- 
terests with  proper  records.  They  do 
not  know  what  each  job  nets  them  in 
many  cases,  because  they  do  not  charge 
and  credit  each  job  as  it  should  be. 
Thus  they  let  their  profits  run  down 
and  their  credit  suffers. 

His  observation  is  that  if  a painter 
will  establish  his  reliability,  and  work 
with  the  idea  of  impressing  customers 
with  satisfactory  work  instead  of  trying 
to  be  the  “bottom  man,”  he  will  make 
more  money  and  more  clients. 

Naturally,  he  watches  the  credit 
standing  of  contractors  with  whom  he 
deals,  but  finds  that  after  a man  starts 
an  account  it  is  better  to  depend  on  the 
man’s  honor,  as  stimulated  by  showing 
confidence,  than  to  harass  him  with 
duns  or  requests  for  payment.  The 
debtor  is  asked  to  make  a definite 
promise,  and  that  seems  to  get  results. 
Grotthouse  has  been  told  that  he  is  too 
easy  with  his  accounts,  but  his  losses  on 
credits  have  been  a small  item. 

Thus,  according  to  Grotthouse,  the 
easiest  way  of  selling  paint  is  not  the 
most  profitable.  He  has  what  com- 
petition would  find  hard  to  take  away 
from  him — a reputation  for  reliable 
materials  and  practical  advice. 


The  Grant  Paint  Pigment  Co.  of 
Bensonville,  111.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
and  deal  in  coloring  materials,  paint 
pigments,  etc.  The  incorporators  are 
Frank  S.  Robbins,  Max  Grant  and  C. 
R.  Scheunemann. 


The  Finishing  Specialties  & Service 
Co.,  4054  Greenview  Avenue,  Chicago, 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  of 
$25,000  and  250  shares  of  no  par  value 
to  manufacture  and  deal  in  varnishes, 
enamels,  paints,  oils,  etc.  The  incor- 
porators are  Fred  W.  McClement, 
Phillip  W.  Carsten  and  Jessie  I.  Mc- 
Clement. 


Tell  the  Public  How 
Long  That  Paint  Job 
Takes 

F.  H.  Williams 

PEOPLE  who  are  thinking  of  having 
their  houses  painted,  their  floors 
varnished,  etc.,  are  interested  in  know- 
ing how  long  it  will  take  to  do  the  job, 
and  whether  it  will  be  completed  in 
the  time  specified. 

It  would  be  a good  stunt  for  you,  Mr. 
Paint  Dealer,  to  summarize  the  time 
expended  on  various  jobs  you  are 
painting,  and  place  this  information 
on  placards  in  your  show  window.  For 
instance,  you  could  tell  specific  in- 
stances of  how  long  it  took  four  men 
to  paint  a certain  house  of  a certain 
size;  how  long  it  took  a man  in  your 
employ  to  get  a living  room  floor  in 
good  condition;  and  so  on. 

You  could  also  use  other  placards  in 
the  window  which  emphasize  the  fact 
that  you  tell  the  truth  about  the  time 
it  will  take  <3n  your  job,  and  that  you 
live  up  to  your  promises,  citing  spe- 
cific instances  of  promises  made  ard 
actual  time  consumed.  Or  you  could 
feature  short  interviews  with  your  cus- 
tomers in  which  they  tell  about  the 
promises  you  made  to  them  and  the 
way  you  kept  those  promises. 


California  Votes  on  Roofing 

Composition  roofing  is  not  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  use  in  construction  of 
wooden  buildings  in  California,  it  ap- 
pears, the  people  of  that  State  having 
decided  by  a referendum  vote  at  the 
November  election  against  that  pro- 
vision of  the  new  State  building  code 
which  prohibits  shingle  roofs  on 
wooden  buildings  in  California  cities. 
There  was  a hot  campaign  between  the 
shingle  men  and  the  composition  roof- 
ing interests  prior  to  the  election. 


Myron  D.  Carter,  formerly  of  Bata- 
via, N.  Y.,  painting  contractor,  died 
recently  in  Redding,  Cal.,  at  the  age  of 
62. 


Orders  for  Text  Book 

AFTER  months  of  careful 
preparation,  the  Text  Book 
for  the  Apprentice  and 
Journeyman  House  Painter  and 
Decorator,  entitled  “PAINTING 
and  Decorating — Working 
Methods,”  produced  under  the 
direction  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators,  is  now  ready 
for  distribution. 

The  book  contains  300  pages, 
bound  in  full  cloth,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations.  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  mil  be  glad  to 
forward  copies  to  any  of  its  read- 
ers on  receipt  of  the  published 
price  of  TWO  DOLLARS 
each.  Address  100  William 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Overcoming  Cheap  Wall- 
paper Competition 

R.  A.  Joyce 

NEARLY  all  wallpaper  salesmen 
have  met  the  customer  who,  want- 
ing paper  for  an  entire  house,  has 
made  a selection  at  another  store,  re- 
questing from  each  a price  on  the  en- 
tire job  rather  tnan  a roll  price.  In- 
variably price  determined  the  order. 

Quite  often  the  goods  selected  at 
one  store  are  far  superior  in  quality 
and  decorative  value  to  those  selected 
at  the  other — a fact  which  is  hard  to 
make  some  customers  understand 
when  bids  are  made.  This  is  usually 
due  to  the  customer’s  lack  of  under- 
standing of  just  what  comprises  qual- 
ity in  wallpaper. 

The  salesman  who  has  shown  the 
better  goods  must  necessarily  put  forth 
considerable  selling  effort  to  secure 
the  order  when  there  is  a difference  in 
the  price  of  the  two  selections. 

I have  found  the  following  plan 
quite  effective  in  such  cases — in  fact, 
I often  made  use  of  it  whether  or  not 
I had  competition  to  meet. 

When  a tentative  selection  was  made 
I would  request  the  privilege  of  going 
out  to  the  house  to  show  the  papers  in 
the  rooms  for  which  they  were  select- 
ed. If  the  house  was  furnished,  this 
would  enable  the  customer  to  get  the 
proper  effect  with  respect  to  appro- 
priateness and  color  harmony  with  the 
furnishings.  If  the  house  was  new 
and  unfurnished,  this  would  show  the 
customer  whether  the  patterns  select- 
ed were  too  plain  or  too  decorative 
for  the  rooms.  If  not  appropriate,  I 
would  then  suggest  the  proper  paper. 

If  the  price  was  still  prohibitive  be- 
cause of  a limit  set  by  the  builder,  and 
the  customer  does  not  feel  he  should 
make  up  the  difference,  I would  elim- 
inate a border  here  or  there,  -or  sug- 
gest another  paper  in  some  room, 
thereby  bringing  the  price  down. 

This  plan  is  of  real  value  to.  the  cus- 
tomer in  that  it  educates  him  or  her 
as  to  the  real  value  of  wallpaper,  and 
also  helps  land  the  order  for  the  sales- 
man whose  goods,  due  to  quality,  are 
higher  in  price  than  those  of  a compet- 
itor. 

While  requiring  time  and  patience, 
such  service  is  profitable,  and  will 
overcome  the  competition  of  those 
stores  which  sell  wallpaper  simply  as 
a commodity,  without  regard  to  its 
decorative  value  and  its  effect  when 
combined  with  the  furnishings  of  the 
customer’s  home. 


W.  H.  Phillips  Fully  Recov- 
ered 

Other  officials  of  Devoe  & Raynolds, 
Inc.,  announced  last  month  with  feel- 
ings of  relief  and  pleasure  that  Presi- 
dent W.  H.  Phillips  had  returned  to 
his  desk  in  the  New  York  office.  Mr. 
Phillips  underwent  a serious  operation 
on  September  12.  After  spending  three 
weeks  in  the  hospital,  he  returned  to 
his  home,  shortly  after  which  he  went 
to  visit  his  son,  E.  S.  Phillips,  at  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

The  spirit  of  determination,  which 
has  characterized  every  action  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  has  again  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  his  recovery  was  unusually, 
rapid. 
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Sipe’s  Flatgloss 
Doublkote 
Interior  White  Paste 


Flatgloss  — means  both  Flat  and  Gloss  in  one  Paste 
Paint. 


For  Flat  effects  thin  with  Sipe’s  Japan  Spirits  or  Tur- 
pentine. 

For  Gloss  effects  thin  with  Sipe’s  Enameloil. 

Doublkote  — one  coat  is  the  equivalent  in  hiding 
power  of  two  coats  of  ordinary  Paints. 

Sipe’s  Enameloil  is  the  vehicle  made  to  thin  this 
Enamel  Paste  to  Make  Flat,  Eggshell  and  Gloss  Hard 
Drying,  Washable  Enamel  Undercoats  and  Finishes  from 
faint  Old  Ivory  through  all  the  tints. 

Adheres  with  great  tenacity  to  firm,  old  varnished 
surfaces;  saves  the  cost  of  removing  old  varnish. 


It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  booklet , 
“Paints  for  Interior  Walls  and  Woodwork” 


James  B.  Sipe  & Company 

BRIDGEVILLE,  PA. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Baltimore — Builders  Exchange 
Boston — 11  Wharf  Street 
Chicago — 125  W.  46th  Place 
Cincinnati — 44  Vine  Street 
Los  Angeles — Metropolitan  Bldg. 
Minneapolis — 10  Old  Colony  Bldg. 
New  Tork — 405  Lexington  Ave. 
Philadelphia — 1345  Arch  Street 
Pittsburgh — Bessemer  Bldg 
San  Francisco — 77  O’Farrell  St. 

St.  Louis — 203  Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 


OCR  VVAREHOCSE  CITIES 

Pittsburgh  Buffalo 

Philadelphia  Cleveland 

Baltimore  Cincinnati 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
Newark  Detroit 

New  Tork  Chicago 

Boston  St.  Louis 

Minneapolis  Tacoma 


] 
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James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  booklet  and  prices  on  Sipe’s  Flatgloss 
Doublkote  White  Paste  and  Enameloil  for  Trial  Order. 

I am  interested  in  White  Enamel  Undercoats  ( ) 


[ I am  interested  in  Eggshell  and  Gloss  ( ) 

I Enamels,  Old  Ivory  and  Tints. 

I 

T Name Business 

I 

J Street Town State 

T Send  Booklet  "Paints  for  Interior  Walls  and 

Woodwork”  P-122 

T 
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Paint  Guns  and  Spray  Painting 

General  Principles  on  Which  Paint  Guns  Operate — How  Range  and  Consistency  of  Spray 
Are  Governed — Speed,  Life  and  Troubles  of  Spray  Guns 

C.  W.  KIMBALL 


1 I.  Are  there  any  other  modifications 
of  spray? 

Deflections  from  the  line,  or  plane 
of  the  gun,  are  employed  to  some  ex- 
tent in  special  work.  They  are  prin- 
cipally (1)  up-throw  and  (2)  down- 
throw sprays;  also  (3)  right-throw 
and  (4)  left-throw  sprays. 

1 2.  How,  can  these  deflections  be 
produced  ? 

By  constructing  entire  spray  head  to 
spray  at  an  angle  to  the  general  line 
of  the  gun  (see  Fig.  5). 


Fig.  5 — Down-Throw,  Set  Spray 

Or  by  employing  a rotary  sleeve, 
using  a modification  of  the  “spreader’ 
principle  described  in  anwer  to  Ques- 
tion 9 (see  Fig.  6). 

1 3.  For  what  work  are  deflected 

sprays  most  often  used? 

Up-throw  for  ceilings,  enabling 
operator  to  paint  ahead  of  his  eye 
without  placing  himself  directly  under 
his  work. 

Down-throw  on  bench  work,  to 
avoid  fatigue  of  operator’s  wrist  en- 
tailed by  pointing  the  gun  downward. 

Rights  and  lefts  for  finishing  in- 
terior of  narrow  chambers  where  room 
is  lacking  to  point  gun  directly  at  work. 


Second  Instalment 


i- 

5' 


Fig.  7 — Governing  Width  of  Spray 


Deflected  sprays  are  more  often 
found  on  siphon-feed  guns  than,  on  the 
force-feed  type. 

14.  Upon  what  general  principle  do 
paint  guns  operate? 

Pulling  the  trigger  and  opening  air 
valve  admits  compressed  air  to  the  air 
passage,  through  which  it  flows  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows  (see  illustrated 
sections  of  various  models  of  spray 
head).  Paint  is  forced  or  drawn 
through  the  paint  channel,  movin.g  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  air, 
striking  the  paint  at  the  end  of  the 
passages,  breaks  up  or  “atomizes”  the 
paint  into  a mixture  known  as  the 
“spray.” 

After  leaving  the  spray  head  the 
spray  assumes  the  form  of  a cone,  the 
diameter  of  which  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  its  distance  from  the  gun.  The 
direction,  size,  shape  and  consistency 
of  this  spray  are  determined  in  part  by 
the  relative  size,  angle,  and  proximity 
of  the  outlets  of  air  and  paint  passages 
to  each  other. 

The  inner  central  members  of  these 
spray  heads  are  variously  termed  “noz- 
zles,” “nose  pieces,”  “jets,”  “tips,” 
etc.  For  the  outer  member,  “sleeve” 
is  the  usual  designation. 

15.  What  fixes  the  "range"  of  the 
spray,  or  the  distance  to  which  the 
paint  may  be  thrown? 

(a)  Shape  of  spray.  Diffused  fan 
sprays  meet  with  more  resistance  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  are  thus  shorter  in 
throw  than  concentrated  cone  sprays. 

(b)  Air  pressure.  The  higher  the 
pressure,  the  longer  the  shot. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  alt”^yK^ 


(c)  Specific  gravity  of  pigment  in 
the  paint.  Lead  flies  further  than 
graphite. 

16.  How  is  the  width  of  spray  gov- 
erned ? 

(a)  Either  by  design  or  by  adjust- 
ment of  spray  head. 

(b)  By  the  air  pressure  employed 
and  by  distance  that  gun  is  held  from 
the  surface.  With  spray  head  set  for 
a cone  spray,  the  angle  at  “G”  (Fig. 
7)  will  remain  approximately  constant, 
no  matter  what  air  pressure  is  used. 

Assume  that  a chosen  low  air  pres- 
sure will  project  a spray  to  cover  satis- 
factorily upon  a surface  “S  S.”  Then 
the  width  of  the  spray  will  be  the  bas« 
of  the  triangle — in  the  line  “S  S.”  If 
pressure  be  increased,  the  material  will 
be  thrown  to  a,  greater  distance,  and 
the  gun  may  be  held  further  away  from 
the  surface. 

As  a result,  the  base  of  the  triangle 
at  the  surface,  the  line  “S'  S'”  (the 
covering  of  spray) , will  be  wider  than 
at  the  lower  pressure.  Roughly,  the 
same  holds  good  for  the  wide  dimen- 
sion of  fan  sprays. 

(c)  To  a slight  extent  by  the  pig- 
ment in  the  paint. 

1 7.  What  is  meant  by  the  "consist- 
ency” of  the  spray? 

Fineness  or  coarseness.  A fine  spray 
is  a “lean”  mixture,  with  relatively 
more  air  than,  paint — and  the  globules 
of  paint  are  small.  A coarse  spray  is 
a “rich”  mixture — -carries  more  paint 
in  proportion  to  air,  and  the  particles 
of  paint  are  larger. 
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We’ve  got  ’em  goin’ 
— let’s  keep  ’em  goin’ ! 
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THE  Paint  and  Varnish  industry  got  ’em  goin’ 
in  1922.  Its  job  in  1923  is  to  keep  ’em  goin’. 
What  must  we  do  to  keep  things  moving- — to 
make  1923  our  greatest  year? 

Work  Together! 

Intelligent  team  work  had  more  to  do  with  win- 
ning the  1922  goal  than  any  other  single  factor. 
When  people  forget  their  petty  differences  and 
work  together  for  a common  end,  their  efforts 
count  for  more  — always. 

Without  co-operation  we  cannot  hope  to  win  our 
1923  objective.  With  co-operation  there  is  virtu- 
ally no  limit  to  what  we  can  accomplish.  Let’s  co- 
operate more — all  along  the  line  — from  manu- 
facturer to  consumer.  1922  has  proven  that  it  pays. 

Gear  Up! 

1922  has  been  a year  of  hard  work  and  solid 
achievement.  But  1923  is  another  year — with  a 
goal  that  calls  for  the  very  best  we  have  to  give. 
In  order  to  win  that  goal,  with  something  to  spare,  every 
manufacturer,  every  jobber,  every  master  painter  and  every 
paint  and  varnish  dealer  must  average  at  least  25  °]o  more 
business  than  was  done  in  1922. 

That  means  “gearing  up”  to  the  job  in  hand — overhaul- 
ing present  sales  methods  — instilling  fresh  selling  ideas 
and  energy  into  sales  forces — getting  up  steam  for  the 
up-hill  climb  that  leads  to  a greater  1923  and  to  double- 
the-business  in  1926. 

Sell  “Save  the  Surface”! 

The  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  by  promoting  an  idea 
economically  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  both  consumer 
and  trade,  has  provided  the  cue  for  greater  initiative  and 
greater  sales. 

The  publio  lends  an  attentive  ear  when  we  talk  about  its 
property.  The  average  owner  doesn't  find  paint  and  varnish 


interesting  until  he  thinks  of  them  in  terms  of  what  they 
will  do  for  him. 

Use  the  Slogan! 

A writer  in  Printers’  Ink  says,  “Every  one  knows  with  what 
remarkable  speed  the  Save  the  Surface  slogan  was  intro- 
duced and  nationally  popularized.  Where  other  advertisers 
have  taken  scores  of  years  to  put  a phrase  on  the  tip  of 
the  country’s  tongue,  this  paint  and  varnish  selling  argu- 
ment became  known  in  a few  brief  months.” 

Today  the  Save  the  Surface  slogan  is  recognized  as  the 
most  powerful  single  selling  force  in  the  industry.  It  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  a million  dollars  a word. 

Let’s  make  our  seven-million-dollar  slogan  do  some  tall 
hustling  in  1923.  Let’s  make  it  worth  fourteen  millions 
by  1926.  We  can  do  this  if  we  will  use  it  in  all  our  ad- 
vertising— on  our  business  forms — in  dozens  of  other 
ways  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 

Sell  Harder! 

1923  will  be  our  greatest  paint  and  varnish  year  only  as  we 
make  it  so.  There  is  plenty  of  business  to  be  had.  Let’s  go 
get  it.  How?  By  selling  harder.  Sell  the  surface  protection 
idea.  Let  the  manufacturer  and  the  jobber  sell  it  to  their 
trade.  Let  the  master  painter  and  the  dealer  sell  it  to  their 
townspeople.  Selling  surface  protection  is  the  surest  way 
in  the  world  to  sell  more  paint  and  varnish. 

Initiative — plus  our  own  invincible  selling  argument,  “Save 
the  Surface  and  you  Save  All” — will  roll  up  an  impressive 
volume  of  business  in  1923  — a sales  volume  that  we  would 
not  have  believed  possible  a few  short  years  ago. 

To  Sum  Up: 

We  must  work  together  more  closely — gear  up  more 
efficiently,  sell  harder  than  we  ever  sold  before — if  we  want 
to  make  1923  the  greatest  paint  and  varnish  year  as  the 
second  step  toward  doubling  the  industry  by  1926. 

It’s  up  to  us — the  people  who  make  and  distribute  and 
apply  paint  and  varnish  products.  We’ve  got ’em  goin’ — 
let’s  keep  ’em  goin’ — in  1923. 


SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN 

507  The  Bourse  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Fig.  8 — Section  of  DeVilbiss  Type 
“D”  Spray  Head 

18.  How  can  consistency  be  regu- 
lated? 

To  a fine  spray  by: 

(a)  Lowering  the  velocity  of  paint 
delivered  at  the  spray  head. 

(b)  Decreasing  the  volume  of 
paint  brought  to  the  spray  head. 

(c)  Raising  the  pressure  of  atom- 
izing air  at  the  spray  head. 

(d)  Increasing  volume  of  atomiz- 
ing air  released  at  the  spray  head. 

(e)  By  thinning  the  paint  sprayed. 

(f)  By  heating  either  air  or  paint. 
To  a coarse  spray  by  the  reverse  of 

any  of  the  foregoing. 

1 9.  How  is  the  regulation  accom- 
plished? 

(a)  Paint  velocity  is  controlled  as 
follows : 

( 1 ) Raising  or  lowering  level  of 
gravity  feed  paint  tank  with  relation 
to  gun. 

(2)  Regulating  air  pressure  on 
pressure-feed  paint  tanks. 

(3)  With  pump  feed,  either  by  (a) 
changing  speed  of  pump,  or  (b)  ad- 
justing relief  valve  on  paint  discharge 
line. 

(b)  Volume  of  paint  delivered  is 
variously  controlled  by: 

( 1 ) Interchangeable  sizes  of  paint 
outlets  at  spray  head. 

(2)  Needle  valves  or  piston  valves 
in  the  paint  passages. 

(3)  Valve  action  between  nozzle 
and  sleeve. 

(4)  Adjustable  push  rods  or  valve 
stems  on,  paint  valves. 

(c)  Pressure  of  atomizing  air  is 
regulated  generally  by  passing  it 
through  a reducing  valve,  expansion 
valve  or  regulator. 

(d)  Volume  of  air  is  determined 
by: 

( 1 ) Interchangeable  sizes  of  air 
outlets  at  spray  head. 

(2)  Needle  valves  in  air  passages. 

(3)  Also  by  the  capacity  of  the 
reducing  valve. 

20.  Contrast  the  advantages  of  guns 
with  self-contained  mechanism  for 
regulating  size,  shape  and  consist- 
ency of  spray,  with  the  desirability 
of  guns  which  require  interchange  in 
parts  to  accomplish  such  regulation. 


1922 

Guns  with  adjustable  spray  heads 
are  more  satisfactory  where  frequent 
changes  are  made  in  the  kind  or  con- 
sistency of  the  paint  sprayed,  or  where 
variously  shaped  surfaces  are  encoun- 
tered. For  instance,  in  architectural 
painting,  in  repainting  trucks  or  wagons, 
in  structural  steel  painting,  or  in  fin- 
ishing manufactured  articles  where  the 
output,  though  varied,  is  small  in 
volume — wherever  one  gun  must  do 
all  the  work. 

Fixed-spray  guns,  which  can  be  reg- 
ulated only  by  interchange  of  parts, 
are  comparatively  the  less  expensive  of 
the  two  types.  They  are  more  satis- 
factory for  coating  manufactured  arti- 
cles where  production  is  large,  where 
one  kind  of  paint  is  sprayed  by  each 
operator,  and  where  the  surfaces  cov- 
ered are  similar  in  size  and  shape. 

Such  guns  are  often  termed  “fool 
proof.”  As  the  character  of  spray 
produced  by  the  gun,  is  more  or  less 
fixed  (so  far  as  the  operator  is  con- 
cerned), the  possibilities  for  change  by 
workmen  are  reduced.  Uniform  work 
can  thus  be  produced  by  labor  lacking 
in  capacity  to  maintain  a high  standard 
with  an  adjustable  gun. 

Some  designs  of  gun  combine  cer- 
tain adjustable  features,  and  are  fixed 
as  to  others. 

2 1 . Give  the  limits  to  speed  of  cover- 
ing attainable  with  a paint  gun. 

Theoretically,  the  only  limits  are 
the  bore  of  the  gun  and  air  pressure 
used.  In  practice,  the  calibre  of  gun 
is  more  or  less  dependent  on,  the  ability 
of  the  operator  to  move  gun  and  hose 
rapidly  without  undue  fatigue.  Fumes 
restrict  the  employment  of  pressures 
above  80  lbs.  “Elbow  room”  avail- 
able, and  necessity  for  economy  of 
paint,  also  impose  limits  on  both  bore 
and  pressure. 

If  a high  quality  of  work  is  desired, 
the  speed  of  covering  cannot  exceed 
the  capacity  of  the  operator  to  observe 
carefully  what  he  is  doing,  while  he  is 
doing  it. 

A fan  spray  36  inches  wide  appears 
to  be  about  the  practical  limit  for  good 
work.  Larger  guns  are  sometimes 
used  in  rough  work,  where  paint  and 
quality  may  both  be  sacrificed  to  speed. 

22.  Is  there  such  a thing  as  a “ low- 

pressure ” paint  gun? 

Not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  some 
designs  of  spray  head  will  operate 
satisfactorily  at  markedly  lower  air 
pressures  than  others — requiring  a 
proportionately  greater  volume  of  air. 
The  contrast  is  more  noticeable  with 
siphon  feed  than  with  force  feed 
equipment. 

Air  pressure  is  the  motive  power  in 
spraying.  Marvels  in  low-pressure 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 
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Fig.  9 — Section  of  “ Sprayco ” Form 
Spray  Head 

spraying  can  be  performed  with  light- 
bodied materials.  But  in  order  to 
break  up  viscous,  cohesive,  heavy, 
“slow”  paints,  power  (pressure)  is  a 
necessity.  No  matter  what  the  equip- 
ment, such  materials  cannot  be  atom- 
ized, projected  and  made  to  flow  out 
upon  the  surface  without  ample  pres- 
sure. 

23.  To  what  wear  are  paint  guns  sub- 
ject, and  what  is  their  normal  life? 
Valves  require  occasional  grinding 

or  renewal.  Bearing  surfaces  of  trig- 
gers and  push  rods  wear  more  or  less — 
according  to  care,  cleanliness  and  lubri- 
cation. Packing  of  stuffing  boxes  needs 
infrequent  renewal. 

Taking  the  average  well-made  paint 
gun,  as  a unit,  the  author  would  esti- 
mate the  average  life  at  six  years’  daily 
use.  This  contemplates  the  applica- 
tion of  oil  paints  or  varnish.  Water 
colors,  porcelain  firing  enamels  and 
other  abrasive  paints  cut  not  only  the 
bearings  of  the  gun,  but  the  basic  as- 
sembly as  well,  and  shorten  the  life  of 
the  mechanism  to  a marked  degree. 

24.  What  mechanical  troubles  are 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  the 
operation  of  paint  guns? 

Given  efficient  equipment,  it  is  rare 
to  hear  complaints  of  trouble  from  gun 
painters  who  understand  thoroughly  the 
care  and  operation  of  gun  and  acces- 
cories. 

Perhaps  98  per  cent  of  difficulties 
with  paint  guns  are  due  to  ignorance, 
or  arise  either  through  failure  to  give 
the  equipment  reasonable  care,  clean- 
ing and  lubrication*  or  out  of  unwilling- 
ness to  meet  the  replacement  of  wear- 
ing parts  as  necessity  becomes  mani- 
fest. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  plant  of  the  Pearl  City  Paint  & 
Glass  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  was  de- 
stroyed in  a $500,000  fire  that  swept 
Jamestown  Friday  night,  Nov.  24.  The 
building  in  which  the  company  was 
located  was  destroyed,  and  its  entire 
stock  was  a total  loss.  Irving  D.  Avory, 
proprietor  of  the  company,  estimated 
the  loss  between  $15,000  and  $20,000, 
partially  covered  by  insurance. 
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I FREE — This  Book  on  Wood  Finishing 


This  book  is  full  of  practical  in- 
formation on  finishing  new  floors 
and  trim  and  refinishing  old  work 
of  this  kind.  Written  by  experts 
— profusely  illustrated  — contains 
color  charts — gives  covering  capa- 
cities, etc.  We  will  gladly  send  it 
free  and  postpaid  to  master  painters. 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  & SON, 

Dept.  P.  M.  12,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid,  your 
book  on  Wood  Finishing. 

Name  

Address  

City  and  State 

I Buy  Varnish  from 


“Made  to 
Walk  on” 

Johnson’s  Floor  Varnish  dries  dust- 
free  in  two  hours  and  hard  over  night. 
It  imparts  a beautiful,  high  lustre — 
has  good  body — will  give  long  wear — 
is  absolutely  water-proof — and  will 
stand  all  reasonable  tests. 

Johnson’s  Floor  Varnish  is  tough, 
elastic  and  durable.  It  gives  a beau- 
tiful high  gloss  which  will  not  chip, 
check,  mar,  blister  or  scratch  white. 
Is  very  pale  in  color  so  can  be  used 
on  the  lightest  floors  and  linoleum. 
Splendid  for  furniture,  woodwork  and 
trim  of  all  kinds.  May  be  rubbed  if 
desired. 

Free  to  Painters 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a pint  of  John- 
son’s Floor  Varnish,  all  charges  pre- 
paid, if  you  will  test  it  in  comparison 
with  the  brand  you  are  at  present  us- 
ing. Write  us  on  your  business  letter- 
head— there  is  no  obligation,  whatever 
attached  to  this  offer. 
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FLOOR 

VARNISH 
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S.CJ0HN50N&S0N 

RACINE,  WIS.  U.S.A. 


JOHNSON’S 

FLOOR  VARNISH 
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Artistic  Window 


Trims  for 


the  Holidays 


ELMER  BEYNON 


artistic  wallpaper  borders;  while  the 
panels  may  be  specially  painted  or  pa- 
pered, as  a practical  means  of  attract- 
ing attention  to  the  workmanship  of 
the  painter  and  paperhanger.  The 
mantel  may  be  a painted  design  or  var- 
nished woodwork.  Pedestals  may  dis- 
play samples  of  the  paints  and  papers 
used  on  the  job. 

Design  No.  2 is  a screen  panel  used 
as  a background,  which  may  be  dec- 
orated in  various  ways.  On  it  may  be 
hung  samples  of  wallpaper  or  window 
show  cards. 

Either  this  design  or  No.  1 can  be 
used  as  a model  of  workmanship  by 
revarnishing  or  repapering  it  from 
time  to  time. 

By  using  colored  ribbons  or  special 
drapings,  these  designs  may  be  readily 
put  in  holiday  attire,  And  any  timely 
display  of  paints  or  wallpapers  can  be 
placed  on  the  window  floor  in  front  of 
these  backgrounds. 


Mammoth  Wood  Letter 
Order 

Spanjer  Brothers,  well  known  manu- 


tNASMUCH as  the  display  window  is 
the  face  of  the  store,  and  reflects 
its  personality,  paint  and  wallpaper 
store  proprietors  who  give  special  at- 
tention to  dressing  their  windows  at- 
tractively will  find  they  have  a live, 
available  medium  of  creating  local 
public  interest. 

Clear  the  window  of  its  contents, 
and  consider  whether  the  window  it- 
self requires  cleaning,  remodeling, 
brightening.  A special  color  scheme 
for  the  window  sash,  a fine  window 
flooring  and  the  use  of  artistically  de- 
signed backgrounds  are  commendable. 

Finished  jobs  of  painting  or  wall- 
papering make  attractive  window  ex- 
hibits when  displayed  in  miniature.  A 
display  which  visualizes  to  pedestrians 
the  effects  of  woodwork  before  and 
after  painting  shows  practical  results 
— as  automobile  parts,  or  an  old  table 
made  as  good  as  new  by  scraping, 
polishing  and  varnishing.  A section 
of  an  artistically  papered  room  will  in- 
vite attention  to  the  store’s  wallpaper 
service. 

Holiday  Window  Trims 

The  main  idea  is  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  using  some  distinctive  dec- 
oration. Practical,  inexpensive  win- 
dow trims  for  Christmas  time  are  eas- 
ily accomplished.  To  a couple  of  posts 
attach  a cross  bar,  and  drape  this 
framework  with  cloister  cloth  of  bright 
colors;  or  construct  an  arch  with  thin 
wooden  strips,  and  wrap  it  with  dec- 
orated cloth  or  colored  tissue  paper. 
Supplement  these  by  using  pedestals 
for  elevating  displayed  paints  in  the 
rear  of  the  window,  placing  other  dis- 
plays in  front  on  the  window  floor. 

Indeed,  the  artistic  decorator  is  cap- 
able not  only  of  creating  or  selecting 
designs  especially  attractive  ior  his 
own  holiday  window  display,  but 
should  find  a profitable  field  for  his 


endeavors  in  soliciting  similar  dec- 
orative work  from  other  neighboring 
stores. 

In  decorating  outside  store  windows, 
the  background  may  be  elaborated  in 
various  ways.  First  select  a design, 
then  embellish  it  in  harmony  with 
the  window  or  the  goods  displayed.  A 
Santa  Claus  fireplace,  with  other  win- 
dow fixtures,  harmonizes  with  the 
goods  of  gift  shops,  such  as  confec- 
tionery, stationery,  toys.  Designs  in 
floral  papers  or  paints,  as  painted  fol- 
iage drapes  of  garlands  or  festoons  of 
flowers,  beautify  window  backgrounds. 


facturers  of  wood  letters  and  decora- 
tive patterns,  have  just  finished  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  largest  order  for 
wood  letters  ever  placed  with  one  con- 
cern. This  order  called  for  3,000  sets 
of  over  100,000  letters,  varying  in  size 
from  7 to  15  inches,  for  the  Great  At- 
lantic & Pacific  Tea  Co. 


Thomas  James,  painting  contractor 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y„  has  filed  a volun- 
tary bankruptcy  petition  in  the  U.  S. 
Court  at  Buffalo.  He  lists  assets  of 
$400  and  liabilities  of  $3,170. 


T wo  Backgrounds  Suggested 
Design  No.  1 contains  a number  of 
decorative  suggestions.  The  floral  fes- 
toon may  be  painted,  or  made  by  using 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  Va„/ 


The  Murray  Air  Paint  Brush  Co.  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $300,000. 
The  directors  are  John  D.  Murray,  F. 
B.  Snook  and  R.  L.  McWilliams. 
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Boosting  the  Sale  of  Interior  Finishes 

. 

Season  ’Twixt  Hay  and  Grass  Is  When  Paints  and  Enamels  for  Inside  Decorating 

Should  Be  Featured  in  the  Paint  Store 

W.  B.  STODDARD 


Combined  Wallpaper  and  Enamel  Display  of  Alfred  Peats  Co. 


qpHIS  is  the  season  ’twixt  hay  and 
grass — too  late  to  sell  paint  for 
fall  painting  and  too  early  to  sell  it 
for  spring.  But  there  is  another  line 
that  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  that 
is  paints  and  enamels  for  interior 
decorating.  It  may  surprise  many 
dealers  to  know  that  the  possibilities 
for  the  sale  of  paints  for  interior  use 
are  four  times  that  for  exterior,  yet 
such  is  the  statement  of  a well  known 
paint  authority. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  this  is  so. 
In  the  average  house  there  is  three 
times  as  much  wall  and  ceiling  sur- 
face as  there  is  outside.  There  is  also 
about  half  as  much  floor  :,pace  as  there 
is  outside  surface.  Floors  receive  hard 
wear.  Many  are  painted  every  year, 
while  a house  receives  a coat  of  paint 
only  about  once  in  five. 

In  appealing  to  interior  paint  buyers 
it  is  the  women  who  should  receive  the 
greatest  attention.  A firm  that  sells 
shelf  lines  exclusively  kept  check  for 
nearly  a year,  and  discovered  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  purchases  were  made 
by  women.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  is  to  display  the  goods.  A 
shelf  of  interior  paints  and  enamels 
right  down  front  is  good,  but  a dis- 
play of  these  goods  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  is  better  still. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  is  a good  dis- 
play in  the  window.  The  ideal  window 
promotes  the  paint  idea — tells  people 
the  necessity  of  paint — its  beauty,  sani- 
tary value  and  economy.  It  makes 
people  want  paint.  It  exploits  the 


brand,  the  dealer’s  store,  and  his  serv- 
ice. If  it  shows  new  uses  for  paint, 
so  much  the  better. 

Concrete  illustrations  are  much  bet- 
ter than  abstract  generalizations,  and 
the  manner  in  which  a number  of  paint 


firms  have  used  their  window  to  fea- 
ture paints  for  interior  decoration  may 
well  serve  as  a guide  for  others. 

T i vo  Displays  Here  Illustrated 

The  Alfred  Peats  Co.,  Chicago, 
showed  in  the  rear  and  at  the  sides 
samples  of  flowered  wallpaper,  and  in 
the  center  a medicine  cabinet,  one  half 
enameled,  the  other  left  rough.  Little 
cards  beside  the  cabinet  indicated  “Be- 
fore” and  “After”  using  a certain 
enamel.  In  front  of  the  cabinet  were 
cans  of  the  enamel,  together  with 
brushes  for  applying  it.  At  one  side, 
on  a mound  of  purple  velvet,  was  a 
miniature  kitchen  cabinet,  miniature 
bath  tub,  and  diminutive  bath  appli- 
ances, all  coated  with  white  enamel,  a 
card  among  them  observing  “Nu-Sink 
Enamel  for  the  Bath  Room.”  At  the 
other  side,  on  a mound  of  purple  vel- 
vet, were  cans  of  the  enamel  and 
brushes. 

Wadsworth,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  had  a 
window  that  particularly  appealed  to 
women,  inasmuch  as  it  featured  both 
cleansing  and  painting  materials. 
Chamoline — bits  of  chamois  strung 
together — was  especially  prominent  in 
the  decorations,  strings  of  it  being 
suspended  along  the  wall  and  scattered 
over  the  floor,  while  boxes  of  it  were 
piled  at  each  end.  Cards  scattered 
among  the  boxes  suggested:  “Chamo- 

line will  do  the  work  at  one-fourth  the 
cost,”  while  a number  of  smaller 
cards  down  front  each  enumerated 
some  special  use. 

In  the  center  of  the  wall,  on  a big 
card,  was  the  admonition: 


Display  of  Interior  Goods  xvith  Feminine  Appeal 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up”  

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 
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Two  Successes  that  Guarantee  Sales 


HRH 


— the  paint  cleaner  and  water  softener 
fast  becoming  the  best  known  cleaner  on 
the  market.  Every  day  brings  in  un- 

solicited expressions  of  approval  from 
housewives  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Thousands  already  use  it  but  thousands 
more  are  learning  about  it  through  our 

advertising  and  there  is 
a steadily  growing  de- 

mand for  it.  It  has  a 
thousand  uses  in  the 

home.  Stock  HRH — 
it  moves  itself. 


IE 


For  thirty-one  years  the  king  of  them  all  and 
gaining  new  friends  every  day.  Absorene  is 
no  experiment,  but  a proven  success,  manu- 
factured by  men  who  have  had  life-long 
experience  in  the  business.  New  and  in- 
creased advertising  is  creating  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  Absorene,  the  wall  paper 
cleaner  par  excellence. 

We  guarantee  the  sale. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  advertising  offer,  or 
ask  any  paint  or  wall 
paper  jobber. 


The  Absorene  Manufacturing  Co. 
1609-11-13-15-17  N.  14th  St. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


»$om? 


, CLEANS 

Wallpaper 

AND  , 

Window  s h*dC 

Hr  Rcaoy  mix£D  ..iSu  ■ 
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A Sandpaper  Which  Fits 
any  Surface 

Wetordry  Waterproof  Sandpaper  is  as  flexible  as  chamois  whether  used 
with  or  without  water.  You  can  get  into  the  corners  with  it  or  sand  mouldings 
and  panels  without  cracking  the  paper  or  scratching  the  surface.  It  will  not  lose 
its  mineral  zvhether  wet  or  dry. 

Where  the  surface  to  be  sanded  permits,  it  is  always  best  to  use  water — lots  of  it. 
Water  prevents  poisonous  dust,  cleans  and  sharpens  the  grit,  mellows  the  cutting 
action  and  speeds  the  work.  Wetordry  that  is  kept  clean  with  water  greatly 
outlasts  ordinary  sandpaper. 

Wetordry  has  grits  which  are  adaptable  to  every  sanding  operation — 
from  the  rapid  cleanup  of  old  house  paint  to  the  delicate  final  rub  on  a Pierce- 
Arrow.  Specify  your  uses  when  sending  for  samples. 


P.M.  12-22  | 

Minnesota  Mining  & Mfg.  Company,  J 

795  Forest  St.,  | 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

Please  send  us  free  samples  of  Wetordry  I 
Waterproof  sandpaper  especially  adapted  • 


for * 

I 

Name - | 

Address | 


WATERPROOF  SANDPAPER 

^izzotjier  3AA.  IProduat. 


(Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office) 

Permits  Sanding  With  Water 
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PRESER V E 

the  property  you 

own. 

Help 

the  Nation  by 

keeping 

your 

buildings  painted. 

It’s  economy 

to  use  paint  that 

wears  longest. 

Beneath  this  card  was  a cardboard 
house — supplied  by  the  manufacturers. 
The  front  of  it  was  cut  away  to  show 
the  paint  and  wallpaper  used  in  the 
different  rooms.  Above  it  was  the 
sign:  ’’Decay  won’t  bother  this  home — 
It’s  protected  by  Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  and  Varnishes.” 

Other  Attractive  Windows 
A novel  and  beautiful  window  was 
arranged  by  F.  T.  Coffins  & Son,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  which  received  widespread  at- 
tention. The  floor  was  strewn  with 
dead  leaves,  and  an  arch  was  formed 
by  two  tree  trunks,  with  masses  of 
foliage  across  the  top.  Suspended  from 
this  foliage  were  big  white  letters 
forming  the  name  “Forest  Tone.” 

At  either  side  were  color  cards,  and 
all  through  the  window  were  cans  of 
paint;  while  cards  of  brown,  lettered 
in  green  and  gold,  topped  each  can,  the 
cards  reading:  “Forest  Tone  is  dur- 

able”— “sanitary” — “washable”  — “gov- 
erned by  good  taste.” 

A large  card  asked : 


“ Does  the  lone  of  a certain 
room  jar  on  your  aesthetic  taste ? 
Mal(e  it  a thing  of  beauty  by 
giving  it  a couple  of  coats  of  one 
of  the  harmonious  tints  of  Forest 
T one.” 


Mansfield  & Sheaffer,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  featuring  a popular  brand  of 
enamel  paint,  showed  in  the  center  the 
life  size  cut-out  of  a painter  in  white 
overalls,  with  hand  pointing  to  a series 
of  lithographs  down  front,  showing 
the  use  of  this  enamel  in  various 
rooms. 

Little  cards  in  front  of  each  picture 
called  attention  to  the  tints  desirable 
for  the  various  rooms : “In  the  Library, 
quiet  and  artistic,”  “In  the  Drawing 
Room,  refined  and  beautiful,”  “In  the 
Dining  Room,  bright  and  cheery,”  “In 
the  Bed  Room,  soft  and  soothing.” 

Down  in  front  were  shown  a row 
of  the  cans  of  enamel,  and  on  each  of 
these  was  laid  a brush,  while  between 
them  were  paper  knives  and  rules,  as 
well  as  samples  of  a number  of  wall- 
paper designs. 

Said  the  manager,  in  speaking  of 
his  window  display:  “While  women’s 

taste  in  artistic  color  decoration  is  far 
superior  to  men’s,  I often  find  they 
have  the  queerest  and  most  impractical 
notions  about  the  application  of  paints 
and -varnishes.  So  I caution  my  sales- 
men to  give  simple,  kindergarten  in- 
structions with  each  sale.  For  in- 
stance, in  refinishing  a chair,  they  al- 
ways advise  putting  newspaper  on  the 
floor,  and  starting  at  the  bottom  and 
working  up.  A little  thing,  perhaps, 
but  the  women’s  trade  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important,  and  it  is  well 
worth  catering  to  her  needs.” 


Decoration  and  Differentiation 

M.  H.  HOPKINS,  B.  Chrom. 


T”vECORATION  is  largely  a matter  of 
differentiation.  To  be  able  to  dif- 
ferentiate sufficiently  between  the 
buildings  to  be  decorated,  and  in  so 
doing  to  arrange  a scheme  which  suits 
the  conditions  to  which  different  build- 
ings conform,  is  the  main  purpose  of 
decoration. 

It  is  my  intention  during  the  coming 
months  to  take  each  of  the  following 
buildings  in  order,  in  a series  of  arti- 
cles written  especially  for  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine,  and  show  how  these 
buildings  require  specific  modes  of 
decoration.  I shall  include  illustra- 
tions to  emphasise  particular  points 
alluded  to  in  the  MS.  The  articles  will 
treat  of  the  following: 

The  Home „ 

Flats  and  Hotels, 

Restaurants, 

Shops  and  Showrooms, 

Theaters,  Motion  Picture  Houses, 
Ballrooms, 

Churches  and  Religious  Buildings, 
Hospitals, 

Offices  and  Factories, 

Clubs, 

Schools, 

Public  Buildings, 

Miscellaneous  Buildings. 

To  be  successful,  the  decorative  plan 
must  be  appropriate  to  the  building. 


Adams  is  a beautiful  style  for  the 
drawing  room  of  a country  house,  but 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  a general 
office. 

While  there  are  about  a hundred  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  buildings,  these  may  be 
classified,  for  decorative  purposes, 
under  the  dozen  different  headings  of 
the  above  list.  For  instance,  under 
“Flats”  are  included  bedrooms,  draw- 
ing rooms,  dining  rooms,  etc.;  under 
“Hospitals,”  surgeries,  waiting  rooms, 
wards,  etc.  No  one  scheme  could  be 
used  with  marked  success  for  all 
these  rooms.  Thus  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated that  the  field  of  decorative  art 
is  a wide  one,  calling  for  a varied  as- 
sortment of  decorative  ideas. 

This  year  the  writer  gave  a general 
outline  of  the  various  styles  or  periods 
of  decoration ; next  year  he  proposes  to 
show,  how  they  can  be  applied.  He  has 
had  much  experience  in  devising 
schemes  of  decoration  to  suit  different 
buildings,  and  doubtless  much  of  this 
experience  will  be  of  interest  and  use 
to  the  decorator  readers  of  the  Maga- 
zine. 

In  the  decoration  of  any  building, 
Style  is  the  first  consideration.  Thus 
the  Georgian  style  is  suitable  for  use 
in  public  buildings,  the  Futurist  for 
ball  rooms.  Proportion  is  next  in  im- 
portance, whch  may  be  subdivided  into 
Color  and  Ornament  (large  or  small 
mhsses  of  color,  large  or  small  orna- 
ments). Coloring  which  would  look 
well  in  a theater  would  be  too  rich  for 
a school.  Ornaments  which  would  be 
appropriate  for  a club  would  be  Out  of 
place  in  a theater,  and  so  on. 


Running  a Store  Paper 
The  Roddenberry  Co.,  Cairo,  Ga.,  run 
a little  store  paper,  which  they  dec'are 
is  one  of  their  most  valuable  assets,  as 
it  enables  them  to  get  their  wares  be- 
fore their  patrons  in  a more  direct 
method  than  newspaper  advertising. 
It  is  sent  free  to  all  customers  and  to 
all  others  whose  addresses  they  can 
secure,  and  in  it  they  wage  their  sea- 
sonal paint  campaigns. 

For  example,  as  spring  approaches, 
and  everybody  is  complaining  of  how 
dingy  everything  looks,  they  talk  about 
enamels  and  interior  finishes.  They 
do  not  do  it  in  a stereotyped  manner, 
but  in  a chatty  style  that  makes  it 
interesting  to  read.  For  example,  last 
January  they  said: 

“When  the  wife  complains,  and  the 
kids  howl,  and  the  atmosphere  is  blue 
— size  up  your  home  and  its  appear- 
ance. Then  drop  into  the  Roddenberry 
Store  and  pick  out  some  new  wall- 
paper, and  a little  gilding,  and  a few 
cans  of  paint  and  varnish,  and  treat 
your  home  to  a thorough  overhauling. 
The  wife  will  be  only  too  glad  to  attend 
to  the  cleaning  part — and  the  young- 
sters will  help.  And  when  it  is 
finished  you  will  all  be  as  happy  as  a 
couple  of  honeymooners.” 

Due  mention  of  all  household  im- 
provements and  purchases  made  by 
different  patrons  are  chronicled  in  the 
paper.  And  when  many  find  that  their 
neighbors  are  sprucing  up  their  homes, 
the  drive  to  buy  paints  and  finishes 
becomes  general. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Paint  to  Boost  Sales 

F.  H.  Williams 

TN  your  town,  Mr.  Paint  Dealer,  are 
A a great  many  stores  and  commod- 
ities which  are  trade  marked  by  the 
colors  in  which  they  are  painted.  Here 
is  a splendid  idea  upon  which  to  frame 
an  unusual  window  display. 

Arrange  a display  in  which  you  show 
some  of  the  leading  colors  used  by  va- 
rious concerns  in  trade  marking  their 
stores  or  their  products,  and  then  show 
pictures  of  these  stores  or  products  in 
connection  therewith. 

For  instance,  red  is  a trade  mark  of 
the  United  Cigar  Stores  and  of  gas- 
oline filling  pumps.  Green  is  a trade 
mark  of  the  A.  Schulte  cigar  stores. 
Blue  is  a trade  mark  of  the  United 
Drug  Co.  stores.  And  so  on. 

You  should  be  able  to  get  photos  of 
such  stores,  and  of  other  objects  which 
are  trade  marked  by  colored  paints, 
and  show  these  photos  in  connection 
with  your  display  of  the  various  paint 
colors. 

Or  if  you  cannot  obtain  the  photos, 
use  placards  on  which  the  trade 
marked  stores  and  articles  are  named. 

With  such  a display  use  a strongly 
worded  placard,  emphasizing  the  im- 
mense value  of  paint  in  merchandising 
goods,  and  urging  merchants  who 
want  to  sell  more  goods  to  come  into 
your  store  and  confer  as  to  the  best 
way  in  which  paint  can  help  toward 
this  result. 
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Increasing  Paint  Sales  by  a Prize  Contest 

Complete  Set  of  Rules  and  Other  Details  for  a Public  Competition  That  Will  Advertise 

the  Retail  Store  and  Augment  Its  Customers 

LESLIE  E.  DURKIN 


ZITHER  LINES  of  retail  business 
are  making  use  of  cash  prize  con- 
tests as  strong  advertising  mediums, 
so  why  should  not  the  paint  dealer 
do  the  same?  Unless  properly  arranged, 
however,  such  a contest  may  arouse 
interest  during  the  time  it  is  being 
conducted,  and  then  be  forgotten  al- 
most immediately,  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  firm  conducting  it.  For  a cash 
prize  contest  to  become  good  advertis- 
ing for  any  business,  it  must  be  such 
that  the  business  or  the  thing  adver- 
tised will  be  remembered  long  after 
the  contest  is  forgotten.  In  that  case 
it  will  prove  to  be  a decidedly  good 
investment. 

The  Question-and-Answer  ‘contest  of- 
fers many  helps,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, for  effective  advertising  and 
for  increasing  the  business. 

The  prizes  can  be  either  cash  or  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise,  or  both.  It 
might  be  better  to  have  the  first  and 
second  prizes  cash,  and  the  others  a 
quantity  of  paint  or  paint  accessories 
—with  the  proviso  that  if  the  winner 
cannot  use  his  prize,  the  firm  will  hold 
it  and  sell  it,  turning  the  money  over 
to  him. 

The  prizes  can  be  arranged  in  this 
manner  to  increase  business.  On  the 
basis  of  $100  cash  as  the  first  prize, 
the  following  plan  can  be  carried  out: 
The  winning  answers  receive  prizes  as 
follows:  If  a purchase  or  purchases 

amounting  to  a dollar  are  made,  the 
answer  is  qualified  to  win — First  prize, 
$100;  second  prize,  $50;  third  prize, 
$25;  fourth  prize,  $10;  fifth  prize,  $5. 
If  the  answer  is  submitted  without  a 
purchase,  it  is  qualified  to  win — First 
prize,  $10;  second  prize,  $8;  third 
prize,  $6;  fourth  prize,  $4;  fifth  prize, 
$2. 

Where  the  business  warrants  either 
larger  or  smaller  prizes,  the  proper  ad- 
justment can  be  made.  With  this  ar- 
rangement of  prizes,  practically  every 
contestant  will  want  to  qualify  his  or 
her  answer  for  the  big  prizes,  and  pur- 
chases will  be  made  that  would  not 
have  occurred  otherwise. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  possible  con- 
testant who  has  no  occasion  to  use  paint 
a provision  may  be  inserted  that  credit 
will  be  given  to  such  contestant  if  he 
brings  a friend  to  make  a purchase. 

Rules  Tot  Prize  Contest 

The  following  rules  might  be  used 
to  govern  the  contest: 

1.  Any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl  liv- 
ing within  a fifty-mile  radius  (or  any 

other  distance  decided  upon)  of 

(name  of  the  town),  who  is  not  an  em- 
ployee or  related  to  an  employee  of  this 
firm,  may  submit  an  answer.  It  costs 
nothing  to  try. 

2.  All  answers  must  be  received  by 

(name  of  the  firm)  on  or  be- 
fore   (a  certain  date). 


3.  Answers  should  be  written  on  one 
side  of  paper  only,  and  each  answer 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  question.  Write  full  name 
and  address  on  each  page. 

4.  The  person  sending  in  the  near- 
est correct,  neatest  and  most  cleverly 
worded  answers  will  win  the  first 
prize;  second  best,  the  second  prize; 
and  so  on. 

5.  Candidates  may  co-operate  in  an- 
swering, but  only  one  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  any  one  household. 

6.  All  answers  will  receive  consid- 
eration whether  or  not  a purchase 
is  made.  But  there  are  two  lists  of 
prizes.  Purchases  amounting  to  $1 
or  more  are  necessary  to  qualify  for  the 
list  of  big  prizes. 

7.  Disinterested  persons  will  act  as 
judges,  and  the  participants  agree  to 
accept  their  decisions  as  final. 

8.  Judges  will  meet  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  contest,  and  winners  will 
be  announced  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible. 

Of  course,  local  conditions  may 
prompt  other  rules,  or  additions  to  or 
subtractions  from  those  suggested. 

The  important  part  of  the  contest 
are  the  questions  to  be  answered. 
These  should  range  from  about  fifteen 
to  about  thirty.  Of  course,  the  ideal 
set  of  questions  will  vary  with  the 
firm,  its  location  and  its  goods,  and 
any  suggested  series  of  queries  will 
need  to  be  adapted  to  these  three  con- 
ditions. The  following  are  offered  as 
typical: 

Typical  Series  of  Questions 

1.  Where  is  our  store  located? 

2.  What  is  our  telephone  number? 

3.  Who  is  the  proprietor? 

4.  What  is  our  motto  or  slogan? 

5.  Do  we  advertise  in  the  local  news- 
paper? If  so,  enclose  a copy  of  our 
advertisement  with  your  set  of  an- 
swers, giving  the  name  and  date  of  the 
paper. 

6.  Do  we  handle  a special  brand  of 
paints?  If  so,  name  it. 

7.  Where  is  our  paint  manufactured? 

8.  If  ours  is  a nationally  known 
brand  of  paints,  in  how  many  different 
papers  or  magazines  have  you  seen  the 
advertisement  of  it?  Give  name  and 
date  of  publications. 

9.  Nhme  three  outstanding  points 
of  excellence  of  this  paint. 

10.  Name  one  person  in  this  locality, 
aside  from  any  person  connected  with 
the  firm,  who  has  used  our  paint. 

11.  Do  we  have  painters  to  do  the 
painting  for  you,  if  so  desired? 

12.  When  was  the  house  you  live  in 
painted  last? 

13.  How  often  should  a house  or 
building  be  painted  in  order  to  keep  it 
in  good  condition? 

14.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
three  persons  whose  property  would  be 
benefited  by  a fresh  coat  of  paint. 
(Your  name  will  not  be  used.) 

15.  Give  one  or  more  examples  of 
where  people  made  or  saved  money 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 
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by  using  paint  wisely.  (No  names  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  use  of  these  ex- 
amples). 

16.  Is  money  invested  in  the  use  of 
paint  an  expense  or  a saving?  Why? 

17.  How  many  different  colors  are 
shown  on  our  color  card? 

18.  What  is  the  range  of  prices  on 
our  different  grades  of  paint  per  gal- 
lon? 

19.  Is  it  not  possible  that  cheap  paint 
is  more  expensive  than  higher  priced 
paint?  Why? 

20.  Give  three  pleasing  color  com- 
binations for  the  painting  and  trim  of 
a house. 

21.  Give  three  uses  for  paint  inside 
a house. 

22.  Why  is  it  possible  that  the  col- 
or combinations  of  a house  interior 
have  much  to  do  with  the  well  being 
of  the  occupants? 

23.  What  color  do  you  consider  best 
for  the  kitchen?  Why? 

24.  What  color  is  best  for  the  bed- 
room? Why? 

25.  What  color  is  best  for  the  office? 
Why? 

26.  What  color  is  best  for  the  par- 
lor? Why? 

27.  Why  is  it  better  to  have  your 
house  painting  done  by  experienced 
painters? 

28.  How  did  you  first  learn  about 
this  prize  contest? 

29.  If  you  win  a merchandise  prize, 
what  will  you  select? 

30.  What  will  you  use  this  material 
for? 

It  is  very  evident  that  by  the  time 
the  contestant  answers  all  of  the  above 
or  similar  questions,  he  or  she  will 
know  a great  deal  more  about  your 
store,  the  supplies  it  contains  and 
their  uses. 

Inquirers  will  flock  to  the  store  for 
information,  and  many  of  these  will 
become  purchasers,  and  all  of  them  en- 
thusiastic or  interested  in  the  uses  of 
paints  and  painting. 

From  the  replies  to  many  of  these 
questions,  useful  advertising  and  busi- 
ness promoting  suggestions  should  be 
obtained.  A surprise  might  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  presentation  of  an  in- 
expensive souvenir  to  each  one  who 
sends  in  answers,  with  the  ad  of  the 
firm  thereon. 


Employers’  Compensation 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Heston 
and  Isleworth  District  Council,  the 
medical  officer,  Dr.  E.  H.  T.  Nash,  re- 
ported upon  the  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
attributed  to  the  consumption  of  beer 
in  West  Middlesex.  He  traced  the 
cause  to  new  vats  with  vitrified  enamel 
linings.  If  any  painters  were  among 
those  affected,  we  suppose  their  un- 
fortunate employers  would  be  liable 
for  compensation — if,  indeed,  painters 
ever  do  drink  beer.— London  Oil  and 
Color  Trades  Journal. 
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It’s  Tough — and  Will  Stand  the  Gaff! 

THE  NEW  RIDGELITE  Putty  Knife  represents  the  greatest  advance 
in  Tool  Making  since  Noah  built  the  Ark.  It  has  a unique  handle, 
made  of  a new  unbreakable  material— and  molded  to  fit  your  hand. 
It  is  water  proof  and  acid  proof,  cannot  be  broken  or  chipped,  and  blades 
are  guaranteed  never  to  come  loose. 


The  Blade  of  the  RIDGELITE  Putty  Knife  is  made  of  special  steel, 
and  is  tougher  and  more  flexible  than  any  heretofore  used  for  Putty  Knives. 
It  is  heavy  at  the  ferrule,  and  is  ground  down  to  an  elastic  point.  The 
RIDGELITE  is  a Putty  Knife  that  you  can  use  with  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure all  day  long,  and  it  will  outlast  a dozen  ordinary  wooden 
handled  Putty  Knives. 

It  Isn’t  a Question  of  What  We  Say 

The  best  way  to  find  out  whether  this  Putty  Knife  is  all 


that  we  claim  it  to  he  is  to  try  one  on  your  next  job. 


“Be 
Sure 

You  Use  a 

RIDGELITE 

On  Your  Next  Job” 


The  First  Perfect  Scraper 


The  New  RIDGELITE  Scraper  is  the 
perfect  companion  to  the  RIDGELITE 
Putty  Knife— same  molded  handle  that  fits 
your  hand  like  a glove,  same  specially  tempered, 
elastic  steel  in  the  blade. 


On  receipt  of  50  cents  we  will  send  out  a RIDGE- 
LITE; and  after  you  have  tried  it,  if  you  do  not  say 
it  is  not  only  all  right,  but  better  than  you  ex- 
pected, we  will  return  your  money  and  you  can 
keep  the  Knife.  This  offer  means  exactly 
what  it  says:  You  may  keep  the  Knife  and 
get  your  money  back  if  you  are  disap- 
pointed. Additional  RIDGELITE 
Knives  can  be  bought  of  your 
dealer. 


Look  Out  for  Substitutes! 

Do  not  permit  any  one  to  foist 
on  you  an  article  similar  to 
the  New  RIDGELITE 
Knife  or  Scraper,  under 
the  pretext  that  it  is 
“just  as  good.” 


Ridgelite  Scraper  No.  52.  Square  Point 

On  receipt  of  75  cents  we  will  deliver  a RIDGE- 
LITE 3-inch  Scraper  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Putty  Knife — both  your  money  and  the  Scraper  are 
yours  if  the  latter  does  not  meet  all  your  expectations. 


There 
Are  No 
Others! 


The  X 
Most 

Wonderful 
Knife  in 
the  World” 


« Send  for  Our  Large  Catalog  JVo.  27 

THE  RIDGELY  TRIMMER  CO.,  Dept.  B Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Makers  of  Painters  and  Paper  Hangers’  Tools  and  Equipment  in  the  World 
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National  Save  the  Surface  Committee 

Adopts  Comprehensive  1923  Program 


Putting  Character  into 
Your  Publicity 

Robert  S.  Merrill 


At  a well  attended  meeting  at  At- 
lantic City,  Saturday  afternoon,  Nov. 
11,  the  National  Save  the  Surface  Com- 
mittee approved  the  1923  Save  the  Sur- 
face campaign  book.  This  book  con- 
tains definite  instructions  on  how  each 
element  in  the  industry  can  help  to 
make  1923  a still  greater  paint  and 
varnish  year,  and  shows  also  the  ad- 
vertising that  will  be  used  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  American  Magazine  and 
Farm  Journal. 

Discussion  of  the  financing  of  the 
campaign  resulted  in  the  adoption  by 
the  committee  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— 

Whereas.  The  national  advertising  of 
the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  has 
proved  of  incalculable  value  to  the  in- 
dustry ; and 

Whereas,  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  this  advertising  shall  be  main- 
tained in  Its  full  scope  and  intensity  : and 

Whereas,  The  immediate  and  direct 
benefits  from  the  local  Save  the  Surface 
sales  activities  are  derived  by  the  retail 
interests  and  painters  ; therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  while  this  committee 
does  not  desire  to  dictate  as  to  the  policy 
of  individual  manufacturers  and  jobbers, 
we  believe  that  the  costs  of  financing 
local  co-operative  advertising  and  selling 
activities  should  be  borne  by  the  retail 
interests  and  painters  locally  concerned, 
the  participation  of  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  being  limited  to  advice,  personal 
assistance  and  similar  co-operation. 

With  a view  of  enlisting  for  the  cam- 
paign the  support  of  all  interests  as- 
sociated with  the  industry,  there  was 
considerable  discussion  of  the  basis 
of  investment  that  should  be  required 
of  certain  groups  not  covered  by  the 
present  classifications.  It  was  decided 
that  the  chairman  should  appoint  a 
committee  to  present  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  general  committee  proposed 
investment  bases  for  brokers,  raw  ma- 
terial manufacturers,  linseed  crushers 
and  such  other  classifications  as  may 
be  determined  to  be  advisable. 

An  appropriation  of  $75,000  was  au- 
thorized for  advertising  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1923. 

The  new  Save  the  Surface-  film, 
“Brushin’  Up,’’  which  was  later  shown 
to  the  N.  P.,  O.  & V.  convention  on 
Thursday,  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee in  its  final  form. 

Chairman  Ernest  T.  Trigg  presided 
at  the  meeting,  which  was  also  attend- 
ed by  Norris  B.  Gregg,  D.  E.  Breinig, 
H.  A.  Gardner,  E.  H.  Hancock,  D.  A. 
Kohr,  James  B.  Lord,  S.  R.  Matlack,  L. 
P.  Nemzek,  Ludington  Patton,  Herbert 
W.  Rice,  S.  L.  Sulzberger,  Homer  M. 
Clark,  O.  C.  Harn,  R.  W.  Levenhagen, 
A.  H.  McGhan,  C.  J.  Schumann,  John 
C.  Frazee,  Charles  J.  Roh,  George  V. 
Horgan,  Arthur  M.  East,  F.  J.  Ross  and 
Homer  M.  Clark. 

Save  the  Surface  Locals  Talk  Things 
Over  at  Lunch 

Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  15,  a din- 
ner was  given  to  members  of  local  Save 
the  Surface  committees  in  attendance 
at  the  conventions,  together  with  the 
officials  of  paint  and  varnish  clubs,  in 
the  grill  room  of  the  Ritz-Carlton. 
Charles  J.  Roh  of  the  Murphy  Varnish 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  presided. 


Brief  reports  were  delivered  by  rep- 
resentatives of  local  organizations 
which  have  conducted  Save  the  Sur- 
face sales  campaigns  in  their  cities  of 
1922,  stressing  particularly  the  manner 
in  which  these  activities  were  financed. 
One-minute  addresses  were  also  deliv- 
ered by  men  from  many  cities  where 
paint  and  varnish  clubs  exist,  outlin- 
ing the  situation  in  their  territories. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg  told  the  diners  how 
thoroughly  he  is  personally  sold  on 
the  Save  the  Surface  idea,  and  he  made 
it  clear  that  the  campaign  is  valueless 
unless  it  has  the  whole-hearted  sup- 
port of  the  men  on  the  firing  line.  That 
it  has  had  such  support  is  demon- 
strated by  the  record  achieved  by  the 
paint  and  varnish  industry  this  year. 

Chairman  Roh  spoke  of  the  value  of 
the  1923  Save  the  Surface  Campaign 
Book  as  a guide  to  the  local  commit- 
tees for  their  activities  next  year.  The 
first  duty  of  local  committees,  he  said, 
must  be  to  see  that  all  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  in  their  territories  invest 
in  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  on 
the  basis  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Committee.  If  all  committeemen  will 
set  tnemselves  that  task,  it  should  be 
a simpler  matter  to  provide  ample 
funds  for  the  conduct  of  a n^^hrSAl 
campaign  that  will  produce  Zeal  re- 
sults. 

The  meeting  indorsed  the  resolution 
already  adopted  by  the  National  Var- 
nish Manufacturers  and  National  Paint 
Manufacturers  associations,  recom- 
mending that  local  Save  the  Surface 
activities  be  financed  by  the  retail  in- 
terests and  painters  locally  concerned. 


Chicago  Dealers  Hold  Dance 

The  Paint  & Wallpaper  Dealers  As- 
sociation of  Chicago  held  their  second 
annual  dance  and  entertainment  in  the 
main  ball  room  of  the  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Saturday  evening,  Dec.  2. 


Brief  Messages  Effective 

You  do  not  need  to  use  a lot  of 
words  to  do  effective  advertising  for 
paint  or  glass.  Besides,  you  may  tire 
the  reader.  Here  is  an  effective  adver- 
tisement, occupying  two  columns  by 
five  inches,  used  by  the  Ellis  Paint  Co., 
Butte,  Mont.: 


■*- 


Have  You  Ever 
Compared  Ellis 
Class  with 
Other  Kinds ? 

It  doesn't  take  an  expert  to 
note  the  difference.  You'll 
easily  see  that  in  buying  carload 
lots  the  favor  in  both  quality  and 
price  are  on  your  side. 


>■ 


With  a neat  border  around  it,  the 
little  message  stood  out  in  the  white 
space  so  conspicuously  that  it  was  the 
most  attractive  advertisement  o:  the 
entire  page. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all’^yfe^ 


'T'HERE  is  no  reason  why  there  can- 
-*■  not  be  an  effective  advertising 
character  for  painters,  decorators  and 
paint  stores,  similar  to  the  Gold  Dust 
Twins  or  the  Campbell  Soup  Kids. 
This  fact  impressed  itself  upon  A.  M. 
Peterson,  painting  and  decorating, 
Rochelle,  111.,  so  that  if  you  say  “Peter 
Paint”  to  anybody  in  that  territory 
they  immediately  think  of  Peterson 
and  paint. 

The  little  man  with  the  paint  bucket 
and  the  slogan,  “Follow  Peter  Paint’s 


Advice,”  have  become  familiar  to  them 
through  repetition.  Advertising  like 
this  is  bound  to  be  remembered  when 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  num- 
bers will  be  long  forgotten. 

Why  is  there  a warm  spot  in  the 
hearts  of  people  for  most  of  these  ad- 
vertising characters?  One  reason  is 
because  they  resemble  the  tiny  figures 
that  children  learned  to  love  when 
they  read  their  fairy  books,  their 
Brownie  stories  and  the  like. 

Another  advantage  is  that  the  paint 
man  who  creates  an  attractive  adver- 
tising character  will  have  the  children 
boosting  for  him.  Take  this  “Peter 
Paint.”  It  suggests  “Peter  Pan”;  and 
obviously  it  suggests  “Peterson.”  The 
children  can  remember  it;  it  has  a 
swing  to  it — a rhythm. 

Not  only  is  this  trade  character  used 
effectively,  but  the  Peterson  advertising 
suggests  definite  action.  “Ask  the 
Cost” — there’s  a good  way  to  get  peo- 
ple interested  in  painting  and  buying 
paint. 

Here  is  an  example  of  saying  “Esti- 
mates Furnished”  in  a more  inviting 
way: 


“ Ask  us  what  it  will  cost  to 
paint  your  roof  or  your  entire 
house.  Peter  Paint  will  take 
your  measure  for  paint  any  time 
you  are  ready,  and  will  furnish 
you  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
and  some  practical  painting  ad- 
vice." 


Note  that  the  willingness  to  give 
some  advice  is  repeated.  It  is  in  ad- 
vertising copy  and  in  the  slogan.  No 
doubt  many  others  are  willing  to  fur- 
nish advice  and  do  furnish  it.  But  they 
do  not  make  it  plain  that  it  is  given 
cheerfully.  If  the  idea  is  rightfully 
expressed  it  conveys  an  impression  of 
experience  and  confidence,  and  that  is 
what  sells  paint  and  service. 

Like  Peter  Pan,  this  kind  of  adver- 
tising breathes  the  spirit  of  youth.  It 
is  refreshing.  And  what  is  painting 
and  decorating  but  refreshening? 


Harry  Maust,  Greenville,  Tex.,  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  his  sign  shop 
in  a characteristic  manner:  “The  Old 

Reliable  Baldhead  Sign  Painter.  Am 
in  with  Payne,  but  not  suffering.  One 
block  north  of  my  old  place,  East  Side 
of  South  Stonewall  Street.” 
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Center  ladder  shows  old  way  and  outside  ladders  show  new  way  of  painting 


USE  THE 


SEAMAN  SAFETY  BRACKETS 


(PATENT  APPLIED  FOR) 


Designed  to  save  labor,  insure  safety  and  make  the  work  of  all  ladder  users  easier;  by  preventing  ladder  from 

rolling,  sliding  or  being  blown  over  by  the  wind. 

Inserts  show  advantages 


The  Seaman 
Safety 
Brackets 
will  fit 
either  side 
of  any 
ladder, 
being  alike  in 
construction. 


They  are 
made  of 
malleable 
iron, 

weigh  three 
pounds  each, 
thumb  screws 
% inch, 
round  arm 
iron  % 
inch,  strap 
parts  14  inch 
by  1%  inches. 


On  test  the  Seaman 
Safety  Brackets 
proved  their  labor 
and  money-saving 
qualities,  viz.:  One 
man  will  accomplish 
more  work  in  five 
hours  using  Seaman 
Safety  Brackets 
than  he  could 
accomplish  without 
the  Seaman  Safety 
Brackets  in  eight 
hours,  showing  that 
with  labor  at  $1.00 
per  hour  the  saving 
over  the  old,  unsafe 
way  is  more  than 
half  the  price  of 
Seaman  Safety 
Brackets. 


Advantage  of  Seaman  Safety  Brackets  to  Tinsmith 


$5.00  per  Pair,  f.  o.  b.  Factory 


FLETCHER  A.  SEAMAN,  Manufacturer 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY  BLDG.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

SOLD  THROUGH  JOBBERS.  IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU,  ORDER  DIRECT. 

Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  When  Ordering. 
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Market  Prices  — a Guide  to  Buyers 

Prices  quoted  under  this  heading  are  those  charged  to  Master  Painters,  and 
represent  New  York  Market  Prices,  corrected  to  the  4th  of  December 


'T'HIS  TIME  a year  ago  there  was 
much  talk  of  cheaper  paints.  A 
belief  was  prevalent  among  consumers 
that  prices  of  paints  and  paint  ma- 
terial should  come  down,  and  this  be- 
lief was  shared  by  producers.  Some 
of  the  leading  paint  manufacturers 
even  declared  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  make  1922  a record  break- 
ing year  in  the  paint  industry  unless 
prices  were  reduced. 

That  was  a year  ago.  Prices  are 
higher  today  than  they  were  then,  and 
rumor  is  busy  with  the  prospect  of 
further  advances. 

The  chief  reason  given  by  manufac- 
turers for  price  boosting  is  the  in- 
creased cost  of  raw  materials.  Lead 
has  gone  up  during  the  year,  as  have 
linseed  oil,  China  wood  oil  and  turpen- 
tine, and  many  of  the  minor  paint 
materials. 

A leading  paint  and  varnish  maker 
has  just  announced  advances  in  his 
list,  and  it  will  be  no  surprise  if  others 
follow  suit. 

There  is  no  assumption  that  high 
prices  are  going  to  interfere  with  con- 
sumption next  year.  The  general  feel- 
ing is  that  1923  will  be  even  better 
than  1922,  and  therefore  the  best  paint 
and  varnish  year  ever  known. 


Alcohol 

Alchol,  ethyl,  188  proof,  bbls. . 

W gal.  4.67  @ 4.77 

190  proof,  bbl $1  gal.  4.72  @4.82 

methyl,  95  per  cent.,  drums 

HP  gal.  98  @ 1.02 

barrels  HP  gal.  1.03  @ 1.07 

97  per  cent.,  drums 

HP  gal.  1.00  @ 1.07 

barrels  $ gal.  1.05  @1.08 

purified,  drums HP  gal.  1.12  @1.15 

barrels  $ gal.  1.25  @ 1.28 

denatured,  completely,  No. 

1.  5 bbls $ gal.  38  @ 40 

special  No.  1,  bbls. HP  gal.  32  @ 34 

Colors,  Dry 

(100  to  500  lb.  lots ) 


BLACKS  • 

Cents 
per  pound. 

Bone,  powdered 714®  8 

Black  oxide  of  iron 6 @ 25 

Carbon  gas,  in  bags 25  @ 60 

Charcoal,  willow,  powd 9 @ 10 

common  ...., 6 @ — 

Drop,  powdered... 10  @ 20 

Lampblack  18  @ 45 

Vine  7 @ 10 

Ivory,  powdered 20  @ 30 

Mineral  black,  bbls 2 @ 3 

Keystone  filler,  bbls 2 @ 2% 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  7 @ 16 

American,  raw  or  burnt....  4(i@  5 

Spanish,  brown 3 @ 3% 

Umber,  Turkey,  powd.,  burnt...  6M>@  6H 

American,  powd.,  raw  or 

burnt  4 @ 5 

Vandyke  brown  (offered  in 

casks),  imported,  genuine  6 @ 7 

domestic,  in  bbls 4 @ 4% 


Colors  in  Oil 

Ground  pure  In  pure  linseed  oil  and  packed 
net  weight.  Put  up  In  1,  5,  12*4  and  25-pound 
cans  and  100-lb.  kegs. 

BLACKS 


Coach  $ lb.  35  @ 40 

Drop  28  @ 35 

Lamp  28  @ 35 

No.  1 32  @ 40 

Lettering  45  @ 50 

BLUES 

Chinese  ^ lb.  90  @ 1.00 

Bulletin  61  @ 70 

Cobalt  45  @ 60 

Prussian  90  @ 1.00 

No.  1 65  @ 67 

Ultramarine  50  @ 60 

BROWNS 

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  or  burnt....  25  @ 30 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  or  burnt ... . 24  @ 28 

Vandyke  35  @ 40 

GREENS 

Bottle  HP  lb.  35  @ 37 

Bronze  20  @ 24 

Chrome,  chem,  pure,  according 

to  shade  40  @ 50 

commercial,  20  to  25%  color  20  @ 25 

Permanent 35  @ 40 

REDS 

American  vermilion ^ lb.  40  @ 42 

Brick,  flat  and  gloss 22  @ 24 

C.  P.  English  vermilion Nominal 

No.  1 Nominal 

Indian  30  @ 35 

Rose  lake 60  @ 67 

Rose  pink 55  @ 60 

Turkey  70  @ 80 

Tuscan  40  @ 45 

Venetian  20  @ 25 


Make  1923  the  Greatest^ Ihmt  and  \hrnish  year 

as  the  2 step  toward  doubling  the  industry  by  1926 


This  has  been  a record  breaking  year 
in  the  paint  industry  largely  because 
it  has  been  a record  breaking  year  in 
the  building  industry.  Advances  have 
also  been  made  in  building  material 
prices,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  this 
will  prevent  a continuation  of  the  boom 
in  new  construction. 

Producers  of  paint  materials  have 
already  booked  orders  of  considerable 
volume  for  1923  delivery,  and  are  even 
more  confident  as  to  the  future  than 
they  were  a year  ago. 

No  important  price  changes  have 
occurred  since  our  last  report.  The 
latest  advance  in  lead  pigment,  early 
in  November,  was  recorded  in  our 
previous  issue.  Barytes  has  moved  up 
$3  a ton.  Lithopone  and  zinc  oxide 
prices  have  been  unchanged.  Turpen- 
tine and  linseed  oil  were  a little  cheap- 
er at  the  end  of  November  than  at  the 
end  of  October. 

While  the  talk  is  of  advances,  no 
radical  change  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
immediate  future.  Manufacturers  say 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  make  higher 
prices  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  in- 
creasing production  costs. 

In  common  with  other  American  in- 
dustries ours  is  suffering  from  unsatis- 
factory railroad  service,  which  is  so 
poor  as  seriously  to  interfere  with 
deliveries,  and  threatens  to  curtail 
building  activities  as  well. 


BLUES 

Bronze,  powd 65  @ 70 

Celestial,  powd 15  @ 20 

Chinese,  powd 65  @ 70 

Milori,  500-lb.  lots 50  @ — 

Prussian,  powd 65  @ 70 

Soluble,  powd 65  @ 70 

Ultramarine,  powd 15  @ 40 

imported,  quoted 20  @ 40 

GREENS 

Chrome,  light,  chemically  pure..  35  @ 40 

medium  40  @ 43 

dark  42  @ 50 

Commercial  13%@  — 

Grinders’  14  @ 16 

Jobbers’  8V4@  — 

Paris  green,  In  bulk,  arsenic, 

kegs  26  @ — 

Verdigris,  French 30  @ 32 

REDS 

Alizarine  lake 2.75  @ — 

Carmine,  No.  40,  11-lb.  tins 4.75  @ — 

Amaranth  4.40  @ 4.50 

Crocus  martus 4%@  5 

Indian  red,  English,  pure 15  @ 16 

American,  pure 13  @ 14 

Oxide  red  from  copperas 12  @ 15 

native,  powd.,  in  bbls 6 @ 5*4 

Para  red,  concentrated,  accord- 
ing to  quantity 1.75  @ 2.00 

toners,  in  25-lb.  lots 1.40  @ 1.50 

commercial  25  @ 30 

Purple,  lake 1.00  @ 2.00 

Rose,  pink 30  @ 35 

lake  35  @ 45 

Toluidine,  toner 2.10  @ 2.25 

Tuscan  red,  permanent 25  @ 35 

Venetian  red,  high  grade 5 @ 6 

Vermilion.  English  - American 

make,  in  25-lb.  sacks 1.35  @ 1.40 

YELLOWS 

Chrome,  chem.  pure,  in  bbls 18  @ 19 

Dutch  pink,  best  grade,  in  bbls.  15  @ 20 

Oxide  of  iron,  yellow,  in  bbls — . 8 @ 10 

Ocher,  French,  citron,  100-lb.  lots  5 @ 6 

casks  4 @ 5 

American,  strong  4 V4@  — 

golden,  best  8 @ 10 

Zinc,  yellow  40  @ 45 
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YELLOWS 


C.  P.  chrome ^ lb.  28  @ 30 

No.  1 38  @ 40 

Dutch  pink 34  @ 38 

French  ocher,  pure 18  @ 25 

Golden  ocher  pure 25  @ 30 

Washed  21  @ 23 

GRAINING  COLORS 

Cherry  ^ lb.  31  @ 34 

Dark  oak 31  @ 34 

Light  oak 31  @ 34 

Mahogany  31  @ 34 

Walnut  31  @ 34 

Dryers 

Aluminum,  oleate,  fused 18  @ 20 

palmitate,  precipitated 25  @ 28 

resinate,  precipitated 13  @ 15 

stearate,  precipitated 26  @ 28 

Calcium,  linoieate  8 @ 10 

resinate,  precipitated 13  @ 15 

stearate,  precipitated  26  @ 28 

Cobalt,  acetate  1.15  @ — 

carbonate  2.10  @ — 

hydrate  2.75  @ — 

linoieate,  solid 58  @ — 

paste  dryer 25  @ — 

resinate,  fused 20  @ 

precipitated  50  @ — 

Lead,  acetate 13  @ 16 

linoieate,  solid 20  @ 25 

oxide  (litharge) 7 @ 9 

resinate,  fused 8 @ — 

precipitated  15  @ — 

Manganese,  borate,  chem,  pure..  30  @ 35 

technical  20  @ 25 

oxide,  85  per  cent 5*4@  6*4 

resinate,  fused  9 @ 11 

precipitated  13  @ 16 

sulphate  (anhydrous) 11  @ 12 

Zinc,  carbonate  16  @ 20 

resinate,  fused  8 @ 10 

precipitated  16  @ 18 

sulphate  crystals  4*4@  5(4 

stearate,  precipitated 28  @ 32 
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“I  found  an  enamel  that  I can 
appreciate  and  recommend 
very  highly  ...” 


//&a£ 


'4T7?- 


Z-z 


■f 


''fib'  

/ J'  3 -^4£Zsi*_e_ 


'f/fc  J S.  Vinette  is  the  boss 
-painter  for  the  Sibley 
Rscate,  owners  of  large 
residential  property  in 
Rochester:  N.Y 


HILO  VARNISH  CORPORATION 


BOSTON 


BROOKLYN 


CHICAGO 
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Brown  Japan ^ S*l.  2.50 

Bronze  liquid 2.50 

Coach  grinders’  japan 5.75 

Coach  painters’  japan 3.00 

Japan  gold  size 4.25 

Liquid  dryer 2.75 

Turpentine  japan 5.75 

White  japan 2.75 

Glues 

Extra,  white 30 

Medium,  white 20 

Cabinet,  white  1“ 

Low  grade 16 

Foot  stock 16 

Brown  13 

Common  hone  10 

Fish  glue,  in  bbls.  of  50  gals. 


Gold  leaf,  XXX  deep.  3%  x 3% 

in ©pkg.11.50  @12.00 

XX,  3%x3%  in 3?  pkg.11.00  @11.50 

30  pkg.  1.00  0 1.2o 

Silver  leaf,  domestic,  3%  x 3%  in. 

$ pkg.  3.25  @ 3.50 

imported,  3%  x 3%  in 

© pkg.  2.50  @ 3.00 
Aluminum  leaf,  5%  x 5%  in.... 

30  pkg.  1.00 

Composition  metal  leaf,  5%  x 5% 

in ©pkg.  1.00 

Package  consists  of  500  leaves, 

in  books  of  25  leaves  each.  Prices 
subject  to  a discount  of  2 per 
cent,  for  cash. 


December  / 922 

in 

All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 

@ 



and  are  tor  single  delivery. 

@ 

Lithopone.  standard,  in  ton  lots. 

@ 



single  barrels  

@ 



Metallic  paint,  best  brown,  300- 

lb.  bbls 

@ 

best  red,  400-lb.  bbls 

Orange  mineral,  Amer.,  dry,  in 
100-lb.  kegs 



in  barrels  

Red  lead,  Amer.,  dry,  powd.,  in 

100-lb.  drums 

40 

26 

30 

19 

20 
18 
14 

in  800-lb.  barrels 

White  lead,  basic  carbonate,  cor- 

roded,  in  oil,  in  100- 

lb.  drums 

@ 

in  500-lb.  bbls 

basic  sulphate  or  sublimed 

lead,  dry,  in  100-Ib. 
drums  

@ 2 

.00 

in  500-lb.  bbls 

All  above  prices  subject  to 
cash  discount  of  2 per  cent., 

f 

i 1.25 
I 1.25 


6 %@ 
7%@ 

2%® 

s%@ 

15  @ 
14  @ 


6% 


2% 

3% 


16 

15 


12  @ 12% 


Gums 


ii  @ 
10%@ 


and  are  for  single  delivery. 

Zinc  oxide — 

French  process,  red  seal 8%@ 

green  seal  9%@ 

white  seal 11  @ 

Leaded  grades,  American 
process— 

commercially  lead  free..  8 @ 

5 p.  c.  lead  sulphate 6%@ 

10  p.  e.  lead  sulphate...  6%@ 

20  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  6%@ 

35  p.  c.  lead  sulphate...  6%@ 

Zinc  oxide  prices  are  for  single 
barrel  purchase. 

Discount  of  1 per  cent,  on  order 
of  more  than  50  tons,  and  2 per 
cent,  for  more  than  100  tons. 

Pigments  in  Oil 


12% 

12% 


13% 

9% 


9%1 

10% 

11% 


8V& 

7% 

7%l 

7% 

7% 


These  quotations  are  for  one  or 
more  case  lots. 


DAMMAR 


Batavia  or  Padang 39  lb. 

40 

0 

45 

Singapore,  No.  1. 

40 

(g) 

45 

No.  2 

22 

(® 

24 

No.  3 

8 

@ 

10 

EAST 

INDIA  COPAL 

Bold,  pale  

23 

@ 

25 

B or  black  . 

14 

@ 

16 

KAURI 

B extra  

44 

® 

— 

B No.  1 

36 

@ 

R Mo  2 

30 

@ 



Chips  

20 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

12 

MANILA 

White,  bold 

22 

@ 

— 

Nubs,  pale 

16 

0 

— 

12 

(a) 

14 

FONTINAK 

Prime  

28 

® 

— 

16 

(a) 

Chips  

14 

@ 

— 

PITCH 

Tar,  kiln  burned,  in  barrel 

lots  

6%@ 

7 

Pitch  

4 

4% 

SHELLAC 

D.  C 

97 

0 1.00 

V.  S.  O 

39  lb. 

Nominal 

Diamond  I 

95 

® 

98 

Superfine,  orange. 

78 

0 

79 

Fine  orange  

.....39  1b. 

76 

0 

77 

Medium  orange  . . 

39  lb. 

74 

(a> 

75 

T.  N 

39  lb. 

72 

(a) 

74 

A.  C.  garnet 

39  lb. 

67 

0 

68 

Button  

39  lb. 

78 

@ 

79 

Bleached,  ground 

39  lb. 

71 

© 

73 

bone  dry  . . .. 

© lb. 

86 

& 

90 

Linseed 

and  Other 

Oils 

Linseed  oil,  raw  (7%  lbs.  to  gal.) 

in  5-bbl.  lots... gal.  90  (?5)  — 

in  single  bbls 92  @ — 

in  cans,  charged  extra, 

7%  lbs.  to  gal.  by 

measure  1.06  @ — 

boiled,  add  2c.  per  gal. 

to  price  of  raw  oil. 
double  boiled,  add  3c. 
refined,  add  4c. 


China  wood  oil,  bbls ©lb. 

12%@ 

12% 

Corn,  crude,  bbls 

10.05 

@ 

Soya,  bbls 

Menhaden  fish  oil,  crude.  South- 

10 

@ 

10% 

ern,  f.o.b.  factory 

light,  strained 

47 

@ 

— 

62 

© 

66 

yellow,  bleached 

65 

© 

69 

white,  bleached 

68 

@ 

72 

Pigments,  Dry 

Cents 
per  pound. 

Bars’tes,  pure  white,  floated,  in 

100-lb.  bags  (bags  extra)  2%@  2% 

in  700-lb.  bbls.  (bbls.  extra)  2 %@  2% 

Blanc  fixe,  dry,  in  less  than  car 

lots  4%@  — 

Flake  white,  American,  powd., 

in  100-lb.  drums 13%@  14 

Litharge,  powd.,  American,  in 

100-lb.  drums  13.25  @ — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 11.92  @ — 

2.000  lbs.  up  to  10.000  lbs.. 11. 44  @ — 

10.000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs. 11. 03  @ — 


White  lead  In  oil,  100-lb.  kegs, 

less  than  500  lbs.100  lbs.  11  @ 13% 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 10.50  @11.92 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  10,000  lbs.. 10.50  @11.44 
White  lead,  sublimed,  in  oil,  in 

100-lb.  kegs  12%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  ton  lots,  %c. 
per  lb. 

All  above  prices  subject  to  cash 
discount  of  2 per  cent.,  and  are 
for  single  delivery. 

Red  lead,  in  oil,  steel  kegs,  less 

than  500  lbs. . .30  100  lbs.  13%@  — 

500  lbs.  up  to  2,000  lbs 13.27  @ — 

2,000  lbs.  up  to  30,000  lbs.. 12.74  @ — 

All  above  prices  for  red 
lead  and  red  lead  in  oil  are 
subject  to  cash  discount  of 
2 per  cent.,  and  are  for 
single  delivery. 

Sandpaper 


Price  per  quire.  Smallest  lot  sold,  half 
quire. 


Grade. 

9 x 11  in.  8% 

x 10%  in. 

000  

$6.75 

00  

7.50 

6.75 

0 

6.75 

% 

7.20 

1 

8.10 

i % 

9.15 

2 

10.35 

2%  

11.70 

3 

13.20 

Assorted  

9.15 

Above  prices 

subject  to  discounts 

ranging 

from  25  to  45  per  cent. 

Shellac.  See  Gums 
Shellac  Varnish  in  Denatured  Alcohol 

Quotations  for  single  cans.  Larger  packages, 
10  per  cent,  and  more  off. 

Orange,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans. 

© gal.  4.00  @ — 

White,  best  grade,  1-gal.  cans.. 

39  gal.  4.35  @ - 

Steel  Wool 


Grade  000 © lb.  1.00  @ — 

00  67  @ — 

1 53  @ — 

2 40  @ — 

3 33  @ — 

Shavings  27  @ — 


Above  prices  subject  to 
20  per  cent,  discount  on 
500-lb.  lots,  5 per  cent,  on 
100-lb.  lots. 

Household  sizes $ gross  9.00  @ — 

5 gross  lots 8.10  @ — 

10  gross  lots 7.80  @ — 

Turpentine  and  Rosin 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  ex-yard... 

39  gal.  1.51  @ — 

Wood,  turpentine,  steamed,  dist. 

39  gal.  1.45  @ — 

destructive  $ gal.  1.28  @ — 

Large,  Florida  graded  rosins— 


B 6.35  @ — 

D 6.45  @ — 

E 6.45  @ — 

F 6.45  @ — 

G 6.45  @ — 

H 6.45  @ — 
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i . . . 

6.45  @ 

K . . . 

M . . . 

, 6.65  (§> 
, 7.00  @ 

N . . . 

W.  G 

w.  w. . . , 

, 8.00  @ 

— 

Rosin,  pitch  . . 

. 6.00  0 

— 

Rosin  oil, 

first  rectified . 

. . . .39  gal. 

45  @ 

— 

second  rectified  . . . 

47  @ 

— 

third 

rectified  . . . , 

52  @ 



fourth  rectified  . . . 

58  @ 

— 

Window  Glass 

inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

25 

6x  8 
11x14 

to 

i 

10x15. . . 

. . $35.00 

$30.00 

$28.50 

34 

12x13) 

r to 

14x20.. 

. . 30.50 

31.00 

30.00 

40 

10x26 
18x22 l 

to 

l 

16x24... 

..  39.00 

33.00 

31.00 

50 

20x20 i 

1 to 

20x50... 

, . 42.50 

37.00 

34.50 

64 

15x36 

to 

24x30... 

. . 44.00 

38.00 

35.00 

60 

26x28 

26x34’ 

to 

1 

24x36... 

. . 45.00 

40.00 

36.00 

70 

28x32 1 
30x30  J 
32x38 i 

f to 

I 

30x40... 

..  48.00 

43.50 

39.00 

80 

31x36 1 

1 to 

30x50. . , 

. . 54.00 

49.50 

43.50 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54... 

..  57.00 

52.50 

47.00 

TTnifpri 

Inches. 

Sizes. 

AA 

A 

B 

25 

6x  8 
11x14; 

to 

t 

10x15... 

, . $40.00 

$40.50 

$38.50 

84 

12x13  j 

1 to 

14x20... 

..  50.00 

44.50 

42.00 

40 

10x26 
18x22 1 

to 

[ 

16x24... 

. . 55.00 

48.50 

44.50 

50 

20x20  j 

1 to 

20x50. . 

..  61.00 

54.50 

51.00 

54 

15x30 

to 

24x30.. 

..  62.50 

58.00 

52.00 

60 

26x28 

26x341 

to 

1 

24x38. . . 

. . 64.00 

57.00 

52.50 

70 

28x32 
30x30  J 
32x38 ) 

| to 

1 

30x40. . . 

..  68.00 

61.00 

56.00 

80 

34x36 i 

1 to 

30x50... 

..  73.00 

66.50 

80.50 

84 

30x52 

to 

30x54. . . 

. . 74.50 

68.00 

62.00 

90 

30x56 

to 

34x56. . 

..  78.50 

72.00 

66.50 

94 

34x58 

to 

34x60. . . 

. . 80.00 

73.00 

68.00 

100 

36x60 

to 

40x60. . . 

. . 93.00 

85.00 

80.00 

105 

40x62 

to 

40x64.. 

. . 194.50 

178.50 

165.00 

110 

40x68 

to 

40x70... 

. . 216.00 

200.00 

186.50 

115 

40x72 

to 

40x74 . . . 

. . 242.50 

221.00 

208.00 

120 

40x76 

to 

40x80... 

. . 285.00 

258.50 

245.00 

125 

40x82 

to 

40x84... 

. . 312.00 

285.50 

272.00 

130 

40x85 

to 

40x90. . , 

. . 339.00 

312.50 

299.00 

Above  prices 

subject 

to  the 

following  dls- 

counts:— Single  strength,  A quality,  25-inch 
bracket  sizes,  85  and  5 per  cent.;  single 
strength,  A quality,  34  and  40-inch  bracket 
sizes,  84  and  2%  per  cent.;  single  strength,  A 
quality,  50-inch  and  above  bracket  sizes,  83 
per  cent. 

Single  strength,  B quality,  25-inch  bracket 
sizes,  87  and  2%  per  cent.;  single  strength,  B 
quality;  34  and  40-inch  bracket  sizes,  85  and  3 
per  cent. ; single  strength,  B quality,  50-inch 
and  above  bracket  sizes,  83  and  4 per  cent. 

Double  strength,  A quality,  all  brackets,  84 
per  cent. 

Double  strength,  B quality,  all  brackets,  87 
per  cent. 


Miscellaneous 


Bronze  powder  in  1-lb.  cans, 


pale  and  rich  gold 

70  @ 

80 

Aluminum,  chem.  pure 

70  @ 

80 

Casein,  in  10-lb.  lots $ lb. 

Clay,  china,  imported,  lump 

Nominal 

$ ton. 16. 25  @23.25 
domestic,  lump,  f.o.b.  point 

of  production 39  ton.  15  00  @20.00 

Cobalt  oxide  ©lb. 

2.20  @ 

2.50 

Copper  oxide ©ton 

Cold  water  paint,  interior,  in 

20  @ 

22 

bbls ©lb. 

9 @ 

10 

exterior 

14  @ 

15 

Dry  paste,  in  packages.  ...©  lb. 

15  @ 

20 

Fuller’s  earth,  less  than  100  lbs. 

2 @ 

2% 

Graphite,  flake © lb. 

12  @ 

20 

ground  

3 0 

5 

Marble  dust,  In  bbls 

Naphtha,  deodorized,  can  extra. 

1 @ 

1% 

© gal. 

24  @ 

26 

Plaster  of  paris,  in  barrels.^  Ib. 
Pumice  stone,  selected,  lump.... 

3 @ 

© lb. 

10  0 

12 

powdered  

3 0 

8 

Putty,  in  tubs,  commercial.©  lb. 
pure  linseed  oil 

3 @ 

— 

5 © 

5% 

1 to  5-lb.  cans,  commercial. 
12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  commer- 

4%@ 

6% 

cial  

1 to  5-lb.  cans  pure  linseed 

4 0 

5% 

oil  

12%  to  25-lb.  pails,  pure  lin- 

6 @ 

7 

seed  oil 

5%@ 

6 

Rotten  stone,  powd.,  100-lb.  lots, 
selected  lumps,  bags  extra. 

6 @ 

1C 

© lb. 

10  © 

15 

Smalt,  blue ©lb. 

7 © 

8 

extra  velvet,  black 

5 © 

6 

Soapstone,  powdered,  in  bags... 

1%@ 

2 

Silex  or  Silica,  in  bags 

1%@ 

2% 

Talc,  Amer.,  in  bags,  bags  extra. 
French  

2 0 

3 @ 

3% 

Terra  alba,  in  bags,  bags  extra.. 

1%@ 

1% 

Whiting,  commercial.  100  lbs. 

1.00  @ 

gilders’  bolted 

1.10  © 

— 

extra  gilders’,  bolted 

1.15  0 

— 

American,  paris  white 

1.25  @ 

— 

English  cliffstone 

1.50  0 

— 
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Undressing  a House 

With  a Thin  Sheet  of  Intensely  Hot  Flame 


There  is  enough  Prest-O-Lite  in  one  of  these  handy  little  tanks  to 
operate  a paint  burner  for  12  hours.  You  can  exchange  empty  tanks 
for  full  ones  at  any  one  of  our  22,000  Service  Stations  by  paying  only 
for  the  gas.  Tell  your  local  Prest-O-Lite  distributor  you  want  to  be  shown. 
If  you  can’t  locate  him  readily,  write  us  for  illustrated  folder  and  his  name. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  Indianapolis 

New  York  Office:  30  East  42nd  Street 
Pacific  Coast  Office:  599  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco 
In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Prest-O-Paint 
Burner  'weighs 
only  ten  ounces 


Beating  the  other  fellow’s  estimate  is  but  the  first  step  in  rolling  up 
the  profits.  You’ve  got,  finally,  to  beat  his  costs ! 

Prest-O-Paint  Burner 

does  for  the  removal  of  paint  from  old  surfaces  what  the  paint  sprayer 
does  in  applying  paint.  It  is  astonishingly  quicker,  cleaner  and  more 
economical  than  any  previously  known  method. 

Prest-O-Paint  Burner  weighs  only  ten  ounces ; it  never  tires  the 
operator.  There  is  nothing  to  clog  up,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No 
preparation  required ; no  pumping-up  or  generating  as  with  old  style 
burners. 

Goa 

Makes  the  Hottest  Flame  Known 
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Legal  Aspects  of  Master  Painters’  Contracts 

A.  L.  H.  STREET,  Attorney-at-Law 


Performance  of  Painting  Con- 
tracts 

N owner  of  a building  does  not 
impliedly  make  an  unconditional 
acceptance  of  a painting  contractor’s 
work  by  moving  into  the  building.  He 
does  not  necessarily  waive  a right  to 
deduction  from  the  contract  price  cov- 
ering damages  dhe  to  faulty  workman- 
ship. This  fact  was  decided  by  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court  in  a recent 
case  (Falk  vs.  Nitz,  189  Northwestern 
Reporter,  921). 

In  the  same  opinion  it  was  decided 
that  poor  workmanship  cannot  be  jus- 
tified on  the  ground  that  the  price  was 
too  low  or  underestimated. 

But  the  further  and  important  con- 
clusion is  reached  by  the  court  that 
where  an  owner  has  had  the  benefit  of 
painting  or  varnishing  during  the  sub- 
stantial lifetime  of  the  work,  he  will 
not  be  permitted  to  recover  the  cost 
of  repainting  to  make  the  work  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Plaintiffs  sought  to  recover  a bal- 
ance due  for  constructing  a building. 
Defendants,  asserting  that  the  work 
had  not  been  properly  done,  demanded 
an  affirmative  judgment  against  plain- 
tiffs. It  was  allowed  by  a trial  judge, 
but  on  plaintiffs’  appeal  the  allowance 
to  defendants  was  materially  reduced. 
The  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
opinion  on  appeal  are  as  follows: 

“It  is  first  urged  by  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs  that  the  defendants  accepted 
the  work  as  being  in  compliance  with 
the  contract,  and  agreed  on  a balance 
due  therefor.  The  claim  of  acceptance 
is  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  the 
defendants  went  into  possession  before 
the  work  was  completed,  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  defects  of  which  they  now 
complain. 

“The  evidence,  however,  does  not 
support  the  claim  that  they  were  satis- 
fied with  the  character  of  the  work,  or 
that  a final  balance  was  agreed  upon. 

It  is  true  that  they  went  into' posses- 
sion before  the  work  was  completed, 
but  occupancy  of  the  premises  and  use 
of  the  work  under  the  circumstances 
in  this  case  do  not  constitute  a waiver 
by  the  defendants  of  their  right  to 
damages  for  failure  to  perform  accord- 
ing to  the  contract. 

“It  is  further  urged  that  the  circuit 
judge  allowed  recovery  fqr  items  not 
properly  chargeable  to  the  plaintiffs, 
and  not  proven  by  any  competent  evi- 
dence in  the  case.  The  specifications, 
which  are  a part  of  the  contract,  pro- 
vide that  the  work  shall  be  done  in  a 
workmanlike  manner. 

“In  many  respects  the  specifications 
do  not  specify,  are  not  definite,  as  to 
the  details  of  construction  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  work;  but  the  evidence 
clearly  shows  that  in  several  important 
particulars  it  was  not  done  in  a work- 
manlike manner. 

“The  plaintiffs  excuse  this  by  saying 
that  the  labor  performed  and  materials 
furnished  were  worth  much  more  than 
the  contract  price;  that  the  parties 
contemplated  a cheap  job,  a kind  of 


work  commensurate  with  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  it. 

“The  plaintiffs  may  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  estimating  the  amount  of 
labor  and  materials  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  work,  according  to 
the  plans  and  specifications;  neverthe- 
less, they  must  be  held  to  a substan- 
tial compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
their  contract,  which  required  the 
work  to  be  done  in  a workmanlike 
manner.  It  was  not  so  done. 

“That  fact  being  established,  the 
question  is:  How  much  should  be  de- 

ducted from  the  contract  price  on  ac- 
count of  plaintiffs’  failure  to  perform 
according  to  contract?  The  circuit 
judge  filed  no  opinion,  and  it  does  not 
appear  how  he  arrived  at  the  amount 
stated  in  his  decree. 

“We  have  not  allowed  the  defendants 
anything  on  their  claim  for  inside 
painting.  One  witness  testifies  as  fol- 
lows: 

“ ‘I  understand  the  lower  flat  has 
been  revarnished.  Part  of  it,  in  the 
dining  room,  they  said  the  party  there 
varnished  it  over;  but  the  upper  part 
had  never  been  touched,  they  claim. 
The  painting  is  still  there.  It  wouldn’t 
come  off.  It  is  the  rough  condition 
of  it.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  wasted;  of 
course  not.  Why,  of  course,  it  has 
been  some  use  there.  A flat  is  on  the 
average  varnished  and  repainted  in 
five  years.  If  it  is  a first  class  job,  it 
would  not  have  to  be  done  in  three 
years.’ 

“Conceding  that  the  inside  painting 
was  in  the  condition  claimed  by  this 
witness,  it  had  been  used  in  that  con- 
dition by  the  defendants  for  four  years 
at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  would  be  equitable  to  allow 
them  at  this  time  the  $200,  which  they 
claim  would  be  the  cost  of  repainting. 
The  outside  painting,  the  plastering, 
and  the  sidewalk  were  in  such  condi- 
tion that  the  work  had  to  be  done  over, 
and  we  have  allowed  the  defendants 
the  amount  expended  for  that  purpose.” 


Staging  Furnished  by  General 
Contractor 

That  a master  painter,  is  not  re- 
lieved from  legal  responsibility  for 
injury  to  one  of  his  employees  on  ac- 
count of  defective  staging  on  the  mere 
ground  that  the  staging  was  provided 
by  a general  contractor,  with  whom 
the  master  painter  had  a sub-contract, 
is  indicated  by  a recent  decision  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court 
(Elliott  vs.  Douglas,  117  Atlantic  Re- 
porter, 593). 

In  this  and  a related  case  plaintiffs 
were  injured  while  employed  by  a sub- 
contractor in  performing  a roofing 
contract.  But  the  following  declara- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  manifestly 
would  apply  to  the  case  of  painting 
sub-contracts: 

“The  defendant  was  a sub-contractor 
for  roofing,  and  it  was  a part  of  his 
agreement  that  he  should  use  the 
staging  theretofore  built  and  still  used 
by  the  principal  contractors.  It  being 
admitted  that  the  principal  contractors 
were  competent  and  reputable  builders 
of  stagings,  the  defendant  claims  that 
he  is  not  liable  for  defects  therein.  The 
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rule  in  this  State  is  that  he  is  liable 
m the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  he  would  be  if  he  maintained 
the  work  place  himself. 

“If  it  were  conceded  that  he  might 
perform  his  duty  by  reasonable  inspec- 
tion of  the  staging,  he  would  be  no 
better  off;  for,  upon  the  view  of  the 
evidence  before  indicated,  it  would 
appear  that  any  reasonable  inspection 
would  have  disclosed  the  defect  that 
caused  the  accident.” 


Fire  Policy  Inventory  Require- 
ments 

In  a suit  to  recover  under  a policy 
for  fire  loss  of  a stock  of  merchandise, 
the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
has  stated: 

It  is  claimed  for  the  insurance  com- 
pany that  the  inventory  is  invalid  be- 
cause it  did  not  contain  the  stock  num- 
bers of  the  items  of  goods  or  other  data 
touching  the  identity  of  the  items,  in 
order  that  such  items  could  be  traced 
to  the  former  inventories,  to  invoices 
of  them,  or  the  like,  so  as  to  ascertain 
whether  defendant  was  being  charged 
with  old  or  new,  out  of  style  or  shelf- 
worn  goods,  or  at  original  cost  prices. 

“There  is  no  provision  in  the  policy 
of  insurance  requiring  such  descrip- 
tion in  the  inventory.  The  policy  re- 
quires only  a ‘complete  itemized  in- 
ventory of  stock  on  hand’  at  the  time 
of  the  inventory,  and  any  description 
which  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  evi- 
dence that  it  is  an  actual  inventory  by 
items  of  .goods  found  thereby  to  actual- 
ly exist  at  the  time  complies  with  such 
contract  requirements. 

“The  actual  existence  of  the  goods  at 
the  time  of  the  inventory,  as  found  by 
an  actual  inventory,  taken  in  the  usual 
course  of  business,  for  the  bona  fide 
purpose  of  ascertaining  actually  exist- 
ing goods  and  their  value  at  the  time, 
as  .contra-distmguished  from  a mere 
estimate  or  opinion  on  the  subject,  is 
the  essence  of  such  contract  provi- 
sion.” 


Withdrawal  of  Offers 

Where  an  offer  to  sell  goods  is  re- 
voked by  letter,  but  the  letter  is  not 
received  by  the  buyer  until  after  he 
has  mailed  an  acceptance  of  the  offer, 
there  is  a completed  contract  of  sale, 
although  the  revoking  letter  was 
mailed  first.  In  reaching  this  conclu- 
sion in  a recent  case  the  North  Caro- 
lina Supreme  Court  follows  a rule  fre- 
quently adhered  to  by  the  courts  of 
the  country. 

It  is  held  that  where  an  offer  is  not 
coupled  with  a requirement  for  accept- 
ance within  a stated  time  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  has  a reason- 
able time  within  which  to  accept  or 
reject.  It  was  found  that  the  buyer  in 
this  case  mailed  acceptance  of  the 
seller’s  offer  within  a reasonable  time, 
without  notice  that  there  was  any  at- 
tempt to  revoke. 

Had  the  seller  telegraphed  notice  of 
his  withdrawal  of  the  offer,  and  had 
the  telegram  been  received  by  the 
buyer  before  mailing  the  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, a different  result  would  have 
followed. 
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Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Apprentices 

New  York  Building  Congress,  Representing  Employers’  Associations  and  Unions  in  Paint- 
ing and  Decorating  Trade,  Adopt  Standards  and  Start  First  Class 


ASA  DIRECT  result  of  their  efforts  to  establish  a class  for  the  instruction 
of  apprentices  in  painting  and  decorating,  the  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators Associations  of  New  York  City,  in  cooperation  with  the  local  District 
Council,  the  Society  of  Interior  Decorators  and  the  New  York  Building  Con- 
gress, have  succeeded  in  starting  such  a class  in  the  Vocational  Training  School 
of  the  Board  of  Education  at  237  East  37th  Street,  which  is  part  of  the  Murray 
Hill  Vocational  School. 


The  administration  and  management 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  for  the 
painting  and  decorating  trades  of  the 
metropolitan  district  is  vested  in  the 
Apprenticeship  Commission  of  the 
New  York  Building  Congress. 

The  adoption  of  standards  for  the 
operation  and  control  of  apprentices 
is  intrusted  to  a Decorators’  Joint 
Committee  on  Apprenticeship.  This 
committee  is  made  up  as  follows: 
Employer  representatives  — Carl  H. 
Dabelstein,  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Association  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  T.  Atkins  Tout,  Society  of 
Interior  Decorators;  John  P.  Vivian, 
Association  of  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Labor  Representatives- — Phillip  Zaus- 
ner,  Fred  Murphy,  Joseph  Sehiff,  all  of 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers  of  America,  District 
Council  No.  9. 

The  duties  of  this  Joint  Apprentice- 
ship Committee  are  to  act  in  an  advis- 
ory capacity  in  inspecting  frequently 
the  work  of  the  vocational  classes  in 
painting  and  decorating,  both  day  and 
evening;  offer  constructive  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  work;  to 
suggest  tests  that  shall  measure  the 
students’  progress  in  manipulative  skill 
and  technical  knowledge;  cooperate 
with  the  instructor  in  preparing  semi- 
annual examinations,  and  work  out 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  appren- 
tices for  the  administration  of  the  serv- 
ice in  the  painting  and  decorating 
trade  by  the  Apprenticeship  Commis- 
sion of  the  New  York  Building  Con- 
gress. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

The  following  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  drawn  up  by  the  New  York 
Building  Congress,  and  these  cover  al- 
most every  possible  situation  and  con- 
tingency arising  in  the  training  and 
care  of  the  apprentices: 

1.  Recruiting  of  Apprentices — (a.) 
In  recruiting  apprentices  for  the 
painting  and  decorating  trade,  the  em- 
ployers guarantee  to  take  all  of  the 
graduates  from  the  painting  and  dec- 
orating classes  established  in  the  day 
vocational  schools.  Such  graduates 
will  be  allowed  one  year  off  the  reg- 
ular apprenticeship  period  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers  of  America,  Dis- 
trict Council  No.  9. 

(6)  Next  preference  will  be  given 
to  boys  who  are  attending  continuation 
school.  Selected  boys  can  be  secured 
from  these  schools  through  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Indus- 
trial Education  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education. 

2.  Enrollment  of  Apprentices — Be- 


fore apprentices  are  assigned  to  work 
as  regularly  employed  apprentices,  it 
is  required  that  they  be  enrolled  with 
the  Painting  and  Decorating  Joint  Ap- 
prenticeship Committee. 

3.  The  card  given  to  the  apprentice 
upon  his  regular  enrollment  shall  be 
his  identification  when  officially  in- 
dorsed and  sealed.  A different  color 
card  will  be  given  each  year. 

4.  All  apprentices  shall  be  subject 
to  a probationary  period  which  shall 
cover  the  first  two  weeks  of  employ- 
ment. 

5.  The  minimum  age  of  apprentices 
for  starting  in  the  painting  and  dec- 
orating industry  shall  be  sixteen  years 
and  the  maximum  age  twenty-one 
years. 

6.  Term  of  Apprenticeship — The  pe- 
riod for  a full  term  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  painting  and  decorating  industry 
shall  be  four  years,  unless  the  appli- 
cant is  given  advanced  credit  for  pre- 
vious trade  experience  or  work  at  an 
approved  school,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee, 
or  unless  he  fails  to  meet  the  required 
standards  which  may  result  in  the 
lengthening  of  the  term. 

7.  The  full  period  of  apprenticeship 
shall  be  divided  into  eight  periods  of 
six  months  each,  and  the  apprentice 
shall  receive  his  advanced  rating  and 
classification  upon  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  such  period. 

8.  An  examination  shall  be  required 
of  each  apprentice  by  the  Joint  Ap 
prenticeship  Committee  at  the  close 
of  each  six  months  period  to  qualify 
for  advancement — such  examination  to 
cover  oral  and  written  work  and  a 
demonstration  of  his  practical  ability, 
together  with  a report  of  his  accom- 
plishment during  the  period  being 
terminated. 

9.  Advanced  credit  will  be  allowed 
an  apprentice  for  previous  trade  ex- 
perience in  the  painting  and  decorating 
industry,  or  work  in  an  approved 
school,  and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such 
advanced  rating  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Apprenticeship  Committee  upon 
a review  of  the  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience proposed  for  such  consider- 
ation. 

10.  All  interchange  of  employment 
by  apprentices  shall  be  adjusted 
through  the  Apprenticeship  Commit- 
tee. 

11.  Apprenticeship  Wage  by  Periods'. 
At  Work. — The  minimum  wage  for  ap- 
prentices recommended  by  the  Appren- 
ticeship Committee  is  as  follows:  First 
year,  33  1-3  per  cent;  second  year, 
44  4-9  per  cent;  third  year,  55  5-9  per 
cent;  fourth  year,  72  2-9  per  cent;  fifth 
year,  100  per  cent,  or  beginning  jour- 
neyman’s wage. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


In  Schools — During  the  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship the  employer  shall  allow 
the  apprentice  one-half  the  regular 
hourly  wage  rate,  in  addition  to  his 
time  at  work,  for  time  spent  in  school 
as  approved  by  the  Apprenticeship 
Committee. 

12 — An  apprentice  shall  be  allowed 
to  work  overtime  as  mutually  agree- 
able between  him  and  his  employer, 
subject  to  the  rules  to  be  established 
by  the  Apprenticeship  Committee,  but 
not  in  conflict  with  his  required  at- 
tendance at  school. 

13.  Hours  Per  Week — At  Work: 
Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a day’s 
work,  between  the  hours  of  8 A.  M.  and 
5 P.  M.  for  all  week  days  except  Satur- 
day. In  School:  Not  less  than  four 

hours  a week  attendance  at  a school 
approved  by  the  Apprenticeship  Com- 
mittee. 

14..  Attendance  at  school  shall  be 
during  the  regularly  established  eve- 
ning school  session. 

15.  Enforcement  of  School  Attend- 
ance. By  Employer — Employers  shall 
discontinue  the  employment  of  the  ap- 
prentice who  does  not  fulfil  his  obliga- 
tions so  far  as  school  attendance  is 
concerned,  as  determined  on  review 
by  the  Apprenticeship  Committee. 

By  Unions.—' The  unions  shall  ex- 
clude from  membership  the  apprentice 
who  does  not  fulfil  his  obligations  so 
far  as  school  attendance  is  concerned, 
as  determined  on  review  by  the  Ap- 
prenticeship Committee. 

16.  Apprentices  in  the  painting  and 
decorating  industry  to  be  regularly  en- 
rolled as  such  shall  be  employed  in 
any  of  its  classified  branches  either  in 
the  shop  or  on  outside  jobs. 

17.  The  trade  processes  which  com- 
prise the  painting  and  decorating  in- 
dustry, and  in  which  apprentices  are 
to  receive  thorough  instruction  either 
in  school  or  on  the  job,  are  contained 
in  Exhibit  “A”  herewith.  (Note:  The 
apprentice  must  have  the  opportunity 
provided  for  him  to  obtain  all-around 
practical  experience.) 

18.  Course  of  Study  in  School — The 
course  of  study  to  be  taught  appren- 
tices in  school  instruction  shall  include 
related  mathematics,  trade  sketching 
and  drawing,  shop  practice,  related 
science  and  general  information.  The 
division  of  time  for  these  studies  is  ap- 
proved as  laid  down  by  Exhibit  “A” 
herewith,  discretionary  on  development 
as  related  to  the  job  employment  of 
the  apprentice  at  the  time  the  instruc- 
tion is  given,  which  shall  conform  to 
city  and  State  requirements. 

19.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  in- 
structor, a complete  record  of  the  ap- 
prentice’s performance  shall  be  kept  by 
the  Apprenticeship  Committee,  subject 
to  examination  at  all  times 

20.  In  case  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  or  the  apprentice, 
either  one  has  the  right  and  privilige 
to  appeal  at  any  time  to  the  Appren- 
ticeship Committee  for  necessary  ac- 
tion and  adjustment. 

21.  Ratio  of  Apprentices  to  Journey- 
men— One  apprentice  will  be  allowed 
in  shops  working  ten  men  or  under.  No 
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shop  shall  have  more  than  two  appren- 
tices at  any  time. 

22.  The  equipment  of  the  employer 
must  be  sufficiently  varied  and  com- 
plete to  give  the  apprentice  the  re- 
quired experience  in  the  trade,  and 
also  to  insure  employment  to  appren- 
tice during  apprenticeship  period. 

23.  All  special  regulations  are. to  be 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Apprenticeship  Committee,  and  all 
amendments  to  this  plan  for  appren- 
ticeship shall  be  made  by  said  Commit- 
tee as  occasion  demands. 

24.  — Every  apprentice  regularly  en- 
rolled shall  be  required  to  indicate  on 
his  enrolment  card  that  he  has  read 
the  foregoing  rules  and  agrees  to  abide 
by  them. 

25.  Upon  the  successful  completion 
of  the  apprenticeship  each  apprentice 
shall  be  provided  with  a diploma  by 
the  Apprenticeship  Committee,  con- 
taining a statement  concerning  his 
trade  experience,  educational  training, 
journeymanship  standing  and  wage 
rating,  regularly  certified  by  the  em- 
ployer, labor  and  educational  author- 
ity as  determined  by  the  Apprentice- 
ship Committee,  which  shall  entitle 
him  to  employment  on  a full  journey- 
man’s basis. 

26.  The  unit  of  apprentices  in  at- 
tendance at  school  shall  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  public  school  author- 
ities. 

27.  Continuous  Employment  — It 
shall  be  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
the  Apprenticeship  Committee  to  pro- 
vide continuous  employment  to  reg- 
ularly enrolled  apprentices  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  their  proba- 
tionary period,  subject  to  the  rules 
contained  herein. 

28.  The  Apprenticeship  Committee 
shall  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
select  an  umpire  or  arbitrator  who 
shall  render  decisions  in  matters  per- 
taining to  apprenticeship  regarding 
which  there  may  be  an  equal  division 
of  opinion. 

Exhibit  “A” — Course  of  Study 

The  course  of  study  shall  cover  as 
far  as  possible  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Composition,  treatment  and  prep- 
aration of  various  surfaces  such  as 
plaster,  brick,  wood  and  metal.  Sizing 
and  priming. 

2.  Composition,  kind  and  grades  of 
brushes,  their  use,  treatment  and  care. 

3.  Composition  and  properties  of  ma- 
terial used;  oils,  driers,  lead  and  color 

4.  Mixing  of  paints  and  the  pigments 
they  contain  relative  to  the  surface  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied;  quan- 
tities of  materials  used  and  reason  for 
so  doing.  Effect  of  heat,  moisture  and 
acid  on  paints. 

5.  Uses  of  color,  color  analysis,  color 
values,  harmony  and  contrast;  judging 
colors  and  simple  color  combinations. 

6.  Removal  of  old  paint  by  torch, 
scraper,  sand-paper  and  solvents. 

7.  Finishing  of  surfaces,  flat,  glossy 
and  stipple. 

8.  Staining,  graining  and  varnish- 
ing. Wood  finishing. 

9.  The  cutting  and  using  of  stencils, 

10.  Free  hand  drawing  and  artistic 
design. 

11.  Mathematics,  applied  chemistry 
and  other  subjects  conforming  to  the 
rules  of  the  vocational  school. 

The  headquarters  of  the  New  York 
Building  Congress  are  Room  2041, 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  70  East  45th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


(The  subjoined  information  was 
received  by  General  Secretary  A.  H. 
McGhan  in  a letter  from  Arthur  Sey- 
mour Jennings,  an  authority  on  British 
paint  trade  affairs,  and  editor  and 
managing  director  of  The  Decorator, 
published  in  London.) 

npHE  apprenticeship  system  in  this 
A country  has  to  a large  extent  died 
out,  although  in  the  country  districts 
one  frequently  comes  across  a decora- 
tor of  the  old  school  who  has  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the 
craft,  and  he  realizes  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  impart  that,  knowledge  to  the 
rising  generation.  He  has  on  that 
account  as  many  apprentices  as  he  can 
find  room  for. 

The  situation,  as  far  as  technical 
education  of  painters  is  concerned,  has 
materially  changed  in  this  country 
during  the  last  few  months — or  per- 
haps I should  say  during  the  last  two 
years — because  joint  educational  coun- 
cils or  committees  have  been  set  up 
in  most  of  the  large  towns,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  National  Joint  Council. 

An  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  employers  and  employees  are  on 
these  committees,  and  both  do  what  is 
possible  to  encourage  the  education  of 
the  boys  on  a liberal  and  thoroughly 
practical  plan,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  care  to  give  encouragement 
toward  the  development  of  talent  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  when  it  shows 
itself.  In  other  words,  every  boy  has 
a thorough  grounding  in  all  painting 
and  decorating,  but  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  necessarily  possessing  large 
artistic  ability.  When  it  does  exist  the 
art  schools  help  to  foster  it. 

It  is  only  a few  years  back  that  the 
journeyman  was  deadly  opposed  to 
technical  education  of  the  boys,  and 
asserted  that  it  would  only  mean  the 
creation  of  a fresh  class  of  workmen, 
and  would  tend  to  oust  the  older  paint- 
ers, who  were  already  often  out  of 
work.  However,  that  idea  has  happily 
given  place  to  more  enlightened  views. 

I may  mention  the  plan  which  has 
been  carried  on  very  successfully  by 
the  London  Association  of  Master 
Decorators,  and  I see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  all 
technical  schools  in  your  country.  At 
the  Brixton  School  of  Building,,  where 
the  subject  of  decorating  and  painting 
is  taught  in  all  its  branches,  there  is 
a standing  committee  appointed  by 
the  London  Association  of  Master  Dec- 
orators, working  in  conjunction  with 
representatives  of  the  employees. 

The  course  of  training  extends  over 
three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  principal  of  the  school  communi- 
cates with  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, stating  how  many  boys  he  has 
ready  to  start  work.  As  they  have  all 
be*en  thoroughly  trained,  there  are  al- 
ways many  more  masters  willing  to 
take  boys  than  there  are  candidates. 

They  begin  work  on  a month’s  trial, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  an  agree- 
ment is  entered  into  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  boy  through  his 
guardian  or  parent,  such  agreement 
being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


indenture  of  apprenticeship.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  exact  wage  to  be  paid 
each  year,  and  the  boy  agrees  not  to 
make  a move  in  his  employment  until 
the  end  of  three  years,  when  he  be- 
comes a full  journeyman.  The  month 
on  trial  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
boy  is  likely  to  succeed.  The  plan  is, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  most  suc- 
cessful, and  there  have  only  been  one 
or  two  cases  where  the  agreement  has 
not  been  lived  up  to. 

Accused  of  Misbranding  Paints 

Charging  methods  of  unfair  competi- 
tion in  the  misbranding  of  goods,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued 
a formal  complaint  against  John  Mc- 
Quade  & Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

The  concern  is  a manufacturer  and 
seller  of  paints  and  similar  products 
and  is  charged  in  the  complaint  with 
using  on  containers  of  certain  of  its 
products  words  and  combinations  of 
words  which  are  not  true  descriptions 
of  the  contents  of  such  containers. 
Among  the  words  so  used  on  labels,  it 
is  alleged,  are  the  following:  “French 

White  Zinc,”  “Vielle  Montagne  Co., 
Paris,”  “Green  Seal,”  “White  Zinc” 
and  “American  White  Lead.” 


MARY’S  LITTLE  LAMB 
Mary  had  a little  lamb, 

Her  father  shot  it  dead. 

And  now  it  goes  to  school  with  her 
Between  two  hunks  of  bread. 


A Valued  and  Sensible 
Xmas  Gift 

OOKS  have  ever  been  con-  • 
sidered  an  appropriate 
Christmas  gift , and  me  know  of 
no  happier  present  for  the  painter 
than  that  encyclopedia  of  the 
paint  game,  “1995  Paint 
Questions  Answered.” 

T o have  this  body  of  paint 
knowledge  gathered  and  arranged 
between  the  covers  of  one  book 
is  a veritable  mine  of  wealth  and 
a never-failing  friend  in  need. 

If  you  are  considering  the 
making  of  a gift  to  master  painter 
or  journeyman,  paint  dealer, 
manufacturer  or  salesman,  we  be- 
lieve the  presentation  of  a copy 
of  “ 1995  PAINT  QUES- 
TIONS ANSWERED"  to  be 
the  happy  solution  of  your 
problem. 

Where  requested,  the  pub- 
lishers will  accompany  presenta- 
tion copies  with  a suitable 
Christmas  card,  inscribing  the 
name  of  the  giver  and  his  holiday 
felicitations. 

The  Painters  Magazine 
100  William  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Faithfulness 
to  the 
Color  Chip 


Stability  of  color  in  the  can  and  on  the  surface, 
and  fine  matching  of  subsequent  orders  is  an 
outstanding  characteristic  of  paints  made  with 
high  percentage  of  The  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company’s 

Horse  Head  Zinc  Oxide 

This  pigment  aids  in  the  production  of  clear 
tints  which  are  supremely  rich  in  hue  and  of 
maximum  permanence  under  exposure  to  light 
and  gases.  We  will  gladly  send  you  the  result 
of  Research  tests  covering  this  point. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 


160  Front  Street 


(Established  1848) 


New  York  City 


CHICAGO:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company  SAN  FRANCISCO:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co. 
PITTSBURGH:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co.  CLEVELAND:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co. 


New  Jersey' 

^iny 

The  World’s  Standard  for  Zinc  Products 
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How  the  Brush  Industry  Has  Developed 
During  the  Lifetime  of  One  of  Its  Pioneers 

WALTER  D.  FOSS,  President  the  Wooster  Brush  Co. 

( Written  Especially  for  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE) 


'T'HE  BRUSH  industry  as  a whole 
might  properly  he  divided  into 
three  classifications: 

First — Toilet  brushes,  such  as  hair, 
cloth,  tooth,  nail,  bath,  flesh  brushes, 
etc. 

Second — Household  brushes,  as  scrub, 
stove,  horse,  dusters,  floor  sweeps,  etc. 

Third — Artists,  paint  and  varnish 
brushes,  or  brushes  for  the  paint,  oil 
and  varnish  trade. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Brushes 

The  class  of  brushes  in  which  read- 
ers of  the  Magazine  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly interested  are  made  in  about 
twenty  factories  in  the  United  States 
that  have  a rating  in  the  commercial 
agencies  of  $25,000  or  more  of  capital. 
Of  course  there  are  many  small  fac- 
tories scattered  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Elbert  Hubbard  is  reputed  to  have 
said:  “A  paint  brush  is  a broom  with 

a college  education.”  If  this  definition 
is  true,  then  there  is  sore  need  of  edu- 
cational institutions  along  these  lines 
in  China  and  other  Oriental  countries 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  last 
winter  and  spring.  It  is  really  marvel- 
ous the  wonderful  painting  and  dec- 
orating they  are  now  doing,  and  have 
been  doing  for  several  thousand  yearS, 
with  tools  that  they  call  brushes. 

At  this  point  I might  say  that  I have 
visited  brush  factories  in  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany,  but  I have  never 
found  in  any  country  as  high  a type 
of  brushes  for  artists’  and  master 
painters’  use  as  are  made  in  the  United 
States ; nor  are  foreign  factories  as 
well  equipped  with  modern  up-to-date 
machinery  and  facilities  as  are  our 
domestic  plants. 

Perhaps  a brief  history  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  our  own  factory  of  the 
Wooster  Brush  Co.  would  typify  most 
of  the  leading  paint  brush  factories  in 
this  country.  I recall  visibly,  as  a boy, 
when  I would  go  to  my  father’s  fac- 
tory, and  he  would  send  me  to  the  local 
lumber  yard  and  pianing  mill  for  a 
few  strips  of  oak  or  maple  boards 
similar  to  flooring  boards.  These  strips 
were  about  three  and  one-half  or  four 
inches  in  width,  one-half  inch  thick 
on  one  edge  and  seven-eighths  on  the 
other,  with  a pattern  for  a “head”  for 
a seven,  eight  or  nine-inch  whitewash 
brush.  The  “heads”  would  be  sawed 
out  by  hand;  then  the  ends,  bevels  and 
tops  rounded  with  a spoke-shave,  and 
the  straight  and  slanted  holes  bored  by 
hand  with  an  ordinary  carpenters’ 
brace  and  bit. 

Many  of  the  bristles  used  in  making 
one  or  two  lines  of  whitewash  brushes 
were  bought  from  local  farmers,  who 
were  encouraged  to  save  them  from  one 
hog  butchering  time  to  another.  These 
bristles  were  assorted  and  dressed  to 
proper  lengths  by  hand. 

After  the  brushes  were  made  and 
finished,  every  process  by  hand,  the 


size  7,  8 or  9-inch  was  stenciled  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  and  the  brushes 
strung  into  bundles  of  half  dozen  each, 
so  that  they  might  be  hung  up  on  the 
ceilings  of  the  country  general  store. 
This  method  of  the  dealer  for  keeping 
his  stock  of  brushes  is  still  in  vogue 
in  many  foreign  countries. 

Today,  heads  for  whitewash  brushes, 
as  well  as  handles  for  all  kinds  of 
paint,  varnish,  kalsomine  brushes,  etc., 
are  turned  out  in  factories  making  a 
specialty  of  heads  and  handles  for 
brush  manufacturers  in  lots  of  thou- 
sands— yes,  hundreds  of  thousands — 
in  some  instances  at  a single  run.  And 
instead  of  driving  the  nails  one  at  a 
time,  all  the  nails  along  the  entire  side 
of  the  brush  are  driven  by  a machine 
at  one  operation. 

In  olden  days,  as  recited  above,  when 
a young  man  started  as  an  apprentice 
in  a brush  factory  he  spent  from  three 
to  five  years,  and  he  was  taught  to  do 
anything  and  everything  in  the  factory, 
from  boring  the  holes  for  a shoe  or 
scrub  brush,  which  was  done  on  a lathe 
treaded  by  foot  power,  to  dressing  the 
bristles  and  making  the  finished  brush. 
Today,  the  very  cheapest  one  inch  flat 
varnish  we  make,  which  sells  over  the 
counter  for  five  or  ten  cents,  passes 
through  eleven  different  operatives’ 
hands,  each  employee  doing  one  par- 
ticular thing. 

Old  and  New  Brush  Making 

The  up-to-date  brush  factory  of  today 
maintains  its  own  machine  shop  with 
a corps  of  expert  machinists,  who  de- 
sign, build  and  keep  in  repair  the  vari- 
ous machines  necessary  to  do  some 
particular  part  of  the  work  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bristles  or ‘construc- 
tion of  a brush. 

A half  century  ago  little  was  known 
of  the  flat  metal  bound  wall  paint  and 
varnish  brushes  which  are  in  such 
universal  use  today.  The  first  de- 
parture from  the  round  or  oval  paint 
and  varnish  brushes  was  the  flat 
leather  bound  wall  paint  brush.  Then 
came  the  flat  metal  bound  wall  brush, 
and  closely  following  the  flat  metal 
bound  varnish  brushes. 

In  the  past,  pitch,  glue  or  a cement 
made  from  shellac  with  a combination 
of  various  gums  was  used  quite  gener- 
ally by  all  manufacturers  in  the  heads 
of  the  brushes  for  holding  the  bristles. 
Chemical  research  has  discovered  other 
means  and  types  of  compositions  which 
are  now  used  for  setting  the  bristles, 
so  that  today  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  stamp  on  the  handles  of  the  brush, 
“glue  set,  do  not  use  in  water,”  or 
“cement  set,  do  not  use  in  alcohol  or 
shellac,”  etc.  The  setting  used  by  the 
modern  brush  factory  is  a chemically 
inert  substance  which  is  absolutely  un- 
affected by  oil,  turpentine,  alcohol, 
water,  gasoline  or  any  solvent  to  which 
a brush  might  possibly  be  subjected. 

Then,  also,  there  are  flat  and  oval 
metal  bound  paint  and  varnish  brushes 
in  which  the  bristles  are  held  by  a 
wedge  or  plug  within  the  ferrule;  also 
another  type  of  metal  bound  brushes  in 

Save  the  surface  and 
‘ you  save  all"-^y 


which  the  bristles  are  held  by  com- 
pression or  swedging  and  drawing  in 
the  ferrule,  so  that  the  “holding”  edges 
of  the  ferrule  in  the  finished  brush  are 
one  or  two  sizes  smaller  than  when 
the  bristles  were  inserted  within  the 
ferrule.  t 

In  simple  truth,  the  progress  of  the 
brush  industry  has  been  keeping  pace 
with  that  of  our  many  other  American 
institutions. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters 
Accept  1923  Objective 

The  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Dec- 
orators and  Paperhangers  of  America, 
through  its  General  Executive  Board, 
has  formally  adopted  the  objective  to 
“Make  1923  the  Greatest  Paint  and 
Varnish  Year,  as  the  Second  Step  To- 
ward Doubling  the  Industry  by  1926.” 
The  Painter  and  Decorator,  official  or- 
gan of  the  Brotherhood,  publishes  the 
following  in  its  November  issue: 

“At  an  informal  discussion  by  the 
members  of  the  General  Executive 
Board  at  its  meeting  Oct.  13,  1922,  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
campaign  being  tried  on  to  Save  the 
Surface  has  been  of  any  value  to  the 
members  of  our  organization — the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  being  that  it  has 
brought  about  considerable  work  in 
many  localities,  and  that  our  members 
have  profited  by  it.  The  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign  Committee  is  go- 
ing to  put  on  a campaign  for  1923,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
board  they  feel  that  our  national  or- 
ganization and  the  local  unions  should 
encourage  this  movement,  as  it  means 
more  work  to  our  membership,  and 
therefore  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Board: 

“Whereas,  The  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign  in  its  advertising  is  increas- 
ing the  demand  of  the  public  for  the 
service  of  the  paint  and  varnish  trades, 
and  thereby  increasing  the  demand 
for  better  painted  and  decorated 
homes,  and  the  services  and  employ- 
ment of  the  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion; and 

“Whereas,  They  have  launched  the 
objective  to  double  the  use  of  Paint 
and  Varnish  by  1926;  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  General  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 
of  America,  at  its  session  held  in  Oc- 
tober, 1922,  recommends  that  all  local 
unions  adopt  the  objective,  making 
1923  the  greatest  paint  and  varnish 
year  as  the  second  step  to  double  the 
industry  by  1926,  and  urge  hearty  co- 
operation with  the  Save  the  Surface 
movement.” 


W.  G.  Andrews  Assistant  Resi- 
dent Manager 

W.  G.  Andrews  recently  assumed  the 
duties  of  assistant  resident  manager 
at  the  Buffalo  office  of  Pratt  & Lam- 
bert, Inc.  Mr.  Andrews’  former  ex- 
perience as  superintendent  of  the 
Bridgeburg  (Ontario)  plant,  and  his 
work  in  various  other  executive  ca- 
pacities, will  doubtless  prove  valuable 
to  him  in  his  new  position.  Mr.  An- 
drews is  the  son  of  W.  H.  Andrews, 
chairman  of  the  Board,  Pratt  & Lam- 
bert, Inc.,  and  is  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  company. 
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MODERN 
'wall  COVERING 

Suited  to  Every  Room 

The  usefulness  of  Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering 
is  not  limited  to  expensively  decorated  homes,  or 
to  any  particular  room.  The  Sanitas  line  really 
does  include  “styles  for  every  room  in  the  house/’ 
Furthermore,  Sanitas  is  a material  that  permits 
adaptation  to  any  type  of  room,  architectural  de- 
sign, or  decorative  scheme. 

IBiji  Sanitas  is  made  on  cloth,  machine-painted  with 
pjMp  durable  oil  colors.  The  dull-finished  plain  tints 


are  especially  versatile,  in  offering  an  ideal 
ground  for  stenciling,  frescoing,  stippling,  or 
blending.  There  is  also  a wide  variety  of  decora- 
tive patterns  and  reproductions  of  tapestry, 
leather,  grass-cloth  and  fabrics. 

Sanitas  hangs  just  like  wall-paper.  It  does  not 
crack,  peel  or  fade  and  can  be  wiped  clean  with 
a damp  cloth. 

See  Your  Wholesaler — We’ll  Move  the  Goods 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Program  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention 

At  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Jan.  3-5 


/^OPY  of  the  program  for  the  Thirty- 
V*  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
sent  to  the  Magazine  by  William  E. 
Wall,  chairman  of  the  Publicity  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Wall  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  diligence  in  mailing  the  pro- 
gram the  day  following  its  completion. 

As  usual,  the  convention  will  be 
convened  in  Horticultural  Hall  in  Bos- 
ton. The  dates  are  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  Jan.  3,  4,  5.  The  pro- 
gram reads: 

1.  Opening  of  the  Convention,  Wednes- 
day, Jan.  3,  1923. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Roll  Call  of  Officers. 

4.  Reading  Records  of  Last  Convention. 

5.  President’s  Address. 

6.  Appointment  of  Committees  on  Res- 
olutions and  President’s  Address. 

7.  Appointment  of  Committee  to  Nomi- 
nate Officers. 

8.  Reports  of  Officers,  a.  Secretary; 
b.  Treasurer;  c.  Trustees;  d.  Organ- 
izer. 

9.  Report  of  Executive  Board  by  Vice 
President. 

10.  Report  of  Delegates  to  Last  Inter- 
national Convention. 

11.  Paper:  “The  Journeyman  Painter.” 


By  H.  J.  Hussey,  Cambridge  Associa- 
tion. 

12.  Address:  “The  World  Sweep  of 

Democracy  and  What  is  in  the  Back- 
ground of  the  Worker’s  Mind.”  By 
Prof.  David  D.  Vaughan. 

13.  Question  Box. 

14.  “The  New  Home  of  the  Society  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors of  Massachusetts.”  By  Ernest 
Schupbach,  Boston  Association. 

15.  Report  of  Commitee  on  Revision  of 
Constitution. 

16.  Educational  Session — Trade  Educa- 
tion. 

a.  Paper:  President  Henry  B.  Kel- 

ley. 

b.  Address:  Robert  O.  Small,  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Trade  Educa- 
tion, State  of  Massachusetts. 

To  be  followed  by  discussion. 

17.  Address:  “Work  of  the  Boston 

Building  Congress  on  Seasonal  Un- 
employment and  Apprenticeship.”  By 
W.  Stanley  Parker. 

18.  Paper:  “Leveling  the  Year’s  Work.” 
By  Ivory  H.  Morse,  North  Metropoli- 
tan Association. 

19.  Special  Address  on  Business  Af- 
fairs. Speaker  to  be  announced. 

20.  Election  of  Officers. 

21.  New  Business. 

22.  Unfinished  Business. 

23.  Reports  of  Committees. 

24.  Installation  of  Officers. 

25.  Adjournment. 


Paint  and  Varnish  Output 
First  Six  Months  1922 

The  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounces that  according  to  the  census 
returns,  manufacturers  of  paints  and 
varnishes  reported  production  of 
white  lead  in  oil,  zinc  oxide  in  oil,  other 
paste  paints,  ready  mixed  and  semi- 
paste paints,  and  varnishes,  Japans 
and  lacquers,  for  the  six  months  period 
January  1 to  June  30,  1922,  and  the 
calendar  years  1921  and  1920,  as  fol- 
lows (for  comparison  the  figures  are 
given  for  1921  and  1920): 

White  lead  in  oil,  138,942,000  pounds 
in  first  6 months  of  1922;  273,874,000 
pounds  in  1921  and  209,372,000  pounds 
in  1920. 

Zinc  oxide  in  oil,  4,341,000  pounds  in 
first  6 months  of  1922;  5,770,000  pounds 
in  1921,  and  7,946,000  pounds  in  1920. 

Other  paste  paints,  64,186,000  pounds 
in  first  6 months  of  1922;  102,846,000 
pounds  in  1921,  and  126,308,000  pounds 
in  1920. 

Ready  mixed  and  semi-paste  paints, 
including  wall  paints,  mill  whites  and 
enamels,  31,159,000  gallons  in  first  6 
months  of  1922;  44,500,000  gallons  in 
1921,  and  55,248,000  gallons  in  1920. 

Varnishes,  Japans  and  lacquers,  24,- 

998.000  gallons  in  first  6 months  of 
1922;  34,316,000  gallons  in  1921,  and 

49.594.000  gallons  in  1920. 

These  data  are  compiled  from  reports 
from  402  establishments,  of  which  104 
reported  the  manufacture  of  white  lead 
in  oil,  120  the  manufacture  of  zinc 
oxide  in  oil,  228  the  manufacture  of 
other  paste  paints,  337  the  manufacture 
of  ready  mixed  and  semi-paste  paints, 
and  246  the  manufacture  of  varnishes, 
Japans  and  lacquers. 


Toledo  Paint  Club  and 

Master  Painters  Meet 

One  of  the  most  successful  meetings 
in  the  history  of  the  Toledo  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Club  was  held  Wednes- 
day evening,  November  22,  at  the  Elks 
Club.  It  was  a combined  meeting  of 
master  painters  and  club  members,  and 
the  roll  call  showed  an  attendance 
of  56. 

After  dinner  was  served,  every  one 
participated  in  a sociable  game  of 
Keno.  A number  of  prizes  were  award- 
ed, ranging  from  atomizers  to  a gallon 
of  castor  oil. 

Following  the  social  program,  which 
was  enjoyed  by  all,  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  the  interesting 
subject  of  zinc  oxide  and  the  part  it 
plays  in  the  production  of  good  paint- 
ing materials.  The  talk  was  given  by 
Mr.  Breyer,  chief  of  the  Research  Di- 
vision of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales 
Co.,  and  he  pointed  out  that  his  com- 
pany is  doing  extensive  research  work 
to  improve  the  manufacture  of  paint. 

There  were  also  present,  as  guests 
of  the  club,  R.  A.  Parrett,  district 
sales  manager  of  Cleveland,  and  Mr. 
Tillinghast,  also  of  Cleveland,  who  are 
connected  with  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Sales  Co. 


“What  do  you  know  about  the 
radio?” 

“It’s  very  simple.” 

“Simple?  To  me  it  is  the  marvel 
of  the  age.  It  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension.” 

“It  is  to  me,  too,  hut  I have  a nine- 
year-old  son  who  can  tell  you  all 
about  it.” 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


George  Edmund  Russell 

George  Edmund  Russell,  one  of 
Washington’s  best  known  public-spir- 
ited and  progressive  citizens,  for  many 
years  an  active  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants,  died 
Saturday,  Nov.  25,  at  noon,  at  the 
family  residence,  916  19th  Street  North- 
west, aged  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Russell  was  born  in  Virginia,  on 
the  farm  of  his  parents,  Edmund  and 
Jane  Russell,  a few  miles  from  Fred- 
ericksburg, July  12,  1852.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  painter  and  decorator 
when  a young  man.  He  came  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  in  1886  as  foreman  for 
the  James  Newton  Co.,  painters  and 
decorators,  remaining  with  that  firm 
until  Mr.  Newton  retired,  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Russell  pur- 
chased the  business,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  four  years  ago,  when  he 
retired. 

For  many  years  he  was  a leading 
member  of  the  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Association;  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  local  association;  and 
was  prominent  at  conventions.  Dur- 
ing his  active  business  life  Mr.  Russell 
handled  many  of  the  larger  contracts 
for  private  and  public  building  decorat- 
ing and  painting.  Among  the  public 
buildings  some  years  ago  he  redec- 
orated and  repainted  was  the  Mount 
Vernon  mansion.  He  took  a keen  in- 
terest in  every  civic  movement  that 
had  for  its  object  the  expansion  of  the 
business  interests  of  the  city  and  the 
betterment  of  the  community. 

Interment  was  in  Glenwood  ceme- 
tery. The  active  pallbearers  were 
members  of  the  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Association. 

Mr.  Russell  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Russell;  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Mullin  and  Mrs. 
Carroll  Heise,  of  this  city,  and  one 
brother,  Plumy  Russell,  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 


The  Longevity  of  Paint 

Paint,  like  love,  covereth  a multi- 
tude of  sins.  Its  uses  have  been  legion, 
and  the  recent  “discovery”  by  the 
British  Food  Investigation  Board  adds 
yet  another  to  them.  Germs  contained 
in  food  enclosed  in  airtight  tins  are 
unable  to  develop  or  become  dangerous 
until  air  enters  the  tin.  They  may 
then  play  the  very  deuce. 

Tin  becomes  affected  with  a species 
of  “plague,”  which  is  liable  to  attack 
the  metal  when  exposed  to  low  tem- 
peratures. Microscopic  holes  are  then 
formed,  and  the  development  of  micro- 
bic  life  commences  under  favorable 
conditions. 

If  the  tin  is  properly  painted  it  is 
immune  from  the  plague,  and  it  is  on 
record  that  painted  tins  left  in  the 
Arctic  regions  in  1825  by  the  Parry  ex- 
pedition were  opened  86  years  later 
and  the  contents  found  to  be  in  excel- 
lent condition. — Decorators  and  Paint- 
ers Magazine. 


To  Kill  Grease  Spots 
To  kill  grease  spots  before  painting, 
give  the  surface  a washing  with  salt- 
peter in  solution  or  very  thin  lime 
whitewash.  Soapsuds,  if  used,  must 
be  well  washed  off,  or  the  paint  will 
not  dry  over  it. 
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Barreled  Sunlight  is  a valuable  addition  to  any  line  — no 
matter  bow  complete.  It  is  unique  in  its  field.  For  walls,  ceil- 
ings and  interior  woodwork.  Can  be  tinted  any  color  desired. 


It  cuts  painting  costs 

A white,  lustrous  paint  of  great 

covering  power  that  is  easy  to  apply 


Sold  m 5-gallon,  gallon, 
half-gallon,  quart,  pint, 
and  half - pint  cans — 
barrels  and  half-barrels. 


c 


Save  the 

you  save  all  | 


IT  isn’t  cost  per  gallon  that  enables 
you  to  figure  low  on  a job.  A 
paint  that  sets  too  quickly,  laps  or 
spreads  hard  means  more  in  time  and 
labor  in  the  end — and  gives  poorer 
service. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  a smooth,  lus- 
trous paint  of  intense  opacity.  It  covers 
better  than  enamel  and  costs  less.  It 
flows  freely,  leaves  no  brush  marks  and 
will  not  lap  or  sag. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  now  being  used 
in  all  kinds  of  buildings — industrial 
plants,  stores,  shops,  office  buildings — 
and  in  many  rooms  in  apartment 
houses,  hotels  and  private  homes. 
Wherever  a smooth,  lustrous  surface 
that  will  not  collect  dust  is  desired — 
a surface  that  is  sanitary  and  easily 
washable  — Barreled  Sunlight  is  the 


ideal  coating.  It  contains  no  varnish. 
Made  by  the  “Rice  Process,”  it  is 
guaranteed  to  remain  white  longer 
than  any  gloss  paint  or  enamel,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  applied  under  the 
same  conditions. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  sold  in  barrels, 
half-barrels  and  in  cans  from  half- 
pint to  5-gallon  size.  Every  painter 
and  dealer  should  carry  this  paint  to 
complete  his  line.  Sample  can  will  be 
sent  on  request.  Where  more  than 
one  coat  is  required,  use  Barreled  Sun- 
light Undercoat. 

Communicate  with  our  nearest  dis- 
tributor or  write  direct  to  us. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

Factory  and  main  offices 

21  DUDLEY  STREET  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
New  York — 350  Madison  Avenue 
Chicago— 659  Washington  Blvd. 

San  Francisco — 38  O'Farrell  Street 

And  50  other  distributing  centers  in  U.  S.  A. 


Barreled 


THE  RICE  PROCESS  WHITE 


Sunlight 
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Questions  Answered 


Damp  Walls  in  a Frame  House 
H.  H.  L.,  Hensall,  Ontario,  describes 
a rare  case  of  a frame  house  with 
damp  walls,  these  being  lathed  and 
plastered,  and  papered,  the  old  paper 
being  damp.  He  wishes  to  know  the 
cause  and  the  cure.  He  suggests  that 
salt  in  the  whitewash  which  at  some 
prior  time  has  been  applied  to  the 
walls  may  cause  the  dampness.  He 
further  asks  us  if  we  think  that  to 
remove  the  old  paper  and  scrape  the 
walls,  then  size  them,  would  result 
in  making  them  dry,  or  prevent 
dampness  from  coming  through. 
Answer:  The  only  likely  cause  of 

dampness  in  this  case  that  we  can 
suggest  is  the  possible  leaking  of  rain 
gutters  or  spouts,  which  we  would  sug- 
gest looking  into.  Dampness  cannot 
come  irom  salt  that  was  placed  in  the 
lime-wash  to  harden  it.  The  salt  is 
entirely  changed  by  its  mixture  with 
lime.  As  for  damp  external  air,  with  a 
rather  open  weather  boarding  that 
might  be  a factor,  though  the  air  in 
Canada  is  usually  dry,  we  believe. 

By  all  means  scrape  off  the  old  pa- 
per, make  the  walls  clean  and  solid  and 
repair  where  necessary.  Then  if  you 
wish  to  damp  proof  them,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent moisture  affecting  them  from  the 
outside,  apply  the  following  solutions: 
Shred  and  melt  in  hot  water  z/^  lb.  Cas- 
tile soap,  or  any  good  white  soap,  this 
being  enough  for  one  gallon  of  water. 
In  another  vessel  put  % lb.  of  pulver- 
ized alum  and  four  gallons  of  hot 
water.  These  solutions  must  be  kept 
separate  and  used  separately,  as  de- 
scribed. 

Let  the  solutions  become  cold,  then 
apply  the  soap  solution,  using  a wide 
brush.  Rub  well  into  wall,  but  make 
no  froth  with  it.  After  twenty-four 
hours  apply  a coat  of  alum  water,  us- 
ing a separate  brush.  Brush  it  hard, 
as  it  goes  onto  the  soapy  surface  with 
difficulty. 

Allow  twenty-four  hours  to  dry,  then 
repeat  the  operation,  with  soap  and 
water.  The  walls  must  be  dry  when 
done  this  way. 


Polish  for  Auto  Top 

H.  H.  L.,  Hensall,  Ontario,  asks  for  a 
good  formula  for  a top  dressing  for 
an  automobile. 

Ansiver:  Here  is  a formula  that  was 
recently  handed  us,  but  which  we  have 
not  tried.  It  is  for  cheap  work,  but 
should,  judging  from  its  composition, 
give  fair  service: 

Best  turpentine  asphaltum,  16  parts; 
boiled  linseed  oil,  10  parts;  turpen- 
tine, 5 parts;  gas  black,  5 to  8 parts; 
Japan  driers,  6 parts. 

Melt  and  add  to  above  8 oz.  of  lump 
brown  rosin  to  the  quart  of  asphaltum. 


Drying  Varnished  Work  in  the 
Dark 

A.  L.  P.,  Lakewood,  O.,  asks:  “What 

is  the  reason  for  several  of  the  large 
auto  paint  shops  placing  the  finished 
work,  while  still  undried,  after  the 
final  flowing  coat  of  varnish,  in  a 
perfectly  dark  room  to  dry?  Do  you 
think  that  the  sun’s  rays  will  cause 
crazing  of  the  varnish,  either  on  auto 


or  furniture  work,  if  the  sun  is  per- 
mitted to  shine  on  the  work  while 
wet  (the  varnish  not  dry)?’’ 

Answer : We  do  not  know  why  the 
auto  finishers  you  allude  to  do  as  you 
describe.  They  must  have  a reason  for 
it,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
just  what  that  reason  is.  We  have  al- 
ways been  taught  that  neither  paint 
nor  varnish  will  dry  as  quickly  nor  as 
well  in  darkness  as  in  light. 

In  fact,  the  furniture  makers,  as 
far  as  we  know,  agree  with  this  con- 
clusion, and  while  it  is  not  feasible  to 
have  daylight  for  all  the  drying,  yet 
they  maintain  that  the  drying  is  less 
desirable  in  darkness  than  in  light — 
though  of  course  they  do  not  like  the 
sun  to  shine  directly  on  the  ■yet  work. 

Both  sunlight  and  fresh  ^ir  are  de- 
sirable in  the  drying  of  paint  and 
varnish.  We  believe  that  the  painter 
or  varnisher  who  chooses  darkness  to 
light  is  at  least  technically  wrong,  as 
man  in  general  is  said  to  be  in  a 
spiritual  sense. 

How  Much  Work  Can  a Paint- 
er Do? 

W.  T.  0.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  desires  an  es- 
timate on  what  a painter  can  do  in 
a day’s  work  applying  ordinary  plain 
paint,  on  exterior  work  especially. 
Answer:  Of  course  the  answer  can 
be  only  in  a general  way,  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
any  class  of  workmen  is  most  various. 
A few  years  ago  this  question  was 
given  to  ten  large  contracting  painters, 
and  their  estimates  varied  a great  deal. 

The  lowest  was  108  square  feet  per 
hour,  and  the  highest  190.  However, 
all  the  estimates  were  added  up  to- 
gether, and  a general  average  was  ob- 
tained, which  was  147  square  feet  per 
hour.  We  believe  this  figure  may  be 
accepted  as  approximately  correct. 


Finishing  New  Aluminum  Auto 
Body 

C.  V.  N„  Princeton,  N.  J.,  asks  for  a 
good  working  method  of  finishing  a 
new  aluminum  auto  body. 

Answer:  To  finish  an  aluminum 
auto  body  when  new,  first  carefully 
rub  down  the  surface  with  emery  cloth, 
or  scour  with  No.  1 y2  sandpaper.  Then 
dust  it  off,  and  give  it  a coat  of  metal 
primer,  following  this  with  the  filler 
coat,  etc. 

After  rubbing  out  the  surface  with 
water  and  artificial  rubbing  stone,  ap- 
ply the  color  coats,  then  the  varnish. 

Window  Cleaning  Paste 

A.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  wants  a good 
paste  for  cleaning  windows  which 
are  grimed  with  soft  coal  smoke  and 
water,  where  soap  will  not  do. 
Answer:  Usually  a little  alcohol  in 
the  water,  along  with  whiting,  is  suffi- 
cient to  clean  window  glass;  but  there 
is  a paste  that  is  much  more  efficient, 
prepared  as  follows: 

Dissolve  two  parts  of  good  white 
soap  in  three  parts  of  water;  then  add 
six  parts  of  the  best  floated  whiting 
and  two  parts  of  Tripoli  powder.  This 
is  mixed  together  with  a little  water, 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


and  made  into  cakes.  For  use  place 
some  of  it  in  the  water  for  washing 
the  windows,  and  occasionally  a little 
on  the  chamois  leather. 


Kalsomining  Over  Old  Kalso - 
mine 

D.  F.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  asks  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  re-kalso- 
mining  of  walls  over  old  kalsomine 
without  removing  the  latter. 

Answer:  We  have  done  walls  of  that 
kind,  that  had  several  coats  of  kal- 
somine, and  without  removing  the 
old  have  succeeded  in  getting  a fine 
and  durable  finish.  The  old  kalsomine 
must  be  sized,  of  course,  but  just  any 
sort  of  size  will  not  do.  The  most  re- 
liable is  a size  made  from  one-third 
boiled  oil,  two-thirds  turpentine,  and 
enough  dryers  to  dry  the  size  properly. 


To  Prevent  Paste  Thinning 

S.  D.  F.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  wishes  a 
method  of  preventing  paperhangers’ 
paste  from  becoming  thin  after  mix- 
ing. 

Answer:  There  are  several  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  use  good  pastry  flour. 
Winter  wheat  gives  the  best  flour  for 
making  paste;  spring  wheat  makes  a 
watery  paste.  And  yet  something  will 
depend  upon  the  way  any  flour  paste 
is  prepared. 

Don’t  boil  it  too  long;  in  fact,  it  does 
not  need  to  boil  at  all,  for  the  boiling 
water  with  which  it  is  made  will  cook 
it  sufficiently.  Don’t  add  too  much  of 
the  boiling  water  when  making  it. 
When  it  has  become  dark  and  stiff  stop 
the  water,  but  continue  for  some  time 
stirring  and  beating  it  together  with 
the  paddle.  This  will  make  it  smooth. 
Then  pour  some  cold  water  to  cover  it 
and  set  away  until  cold. 

Paste  may  become  watery  by  in- 
sufficient stirring,  also  by  insufficient 
heat  or  cooking.  One  expert  recom- 
mends the  addition  of  one-third  to  one- 
half  cornstarch  to  wheat  flour,  to  pre- 
vent it  becoming  watery.  We  would 
not  say  much  for  this  and  doubt  its 
efficiency.  Another  tells  us  that  he 
adds  about  a third  of  a package  of 
elastic  laundry  starch  to  the  quart  of 
wheat  flour.  He  says  such  starch  will 
not  go  thin,  works  easier,  goes  farther, 
and  sticks  tighter. 


Trouble  with  Stain  Burning 
Through  New  Work 

H.  B.  I.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  writes  as 
follows:  “I  painted  the  interior  of 

a house  last  summer,  and  last  week 
was  called  in  to  see  the  work.  The 
woodwork  had  been  stained  mahog- 
any on  cypress  and  then  varnished. 
I had  to  finish  it  over  in  white.  I 
removed  the  old  varnish  with  a good 
varnish  remover,  and  washed  it  off 
with  gasoline.  Then  I gave  it  a 
coat  of  orange  shellac;  three  days 
thereafter  I applied  a coat  of  white 
lead. 

“When  I came  the  next  day  I found 
that  the  stain  had  burned  through. 
Then  I applied  a nother  coat  of 
orange  shellac,  and  where  it  was  the 
worst  stained,  gave  two  coats  of  the 
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To  the  Sign  Maker : 


Advertising,  you  know,  spells  dollars  and  cents.  Now  listen!  Tell  your  prospect- 
ive buyer  that  it  was  sense — good  sense — and  the  making  of  dollars  that  caused 
the  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.,  United  Cigar  Stores,  Ford,  Woolworth’s,  Kresge’s,  Swift  Co.,  and  many  other 
successful  business  houses  to  adopt  the  Spanjer  Brothers  round-faced  wood  letters  for  their  sign  work.  A substantial  sign 
•creates  a substantial  business,  a raised  gold  letter  sign  substantiates  for  all. 
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shellac.  Then  I finished  the  work 
white,  finishing  with  white  enamel. 

“It  looked  fine  when  I finished,  but 
now  it  is  burnt  through  in  spots,  the 
doors  the  worst.” 

Answer:  As  long  as  there  is  any  of 
the  mahogany  stain  remaining  on  the 
wood  it  will  come  out,  no  matter  how 
many  coats  of  shellac  are  applied. 
There  are  two  aniline  reds,  one  a 
bleeding  red,  the  other  non-bleeding. 
Shellac  is  usually  advised  to  insulate 
the  bleeding  red,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  it  is  inefficient  for  the  purpose. 

Some  claim  to  have  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  bleeding  red  with  two 
coats  of  shellac  and  a coat  of  washable 
water  color  paint,  and  in  very  bad 
cases  two  or  more  coats  of  water  paint. 

A chemist  gave  the  following  remedy 
for  the  trouble:  Take  a pound  of  cop- 
peras and  place  it  in  a gallon  of  hot 
water  and  allow  it  to  dissolve:  In 

another  vessel  dissolve  a pound  of 
alum  in  a gallon  of  hot  water.  Mix 
both  together  when  dissolved,  and 
apply  freely.  This  must  be  applied 
over  the  stain  direct.  In  case  you 
should  conclude  to  try  it,  you  will  have 
to  remove  the  shellac  clean  down  to 
the  stain.  Maybe  it  will  be  well  to  try 
the  shellac-water  paint  cure  first. 


Kalsomine  Vs.  Calcimine 

E.  R.,  Portland,  Ore.,  writes  to  say  that 
he  notices  a difference  in  the  spell- 
ing of  the  word  that  is  pronounced 
kalsomine,  and  wonders  if  there  are 
two  kinds  of  the  preparation,  or  if 
they  are  simply  trade  names  for  the 
article. 

Answer:  The  word  is  correctly 

spelled  either  way,  though  kalsomine 
is  the  more  usual  way.  It  may  also  be 
spelled  calcomine.  It  gets  its  derivation 
from  the  Latin  calx. 


Perforating  Stencils  for  Letters 
and  Ornaments 

W.  W.,  Iowa,  writes:  Is  there  some 

other  way  of  making  perforated  out- 
lines of  letters,  ornaments,  etc.,  than 
by  the  tracing  wheel?  It  works  all 
right  on  large  letters,  but  not  on  the 
small  letters.  It  is  difficult  to  follow 
the  outlines  with  a tracing  wheel  on 
small  letters,  and  I have  to  use  a 
pricker,  which  takes  too  much  time. 
Answer:  A quick  way  of  perforat- 

ing stencils  for  letters  or  ornaments 
would  be  by  using  one  of  the  small 
electric  perforators,  as  used  by  the 
wallpaper  trade  for  cutting  out  borders. 

We  believe  that  the  machine  could  be 
re-set  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the 
needle  would  not  perforate  so  closely. 
If  it  cannot  be  done  on  the  regular 
machine,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
manufacturer  could  manage  to  adjust 
same  for  this  particular  purpose. 

There  is  also  the  method  of  duplicat- 
ing by  means  of  carbon  paper,  which 
answers  for  any  figure,  large  or  small. 


Removing  Grease  from  Blackboards 
Make  a strong  lye  of  pearlash  and 
soft  water,  and  add  as  much  unslaked 
lime  as  it  will  take  up.  Stir  and  let 
it  settle,  then  bottle  and  stopper  close. 
Dilute  with  water  when  used  and  scour 
the  part  with  it.  The  liquor  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  long,  as  it  will 
draw  the  color  from  the  board. 


Varnish  Can  Drawers 

Harry  W.  Poor 

F>Y  cutting  out  with  the  tin  shears 
one  side  of  a gallon  or  half  gallon 
varnish  can  a durable,  water-tight  and 
serviceable  receptacle  is  had  for  hold- 
ing all  sorts  of  tools,  nails  and  other 


articles.  The  four  rough  edges  should 
be  hammered  in,  and  by  constructing 
a frame  with  partitions  into  which  the 
cans  slide  easily  a good  set  of  drawers 
may  be  constructed,  with  handles  al- 
ready on  the  ends. 

Painter’s  Time  Saver 

Harry  W.  Poor 

'T'HE  painter  well  knows  that  when 
•*-  he  “knocks  off”  overnight,  his 
brushes  must  either  be  washed  out, 
left  in  the  paint,  or  stood  in  oil,  other- 
wise when  the  job  is  resumed  they  will 
be  found  to  have  hardened.  He  also 
knows  that  the  heavy  pigment  settles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  can,  the  oil  rising 
to  the  top.  Washing  and  standing  in 
oil  make  for  delay  when  the  job  is 
resumed. 


A simple  device  which  enables  one  to 
leave  the  brush  handily  in  the  top 
paint  can  be  made  by  drilling  a small 
gimlet  hole  in  the  brush  handle,  above 
the  bristles.  When  desired  slip  a small 
wire  through,  bending  it  to  hook  the 
brush  on  the  side  of  the  pail  with  the 
bristles  suspended  to  effect  proper  im- 
mersion in  any  depth  of  paint  remain- 
ing in  the  pail,  all  ready  to  start  in 
good  condition  the  following  day. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Glidden  Explains  Price  Rise 

In  connection  with  an  announcement 
of  advances  in  the  prices  of  a number 
of  its  products,  the  Glidden  Co.,  over 
the  name  of  President  Adrian  D.  Joyce, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
trade  early  in  December: 

In  July,  1921,  our  company  reduced 
its  prices  on  paints  and  varnishes  to 
the  uttermost  limit  in  order  to  do  its 
full  share  toward  the  revival  of  pros- 
perity. The  decline  in  prices  at  that 
time  averaged  45  cents  per  gallon  on 
house  paints,  and  a very  radical  re- 
duction was  made  in  the  prices  of  var- 
nishes, shelf  goods  and  specialties. 
These  declines  were  the  culmination 
of  a series  of  reductions  in  prices, 
which  on  house  paints  amounted  to 
about  $1.50  per  gallon. 

Since  July,  1921,  there  has  been  a 
steady  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds.  Linseed  oil  has 
advanced  14  cents  per  gallon;  China 
wood  oil,  16  cents  per  gallon;  turpen- 
tine, $1.01  per  gallon;  pig  lead,  2% 
cents  per  pound;  while  zinc  spelter  is 
very  much  higher. 

During  the  same  period  dry  colors, 
varnish  gums  and  many  other  ma- 
terials entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  quality  paints  and  varnishes  have 
advanced  materially.  Owing  to  ad- 
vances in  the  prices  of  pig  lead  and  lin- 
seed oil  the  manufacturers  of  white 
lead  in  oil  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  two  advances  in  their  finished 
product,  yet  during  all  this  period  no 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  price  of 
Glidden  paints  and  varnishes.  It  is. 
therefore  necessary  for  us  to  immedi- 
ately advance  our  prices  on  “Endur- 
ance” house  paints,  porch  and  deck 
paint,  inside  floor  paint  and  flat  wall 
finishes  to  the  extent  of  15  cents  per 
gallon. 

We  have  also  found  it  necessary  to 
advance  our  varnishes,  shelf  goods  and 
specialties,  and  these  price  changes  are 
given  in  our  new  price  list. 

We  anticipate  a wonderful  demand 
for  paints  and  varnishes  during  1923, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the 
volume  of  our  business  is  constantly 
increasing. 


Look  to  a Large 

State  Convention 

The  Magazine  has  received  from 
Second  Vice  President  David  H.  Mac- 
Kenzie  of  the  Connecticut  Master 
Painters  Association  this  convention 
message: 

“As  announced  in  Secretary  Marsh’s 
message,  printed  on  page  50,  the  1923 
convention  of  the  Connecticut  Master 
Painters  Society  will  be  held  in  Bridge- 
port on  Feb.  21  and  22.  Besides  the 
usual  business  sessions,  there  will  be 
a craft  exhibit  by  the  master  painters 
of  the  State. 

“The  convention  will  finish  on 
Washington’s  Birthday  with  a banquet, 
dancing,  and  a program  of  prominent 
speakers.  We  here  in  Bridgeport  are 
looking  forward  to  a large  convention.” 


To  Clean  Bottles 

To  clean  oily  or  greasy  bottles,  pour 
in  a little  strong  sulphuric  acid  after 
they  have  been  allowed  to  drain  as . 
much  as  possible.  Cork  the  bottle  and 
cause  the  acid  to  flow  over  every  por- 
tion of  it  for  five  minutes.  Rinse  re- 
peatedly  with  cold  water. 
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Save  the  Surface 
Use  Moore  Paint 

Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 

Paints,  Varnishes, Mure  sco 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
ST.  LOUIS  CARTERET  TORONTO 
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The  Secretaries’  Forum 

Secretaries  and  Other  Officers  and  Members  of  Master  Painters  Associations 
Are  Invited  to  Send  Contributions  to  This  Department 


Message  from  Secretary  Marsh  of  Connecticut 
On  the  February  Convention  and  Trade  Schools 

rT''  HE  CONNECTICUT  Society  of  Master  Painters  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Stratfield,  Bridgeport,  on  Feb.  21 
and  22.  There  will  be  a crafts  exhibit,  but  no  manufacturers’  exhibits. 

All  our  members  are  urged  to  prepare  some  work  for  the  crafts  exhibit, 
and  send  same  to  the  Stratfield,  care  of  Exhibits  Committee.  Prizes  will 
be  awarded  for  the  best  in  the  respective  classes. 

Our  Society  has  received  80  copies  of  the  text  book  ordered,  and  these 
were  distributed  at  a recent  meeting  of  our  Executive  Board.  It  is  safe 
to  state  that  every  member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Association  will  secure 
a copy.  If  any  members  who  have  not  ordered  text  book  will  notify  the 
Secretary,  it  will  be  mailed  them. 

Our  association,  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the 
Trade  Education  Committee.  While  there  are  many  articles  in  the  book 
which  we  believe  are  repetitions,  and  contradictory,  we  recognize  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  up  such  a book  absolutely  perfect. 

We  look  forward  now  with  great  interest  to  the  results,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  apprentices  in  the  trade  schools,  and  hope  that  the  Education  Com- 
mittee will  be  in  a position  to  give  us  a detailed  report  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  schools  establish  painting  classes  and  develop  apprentices. 

O.  V.  MARSH,  Secretary. 


W.  T.  Davis  Named 
for  Vice  President 

At  its  regular  meeting  in  De- 
cember, the  first  Thursday,  the 
New  Jersey  Executive  Board 
unanimously  named  State  Presi- 
dent William  T.  Davis  of  Pater- 
son to  be  the  candidate  of  that 
association  for  the  International 
vice  presidency  at  Toronto  in 
February.  President  Davis  was 
reluctant  in  accepting  the  honor, 
and  pleaded  the  pressure  of  other 
important  duties,  but  was  ulti- 
mately prevailed  on  to  agree  to 
stand  for  the  office  in  view  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  the  Executive  Board 
members. 

Previously,  a strong  and  con- 
certed effort,  in  which  Mr.  Davis 
played  a leading  part,  was  made 
to  have  International  Executive 
Board  Member  Frank  M.  Schulz 
become  the  State’s  candidate; 
but  the  latter  would  not  yield. 

The  action  taken  in  naming 
Mr.  Davis  is  a sequel  to  the  res- 
olution passed  at  the  October 
meeting,  when  the  New  Jersey 
delegates  were  instructed  to  vote 
and  work  for  one  of  these  two 
gentlemen. 


Jersey  Board  Orders  100 

More  Copies  of  Text  Book 

Sec.  W.  F.  Christiansen 

THE  regular  November  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Executive  Board 
was  held  at  Achtel-stetter’s  in  Newark 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  2.  President  W.  T. 
Davis  filled  the  chair,  and  about 
twenty  of  the  board  were  on  hand. 

Chairman  Frank  M.  Schulz,  report- 
ing for  the  Trade  School  Committee, 
stated  that  the  active  interest  of  the 
Essex  County  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers Association  had  been  enlisted. 
At  a recent  meeting  of  that  body,  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  boards  of  ed- 
ucation and  heads  of  vocational 
schools,  Messrs.  Dugan  and  Beebe, 
representing  respectively  the  city  and 
county  vocational  authorities,  had  out- 
lined the  conditions  that  would  have 
to  be  met  in  order  to  establish  painting 
classes.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
necessity  for  providing  scholars  for 
the  classes. 

The  Newark  association  is  taking  up 
the  plan  of  the  New  York  associations 
of  paying  one  third  journeymen’s 


wages.  In  order  to  establish  classes 
we  must  produce  the  apprentices,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Schulz,  and  he  urged  mas- 
ter painters  associations  everywhere 
to  take  up  seriously  this  problem,  and 
reach  some  concerted  action. 

With  the  existing  restrictions  on  im- 
migration and  the  passing  away  of  the 
present  paint  craftsmen,  the  situation 
is  bound  to  grow  even  worse,  unless 
something  broad  and  constructive  is 
done  by  the  master  painters  associ- 
ations, concluded  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Yandermeyden,  reporting  for 
the  special  committee  on  the  fining  of 
Waverly  employers  by  the  painters’ 
union,  said  he  had  found  the  members 
of  the  State  association  reluctant  to 
contribute  toward  financing  a law  suit. 
He  personally  thought  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  drop  the  matter. 

Secretary  Christiansen,  reporting  for 
the  Committee  on  Transportation  for 
the  Toronto  convention,  stated  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  Secretary 
Dabelstein  of  the  New  York  associ- 
ation, and  the  latter  had  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  arrangements  made  by 
New  Jersey. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a letter  from 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  assuring 
first  class  service  in  transporting  the 
delegates  to  the  convention.  With  the 
special  convention  rate,  the  round  trip 
from  Newark  to  Toronto  will  cost 
about  $26;  lower  berth  $4.50,  upper 
berth,  $3.60. 

Associate  Representatives  Busse 
and  Schaefer  reported  that  the  New 
Jersey  Travelers  Association  is  work- 
ing energetically  for  the  project  of 
bringing  the  1924  convention  to  At- 
lantic City,  and  that  indorsement  had 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a " 


been  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut  salesmen’s  associ- 
ations. 

For  the  Atlantic  City  Convention 
Committee,  Mr.  Schlosser  read  an  en- 
couraging letter  from  Publicity  Direc- 
tor Miles  W.  Bremer  of  that  city.  The 
letter  quoted  rates  for  October  at  the 
hotels,  and  promised  to  send  the  low- 
er rates  that  prevail  in  February,  with 
a guarantee  that  they  would  be  no 
higher  than  quoted. 

The  reply  of  President  Burn  of  the 
Wallpaper  Manufacturers  Association 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Illinois  associ- 
ation. as  printed  on  page  20  of  our  No- 
vember issue,  was  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  was  placed  on  file. 

Good  Words  for  Text  Book 

A letter  from  General  Secretary  Mc- 
Ghan  told  about  the  encouraging  prog- 
ress made  in  disposing  of  the  text 
book,  and  another  from  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  on  Education  urged 
all  local  associations  to  purchase  the 
text  book  in' quantities. 

President  Davis  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  the  splendid  piece  of  work  that  the 
International  association  had  done  in 
getting  out  this  book,  which  he  had  ex- 
amined with  close  attention,  and  which 
he  declared  to  be  the  standard  work  in 
the  trade.  He  asked  all  the  Executive 
Board  members  to  bring  it  up  at  their 
local  meetings,  and  believed  that  every 
member  of  the  State  association  should 
purchase  at  least  one  copy;  also  that 
employers  would  do  well  to  buy  copies 
for  their  workmen. 

Mr.  Vandermeyden  suggested  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  have  journeymen 
generally  buy  the  book.  Mr.  Busse 
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KEEPS  YOUR 
BRUSHES  IN 
i PERFECT 
k SHAPE. 


ALWAYS 

READY 

FOR 

USE 


Manufactured  by 

^ Goodman { 


T5he 


NON-OBSTRUCTING  HANGER 

Furnishes  a practical  and  saving  method  of  keeping  your  brushes 
in  perfect  shape  and  is  a time  saver  when  brushes  are  in  use. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  THE  HANGER 


This  hanger  is  attached  only  on  brushes  manufactured  by 

HANLON  & GOODMAN  COMPANY 

270-272  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  1151  Mission  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  - A.  L.  GREENE,  Representativ 
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Has  this 

ever  happened 
to  you? 

A HOUSE  owner,  long  on  your  prospective  cus- 
tomer list,  says  to  you:  “My  wife  and  I are 

sick  and  tired  of  the  decoration  of  our  walls.  We 
want  you  to  prepare  a new  decorative  scheme.  Give 
us  your  suggestions.” 

Here’s  a big  job,  one  that  would  add  to  your  repu- 
tation as  a first-class  painter,  if  done  well.  But  sup- 
pose you  know  little  about  the  scientific  combining  of 
colors  and  are  not  sure  which  ones  will  harmonize 
effectively.  What  will  do  you? 

Use  the  Taylor  Color  Chart.  You  need  know 
nothing  about  the  laws  of  color  harmony.  The  Taylor 
Color  Harmony  Keyboard  gives  you  any  number  of 
fresh,  new  color  schemes.  Almost  instantly  you  can 
pick  a color  combination  for  any  particular  painting 
job.  Natural  fundamental  color  laws  are  reduced  to 
chart  form  for  practical  use. 

Innumerable  correct  combinations  of  from  two  to 
seven  different  colors  can  be  selected  rapidly.  As 
many  as  20,000  different  harmonies  can  be  obtained. 

The  Color  Chart  enables  you  to  select  a color 
scheme  for  an  entire  house  and  render  a decorative 
service  that  marks  you  in  your  community  as  more 
than  a painting  contractor. 

The  chart,  complete  with  equipment  and  instruc- 
tions, costs  $15. 

Write  today  for  further  information. 

TAYLOR  SYSTEM  OF  COLOR 
HARMONY 

425  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Taylor  Color  Keyboard  $15.00 
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“After  following  your  booklets  and  letters  with  personal  calls 
on  the  men  to  whom  they  were  sent  under  the  Never  Fail 
Plan,  I am  very  glad  to  state  that  out  of  the  ten  possible 
jobs  I landed  seven.  I recommend  your  Never  Fail  Plan 
as  a business-getter.”  — Jodie  L.  Bruner,  Longview.  Texas. 


THE  Never  Fail  Plan  when  properly  used  by  enterprising 
painters  is  always  successful  in  bringing  in  more  paint- 
ing contracts. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  results  is  a splendid  record,  but  not 
exceptional.  From  all  over  the  country  painters  write  us  tell- 
ing how  the  Never  Fail  Plan  has  been  a deciding  factor  in 
getting  contracts  that  seemed  hopeless.  These  men,  like  Mr. 

Bruner,  enthusiastically  recommend  the  Plan  as  a business- 
getter  and  are  anxious  to  have  its  help  again. 

You  can  benefit  in  the  same  way  by  letting  the  Never  Fail 
Plan  start  working  for  you.  Its  influence  combined  with  a 

little  work  on  your  part  will  make  your  busy  seasons  still  / 

busier  and  will  get  the  contracts  necessary  to  carry  you  / 

through  dull  months.  / 

There  are  contracts  you  would  like  to  have.  Why  not  go  / 

after  them  now  with  the  aid  of  the  Never  Fail  Plan?  Mail  ✓ 

this  coupon  to  us  today  to  get  details  about  the  operation  of  0 / 

the  Plan.  / 

vy  •/  National 

„ „ _ _ „ T J Lead  Company. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY  &/ 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco  (y  / 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis  & / 

NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh  (W  / Gentlemen: 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia  A / 

& / Please  send  me  details 

\ S of  your  Never  Fail  Plan. 

/ Tell  me  how  it  can  help  me 
/ in  getting  more  jobs  in  my 
/ locality. 

in  / 

. - / Name 

/ Address 
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thought  it  would  add  interest  to  local 
master  painters  meetings  if  subjects 
treated  in  the  text  book  were  taken  up 
for  debate.  Mr.  Schaefer  said  his  firm 
had  instructed  its  salesmen  to  sell  as 
many  copies  as  possible;  he  also  sug- 
gested placing  copies  on  sale  in  the 
dealers’  and  jobbers’  stores. 

On  motion  of  the  Board,  the  State 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  order  100 
copies  more,  besides  asking  local  sec- 
retaries to  carry  out  President  Davis’ 
suggestion  to  work  for  its  sale  locally. 

Organizer  Willem  declared  that  he 
would  investigate  the  situation  at  At- 
lantic City  during  the  national  man- 
ufacturers’ convention,  when  he  would 
be  there,  and  would  try  to  call  an  or- 
ganization meeting  of  the  master 
painters. 

President  Davis  said  he  had  con- 
ferred with  officials  of  the  National 
Lead  Co.,  and  they  had  offered  their 
help  in  strengthening  the  Atlantic  City 
local. 


Minnesota  Painters  Will 
Meet  in  January 

To  All  Active  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers, Minnesota  Slate  Association 
of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: 

THIS  is  an  advance  notice  to  you  of 
the  fact  that  the  Fourth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Minnesota  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association 
will  take  place  Jan.  16,  17,  18,  at  the 
Ryan  Hotel,  in  St.  Paul.  These  dates 
occur  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  of  the  week,  and  we  expect 
you  to  so  arrange  your  plans  that  you 
may  be  absent  from  your  business  for 
those  days  without  detriment  thereto. 

The  Legislature  will  be  in  session, 
and  the  time  will  he  opportune  for  dis- 
cussing the  State  licensing  of  painters, 
the  changing  of  the  rates  of  insurance, 
and  other  matters. 

The  new  text  book  for  teaching  the 
painter’s  trade  to  apprentices  and  for 
use  in  trade  schools  has  been  issued, 
and  is  proving  most  popular  wherever 
read.  Individual  copies  are  on  sale  at 
$2  apiece,  or  ten  copies  may  he  pur- 
chased for  $13.33.  Every  painter 
should  own  one  or  more.  If  you  will 
send  in  your  order  and  check  for  $1.40, 
we  will  order  a package  supply  and 
redistribute  them  from  here  by  parcel 
post  to  you. 

The  local  association  in  St.  Paul  is 
planning  to  make  this  the  largest  and 
most  enjoyable  convention  ever  held, 
so  that  you  may  he  assured  that  you 
will  have  plenty  of  pleasure  along  with 
the  business. 

Mark  these  dates  on  your  calendar 
right  now,  and  notify  us  by  return 
mail  that  you  expect  to  be  present. 
The  Secretary’s  address  is  Prior  and 
University  Avenues,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

L.  L.  GILBERT, 

PETER  GYDESEN,  Secretary. 

President. 


Illinois  Board  Arranges 
1923  Program 

Sec.  E.  J.  Bush 

Our  State  Executive  Board  is  meet- 
ing in  Springfield,  111.,  on  Tuesday, 
Dec.  5,  to  formulate  the  program  for 
the  1923  convention,  which  is  to  be  held 


Cordial  Invitation  from  President  Reed 

of  Pennsylvania  to  Attend  Convention 

'T'HE  PENNSYLVANIA  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  will  meet  in  annual  convention  for  the  thirty-fifth 
time  on  Jan.  9,  10  and  1 1 , in  the  Sagamore  Room  of  the  Hotel  Walton, 
Philadelphia. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  my  predecessors,  as  well  as  a sincere 
expression  of  my  personal  desires,  I hereby  extend  a cordial  invitation  to 
all  master  painters  and  decorators,  including  members  of  other  associa- 
tions and  those  who  are  not  association  members,  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  convention. 

As  may  be  gleaned  from  a perusal  of  the  convention  program,  printed 
on  page  34  of  the  November  number  of  this  Magazine,  many  important 
subjects  and  notable  speakers  will  be  heard.  Lay  aside  your  business 
cares  for  these- three  days,  and  partake  of  the  hospitality  for  which  the 
State  association  and  the  Philadelphia  local  association  are  noted. 

Yours  cordially, 

GEORGE  H.  REED,  President. 


in  Springfield  in  August.  Will  report 
the  result  in  next  month’s  issue. 

Your  Secretary-Treasurer  desires  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Illinois  asso- 
ciation members  to  the  rule  which  re- 
quires that  their  dues  must  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  in  order  to  receive 
The  Painters  Magazine  for  1923.  The 
large  majority  have  already  attended 
to  this  matter,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
none  of  the  Illinois  members  will  be 
willing  to  have  the  Magazine  cease 
coming  to  them  during  next  year,  when 
the  apprentice  movement  and  other  vi- 
tal matters  will  demand  the  earnest 
attention  and  intelligent  cooperation  of 
the  entire  membership  of  our  asso- 
ciations. There  is  no  other  way  to 
keep  in  touch  with  these  vital  ques- 
tions except  through  the  columns  of 
The  Painters  Magazine. 


Toronto  Doings 

By  “The  Booster” 

The  past  two  meetings  of  the  To- 
ronto local  master  painters  have  been 
of  more  than  usual  interest.  Brother 
Harry  Emmett  read  a paper  on  the 
association  work,  in  which  he  threw  a 
few  bombs  into  the  camp  which  stirred 
up  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

At  the  Nov.  23  meeting  Past  Presi- 
dent Phinnemore  followed  up  with  an- 
other paper  of  like  character,  which 
was  well  received  and  warmly  appre- 
ciated. 

In  the  middle  of  last  month  the 
ladies  entertained  the  gentlemen  to  a 
euchre  party  and  dance,  with  light 
refreshments;  and  not  to  be  outdone, 
the  gentlemen  returned  the  compliment 
on  the  evening  of  Nov.  28. 

The  convention  committees  are  busy 
as  bees,  and  everything  is  heading  up 
for  a bumper  convention.  Our  motto 
is:  “Boost  for  the  Biggest  and  Best!” 

Dick  Jones  has  returned  from  a hunt- 
ing trip  up  North.  Dick  must  have 
had  no  luck,  as  we  do  not  hear  about 
any  venison  supper,  as  in  the  past. 
Better  luck  next  time,  Dick! 


Veteran  Canadian  Dies 

William  Barrett,  a well-known  and 
respected  veteran  master  painter  of 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  passed  away  on  Nov. 
11,  at  his  residence,  R.  R.  No.  1 An- 

“ CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


caster,  Ont.  Mr.  Barrett  was  a past 
president  of  the  Canadian  Association, 
having  filled  the  chair  for  1911.  He 
had  recently  removed  from  the  hustle 
of  the  city  to  the  quieter  surroundings 
of  the  country  village  of  Ancaster,  to 
enjoy  the  declining  years  of  a busy 
and  active  life.  The  older  members  of 
the  Canadian  Master  Painters  Associ- 
ation will  remember  Mr.  Barrett  as  a 
willing  and  a hard  worker  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  asso- 
ciation; while  the  younger  members 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
will  recollect  the  smile  and  hearty 
handshake  of  a real  old  veteran 
painter. 


J.  A.  Hildreth 

Another  well  known  master  painter 
of  Canada  was  called  away  in  the  per- 
son of  J.  A.  Hildreth  of  Chatham,  On- 
tario, who  died  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember. Mr.  Hildreth  was  a member 
of  the  Canadian  Executive  Board,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  association 
work.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Chatham  Building  Exchange.  His  pass- 
ing will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  asso- 
ciates, as  he  was  a man  still  young  in 
years,  and  full  of  activity. 


Harry  Stevenson 

The  death  of  Harry  Stevenson  oc- 
curred on  Nov.  10  at  Toronto,  Canada. 
He  was  an  old  established  sign  painter, 
carrying  on  a large  business,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  bril- 
liant sign. 

Mr.  Stevenson  attended  a number  of 
master  painters  conventions,  and  was 
a man  of  exceptional  talent  in  his  line. 
His  son  will  continue  the  conduct  of 
the  business.  The  Toronto  association 
extends  to  the  members  of  the  family 
its  heartfelt  sympathy.  The  funeral 
was  largely  attended,  a goodly  number 
of  the  local  master  painters  associa- 
tion being  there. 


There  was  once  a young  fellow  named 
Fisher, 

Who  fished  at  the  edge  of  a fissure, 

A fish  with  a grin 
Pulled  poor  Fisher  in, 

Now  they  are  fishing  the  fissure  for 
Fisher! 
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For  Clear  Toned  Effects 

PHE  rich  mahoganies;  the  soft  grays  and 
browns  are  now  in  popular  demand.  You 
can  best  produce  them  with  Du  Pont  Acid  Stain. 

This  stain  is  practical  in  working,  easily  applied 
and  permanent  in  color.  It  develops  the  full  beauty 
of  the  wood,  without  obscuring  the  grain. 

Du  Pont  Acid  Stain  offers  you  every  opportunity 
to  display  your  greatest  skill  as  a hardwood 
finisher. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  £?  Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Division 

3500  Grays  Ferry  Road 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ALEADER  IN  EVERY  FIELD 
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From  Our  Readers 

Helping  Out  on  Questions 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: 

After  reading  carefully  the  Ques- 
tions Answered  department  in  the 
November  number  of  your  Magazine,  I 
am  prompted  to  make  a few  quick  shot 
remarks. 

To  O.  P„  Hobart,  Ind.,  who  complains 
of  trouble  in  hanging  cheap  wallpapers, 
I would  say:  why  waste  time  and 
worry  over  such  cheap  paper?  People 
buying  that  stuff  cannot  expect  best 
results.  I would  say  to  make  paste  in 
the  usual  way,  but  use  a soft  brush. 
Do  not  try  to  paste  too  many  strips  at 
a time — two  or  three  are  plenty.  Hang 
quickly. 

To  W.  E.  R.,  Michigan,  who  wants 
a recipe  for  a general  purpose  glue 
size,  I would  reply:  why  fool  with  glue 
size?  Get  one  of  the  standard  pre- 
pared sizes,  hot  or  cold,  as  advertised, 
which  can  be  used  for  every  purpose. 

To  S.  D„  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  I would 
add:  Get  a standard  dryer  of  best 

quality  from  a reliable  house.  Mix  a 
gallon  of  paint  and  add  a small  quan- 
tity of  dryer.  Paint  a panel  outside. 
Add  a little  more  dryer,  and  repeat  on 
another  panel.  Continue  this  process 
on  a number  of  panels.  Keep  in  a 
shady  place  and  mark  drying  time  of 
each  panel. 

The  one  that  dries  quickly  is  a cold 
weather  mix;  the  slow  one  will  do  for 
warm  weather.  For  hot  days  in  the 
sunny  side,  a teaspoonful  to  a gallon 
will  harden  quickly  enough. 

For  E.  R.  T„  I would  say  that  I use 
almost  any  high  quality  wall  white, 
adding  a little  enamel  or  white  varnish 
to  each  coat,  and  about  one  quart  of 
either  per  gallon  for  last  coat  before 
enameling. 

To  D.  F.  G.,  who  asks  an  opinion  on 
the  relative  merits  of  raw  and  boiled 
oil,  my  answer  is:  better  stick  to  raw 
oil,  especially  on  under-coats.  A quart 
or  so  in  a batch  of  finishing  coat  may 
help  a little.  I use  mostly  a lead  mix- 
ture on  real  nice  work.  A little  high 
class  varnish  in  the  last  coat  only, 
especially  on  porch  floors  outside.  I 
use  about  half  a pint  to  the  gallon  of 
ready  to  use  paint. 

To  R.  H.  K.,  who  asks  how  the  edges 
of  wallpaper  may  be  stained  so  as  not 
to  show  white  on  wall:  stain  edges  by 
making  damp  a small  piece  ofi  the 
paper,  and  rubbing  on  edge  of  roll  after 
trimming.  This  is  of  course  machine 
trimmed  paper. 

To  R.  H.  K.,  asking  for  the  most 
practical  method  of  hanging  paper 
over  unsized  wall  board,  I would  say 
that  I always  size  new  or  old  walls 
first,  whether  compo  board  or  plaster, 
using  one  of  the  standard,  sizes  as 
advertised  in  the  Magazine.  New  walls 
will  sometimes  burn  out  spots  after 
years  of  standing  unpapered.  The  size 
stops  suction,  kills  hot  spots;  binds 
down  dust  and  dirt.  It  is  the  best  thing 
over  paint  or  between  coats. 

Over  kalsomine  or  water  color,  pro- 
vided not  scaly,  put  on  plenty  of  size. 
Let  stand  till  dried  out.  Use  fairly 
stout  paste,  with  a small  portion  of 
size  in  paste.  You  can  then  face  the 
customer  next  time  with  a clear  con- 
science. 

For  F.  B.  P.,  who  wants  a prepara- 
tion for  filling  woven  wire  mesh,  trans- 
parent, that  will  stand  200  degrees  C.: 


Reasons  Why  Every  Master  Painter  Should  Take  a 
Keen  Interest  in  the  Development  of  Apprentices 

Secretary  HENRY  F.  MOERS,  of  the  Wisconsin  Association 

O ECENTLY  our  General  Secretary  sent  out  a report  to  our  membership  on 
the  distribution  of  the  Text  Book  just  published  by  our  International 
Association. 

This  report  showed  that  there  was  a great  demand  for  the  book.  The  Com- 
mittee that  wrote  the  book  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  work,  as  this  kind 
of  service  cannot  be  paid  for  in  money  remuneration.  In  my  estimation  the 
Committee  did  not  overlook  any  part  of  our  craft  that  the  apprentice  boy  comes 
in  contact  with,  and  I am  sure'  that  a lot  of  midnight  oil  was  burned  in  com- 
piling this  work. 

i he  only  way  our  membership  can  repay  this  Committee  for  their  services 
is  to  get  behind  this  apprenticeship  movement.  Let  each  and  every  master 
painter  employ  an  apprentice,  sign  a contract  with  a boy  who  is  fitted  for  the 
painting  and  decorating  business,  in  accordance  with  the  various  State  laws. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  we  will  see  the  benefit  for  ourselves  and  for  the  trade, 
and  our  Committee  will  have  received  their  reward  in  knowing  that  their  work 
has  accomplished  for  our  craft  the  thing  that  we  could  not  get  in  any  other  way. 

It  will  give  us  the  mechanics  we  all  need,  and  they  will  be  trained  as  journey- 
men should  be  trained. 

The  supplying  of  journeymen  for  our  craft  is  today  the  most  serious  thing 
confronting  the  master  painter.  Europe  has  furnished  our  journeymen  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  A very  small  percentage  have  been  turned  out  by  the  master 
painters  of  this  country.  This  foreign  supply  of  journeymen  is  now  cuti  off. 
The  good  mechanic  is  not  coming  to  this  country  now. 

Where  and  how  are  we  going  to  get  help  if  we  refuse  to  employ  apprentices? 

Take  an  inventory  of  the  journeymen  in  your  shop.  You  will  find  that  they 
are  getting  old,  and  must  be  relieved  by  new  and  younger  men,  as  a good  deal 
of  our  work  is  more  or  less  hazardous. 

The  average  master  painter  has  not  wanted  to  bother  with  apprentices,  be- 
cause they  are  a nuisance  and  he  don’t  want  them  around.  They  take  too  much 
supervision  and  don’t  earn  their  pay.  This  may  be  true  for  the  first  three  or 
four  months.  But  I am  sure  that  any  boy  who  declares  himself  and  wants  to 
learn  the  painting  and  decorating  business  will  earn  his  way  after  that. 

The  vocational  schools  have  been  developed  to  a point  where  they  will 
cooperate  with  the  master  painter  if  he  will  only  take  the  time  to  visit  the  school 
and  get  acquainted  with  the  principal.  Work  with  him  and  help  put  him  on 
the  right  track.  If  you  will  do  this  we  will  get  good  service  from  out  trade 
schools. 

Apprentices  may  be  an  expense  for  a while  in  any  shop.  If  they  are,  we 
must  charge  it  to  overhead  expense.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  train 
apprentices,  for  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  will  be  without  journeymen,  and 
we  will  be  bidding  against  one  another  for  what  is  left. 

Let  the  membership  of  our  Association  make  a united  effort  by  taking  on 
apprentices.  This  is  die  only  way  to  relieve  the  situation  we  are  in  at  this  time. 


Try  Valspar  varnish  to  fill  the  meshes. 
It  is  weather  proof  and  heat  proof. 

In  painting  blinds  we  use  a trestle 
similar  to  carpenter’s  trestle,  only 
smaller.  Slip  the  blind  on;  paint  it 
all  over;  set  up  to  dry,  and  hang. 

H.  F.  SHAFFER. 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Patterson-Sargent  Prepare  for 
Expansion 

A four  story  warehouse  and  base- 
ment, which  later  may  be  converted 
into  a paint  factory,  if  desired,  is  being 
erected  at  Lumber  street  and  Stewart 
avenue,  in  Chicago,  by  the  Patterson- 
Sargent  Co.,  wholesale  paints  and  var- 
nish manufacturers  of  Cleveland. 

Construction  is  already  under  way, 
and  the  new  building  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  when  the  lease  on 
the  present  warehouse  site,  which  ad- 
joins the  new  one,  expires  May  1. 

^Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


Spruance  Plant  Completed 

The  Gilbert  Spruance  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia has  sent  out  an  engraved  letter 
to  the  trade  on  the  completion  of  the 
firm’s  new  factory: 

“It  is  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure 
we  announce  the  completion  of  our 
new  modern  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  paints  and  wood  finishing  products 
at  Richmond  and  Tioga  Streets. 

“With  increased  capacity,  entirely 
modern  • equipment  and  greatly  im- 
proved facilities  and  location,  we  feel 
justified  in  giving  assurance  of  the 
best  of  service,  prompt  shipments  and 
accurate  control  of  he  uniformity  of 
our  products. 

“To  those  whose  patronage  has  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  our  com- 
pany and  the  need  of  a larger  plant  we 
extend  our  sincere  thanks. 

“Respectfully, 

“The  Gilbert  Spruance  Co.” 
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This  Estimating  Form  Has  Made  Good 


O 


N this  page  is  reproduced  a filled  out  sample  of  our  Forget-Not  Estimating  Form.  It 
was  laid  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average  contractor.  This  form  was  not  designed 
to  teach  a man  how  to  estimate,  but  (1)  to  provide  a convenient  form  for  jotting  down 
measurements  and  other  details,  (2)  to  prevent  anything  being  overlooked,  (3)  to  avoid 

disputes  with  customers  as  to 

FORGET-NOT  ESTIMATING  FORM  *»— 2. 
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what  was  included  in  an  estimate 
and  what  should  be  charged  as 
“extras”  and  (4)  to  refresh  the 
memory  as  to  what  materials  and 
equipment  should  be  sent  to  the 
job.  It  is  not  designed  for  figur- 
ing new  work  from  the  blue 
prints,  but  it  may  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  not  a cost 
record,  but  the  size  is  convenient 
for  filing  in  the  Job  Record 
Envelope.  Size  81^  by  1 1 inches. 
Filled  out  sample  is  sent  with 
every  pad. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  Michigan  Master  Painters 

Second  Convention  of  State  Association,  at  Grand  Rapids  on  July  25  and  26,  Transacts  Im- 
portant Business  and  Elects  New  Officers 


ECOND  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators 
Association  of  Michigan  was  called  to 
order  at  the  Hotel  Pantlind,  in  the  city 
of  Grand  Rapids,  by  President  Rowley, 
on  July  25,  1922. 

After  the  singing  of  “America,”  the 
invocation  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
King  Beach.  Address  of  welcome  was 
delivered  by  Mayor  Ottoman,  who  of- 
fered the  freedom  of  the  city.  Presi- 
dent Rowley  responded. 

An  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  distributors  and 
manufacturers  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Weitz,  and  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Moynes.  Another  address  of  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  local  association  was 
delivered  by  Gerrit  Vonk,  and  respond- 
ed to  by  Vice  President  C.  H.  Taylor. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  annual  meeting  and  of  the 
Executive  Board  meeting  held  at  Grand 
Rapids  Dec.  14,  1921,  and  same  were 
approved.  President  Rowley  appoint- 
ed the  following  committees: 

Credentials  — J.  Bruggema,  Aug. 
Hess. 

Nominating — Art.  Baxter,  M.  L. 
Mitchell. 

Recommendations — H.  McDonald,  C. 
H.  Taylor. 

Auditing — R.  Schroeter,  A.  J.  Die- 
bolt. 

President’s  Address — R.  K.  Logan, 
R.  W.  Anderson,  W.  M.  Houtcamp. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer was  read  and  referred  to  the 
Auditing  Committee. 

Report  of  J.  Bruggema,  delegate  to 
the  International  convention  at  Kan- 
sas City,  was  received  and  accepted, 
and  a vote  of  thanks  tendered  him. 
The  report  of  August  Hess,  Executive 
Board  member  to  the  International  As- 
sociation, was  also  received  and  ac- 
cepted. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, President  Rowley  delivered  his 
annual  address,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived: 

President’s  Address 

THIS  TIME  a year  ago  there  was 
our  control  at  the  present  time,  as 
far  as  labor  and  material  enter  into 
the  painting  business,  that  we  will 
have  to  take  them  as  they  are  for  the 
present.  Given  sufficient  time  and  rope 
they  will  find  the  proper  level.  Supply 
and  demand  have  had  little  effect  of 
late  on  either  material  or  labor. 

Take  linseed  oil,  for  example.  To- 
day the  price  may  be  90  cents  and  to- 
morrow it  may  go  to  95  cents,  due  to 
a report  that  the  next  crop  of  seed  will 
fall  far  short  on  account  of  the  bad 
season.  Then  we  may  be  told  that 
shellac  is  going  up  because  there  is  no 
gum  being  gathered  on  account  of  the 
unsettled  conditions  in  India. 

Now  what  I have  been  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  salesmen  is  what  next  sea- 
son’s crop  of  seed  has  to  do  with  the 
oil  at  present  in  the  warehouse,  or  the 
gum  not  gathered  in  India  has  to  do 


with  the  cost  of  shellac  already  in  the 
barrels  or  cans.  If  any  of  you  have 
asked  the  same  questions  you  will 
likely  remember  the  lengthy  explana- 
tion given,  but  are  still  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  real  reason.  Well,  I should  not 
say  in  the  dark  altogether,  as  some  of 
us  can  see  a little  light. 

Michigan  has  been  fairly  free  of  la- 
bor troubles  during  the  past  year,  due 
to  activities  of  the  Associated  Build- 
ing Employers  of  Michigan  and  their 
American  plan  of  employment,  which 
really  means  “All  men  have  equal 
rights  to  work  without  regard  to  their 
affiliations.”  If  this  plan  is  carried 
out,  there  should  be  no  trouble,  as  it 
is  fair  to  all  concerned. 

We  have  our  local  associations,  our 
State  and  our  International  associ- 
ation, and  yet  our  activities  are  more 
or  less  individual — each  of  us,  as  well 
as  our  different  associations,  going  his 
own  self-satisfied  way.  Where  can  there 
be  found  a center  of  activities  or  of 
information  that  is  reliable  regarding 
the  painting  trade?  Neither  can  we 
find  a group  of  men  or  associations 
with  confidence  enough  to  guard  our 
business  or  protect  its  dignity.  Our 
business  interests  are  the  same,  and  if 
we  are  to  survive  we  must  get  to- 
gether and  have  confidence  in  the 
other  fellow  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Associations  are  not  alone  run  for 
the  good  of  its  officers,  but  for  all  of 
the  members,  and  you  can  only  expect 
to  take  out  what  you  put  in.  So  see 
that  you  put  plenty  in,  and  you  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  what  you  get 
in  return. 

The  first  thing  to  make  an  associ- 
ation a success  is  money,  so  see  that 
your  dues  are  paid  promptly.  , Then 
make  it  a point  to  attend  all  the  meet- 
ings, for  likely  the  one  you  missed 
will  be  the  very  one  you  would  have 
gotten  the  most  out  of. 

Have  any  of  you  taken  note  of  your 
men  lately — that  is,  the  age  of  your 
good  all  around  mechanics,  and  the 
indifference  of  the  younger  men,  who 
care  only  to  get  by  as  brush  hands? 
How  are  we  going  to  hang  all  the  paper 
being  made,  or  do  a really  good  en- 
ameling or  varnishing  job  in  five  or 
six  years  from  now,  if  we  don’t  start 
to  make  mechanics  to  take  the  places 
of  the  older  men  that  are  gradually 
disappearing? 

Of  course  it  might  come  to  pass,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  advertisements 
of  certain  mixed  paint  houses,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  learn  in  the  paint- 
ing trade,  and  a laborer  can  apply 
paint  as  well  as  a painter.  I often 
wonder  if  the  janitor  does  the  finish- 
ing in  the  offices  of  these  concerns,  or 
if  the  butler  or  houseman  decorated 
their  homes. 

Subjects  for  Discussion 

Here  are  a few  important  matters 
that  should  be  discussed  at  this  con- 
vention: 

1.  How  are  we  to  increase  our  mem- 
bership? Shall  we  have  a paid  or- 
ganizer at  so  much  a member,  or  work 
along  present  lines? 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


2.  How  long  can  we  make  more  good 
all  around  painters? 

3.  How  can  we  make  the  painting 
business  an  all  the  year  job,  and  not 
seasonal,  which  will  help  us  in  part  to 
answer  the  preceding  question? 

4.  What  stand  can  we  take  with 
firms  who  advertise  that  their  paints 
can  be  put  on  by  any  one? 

5.  Should  the  master  painter  who 
discounts  his  bills  be  entitled  to  job- 
bers’ discount? 

6.  What  shall  be  our  relation  with 
associate  members,  and  how  can  we 
increase  this  membership? 

7.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  held  four  meetings  a 
year  instead  of  two  as  at  present,  and 
these  .meetings  held  in  a different  city 
each  time? 

Later  on,  the  President’s  Address 
Committee  made  its  report  on  the 
seven  suggestions  contained  in  the 
President’s  paper,  with  these  recom- 
mendations: 

1.,  That  a solicitor  be  paid  on  a per- 
centage basis  of  50  per  cent,  of  initia- 
tion fee. 

This  recommendation  was  adopted 
by  the  convention. 

2.  That  all  of  us  use  our  best  efforts 
to  encourage  boys  and  men  to  stay  in 
one  shop  as  long  as  possible,  and  use 
our  best  efforts  to  advance  them  as 
fast  as  possible,  to  become  efficient. 

This  was  adopted  as  read,  and  a copy 
ordered  sent  to  each  local  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  them. 

3.  A matter  of  education  and  per- 
sonal calls  on  clients. 

4.  We  suggest  that  they  be  given  a 
wide  berth,  and  discourage  buying 
their  products. 

5.  Master  painters  that  do  pay  their 
bills  should  have  more  consideration 
than  those  that  are  not  responsible 
and  slow  in  paying  bills. 

6.  Deal  with  our  associate  members 
as  far  as  possible,  and  give  them  the 
preference,  all  things  being  equal. 

7.  We  recommend  that  the  Board 
may  be  called  in  cases  when  necessary. 

James  A.  Moynes  of  Detroit  pre- 
sented the  State  association  with  a 
gavel  and  was  tendered  a vote  of 
thanks  for  his  generous  donation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials, J.  Bruggema,  chairman,  was 
received. 

A resolution  was  adopted  that  the 
associate  members  elect  one  of  their 
number  to  represent  them  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Mr.  Logan  of  Saginaw  made  a brief 
address.  Mr.  Houtcamp  of  Kalamazoo 
made  a short  speech  on  the  Associ- 
ation of  Building  Employers  of  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Moynes  delivered  an  address 
on  the  benefits  derived  from  that  as- 
sociation.! 

After  much  discussion  a motion  was 
adopted  that  a committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  question 
of  licensing  master  painters  in  the 
State.  Messrs.  Baxter,  Logan  and 
Yonk  were  named,  who  are  to  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Papers  on  “Licensing  Master  Paint- 
ers,” by  A.  W.  Baxter  of  Grand  Rapids, 
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Every  user  of  “F-S”  products  is  assured  of  a 
surface  that  looks  as  well  and  wears  as  well  as 
good  paint  can  make  it— and  with  little  expen- 
diture of  effort  or  time. 

For  “F-S”  on  a can  of  enamel,  paint,  varnish, 
or  color  means  that  the  can  contains  only  pure 
and  painstakingly  prepared  materials. 


PAINT  and  VARNISH 
REMOVERS 


npHE  paint  and  varnish  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  recognized  our  patented  removers 
to  be  the  best. 

Protected  by  more  than  one  hundred  United  States 
and  Canadian  Patents. 

USE  THE  BEST 

Buy  one  of  the  licensed  brands 


CHADELOID  CHEMICAL  CO. 
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and  “Enforcing  the  Sanitation  Laws,” 
by  Mr.  Logan,  were  read. 

Second  Day 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  day, 
Wednesday,  July  26,  the  Recommenda- 
tions Committee  presented  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1.  “That  each  local  association  shall 
appoint  a member  to  act  on  a Legisla- 
tive Committee,  subject  to  call  at  any 
time  by  the  President.” 

2.  “That  all  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  he  printed  in  The  Painters 
Magazine,  and  a copy  of  same  he  sent 
to  each  member.” 

3.  “That  this  association  go  on  rec- 
ord as  being  heartily  in  accord  with 
the  Associated  Building  Employers  of 
Michigan.” 

All  three  recommendations  were 
adopted  in  turn  by  the  convention. 

Another  motion  was  adopted  that  a 
stenographer  be  appointed  at  the  next 
annual  meeting,  to  take  the  minutes. 

Gerrit  Yonk  was  called  on  to  read 
his  address  on 

The  Painting  and  Decorat- 
ing Trade 

Gerrit  Vonk 

T ET  US  first  take  up  the  discussion 

' of  interior  work.  Interior  dec- 
orating is  the  various  applications  of 
the  decorative  arts  to  the  adornment 
of  the  interior  of  buildings.  This  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  Monumen- 
tal decorating,  which  is  the  decorating 
of  large  public  buildings;  and  domes- 
tic decorating,  which  is  the  decorating 
of  private  residences. 

We  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  lat- 
ter, because  that  is  the  kind  most  of 
us  deal  with.  In  order  to  make  dec- 
orating attractive  to  the  eye,  the  artist 
may  employ  the  resources  of  pure  col- 
or or  of  form,  or  of  both  combined,  as 
is  most  often  the  case. 

One  may  go  back  in  history  as  far 
as  he  pleases,  and  he  will  always  find 
some  sort  of  decorating.  The  interior 
decoration  of  pre-classic  times  con- 
sisted of  large  pictures  painted  on  the 
walls  and  pictures  carved  in  the  wain- 
scoting. Almost  nothing  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  classic  period  has  survived 
to  our  times,  but  we  do  find  that  the 
interiors  of  buildings  were  finished 
with  a rough  coat  of  some  substance 
that  resembled  stucco,  then  painted  in 
gaudy  colors. 

Surface  carving  was  used  entirely 
during  medieval  times.  The  Renais- 
sance, which  was  the  rebirth  of  art 
and  literature  in  Europe,  ushered  in 
a new  age  and  a new  spirit  in  art.  The 
bright  gaudy  colors  were  replaced  by 
more  sane  ones.  With  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  throughout  the 
seventeenth,  decorative  art  declined — 
not  in  splendor,  but  in  taste.  Love  of 
display  led  to  extravagance  and  ex- 
cesses of  effect.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury witnessed  an  almost  total  eclipse 
of  true  and  sincere  work  in  interior 
decoration,  but  now  we  seem  to  be  get- 
ting back  where  we  belong. 

I am  sure  that  all  of  us  in  the  dec- 
orating business  have  experienced 
difficulty  in  decorating  the  interior  of 
buildings  to  carry  out  the  workman- 
ship, which  is  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems confronting  us  today.  As  we 


look  back  over  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years  we  find  a small  number  of  young 
men  having  engaged  themselves  and 
educated  themselves  in  decorating  art; 
and  I believe  the  most  vital  question 
which  is  now  before  us  is  to  make 
some  plans  or  arrangement  whereby  we 
may  induce  young  men  to  take  up  our 
craft. 

In  order  to  do  this,  I believe  that 
we  should  hold  before  the  public  the 
fact  that  interior  decorating  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  arts  which  help  to 
beautify  homes.  No  matter  how  beau- 
tiful the  wood  put  into  the  interior  of 
a building,  if  not  finished  properly  it 
will  not  produce  the  right  effect.  This 
holds  equally  true  of  paper  and  paper 
hanging.  No  matter  how  beautiful  a 
paper  or  hanging  is  manufactured,  if 
it  is  not  properly  put  on  the  wall  it 
will  not  give  the  beauty  it  was  intend- 
ed to. 

I am  sure  you  have  all  had  the  same 
experiences  that  I have  had  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  in  finding  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  obtain  mechanics  in 
our  craft  who  can  help  take  care  of  the 
work  our  customers  expect  of  us. 

We  find  this  equally  true  in  exterior 
work.  How  many  master  painters  can 
send  out  men,  giving  them  white  lead 
and  oil  and  colors,  and  have  them  pro- 
duce the  color  which  may  be  desired 
by  the  customer?  In  most  cases  we 
find  it  difficult  to  hire  men  who  can 
spread  paint  evenly  on  the  broad  side 
of  a building. 

I would  like  to  leave  with  you  for 
your  consideration  some  way  in  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  send  young  men 
to  the  trade  school,  or  employ  them  as 
apprentices,  so  that  they  may  become 
good  mechanics,  and  judges  of  color 
schemes,  and  thus  become  our  future 
decorators. 


A.  Graves  of  Jackson  followed  with 
his  prepared  paper  on  the  subject: 

Does  It  Pay  to  Belong  to  an 
Association? 

A.  Graves 

KNOW  there  are  many  others  here 
who  could  give  you  a more  inter- 
esting paper  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, “Does  it  pay  to  belong  to  an  as- 
sociation?” 

Most  of  us  have  derived  some  ben- 
efit from  this  association,  simply  from 
the  thought  of  belonging  to  sucn  an 
organization.  Organization,  of  course, 
won  the  world  war.  All  the  energy  and 
determination  to  help  wouldn’t  have 
gotten  anywhere  unless  organized  to 
work  together,  to  cut  out  lost  motion, 
to  stop  waste  and  save  time. 

Association  is  the  thing  that  helps 
us  to  cash  in  on  whatever  qualities  we 
may  have.  A horse  can  hustle  in  a 
treadmill  all  day,  and  do  nothing  but 
get  dead  tired.  Couple  up  his  tread- 
mill to  a saw  or  a thresher,  and  there 
is  something  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
show  for  his  work.  No  single  individ- 
ual through  his  own  efforts  can  find  as 
high  a place  in  the  sun  by  playing 
the  game  alone  before  his  own  private 
grandstand,  as  would  be  reached 
through  perfectly  co-ordinated  team 
play. 

Almost  every  industry  of  importance 
holds  an  annual  convention,  at  which 
much  valuable  information  is  gained 
that  is  of  benefit  to  all. 

"Save  the  surface  and 


you  save 


It  is  the  get  together  and  talking 
things  over  at  these  conventions  that 
gives  us  ginger  and  ideas  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  association  of  ours  is  too 
important  for  you  or  me  to  fail  to  take 
an  interest  in  it,  and  we  can’t  expect 
any  more  benefits  from  it  than  we  put 
in  it.  I don’t  think  there  is  a man 
here  who  doesn’t  feel  that  it  pays 
to  belong  to  this  association. 

Frederick  M.  Snyder  says:  “A  fist 

is  an  organization  of  fingers.  There 
isn’t  any  ‘punch’  unless  they  stick  to- 
gether.” Energize  your  association 
program  so  that  they  are  of  the  “pull- 
man”  variety. 

Recently,  in  Chicago,  Boston  and 
New  York,  conventions  have  been  held 
in  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  manufacturers,  jobbers,  book- 
men, painters,  and  decorators,  so  that 
all  might  pull  together  for  the  good  of 
the  industry,  instead  of  pulling  diver- 
gently. This  was  assuredly  a large  un- 
dertaking, and  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned if  it  was  handled  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient manner. 

One  listening  through  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  and  the  average  conven- 
tion is  left  with  a number  of  problems 
of  which  none  are  solved,  and  it  would 
seem  as  though  it  would  be  better  to 
take  up  one  subject,  discuss  it,  debate 
it,  and  finally  sell  the  majority  opin- 
ion to  all  the  individuals  at  the  con- 
vention, rather  than  to  throw  chaos 
into  a conference  by  projecting  a lot 
of  opinions  about  different  subjects, 
many  of  which  are  by  no  means  recon- 
cilable. 

Neil  Muirhead,  past  president  of  the 
International  Painters  and  Decorators 
Association,  said  in  his  address  at  the 
New  York  convention:  “This  is  a get- 

together  movement,  but  no  orchestra 
gets  together  by  each  of  the  various 
instruments  playing  a separate  tune. 
They  must  at  least  get  together  on  one 
melody.” 

I believe  you  will  find  that  the  pres- 
sure of  competition  will  bring  it  to 
pass  that  the  decorator  of  the  future, 
in  order  to  hold  his  own,  must  be  a 
highly  trained  artist  whose  success 
will  be  measured  by  the  artistic  quality 
of  his  work,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor. 

In  closing,  I want  to  recite  a little 
verse  called 

THE  BRIDGE  BUILDER 
An  old  man  traveling  a lone  highway, 
Came  at  the  evening  cold  and  gray, 
To  a chasm  deep  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  a twilight  dim, 
For  the  sullen  stream  held  no  fears  for 
him. 

For  he  turned  when  he  reached  the 
other  side, 

And  builded  a bridge  to  span  the  tide. 
“Old  man,”  cried  a fellow  pilgrim  near, 
“You  are  wasting  your  strength  with 
building  here. 

Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending 
day. 

And  you  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 
You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and 
wide, 

Why  build  a bridge  at  eventide?” 

And  the  builder  raised  his  old  gray 
head. 

“Good  friend,  on  the  path  I have  come,” 
he  said, 

“There  followeth  after  me  today, 

A youth  whose  feet  will  pass  this  way. 
This  stream  which  has  been  naught  to 
me, 

To  that  fair-haired  boy  may  a pitfall 
be. 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim, 
Good  friend,  I am  building  this  bridge 
for  him.” 
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Winter  Time  is  Spray  painting  Time 

the  same  as  any  other  time  of  year.  Put  an  outfit  to  work 
on  your  “cold  weather”  jobs  and  start  increasing  your 
profits  now.  The 


DeVi/hiss 

Spraypa/ntiny  System 


calls  for  less  effort  and  makes  possible  faster  and  cleaner 
work  of  best  quality. 

Two  or  more  jobs  can  be  done  in  the  time  and  with  the 
men  now  required  for  one.  Increased  profits  soon  pay  for 
complete  equipment. 

Be  the  YEAR  ROUND  painter  of  your  section — illustrated 
folder  of  new  and  improved  DeVilbiss  Spray-painting  Outfits 
gladly  mailed. 

The  DeVilbiss  Mfg.  Co.,  3892  Detroit  Ave.,  Toledo , O. 


Messrs.  Vonk  and  Graves  were  ten- 
dered a vote  of  thanks  for  their  inter- 
esting papers. 

Mr.  Weitz  of  the  National  Lead  Co. 
made  a short  address  on  behalf  of  the 
associate  members. 

At  Thursday  afternoon’s  session, 
Conrad  Krause,  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Association,  gave  an  address 
which  was  heartily  received. 

Officers  for  1923 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported 
on  their  selections  for  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  following  were 
elected: 

President — R.  K.  LOGAN,  Saginaw. 

Vice  President — JACOB  BRUGGEMA, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Secretary  - Treasurer  — RICHARD 
SCHROETER,  Detroit. 

Secretary  Winterich  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the 
delegates  for  the  above  officers. 

The  President  appointed  the  three 
State  organizers,  who  had  served  the 
previous  year:  GERRIT  VONK,  Grand 
Rapids;  GEO.  HERRMAN,  Saginaw; 
PAUL  N.  WINTERICH,  Detroit. 

AUG.  HESS  was  reappointed  Ex- 
ecutive Board  Member  to  the  Interna- 
tional Association. 

Delegates  to  the  Toronto  Interna- 
tional Convention  are:  R.  K.  LOGAN, 

Saginaw,  chairman;  LEO  H.  ROWLEY, 
Detroit;  ED.  LUDWIG,  Grand  Rapids. 

Alternates  to  International  Conven- 
tion: GERRIT  VONK,  Grand  Rapids; 

JACOB  BRUGGEMA,  Grand  Rapids; 
RICHARD  SCHROETER,  Detroit. 


State  Executive  Board 

Leo  H.  Rowley Detroit 

Gerrit  Vonk Grand  Rapids 

A.  J.  Diebolt Flint 

Geo.  Herrman Saginaw 

A.  F.  Fitzgerald Kalamazoo 

A.  Graves Jackson 

Wayne  D.  Marsh Battle  Creek 

Frank  Kammeraad Holland 

M.  L.  Mitchell Adrian 

Fred  Lutz Bay  City 

I.  J.  Quigley Grand  Rapids 

A letter  from  the  Wallpaper  Manu- 
facturers Association  was  received 
and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Ohio  State 
Association  was  read,  and  on  motion  a 
copy  of  same  was  sent  to  each  Execu- 
tive Board  Member,  he  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  said  Board. 

The  city  of  Holland  was  chosen  as 
the  place  for  the  third  annual  conven- 
tion, in  1923. 

Gerrit  Vonk  installed  the  newly 
elected  officers  in  an  able  and  praise- 
worthy manner. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered Retiring  Secretary-Treasurer 
Paul  N.  Winterich. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
the  Grand  Rapids  Association  for  their 
courtesy  and  entertainment  furnished; 
also  the  ladies  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Association  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  entertained  the  ladies. 


She — What  do  fellows  talk  about 
after  the  dance? 

He — The  same  things  girls  talk 
about. 

She — Oh!  You  horrid  things. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  beautiful 


Discuss  Next  Years  Campaign 

A meeting  of  sales  managers  of  the 
National  Lead  Co.  was  held  at  the 
office  of  the  company  in  New  York  on 
Nov.  9.  This  meeting  was  one  of  un- 
usual importance,  as  the  selling  cam- 
paign for  next  year  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. 

O.  C.  Harn,  advertising  manager, 
acted  as  chairman.  He  explained  in 
detail  the  company’s  advertising  cam- 
paign for  next  year,  which  is  an  am- 
bitious one,  and  what  he  had  to  say 
was  of  the  greatest  interest  to  those 
who  listened  to  him.  Then  there  was 
a discussion  of  the  selling  campaign, 
and  many  details  were  gone  into.  The 
present  year  has  been  a most  prosper- 
ous one  for  the  National  Lead  Co.,  but 
the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  was  that 
1923  must  be  made  a better  year  than 
1922. 

Among  the  company’s  representa- 
tives present  were:  O.  H.  Green,  St. 

Louis;  L.  T.  Beale,  Philadelphia;  F.  A. 
Gregory,  Jr.,  Chicago;  C.  F.  Wells,  Jr., 
Pittsburgh;  C.  C.  Foerstner,  Cleveland; 
S.  Thompson,  Buffalo;  A.  F.  Curtis, 
Boston;  G.  B.  Beitzel,  Philadelphia; 
W.  C.  Beschorman,  Cincinnati,  and  H. 
G.  Sidford,  New  York. 


Among  the  paintings  shown  at  the 
recent  Art  Directors’  Club  exhibition  of 
‘‘art  in  advertising,”  at  the  Art  Center, 
65  East  56th  street,  New  York,  was 
Adolph  Treidler’s  illustration  for 
Pratt  & Lambert’s  Effecto  advertise- 
ment, which  appeared  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  other  leading  mag- 
azines this  fall. 
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Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 


Convene 


Three  National  Organizations  of  Paint  and  Allied  Manufacturers  Hold  An- 
nual Conventions  at  Same  Time  and  Place  for  First  Time  in  Their  History 


ANOTHER  landmark  in  the  forward  march  of  the  paint  and  allied  industry 
was  reached  when  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  the  three  great  manu- 
facturers association^  followed  one  another  in  their  annual  conventions,  at 
Atlantic  City  during  the  week  of  Nov.  13  to  17.  The  National  Varnish 
Manufacturers  Association  met  on  Monday,  Nov.  13;  the  Paint  Manufacturers 
Association  of  the  United  States  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  14  and  15  ; 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  on  Wednesday  evening,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  Nov.  15-17. 

In,  addition  to  the  three  main  conventions,  a number  of  meetings  of  other 
organizations  in  the  paint  trade  were  held  before  and  during  the  dates  mentioned 
above,  including  Save  the  Surface  organizations,  the  Educational  Bureau,  the 
advertising  managers,  sales  managers  and  factory  executives.  An  outline  of  the 
above  enumerated  conventions  and  meetings  is  given  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

The  National  Varnish  Manufacturers  Convention 


Consistent  with  the  carrying  out  of 
the  paint  industry  slogan  of  “Greater 
Cooperation,”  as  it  bears  upon  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  three  great 
manufacturers  organizations,  the  Na- 
tional Varnish  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion met  for  the  twentieth  time  at 
Atlantic  City  on  Monday,  Nov.  13,  in 
the  first  of  the  trio  of  conventions  to 
follow  one  another  that  week. 

The  proceedings  consisted  largely 
of  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the 
reports  of  officers  and  committees. 
Among  the  reports  presented  were 
those  of  President  E.  H.  Hancock  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  George  B.  Heckel; 
J.  N.  Welter  for  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee, M.  Q.  McDonald  for  the  Unfair 
Competition  Bureau,  Arthur  S.  Somers 
for  the  Legislative  Committee,  O.  A. 
Hasse  for  the  special  Committee  on 
Cost  Accounting,  E.  A.  Watrous  for  the 
Committee  on  Petroleum  Products, 
John  B.  Young  for  the  Naval  Stores 
Committee,  Charles  T.  Ellis  for  the 
Technical  Legislative  Committee,  J.  C. 
Gilmour  for  the  special  Committee  on 
Oil  Statistics,  and  J.  S.  Wolf  for  the 
Tariff  Committee. 

In  his  annual  address,  President 
Hancock  spoke  warmly  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Educational  Bureau, 
the  Save  the  Surface  and  Clean  Up  and 
Paint  Up  Campaigns  and  the  Unfair 
Competition  Bureau.  He  also  referred 
to  the  new  organizations  of  the  plant 
superintendents  and  the  sales  and  ad- 
vertising managers.  On  the  formula 
labeling  situation  he  said: 

“We  are  all  familiar  with  the  laws 
and  proposed  laws  requiring  the  plac- 
ing of  formula  labels  on  certain  classes 
of  varnishes  and  varnish  products  that 
have  come  before  the  Legislatures  of 
several  of  our  individual  States,  and 
we  realize  the  possibilities  for  great 
inconvenience  and  expense  to  the  man- 
ufacturer because  of  the  necessity  of 
having  to  comply  with  the  possibly 
conflicting  requirements  of  these  dif- 
ferent laws.  Consequently  many  feel 
that  it  is  time  for  your  association  to 
vigorously  get  behind  a national  law 
that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 


Henry  L.  Caiman,  the  Netv 
President 

Henry  L.  Caiman  was  born 
Aug.  22,  1863.  He  received  his 
first  business  experience  in  bank- 
ing. After  five  and  a half  years 
in  that  line  he  became  associated 
with  the  Scott  Stamp  & Coin  Co., 
New  York,  with  whom  he  served 
for  fifteen  years.  During  that 
time  he  also  conducted  a whole- 
sale stamp  business  under  the 
name  of  his  brother,  G.  B.  Cai- 
man, and  was  partner  in  the  S. 
Isaacs  Co.,  dealers  in  glues  and 
gelatines. 

In  1902  his  father,  Emil  Cai- 
man, died,  and  he  took  his  place 
in  the  business,  carrying  it  on 
with  his  brother  until  the  latter’s 
death  in  1908.  He  is  now  the 
head  of  Emil  Caiman  & Co.,  of 
New  York  City. 


“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


interests,  and  in  this  way  it  is  hoped 
that  the  different  States  will  be  com- 
pletely discouraged  from  enacting  such 
legislation.  In  my  opinion  this  sub- 
ject should  have  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  every  member  of  our  associa- 
tion.” 

Secretary  George  B.  Heckel  then 
read  his  annual  report.  Its  chief 
points  were  that  the  association  had 
abandoned  the  collection  of  statistics, 
as  those  gathered  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  were  deemed  to  be  more 
complete  and  authoritative;  also  that 
the  members  should  subscribe  more 
generously  to  the  work  of  the  Educa- 
tional Bureau. 

J.  N.  Welter  reported  for  the  Mem- 
bership Committee  that  the  member- 
ship remained  at  97. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, Henry  A.  Gardner,  of  the  Scien- 
tific Section  of  the  Educational  Bureau, 
gave  an  interesting  talk,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  showing  various  pig- 
ments, tests  for  oil  and  action  of  air 
and  water  on  different  paints  and  var- 
nishes. 

Arthur  S.  Somers  reported  for  the 
Special  Legislative  Committee  in  re- 
gard to  the  many  bills  which  are  now 
being  passed  in  various  States  in  re- 
gard to  paint  labeling  and  painters’ 
licenses,  and  suggested  means  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  industry. 

Other  speakers  contended  that  a 
formula  labeling  law  served  no  useful 
purpose,  and  that  there  was  no  real 
public  need  for  it.  In  case  such  legis- 
lation was  to  be  enacted  a national 
bill  along  those  lines  was  favored,  and 
a motion  was  passed  that  the  associa- 
tion be  represented  on  any  conference 
regarding  formula  labeling  legislation. 

The  special  Committee  on  the  Sim- 
plification of  Trade  Practices  recom- 
mended that  the  association  consider 
the  advantages  of  the  reduction  of  con- 
tainers. The  meeting  went  on  record 
as  favoring  a simplification  of  trade 
practices,  including  the  discontinuance 
of  quart  and  smaller  sizes  of  clear 
varnish  in  round  cans;  limiting  archi- 
tectural varnish  lines  to  ten;  marine 
lines  to  four,  and  miscellaneous  var- 
nishes and  Japan  driers  to  twenty- 
eight  for  the  store  trade.  It  was  agreed 
that  this  should  not  go  into  effect  until 
about  next  July,  thus  giving  manufac- 
turers time  to  dispose  of  the  stock  now 
on  hand. 

The  election  for  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  Henry  L.  Caiman, 
Emil  Caiman  & Co.,  New  York;  first 
vice  president,  Charles  J.  Roll,  Murphy 
Varnish  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  second 
vice  president,  W.  R.  Carnegie,  Berry 
Bros. 

Board  of  Directors. — A.  D.  Graves, 
Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.;  R.  W.  Leven- 
hagen,  Glidden  Co.;  L.  V.  Pulsifer, 
Valentine  Co.;  Wells  Martin,  Martin 
Varnish  Co.;  James  B.  Lord,  Boston 
Varnish  Co.;  Arthur  Davis,  Standard 
Varnish  Co.;  E.  H.  Hancock,  Louisville 
Varnish  Co. 
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Convention  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers 


Second  in  the  trio  of  annual  conven- 
tions came  that  of  the  Paint  Manufac- 
turers— the  twenty-third  annual  gath- 
ering of  that  organization. 

Naturally,  many  of  the  reports  and 
much  of  the  discussion  duplicated  more 
or  less  the  reports  and  discussion  at 
the  preceding  meeting  of  the  varnish 
manufacturers.  Also  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  latter  were  presented 
before  thei  paint  manufacturers  and 
received  their  indorsement.  Therefore 
the  resolution  offered  by  Ludington 
Patton  at  the  final  session,  that  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  consolidating  the  two 
associations,  which  likewise  passed, 
was  an  inevitable  result  of  bringing 
the  two  meetings  together. 

Two  papers  of  an  unusually  thought 
provoking  nature  were  presented  by 
Ernest  T.  Trigg — one  on  the  Federal 
Government  as  a customer  of  the  in- 
dustry; the  other  on  the  present  con- 
ditions and  impending  prospects  of 
the  markets  for  raw  materials.  This 
latter  contains  so  much  first  hand  in- 
formation from  unimpeachable  sources 
that  it  is  reprinted  in  full  in  this  re- 
port. 

In  his  annual  address  President 
Samuel  R.  Matlack  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  industry  during  the  year  of  his 
leadership,  and  pointed  out  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  things  which  had 
transpired.  He  concluded  thus: 

“Yet  through  all  these  discouraging 
and  troublesome  times,  the  paint  man- 
ufacturer went  on  and  his  output  kept 
growing.  Go  where  you  will,  North, 
South,  East  or  West,  you  will  find  more 
large  building  operations  under  way, 
or  soon  to  be  started,  than  ever  before. 
This  is  not  only  true  of  factory  build- 
ings, but  also  of  homes  and  apartment 
houses.  Quoting  from  Mr.  Evans’  Chi- 
cago letter,  published  in  the  Public 
Ledger , he  feels  that  there  will  not  be 
much  of  a cessation  in  the  building  line 
for  two  or  three  years  yet  to  come. 


Charles  R.  Cook,  the  New  President 


This  all  means  more  paint  and  varnish 
for  the  new  work,  and  the  ‘Save  the 
Surface’  idea,  well  sold,  means  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  old  work 
now  neglected. 

“One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
which  I believe  we  are  facing  today  is 
the  decided  shortage  of  skilled  labor. 
Our  own  industry  is  feeling  more  and 
more  the  great  scarcity  of  trained  paint- 
ers, men  who  have  been  taught  how  to 
use  the  brush  and  what  to  use  and 
where  and  when  to  use  it.  Mr.  McGhan, 
secretary  of  the  International  Master 
Painters’  Association,  will  tell  you  that 
there  are  very  few  apprentices  being 
instructed  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
paint.  When  we  realize  that  so  much 
of  the  life  of  paint  depends  upon  how 
and  when  it  is  applied,  are  we  doing 


all  we  should,  as  an  association,  to  put 
forward  inducements  for  young  men  to 
enter  the  painting  business  and  make 
a profession  of  it?’’ 

Secretary  Heckel’s  report  announced 
the  total  membership  to  be  137,  with  a 
loss  of  5 and  a gain  of  7 members  since 
1921.  He  said  that  the  gathering  of 
trade  statistics  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau, 
and  he  summarized  paint  legislation  in 
certain  States  during  the  preceding 
year.  He  also  told  of  the  compiling  by 
his  office  of  a pamphlet  containing  all 
State  laws  and  regulations  affecting 
sales  of  paint,  varnish,  linseed  oil  and 
turps. 

The  Secretary  read  a number  of 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  with- 
out debate  or  dissenting  vote.  These 
resolutions  provided: 

1.  That  a second  section  be  added  to 
Article  XII  of  the  Constitution,  em- 
powering the  board  of  directors  to  act 
as  a committee  of  arbitration  in  dis- 
putes between  members. 

2.  Providing  for  better  definition 
and  clearer  labeling  of  shellac  and 
shellac  compounds. 

3.  That  the  association  adopt  the  new 
slogan,  “To  Make  1923  the  Greatest 
Paint  and  Varnish  Year  as  a Second 
Step  Toward  Doubling  the  Industry  by 
1926.” 

4.  That  paint  manufacturers  are 
urged  to  adopt  the  five-year  contract  at 
one-eighth  of  1 per  cent,  of  their  busi- 
ness or  the  alternative  plan  (offered  by 
the  Save  the  Surface  Committee)  in 
financial  support  of  that  campaign;  and 
that  jobbers  contribute  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  1 per  cent. 

5.  That  a joint  Save  the  Surface 
Committee  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Varnish  and  Na- 
tional Paint  Manufacturers’  associ- 
ations, three  from  each  body,  with  the 
chairman  coming  alternately  each  year 
from  the  two  bodies. 

6.  That  the  cost  of  local  co-operative 
Save  the  Surface  advertising  cam- 
paigns be  borne  by  the  local  painters 
and  dealers. 

The  report  of  the  Educational  Bu- 
reau, including  the  Scientific  Section, 
occupied  a large  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Director  Henry  A.  Gardner  read 
his  annual  report,  which  offered  an 
impressive  outline  of  the  great  amount 
of  work  accomplished  by  the  bureau 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the 
imposing  program  of  work  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  the  coming  year. 

Formula  Labeling  Opposed 

Chairman  Somers  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  presented  his  report,  which 
was  the  same  as  he  had  read  on  Mon- 
day at  the  previous  convention,  and 
which  he  read  again  later  at  the  N.  P., 
O.  & V.  A.  convention. 

It  was  followed  by  a lengthy  discus- 
sion on  the  attitude  which  the  asso- 
ciation should  adopt  toward  the  pro- 
posed Federal  legislation  on  formula 
labeling.  Messrs.  Moore,  Minehart, 
Chapin  and  others  favored  the  contin- 
uance of  absolute  opposition  to  any 
species  of  formula  law.  Messrs.  Heckel. 
Phillips,  Patton  and  others  believed 
that  the  association  would  get  better 
results  if  a more  conciliatory  and  co- 
operative attitude  were  adopted.  The 
ideas  of  the  first  named  prevailed  in  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  formula  legislation 
serves  no  useful  purpose  and  that  there 
is  no  general  demand  for  such  legisla- 
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tion,  and  that  therefore  this  association 
is  opposed  to  any  form  of  formula  leg- 
islation.” 

The  final  address  of  the  convention 
was  that  made  by  Mr.  Trigg  on  “Con- 
dition and  Prospects  of  the  Raw  Ma- 
terials Market.”  After  referring  at 
length  to  general  business  and  economic 
conditions  at  large,  Mr.  Trigg  present- 
ed much  valuable  data  from  leaders  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  paint  in- 
dustry. 

The  new  officers  are:  President, 

Charles  R.  Cook,  Kansas  City;  first 
vice-president,  Samuel  R.  Matlack, 
Philadelphia;  second  vice-president, 
Samuel  Rosenthal,  Chicago;  secretary- 
treasurer,  George  B.  Heckel,  Philadel- 


phia; Board  of  Directors,  D.  A.  Kohr, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  L.  T.  Minehart,  Denver, 
Colo.;  H.  J.  Kuhn,  Houston,  Texas; 
Andrew  Butler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; S.  B. 
Woodbridge,  Philadelphia. 

The  association  approved  unani- 
mously the  following: 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  association,  without  committing 
it  to  a definite  future  course,  that  its 
meetings  be  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  Varnish  Manufacturers’ 
Association;  also  that  a committee  be 
appointed  to  study  this  question,  and 
it  will  be  their  duty  to  recommend  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  some  suitable 
action.” 


most  important  person  in  the  world  to 
us  in  our  industry. 

“Through  this  education,  our  volume 
and  our  prosperity  can  be  increased, 
but  the  consumer’s  interests  are  to 
just  that  extent  conserved.  His  invest- 
ment in  our  products  is  the  protection 
of  his  own  investment  in  his  own 
property.  Through  education  we  have 
caused  the  individual  to  think  with 
greater  pride  about  his  community. 
We  have  increased  his  civic  conscious- 
ness, emphasizing  that  by  the  use  of 
paint  and  varnish  each  individual 
answers  the  need  for  greater  co-oper- 
ation in  making  each  community  more 
beautiful,  more  sanitary  and  a more 
stable  protection  for  the  individual’s 
investment. 

“Between  ourselves  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  industry  we  have  a 
right  to  fair  competition.  We  have  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  our  fellow 
business  man’s  good  name  as  well  as 
our  own.  If  bad  practices  in  our  busi- 
ness develop,  we  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  educating  those  who  are 
responsible  for  them  to  a different  at- 
titude of  mind.  The  sins  of  the  few 
must  not  be  visited  on  the  many.  Mis- 
leading trade  descriptions  of  our  prod- 
ucts and  destructive  price  competition 
must  give  way  before  a greater  en- 
lightenment which  our  association 
alone  can  give.” 

Secretary  George  V.  Horgan’s  re- 
port indicated  a total  membership  of 
1,487,  an  increase  of  82  for  the  year. 
The  Secretary  dwelt  in  detail  on  the 
work  of  the  officers  and  important  com- 
mittees during  the  year. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  Breinig  in- 
dicated a cash  balance  of  $6,100,  com- 
pared with  a balance  of  $5,817  a year 
ago. 

The  report  of  the  Memorial  Com- 
mittee was  read  by  A.  S.  Somers,  and 
included  a brief  biography  of  the  20 
members  who  died  during  the  year.  The 
speaker  then  paid  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  deceased,  and  the  audience  stood 
in  silent  tribute  for  a moment. 

Reception  to  delegates  from  other 
organizations  followed,  including  the 
three  accredited  delegates  from  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators — John 
Dewar,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Frank  M. 
Schulz.  Secretary  McGhan  spoke  brief- 
ly, as  follows: 

“I  thank  you  very  much,  in  the  name 
of  the  International  Association,  for 
your  words  in  reference  to  our  prog- 
ress. We  are  pleased  again  to  be  rep- 
resented among  you,  and  the  only 
word  that  we  have  to  bring  to  you  is, 
if  there  is  anything  on  which  we  may 
possibly  be  of  assistance,  representing 
as  we  do  the  mechanical  element  of  the 
industry,  during  your  deliberations, 
please  be  kind  enough  to  call  upon  us. 
We  are  here  for  that  purpose — to  help, 
to  assist — anu  we  want  to  do  what  we 
can  if  there  is  anything  that  we  pos- 
sibly can  do.” 

First  Business  Session 

At  the  first  business  session,  on 
Thursday  morning.  President  Trigg  oc- 
cupied the  chair.  As  with  the  succeed- 
ing sessions,  most  of  the  time  was 
given  over  to  the  reading  of  reports 
from  the  various  standing  and  special 
committees. 

Those  of  the  Thursday  morning  ses- 
sion included  the  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Paint  and  Varnish  Day.  This 
was  referred  to  the  incoming  Executive 


Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association 


With  the  advantage  of  following 
close  after  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
varnish  and  paint  manufacturers,  the 
1923  convention  of  the  N.  P.  0.  & V.  A. 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  representa- 
tive gathering  that  has  thus  far  taken 
place  in  the  industry.  Its  registration 
of  700  has  been  excelled  by  only  one 
other,  and  that  by  a narrow  margin. 
In  enthusiasm  and  amount  of  construc- 
tive work  this  convention  was  pre- 
eminent. 

In  his  opening  address  President 
Trigg  sounded  the  main  keynote  struck 
by  the  allied  industries  during  the 
preceding  year — “A  Great  Industry 
Realizing  Its  Opportunity,”  which  re- 
sulted in  “Making  1922  the  Greatest 
Paint  and  Varnish  Year”  a reality. 
Not  only  did  the  three  conventions 
record  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
past  year,  but  they  presaged  a suc- 
cessful and  resultful  year  in  1923. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive reports  at  the  sessions  of  the 
N.  P.  O.  & V.  A.  was  that  on  flax  de- 
velopment, which  showed  that  the  plan 
of  combining  wheat  and  flax  in  one 
crop  gave  assurance  that  in  a few 
years  the  domestic  supply  of  flax  will 
be  adequate  for  the  industrial  needs  of 
the  United  States.  Another  important 
and  forceful  report  was  that  of  the 
Sub-committee  on  Alcohol,  whose  earn- 
est protest  against  existing  restrictions 
that  prevent  the  American  manufac- 
turer from  getting  the  supply  to  which 
he  is  justly  entitled  found  indorsement 
by  the  convention.  The  report  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  was  of  special 
interest  to  the  master  painters. 

The  opening  session  convened  at 
8:50  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  15,  with 
D.  E.  Breinig,  president  of  the  New 
York  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club,  m 
the  chair. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Louis  Bevier  of  Rutgers 
College,  which  was  responded  to  by 
March  G.  Bennett  of  Boston. 

President  Ernest  T.  Trigg  delivered 
his  annual  address.  To  demonstrate 
that  1922  had  really  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  in  the  industry,  Mr.  Trigg 
presented  exhaustive  statistics  from 
government  reports  on  paint  and  var- 
nish production.  Summarized,  these 
figures  indicated  an  increase  for  1922 
over  1921  of  31.6  per  cent.  He  con- 
tinued: 

“The  statistics  now  before  us  show 
that  we  have  already  accomplished 
over  31  per  cent,  of  our  five-year  job. 


based  upon  the  volume  of  business 
done  during  the  year  in  which  the  ob- 
jective was  launched,  namely,  1921.  In 
the  first  year  we  have  accomplished 
nearly  one-third  of  the  job  for  which 
a year  ago  we  allotted  a period  of  five 
years.  This  accomplishment  suggests 
to  me,  and  I know  it  will  to  most  of 
you,  the  thought  that  it  may  be  wise 
to  revise  the  1926  objective,  setting  a 
new  and  higher  goal — one  which  will 
test  the  mettle  of  us  all  and  insure  the 
limit  of  effort  in  its  accomplishment. 
One  thing  is  certain,  we  must  make 
1923  another  Greatest  Paint  and  Var- 
nish Year.” 

Other  paragraphs  from  his  address 
are: 

“Our  industry  is  the  industry  of 
preservation — as  we  meet  here  today, 
it  symbolizes  and  answers  the  need 
of  the  whole  world.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  world  against  the  ravages  of  waste, 
its  reestablishment  and  preservation, 
should  be  an  inspiring  call  to  all  of  us 
as  we  consider  our  industry’s  responsi- 
bility. We  know  that,  as  individuals, 
each  of  us  can  play  only  a small  part. 
But  it  should  be  our  firm  resolve  to 
play  our  part  to  the  fullest. 

“Our  industry  is  made  up  of  three 
fundamental  business  functions — buy- 
ing, making  and  selling.  But,  after  all, 
these  are  but  segments  of  the  same 
circle.  Manufacturers  are  not  suf- 
ficient unto  themselves.  From  the  raw 
materials,  coming  to  us  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  to  the  tip  of  the 
painter’s  brush  as  he  spreads  our  prod- 
ucts, we  are  all  bound  together  by  a 
common  cause.  We  each  have  our  own 
part  to  play,  but  the  function  of  each 
one  of  us  can  best  be  performed  by 
thinking,  not  only  of  ourself,  but  of 
the  interests  of  all. 

“We  have  a right,  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  paint  and  varnish,  to  ask  for 
the  attention  and  purchasing  power 
of  the  consumer.  But  with  that  right 
we  have  the  responsibility  of  making 
and  distributing  goods  that  will  serve 
to  the  full  limit  of  usefulness.  We  have 
also  the  responsibility  of  impressing 
upon  the  public  for  the  public’s  own 
good,  through  advertising  and  the 
spoken  word,  the  fundamental  fact  that 
paint  and  varnish  are  the  economic 
servants  of  the  consumer.  Such  edu- 
cation is  as  sound  and  practical  as  the 
hardest  silver  dollar  ever  minted,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a practical  dem- 
onstration of  constructive  co-operation, 
co-operation  with  the  consumer — the 
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A Thrilling  Drama 

with  amoral  for  eve®  painter 


Saved! 


— brushes  from  the  junk  heap. 

— money  for  users  of  brushes,  that  can 
be  spent  for  other  painting  supplies. 

— all  of  which  is  profit- 
able for  you,  Mr.  Dealer! 

Get  behind  SAVABRUSH,  the  original 
brush  cleaner.  Your  jobber  will  supply  you. 

SHALK  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Manufacturers 

351  E.  Second  Et.  Los  Anteles 

Sierra  Chemical  Co.,  Eastern  Rep. 

3629  S.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago 
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FARBO  will 
do  as  good 
work  with 
Cold  Water 
as  the  best 
Hot  Water 
Kalsomine. 


The  remarkably  easy  working 
qualities  of  Farbo  are  a 
revelation  to  the 
Master  Painter 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  direct 


THE  BALTIMORE  WATER  PAINT  CO. 

Madison  Ave.  and  Preston  St.  H Baltimore,  Md. 
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ADHESIUM 


ADHESIUM  is  a very  remarkable  wall  size. 

It  is  the  “stickiest  thing  on  earth.”  Be- 
sides giving  the  best  possible  foundation  for 
wall  paper  and  making  the  strongest  wall  paper 
adhesive,  it  is : 

A Wonderful  Filler  for  Raw 
Wood — 

A Splendid  Primer  or  First 
Coater  for  Paint  on  Walls 
and  Woodwork — 

A Very  Efficient  Between- 
Coater  for  Paint. 

It  Also  Has  Many  Numerous 
Special  Uses. 

To  Master  Painters, 
Paper  Hangers  and 
Decorators: 

Ask  for  a free  sample  of 
ADHESIUM  from  any  of 
our  dealers  or  from  us. 

To  Distributors  and 
Dealers : 

ADHESIUM  is  a phe- 
nomenal seller — due  to  the 
excellence  of  the  product 
and  to  the  selling  plan 
back  of  it.  Ask  us  about 
this  plan. 

ADHESIUM  is  fully 
described  in  this 
booklet  — which  we 
furnish  to  our  Dis- 
tributors and  Dealers 
for  distribution  t o 
their  trade. 

COLONIAL  WORKS,  INC. 

225-227  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  Bo, ton 
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Committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  further  con- 
sideration and  develop- 
ment. 

The  Committee  on 
Permanent  Packages  to 
Transport  Heavy  Mate- 
rials, which  offered  spec- 
ifications for  iron  or  steel 
barrels  and  drums  and 
other  types  of  containers. 

The  Committee  on 
Transportation  and  Class- 
ification, which  went  into 
detail  concerning  railroad 
and  revenues  rates — ex- 
press, freight,  parcel  post, 
etc. 

The  report  of  the  Na- 
val Stores  Committee,  W. 
H.  Crawford,  chairman, 
which  told  of  the  bill 
drawn  up  for  introduc- 
tion at  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  providing  for 
the  regulation  of  com- 
merce in  naval  stores 
among  the  several  States 
and  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  convention  ap- 
proved the  proposed 
measure. 

The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fire  Insurance, 
which  provided  a surprise 
in  the  announcement  that 
the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Paint  Trade  Mu- 


Lewis  R.  Atwood,  Ernest  T.  Trigg, 

The  New  President  The  Retiring  President 


tual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
had  u n a n i m o u s 1 y re- 
solved to  discontinue  that 
organization,  due  to  lack 
of  trade  support. 

Report  of  the  Tariff  Committee, 
which  gave  exhaustive  information  on 
those  provisions  of  the  recently  en- 
acted tariff  law  that  affects  the  paint 
trade  and  allied  interests. 

National  Trade  Publicity  Campaigns 

Of  special  interest  were  the  reports 
of  the  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  and  the 
Save  the  Surface  Committees,  which 
concluded  the  session.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Thorny,  Mr.  Atwood  read  the 
Clean  Up,  Paint  Up  report,  which  de- 
clared that  this  has  been  a wonderful 
year  for  that  campaign  in  its  service 
to  the  trade  and  the  public.  The  most 
important  development  of  the  year  was 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  its  fall 
and  indoor  months  campaign  can  he 
made  as  great  and  successful  as  that 
of  the  spring. 

Mr.  Atwood  continued: 

“Some  of  our  members  have  gotten  the 
impression  that  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign  in  its  proposed  local  activities 
was  lapping  over  and  assuming  functions 
that  properly  belonged  to  Clean  Up  and 
Paint  Up,  and  a useless  duplication  of 
effort  and  expense  was  feared. 

“In  view  of  this  situation,  a joint  con- 
ference of  both  the  Clean  Up  and  Save 
the  Surface  Committee  was  held  and  the 
whole  matter  was  threshed  out  in  a frank 
and  friendly  discussion.  As  a result,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  no  real  conflict, 
but  that  each  campaign  in  its  proper  place 
reinforced  and  strengthened  the  other. 

“Both  committees  are  in  full  accord,  but 
it  was  thought  advisable  in  order  to  clear 
up  the  situation  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  been  under  a wrong  impression 
to  prepare  a formal  statement  of  the 
policies  of  the  two  campaigns  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  other,  where  there  is  any- 
thing like  contact.  In  presenting  this 
statement,  I am  glad  to  say  that  it  was 
unanimously  approved  by  both  commit- 

“At  a joint  conference  of  the  National 
Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  and  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign  Committees  in  At- 
lantic City,  November  14,  1922,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  which  comprises  three 
cardinal  fee  tures,  as  follows  : 


“1.  The  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  Cam- 
paign and  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign 
have  both  proved  themselves  effective  in 
increasing  the  interest  of  the  public  in 
paint  and  varnish,  and  are  different 
enough  in  their  nature  and  appeal  to  war- 
rant and  require  separate  existence  and 
separate  and  adequate  financial  support 
by  the  industry. 

“2.  Both  movements  are  of  so  great 
value  to  the  industry  that  neither  should 
knowingly  allow  the  impression  to  exist 
that  it  embraces  or  represents  the  whole 
of  the  promotional  activities  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

“3.  Each  recognize  that  the  other  must 
be  allowed  to  organize  every  arm  of  the 
paint  and  varnish  industry,  both  national 
and  local,  for  the  furtherance  of  its  own 
particular  line  of  effort,  but  owing  to  the 
peculiar  impersonal  character  of  the 
Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  movement,  we 
believe  that  outside  the  paint  trade  the 
organization  of  community  effort  through 
civic  and  other  bodies  should  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up 
Committee.” 

Appreciative  remarks  for  the  good 
work  being  accomplished  by  Clean  Up 
and  Paint  Up  were  made  by  many 
others,  including  the  President,  and 
Messrs.  Minehart,  Morton,  Monypenny, 
McGregor,  Felton,  McNulty  and  Kur- 
fees.  Then  this  resolution  was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  this  association  reaffirm 
its  belief  in  The  work  of  the  Clean  Up 
and  Paint  Up  Campaign,  and  approve 
the  report  of  the  Finance  and  Audit  Com- 
mittee and  its  proposed  budget  as  shown 
by  the  report,  and  recommend  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  association’s  co-operation 
by  its  representation  on  the  Joint  Finance 
and  Audit  Committee. 

After  the  first  public  showing  of 
the  new  Save  the  Surface  film,  “Brush- 
in’  Up,”  Mr.  Roh  presented  the  report 
of  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee. 
After  outlining  the  splendid  deeds  ac- 
complished in  1922,  the  committee 
asked  for  further  extension  of  the  cam- 
paign activities,  and  placed  before  the 
convention  an  equitable  investment 
plan  in  providing  for  specified  rates  of 
contribution  from  all  branches  of  the 


Cleanup  and  Paint  Up 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


trade.  This  plan  was  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  association  by  the  adop- 
tion of  these  resolutions: 

1.  Whereas,  The  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign has  been  an  important  factor  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  in  increasing  the 
sales  of  paint  and  varnish  products  ; and 

Whereas,  The  previous  method  of 
financing  this  campaign  was  inadequate 
and  the  necessity  of  some  uniform  plan 
or  plans  of  investment  is  apparent ; there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recom- 
mends that  each  manufacturer  invest  in 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  plans  recom- 
mended by  the  Educational  Bureau  and 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign  as  follows : 

A five-year  investment  contract  with  the 
choice  of  one-eighth  of  1 per  cent,  of 
sales  of  the.  manufacturer,  or 

The  classification  base  as  shown  in  de- 
tail in  this  report,  and 

A five-year  investment  or  contract  for 
the  jobber  based  on  1-25  of  1 per  cent, 
of  sales,  making  possible  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  goal  to  “double  the  industry 
by  1926”  as  previously  accepted  by  these 
associations. 

2.  Whereas,  The  national  advertising 
of  the  Save  the  Surface  Campaign  has 
proved  of  incalculable  value  to  the  in- 
dustry ; and 

Whereas,  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  this  advertising  shall  be  main- 
tained in  its  full  scope  and  intensity  ; and 
Whereas,  The  funds  for  this  purpose 
must  necessarily  be  supplied  chiefly  by 
manufacturers  and  jobbers ; and 

Whereas,  The  immediate  and  direct 
benefits  of  local  Save  the  Surface  sales 
activities  are  derived  by  the  retail  in- 
terests  and  painters  ; therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  while  this  convention 
does  not  desire  to  dictate  as  to  the  policy 
of  individual  manufacturers  and  jobbers, 
we  believe  that  the  cost  of  financing  local 
co-operating  advertising  and  selling 
activities  should  be  borne  by  che  retail 
interests  and  painters  locally  concerned, 
the  participation  of  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  being  limited  to  advice,  personal 
assistance,  and  similar  co-operation. 

3.  "Whereas,  The  paint,  oil  and  varnish 
clubs  in  thirty  cities  have  during  the  past 
year  appointed  Save  the  Surface  Commit- 
tees whose  work  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  trade  ; therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  each  club  be  urged  to 
pass  a resolution  authorizing  its  presi- 
dent to  appoint  a Save  the  Surface  Com- 
mittee to  have  charge  of  the  Save  the 
Surface  activities  in  its  territory. 

4.  Whereas,  The  industry  through  its 
several  associations  last  year  accepted 
the  objective  to  “Make  1922  the  Greatest 
Paint  and  Varnish  Year  as  the  First  Step 
Toward  Doubling  the  Industry  by  1926”; 
and 

Whereas.  Adoption  of  this  objective  by 
all  branches  of  the  trade  has  proved  very 
effective  in  securing  greater  sales  during 
1922  ; therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Association,  the  Paint  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  National  Varnish  Manu- 
facturers’ Association,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, November  16,  accept  as  our  ob- 
jective, “Make  1923  the  Greatest  Paint 
and  Varnish  Year  as  the  Second  Step 
Toward  Doubling  the  Industry  by  1926.” 

Second  Business  Session 

Mr.  Somers  offered  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  which  was  de- 
voted to  a summary  of  paint  legisla- 
tion, enacted  and  proposed,  in  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  The  report  recommended 
consideration  of  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

First — Does  formula  labeling  as  re- 
quired by  law  serve  a useful  purpose? 

Second — Is  there  a demand  for  this 
kind  of  legislation  by  the  consumer  or 
dealer? 

Third — Regardless  of  -whether  there  is 
a demand,  is  it  desirable,  in  view  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  many  manufacturers, 
of  using  one  label  universally,  that  the 
association  go  on  record  as  favoring  a 
uniform  national  law  that  will  confine 
itself  to  the  broad  question  involved  and 
oppose  all  State  legislation  in  conflict 
therewith? 

Fourth — Should  a committee  composed 
of  paint  manufacturers,  varnish  manu- 
facturers, master  painters  and  jobbers 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association 
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for  the  purpose  of  conferring  and  if  pos- 
sible agreeing  upon  a formula  bill  repre- 
senting the  views  of  all  these  interests, 
ancl  to  report  such  proposed  bill  for  con- 
sideration at  a special  meeting  of  each 
association  to  be  called  by  the  President? 

Fifth — if  such  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed, and  their  recommendation  ap- 
proved by  the  associations,  shall  this  carry 
with  it  a pledge  to  aid  said  committee 
in  securing  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation? . , 

We  strongly  urge  the  consideration  of 
the  foregoing  propositions,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  emphasizing  the  hope  that 
if  the  Joint  Committee  suggested  be 
created  it  include  the  representatives  of 
the  Master  Painters  Association. 

After  reading  his  report,  Mr.  Somers 
offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Associa- 
tion be  and  is  nereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  take  such  action  with  re- 
spect to  paint  legislation  as  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  act.on  taken  by  the  Varnish 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  Paint 
Manufacturers’  Association  in  convention 
assembled  after  conference  with  the  pres- 
idents of  those  organizations. 


Resolution  adopted. 

C.  T.  Nolan  offered  the  report  of  the 
Flax  Development  Committee.  Part 
of  it  read: 

Although  the  average  price  for  flaxseed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  mar- 
keting season  has  been  25  cents  to  ott 
cents  per  bushel  lower  than  the  average 
market  price  for  flaxseed  during  the  sow- 
ing period  last  spring,  it  nevertheless  is 
a fact  that  to  the  farmers  in  the  North- 
western flaxseed  growing  States  the  re- 
turn per  acre  of  flaxseed  sown  has  thus  tar 
this  year  been  quite  remunerative,  and 
in  comparison  with  other  products  of  toe 
soil  the  flaxseed  crop  has  been  by  far  the 
best  paying.  Since  many  farmers  are 
largely  governed  in  making  and  carrying 
out  their  plans  to  sow  relatively  more  or 
less  of  one  crop  than  another  by  the 
financial  return  to  them  for  their  last 
preceding  crops,  the  price  that  obtained 
this  autumn  for  flaxseed  augurs  well  for 
a materially  increased  acreage  being 
sown  of  flaxseed  next  season. 

A very  encouraging  outlook  for  in" 
creased  and  improved  production  of  flax- 
seed in  this  country  is,  it  seems,  soon  to 
be  realized.  In  Goodhue  county,  Minne- 
sota. and  other  territory  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  numerous  farmers  to 
produce  mixed  crops  of  flaxseed  and 
wheat  with  results  so  good  and  so  satis- 
factory to  the  farmers  there  tha.t  flaxseed 
production  as  a mixed  crop  with  wheat 
is  a yearly  crop  under  a system  of  rota- 
tion with  other  crops.  , 

Through  the  initiative  of  Ludington 
Patton  and  others  connected  with  the 
Red  Wing  Linseed  Oil  Co.  and  your  Flax- 
seed Development  Committee  co-operating, 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  and  of  sev- 
eral Northwestern  State  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  have  made 
personal,  observations  and  exhaustive 
study  of  this  method  of  flaxseed  growing 
and  are  quite-  as  a unit  in  the  conclusion 
that  along  with  the  results  of  recent 
years’  research  and  experimental  work  in 
the  improvement  of  flaxseed  growing  as  a 
single  crop  the  practice  of  mixed  growing 
of  flaxseed  and  wheat  may  well  be  ex- 
tended over  much  of  the  present  flaxseed 
growing  area  and  as  well  into  other  large 
farming  areas  where  cereals  for  the  mar- 
ket are  largely  produced.  Our  committee 
has  the  assurance  that  varied  experimen- 
tations are  to  be  made  this  season  at 
State  farms,  as  also  strong  efforts  by  State 
Agricultural  Officials,  to  procure  co-oper- 
ation of  many  farmers  in  scattered  locali- 
ties in  making  practical  tests  of  such 
mixed  cropping  next  season  for  the  first 
time. 


A.  C.  Dillman,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  then  took  the 
floor,  and  gave  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  combination  crop  as 
grown  by  farmers  in  Minnesota. 

This  work  received  the  strong  in- 
dorsement of  the  N.  P.  O.  & V.  A. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Al- 
cohol severely  condemned  the  onerous 
procedure  required  by  the  Treasury 
Department  in  securing  adequate  sup- 
plies of  alcohol  for  lawful  purposes. 
The  report  concluded: 
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Not  only  is  it  becoming  difficult  to  se- 
cure adequate  supplies,  but  t'e  incidental 
delays  are  such  as  to  oftentimes  cause 
great  inconvenience  and  expense. 

Your  committee  believes  that  because 
of  the  difficulties  experienced,  not  only 
by  our  own  members,  but  by  representa- 
tive manufacturers  throughout  the  chem- 
ical field,  the  association  should  pass  a 
suitable  resolution  and  forward  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  As  a suggestion,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  may  meet  wit.i  your 
approval : 

Whereas.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Act  governmental  re- 
strictions surrounding  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  sale  and  use  of  alcohol  for 
industrial  purposes  have  become  so  oner- 
ous as  to  seriously  handicap  the  chemical 
industries,  and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  in 
convention  assembled,  appreciate  the  con- 
sequences to  not  only  our  own  industry, 
but  to  the  chemical  industry  in  general, 
if  such  restrictions  are  carried  out  in 
the  future  ; therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Association,  in  convention 
assembled,  believes  that  the  administra- 
tion of  legislation  concerning  the  use  of 
alcohol  should  be  in  a separate  depart- 
ment under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  but  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  department  now 
enforcing  the  Prohibition  Law,  in  -accord- 
ance with  Section  13,  Title  III  of  the 
National  Prohibition  Act ; and  be  it  fum 
ther 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  also  the  Commissioner  of  in- 
ternal Revenue. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted. 
Other  reports  heard  at  this  session 
were  those  of  the  Committees  on  Trade 
Marks,  Allied  Industries,  Membership, 
Adulterated  Oils  and  Turpentine,  Ar- 
bitration and  Master  Painters.  The 
last  named  simply  stated  that  the  dele- 
gates to  the  International  convention 
at  Kansas  City  last  February  had  been 
presented  on  the  floor  and  exchanged 
greetings. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  session  Mr. 
McGhan  made  these  remarks: 


On  behalf  of  the  Master  Painters  As- 
sociation, I would  ask  you  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  wnat  we,  the  mechanical  end  of 
the  Master  Painters  Association,  are  try- 
ing to  do : educate  not  only  the  master 
painter  and  the  boy  w.io  is  trying  to  get 
into  our  trade,  but  also — and  I think  this 
is  more  immediately  relative  to  your  own 
affairs — to  educate  your  salesmen.  There 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  ' 


is  a prevalent  ignorance  throughout  the 
industry  regarding  the  technical  points  of 
our  trade. 

We  have  compiled  a text  book  with  the 
object  of  teaching  painting  from  our  view- 
point, the  mechanical  viewpoint.  If  you 
please,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, 
when  the  subject  comes  up  tomorrow, 
-adopt  the  resolution,  and  help  us,  the 
mechanics — the  mechanical  end  of  the 
paint  game.  Please  don’t  let  your  en- 
deavors drift  too  far  into  the  industrial 
end,  but  remember  that  we  are  a very 
large  and  a very  important  part  of  the 
game — that  -is,  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  painting  industry. 

President  Trigg  replied: 

I think  you  can  be  assured,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghan, that  everybody  in  the  industry  is 
concerned  mutually  with  the  Interna- 
tional Association  in  the  problem  of  get- 
ting an  adequate  supply  of  capable, 
skilled  workmen  to  apply  the  products 
w.iich  the  other  branches  of  the  industry 
produce.  Our  interests  are  so  absolutely 
mutual  that  it  is  hardly  possible,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  refer  to  one  branch  of  it  as 
"they”  and  another  branch  of  it  as  “us.” 
It  is  all  “us”  together.  So  I think  you 
can  be  assured  that  that  matter  will  be 
given  very  careful  consideration. 

Third  Business  Session 

E.  J.  Cornish  presented  the  report  of 
the  Statistical  Committee,  wherein  he 
answered  the  criticism  that  trade  as- 
sociations tend  to  raise  prices,  and  that 
their  good  features  are  mere  camou- 
flage to  hide  illegal  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
prices  have  been  unduly  increased  by 
these  trade  associations.  There  are  no 
companies,  members  of  such  associations, 
whose  published  statements  indicate  that 
they  have  been  making  undue  profits. 
Many  associations  ceased  to  function  in 
the  spring  of  1920,  when  their  legality 
was  questioned  by  the  Attorney-General. 
Prices  of  manufactured  articles  have  not 
declined  s'nce  then  to  any  greater  extent 
than  can  be  adequately  accounted  for  by 
the  decline  in  the  costs  of  doing  business. 
High  compensation  to  laborers,  office 
force,  salesmen  and  managers,  high  rents, 
increased  freight  rates,  high  and  uncer- 
tain taxes — these  facts  -account  for  high 
prices  and  high  cost  of  living  without 
attributing  crime  to  anyone. 

The  growing  demand  for  timely  and 
accurate  information  regarding  the  funda- 
mental facfs  of  one’s  business  is  rapidly- 
overcoming  the  demagogic  assertion  tha>. 
a demand  for  such  information  is  simply 
a pretext  to  engage  in  a criminal  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade. 
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It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  pub- 
licity of  trade  statistics  will  prevent  rather 
than  assist  illegal  combinations  or  agree- 
ments in  restraint  of  trade.  This  has 
been  the  position  taken  by  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years. 

Among  other  remarks  that  Mr.  Cor- 
nish added  to  the  report,  he  said: 

Everybody  knows  it  is  desirable  to 
have  this  statistical  information.  I think 
it  will  be  found  teat  if  the  members  of 
an  industry  report  to  each  other  the  re- 
ports will  be  more  accurate  and  more 
timely  than  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  can 
make  them.  I state  that  because  if  re- 
ports are  made — well,  for  instance,  to  the 
National  Lead  Company — regarding  the 
corroding  industry,  if  any  person  should 
make  a misstatement  of  fact  we  wouldn’t 
need  any  evidence  at  all  to  detect  it  if 
the  misstatement  was  great.  I have  no 
doubt  that  would  be  true  of  the  paint 
manufacturers — if  any  person  should 
claim  that  his  tonnage  was  unusually 
great,  or  if  he  thought  he  could  build 
up  a reputation  by  exaggerating  the 
facts,  I think  it  would  be  detected  by  us 
right  away.  But  if  the  government  would 
gather  that  information  there  would  be 
no  one  that  could  criticize  it  or  analyze 
it,  or  detect  it  until  it  reached  the  peo- 
ple who  were  interested  in  the  reports 
one  or  two  months  later. 

Howard  Elting,  National  Councillor 
of  the  association  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  offered 
his  report,  summarizing  the  principal 
activities  of  the  latter  body  during  the 
past  year.  The  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  was 
read  by  Frank  Cheesman.  The  prin- 
cipal changes  adopted  were: 

New  clause:  “The  President  shall 

see  that  each  club  belonging  to  the 
association  is  visited  annually  either 
by  himself  or  the  vice  president  of  the 
zone  in  which  each  club  is  located.’’ 
New'  clause:  “The  Executive  Com- 

mittee shall  decide,  at  least  four 
months  before  the  annual  convention, 
the  time  and  place  where  the  annual 
convention  shall  be  held.” 

Another  change  increased  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  from  five  to  seven 
members. 

Additional  reports  at  this  session  in- 
cluded those  on  Credits  and  Collections, 
Better  Advertising  to  Architects,  Spray 
System  Committee,  Varnish  Manufac- 
turers Committee,  Paint  Manufacturers 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  on 
Paint  Jobbers.  The  report  of  the  last 
named  committee,  offered  by  R.  McC. 
Bullington  as  chairman,  was  in  part: 

tVe  believe  that  there  is  a service  that 
the  distributor  should  render,  and  that 
distributors  of  all  lines  of  merchandise 
are  only  waking  up  now  to  their  real 
position.  The  distributor  renders  a ser- 
vice, but  this  service  must  be  improved. 
A salesman  must  be  a salesman,  and  not 
an  order-taker.  It  should  not  be  a Ques- 
tion of  how  many  towns  a salesman  can 
make  in  one  day,  or  how  many  customers 
he  can  call  on  during  the  week,  but 
rather  showing  the  dealer  how  he  can 
increase  his  efficiency,  increase  bis  sales, 
cut  down  his  overhead  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  when  the  salesman  shows  the 
dealer  this  he  will  not  have  to  work  very 
hard  to  put  in  new  lines  or  to  take  orders 
for  fill-ups.  These  come  of  themselves. 

The  paint  salesman  of  the  future  for 
the  distributor  must  turn  himself  into  an 
efficiency  expert  and  educate  the  dealer 
trade  along  the  lines  indicated  above  if 
he  is  going  to  be  of  any  real  service  and 
value  to  his  house.  There  is  room  in  the 
paint  business  for  a tremendous  amount 
of  education  among  dealers  and  master 
painters.  This  work  should  be  started  by 
the  distributors  and  carried  on  among  the 
dealers  in  order  to  properly  perform  the 
functions  of  a distributor.  It  may  be  a 
slow  process  for  the  distributors  to  wake 
up  and  adopt  this  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness, but  we  predict  that  if  they  are  going 
to  be  successful  and  maintain  their 
prestige  in  their  respective  localities  they 
will  sooner  or  later  arrive  at  this  point. 
All  of  this  will  cut  down  the  overhead 
cost  of  doing  business,  and  speed  up  turn- 
overs, because  the  two  are  inseparable. 


Slow  turnovers  increase  the  overhead  cost 
of  doing  business,  while  quick  turnovers 
reduce  it.  Merchandise  which  sells  on 
a small  margin  of  profit  can  be  turned 
into  profitable  lines  by  speeding  up  the 
turnover,  and  so  on  all  along  the  line. 

At  this  point,  discussion  of  the  de- 
sirability of  continuing  the  joint  meet- 
ngs  of  the  three  associations  led  to  a 
resolution  that  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  committees  from 
the  other  two  associations  with  respect 
to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  in 
1923. 

Other  resolutions  reiterated  the  in- 
vitation that  members  furnish  statisti- 
cal information  voluntarily  to  the  gov- 
ernment authorities,  and  cooperate 
with  them  in  similar  ways;  recom- 
mended that  an  annual  meeting  of 
technologists  in  the  industry  be  held; 
provided  for  clearer  labeling  of 
shellacs  and  shellac  compounds;  and 
that  the  members  of  this  association 
be  requested  to  interest  their  salesmen 
not  only  in  reading  the  master  painters 
text  book  themselves,  but  in  passing  it 
on  to  others  outside  of  the  industry 
who  may  be  interested. 

Election  of  Officers 

In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
these  were  chosen  for  the  principal 
offices  of  the  N.  P.  O.  & V.  A.  for  1923: 

President— LEWIS  R.  ATWOOD, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Vice  President  Eastern  Zone — E.  V. 
PETERS,  New  York. 

Vice  President  Southern  Zone — H.  J. 
KUHN,  Houston,  Texas. 

Vice  President  Central  Zone — J.  W. 
BRAY,  St.  Louis. 

Vice  President  Western  Zone — SYD- 
NEY RASMUSSEN,  Portland,  Ore. 

Vice  President  Canadian  Zone — 
GEORGE  HENDERSON,  Montreal. 

Treasurer — JOHN  H.  PINE,  Chicago. 


Atlanta  Painters  Entertained 

At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Atlanta  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Club  in  the  Ansley  Hotel,  Dec.  1.  there 
were  55  members  and  guests  present, 
and  the  occasion  was  pronounced  the 
most  successful  and  enjoyable  ever 
staged  by  the  club. 

Practically  every  member  of  the 
Master  Painters  Association  of  Atlanta 
came  by  special  invitation  to  enjoy  the 
evening  with  the  club  members  and  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  closer  co- 
operation between  the  firms  represent- 
ed by  the  Atlanta  club  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  master  painters  association. 

It  was  decided  by  unanimous  vote 
that  all  regular  meetings  of  the  club 
would  hereafter  be  open  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  master  painters  association 
of  Atlanta. 


Halove  Co.  Purchase  Trade 
Marks 

The  Halove  Co.,  Inc.,  paint  manufac- 
turers, Pleasant  Plains,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  have  opened  a New  England 
wholesale  and  distributing  office  at  75- 
77  Portland  Street,  Boston.  Edward 
B.  Ludlow,  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany, is  manager  in  charge  of  this 
branch. 

The  Halove  Company  purchased  the 
trade  marks  “Leadoil”  and  “Leadol” 
at  the  receiver’s  sale  of  the  assets  of 
the  Leadoil  Co.  The  purchaser  con- 
templates continuing  production  of  the 
goods  sold  under  the  above  named 
brands. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


New  Association  of  Plant 
Executives 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Paint  and  Varnish  Produc- 
tion Clubs,  which  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership the  superintendents  and  plant 
managers  of  paint  and  varnish  facto- 
ries, convened  at  Atlantic  City,  Friday 
afternoon,  Nov.  10.  The  chair  was  oc- 
cupied by  Edgar  W.  Fasig,  of  Lowe 
Brothers  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  was 
elected  president  for  the  coming  year. 
George  B.  Heckel,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
made  secretary-treasurer. 

A principal  order  of  business  was 
discussion  pertaining  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  specifications  for  China  wood 
oil.  It  is  expected  that  these  specifi- 
cations will  be  ready  for  presentation 
to  the  members  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Co-operation  in  this  and  other  mat- 
ters was  offered  by  the  Scientific  Sec- 
tion of  the  Educational  Bureau,  and 
valuable  suggestions  were  offered  in 
reference  to  the  wood  oil  specifications 
by  Henry  A.  Gardner  and  Charles  V. 
Bacon. 

The  federation  recommended  to  the 
Scientific  Section  the  collection  of 
standard  samples  of  wood  oil  and  dis- 
tribution to  the  members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  running  check  tests. 

The  federation  adopted  the  following 
resolution,  to  be  presented  to  the  Paint 
and  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Paint  and  Varnish 
Manufacturers’  Association  use  every 
effort  to  promote  the  passage  of  the  Har- 
rison joint  naval  stores  bill. 

Among  those  present  were: 

William  B.  Sullender,  Felton.  Sibley  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia  ; Fred  L.  Theurer,  Pat- 
ton-Pitcairn  Division  of  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.  ; Charles  R.  Bagdon,  Ault  & 
Wiborg  Co.,  Cincinnati ; J.  B.  Wagner, 
Glidden  Co.,  Cleveland  ; Frank  M.  Schu- 
mann, Hilo  Varnish  Corporation,  Brook- 
lyn ; Kenneth  ,T.  Howe,  Thibaut  & Walker 
Co.,  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y.  ; E.  W. 
Fasig,  Lowe  Bros.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio : L. 
B.  Logan,  John  A.  Steen  Varnish  Co., 
Chicago  ; Thomas  F.  West,  Felton.  Sibley 
& Co.,  Philadelphia  ; Geo.  E.  Matlack,  G. 
D.  Wetherill  & Co.,  Philadelphia ; H.  A. 
Reddy,  Du  Pont  & Co..  Philadelphia  ; Will- 
iam P.  Werner,  Pecora  Paint  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia : J.  G.  Binswanger,  Thomson 

Wood  Finishing  Co.,  Philadelphia  ; Charles 
V.  Bacon,  New  York ; G.  W.  Darrow, 
Benjamin  Moore  & Co.,  St.  Louis  ; George 
B.  Heckel,  Philadelphia  ; Henry  A.  Gard- 
ner, Washington. 

The  Federation  of  Production  Clubs 
was  organized  to  afford  a means 
through  which  the  technical  and  prac- 
tical men  of  the  factory  may  express 
their  ideals,  which  result  from  an  hbn- 
est  and  honorable  effort  to  promote 
the  general  welfore  of  the  industry. 
This  is  expressed  in  Article  II  of  the 
By-Laws,  which  is  as  follows: 

Article  II — The  objects  of  this  Federa- 
tion shall  be  the  : 

1.  Interchange  of  non-competitive,  prac- 
tical and  technical  information  and  ex- 
perience looking  to  improvement  of  prac- 
tice and  elimination  of  wasteful  methods. 

2.  Service  to  consumers  by  the  conse- 
quent improvement  of  products  and  re- 
duction of  unnecessary  expense. 

3.  Service  by  co-operation  with  in- 
dividuals and  technical  associations  in- 
terested in  raw  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paint  and  varnish  and  in  the 
use  of  paint  and  varnish  products  ; with 
public  authorities  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  relating  to  these  prod- 
ucts ; and  with  governmental  and  other 
agencies  interested  in  specifications  for 
paints  and  varnishes. 


AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Messages  from  Presidents  of  the  Three  National 

Associations  to  Their  Members 


Manufacturers’ 


Following  a luncheon  at  the  Drug  and  Chemical  Club,  New  York  City,  on  Dec.  7,  tendered  to  Lewis  R.  Atwood, 
president  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  Charles  R.  Cook,  president  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  and  Henry  L.  Caiman,  president  of  the  National  Varnish  Manufacturers  Association, 
these  three  leaders,  at  the  request  of  the  representative  of  The  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  and  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug 
Reporter,  WTote  these  messages  for  their  respective  associations: 


FROM  LEWIS  R.  AT- 
WOOD 

THILE  Jan.  7 starts  the  calen- 
dar year,  it  is  felt  that  our 
paint  and  varnish  year  dates 

from  our  annual  convention; 
perhaps  with  the  memory  of  At- 
lantic City  we  can  say  this  is  the 
beginning  of  an  epoch  in  our 
industries. 

We  have  created,  under  the 

splendid  leadership  of  able  men, 
an  intense  spirit  of  constructive 
co-operation  that  has  been  stead- 
ily growing  for  some  years  past. 

We  have  in  our  grasp  this 

precious  thing;  let  us  not  relax 
our  hold.  We  must  build  on 
what  we  have,  serve  the  public 
honestly  and  well;  it  will  re- 

ward us. 

The  plans  are  all  made;  the 
machinery  is  ready  to  make  1923 
the  greatest  paint  and  varnish 
year  as  the  second  step  toward 
doubling  the  industry  by  1926. 
Conditions  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  favorable  to  our  1923  ob- 
jective. Let  us  put  all  our  energy 
and  brains  behind  it.  “It  can’t  be 
done”  is  bunk. 

Gentlemen,  one  and  all,  I 
salute  you  and  extend  holidav 
greetings  and  the  fervent  wish 
that  the  future  holds  prosperity 
for  all  of  us. 


FROM  CHARLES  R.  COOK 

LEFT  the  Atlantic  City  con- 
vention with  a firm  convic- 
tion that  if  1922  has  been  a good 
year,  1923  is  bound  to  be  a far 
better  one  for  the  entire  indus- 
try. 

To  me,  it  is  a wonderful  priv- 
ilege to  be  able  in  a week’s  time 
to  meet  and  confer  with  the  real- 
ly big  men  of  our  industry — and 
unquestionably  a great  deal  of 
good  was  accomplished — and  to 
my  mind  it  is  a wonderful  thing 
to  have  our  three  great  associ- 
ations meeting  at  the  same  time, 
at  the  same  place,  enabling  us  all 
really  to  get  together,  to  talk 
things  over,  as  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  for  a long  time. 

In  a conference  this  week  with 
President  Atwood  of  the  N.  P„  O. 
& V.  A.  and  President  Caiman 
of  the  National  Varnish  Manu- 
facturers Association,  I could 
not  help  but  be  impressed  with 
the  constructive  programs  which 
are  being  laid  out  for  the  coming 
year. 

Now,  let  us  all  co-operate  and 
work  together  as  we  have  never 
done  before,  making  for  a cer- 
tainty 1923  the  greatest  paint 
and  varnish  year,  with  a view  to 
doubling  the  industry  by  1926. 

I am  counting  on  the  active 
support  of  every  member  of  our 
association,  for  I fully  realize 
that  the  success  of  my  adminis- 
tration depends,  in  a very  large 
measure,  on  the  backing  I re- 
ceive. 


FROM  HENRY  L.  CAL- 
MAN 

AS  the  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Var- 
nish Manufacturers  Association, 
I take  pleasure  in  extending  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  Presidents 
Cook  and  Atwood. 

The  spirit  shown  at  the  recent 
series  of  conventions  at  Atlantic 
City  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  three  associations  can, 
with  great  advantage  to  all  of 
them,  work  hand  in  hand  in  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems 
with  which  our  industry  is  con- 
fronted, and  I wish  to  assure  the 
presidents  and  officers  of  the 
two  fellow  associations  that  they 
may  count  upon  the  most  whole- 
hearted support  from  my  board 
of  directors  in  every  movement 
for  the  advancement  of  mutual 
trade  interests. 

There  are  many  things  that  we 
have  in  common,  such  as  the 
work  of  the  Educational  Bureau 
and  of  the  Unfair  Competition 
Bureau,  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign,  the  Clean  Up  and 
Paint  Up  Campaign,  transporta- 
tion problems,  etc.,  and  the 
united  efforts  of  three  powerful 
associations  can  always  accom- 
plish more  than  if  such  efforts 
were  directed  individually. 

I feel  convinced  that  the  pros- 
pects for  our  entire  line  for  at 
least  the  coming  year  and  per- 
haps for  a much  longer  period 
are  as  alluring  as  we  could  pos- 
sibly hope  for,  and  I see  no 
clouds  in  the  sky  at  present 
which  can  in  any  way  affect  this 
brilliant  outlook. 


jpe  0a-bs  na£ 
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Trade  News  for  Dealer  and 

This  department  presents  information  of  new  paint,  wallpaper  and  allied 
concerns,  changes  of  ownership  and  location,  fires  and  bankruptcies,  etc.  This 
information  should  be  of  value  to  other  retail  dealers,  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
sales  and  advertising  managers  and  salesmen.  Every  new  concern,  and  every  old 
one  that  is  expanding,  means  an  opportunity  to  gain  a customer  and  to  sell 
more  goods. 


Abilene,  Tex. — S.  L.  Ralph  Paint  & 
Paper  Co.,  342  Pine  street,  will  erect 
a one-story  building,  to  cost  $10,000. 

Addison,  Tex. — Dennis  & Goodman, 
drugs,  paints  and  glass,  is  erecting  a 
two-story  building,  to  cost  $30,000. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. — Cooper  Wallpaper 
Co.  is  the  name  of  a new  establish- 
ment at  44  Clark  street. 

Bardwell,  Ky.- — R.  D.  Candler,  wall- 
paper and  paints,  is  reported  to  have 
filed  a petition  in  bankruptcy,  with  lia- 
bilities of  $3,000. 

Bartow,  Fla. — Florida  Painting  & 
Decorating  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
for  $10,000  by  Harold  L.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent, and  others. 

Bedford,  Va. — Johnson  & Craghead 
are  successors  to  J.  L.  Bays  & Co.,  in 
the  hardware  and  paint  business  here. 

Beloit,  Kans. — W.  R.  Dowers  has 
started  an  auto  paint  shop  at  Second 
and  Hersey  avenues. 

Bippus,  Ind. — Howard  Tool  has  suc- 
ceeded T.  E.  Bradshaw  in  the  latter’s 
drug  and  wallpaper  business. 

Boston,  Mass. — Plymouth  Rock  Paint 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000 
capital.  Incorporators  are  C.  J.  Lan- 
don,  3 Monadnock  street,  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  and  others. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — A new  wallpaper  store 
has  started  at  311  Oak  street  under  the 
name  of  Troesller  & Zittler. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — O.  W.  Jones  has 
entered  the  paint  business  at  1276  Ab- 
bott road. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  business  of  J. 
Morley  Paint  Co.  has  been  bought  out 
by  Elaborated  Ready  Roofing  Co.,  who 
will  open  at  588  Broadway. 

Byron,  III. — Service  Paint  Shop,  Fred 
Saberhagen  and  Ed  Gouker,  proprie- 
tors, is  the  title  of  a new  retail  business 
here. 

Canton,  O. — Gray  the  Painter,  on 
Third  street,  N.  W.,  moved  to  that  ad- 
dress from  1438  Tuscarawas  street 
about  the  first  of  the  month. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — Lee  Kinney  has 
opened  a paint  store  at  6 South  Church 
street. 

Chicago,  III. — T.  Buick,  who  carries 
on  a paint  supply  store  at  5629  West 
Madison  street,  will  erect  a two-story 
building  next  door,  at  a cost  of  $14,000. 

Chicago,  III. — Severinghaus  & Weiler, 
at  774  Milwaukee  avenue,  will  erect  a 
shop  store  and  'loft  building  at  752  Mil- 
waukee avenue,  to  cost  $50,000. 

Chicago,  III. — The  Boulevard  Auto 
Trimming  & Painting  Co.,  located  at 
4004  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  is  reported 
dissolved. 

Columbus,  O. — Shepard  Paint  Co., 
wholesale  paints,  has  opened  a store  at 
217  East  Main  street. 

Colusa,  Cal.- — Colusa  Lacquer  Co.  is 
the  firm  name  of  a new  auto  painting 
shop  on  Market  street,  near  the  post 
office. 

Cromwell,  Ind. — L.  Holderman  is  pro- 
prietor of  a new  paint  supply  business 
at  this  place. 

Denver,  Col. — The  Colorado  Paint 
Co.,  incorporated  for  $50,000,  will  open 
about  Feb.  1.  Address  W.  V.  Hodges, 
319  Colorado  National  Bank  Building. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Western  Decorating 
Co.,  at  8427  Twelfth  street,  is  adding 
new  stock  and  fixtures  to  the  value  of 
$2,000.  Paints  and  wallpaper. 

Detroit,  Mich. — McCollom  & Co.,  409 
Moffat  Building,  dealers  in  paint  sup- 
plies, are  erecting  a fourteen-story 
building  with  stores. 


El  Dorado,  Ark. — The  paint  and 
wallpaper  store  of  Miles  Dickerson  Co., 
at  209  North  Jefferson  avenue,  will  be 
taken  over  Jan.  15  by  George  R.  Falk. 

Erie,  Pa. — Henry  Bare  has  succeeded 
to  the  drug  and  paint  retail  business 
of  Bare  Bros. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. — Eisenberg  and 
Eisenstadt  have  bought  out  the  hard- 
ware and  paint  store  of  Frank  P.  Ban- 
gert,  and  will  continue  at  51  Broad- 
way as  the  Flushing  Hardware  Co. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — Underhill  & Slade, 
dealing  in  wallpaper,  is  reported  bank- 
rupt, with  liabilities  of  $1,000. 

Gloucester,  Mass. — Nathan  Marshall 
is  erecting  a building  here,  and  will 
carry  on  a garage  and  auto  painting 
business. 

Greenville,  S.  C. — The  Quality  Auto 
Paint  Shop  and  Garage,  W.  C.  Sturgis, 
proprietor,  has  opened  at  207  North 
Brown  street. 

Hammond,  Ind. — George  Allen  and 
Palmer  Welch  have  started  in  the  auto 
painting  game  at  this  place. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.- — A new  paint  place 
has  been  opened  at  1017  North  Third 
street,  under  the  title  Quality  Paint 
Store.  P.  W.  Binckley,  manager. 

Hartford,  Conn. — Cooper  Wallpaper 
Stores  has  moved  from  37  Allyn  street 
to  1152  Main  street.  Oscar  D.  Dil'lman, 
proprietor. 

Hartford,  Conn. — Harry  Alberts,  348 
Maple  avenue,  and  others  have  incor- 
porated the  Alberts  Paint  Co.,  Inc.,  to 
deal  in  paints,  etc.,  with  a capital  of 
$50,000;  $5,000  paid  in. 

Haverhill,  Mass. — The  hardware  and 
paint  place  of  Samuel  Shapiro,  at  352 
Washington  street,  was  badly  damaged 
by  fire  on  Nov.  18.  Loss,  $5,000;  partly 
covered.  Will  resume. 

High  Point,  N.  C. — A new  retail  paint 
store  is  being  opened  here  by  the 
Marietta  Paint  & Color  Co.  Also  in 
manufacturing  business  here. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — South  Lawrence 
Wallpaper  Co.  is  moving  its  business 
from  66  South  Broadway  to  Broadway, 
corner  Common  street. 

Lawrence,  Kans.- — Lawrence  Wall- 
paper and  Paint  Co.  will  move  to  20 
East  Ninth  street  about  Jan.  1. 

Ligonier,  Ind. — Wallace  Jackson, 
paint  dealer,  is  erecting  a new  store 
at  Elkhart,  and  will  occupy  same. 

Livingston,  Cal. — John  Magnusson, 
who  conducts  a paint  store,  has  start- 
ed work  on  a new  building  to  cost 
about  $25,000,  and  will  occupy  same 
when  completed,  about  March  1 next. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Sherwin-Williams 
Paint  Co.,  now  occupying  820  Traction 
street,  is  erecting  a new  building  at 
Jesse  and  Mateo  streets. 

McKeesport,  Pa. — Watson  - Morgan 
Paint  & Glass  Co.  is  reported  bank- 
rupt, with  liabilities  of  $900. 

Madison,  Wis. — E.  W.  Polk  Paint  Co. 
is  erecting  a new  store  front  to  cost 
$2,000. 

Middletown,  Conn.- — A new  paint 
store  has  been  opened  at  231  Peart 
street  by  John  L.  Anderson  & Son. 

Milton,  Mass. — Lewis  A.  C.  Kelley, 
dealing  in  paint  supplies,  is  reported 
bankrupt. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Badger  Paint 
Store,  337  Third  street,  is  erecting  a 
store  building  at  1056  Third  street. 

Mount  Sterling,  Ky.- — Madison  V. 
Leach  has  entered  the  auto  repair  and 
painting  game  on  West  Locust  street. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  a ' 


Manufacturer 


Newark,  N.  Y. — Judson  Snyder  has 
bought  the  business  of  the  Mattison 
Hardware  Co.,  also  handling  paints, 
from  J.  & G.  Barker  Co. 

New  Britain,  Conn. — John  P.  Middle- 
ton,  wallpaper  and  building  materials, 
plans  to  buy  the  stock  of  Rackcliffe 
Bros.  Co.,  and  move  same  to  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Monitor  Block. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — The  paint  and 
hardware  store  of  S.  Gie'llo,  652  Grand 
avenue,  was  damaged  by  fire  on  Nov. 
6.  Will  resume. 

New  Orleans,  La. — A $10,000  loss  by 
fire  was  suffered  by  the  Atlantic  Paint 
Co.,  2815  Perdido  street,  the  first  of 
last  month.  Will  reopen. 

New  York  City. — Mrs.  Gerritt  Smith, 
Inc.,  in  the  interior  decorating  business 
at  42  East  40th  street,  is  reported  to 
have  filed  a voluntary  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

New  York  City. — Tarter  Painting  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  by  Harry  Tarter 
and  others,  with  incorporated  capital 
of  $5,000. 

New  York  City. — The  Colonial  Auto 
Painting  & Trimming  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  of  $5,000,  to  do 
business  in  this  city. 

Norman  Grove,  Neb. — Widergren  & 
Sons  are  adding  an  auto  painting  shop 
to  their  garage  business. 

Oakland,  Cal.— J.  Llewellyn,  contract- 
ing painter  and  paint  dealer,  has  moved 
from  1636  Broadway  to  1708  Harrison 
street. 

Oakland,  Cal.— H.  C.  Swanson  & Co., 
361  Twelfth  street,  has  doubled  the  size 
of  its  paint  and  wallpaper  store. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — Paul  Schwenzfeier, 
who  conducts  a paint  store  at  182  South 
Raymond  avenue,  is  erecting  a one- 
story  building,  to  cost  $8,000,  and  will 
occupy  it  about  Jan.  25. 

Paxton,  III. — Moline  Bros,  have  em- 
barked in  the  paint  supply  business  at 
this  place. 

Perkasie,  Pa.— The  hardware  and 
paint  store  of  W.  R.  Bailie  was  badly 
damaged  by  fire  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. Loss  placed  at  $20,000,  partly  cov- 
ered. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — John  P.  Middleton 
is  moving  his  wallpaper  business  from 
205  Second  street  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Monitor  Building. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.— C.  W.  Mundy,  433 
Orchard  street,  and  others  have  incor- 
porated a wallpaper  and  paint  business 
for  $25,000,  under  the  title  of  C.  W. 
Mundy,  Inc. 

Providence,  R.  I. — A paint  contract- 
ing business  known  as  Baker  Sandel- 
man  Co.  has  been  incorporated  by  John 
J.  Daly,  109  Tobey  street,  and  others. 

St.  Clair,  Pa. — A new  paint  and  wall- 
paper store  has  been  begun  by  J.  Albert 
Mansell  on  South  Second  street. 

St.  Clair,  Pa. — Raymond  Foster  has 
opened  a paint  and  wallpaper  store  on 
North  Second  street. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A.  H.  Bertram,  deal- 
ing in  wallpaper  at  3018  South  Grand 
avenue,  previously  reported  a fire  loss 
of  $1,800.  Further  advice:  loss  of  $4,- 
000;  insurance,  $7,000.  Business  re- 
sumed. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Gus  T.  Handage 
Paint  Co.,  1315  Pine  street,  was  dam- 
aged $1,000  by  water  the  last  week  of 
November. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A new  auto  painting 
enterprise  has  opened  at  5255  Delmar 
boulevard  as  the  Lykglas  Auto  Renewal 

Co- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Clarence  A.  Jef- 
fries has  succeeded  to  the  paint  and 
hardware  business  of  A.  & H.  Reichell 
at  2351  Market  street. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — The  William  J. 
De  Boom  Paint  Co.,  in  business  at  561 
Clay  street,  is  erecting  a new  building, 
to  cost  $35,000,  on  Commercial  street, 
near  Kearny,  to  be  ready  about  Feb.  1. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— Supreme  Paint, 
Varnish  & Enamel  Co.,  an  old  concern 
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Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water  Paints 
of  recognized  merit 

By  reason  of  their  high  grade  qualities  and  easy-working  properties,  our 
products  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  their  line. 

Up-to-date  manufacturing  facilities  coupled  with  a quarter  of  a century’s 
experience  specializing  in  the  manufacturing  of  Wall  Coatings  and  Cold  Water 
Paints  enable  us  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  Trade. 

THE  MURALO  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


“1995  Paint  Questions  Answered” 

&EJL  Standard  "Book  of  Paint  &rade  Reference 


Every  possible  phase  of  the 

Painting  and  Decorating  business  is 
covered  in  this  800-page  book.  The 
subject  matter  has  been  written  by  experts, 
and  while  it  deals  with  many  practical  and 
technical  problems,  it  is  written  in  clear,  easily 
understandable  English.  It  will  prove  a 
never-failing  source  of  information  every  day 
in  the  year. 

Department  headings  include:  Pigments 

and  Vehicles,  Their  Characteristics,  Uses  and 
Tests;  Paints  and  Painting  Materials;  Paints 
for  Special  Purposes;  White  Lead;  Varnishes 
and  Varnishing;  Stains  and  Staining;  Linseed 
and  Other  Oils;  Turpentine  and  Volatile 
Thinners;  Enamels  and  Enameling;  Bronzes 
and  Bronzing;  Whitewash  and  Water  Paints; 
Driers,  Paint  and  Varnish  Removers. 


d 


Exterior  Painting;  Interior  Painting; 
Painting  Brick  and  Stone  Work;  Painting 
Cement;  Roof  Painting;  Painting  Iron  and 
Metal  Work;  Painting  on  Plaster;  Painting 
Boats;  Blackboard  Painting;  Car  and  Car- 
riage and  Automobile  Painting;  Railway 
Equipment  Painting;  Sign  Painting.  Hard- 
wood Finishing;  Floor  Finishing;  Graining; 
Gilding;  Stenciling;  Polishes  and  Polishing; 
Putty  and  Crack  Fillers;  Pastes,  Glues  and 
Cements;  Wallpapers  and  Decorations;  Glass 
and  Glazing;  Silvering  Mirrors;  Plaster; 
Tools  and  Appliances;  Brushes;  Window 
Shades;  Estimating;  Specifications. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  indexed, 
and  any  subject  may  thus  be  read- 
ily found. 

PRICE  $6.00,  POSTPAID 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE, 


100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
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at  55  New  Montgomery  street,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  of  $500,000. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — A new  store 
front  to  cost  $2,700  is  being  installed  in 
the  hardware  and  paint  store  of  C.  B. 
Jackson  Sons,  852  Clement  street. 

Savannah,  Ga.— T.  J.  Dooley  & Co., 
118  Bernard  street,  dealers  in  paints 
and  wallpaper,  will  erect  a new  build- 
ing at  State  and  Bernard  streets  for 
their  own  use. 

Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.. — Ed  Hose  and  Ben 
Sucker  have  succeeded  to  the  hard- 
ware and  paint  business  of  the  former 
on  Main  street. 

Springfield,  III.— The  paint  and  wall- 
paper business  of  George  W.  Harnett 
has  been  taken  over  by  Otto  Redeker, 
at  622  East  Adams  street. 

Sterling,  III. — John  M.  Powers  has 
moved  his  paint  business  from  West 
Third  street  to  213  First  avenue. 

Stoughton,  Wis. — Halvoe  Nelson  has 
succeeded  Hanson  & Nelson  in  the  re- 
tailing of  paints  and  wallpaper. 

Topeka,  Kans. — Lawson  & Rousch, 
wallpaper  and  paints,  212  West  Sev- 
enth street,  will  erect  a new  store  and 
apartment  building  at  Seventh  and 
Van  Buren  streets. 

Tyler,  Tex. — The  Tyler  Builders’ 
Supply  Store  has  opened  a paint  and 
hardware  store  on  North  Broadway. 

Washington,  D.  C.— Thomas  D. 
George,  wallpaper  and  paints,  500  Sev- 
enth street,  S.  W.,  is  reported  bank- 
rupt. Stock  to  be  sold. 

Webb  City,  Mo. — A new  enterprise 
has  been  launched  under  the  name  of 
the  Webb  City  Paint  & Wallpaper  Co. 
Ira  W.  Miller,  manager. 

West  Haven,  Conn. — Dauenhauer’s 
Hardware  Store,  reported  last  month 
damaged  by  fire,  should  have  been 
West  Haven  Hardware  Store.  Loss 
nominal,  business  continued  without 
interruption. 

Wildwood,  N.  J. — Louis  Stoller,  who 
conducts  a hardware  and  paint  store 
at  3608  Pacific  avenue,  is  erecting  a 
new  building,  and  will  occupy  it  when 
completed. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — A new  garage  and 
auto  painting  shop  has  been  opened  by 
John  Conway  at  33  East  Jackson  street. 

Yakima,  Wash. — About  Nov.  1 C.  S. 
Robinson  opened  a general  hardware 
and  paint  store  in  this  town. 

Youngstown,  O. — Dawson  Collins  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  for  $10,000  and 
has  opened  a paint  and  wallpaper  store 
at  509  West  Market  street,  wholesale 
and  retail.  Incorporators,  Matty  Col- 
lins et  al. 

Youngstown,  O. — Best  Paint  Service 
Co.  is  the  promising  title  of  a new 
paint  business  at  9 North  Chestnut 
street. 


Annual  Ball  of  Whiting-Adams 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  couples  at- 
tended the  annual  ball  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Association  of  the  John  S. 
Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co.  brush  factory 
employees,  held  Nov.  22  in  the  State 
Ball  Room  on  Massachusetts  avenue. 
The  arrangements  were  in  charge  of 
Harold  Shaw,  president,  and  Edward 
Martin,  vice  president,  of  the  benefit 
association.  The  floor  director,  Charles 

H.  Urry,  welcomed  the  guests.  The 
grand  march  was  led  by  President  L. 
C.  Hill  of  the  company  and  Mrs.  Hill. 

Specialties  in  costume  were  given 
by  members  of  the  association.  The 
feature  was  a fancy  drill  by  sixteen 
young  women,  directed  by  John  Mat- 
liss.  The  company’s  advertising  mark, 
“Waco,”  was  presented  during  the 
drill.  Other  specialties  were  vocal 
solos  by  G.  Day,  French  dance  by  Miss 
White,  Irish  jig  by  the  Misses  M.  and 

I.  Murphy,  exhibition  dance  by  Mary 
and  Thomas  Heffernan,  jazz  dance  by 
Miss  D.  Donovan  and  “Frisco  Rag”  by 
M.  Donahue.  The  event  was  a success 
both  socially  and  financially. 


Directory  of  Paint 

National  Associations 

International  Association  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. — President, 
Joel  Kennedy,  Cincinnati,  O.;  vice 
president,  H.  W.  Rubins,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ghan,  1513-15  Eleventh  St.,  N.  W„ 
Washington,  D,  C.  1923  convention, 
Toronto,  Canada,  February  6-9. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation.— President,  Lewis  R.  Atwood, 
Louisville,  Ky. ; secretary,  George  V. 
Horgan,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Job- 
bers.— President,  R.  McC.  Bullington, 
Richmond,  Va. ; secretary,  E.  R.  Drake, 
70  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

Paint  Manufacturers  Association  of 
the  United  States. — President,  Charles 
R.  Cook,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  secretary, 
George  B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation.— President,  Henry  L.  Caiman, 
New  York  city;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Railway  Equipment  Painting  Di- 
vision.— Chairman,  E.  L.  Younger, 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  secretary,  V.  R.  Hawthorne,  431 
South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Paint- 
ers.— President,  H.  F.  Jones,  Wabash, 
Ind. ; secretary-treasurer,  E.  E.  Mar- 
tin, Room  19,  Union  Pacific  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

State  and  Provincial  Associations 
of  Master  Painters 

California. — President,  A.  Labhard, 
Sacramento;  secretary,  William  Wool- 
ley,  241  Highland  avenue,  Burlingame, 
Cal.  1923  convention,  Los  Angeles, 
January  13. 

Canada.— President,  George  T.  Green, 
Ottawa;  secretary,  W.  Bavington,  2032 
Dundas  street,  West,  Toronto. 

Connecticut. — President,  Joseph  W. 
Collins,  Hartford;  secretary-treasurer, 
O.  V.  Marsh,  7 Ford  Place,  Hartford. 
1923  convention,  Bridgeport,  February 
21  and  22. 

Illinois.- — President,  Charles  Pease, 
Decatur;  secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  127 
North  Jefferson  avenue,  Peoria,  111. 
1923  convention,  Springfield,  in  August. 

Indiana. — President,  Frank  Holipeter, 
Peru;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  G.  Mc- 
Neal,  3012  Central  avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Iowa-Nebraska.- — President,  William 
Trapp,  Des  Moines,  la.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  F.  M.  Michael,  Waterloo,  la. 
1923  convention,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  middle 
of  January. 

Massachusetts. — President,  Henry  B. 
Kelley,  Boston;  secretary,  H.  W. 
Christensen,  2433  Center  St.,  W.  Rox- 
bury.-  1923  convention,  Boston,  Jan.  3-5. 

Michigan. — President,  R.  K.  Logan, 
Saginaw;  secretary-treasurer,  Richard 
Schroeter,  20  West  Canfield  avenue, 
Detroit.  1923  convention,  Holland,  in 
July. 

Minnesota. — President,  Peter  Gyde- 
sen,  St.  Paul;  secretary-treasurer,  L. 
L.  Gilbert,  Prior  and  University  ave- 
nues, St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Missouri-Kansas.- — President,  A.  T. 
Switzer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Frank  L.  Knapp,  2715  Dela- 
ware street,  St.  Joseph.  1923  conven- 
tion, Topeka,  Kans. 

New  Jersey. — President,  William  T. 
Davis,  Paterson;  secretary-treasurer, 
William  F.  Christiansen,  2 North  Park 
street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Mid-winter 
convention,  Newark,  January  17.  Sum- 
mer convention,  Asbury  Park,  in  July, 
1923. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Trade  Associations 

New  York. — President,  Otto  Seebach, 
Rochester;  secretary-treasurer,  Carl 
H.  Dabelstein,  156  West  99th  street. 
New  York.  1923  convention,  Bing- 
hamton, Jan.  8-10. 

Ohio. — President,  George  D.  Cornell, 
of  Cleveland;  secretary-treasurer,  Con- 
rad Kraus,  1378  East  88th  street, 
Cleveland.  1923  convention,  Cedar 
Point,  in  July. 

Pennsylvania. — President,  George  H. 
Reed,  Harrisburg;  secretary,  James 
Webster,  50  E,  Market  street,  York,  Pa. 
1923  convention  at  Philadelphia,  Jan. 
9-11. 

Washington  State. — President,  R.  C. 
Monteith,  Tacoma;  secretary,  F.  E. 
Smith,  4168  Arcade  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash, 

Western  Canada. — Secretary,  William 
C.  Clark,  561  Maryland  avenue,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

Western  Tri-State. — President,  L.  D. 
Myers,  Denver;  secretary,  R.  E. 
Doughty,  1610  East  Fourteenth  street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Wisconsin. — President,  Leonard  For- 
ester, Milwaukee;  secretary-treasurer, 
Henry  F.  Moers,  733  College  avenue, 
Racine,  Wis.  1923  convention  at  Nee- 
nah,  July  31,  August  1 and  2. 

Salesmens  Associations 

National  Association  of  Paint  Sales- 
men.—President,  J.  C.  Kelly,  Hilo  Var- 
nish Corporation,  Marcy  and  Flushing 
avenues,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  L. 

M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  avenue.  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s  Club. — 
President,  Joseph  L.  White,  Emil  Cai- 
man & Co.,  New  York;  secretary, 
Nelson  Parker,  Parker,  Preston  & Co., 
Norwich,  Conn.  Meets  third  Monday 
of  each  month  at  Hotel  Taft,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Travelers’  Association  Paint  and 
Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey. — Presi- 
dent, Conrad  G.  Engel,  United  Brush 
Co.;  secretary,  Otto  G.  Schaefer,  P.  O. 
Box  353,  Montclair,  N.  J.  Meets  first 
and  third  Fridays  at  Achtel-Stetter’s, 
Newark. 

Travelers’  Association  of  the  Local 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  in  New  York. 
— President,  James  D.  McDonald.  Math- 
ieson  Lead  Co.;  secretary.  B.  M.  Jor- 
dan, 84  Herkimer  street,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  Meets  second  Friday  at  St. 
George  Hotel,  in  Brooklyn. 

Pennsylvania  Save  the  Surface  Sales- 
men’s Club. — President,  Willard  E. 
Maston,  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ; secretary-treasurer, 
James  W.  Bew,  Fourth  and  Callowhill 
streets,  Philadelphia.  Meets  second 
Friday  at  Hotel  Vendig,  Philadelphia. 

Paint  Trade  Salesman’s  Club  of  New 
England. — President,  Henry  S.  Ma- 
guire; secretary-treasurer,  Floyd  E. 
Rich,  144  Court  Road,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

National  Association  of  Save  the  Sur- 
face Salesmen 

President,  Willard  E.  Maston,  Save 
the  Surface  Salesmen’s  Club  of  Penn- 
sylvania; vice-president,  R.  D.  Sulli- 
van, Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s  Club 
of  Illinois;  secretary-treasurer,  Arthur 
M.  East,  Save  the  Surface  Campaign, 
507  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Board  of  Directors. — Fred  Andres, 
Travelers  Association  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  of  New  Jersey;  Joseph  L. 
White,  Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s 
Club;  Harry  S.  Maguire,  Paint  Trade 
Association  Club  of  New  England;  D. 
M.  Schindler,  East  Bay  Paint  and 
Wallpaper  Salesmen’s  Club;  Ross 
Hodgson,  Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s 
Club  of  Kansas  City. 
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News  of  the  Paint  and 


Allied  Salesmen 


Conrad  G.  Engel  to  Lead  Jersey  Boys  in  1923, 

Aided  by  Lahey,  Busse,  Schaefer  and  Morrow 


HE  BUSINESS  of  greatest  moment 
at  the  second  November  meeting 
of  the  New  Jersey  Travelers  Associa- 
tion was  the  election  of  officers  for 
1923.  Not  to  keep  our  thousands  of 
readers  in  anxious  suspense,  we  will 
tell  them  the  final  result  at  once.  The 
new  officers  are: 

President — CONRAD  G.  ENGEL. 

Vice  President — WILLIAM  G.  LA- 
HEY. 

Treasurer — FRED  BUSSE. 

Secretary— OTTO  G.  SCHAEFER. 

Sergeant-at-Arms  — HARRISON  C. 
MORROW. 

Trustees  — FRED  M.  DEMOTT, 
FRED  ANDRES,  LEO  HAAS,  JOSEPH 
G.  BUCH,  Jr. 

So  that  Connie  might  not  think  he 
had  fallen  heir  to  the  presidential 
mantle  too  easily,  and  to  pay  him 
back  for  tome  of  his  own  practical 
jokes,  an  energetic  campaign  was 
started  for  the  re-election,  of  Fred 
Andres  to  the  principal  office  in  the 
association. 

After  a ballot  had  been  taken  in 
proper  form,  Tellers  Haas  and  Mc- 
Donald announced  that  the  result 
showed  the  preference  to  be  for  Andres. 
Just  about  the  time  when  Connie  had 
counted  himself  out,  Fred  withdrew 
from  the  race  on  the  advice  of  his  cam- 
paign manager,  Jim  McDonald,  and 
Connie  was  boosted  into  office  by  ac- 
clamation. 

A report  on  the  big  manufacturers’ 
convention  at  Atlantic  City  that  week, 
especially  as  it  interested  the  sales- 
men, was  made  by  Messrs.  Andres 
and  Schaefer,  who  had  cut  a promi- 
nent figure  in  the  lobby  of  the  Ritz- 
Carlton.  President  Andres  had  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Save  the  Surface  Sales- 
men’s Association  at  its  organization 
meeting. 

The  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
association  reiterated  their  determina- 
tion not  to  change  the  name  or  char- 
acter of  their  organization,  while 
according  the  Save  the  Surface  cam- 
paign their  hearty  moral  support. 

A general  mix-up  followed  the  pres- 
entation by  Messrs.  Andres  and 
Schaefer  of  a bill  for  $100,  expenses 
incurred  in  sojourning  at  Atlantic  City. 
The  only  ones  in  favor  of  its  payment 
appeared  to  be  the  two  chief  offenders, 
and  it  was  turned  down  on  the  score 
that  it  was  impossible  adequately  to 
represent  the  association  at  such  a low 
cost. 

Communications  read  included  one 
from  the  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  asking  support  for  the  Com- 
mercial Bribery  bill,  now  on  its  way 
through  Congress,  by  writing  to  those 
Senators  unfavorable  or  indifferent  to 
the  bill,  requesting  their  support. 

Another  letter  read  was  from  Ed 
Howarth  and  his  wife,  which  stated 
that  he  is  convalescing  from  his  pain- 
ful accident  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  that  he  hoped  to  leave  the 


President  Conrad  C.  Engel 


Newburg  hospital  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
to  draw  up  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
R.  P.  Rowe  was  made  by  Leo  Haas, 
and  its  action  was  approved. 

Mr.  Haas  also  reported,  for  the  Edu- 
cational Committee,  that  he  had  se- 
cured the  promise  of  an  eminent 
speaker  to  appear  upon  the  program  of 
the  master  painters’  midwinter  meet- 
ing. 

Vice  President  Elect  Lahey  suggest- 
ed that  the  New  Jersey  association  co- 
operate with  the  New  York  Travelers 
in  the  coming  spring  Clean  Up,  Paint 
Up  campaign  for  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, and  that  a strong  committee  be 
named  from  New  Jersey  toward  that 
end.  These  views  were  approved  by 
the  members. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  but  one  meet- 
ing in  December,  on  the  15th. 


At  the  first  November  gathering,  on 
the  3d,  Secretary  Schaefer  told  about 
the  accident  to  Ed  Howarth,  as  related 
in  last  month’s  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine, and  he  was  instructed  to  send 
flowers  and  fruit  in  the  name  of  the 
association. 

A report  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Educational  Committee  on  its  future 
plans  met  with  approval,  and  he  was 
told  to  go  ahead  and  arrange  for  two 
more  open  meetings,  one  in  February, 
the  other  in  May. 

Jim  Keating  made  the  ultimate  and 
final  report  on  the  summer  outing  to 
Lake  Hopatcong,  which  was  so  long 
ago  that  it  sounded  like  Wells’  “Out- 
lines of  History.”  Or  maybe  it  was 
an  advance  report  on  next  year’s  out- 
ing. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  read 
like  this:  Dan’l  Daley,  chairman; 

Joseph  Buch,  Fred  McAllister,  Rollie 
Munier,  Harvey  Wilson.  The  result  of 
their  labors  has  been  told  above. 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save 


Chicago  Painting  News 

The  Citizens  Committee  to  Enforce 
the  Landis  Award  in  Chicago  is  using 
good-sized  newspaper  space  to  urge 
business  men  to  paint  or  decorate 
under  the  Landis  award — patronize 
firms  which  do  not  pay  more  than  the 
wage  fixed  by  Judge  Landis.  This  ad- 
vertising gives  the  names,  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  of  about  forty 
painting  and  decorating  contractors, 
who  are  living  up  to  the  conditions  of 
the  award.  It  also  lists  three  cold 
water  painting  contractors  and  three 
spray  painting  concerns. 

“The  Landis  Award  is  your  insur- 
ance policy  against  the  recurrence  of 
terrorism.  Whether  the  job  he  large 
or  small,  new  work  or  old,  have  it  done 
under  the  Landis  Award,”  say  the  ads. 

The  committee  has  added  a painting 
and  decorating  course  to  those  offered 
by  its  free  trade  school.  It  is  announced 
that  the  opening  was  made  with  60 
journeymen,  who  had  been  working 
under  the  Landis  award  as  students. 
The  class  is  taught  by  a painting  con- 
tractor who  has  subscribed  to  the 
award,  and  offers  an  advanced  course 
for  men  who  wish  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  foremen’s  positions  and  for 
special  branches  of  painting  and  dec- 
orating. Color  mixing  is  one  of  the 
studies. 

The  plan  is  to  train  journeymen 
first;  then,  when  the  class  is  well 
organized,  to  send  out  a call  for  ap- 
prentices. The  apprentices  put  in  a 
period  of  intensive  study,  then  are 
given  jobs  with  contractors,  returning 
one  day  each  week  for  study  until  they 
qualify  as  journeymen  painters. 

LADIES  AND  DIPLOMATS 

When  a diplomat  says  Yes 
He  means  Perhaps. 

If  he  says  Perhaps 
He  means  No. 

If  he  says,  No,  he  is 
Not  a diplomat. 

When  a lady  says  No 
She  means  Perhaps; 

When  she  says  Perhaps 
She  means  Yes; 

And  when  she  says  Yes 
She  is  not  a lady. 


INFANT  AND  ANGEL  FOOD 
A negro  employed  at  one  of  the 
movie  studios  in  Los  Angeles  was 
drafted  by  a director  to  do  a novel 
comedy  scene  with  a lion. 

“You  get  into  bed,”  ordered  the 
director,  “and  we’ll  bring  the  lion  in 
and  put  him  in  bed  with  you.  It  will 
be  a scream.” 

“Put  a lion  in  bed  with  me!”  yelled 
the  negro.  “No,  sah!  Not  a-tail!  I 
quits  right  here  and  now.” 

“But,”  protested  the  director,  “this 
lion  won’t  hurt  you.  This  lion  was 
brought  up  on  milk.” 

“So  was  I brung  up  on  milk,”  wailed 
the  negro,  “but  I eats  meat  now.” 


Here’s  to  the  chigger. 

The  bug  that’s  no  bigger 
Than  the  point  of  a good-sized  pin. 
But  the  point  that  he  raises 
Itches  like  blazes, 

And  that’s  where  the  rub  comes  in. 
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James  D.  McDonald  Elected  to  Pilot  the  Craft  of  the 
New  York  Salesmen  During  1923 — Nolan,  Gal- 


lagher, Jordan, 


S in  the  case  of  their  New  Jersey 
associates,  the  principal  item  on 
the  November  program  of  the  New 
York  Travelers  was  the  selection  of 
their  standard  bearers  for  the  coming 
year.  The  choices  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  as  announced  by  Ed  Jones 
at  the  meeting  in  the  St.  George  Hotel 
on  the  10th,  met  with  the  unanimous 
acquiescence  of  the  members,  which 
makes  the  list  of  new  officers  read: 

President— JAMES  D.  McDONALD. 

Vice  President — THOMAS  P.  NO- 
LAN. 

Treasurer — JOHN  J.  GALLAGHER. 

Secretary — B.  M.  JORDAN. 

Counsel — R.  B.  OLSEN. 

Sergeant-at-Arms  — WILLIAM  F. 
QUIRK. 

Board  of  Directors  — A.  L.  La 
MOTHE,  0.  B.  STRONG.,  D.  E.  TUR- 
NER, J.  M.  WILSON,  JOHN  C.  BALL, 
G.  L.  GILLON. 

While  sincerely  appreciating  the 
high  honor  conferred,  President-Elect 
Jim  McDonald  tried  to  decline  the 
nomination  on  the  score  of  other  duties 
and  plans,  the  plight  of  the  starving 
Europeans,  and  for  dozens  of  other 
reasons.  He  might  just  as  well  have 
tried  to  get  an  armless  stenographer 
to  hold  his  hat,  coat  and  silver  headed 
cane  while  taking  down  one  of  Bim 
Jordan  speeches,  as  to  dam  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  desire.  The  members 
were  bound  to  have  Jim  for  president, 
dead  or  alive,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, if  they  had  to  reduce  him  to 
the  latter  state  to  gain  his  consent.  So 
he  consented. 

Just  to  show  he  was  on  the  jcb, 
James  then  reported  for  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee  on  the  dinner  and 
dance  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Dec.  9,  in- 
vitations to  include  the  members  and 
social  friends,  and  their  escorts,  the 
ladies. 

A pleasing  report  was  that  of  the 
Treasurer  that  the  association  funds 
had  passed  the  thousand  dollar  mark. 

Andrew  L.  Somers  of  Fred  L.  Lavan- 
burg  Co.  and  Samuel  Novick  of  Ger- 
stendorfer  Brothers  were  elected  to 
membership.  A letter  from  the  widow 
of  R.  P.  Rowe  was  read,  expressing 
her  deep  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
leather-bound  set  of  resolutiors  which 
had  been  tendered  her  by  the  asso- 
ciation in  memory  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band. 

Vice  President-Elect  Tom  Nolan  was 
the  recipient  of  congratulations  on  his 
fortunate  escape  from  serious  injury  a 
few  days  before.  While  pursuing  the 
nimble  and  elusive  order  through  a 
building  under  construction,  the  top 
step  in  a temporary  flight  of  22  gave 
way,  and  precipitated  Tom  to  the  bot- 
tom. To  those  who  know  him  it  is 
needless  to  state  that  the  entire  22 
steps  were  reduced  to  splinters,  while 
our  hero  escaped  with  a bruised  arm 
and  lacerated  scalp.  Tom  attributes 
his  remarkable  escape  to  the  daily  bout 
of  shadow  boxing  in  which  he  indulges. 


McQuirk  Mates 


Vice  President  Tom  Nolan 


Tins  is  the  popular  and  able  gentle- 
man who  has  been  selected  to  assist 
Jim  McDonald  in  steering  the  ship  of 
salesmen  of  the  Metropolitan  district. 
(Jim  McDonald's  facial  cartography 
adorned  this  page  last  month.) 


I Am  an  Enemy 

I am  the  ruler  of  retail  reverses. 

I am  the  Lord  High  Potentate  of 
Failure. 

I am  the  reason  for  that  downward 
slant  on  the  profit  curve. 

I am  the  cause  of  the  silent  sickness 
that  stills  the  cash-register  bell. 

I am  the  origin  of  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomers and  loss  of  trade. 

I am  the  leaven  of  uncertainty  in 
the  midst  of  certain  profits. 

I am  the  element  of  chance  that 
turns  a winning  business  into  a losing 
gamble. 

I am  the  fountain-head  whence 
springs  the  majority  of  the  dealer’s 
trouble  and  worry. 

I am  the  key  to  the  problem  why 
more  than  15,000  retailers  fail  every 
year. 

I am  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  the 
direct  and  proximate  cause,  the  germ 
and  the  genesis  of  unsuccessful  mer- 
chandising. 

I am  the  Sticker,  the  Shelf-Lounger, 
the  Left-Over,  the  nameless  child  of  an 
unknown  father. 

I am  the  unadvertised  product! 

— Patton's  Monthly. 


TO  MISS  FLAPPER 
Blessings  on  thee,  little  dame — 
Bareback  girl  with  knees  the  same, 
With  thy  rolled  down  silken  hose 
And  thy  short,  transparent  clothes; 
With  thy  red  lins,  reddened  more. 
Smeared  with  lipst’ek  from  the  store; 
With  thy  make-up  on  thy  face 
And  thy  bobbed  hair’s  jaunty  grace. 
From  my  heart  I give  thee  joy — 

Glad  that  I was  born  a boy. 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 

for  Homes  and  Towns  Beautiful 


Paint  and  Varnish  Adver- 
tising Men  Organize 

Organization  of  the  advertising  men 
of  the  paint  and  varnish  industries  was 
completed  at  a meeting  at  Atlantic 
City,  on  Nov.  17,  through  the  forma- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  the  Advertis- 
ing Group  of  the  Paint  and  Varnish  In- 
dustry. 

Absence  of  cut-and-dried  formality 
will  mark  the  activities  of  the  new  or- 
ganization. For  that  reason  the  term 
“group”  was  decided  upon,  rather  than 
“association.”  There  will  be  no  fixed 
meeting  place,  and  a chairman,  rather 
than  a president,  will  direct  the  activ- 
ities of  the  group.  As  a result  of  the 
meeting  these  officers  were  chosen: 

Chairman,  O.  C.  Harn,  National  Lead 
Co.,  New  York;  vice-chairman,  J.  M. 
Graham,  Lowe  Bros.,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
secretary,  W.  P.  Werheim,  Pratt  & 
Lambert,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  These  gentle- 
men, together  with  H.  C.  Bursley,  of 
the  Murphy  Varnish  Co.,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  and  C.  J.  Schumann,  of  the  Hilo 
Varnish  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  make  up 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Following  is  the  constitution  which 
was  adopted: 

Article  I : Name,  Sec.  1 — This  organi- 

zation shall  be  known  as  the  Advertising 
Group  of  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Industry. 

Article  II : Object,  Sec.  1 — The  object 

of  the  organization  shall  be  to  afford  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  advertising  prob- 
lems and  policies  and  the  exchange  of 
experiences  to  the  end  that  waste  in 
paint  and  varnish  advertising  may  be 
eliminated  and  the  effectiveness  of  our 
advertising  effort  may  be  increased. 

Article  III : Membership,  Sec.  1 — 

Accredited  representatives  who  are  the 
officials  or  employes  of  paint  or  varnish 
manufacturers  shall  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. 

Sec.  2— Anyone  eligible  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Sec.  1 of  this  Arti- 
cle may  become  a member  by  enrolling 
with  the  secretary. 

Article  IV : Officers,  Sec.  1 — The  offi- 

cers of  the  group  shall  be  a chairman,  a 
vice-chairman  and  a secretary,  who,  with 
two  other  members,  shall  form  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

Sec.  2 — The  officers  and  other  members 
of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  elected 
for  one  year  by  majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  3 — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
chairman  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
group  and  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  vice-chairman  shall  act  as  chair- 
man in  the  absence  of  the  chairman. 

The  secretary  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  are  usually  connected  with  that  office. 

Article  V : Meetings,  Sec.  1 — The  group 
shall  have  an  annual  meeting  and  such 
other  meetings  during  the  year  as  may 
be  called  by  the  executive  committee.  The 
time  and  place  of  the  annual  and  other 
meetings  shall  be  fixed  by  the  executive 
committee. 

Article  VI,  Sec.  1— Changes  in  this 
constitution  may  be  made  at  any  annual 
meeting  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  those 
enrolled  at  that  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  about 
sixty  of  the  leading  paint  advertising 
managers  and  officials  of  the  country. 


ACCORDING  TO  ARRANGEMENTS 
An  Irishman  had  strayed  out  dur- 
ing a prblonged  building  strike  despite 
the  almost  insurmountable  handicaps 
thrown  at  him  by  his  wife,  until  his 
death  relieved  him  of  all  worldly  cares. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  wake  and 
Mrs.  Murphy,  the  next  door  neighbor, 
came  in  to  extend  her  condolence. 
Going  over  to  the  casket,  she  put  her 
hand  on  Pat’s  head.  With  a bewilder- 
ing expression,  she  exclaimed,  “Be- 
gora,  Mrs.  Pat,  he’s  still  warm.” 

Mrs.  Pat,  with  no  deliberation,  an- 
swered, “Hot  or  cold,  he  gits  t’  hell  out 
o’  here  in  th’  mornin’.” 


AND  PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Pennsy  Salesmen  Enjoy  Another  Big  Time  Night; 

Reports,  Speeches  and  a Headliner  Program 

RALPH  G.  EBELING,  Chief  Scribe 


PEAKING  of  “Good  Times,”  the 
Pennsylvania  Salesmen  most  cer- 
tainly had  theirs  on  the  night  of 
Nov.  10,  at  their  regular  monthly 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Vendig  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  hotel  management  collected 
more  than  80  cash  fares.  President 
Willard  E.  Maston  introduced  our 
guests,  members  of  the  Delaware  Paint 
Club.  The  Delaware  visitors  were  Wil- 
liam M.  Francis,  H.  C.  Marsden,  Wil- 
liam Berl,  Frank  Dale,  H.  C.  Blest, 
James  P.  Robbins,  Charles  Cardwell, 
Charles  Cardwell,  Jr.,  S.  E.  Strictland, 
Canby  C.  Mammele. 

The  Delaware  visitors  were  William 
M.  Francis,  H.  C.  Marsden,  William 
Berl,  Frank  Dale,  H.  C.  Blest,  James  P. 
Robbins,  Charles  Cardwell,  Charles 
Cardwell,  Jr.,  S.  E.  Strictland,  Canby 
C.  Mammele. 

The  headline  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing was  S.  L.  Woodbridge,  sales  man- 
ager of  the  DuPont  Company.  Mr. 
Woodbridge’s  topic  was  on  the  value 
of  the  Save  the  Surface  slogan. 

President  Maston  thanked  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  for  his  forceful  and  inspiring 
address.  He  stated  that  the  National 
Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s  Associ- 
ation now  numbers  more  than  730 
members,  and  had  its  beginning  with 
our  own  Pennsylvania  Club. 

Successful  Drive  on  Dealers 

President  Maston  also  submitted  the 
report  on  the  drive  for  new  members 
for  the  Philadelphia  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. Nine  teams,  composed  of  these 
salesmen — Pratt,  Donaldson,  Wolfe, 
Higgins,  Small,  Re  p,  McCarron,  Beit- 
zel,  Edwards,  Nash,  Wallace,  Barnitz, 
Vickerman,  Fishbein,  Clark,  Green, 
Tobias  and  Maston — following  a lunch- 
eon on  Nov.  3,  brought  in  18  applica- 
tions for  membership  to  the  Dealers 
Association  and  10  live  prospects. 

The  18  “wise”  dealers  are  Charles 
Maurer,  George  P.  Darrow,  T.  P. 
Wright  Co.,  Robert  A.  Leon  Co.,  C.  C. 
Shubert  Co.,  D.  L.  Witmer  & Bro.,  John 
Clarke,  Frank  B.  Garrett,  William 
Kalberer,  J.  G.  Croll  & Son,  R.  E.  A. 
Mudd  & Sons,  South  Germantown  Paint 
& Glass  Co.,  A.  G.  Auerweck,  Samuel  B. 
Fairstone,  F.  Jeschon,  O.  B.  Martinson, 
William  Glesenkamp,  Philadelphia 
Wallpaper  & Paint  Co. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed: Nominations — John  Barnitz, 

John  Small,  Robert  A.  Tobias;  Audit- 
ing— Harry  Loewenstein,  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, Louis  Fishbein;  Painters  Conven- 
tion— every  member  volunteered  to 
help  make  this  affair  the  most  inter- 
esting and  successful  ever  held. 

A motion  was  passed  to  send  Fred 
W.  Grube,  chairman  of  the  Initiation 
Committee,  a bouquet  of  flowers  or 
other  token  to  express  our  sympathy 
during  his  present  illness. 

The  regular  prize  drawing  was  won 
by  Walter  Kleinpell — a handsome 
ebony  cased  clock.  (’At-a-boy,  Walter! ) 
The  winner  appreciated  his  winning, 
but  was  slightly  disappointed  when  he 
found  it  was  made  of  rubber,  and 


bounced  out  of  his  hand  before  he 
could  get  a firm  hold  upon  it. 

Two  new  members  were  admitted — 
N.  L.  Erhard,  Devoe  & Raynolds  Co., 
Inc.,  and  E.  A.  McNally,  Stewart-Mowry 
Co.  John  Grundy,  manufacturers’ 
agent,  was  reinstated. 

The  meeting  was  then  transferred 
to  the  hotel  ballroom,  where  12  new 
members  took  the  pledge,  and  George 
Johannes  was  elected  to  face  the  West 
while  the  goat  approached  from  the 
opposite  ’direction. 

A Headliner  Shotv 
The  next  part  of  the  program  was 
the  big  and  awaited  feature.  It  can 
best  be  described  by  saying  the  talent 
was  selected  by  the  world  famous  min- 


strel, Emmett  Welch  himself.  Ten 
acts,  every  one  a headliner — songs, 
dancing,  monologues,  magic  and  acro- 
bats— and  ending  up  with  our  own  and 
only  Arthur  Bittong,  who  gave  his 
humorous,  side  splitting  “Refuse  of 
Reviews”  in  his  inimitable  manner. 


Ralph  G.  May  Cut  This  Out 

On  Friday  evening,  Dec.  8,  Ralph  G. 
Ebeling,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Ebeling  of  Philadelphia,  was  married 
to  Miss  Elfrieda  Victoria  Stein,  also  of 
Philadelphia,  in  Emanuel  Reformed 
Church,  in  that  city.  A reception  fol- 
lowed at  the  Hotel  Aldine. 

Ralph  Ebeling  is  Philadelphia  rep- 
resentative of  Mayer  & Loewenstein, 
of  New  York,  manufacturers  of  var- 
nishes, enamels  and  Japans;  and  as 
the  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Save 
the  Surface  Salesmen’s  Club  will  be  re- 
membered by  our  readers  for  his 
graphic  and  lively  accounts  of  their 
meetings.  Mrs.  Ebeling  is  a charming 
blonde,  prominent  in  Philadelphia  so- 
cial circles. 

Save  the  surface  and 

you  save  all  - *5^ 

- 


National  Save  the  Surface 
Salesmen  Elect 

At  a luncheon  meeting  of  the  Board 
cf  Directors  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  the  Save  the  Surface  Sales- 
men, held  in  Atlantic  City,  Nov.  15,  the 
following  officers  and  directors  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
Willard  E.  Maston,  Save  the  Surface 
Salesmen’s  Club  of  Pennsylvania;  vice- 
president,  R.  D.  Sullivan,  president  of 
the  Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s  Club 
of  Illinois;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  M. 
East,  Philadelphia,  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign. 

The  Board  of  Directors  includes  the 
above  officers  and  Frederic  Andres, 
Travelers’  Association  Paint  ana  Allied 
Trades  of  New  Jersey;  Joseph  L. 
White,  Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen’s 
Club;  Henry  S.  Maguire,  Paint  Trade 
Association  Club  of  New  England;  D. 


M.  Schindler,  East  Bay  Paint  and 
Wall  Paper  Salesmen’s  Club;  Ross 
Hodgson,  Save  the  Surface  Salesmen’s 
Club,  Kansas  City.  The  Salesmen’s 
Club  of  Illinois  was  represented  by  H. 
A.  Melum,  president  of  Chicago  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Club. 

Salesmen  were  urged  to  subscribe  for 
and  regularly  read  the  trade  journals. 
They  were  also  asked  to  secure  a copy 
of  the  new  text  book  issued  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  and  aid  in  se- 
curing its  wide  distribution  among 
painters  and  dealers. 

In  order  that  the  activities  might 
be  directed  by  the  salesmen,  the  con- 
stitution provides  that  the  president  of 
all  salesmen's  clubs,  on  acceptance, 
shall  comprise  the  National  Council, 
which  in  turn  shall  elect  a Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  nine,  w'ho  shall  direct  the  ac- 
tivities. The  action  of  the  president  of 
a local  club,  sitting  on  the  Board  of 
Directors,  cannot  be  considered  bind- 
ing on  the  local  salesmen's  club  unless 
voluntarily  endorsed  by  the  local  club 
members  in  regular  meeting. 


Meeting  of  the  National  Save  the  Surface  Salesmen 

Arthur  M.  East , H.  A.  Melum,  8.  B.  Woodhriclge,  Willard  E.  Maston,  W.  H. 
Donaldson,  Joseph  L.  White,  Henry  8.  Maguire 
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Meeting  of  Paint  Sales 
Managers 

Members  of  the  Paint  and  Varnish 
Sales  Managers’  Council  at  a luncheon 
meeting,  at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  Atlantic 
City,  Nov.  14,  declared  it  would  be 
their  aim  to  carry  out  the  policies  out- 
lined in  the  conventions  of  the  three 
national  associations. 

They  indorsed  the  idea  of  simplifica- 


tion in  the  industry  and  expressed 
a willingness  to  aid  in  selling  the  value 
of  this  important  movement  to  the 
paint  and  varnish  sales  forces.  They 
recommended  the  use  of  the  new  paint 
manual,  “Elementary  Studies  in  House 
Painting  and  Decorating,’’  issued  by 
the  International  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators,  and 
suggested  not  only  that  salesmen  read 
it,  but  that  they  be  encouraged  to  sell 
it  to  the  local  paint  trade. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Sales  Man- 
agers’ Council  will  be  held  iii  New 
York,  January  11,  1923,  when  a definite 
program  will  be  prepared  for  a con- 


ference of  sales  managers  of  the  entire 
paint  trade,  to  be  held  some  time  next 
spring. 

The  members  of  the  Sales  Managers’ 
Council  are: — Charles  J.  Roh,  Murphy 
Varnish  Co.,  chairman;  R.  W.  Leven- 
hagen,  Glidden  Co.,  Cleveland;  F.  S. 
Green,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  W.  H.  Donaldson,  John 
Lucas  & Co.,  Philadelphia;  A.  D. 
Graves,  Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.;  S.  B. 
Woodbridge,  DuPont  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


The  Eagle  Paint  & Trim  Co.  of  1627 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  of  $6,000 
to  paint,  trim  and  repair  automobiles. 
The  incorporators  are  Charles  R. 
Vance,  Rose  L.  Vance,  W.  E.  Mooney. 


The  Decorators  Supply  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago has  increased  its  capital  from 
$50,000  to  $250,000. 


The  Master  Painters  and  Decorators 
Association  of  Philadelphia  has  grant- 
ed an  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour  to 
journeymen  painters,  making  their 
wages  90  cents  an  hour. 


Business  Opportunities 

Eighteen  words  for  $1 ; 3 cents 
for  each  additional  word.  No 
order  for  less  than  $1. 

PAINT  CHEMIST  WANTED 

WANTED:  A paint  chemist,  cap- 

able of  not  only  analyzing,  but  of 
formulating  and  matching  Colors,  Col- 
or Varnishes,  etc.  Write  Box  119,  care 
of  The  Painters  Magazine. 


PAPER  HANGERS: 

Write  for  list  of  Cash  Prizes  for 
“Blue  Ribbon’’  Wallpaper  Coupons. 
NIAGARA  WALL  PAPER  CO..  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Paint  and  varnish  salesmen  to  carry 
a new  discovery  for  removing  paint 
and  varnish  with  water  called  Hose- 
Off.  Commission  basis.  JUNIE  CHEM- 
ICAL CO.,  155  Van  Brunt  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN 

having  served  apprenticeship  with 
decorator  in  a Western  city,  four  years’ 
experience  in  all,  would  like  to  work 
with  decorator  in  large  city,  where  he 
can  also  attend  art  school.  Would  be 
willing  to  let  employer  make  wage  ar- 
rangements. Address  W.  SCHOENEN, 
1009  Seventh  Ave.,  South  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 


PAINT  SUPERINTENDENT 

wanted  Jan.  1,  1923,  to  take  charge 
of  Chicago  factory,  who  understands 
thoroughly  the  formulating  and  man- 
ufacturing of  high  grade  enamels,  wall 
coatings,  mixed  paint,  fillers  and  paint 
specialties.  State  experience,  age, 
salary  expected  and  full  particulars. 
Box  120,  The  Painters  Magazine. 


Members  of  Sales  Managers'  Council 

Left  to  right:— S.  B.  Woodbridge.  A.  M.  East.  W.  H.  Donaldson,  R.  W.  Leven- 
hagen,  F.  S.  Green,  Charles  J.  Roh,  Chairman 
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Attractive  U-Kal-O  Wall  Coating  Display  Window  of  W.  E.  Greene  Co.,  Burlington,  V t. 

The  W.  E.  Greene  Co.  represents  the  U.  S.  Kalsomine  Co.  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  has  already  met  with 
marked  success  in  the  sale  of  U-Kal-O  Wall  Coating.  A letter  from  the  Greene  Co.,  expressing  this  sentiment,  is 

published  in  the  advertisement  on  page  1 0 of  this  number. 
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ONE  THIRD  MORE  SURFACE 

Can  be  covered  with  the  aid  of  the 

A-B  LADDER  PLATFORM 


Patented 


A temporary  and  portable  scaffold 
can  be  erected  in  five  minutes’  time 
by  using  two  A-B  LADDER  PLAT- 
FORMS attached  to  the  ordinary 
painter’s  ladders. 

Parts  are  made  from  the  very  best 
materials,  assuring  safety  and  relia- 
bility. 

Sold  by  leading  paint  supply  houses 
and  jobbers. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Bettcher  Stamping  & Mfg.  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


DIXON  S pXiW’-t 


m&M 


f.'i  V 


PAINT  ECONOMY 


12x15 

Drop  Cloths 

New,  clean,  neatly  sewed,  about  2.85  drill, 
hemmed  on  four  sides,  made  from  6-foot  squares 
new  government  drill.  Suitable  to  take  into  the 
finest  residence. 


is  not  the  price  per  gallon  paid  but  the  number  of 
years  of  service  a paint  will  give. 

Because  of  its  better  protective  qualities  Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite  paint  makes  frequent  repainting  un- 
necessary and  so  gives  better  protection  at  less  cost. 

It  is  a natural  combination  of  flake  graphite  and 
silica,  mined  only  by  ourselves.  The  vehicle  is  the 
pure  boiled  linseed  oil. 

Dixon’s  Silica-Graphite  Paint  will  not  peel  or  crack 
or  flake  off  because  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  the 
flake  graphite,  while  the  silica  is  an  anchor  that 
withstands  wear. 

It  is  made  in  FIRST  QUALITY  only  with  a repu- 
tation for  economy  covering  a period  of  50  years. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  37-B'and  long  service  records. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 


11.6  x 13  - - - - 3.50 

13  x 15  - - - - 4.75 

14  x 16  - - - - 6.00 

Prices  are  about  one-third  cheaper  than  any  simi- 
lar new  cloth  on  the  market. 


THE  BLAKE  CO. 

Rockford,  111. 

The  Drop  Cloth  House 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Removing  Defects  at  the  Right  Point — Dry  Air  Versus  Humid  Air  in  the  Auto  Paint 

Shop — Leave  No  Trace  of  Removers 

M.  C.  HILLICK 


'TpO  CORRECT  surface  defects  by  pre- 
venting  them  is  by  far  the  safest 
and  quickest  way.  In  an  effort  to  get 
at  the  ultimate  finish  quickly,  it  is 
sometimes  thought  a wise  policy  to 
pass  over  some  of  the  surface  defects 
which  ought  properly  to  be  mended 
at  the  time  of  discovery.  This  practice 
does  not  provide  a uniform  quality  of 
finish;  and  where  we  have  a finish  of 
quality  in  spots  only,  it  is  certain  that 
such  a finish  cannot  outlast  the  weak- 
ness of  the  weakest  places.  Hence  the 
finish  falls  at  the  critical  juncture,  and 
the  painter  is  subject  to  just  censure. 

Neither  can  defects  in  the  surface, 
prior  to  the  application  of  the  color, 
be  remedied  completely  by  piling  on 
an  extra  amount  of  varnish  and  surfac- 
ing beyond  what  is  ordinarily  allowed. 
It  is  possible  to  scour  down  some  of 
the  roughage  and  defects  existing  un- 
derneath, but  in  the  effort  to  eliminate 
these  defects  the  varnish  fabric  will 
probably  be  injured  and  the  quality  of 
the  ultimate  finish  cheapened.  The 
practice  observed  in  the  old  carriage 
painting  days  of  using  every  effort  to 
have  the  primary  surface  fit  and  fine, 
which  resulted  in  unsurpassed  finishes 
in  point  of  quality  and  durability, 
should  he  observed  in  automobile  fin- 
ishing. 

Other  Essential  Details 

Presuming  that  the  primary  surface 
has  been  made  all  that  can  rightly  be 
expected  of  it,  there  are  further  essen- 
tial details  that  must  be  practised  if 
the  work  of  the  varnisher  and  varnish 
surfacer  is  to  be  highly  skilled. 

The  jobbing  shop  finisher  has  some- 
times been  misled  into  thinking  that 
a perfectly  dry  air  is  indispensable  in 
the  varnish  room,  whereas  in  the  great 
factory  varnish  rooms  it  has  been 
found  that  humidity  is  necessary.  In 
some  of  the  best  <5f  the  latter  it  is  com- 
mon practice  to  use  a temperature  ap- 
proximating 90  degrees  F.,  with  hu- 
midity between  45  and  50  per  cent,  on 
a 24-hour  drying  schedule.  With  65  to 
75  degrees  F.,  the  prevailing  temper- 
ature of  the  city  automobile  paint  ship, 
the  humidity  should  be  about  18  to  25 
per  cent,  depending  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  humidity  furnished. 

It  is  known,  of  course,  that  the  air  of 
the  factory  varnish  room  is  water 
washed  and  furnished  in  a pure  state, 
differing  materially  from  that  which 
comes  into  the  average  jobbing  shop 
on  a sweltering  summer’s  day,  the  lat- 
ter being  filled  with  impurities  col- 
lected from  the  room  atmosphere. 
However,  the  small  shop  may  procure 
a pure  brand  of  humidity  through  a 
system  of  ventilation  that  will  furnish 
pure  air.  That  no  humidity  needs  to 
be  supplied  the  varnish  room  is  a mis- 
understanding that  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected. As  a matter  of  fact,  it  would 


be  impossible  to  find  a varnish  room 
without  some  prevailing  degree  of  hu- 
midity. Moreover,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  have  the  varnish  dry  and  grow 
brilliant  in  an  atmosphere  thus  af- 
flicted. 

Finishing  varnish  dries  best  when 
the  temperature  is  well  above  65  de- 
grees F.,  and  at  this  temperature  it 
requires  practically  double  the  time 
which  would  be  needed  at  100  degrees. 
So  that  a highly  elastic  finishing  var- 
nish which  will  dry  hard  enough  for 
service  in  about  eight  hours  at  100  de- 
grees, will  require  from  16  to  19  hours 
at  65  degrees.  The  latter  represents  a 
natural  air  drying  state,  and  is  doubt- 
less the  temperature  prevailing  in  the 
average  small  jobbing  shop. 

It  is  not  feasible,  nor  possible,  to 
have  the  drying  conditions  in  the  small 
shop  approximate  those  prevailing  in 
the  factory  plants  or  in  the  city  paint 
shops,  where  highly  speciaized  pro- 
cedure and  appliances  are  utilized.  If 
in  the  small  shop  it  is  possible  to  have 
only  natural  air  drying  conditions  in 
force,  or  possibly  a 75  degree  temper- 
ature, it  should  have  a system  of  ven- 
tilation capable  of  furnishing  a full 
supply  of  pure  air.  A pure  cold  air 
will  hasten  the  drying  of  the  varnish, 
and  dry  it  more  uniformly,  than  a con- 
taminated fairly  warm  air. 

Place  of  Light  in  Drying 

Then,  too,  in  the  natural  air  drying 
apartment,  with  the  temperature  rang- 
ing between  60  and  75,  an  abundance  of 
light,  free  from  the  glare  of  the  sun, 
will  accelerate  drying.  French  chem- 
ists have  set  large  store  by  tbe  north 
light  as  a rapid  drying  element  in  the 
hardening  of  finishing  varnish,  and  we 
believe  this  practice  has  never  been 
shown  to  be  incorrect. 

A dark  bath  for  freshly  varnished 
work  is  commonly  reputed  by  experts 
to  increase  the  natural  brilliancy  and 
give  depth  of  luster.  Fetching  the  work 
into  the  steady  gray  light  from  the 
north  window  improves  the  drying 
speed  and  retains  the  brilliancy  of  lus- 
ter. There  is  nothing  like  a steady, 
uniform  degree  of  heat  to  promote  the 
drying  of  varnish. 

Of  late  there  has  been  much  specula- 
tion relative  to  the  capacity  of  paint 
and  varnish  removers  for  taking  off 
the  finish  baked  onto  the  automobile 
body  surface;  and  in  some  quarters  it 
is  questioned  if  it  is  not  a waste  of 
time  to  expect  these  removers  to  do 
the  work  thoroughly. 

Care  in  Using  Removers 

To  all  such  questionings  let  us  ad- 
vise that  the  varnish  and  paint  re- 
movers advertised  in  The  Painters 
Magazine  are  capable  of  removing  any 
sort  of  finish  applied  to  the  car,  be 
it  baked  on,  hot  air  heat  or  natural 
air  drying  conditions.  With  modern 
paint  and  varnish  removers  it  is  all 
grist  that  comes  to  the  hopper,  and 
the  time  consumed  in  removing  the 

“CleanUp  and  Paint  Up” 
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finish  from  an  average  phaeton,  under 
average  conditions,  will  vary  from  four 
to  five  hours. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  all  traces  of 
the  medium  remover  taken  off  the  sur- 
face. A good  turpentine  wash,  or  the 
use  of  gasoline,  with  a dry  wipe  with 
a clean,  soft  cloth,  will  ordinarily 
suffice  for  this  purpose.  Where  this 
cleaning  is  not  well  done,  you  may  ex- 
pect the  priming  coat  and  those  com- 
ing after  to  dry  only  in  patches.  When 
this  occurs  the  only  remedy  consists 
in  taking  off  the  applied  pigment  en- 
tire, and  beginning  all  over.  Turpen- 
tine as  a final  medium  for  cleaning  the 
surface,  after  using  the  remover,  is  un- 
surpassed. 


A Wet  or  Dry  Sandpaper 

Considerable  time  and  money  have 
been  expended  on  devices  to  prevent 
dust  in  sanding,  especially  where  paint 
on  the  surface  adds  to  the  dust  menace 
a possibility  of  lead  poisoning.  Dust 
could  of  course  be  eliminated  by  using 
water,  but  ordinary  sandpaper  is  made 
with  animal  glue,  and  glue  dissolves 
in  water. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  offered  the  paint- 
ing industry  a special  sandpaper  which, 
as  its  name  “Wetordry”  implies,  can 
be  used  with  water  as  well  as  without. 
The  grit  binder  is  not  animal  glue, 
but  a waterproof  preparation  which 
practically  welds  each  tiny  crystal  to 
the  backing  without  embedding  it.  In 
the  present  development  of  this  sand- 
paper the  backing  has  also  been  water- 
proofed, so  that  it  is  claimed  it  will 
stand  any  amount  of  rubbing  even 
when  water  is  used  abundantly,  with- 
out “shedding”  its  grit. 

It  is  noteworthy  also  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  use  of  water,  where 
water  can  be  used,  gives  a better 
finish  than  dry  rubbing.  Dry  mineral 
apparently  tears  the  surface — “fuzzes” 
it,  so  to  speak — whereas  a wet  rub 
cuts  cleanly. 

The  exacting  processes  which  are 
necessary  to  make  Wetordry  imper- 
vious to  water  have  also  given  the  cut- 
ing  surface  exceptional  uniformity. 
Even  in  large  automobile  plants  where 
varnished  bodies  must  come  forth  as 
evenly  surfaced  as  plate  glass,  Wetor- 
dry in  fine  numbers  is  said  to  be  re- 
placing pumice  flour  and  water  for  the 
final  rub.  The  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  St.  Paul  has 
spent  several  years  since  originating 
the  first  waterproof  form  of  abrasive 
in  developing  this  product  to  its  pres- 
ent stage  of  efficiency. 


PRETTY  WELL  SOLD 
Marie — Is  that  young  paint  salesman, 
who  has  taken  a liking  to  you,  success- 
ful in  his  calling? 

Gertie — Not  yet,  but  he  will  be  if  he 
keeps  on  calling. 
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Railway  Paint  Department 

Proper  Methods  and  Materials  for  Washing  the  Car  Before  Painting — Efficient  All- 
Around  Workmen  in  Demand — Application  of  Color,  Enamel  and  Varnish 

M.  C.  HILLICK 


HE  washing  of  the  coach  interior 
has  always  been  a subject  of  im- 
portance. It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
wash  the  car  exterior  for  heavy  re- 
painting repairs  in  a manner  to  insure 
good  painting  and  finishing,  but  for 
the  interior  the  problem  is  not  so 
simple,  for  here  with  the  natural  wood 
effects,  either  real  or  painted  and 
grained'  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
wood,  it  is  first  necessary  to  have  the 
surface  absolutely  clean. 

It  has  always  been  a cause  for  dis- 
pute among  master  car  and  locomotive 
painters  what  is  the  most  available 
and  efficient  material  with  which  to 
wash  the  car  interior.  And  while  many 
materials  are  mentioned,  to  agree  upon 
any  one  detergent  as  superior  to  all 
others  is  difficult.  Former  Master  Car 
Painter  H.  M.  Butts,  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  the  car  painting  interests 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  be- 
lieved in  using  linseed  oil  soap,  em- 
ploying, in  connection  with  this  soap, 
a small  percentage  of  sal  soda.  For 
terminal  cleaning  the  linseed  oil  soap 
was  used  alone. 

For  cleaning  the  exterior  of  cars 
shopped  for  general  painting  it  was 
for  a long  time  the  practice  to  use 
muriatic  acid  diluted  with  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  acid  to  six 
parts  water.  No  soap  was  used  on 
the  outside  of  the  car  body.  On  the 
Central  Lines  it  was  customary  to 
give  all  soaps  both  a practical  and  an 
analytical  test,  and  any  soap  found  to 
contain  more  than  a small  fraction  of 
one  per  cent  of  free  alkali  was  con- 
demned as  a medium  unsafe  to  use 
upon  the  exterior  of  car  surfaces  to  be 
painted  over. 

Not  a few  so-called  linseed  oil  soaps 
are  adulterated  with  a cheap  mineral 
oil,  and  the  main  trouble  with  soaps 
for  car  washing  is  that  they  are  likely 
to  carry  an  excess  of  free  alkali  as  a 
means  of  producing  quick  and  clean 
work. 

If  nothing  but  the  linseed  oil  soap 
were  used,  and  no  lye,  sal  soda  or 
caustic  soda  were  carried  in  stock,  we 
should  have  no  explanation  to  make 
concerning  the  burning  of  the  surface 
and  perhaps  ruining  the  color. 

Better  than  using  this  type  of 
soap  and  employing  an  accelerating 
medium  in  the  form  of  lye  or  sal  soda 
or  caustic  soda,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  concentrate  upon  the  employment 
of  a detergent  made  of  soap  stock, 
lye,  water,  etc.,  the  mass  boiled  to- 
gether and  then  used  as  a common 
soft  soap. 

In  the  use  of  such  soap  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  work  should  be  fully 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  action 
of  the  soap,  and  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  quality  of  the  work 


and  the  results  secured.  The  average 
car  washer  does  not  like  to  supply 
“elbow  grease”  in  the  washing  opera- 
tion, preferring  rather  to  use  an  ac- 
celerator in  the  soap  to  promote  its 
action  and  quicken  its  speed.  The 
advantage  of  using  an  oil  soap  of  some 
approved  make,  and  carrying  no  lye 
or  sal  soda  or  caustic  soda  in  stock, 
is  that  the  men  are  forced  to  do  the 
work  themselves. 

Some  Aspects  of  Railway  Coach 
Painting 

What  the  business  of  painting  rail- 
way passenger  equipment  needs  right 
now  is  not  so  much  highly  trained, 
ornamental  specialists  as  good,  efficient 
all-round  workmen  — fine  surfacers, 
varnishers,  etc.  Men  who  can  take  a 
surface  from  the  raw  state  and  fetch 
it  up  through  all  the  various  processes 
to  a satisfactory  finish  are  rare;  and 
they  are  not  being  developed  as  rapid- 
ly as  requirements  demand.  As  a re- 
sult, there  is  a positive  scarcity  of 
efficient  and  thoroughly  trained  car 
painters  and  finishers. 

Yet  railroad  companies  are  searching 
diligently  for  this  type  of  painters  and 
finishers,  and  highly  remunerative  pay 
awaits  them,  in  addition  to  transporta- 
tion privileges,  cheap  insurance,  relief 
associations,  etc.  To  know  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  car  painting  business, 
especially  coach  painting,  will  fortify 
a workman  against  the  unpleasant  ex- 
perience of  being  out  of  a job  and 
looking  for  another. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  conceded  that 
surface  work,  in  its  various  details, 
counts  as  being  more  important  than 
any  other  one  feature.  This  includes 
varnishing,  for  nothing  is  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
finish  as  a substantial  body  of  varnish 
well  placed  and  wrought  out  on  the 
surface. 

Colors,  Enamels  and  Varnishes 

There  are  three  elements  which,  com- 
bined or  used  singly,  are  qualified  to 
develop  the  finish  above  the  primary 
surface.  In  some  shops  the  color  for 
the  outside  of  the  coach  has  largely 
been  superseded  by  enamels,  which 
with  a good  coat  of  clear  varnish  fur- 
nish a tenacious  finish.  In  some  cases 
it  is  preferred  to  use  a single  flat  coat 
of  color  as  a base  upon  which  to  apply 
the  enamel. 

The  enamel  coat,  to  serve  its  best 
office,  needs  to  be  protected  by  at  least 
one  coat  of  clear  finishing  varnish.  An 
enamel  without  varnish  over  it  fails 
to  offer  the  correct  cleaning  base;  there 
is  the  erosive  effect  of  the  cleaning 
material,  not  to  mention  the  abrasive 
and  reductive  attack  of  the  cleaning 
medium  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  which  virtually  precludes 
maintaining  the  equipment  at  its 
standard  condition. 

However,  with  a skilfully  developed 

Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all 


primary  base,  in  either  new  or  old 
work,  it  is  possible  to  use  to  good  ad- 
vantage a color  coat,  then  one  or  two 
coats  of  enamel,  then  one  coat  of  var- 
nish. The  lettering  should  be  applied 
on  the  last  coat  of  enamel,  when  with 
one  coat  of  varnish  it  is  qualified  to 
look  at  its  best  for  the  maximum 
period 

It  has  become  the  practice  of  late  in 
some  shops  to  omit  the  roughstuff, 
using  putty  and  glazing  mediums  for 
the  smoothing  and  leveling  of  the  sur- 
face, and  then  taking  the  color,  enamel 
and  varnish  to  round  out  what  the 
primary  surfacing  methods  have  de- 
veloped. Among  expert  craftmen  this 
means  is  credited  with  having  at  least 
one  saving  feature — namely,  insuffi- 
cient material  to  permit  much  depth 
of  fissuring.  Moreover,  it  is  claimed 
that  this  thin  film  of  finish  offers  no 
opportunity  for  checking  and  breaking 
open. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
painters  ready  to  condemn  this  prac- 
tice as  being  too  weak  and  fragile  and 
lacking  in  stamina.  For  our  part,  we 
choose  to  select  for  the  most  durable 
type  of  finish  that  which  holds  a strong 
and  full  body  of  basic  material  topped 
off  with  enough  enamel,  or  color,  and 
varnish,  to  hold  everything  solid,  per- 
mit cleaning,  and  wear  like  homespun. 


Employees  of  the  motive  power  and 
car  departments  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  have  organized  the  M. 
K.  & T.  Association  of  Metal  Craft  and 
Car  Department  Employees.  The  pre- 
amble declares  its  aim  to  be  “to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  its  members,  to  promote  good 
feeling  and  constructive  co-operation 
between  the  members  and  the  officers 
of  the  railway,  and  by  joint  action  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  interest  of  the 
public.”  Subscribing  to  these  senti- 
ments are  Master  Painter  E.  H.  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  the  “Katy’s”  Parsons, 
Kans.  shops,  and  the  body  of  men 
working  under  him. 

Master  Painter  Marceau  Thierry,  of 
the  Roanoke,  Va.,  shops  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Western,  will  find  his  duties  aug- 
mented by  orders  for  30  locomotives 
filed  with  the  American  Locomotive 
Works  and  12  locomotives  with  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  While 
there  has  been  no  strike  settlement  on 
the  Norfolk  and  Western,  we  are  ad- 
vised that  practically  all  the  painters 
at  the  Roanoke  shops  have  returned 
to  work. 

W.  A.  Cato  has  been  appointed  mas- 
ter painter  at  the  Whistler,  Ala.,  shops 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  succeeding  to 
the  position  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  J.  H.  Pitard.  Mr.  Cato  served  as 
Mr.  Pitard’s  assistant,  and  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
for  about  tbirty-three  years. 
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Conducted  by  M.  C.  HILLICK 


0 ALL  readers  of  this  department: 
Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy 
New  Year!  May  the  burden  and  fitful 
fever  incident  to  the  great  strike  of 
the  mechanical  railway  forces  be  for- 
gotten in  this  season  of  “good  will  to 
men,”  and  may  there  come  new  hopes, 
fresh  ambitions  and  high  ideals  for 
the  best  interests  of  humanity. 

To  Master  Painter  John  F.  Gearhart 
goes  the  distinction  of  having  operated 
the  first  baking  oven  of  real  success 
ever  installed  in  a railway  painting 
business.  At  the  Altoona  plant  of  the 
Pennsylvania  this  mammoth  oven  is 
doing  baking  achievements  of  fine 
proportions.  We  consider  spray  ma- 
chines as  of  recent  origin,  yet  it  will 
be  remembered  that  quite  a good  many 
years  ago  Master  Painter  John  H. 
Kahler,  of  the  Erie’s  Meadville,  Pa., 
shops,  developed  a spraying  device  that 
made  the  paint  wizards  of  that  day 
rub  their  eyes. 

Santa  Fe  Recovers  Fully  from  Strike 

Master  Painters  J.  W.  Gibbons,  John 
Hartley,  L.  J.  Kistler,  Bert  Repetto, 
George  Geigoldt,  Edward  McDade,  J. 
N.  Yoerge  and  Henry  E.  Brill  have  been 
particularly  fortunate  during  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year,  and  as  a result 
their  forces  are  100  per  cent  in  num- 
bers and  output  at  this  writing — as,  in 
fact,  are  all  the  mechanical  depart- 
ments on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe. 

When  the  strike  began,  2,300  me- 
chanics remained  at  work  on  that  road, 
and  by  Aug.  22  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  mechanical  department 
had  reached  a total  of  13,702,  or  71 
per  cent  of  the  normal  force.  At  this 
writing  the  mechanical  force  is  100 
per  cent,  the  total  being  18,972.  An 
association  of  employees,  independent 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
has  been  formed,  and  new  agreements 
drawn  up  and  signed. 

In  the  near  future  the  Santa  Fe  is 
to  receive  2,000  new  box  cars,  and 
early  in  the  new  year  a delivery  of  59 
locomotives  will  be  made;  also  1,000 
box  cars.  1,000  automobile  cars,  2,000  re- 
frigerator cars,  500  double-deck  stock 
cars  and  500  coal  cars.  This  addi- 
tional equipment,  taken  in  connection 
with  what  has  previously  been  re- 
ceived, indicates  the  importance  of 
the  painting  department  on  this  great 
Middle  and  Far  Western  steel  high- 
way. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Central 
Railway  Club,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Thurs- 
day, Nov.  23,  proved  a very  enjoyable 
and  informative  affair.  A number  of 
nearby  master  car  and  locomotive 
painters  attended.  F.  W.  Brazier,  as- 
sistant to  the  general  superintendent  of 
rolling  stock  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  was  principal  speaker.  Mr. 
Brazier  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Equipment  Painters  Division,  and  a 
strong  friend  of  the  membership.  His 
paper  dealt  with  training  men  to  act 


in  supervisory  capacities,  and  the  best 
results  in  handling  men. 

The  89th  birthday  of  Warner  Bailey 
was  celebrated  Dec.  10  in  a happy  and 
reminiscent  manner  at  his  home  in 
Concord,  N.  H.  Fifty-two  years  ago, 
on  November  6,  Mr.  Bailey  helped  or- 
ganize the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive 
Painters  Association,  the  first  meeting 
being  held  in  Boston,  with  Joseph  Hill 
as  the  association’s  first  president.  The 
second  annual  convention  occurred  in 
New  York,  Sept.  6,  1871,  with  Warner 
Bailey  as  presiding  officer.  There  has 
scarcely  been  a convention  of  the  as- 
sociation during  the  intervening  half 
century  which  Mr.  Bailey  has  not  at- 
tended. 

The  inspection  abilities  of  Master 
Painters  J.  W.  Quarles,  C.  B.  Harwood 
and  Fred  Katter,  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  are  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
The  company  has  given  orders  for  68 
passenger  cars  (63  coaches,  5 diners) 
to  the  Pullman  Car  Co.  Another  order 
has  been  given  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Works  for  43  locomotives. 

Master  Painter  J.  L.  Askew,  of  the 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  shops  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  is  enjoying  a rush  of 
work,  with  all  former  employees  back 
on  the  job.  For  28  years  Jack  has 
been  with  the  Seaboard  people,  and 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  car 
painters  in  the  South  and  a fine  su- 
pervising official. 

Twenty  new  dining  cars  of  the  most 
improved  type  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted for  the  Pennsylvania  System 
in  the  company’s  Altoona  shops.  The 
painting  and  finishing  were  done  in 
Master  Painter  John  F.  Gearhart’s  de- 
partment, which  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  the  work  has  been  well  done. 
The  exterior  of  these  cars  carries  the 
Pennsylvania  Tuscan  red  standard  col- 
or, with  the  usual  striping  and  letter- 
ing for  announcement  and  decorative 
purposes,  and  with  an  attractive  finish 
over  all.  On  the  inside,  apart  from  the 
kitchen  and  pantry,  these  cars  are  fin- 
ished in  plain  mission  style,  the  walls 
painted  a medium  shade  of  olive  green, 
with  striping  of  a darker  shade  of 
green  edged  with  gold.  The  ceiling  is 
cream  color,  striped  with  dark  green. 
Carpet  and  curtains  are  of  a green 
shade.  The  color  selection  for  the  side 
walls  affords  an  unusually  restful  and 
reposeful  effect. 

At  the  West  Albany,  N.  Y.,  shops  of 
the  New  York  Central  Master  Painter 
DeWitt  C.  Sherwood  is  supervising  a 
large  force  of  painters  in  an  effort  to 
recover  some  weeks  of  enforced  “lost 
motion.” 

Master  Painter  J.  G.  Keil,  at  the  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  shops  of  the  New  York 
Central,  despite  recent  controversy  in 
regard  to  piece  work  conditions  at 
that  plant,  is  producing  efficient  re- 
sults. 

The  Lackawanna  has  reached  an 
agreement  with  its  mechanical  depart- 
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ment  employees  with  reference  to  wages 
and  working  conditions,  and  a new 
association  known  as  the  Lackawanna 
Association  of  Mechanics,  Helpers  and 
Coach  Cleaners  has  been  evolved. 
Practically  all  the  men  under  Master 
Painter  Ben  Miller,  at  the  Kingsland, 
N.  J.,  shops,  are  members  of  the  new 
association. 

During  the  year  now  fast  drawing 
to  a close  the  Equipment  Painters  Di- 
vision has  lost  by  death  six  well-known 
and  devoted  members — J.  W.  Fryer,  J. 
E.  Caldwell,  Cyrus  Wertz,  W.  H.  Bur- 
ton, D.  A.  Little  and  J.  H.  Pitard. 


John  H.  Pitard  Dies 

THE  death  of  Master  Painter  John  H. 

Pitard,  of  the  Whistler,  Ala.,  shops 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  occurred  Nov. 
7.  Mr.  Pitard  was  attending  to  his 
duties  in  the  shops  at  1:30  P.  M.,  when 
he  was  stricken  with  heart  failure  and 
expired  before  help  could  be  sum- 
moned. Funeral  services  were  held 
Nov.  11,  and  interment  followed  in  the 
cemetery  at  Mobile,  Ala.  Surviving 
are  four  daughters  and  one  son,  all  of 
Mobile. 

Mr.  Pitard  was  born  near  Canton, 
Madison  County,  Miss.,  Dec.  11,  1857, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  compelled,  by 
the  death  of  his  parents,  to  seek  em- 
ployment. He  came  to  McComb  City, 
Miss.,  and  entered  the  tinsmith  trade; 
but  this  proving  uncongenial,  at  the 
end  of  a year  he  became  an  apprentice 
in  the  McComb  City  paint  shop  of  the 
I.  C.  R.  R. 

Mr.  Pitard  entered  the  employ  of  the 
I.  C.  R.  R.  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
after  the  completion  of  his  apprentice- 
ship worked  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
later  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  also 
worked  in  local  shops  of  the  New  Or- 
leans and  Mobile  for  three  years. 

He  next  took  charge  of  painting  at 
the  Selma,  Ala.,  shops  of  the  Selma, 
Rome  and  Dalton,  which  position  he 
resigned  after  two  years  to  engage  in 
house  painting  in  Pensacola,  Fla.  Re- 
turning to  Mobile  in  the  summer  of 
1880,  he  engaged  in  house,  sign  and 
general  painting  until  1891,  when  he 
became  master  painter  at  the  Whistler 
shops  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio.  This 
position  he  had  filled  ably  and  con- 
tinuously for  the  past  thirty-one  years. 

In  1911  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters 
Association,  presiding  over  the  At- 
lantic City  convention.  His  member- 
ship in  the  association  dated  back  to 
1893.  At  various  times  Mr.  Pitard 
contributed  technical  articles  on  paint- 
ing affairs  to  this  Magazine  and 
other  trade  publications.  He  was  of  a 
studious  nature,  and  his  work  as  an 
association  member,  as  well  as  an 
author  of  technical  articles  dealing 
with  the  developments  in  railway 
painting,  served  materially  to  promote 
improved  practice  and  to  win  for  this 
department  among  railway  officials 
deserved  recognition.  In  the  death  of 
J.  H.  Pitard  the  Equipment  Painters 
Division  loses  a member  of  keen  in- 
telligence and  broad  technical  informa- 
tion. 
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Try  Murphy  Muronic 

On  Your  Next  White  Enamel  Job 


Dries  Overnight 
to  Handle! 


Where  the  specifications  of  a job  call  for 
the  highest  class  white  enameled  surface 
Murphy  Muronic  is  the  ideal  enamel. 
Muronic  has  all  the  fine  qualities  of  our 
popular  old  enamel — easy  working, 

smooth  flowing  and  productive  of  the 
finest  job — but  in  addition  to  its  speed  of 
application  it  dries  overnight  to  handle ! 
Painters  everywhere  are  using  it  with 
great  success. 


GLOSS  AND 
_SEMI-GLOSS| ; 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 


Newark, N.J. 


Chicago,  III. 


The  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal, 
Canadian  Associates 
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White  Lead  Is  The  Paint 

For  The  Painter 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  wonder  why  white- 
lead  has  been  the  leading  paint  pigment  for 
so  many  years?  White-lead  is  popular  to- 
day not  merely  because  it  is  old  and  long 
known.  It  has  certain  definite  merits  which 
make  it  the  unequalled  paint  pigment  to- 
day, just  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  your 
great-great-grandfather,  and  that  is  why  it 
has  been  the  standard  in  all  the  years  be- 
tween. 

Matheson  White-lead  is  a particularly 
high-grade  white-lead.  It  is  very  white — 
so  white  that  it  is  widely  used  in  making 
artists’  white-lead  and  in  painting  signs  and 
other  display  jobs.  It  has  a high  affinity 


for  linseed  oil  and  on  first  coat  work  is  car- 
ried into  the  pores  of  the  wood  by  the  oil, 
thus  giving  a fine  anchorage  and  a solid 
foundation  for  succeeding  coats.  For  finish- 
ing coats  its  appearance  is  unexcelled. 

A Matheson  White-lead  job  will  not 
crack,  chip  or  scale.  It  wears  down  evenly 
and  gives  a good  base  for  repainting  in 
future  years. 

And  bear  in  mind  that  white-lead  is 
today  the  most  economical  paint  you  can 
apply,  whether  you  figure  by  the  gallon, 
square  foot  or  the  year. 

Samples  and  full  information  sent  on 
request. 


Matheson  Lead  Company 

559  to  571  Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

MATHESON 

WHITE-LEAD 
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Banish  Suction  Problems 
Forever! 

IT  is  only  after  a practical  application  of 
Filtex  that  the  painter  realizes  that  it  is  the 
perfect  suction  stopper ; that  this  transparent 
pigment  first  coater  is  indispensable  where 
suction  threatens  his  profit  on  a job.  Being 
unusually  full-bodied,  it  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced, making  it  an  economical  material 
for  use  on  practically  any  absorbent  surface. 

Filtex  dries  over  night  and  sandpapers  to 
a smooth,  hard  surface,  without  gumming 
the  sandpaper.  One  of  the  features  which 
make  it  superior  to  the  old  liquid  fillers  and 
primers  is  its  elasticity  which  tends  to  prolong 
the  durability  of  the  entire  finish. 

Every  master  painter  owes  it  to  himself  to 
investigate  Filtex  right  now  and  banish  forever 
that  old,  but  very  real  hazard  of  paintcraft 
— suction. 

Pratt  & Lambert-Inc. , 86Tonawanda  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  12Courtwright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 

PE  ATT  & LAMEEET 
VAEMSIHI  PEODUCTS 
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Cleans  a Brush  in 
Half  atMinute 


ALSO  — CLEAN  BRUSHES  MEAN  CLEAN  RESULTS 

This  is  accomplished  with  the  “Economy”  Brush  Cleaner,  the  most  practical  and  efficient  machine  for  the  purpose 
=====  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  ===== 

BALLMAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

822  N.  New  Jersey  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


BE  PREPARED! 


For  the  Fall  Business  with 
Ballman  Improved  Brackets 


THEY  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  WITH  THREE  DAYS’  WORK 
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Do  you  want  these  specific  benefits? — 

1.  A saving  of  one-third  in  material  on  every  painting  job — 
wood,  metal  or  brick. 

2.  Do  away  with  all  troubles  caused  by  air  pressure,  dampness, 
alkali — no  more  cracking,  blistering,  scaling,  chalking. 

3.  Make  paint  adhere  firmly  to  surface — get  a perfect  foundation 
for  each  coat. 

4.  Free,  easy,  snappy  covering  qualities  — and  a more  beautiful 
and  lasting  job. 

SEALERINE,  the  well-known  reinforcing  oil,  on  the  market 
for  a third  of  a century,  will  give  you  precisely  those  benefits. 

Judge  by  a test.  That’s  the  only  fair  way  to  judge. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us  direct. 

Here  are  your  net  case  and  Bbls.  or  /z  Bbls.  5 Gal.  Cans  1 Gal.  Cans  Gallon  [4  Gallon 

bbl.  prices.  Send  in  your  order:  per  Gal.  per  Gal.  per  Gal.  Each  Each 

SEALERINE  1.49  1.69 1.88  .99  .60 


In  less  than  case  lots  add  15c.  per  gallon.  Terms:  5%  30  days.  We  will  pay 
freight  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Barrels  contain  about  50  gallons, 
half  barrels  30  gallons.  Five  gallon  cans  are  packed  2-5’s  to  a box,  one  gallon 
cans  12-1*8  to  a case,  half  gallon  cans  1 6-Y2fs  to  a case,  one-fourth  gallon  cans 
45-34’s  to  a case.  Add  5c  per  gallon  for  Western  Coast. 


SEALERINE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Mailers  of  Fine  Varnishes  for  Over  Half  a Century 
Clark  Avenue  and  M.  C.  R.  R.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


■f" Save  the  surface  and 
1 you  save  all  f ; 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


Buyers’  Guide 


ACID  RESISTING  PAINTS 

Caiman,  Emil,  & Co. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Pyramid  Paint  Co. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

ADHESIVES 

Colonial  Works,  Inc. 

AIR  BRUSHES.  See  SPRAY  MACHINES 
ALBALITH 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

BRUSH  CLEANERS 

Ballman  Manufacturing  Co. 

Schalk  Chemical  Corporation. 

Trinity  Chemical  Corporation. 


BRUSHES 


IDeVoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 
."Felton,  Sibley  & Co. 

Hanlon  & Goodman  Co. 
Lucas,  John,  & Co..  Inc. 
Watson,  George  E.,  Co. 
Whiting,  John  L.-J.  J.  Adams 
Wooster  Brush  Co. 


Co. 


BRUSH  HOLDERS 

Hanlon  & Goodman  Co. 

Watson,  George  E.,  Co. 

BURNERS  FOR  REMOVING  PAINT 

Prest-o-llte  Co. 


CALCIMINE 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  & Co. 

Muralo  Co. 

U.  S.  Kalsomlne  Co. 

Watson.  George  E.,  Co. 

CALCIMINE  BRUSHES.  See  BRUSHES 
CALCIMINE  CLEANERS 

Absorene  Manufacturing  Co. 


DEPENDABILITY 

Firms  whose  Products  and 
Promises  are  placed  before 
our  Readers  in  the  Adver- 
tisements that  appear  in 
T he  Painters  Maga- 
zine are  Leaders  in  their 
Respective  Lines. 

In  Addressing  Inquiries 
and  Orders  to  these  Firms 
you  will  confer  a Favor  if 
you  will  Mention  The 
Painters  Magazine. 

For  Location  of  Adver- 
tisements that  Appear  in 
this  Issue,  see  page  4. 


Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

U.  S.  Kalsomlne  Co. 
Wetherill,  George  D..  & Co. 
U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

DROP  CLOTHS 


GALVANIZED  IRON  PAINT 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 
Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

GRAPHITE  PAINTS 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Joseph. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 
Felton,  Sibley  & Co. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

IRON  OXIDE  PIGMENTS 

Prince  Manufacturing  Co. 

JAPAN  COLORS.  See  COLORS 

JAPAN  OIL  AND  JAPAN  SPIRITS 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

LADDER  BRACKETS 

Seaman,  Fletcher  A. 

KALSOMINE.  See  CALCIMINE 

LADDER  JACKS 

Bettcher  Stamping  & Mfg.  Co. 

LADDERS 

Bauer  Manufacturing  Co. 

LAMPBLACK 

Cabot,  Samuel,  Inc. 

LEAD  PRODUCTS 

Carter  White  Dead  Co. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 
Matheson  Lead  Co. 

National  Lead  Co. 


CASTING  PATTERNS 
Spanjer  Brothers. 

CEMENT  PAINT.  See  CONCRETE  AND 
CEMENT  PAINTS 

CLEANERS.  See  PAINT  CLEANERS, 
BRUSH  CLEANERS 

CLOTH  WALL  COVERING 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

COLD  WATER  PAINTS 
Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Muralo  Co. 

U.  S.  Kalsomine  Co. 

COLOR  CHARTS 

Taylor  System  of  Color  Harmony. 

COLORS  IN  OIL 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 

Felton,  Sibley  & Co. 

French,  Samuel  H.,  & Co. 

Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

Lucas,  John,  & Co. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  & Co. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

Wetherill,  George  D.  Co.,  Inc. 
Woodhouse,  Samuel  F.,  Inc. 

COLORS,  DRY 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 

Lucas,  John,  & Co. 

Prince  Manufacturing  Co. 

COLOR  VARNISHES 

Caiman,  Emil,  & Co. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Felton,  Sibley  & Co. 

Glidden  Company. 

Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Lucas,  John.  & Co. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

CONCRETE  AND  CEMENT  PAINTS 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 

Felton,  Sibley  & Co. 

Lucas,  John,  & Co. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  & Co. 

Muralo  Co. 

Pyramid  Paint  Co. 


Leek  Brothers. 


DRYERS 

Ball  Chemical  Co. 

Caiman,  Emil.  & Co. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 

Felton,  Sibley  & Co. 

French,  Samuel  H.,  & Co. 

Hilo  Varnish  Corporation. 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Lucas,  John,  & Co. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

DUSTERS,  PAINTERS 

Whiting,  John  L.-J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

ENAMEL  OIL 

Sealerine  Products  Co. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

Woodhouse,  Samuel  F.,  Inc. 

ENAMELS 

Caiman,  Emil,  & Co. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 

Felton,  Sibley  & Co. 

French,  Samuel  H.,  & Co. 

Glidden  Company. 

Hilo  Varnish  Corporation. 

Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Lucas,  John,  & Co.,  Inc. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Monroe,  Lederer  & Taussig. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  & Co. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc. 

Sealerine  Products  Co. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

Watson,  George  E.,  Co. 

Wetherill,  George  D.,  & Co.,  Inc. 
Woodhouse,  Samuel  F..  Inc. 

FIREPROOF  PAINTS 

Muralo  Co. 

U.  S.  Kalsomine  Co. 

FLAT  WALL  COATINGS.  See  WALL 
COATINGS 

FIRST  COATERS.  See  PRIMERS 

FLATTING  OIL 

National  Lead  Co. 


LINSEED  OIL 

National  Lead  Co. 

LITHARGE 

Matheson  Lead  Co. 

National  Lead  Co. 

LITHOPONE 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 
Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

LUMINOUS  PAINT 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

MARINE  PAINTS 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 
Felton,  Sibley  & Co. 

Lucas,  John,  & Co. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  & Co. 

National  Lead  Co. 

METAL  PAINTS 

Caiman,  Emil,  & Co. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Joseph. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 
Felton,  Sibley  & Co. 

Lucas,  John.  & Co. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

National  Lead  Co. 

Pyramid  Paint  Co. 

Sipe.  James  B.,  & Co. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

MILL  WHITES 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 
Felton,  Sibley  & Co. 

Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

A Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Lucas,  John,  & Co. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 
Wetherill,  George  D.,  & Co. 

MINERAL  BROWN 

Prince  Manufacturing  Co. 

OIL  COLORS.  See  COLORS 

OILS  FOR  PAINT  AND  VARNISH 

Ball  Chemical  Co.  , 

National  Lead  Co. 

Sealerine  Products  Co. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Steady 

Sales 

There  is  a big  generous  margin  of  profit  in  every  package  of  Alabastine 
which  you  sell.  This  is  cash. 

There  is  a big  probability  of  repeat  business  in  every  Alabastine  sale. 
This  is  consumers’  satisfaction  with  a product  which  has  earned  its 
right  to  be  called  the  nationally  accepted  wall  coating. 

There  is  a very  small  amount  of  time  or  effort  necessary  in  making 
an  Alabastine  sale.  This  is  due  to  Alabastine’s  constant  and  ever 
increasing  advertising  campaign — a bigger  campaign  in  1923  than 
ever  before. 
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BUYERS’  GUIDE— Continued 


BUYERS’  GUIDE— Continued 


PAINT  BURNING  EQUIPMENT 

Prest-o-lite  Co. 

PAINT  BRUSHES.  See  BRUSHES 
PAINTERS’  DROP  CLOTHS.  See  DROP 
CLOTHS 

PAINT  CLEANERS 

Absorene  Manufacturing  Co. 

Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

Trinity  Chemical  Corporation. 

PAINT  GRINDERS 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

PAINT  GUNS.  See  SPRAY  MACHINES 

PAINTERS’  TOOLS 

Ridgely  Trimmer  Co. 

Watson,  George  E.,  Co. 

PAINTING  MACHINES.  See  SPRAYING 
MACHINES 

PAINT  OILS.  See  OILS  FOR  PAINT 
AND  VARNISH 

PAINTS  AND  PAINT  SPECIALTIES 

Ball  Chemical  Co. 

Caiman,  Emil,  & Co. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Dixon,  Joseph,  Crucible  Co. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 

Felton,  Sibley  & Co.,  Inc. 

French,  Samuel  H.,  & Co. 

Glidden  Company. 

Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Co. 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Lucas,  John,  & Co.,  Inc. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Monroe,  Lederer  & Taussig. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  & Co. 

Muralo  Co. 

National  Lead  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Pyramid  Paint  Co. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

U.  S.  Kalsomine  Co. 

Watson,  George  E.,  Co. 

Wetherill,  George  D.,  & Co.,  Inc. 
Wilson-Imperial  Co. 

Woodhouse,  Samuel  F.,  Inc. 

PAINT  REMOVERS.  See  REMOVERS 
PAINT  AND  VARNISH 

PAINT  THINNERS.  See  THINNERS 
PASTE.  See  ADHESIVES 

PATTERNS  FOR  CASTING 

Spanjer  Bros. 

PIGMENTS 

Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

PREPARED  PAINTS.  See  PAINTS 

PUTTY  KNIVES  AND  SCRAPERS 

Ridgely  Trimmer  Co. 

PRIMERS 

Colonial  Works,  Inc. 

RAILROAD  PAINTS 
Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Dixon,  Joseph,  Crucible  Co. 

J’u  Pont  de  Nemours,  E.  I.,  & Co. 

Felton,  Sibley,  & Co. 

Lucas,  John,  & Co. 

Prince  Manufacturing  Co. 

READY  MIXED  PAINTS.  See  PAINTS 
RED  LEAD 

Matheson  Lead  Co. 

■National  Lead  Co. 

REDUCERS.  See  PAINT  AND  VAR- 
NISH THINNERS 
REINFORCING  OIL 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Sealerine  Products  Co. 

9ipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

RELIEF  BULBS 

Muralo  Co. 

REMOVERS,  PAINT  AND  VARNISH 
Ball  Chemical  Co. 

Caiman,  Emil,  & Co. 

Chadeloid  Chemical  Co. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  E.  I.,  & Co. 

Hilo  Varnish  Corporation. 

Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

Keystone  Varnish  Co 
Lucas,  John.  & Co. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

Trinity  Chemical  Corporation. 

Watson,  George  E.,  Co. 

Wilson-Imperial  Co. 

REMOVERS,  WALLPAPER.  See 
WALLPAPER  REMOVERS 
ROUGHSTUFF 
Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co. 


SANDPAPER,  WATERPROOF 

Minnesota  Mining  & Manufacturing  Co. 

SHELLAC 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

-ohnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 
Cabot,  Samuel,  Inc. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  1. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

SIGNS 

Spanjer  Brothers. 

SILICA 

Tamms  Silica  Co. 

SPRAY  MACHINES 
De  Vilbiss  Manufacturing  Co. 

Muralo  Co. 

STAINS 

Cabot,  Samuel,  Inc. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 

Hilo  Varnish  Corporation. 

Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

Lucas.  John,  & Co.,  Inc. 
McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  & Co. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

Woodhouse,  Samuel  F.,  Inc. 

STENCILS  AND  LETTER  PATTERNS 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Watson  Co.,  George  B. 

STUCCO  BRUSHES.  See  BRUSHES 
SURFACERS 

Caiman,  Emil,  & Co. 

Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

SURFACE  SEALERS 

Caiman,  Emil,  & Co. 

Sealerine  Products  Co. 

TECHNICAL  PAINTS 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  > V Co.,  E I. 
McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Pyramid  Paint  Co. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

THINNERS 

Ball  Chemical  Co. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

TURPENTINE  SUBSTITUTES 

Ball  Chemical  Co. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

VARNISH  AND  VARNISH  SPE- 
CIALTIES 

Ball  Chemical  Co. 

Caiman,  Emil,  & Co. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 

Felton,  Sibley  & Co.,  Inc. 

French,  Samuel  H.,  & Co. 

Glidden  Company. 

Hilo  Varnish  Co. 

Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Lucas,  John,  & Co.,  Inc. 
McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  & Co. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

National  Lead  Co. 

Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc. 

Sealerine  Products  Co. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

Valentine  & Co. 

Watson  Co.,  George  E. 

Wetherill,  George  D.,  Co. 

Woodhouse,  Samuel  F..  Inc. 

VARNISH  BRUSHES.  See  BRUSHES 

VARNISH  OILS.  See  OILS  FOR  PAINT 
AND  VARNISH 

VARNISH  REMOVERS.  See  REMOV- 
ERS, PAINT  AND  VARNISH 

VARNISH  STAINS 

Caiman,  Emil,  & Co. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 

Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Lucas,  John,  & Co. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  & Co. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

Valentine  & Co. 

Wetherill,  George  D.,  & Co. 

Woodhouse,  Samuel  F..  Inc. 


WALL  COATINGS 

Alabastine  Co. 

Caiman,  Emil,  & Co. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  1. 
Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Lucas.  John.  & Co. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Monroe,  Lederer  & Taussig. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  & Co. 

Muralo  Co. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

National  Lead  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Plate_  Glass  Co. 

Pyramid  Paint  co. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

U.  S.  Kalsomine  Co. 

Wetherill,  George  D.,  & Co. 

WALL  COVERINGS 
Standard  Textile  Products  Co.,  The. 

WALL  PAINTS 

Alabastine  Co. 

Caiman,  Emil,  & Co. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 
French,  Samuel  H.,  & Co. 

Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Lucas,  John.  & Co. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Monroe,  Lederer  & Taussig. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  & Co. 

Muralo  Co.,  The. 

National  Lead  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Pyramid  Paint  Co. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

U.  S.  Kalsomine  Co. 

Watson,  George  E.,  Co. 

Wetherill  & Co.,  George  D. 
Woodhouse,  Samuel  F.,  Inc. 

WALLPAPER  CLEANERS 

Absorene  Manufacturing  Co. 


WALLPAPER  REMOVERS 

Trinity  Chemical  Corporation. 


WALL  SIZES 

Caiman,  Emil.  & Co. 
Keystone  Varnish  Co. 
McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 
Moore,  Benjamin,  & Co. 
Muralo  Co. 

Sisk,  R.  J.,  Co. 

U.  S.  Kalsomine  Co. 


WATERPROOFING  PAINTS 

Cabot,  Samuel,  Inc. 

Lucas,  John,  & Co. 

Sipe,  James  B.,  & Co. 


WAX 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 
Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 
Moore  & Co.,  E.  B. 


WHITE  LEAD 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 
Matheson  Lead  Co. 

National  Lead  Co. 


WOOD  CLEANERS 

Breinig  Bros. 


WOOD  FILLERS 

Caiman,  Emil,  & Co. 

Colonial  Works,  Inc. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  E.  I. 
Johnson,  S.  C.,  & Son. 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Lucas,  John,  & Co. 

McDougall-Butler  Co.,  Inc. 

Moore.  Benjamin,  & Co. 

Wetherill,  George  D.,  & Co. 
Woodhouse,  Samuel  F.,  Inc. 

WOOD  LETTERS 

Spanjer  Brothers. 

WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 

Cabot,  Samuel,  Inc. 

ZINC  OXIDE  AND  OTHER  ZINC 
PRODUCTS 

Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co. 

New  Jersev  Zinc  Co. 
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EDELVICE 

ENAMEL 


Made  in  white, 
ivory,  cream  and 
gray  with  gloss, flat 
or  eggshell  finish. 


Edelvice,  the  snow- 
white  enamel  for  all 
interior  woodwork, 
stays  white.  Will 
not  check,  crack, 
nor  change  color. 
Made  in  gloss  or 
eggshell  finish. 

Specify  Edelvice 
for  All  White  Enamel  Jobs 


OTHER  KEYSTONE  PRODUCTS 

KEYSTONA  DEGRAH 


the  original  flat, 
washable  Wall 
Finish 

ZINOLIN 


the  Wonder  Finish 
for  floors,  furniture 
and  woodwork. 


a pure  Zinc  Paint. 
Contains  no  lead. 


If  interested,  write 


KEYSTONE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Hull,  England  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Greene  Amazed! 


THE  clearly  defined  superiority  of 
U-KAL-0  WALL  COATING,  plus 
an  extremely  liberal  sales  policy,  fully 
justifies  this  instant  favor  on  the  part  of 
keen  dealers. 

Unfailing  co-operation  with  our  trade  pro- 
motes an  ever  increasing  volume  of  mutual- 
ly profitable  accounts. 

Will  you  join  with  us  in  the  presentation 
of  this  popular  line? 

ItniteU  States  JCaLsomine  Company. 

30  C hunch  Steed,  Meu>  jjonh. 


UNITED  STATES  KALS0M1NE  CO. 
30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

FACTORY- BRIDGE  STREET,  NEWARK, N.J. 
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Master  Painters  Specialties  of  Quality 

America’s  Standard  Tinting  Colors 
Wetherill’s  Superfine  Colors  in  Oil 

Wetherill’s  Reflecto  Flat — the  Sanitary  Flat  Wall  Finish 

Dries  bone  flat , but  slow  enough  so  that  one  mechanic 
can  do  an  ordinary  room  without  lapping 


Wetherill’s  Florence  Varnishes— the  Varnish  without  a Peer 
Marlite  Floor  and  General  Utility 


Write  Us  "Direct  or  One  of  These  Distributors 


Talbot,  Brooks  & Ayer,  Portland,  Me. 

Vermont  Hardware  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Geo.  D.  Wetherill  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  Mass.,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  M.  Hodges  & Bro.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Genesee  Glass  & Paint  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
Ellicott  Paint  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Erie  Window  Glass  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Diamond  Oil  & Paint  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Cramer  & Allen,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Norristown  Hardware  Co.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Logan  Gregg  Hardware  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Beall  & Steele  Drug  Co.,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

H.  J.  Gettemuller  & Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hugh  Reilly  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Southern  Pine  Lumber  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Price  Reynolds  Hardware  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

J.  H.  Aydlett  Hardware  Co.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
Atlantic  Paint  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


George  D.  Wetherill  & Co.,  inc. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Memphis 


PROTECTION  AND  PRESERVATION 

Make  your  Cement  Floors  Dust  Free  and  Moisture  Proof 
by  coating  same  with  Macnichols’  Concrete  Paint  and 
Cement  Floor  Surfacer. 

Protect  and  Preserve  your  Iron,  Steel  and  other  Metal 
Surfaces  by  using  Kant  Korod  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint. 

Use  Pyramid  Ron-Poisonous  Paint  on  the  interior  of 
Standpipes  and  Metal  Tanks  containing  Drinking  Water. 
Pyramid  Acid-Resisting  Paint  for  walls,  ceilings  and 
woodwork  in  Electric  Battery  Rooms. 

PYRAMID  PAINT  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 
131  N.  22d  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Write  for  Booklets,  Sample  Cards  and  Quotations 


Calciminer,  The  Expert 

A Complete  Working  Manual  for  Interior 
Decorators.  By  A.  AsHMUN  KELLY.  Sec- 
ond Edition,  Revised  and  Improved  (1920). 
Containing  full  directions  for  mixing  and  ap- 
plying all  kinds  of  water  paints  and  colors  to 
interior  walls  and  ceilings,  including  hot  and 
cold  water  calcimines,  flat  wall  paints,  white- 
wash and  tints,  etc.  Also  how  to  prepare  and 
apply  water  colors  of  various  kinds  to  ex- 
terior surfaces,  including  casein  water  paints 
and  other  water  paints,  with  formulas  and 
much  practical  information $1.50 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street  New  York 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 

HIGH  GRADE  PAINT  SPECIALTIES 


OXOL1N  OILS 

Raw  and  Boiled  Grinding  Oils,  No.  2 Special, 
No.  2 and  A Oil,  adapted  for  the  reducing 
of  all  kinds  of  paints. 

OXOLIN  BLACK 

Specially  adapted  for  locomotive  work. 


BALL  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  pioneer  of  all  Neutral  paint  and  varnish 
removers. 

b.  c.  SPIRITS 

Thoroughly  tried  and  satisfactory  substitute 
for  Pure  Spirits  Turpentine  for  reducing  all 
kinds  of  paint  materials. 


SAMPLES  SUBMITTED  AND  PRICES  QUOTED  ON  REQUEST 

Offices:  PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 
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"HERCULES" 

(TRADE  MARK) 

PAINTERS’ 

DROP  CLOTHS 

(PAT.  APPL.  FOR) 

LEEK  BROTHERS 

Sole  Owners  and  Makers 


The  ONLY  Drop  Cloth  on  the  market  with  these 
distinctive  and  exclusive  features,  i.e. : 

Full  1 J4  inch  side-hems  and  12  inch 
re-inforced  corner  patches,  double 
sewed  and  every  cloth  uniform  and 
exactly  alike. 

Cotton  is  rapidly  advancing,  BUY  NOW,  and 
take  advantage  of  our  present  low  prices.  Price 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

(Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back) 

Send  for  samples  and  prices  to 

G.  L.  KIMMERLE  & BRO. 

581  SPRINGFIELD  AVE.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Sole  U.  S.  Distributors 


LEARN  TO  DO  YOUR  OWN  GRAINING  BY 
USING  CALLOW’S  GRAINING  PLATES 


These  plates  are  made  of  copper,  size  about  6x20  inches,  and  are 
used  for  rapidly  graining  all  wall  woods  in  oil  or  distemper  color 


Choice  of  any  plate $ 3.00  each. 

Or  set  of  any  5 plates 13.50  set. 


Postage  Extra. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  35,  full  of  Painters’  Wants. 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

'‘The  Paint  People” 

62  W.  Lake  Street  Chicago,  111. 


Walter  Boschen , Architect , St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


A Beautiful  Missouri  Home 

built  on  the  Georgian  Colonial  lines,  for  which 
the  architect  found  that  two  Cabot  products 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 
and  Old  Virginia  White 

were  most  appropriate  and  artistic.  The  roof  shingles 
are  colored  and  preserved  by  a dark  gray  stain  of  vel- 
vety texture,  and  the  walls  have  the  cool,  brilliant 
“whitewash  white’’  effect  that  no  paint  can  give. 
Cabot's  Stains  have  been  used  all  over  the  world  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  are  standard. 

You  can  get  them  all  over  the  country.  Send  for 
stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  - 24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  and  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint, 
Conservo  Wood  Preservative,  Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


FRENCH’S 
3 7 2 

Finishing 

VARNISH 

HIGH  QUALITY 
MODERATE  COST 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  & CO. 

York  Avenue,  4th  & Callowhill  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ESTABLISHED  1844 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Kindly  Mention  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 


Trin§* 

A Paint 

REMOVER 


That  Is  Different — 

No  Odor— No  Danger 
Cleans  and  Bleaches 


One  pound  of  Trinex 
Powder  will  make  one 
gallon  of  Remover 


SANITARY  NON-POISONOUS  WASHABLE 

THE  FINEST  EVER 

An  Oil  White  for  All  Inside  Work 

ENGLISH  WHITE 

Is  not  a FLAT  WALL  COAT,  but  is  the  only 
PAINT  on  the  MARKET  that  will  make  a 
PERFECT  FINISH  with  TWO  COATS 

Make  Your  Own  Color  Same  As  You  W ould  With  Lead 

ENGLISH  WHITE 

Dries  Hard  in  Eight  Hours  Will  Not  Turn  Yellow  or  Mildew 

Contains  No  Japan  or  Oxide  Driers 

A SAMPLE  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU  THAT  IT  IS  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 

Backed  by  Filler,  Color  and  Varnish  Reputation 

SAMUEL  F.  WOODHOUSE  9 PENNSYLVANIA 


rKhL 

During  Dec.  and  Jan. 

Wonder  Wire  Brushes 

With  Trial  Orders 

Trinex 

Don’t  Miss  This 


A BIG  OPPORTUNITY 

for 

Salesmen  and  Distributors 


TRINITY  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

21  East  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Good  Brushes 

and 


Woos 


Brushes 


are  made  for  and  used  by  good  workmen  who  know  the  value  of  good  tools — workmen 
who  know  that  they  can  do  more  work  and  better  work  with  brushes  that  won’t  swallow 
tail,  won’t  dry  out,  won’t  shed  bristles,  swell  or  come  apart. 

All  “Wooster”  stamped  brushes  are  GUARANTEED  by  a firm  that  has  been  making 

brushes  for  seventy-one  years. 

/ 

‘ Try  Wooster  Brushes  on  your  next  job. 


The  Wooster  Bru 


Since  1851  — One  Family  — 
One  Idea  — Better  Brushes 


WOOSTE 


Makers  of  FOSS-SET,  OHIO  and  SHASTA  Brushes 


— 


